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THE  Editor,  in  delivering  to  the  Public  the  third  volume 
of  die  Annual  Review,  begs  to  avail  himself  of  the  customary 
indulgence  of  making  a  few  prefetory  observations.  He  trusts 
that  the  literary  merit  of  the  present  is  not  inferior  to  that  of 
the  two  former  volumes,  and  that  as  a  work  of  rational  enter- 
tainment it  may  obtain  that  approbation  which  has  been  so 
liberally  bestowed  on  his  past  labours. 

Among  the  best  fiiends  of  this  undertaking,  are  to  be  ranked 
those  who  have  favoured  the  Editor  with  their  opinions  oh 
the  errors  which  have  here  and  there  insinuated  themselves 
into  the  two  first  volumes.  Criticism  is  a  noble  art,  and  ought 
to  be  worthily  exercised:  the  materials  upon  which  it  is  em- 
jdoyed,  are  those  productions  of  human  intellect  which  pecu- 
liarly distinguish  highly  cultivated  societies ;  and  when  the 
powerful  influence  that  is  exercised  by  professional  critics  on 
the  public  taste  is  considered,  no  man  whose  mind  is  not  cal- 
low to  sentiments  of  equity  and  honour,  can  avoid  being 
strongly  impressed  by  the  obligations  which  he  thus  volun- 
tarily undertakes.  We  believe,  in  most  instances  where  we 
have  expressed  our  dissatisfaction,  that  the  arguments  and  spe- 
cimens which  are  adduced,  will  be  found  by  adequate  and  im- 
partial judges  to  justify  the  matter  of  our  remarks ;  and  if  in 
any  caae  the  language  in  which  they  have  been  conveyed  may 
be  thought  to  have  betrayed  a  blamable  impatience  of  tem^ 
per,  we  trust  that  the  present  volume,  though  expressing  with 
freedom  our  sentiments  on  the  books  that  have  come  under  our 
notice  win  be  liable  to  no  just  objections  on  this  head.    The 
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\l  PREFACE. 

late  suspension  of  the  printing  business,  owing  to  the  secession 
of  the  journeymen,  has  frustrated  the  Editor's  intention  of  pub- 
lishing as  early  as  he  had  intended.  Since,  however,  notwith- 
standing a  long  interruption,  the  preserit  volume  is  offered  to 
the  public  at  the  same  period  as  the  last  was^  he  still  flatters 
himself  with  the  hope  of  being  able,  for  the  future,  to  finish  his 
labours  by  the  end  of  March;     *-  - 
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CHAPTER    I. 
VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 


TIE  articles  compomg  die  present  cbaptert  tbottgh  considerably  fewer  ia 
number  than  those  of  the  same  dass  in  oar  last  Tolume*  will,  we  believe,  be 
found  to  be  by  no  means  below  the  general  average,  eidier  in  amnsement  or  infor* 
mation.  The  continoance  of  hostilities  between  Britain  and  France  has  excluded 
oar  coustfrfoien  from  the  territories  of  tbt%  French  empire  and  iu  satellite  repnblics» 
and  the  forctt»k  infraction  of  the  nsnal  rif^ts  of  nations  has  rendered  it  expedient  for 
Englishmen  to  avoid  those  countries  which  are  unable  to  vindicate  their  own  in* 
dependence.  Only  three  of  our  cotmtrjrmen  during  the  last  year  have  published 
the  result  of  their  personal  observations  on  the  European  continent ;  and  If  the  works 
of  Mr.  Yorke  and  Dr.  Maclean  are  of  inferior  importance,  Mr.  Holcroft's  splen- 
did publicatton  amply  makes  up  for  the  deficiency.  In  combining  entertainment  with 
instruction,  in  the  happy  selection  of  characteristic  traits,  in  the  harmony  of  his  ge« 
neral  concUisions  with  the  patriotic  feelings  of  his  untravelled  leaden,  Mr.  Holcro^f 
u  singularly  metitoriouss  vre  wish  that  he  had  been  equally  attentive  to  the  com- 
pression  and  arrangement  of  his  materials,  and  the  execution  of  his  larger  plates. 
The  translation  of  KotsEebue*s  Journey  to  Paris,  and  his  remarks  on  the  state  of 
manners  in  tliat  metropolis,  nay  amuse  an  idle  hour,  and  we  suppose  hardly  ^upires 
to  higher  praise.  Mr.  Adamsythe  ambassador  from  the  Utttted  Sutes  tp  the  Prussian 
court,  has  published  an  account  of  a  tour  through  Silesia  replete  with  good  sense, 
and  in  this  age  of  affectation  honourably  distinguished  by  its  timplkity  of  style. 
The  continent  of  Africa  has  received  oo  new  illustration  except  of  its  southern 
extremity,  the  settlement  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  second  volume  of  Mr. 
Barrtyw't  History,  beudes  giving  a  full  insight  into  the  manners  of  the  colonists,  \ 
rescuing  the  native  tribes  fioQci.  Uit  charge  of  extremt  barbarism  mAjP'^^^^ 
fiw.  Rar.  Vot.  IlL  p 
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which  has  been  so  often  urged  against  them>  is  of  peculiar  ralue  for  the  commerciaU 
statistical,  and  political  details,  which,  from  the  official  situation  of  that  gentleman^ 
ftiay,  no  doubt,  be  relied  on*  Capuin  Percival,  whose  valuable  account  of  Ceylon 
Ve  noticed  in  our  second  volume,  has  also  contributed  som^  new  and  interesting 
particulars  of  this  celebl^ted  settlement. 

The  traveller*  in  Asia  are  only  two,  cdptain  Woodard,  whotras  shipwrecked  on 
the  island  Celebes,  and  Mr.  Barrow,  who,  before  his  establishment  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  accompanied  lord  Macartney  in  his  embassy  to  China.  Mr.  Barrow 
takes  scarcely  any  notice  of  the  affairs  of  the  embassy,  as  they  have  been  already  de- 
tailed,by  sir  George  Staunton,  but  confines  himself  to  the  relation  of  whathe  saw  and 
heard,  and  received  from -adequate  authority,  concerning  the  manners,  literature  and 
state  of  society  in  tliis  extraordinary  nation ;  the  whole  composing  a  volume  which 
cannot  fail  of  increasing  the  already  high  reputation  of  the  author* 

The  West  Indies,  though  settled  by  thB  most  enterprising  and  literary  nations  of 
Europe,  have  been  but  little  visited  for  pleasure  or  curiosity,  on  account  of  the  utt- 
healthiness  of  the  climate  and  the  atrocious  horrors  of  domestic  slavery  ;  the  public 
is  therefore  obliged  to  Mr.  Mackiimen  for  the  interesting  particulars  contained  in 
his  little  tour  through  the  Windward  Islands-  The  observations  of  the  celebrated 
Volney  on  the  moral  and  physical  circumstances  which  characterize  the  United 
States  of  America  have  appeared  ii\  an  English  dress,  and  will  supply  many  impor* 
tant  desiderata  concerning  the  present  state  of  this  rising  country. 

The  voyage  of  lieutenant  Grant  to  New  South  Wales,  must  be  particularly  lolu- 
I  able  to  navigators,  as  demonstrating  the  advantage  and  security  of  vessels  c<mstttict« 
.  ed  v^ith  sliding  keels:  and  the  circumnavigation  of  captain  Broughtonhas  enriched 
•  geography  with  an  accurate  survey  of  the  gulf  of  Tartary  and  the  true  situatioa 
,  Df  some  important  points  on  the  coast  of  Japan. 


Art.  r.     yUnu  of  the  Clmdte  and  Soil  of  the  United  States  of  America  ;  (ranikiedfmm 
the  French  of  Cl.  F.  Volnev.     8vo.  pp.  503. 

IT  has  been  said,  not  without  some  same  objects.    Nor  can  any  department 

degree  of  vtruth,  that  no  two  men  read  of  science  be  exhausted  by  the  inqairies 

precisely  the  same  things  in   tlic  same  of  a  single  individual.  What  has  escaped 

book  :  but  the  observation  may  be  'ap-  the 'notice  of  one  will  be  seized  by  ano- 

plied  with  more  exactness,  and  in  a  much  ther,  and  much  will,  after  all,  be  left  to 

greater  extent,  to  travellers  in  foreien  stimulate  the  diligence  of  future   ob- 

countries.    Alnaost  every  one  has  a  ta-  servers, 

Vourite  pursuit,  which  nearly  engrosses        It  is  therefore  no  objection  to  a  new 

his  attention.    To  Yorick's  humorous  book  of  travels,  that  tne  country  has 

list  ofdifferent  kinds  of  travellers,  found-  already  been  often   explored.      In  the 

ed  on  iheir  general  disposition  ot  mind  most  beaten  track  of  what  has  long  been 

and  their  several  motives  for  leaving  called  the  grand  tour  of  Europe,  a  ?a« 

their  own  fireside,  a  very  large  serious  Itiable  gleaning   is  Still  to   ht    found, 

one  might  be  added,  specifying  the  pe-  which  will  ricoly  repay  the  Idbour  of  a 

culiar  direction  of  their  studies.     The  patient  research.     But  in  America  the 

zoologist,  the  botanist,  the  lithologist,  sickle  has  only  just  been  put  into  the 

the  geographer,  the  politician,  the  mo-  standing  corn;  and  we  trust  we  may 

ralTst,  tne  lover  of  picturesq*^**  beauty,  add,.without  an  irreverent  and  unbecom* 

\'^^  mai^' others^  .tirhom  it  w  uld  not  ir.g  application  of  .scripture  language, 

^^  *®  "  -^y  to  class,  may  pass  along  the  that  though  the  harvest  truly  is  great, 

same  ^^*^' -,^1  scarcely  ever  see  the  the  reapers  areas  yet  b^t few.  , 
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ifr.  V(dney  landed  on  the  western 
continent  with  peculiar  advantages.  En- 
dowed by  nature  with  a  vigorous  and 
comprefaeostve  mind»  an  ardent  spirit  of 
inqatry,  a  resolution  undismayed  by  dif- 
ficulties, and  a  bodily  constitution  able 
to  sustain  great  fatigue,  from  an 
early  period  of  his  life  he  had  studied 
the  manners  of  men  in  various  cities  and 
remote  climates.  As  far  as  was  practi- 
cable, be  bad  become  familiar  with  the 
haughty  Turk,  and  had  been  freely 
domcsdcated  with  the  hospitable  Arab. 
He  had  returned  to  France  to  engage 
with  ardour  in  that  pursuit  of  political 
liberty  which  has  been  so  ne^riously 
abused;  and,  in  common  with  many 
others  who  meant,  but  did  not  judge 
^•ell,  has  endured  mach  from  the  iron 
hand  erf"  oppression.  But  we  will  let  him 
speak  for  himself. 

"  The  work  I  here  submit  to  the  public 
is  the  fruit  of  three  years  travels  and  residence 
in  the  United  Slates^  in  a  frame  of  mind  very 
ciisiimitar  from  that  with  which  I  visited  the 
Ouoman  dominions,  and  when  the  face  of 
affairs  was  extremely  different. 

"  In  1783  I  set  sail  from  Marseilles  on  a 
fursoit  agreeable  to  my  inclinations;  and 
with  that  alacrity,  that  confidence  in  others 
and  ID  myself,  which  youth  inspires,  I  gaily 
kfi  a  country  of  peace  and  plenty  to  live  in 
a  land  of  baroarism  and  wretchedness,  with- 
out any  other  motive  than  that  of  employing 
the  lime  of  a  restless  and  active  youth  in  pro- 
curing knowledge  of  a  new  kind,  and  through 
its  means  of  embellishing  the  remainder  of 
my  life  with  a  radiant  circle  of  reputation 
aod  esteem. 

"  lo  tbeveardjon  the  contrary  (1795),  I  em- 
barked at  Havre  with  that  disgust  and  indiii'cr- 
«ice,  which  the  sight  and  experience  of  inj  us- 
ticc  and  persecution  impart.  Sorrowful  at  the 
pdri,  anxious  for  the  future,  I  was  going 
with  distrust  to  a  free  people,  to  try  whether 
a  sincere  friend  of  that  lioerty,  whose  name 
had  heco  so  profaned,  could  find  for  his  de- 
clioing  years  a  peaceful  asylum,  of  which 
£ufU)e  no  longer  afforded  him  any  hope. 

"  In  this  disposition  I  visited  successively 
almost  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  study- 
ing the  climate,  laws,  inbabitanu,  and  their 
manners,  chiefly  with  regard  to  social  lite 
sod  domestic  happiness :  and  such  was  ti)e 
nauU  of  my  oMeivations  and  reflections, 
dut,  considering  on  one  hand  the  gloomy 
and  boisterous  state  of  France  and  all  liuropo; 
tbe  probability  of  long  and  obstinate  wars 
from  the  contest  arisen  between  prt-judiccs 
«n  the  decline  and  knowledge  increasing,  l>e- 
Jween  dispositioiis  ffrown  old  and  young  li- 
tcrtj«s arising :  on  the  other  the  peaceful  and 
imiling  aspect  of  die  United  Stales,  in  con- 
•wjuencc  of  the  immense  extent  of  territory 
to  be  peopled,  the  facility  of  acquiring  landed 


property,  the  necessity  and  profits  of  labour, 
personal  freedom,  aiui  tlu-  liberty  of  nian'» 
employing  his  industry  in  any  w^iv  he  might 
think  proper,  and  the  I'nildness  of  the  govern- 
ment, founded  on  its  very  weakness.  Afier 
weiji;hing  all  these  raoiivc:*,  1  had  foriued  a 
resolution  to  remain  in  the  United  Straes  j 
when,  in  the  spring  of  17yS,  an  epidemic 
animosity  against  the  Freiicli  breaking  out, 
and  the  threat  of  an  immediate  rupture, 
compelled  me  to  withdraw." 

Disappointed  in  his  schemes,  he 
thought  he  should  render  a  useful  and 
acceptable  service  to  his  countrymen  by 
composing  a  work,  the  want  of  which  he 
himself  had  felt.  He  accordingly  drew 
the  outlines  of  a  plan  which  **  embraced 
the  soil  and  climate  of  the  country,  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  their  distri- 
button  over  the  territory,  their  division 
into  dtfierent  kinds  of  labour,  the  habits 
or  manners  resulting  from  their  occupa- 
tions, and  the  combination  of  those  habits 
with  the  ideas  and  prejudices  derived  from 
the  parent  stock;  the  causes  and  incidents 
which  led  to  the  independence  of  the 
present  United  States ;  the  changes  pro- 
diiced  by  that  great  revolution  j  the 
consequences  which  in  die  natural  course 
of  things  may  be  justly  expected  from 
it ;  and  the  reasons  which  induce  him 
to  discourage  Frenchmen  in  particular 
from  settling  in  America.*' 

Other  engagements,  added  to  a  bad 
state  of  healtn,  having  prevented  the 
completion  of  his  design,  he  has  now 
presented  to  the  public  only  that  part  of 
At  which  relates  to  tlie  climate  and  soil  of 
the  United  States,  witii  a  few  other  nii^ 
cellaneous  particulars.  Much  of  the  in- 
formation  which  the  work  contains  is 
given  from  his  own  observation ;  tlie 
rest  he  has  drawn  from  the  most  respec- 
table authorities ;  and  where  they  failed 
him  he  has  candidly  acknowlegcd  his  ig- 
norance. It  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
more  than  a  general  sketch  in  which 
many  tilings  require  farther  elucidation : 
but  the  sketch  bespeaks  the  hand  of  a 
master. 

The  natural  boundaries  of  the  United 
States  Mr.  Volney  conceives  to  be  the 
Atlantic  ocean  on  the  east ;  the  West 
Indian  sea  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico  on 
the  south;  tlie  Mississippi  oh  the  w.-jt; 
and  the  live  great  lakes  with  the  river 
Si.  Lawrence  on  the  north  :  these  limits, 
however,  are  at  present  a  little  contracted 
by  the  Spanish  setflements  on  the  south 
and  the  British  settlements  on  the  north. 

This  vast  territory  he  considers  with 
B2 
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respect  to  its  sspect,  its  general  configu- 
ration, it«  internal  structure,  its  climate* 
the  direction  of  its  iivi&ils»  and  the  pre- 
TAtling  diseases. 

His  description  o£  the  aspect  of  the 
country  is  lively  and  precise ;  such  as 
could  not  have  been  given  without  ac- 
tual inspection* 

**To  a  European  traveller,  sav«  he,  and  more 
especially  to  one  accustomed  (ike  me  to  tlie 
naked  (ui'ids  ofEgypt,  of  Asia,  and  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  MediteiVdinean,  the  prominent  fea- 
tureof  the  American  soil  h  a  wild  appearance 
of  almost  uninterrupted  forest*  wliicii  displays 
iiAelf  on  the  shores  of  the  sea,  and  continues 
growing  thicker  and  thicker  as  you  proceed  i  n  to 
the  interior  of  the  country*  Uuring  tlu*  long 
journey  I  made  in  I79^y  from  the  mouth  of 
the  IJilnwarc  through  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  Kentnctv,  to  the  rivrr 
Wahash,  thence  to  the  north,  through  tiie 
north-western  territory,  as  far  as  fort  i3e- 
troit ;  then  by  the  way  of  lake  Eric  to 
Niagara  and  Albany  ;  and  the  year  follow- 
ing from  ik>ston  to 'Richmond  in  Virginia,  I 
Scarcely  travelled  three  miles  togctlier  on  open 
and  cleared  land.  Every  where  I  found  the 
roads,  or  rather  paths,  bordered  and  over- 
shadowed with  coppices  or  tall  trees  ;  the  si- 
lence and  sameneM,  of  which,  the  soil  in 
some  places  parched  up,  in  othcn  marshy, 
trees  fallen  through  agc»  or  blown  down  by 
stormSf  and  rotting  on  the  ground,  with  the 
tdrmenting  8warm«  of  breeze-flies,  niohqOet- 
toes,  and  gnats,*  do  not  posM»s  all  the 
charms,  that  our  romance-writers  dreaui  of 
amid  the  smoke  of  a  city  in  Europe.  It  is 
true,  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  this  con- 
tinental forest  displays  some  openinffs,  form- 
ed by  the  brackish  marshes,  and  me  cuUi- 
vatea  fields  that  are  continu^ly  extcuding 
round  the  absorbine  focus  of  the  cities*  It 
has  also  considerable  vacancies  in  the  wes- 
tern countries,  particukriy  from  the  Wahash 
to  the  Mississipui,  towards  the  borders  of 
lake  Erie,  and  toe  river  St  Lawrence,  in 
Kentucky,  and  in  Tenessee,  where  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  and  still  more  the  ancient  and 
annual  conflagrations  of  the  savages,  ha\e 
produced  spacious  deserts,  e^led  savannalis 
Dy  the  Spaniards,  and  prmriti  by  the  Cana- 
dian v  as  also  by  the  Aniericans,  who  have 
adopted  this  word.  These  deserts  I  cannot 
conrpare  with  those  I  have  seen  in  Syria  and 
Arabia,  but  rather  with  what  are  called  die 
9teps  or  desertf  of  Tartary  5  the  savannahs 
like  thei/ep«  being  covered  with  thick  shrub-. 
by  plants,  three  or  four  feet  hi^,  exhibiting 
during  summer  and  anturnn  a  rich  tapestry 
of  verdure  and  flowers,  very  seldom  to  be 
seen  in  the  large  and  naked  deserts  of  Arabia. 
Throu)diout  Sie  rest  of  the  United  States, 
particularly  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
talKior  couatryj  from  which  the  rivers  flow 


in  opposite  directions,  some  to  the  Atlantic^ 
others  to  the  Mississipj)i,  the  realms  of  forciSK 
have  experienced  but  sfisght  infringements  on 
their  domain  ;  and  compared  with  France 
we  may  say,  that  the  eiitirc  country  is  one 
vast  wood. 

**  Such  is  the  general  aspect  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States ;  an  almost  uniu- 
terrupted  continental  forest :  five  ^reat  bkc« 
on  the  north  :  on  the  west  extensive  ^van- 
nahs:  in  the  centre  a  chain  of  mountains, 
their  ridges  runnins  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  sea-coast,  the  aistaiice  of  which  is  from, 
fifty  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  and  send-* 
ing  off  to  the  east  and  west  rivers  of  longt;r 
course,  of  greater  width,  and  pouring  int4» 
the  sea  larger  bodies  of  water,  tlian  ours  iu 
Europe ;  most  of  thcs^  rivers  having  cascades 
or  fulls  from  twenty  to  n  hundred  and  forty- 
feet  in  height,  mouths  sfKicious  as  gulphs, 
and  on  the  southern  eoasts  marshes  extending 
al)ove  two  hundred  and  (ifly  miles  in  length  : 
on  the  north,  snows  remaining  four  or  6ve 
months  of  the  year :  on  a  coast  of  three  hun- 
dred leagues  extent,  ten  or  tweU*e  cities,  all 
built  of  ^rick,  of  of  wood  )xiinted  of  diflerent 
colonrs,  and  containing  from  ten  to  sixty 
thousand  inhabitants:  round  these  cities 
farm-houses  built  of  trunks  of  trees,  which 
they  call  Ivg-houscs,  in  the  centre  of  a  few 
fields  of  wheat,  tobacco,  or  Indian  corn  ^ 
these  fields  separated  by  a  kind  offence  made 
with  branches  of  trees  instead  of  hedges,  for 
the  most  fiart  full  of  stumps  of  trees  half 
burnt,  or  stripped  of  their  bark,  and  still 
standing ;  while  both  houses  and  fields  are 
inchased  as  it  were  in  masses  of  forest,  in 
which  they  are  swallowed  up,  and  diminish 
both  in  number  and  extent  the  further  you 
advance  into  the  woods,  till  at  len^  from 
the  summits  of  the  hills  you  perceive  only 
here  and  there  a  few  little  orown  or  yellow 
squares  on  a  ground  of  green.  Add  to  this  a 
fickle  and  vartubic  sky,  an  atmosphere  alter- 
nately verv  moist  and  very  dry,  very  misty 
and  very  clear,  very  hot  anu  veiy  cold,  ^d  a 
temperature  so  changeful,  that  in  the  same 
day  you  will  have  spring,  summer,  autumn^ 
and  winter,  Norwegian  frost  and  an  Afrienu 
sun.  Figure  to  yourself  ihese,  and  you  will 
have  a  concise  physical  sketch  of  the  United 
States." 

The  most  remarkable  appearance  in  its 
general  configuration  is  the  chant  of  moun- 
tains which  traverse  it,  sometimes  in  ond 
ridge,  but  more  frequently  in  several 
collateral  ones,  for  more  than  a  thousand 
miles»  and  through  nearly  its  whole^. 
lengthy  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.* 
Lawrence  to  the  source  of  the  Apalachi- 
cola  in  East  Georgia,  and  t)ience  called 
by  the  native  Indians,  the  AUeehany^ 
which  in  their  language  signifies  the  end* 
less  mountains.    Guided  by  this  chaia 


A  small  black  fly,  worse  than  the  gnat  of  Europe;  OOqIc 
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fQr  author  divides  the  United  States  into 
three  parallel  regions  in  the  direction 
of  the  coast,  or  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W. : 
the  first  between  the  mountains  and 
the  ocean ;  the  second  between  the 
moontains  and  the  Mississippi ;  and  the 
third  the  mountains  themselves.  But 
die  mountainous  tract  north  of  Hudson's 
rirer  differs  in  so  many  essential  particu- 
lars from  the  southern  chain  that  we 
lihall  take  it  separ.ucly>  and  shall  collect 
together  as  briefly  as  possible  what  is 
related  of  each  under  distinct  heads  in 
diferent  parts  of  the  work. 

I.  The  country  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the   mountains  soutli  of  Hudson's 
river,  varies  in  breadth  from  fifty  to  a 
handled  miles*  increasing  as  it  advances 
«)uth^-ard.     It  has  a  low  shore  and  but 
little  elevation  throughout  the  whole  of 
ks  extent*  but  is  distinguished  by  two 
smgular   ridges:  the  first  of  limestone 
sot  above  fifteen  yards  broad  at  a  me« 
diam»   and    sometimes   not    exceeding 
three,  extending  in  length    above  two 
hiindred  miles  frohi  the  Potowmack   to 
the  Roonoake,  and  running  parallel  to 
the  eastermost  ridge  of  mountains  at  the 
distance^  of  from  three  to  five  miles  ;  the 
spcofid  of  micaceous  granite,  from  two  to 
sx  miles  bfoad,  and  nearly  five  hundred 
long,  commencing  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Hudson,  and  extending  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  coast  a  little  beyond  the  Koa- 
noake.     It  is  cut  by  all  tlie  rivers,  and 
its  course  is  distinctly  marked   by  the 
falls  which  it  makes  in  Uiem. '  Tne  land 
between  it  and  tli«;  sea  varies  in  breadth 
from  thirty  to  a  hundred  miles,  and  con- 
*uts  of  fine  white  sand  such  as  is  found 
OQ  the  coast,  to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet. 
Between  it  and  the  mountains  the  sur- 
face is  diversified  by  gentle  unduLitions, 
and  the    M>ii  is   composed  of  different 
junds  of  earth  and  stones,  in  some  places 
jumbled  together,  in  others  arranged  in 
«rata,  exhibiting  all  the  signs  ot  river 
alluvions.     Nearly  the  whofe  of  this  dis- 
trict from  the  mountains  to  the  coast  is 
covered  by  what  Mr.  Volney  calls  the 
southern    forest,    consisting    chiefly  of 
pines  and  other  resinous  trees,  which  di»> 
play  aperpetual  verdure  to  the  eye, 

i  Tiie  district  north  of  Hudson's  river 
bas  ahteh  rocky  coast,  interspersed  with 
'eefs  which  are  connected  with  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  adjoining  continent ;  and  is 
tonncd  by  h'ttle  mountains  or  chains 
*hlch  roiiphen  the  greater  part  of  its 
wrfacc.  But  its  principal  cnain  com- 
J&enccs  at  the  capes  near  th^  mouth  of 


the  river  St.  Lawrence,  called  br  sailon 
Mount  Notre  Dame  and  Magdafeu;  and 
diverging  gradually  from  the  river,  sepa- 
rates' the  waters  of  its  bason  from  those 
of  New  Brunswick  and  Maine.  It 
then  forms  what  are  called  the  Grcrn 
Mountains,  and  divides  the  bason  of  the 
Connecticut  from  that  of  lakes  Cham- 
pkin  and  George.  At  the  head  of  Lake 
George  it  throws  out  branches  to  the 
west,  which  separate  the  sources  of  the 
Hudson,  the  Mohawk  and  the  Susqiie- 
hannah  from  the  small  rivers  which  fall 
into  lake  Ontario  ;  and  are  finally  lost 
in  the  vast  elevated  plain  of  the  great 
lakes  and  the  north-west  territory.  That 
which  appears  the  principal  ridge  con- 
tinues its  southerly  direction  till  it  ter- 
minates a:  West  Point  on  the  Hudson, 
where  it  has  a  very  rugged  surface, 
which  has  acquired  the  name  of  the 
Highlands. 

The  height  of  the  White  Motmtains 
in  New  Hampshire,  which  are  visible 
thirty  leagues  at  sea,  is  estimated  by 
Belknap,  ^m  the  accounts  of  travellers, 
at  ten  thousand  feet,  but  is  judged  by 
S.  Williams  to  be  not  more  than  seven 
thousand  eight  hundred.  Killington 
Peak  in  Vermont,  measured  by  Williams 
as  the  loftiest  in  that  part  of  the  chain, 
is  only  three  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fifty-four  feet ;  nine  hundred  and 
sixteen  feet  lower  than  Ben  Nevis  in  Scot- 
land, and  sixteen  less  ths^n  Snowdon  in 
North  Wales. 

The  soil  throughout  this  district  rests 
on  a  bed  of  granite,  which  forms  the 
skeleton  of  the  mounuu'ns,  and  admiu 
rocks  of  a  different  nature  only  as  excep- 
tions. The  banks  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence are  generally  schistous :  tJie  island 
of  Montreal  is  calcareous,  as  is  the  west 
branch  of  Green  Mountains  and  the 
greater  part  df  the  shores  of  lake  Cham- 
plgin  ;  limestone  is  also  found  in  the 
county  of  Maine,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  New  York,  and  in  a  few  other  places  : 
the  rocks  of  Ticonderago  arc  s?ndstone« 
With  tliese  exceptions  the  whole  of  the 
country  is  granite  ;  and  it  appears  from 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  that  this  granitic  region 
extends  through  all  the  countVy  from 
lake  Winnipeg  to  Hudson's  Bay  and 
the  coast  of  Labrador. 

Thia  district  is  covered  by  what  our 
author  calk  the  northern  forest,  which 
like  the  southern  one  consists  of  pines, 
&c.  leaving  only  the  banks  of  the  river 
and  their  aauvions  to  the  deciduous  trees; 
and  extends  by  the  way  of  Canada  to  the 
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north,  TC'hcrc  it  soon  gives  way  to  the 
juniper  and  the  meagre  shrubs  thinly 
scattered  in  the  deserts  of  the  polar 
circle. 

3.  The  mountainous  district  south  of 
Hudson's  river  forms  a  lofty  rampart  or 
terrace  between  the  countries  of  the  At- 
lantic and  of  the  Mississippi.     Its  length 
to  its  termination  near  the  Mississippi, 
may  be  estimated  at  near  one  thousand 
miles,  and  its  breadth,  which  is  very  va- 
riable, from  seventy  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty.  It  commences  tn  a  group  called 
the  Kaats-kill  mountains  on  the  right 
bank  of  Hudson's  river,  and  brahches  oflF 
into  a  band  of  nearly  parallel   ridges, 
which  extend  from  north-east  to  south- 
west across  the  states  of  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  and  Virginia,  increas- 
ing their  distance  from  the  sea  as  they 
proceed  southward.  These  ridges  having 
continued  parallel  to  each  other  till  they 
arrive  at  the  frontier  of  North  Carolina, 
unite  into  a  knot  called  by  Mr.  Volney 
the  Alleghany  arch.     The  first  of  them 
on  tlie  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Mr.  Volney, 
in  opposition  to  Mr.  Arrowsmiih,  but 
supported  by  the  respectable  authority 
of    Evans,  Fry,    and  Jefferson,  traces 
along  the  Trent,  Oley,  and  flying  hills 
of  Pennsylvania.     It  crosses  the  Susque- 
hannah  below  Harrisburg,  where  it  in« 
creases  in  height,  and  is  generally  called 
the  blue  ridge,  though  it  appears  in  the 
maps  of  Evans  and  some  other  geogra- 
phers, un^ler  the  name  of  South  moun- 
tains,    Mr.  Volney   says  without    any 
ffood  reason,  but  .doubtless  from  its  re- 
lative situation  with  respect  to  the  gene- 
ral band,  which  has  a  south-west  direc- 
tion.    It  crosses  the  Potowmack  above 
the  Shenando,  and  James's  river  above 
the  junction  of  its  two  superior  branches. 
The  ridge  called  North  mountain  pro- 
ceeds also  from  the   Kaats-kill  group, 
passes   through  Pennsylvania  under  the 
name  of  the  Kittany,  and  crosses  all  the 
rivers  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the 
bhic  riJp:e.     The  third  and  highestridge 
wliidi  separates  the  vallics  of  the  Atlan- 
tic from  those  of  the  Mississippi,  is  not 
distinctly  marked  in  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, but  appears  to  be  lost  in  the 
high  levels  about  the  sources  of  the  Mo- 
hawk and  Susquehannah.     Mr.  Volney 
deriveii  its  principal  ramification  alsofrom 
the  Kaau-kill  ;   but  as  we  conceive  im- 
properl  y ,  for  that  ram  ification  being  cut  by 
the  Delaware  and  the  Susquehannah,  is 
truly  a  subordinate  ridge.     South  of  the 
Susquehannah  it  is  distinctly  marked  as 


far  as  the  Alleghany  knot,  whence  ft  pnv' 
ceeds  nearly  single,  and  closely  pressed 
on  the  west  by  the  river^Kanheway  to  a 
second  knot  still  in  Carolina,  when  It 
sends  out  the  Kentucky  ridges  and  the 
Cumberland  mountain  to  the  west,  and 
proceeds  almost  alone  to  the  angle  of 
Georgia  under  the  various  names*of  white 
Oak,  Great  Iron,  Bald  and  Blue  Moun- 
tains. From  that  point  it  takes  a  direction 
nearly  west  towards  the  Mississippi^* 
separating  the  bason  of  the  Tenesee  from 
the  sources  of  the  streams  which  run 
southward  through  Georgia  and  Florida. 
It  is  there  called  the  Apalachian  moun- 
tain, from  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  have 
also  given  their  name  to  Apalachicola,  a 
considerable  river  which  takes  its  rise 
from  that  part  of  the  chain  and  faUs  into 
the  gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  as  the  French 
became  first  acquainted  with  this  part  of 
the  grand  chain,  they  improperly  gave  its 
name  to  the  whole.  West  of  tiie  grand 
Alleghany  there  are  also  some  parallel 
ridges,  the  principal  of  which  is  called^ 
in  diflFerent  parts  of  the  line,  the  Guuley^ 
Laurel-hill,  and  Chesnut-ridge ;  but  of 
these  Mr.  Volney  acknowledges  that  he 
has  not  sufficient  documents. 

The  mountains  of  this  lone  chain  differ 
from  those  of  Europe  in  having  more 
regularity  in  their  direction,  greater  con- 
tinuity in  their  ridges*  and  less  irregula- 
rity in  the  line  of  meir  summits.  ITiey 
are  also  much  less  lofty.  The  high- 
est peak  of  the  Kaats-kul  group,  mea* 
sured  in  1798  by  Peter  de  la  Bigarre, 
was  found  to  be  S549  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  tide- way  in  Hudson's  river. 
The  summit  of  tlie  Alleghanies  near  the 
source  of  the  Potowmack,  was  calculate^ 
in  1789,  by  George  Gilpin  and  James 
Smith,  to  be  3237  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Otter  Peak  in  Virginia,  the 
highest  land  in  all  that  part  of  Oie  coun- 
try, is  supposed  by  Mr.  Jefierson  to  be 
only  4O00.  The  whole  of  this  chain» 
therefore,  so  far  from  having  a  right  to 
be  compared  with  the  Alps  or  the  Py- 
renees, can  scarcely  boast  an  equality  in 
point  of  height  witn  the  mountains  in  the 
nighlands  of  Scotland.  The  chain 
called  the  Blue  ridge  from  the  frontier  of 
Pennsylvania  to  James  river,  says  Mr. 
Volney,  always  exhibited  to  me  the 
appearance  of  a  terrace  elevated  ten  or 
twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  plain, 
with  a  very  steep  ascent,  and  a  summit 
so  even,  that  we  scarcely  perceive  its  un- 
dulations, or  the  few  gaps  that  serve  fcir 
passages  across  it.    It&  general  outline 
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miist  consequeotly  resemble  the  soutb« 
em  YoriEshire  wolds,  when  seen  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  York ;  nor  can  any 
part  of  the  AUeghanies  have  ^  much 
more  commanding  aspect  than  that  of 
the  Cross  Fell  cham»  as  it  appears  from 
the  banks  of  the  Eden  in  the  neighbour- 
lu>od  of  Appleby,  in  Westmoreland. 

Hodsoa's  river  not  only  breaks  the 
continuity  of  the  great  chain,  but  marks 
also  tbe  separation  of  mountains  which 
are  entiiely  different  from  each  other  in 
tkeir  component  parts.  The  Kaats-kilU 
the  Blue  ndge,  the  Alleghany,  and  in  ge- 
neral all  the  chain  as  far  as  the  angle  of 
Georgia^  are  chiefly  composed  of  sand- 
rtone.  Other  kinds  of  stone  occur  only 
as  eiceptions.  The  mountain  between 
Harrisburg  and  Si;nbury  consists  in  part 
of  granite ;  and  there  are  numerous 
blocks  of  the  same  stone  at  the  foot  of 
the  S.  W.  chain  in  Virginia.  A  few 
Uocks  of  granite  are  also  found  at  the 
gap  made  in  the  Blue  ridge  by  the  Po- 
tovmack :  but  the  nucleus  in  that  part 
is  grey  quartz ;  and  between  Frederick-* 
town  and  Harper's  ferry  in  the  same 
ridge,  a  milky  white  quartz  called  arrow- 
siooe,  is  mixed  with  me  sand-stone.  The 
greatest  exception  is  the  long  calcareous 
valLnr  between  the  Blue  ridge  and  the 
North  mountaiii  from  Easton  on  the  De- 
laware to  the  Alleghany  knot,  with  z 
collateral  slip  of  the  same  kind  on  the 
east  side  of  th^  Blue  ridge^  from  the 
Schuylkill  to  the  ^ap  made  by  the  Po- 
towmack-  The  limestone  of  both  these 
tracts  is  generally  of  a  pretty  deep  blue 
colour,  often  much  broken,  as  if  it  had 
been  jumbled  together  by  violence  ;  and 
where  the  strata  are  regularly  inclined  to 
the  horizon,  it  is  generally  at  an  angle  of 
40  or  50**.  Mr.  Volney  does  not  kno\v 
that  any  fossil  shells  have  been  found  in 
it.  Strata  of  coal  are  found  on  the  upper 
bank  of  the  Potowmack.  In  Virginia 
the  bed  of  James  River  rests  on  a  bed  of 
€qjX  about  four  and  twenty  f^et  thick  on 
an  inclined  i^Lr^tum  of  granite,  under 
One  hundred  and  twenty  feet  of  red  clay. 

This  sandstone  region  is  covered  with 
what  Mr.  Vohiey  calls  the  middle  forest, 
consisting  of  different  species  of  oak, 
beech,  maple,  yralnut,  sycamore,  acacia, 
mulberry,  plum,  ash,  birch,  sassafras  and 
poplar  on  tl)e  side  of  the  Atlantic,  witli 
the  addiuoa  on  tl^  w^st»  of  the  cherry, 
hors&chesout,  psvpaw,  m^noUa,  and 
Ofther  deciduous  trees;  occasionally 
snin|^ie4  vjth  ti^ie  r^i^^W  ^Jifh  ^(^ttercll 


throughout  the  plain,  and  collected  in 
clomps  on  the  mountains. 

4.  The  country  between  the  Alleghany 
mountains  and  the  Mississippi,  from  the 
great  lakes  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  may 
be  divided  into  three  large  districts  very 
distinct  from  each  other.  The  first  lies  be* 
twecn  the  lakes  and  the  Ohio,  forming 
what  the  Americans  call  the  North-west 
Territory,  which,  for  want  of  sufficient 
population,  is  not  yet  an  established  state. 
Its  surface  ,is  nearly  plain,  with  gentle 
risings ;  and  en  its  western  side,  fiom  the 
Wabash  to  the  Mississippi,  nothing  is 
found  but  vast  level  meadows.  It  forms 
part  of  that  high  level  already  mention- 
ed, which  swords  a  bed  for  four  of  the 
great  lakes,  and  in  which  are  the  sources 
of  the  waters  that  run  partly  into  th^ 
Northern  Ocean  by  the  gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  partly  into  the  gulf  of 
Mexico  by  the  Mississippi,  and  partly 
into  the  Atlantic  by  the  Mohawk,  Hud- 
son, and  Susquehannah.  The  Alleghany 
mountains  are  in  some  respects  only  the 
breast-work  of  this  flat,  which  almost 
equals  them  in  height ;  and  its  northern 
and  southern  decUvities  are  so  gentle 
that,  in  the  floods  of  winter,  streams, 
pavigable  by  boats,  form  a  junction  be- 
tween the  sources  of  the  Wabash,  which 
fxms  into  the  Ohio ;  the  Miami,  which 
rnns  into  lake  Erie ;  the  Huron,  which 
falls  into  the  entrance  of  tlie  same  lake  j 
Grand  River,  which  flows  into  lake  Mi- 
chigan, and  several  others.  The  soil  is 
generally  a  bed  of  clay  covered  with  ex- 
cellent black  mould,  and  resting  on  an 
immense  stratum  of  horizontal  crystal- 
lized primitive  limestone,  of  a  close  smooth 
gram,  and  generally  of  a  grey  colour. 
The  rivers,  in  consequence  of  the  flatness 
of  the  surface  ^nd  clayey  nature  of  the 
soil,  run  even  witli  the  surface.  The 
.second  district  extends  from  the  Ohio  to 
the  Tenesee,  composing  the  states  of 
Kentucky  and  Tenesee.  It  is  traversed 
in  its  whole  extent  by  lateral  branches 
of  the  AUeghanies,  steep  in  Iheir  decli- 
vities and  narrow  at  their  suniniits,  ex- 
cept tlie  Cumberland  chain  between  the 
river  of  that  name  and  th'j  Tenesee, 
w  hich  is  thirty  miles  in  breadth.  Its  fun- 
damental stratum  is  also  of  a  limestone 
ixi  lamina?  of  one  or  more  inclus  thick, 
covered  by  a  kind  of  black',  rich,  loose 
.and  friable  mould,  which  the  streams  and 
tlie  rivers  vyenr  away,  makinfx  for  lliem- 
.  selves  two  perpendicular  hanks  from'^i'ty 
_  to  four  huudxcd  fetV  lii^h.     It  is  noticvij 
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as  a  sfTBgokritf  in  the  rivers  of  BLentuckj, 
that  they  flow  more  slowlj  near  their 
sources  and  more  rapidly  afterwards :  a 
proof  that  the  upper  part  of  their  coarse 
IS  a  flat  country,  ana  the  lower  ohe»  at 
the  entrance  into  the  vale  of  the  Ohio, 
down  a  more  declining  slope.  The  hills 
and  vallies  are  covered  with  the  dpcidu* 
ous  trees  of  tl|e  middle  fprest,  hut  mnch 
superior  in  size  and  vigour  to  those  tJbat 
grow  on  the  At^ntic  si(Jc  of  the  chaial 
The  third  district  is  bounded  to  the  nortl^ 
by  the  Apalachian  chain,  from  which  its 
Tivers  run  into  the  lower  part  of  the  Mis^ 
sissippi  and  the  gulf  of  Mexipp.  Its 
surface  near  the  Apalachis^n  chain  Is  a 
little  hilly,  gradually  sinluK  into  a  fiat 
as  it  approaches  the  sea,  at  first  rich  and 
fertile,  but  neaf  the  coast  sandy^  and  bar* 
ren.  Concerning  the  composition  of  the 
Apalachian  and  Cumberlamd  chain,  Mir. 
Volney  could  procure  no  authentic  iitfor- 
ination  ;  he  was  therefore  unable  to  as- 
sign the  contiguit|r  of  the  sandstone  to 
the  calcareous  region,  with  precision. 

The  |»incipal  seat  of  coal  in  the  west- 
ern country  is  above  Pittsburg  on  tlie 
Ohio,  in  the  space  between  the  Laurel 
mountains  and  the  rivers  Alleghany  and 
Monongahela,  where  there  is  a  stratum 
almost  throughout  at  the  mean  depth  of 
twelve  or  sixteen  feet.  This  stratum  is 
supported  by  the  horixontal  bed  of  lime^ 
^one,  and  covered  with  strata  erf' schisms 
and  slate. 

We  have  purposely  confined  our* 
selves  to  the  tacts  brought  forward  in 
this  part  of  the  work,  disposing  them  in 
«he  order  which  appeared  best  suited  to  a 
brief  abstract  i  and  have  passed  over  the 
hypotheses  and  reasonings  which  Mr* 
Volney  has  founded  on  them  :  though, 
did  our  limits  permit,  we  could  have  toU 
lowed  him  witn  pleasure  in  his  conjec- 
tures concerning  the  ancient  lakes  which 
he  supposes  must  have  occupied,  at  some 
very  remote  period,  the  upper  part  of  the 
basons  of  the  Ohio  and  Hudson,  and  par- 
ticularl]^  of  all  the  rivers  which  intersect 
tbe'BH^f  rid|;€f«  And  this  we  should  have 
<ion^'  Without^  iany  apprehensioa  of  dimi- 
nishing our  reverence  (or  the  writings  of 
Moses  as  the  vehi<;le  o^  divine  rerelation. 
Whatever  opinions  may  be  entertainetl 
concerning  tne  antiquity  of  our  globe  as 
a  pbme^  and  the  changes  which  its  sui*- 
face  luis  undergone  wUh  respect  to  the 
^iiftibution  of  land  and  ^ater,  we  have 
ihe  concurring  testimony  of  |>rofane  his« 
torj  ami  of  afi  credible  tradition,  in  sup* 


port  of  the  comparatively  recent  creatiofi  - 
of  the  human  race.  Mr.  Volney  himself 
in  a  learned  dissertation  on  ancient  chro^ 
nology,  published  in  the  Encyclopedie 
Methodique,  has  shewn  the  perfect  cor- 
respondence of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
historians  in  their  accounts  of  ancient 
nations ;  with  this  advantage  in  favonr 
of  the  latter,  that  theff  regnpir  narrative 
extends  to  a  much  earlier  sera.  Howlong^ 
the  matter  of  the  earth  had  existed  when 
it  was  first  peopled  with  rational  inhabi- 
tants, and  through  what  different  stages 
it  had  passed  before  it  received  a  form 
suitable' to  their  wants,  are  known  only 
to  Him  wtth  whom  one  day  is  as  a  thou* 
sand  yearsi  and  a  thousand  years  as  one 
day.  Of  tIiese,Moses,wearepersuaded» 
was  as  ignorant  as  ourselves.  Ne  might 
record  uie  prevailing  ideas  of  his  own 
time}  and  v/e  mzj  reason  on  appear* 
ances  *  as  they  gradually  open  to  our 
Imowledge,  but  oiey  form  no  part  of  his 
divine  legation  or  of  our  religious  faith. 
Nothing,  in  our  esdipation,  can  be  more 
injudiaous,  nothing  can  be  more  uxi* 
friendly  to  the  chnstiai^  cause  than  an 
eager  desire  to  maintain  that  the  writers 
or  the  Old  and  New  Testament  were^as 
sttpernaturall^  instructed  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  to  the  principles  of  natural  poiloso* 
phy  as  in  the  essential  articles  of  sacre4 
tmth. 

With  respect  to  the  climate  cf  the 
United  States,  the  chief  particidars  poind- 
ed out  by  Mr.  Volney  are,  that  on  the  eait 
of  the  mountains  it  is  not  only  colder  in 
winter,  but  also,  though  not  generally 
noticed,  hotter  in  summer  than  the  coun- 
tries under  the  same  parallel  in  Europe ; 
that  the  daily  variations  are  also  greiiter 
and  more  abrupt ;  and  that  in  the  basons 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  from  the 
eastern  termination  of  the  Apalachian 
chain  to  the  great  lakes,  it  is  less  cold 
by  three  degrees  of  latitude  than  it  is  in 
the  AtLintic  states  $  or  in  other  words» 
that  those  trees  and  plants  which  reouire 
a  winter  less  cold  and  of  shorter  dura- 
tion, are  found  three  degrees  farther 
north  on  the  west  side  of  the  Allegbanie^. 
These  jil^uliarities  Mr.  Volney  illu»> 
trates  and  proves  by  a  long  deuil  of 
facu  partly  founded  on  his  own  know- 
ledge, and  partly  on  the*  accounts  of  in- 
telligent observers.  But  dicy  are  much 
too  long  to  be  transcribed,  and  could 
not  be  easily  abridML  On  the  same 
account  we  are  obliged  to  tefer  our 
readen  to  the  work  itsdf  for  die  fuOwd 
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uwescif^sitioii  of  ttiB  different 
vhids  diat  prmil  ui  different  seasons  of 
the  jtar  aod  in  diffefent  parts  of  the 
conatrr*  from  which  be  attenpts  to  ac* 
coont  for  these  apparent  anomalies.  That 
part  of  his  system  which  attributes  the 
higher  temperature  of  the  western  district 
to  the  inflnence  of  the  trade  wind,  di* 
Terted  from  its  course  by  the  high  land 
which  bounds  the  gulf  of  Mexfco,  and 
forced  by  the  direction  of  the  coast  up 
the  bason  of  the  Mississippi,  is  peculi^lj 
ingenious  and  satisfACtory. 

The  principal  |)reTailing  diseases  in 
the  United  States  are  reduced  to  four. 
1.  Colds  and  catarrhs  frequently  termi* 
nating  in  pulmonary  consumption,  the 
natural  effect  of  those  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  which  are  the  distingnish- 
rog  characteristics  of  the  climate.  %,  De* 
fluxions  on  the  gams  with  rottenness,  and 
premature  loss  of  teeth*  3.  Autumnal 
JQtcnnittent  feiwrs  particularly  endemic 
in  piaces  recently  cleared,  and  in  the 
neighboarhood  of  marshes  or  stagnant 
waters.  4.  The  yellow  fever,  which  Mr. 
Vofaiey  decidedly  pronounces  to  be  an 
indigenous  production  of  the  country, 
thought  at  the  same  time,  by  no  means 
positiTcly, denying  its  contagious  cha^ 
racter. 

**  Socfa  (he  eondtides)  me  the  chief  cbarac- 
tenafthesotUncI  dimateof  the  United  States, 
of  which  1  hanrtt  tiacedas  accorate  a  ptciure,  as 
the  model,  so  various  in  its  exteott  and  so  sub- 
ject to  local  exceptions,  will  ad  ml  t .  It  remains 
DOW  with  the  reader,  to  form  hisbwnjudg- 
aient  respecting  the  advantages  and  inconve- 
flicficesof  a  coontry  become  so  celebrated, 
and  destined  by  Hs  joeographical  situation,  as 
weil  as  its  political  genius,  to  act  so  impor- 
tant a  part  on  the  staoe  of  the  world,  i  so 
aoeh  the  less  pretend  to  influence  the  (i))i* 
D;on  of  others  in  this  .respect  by  giving  my 
o\va,  becatue  I  have  frequently  ex}>ertcaceir, 
titti  on  this  Buljeet  more  than  any  othcr^ 
tbe  tastes  of  people  differ  according  to  the 
iedino  and  orgudices  of  habit.  Frequently 
ltt*e  I  beard  opinions  totally  opposite  ad- 
^fHxd  in  companies  of  tfavellers  in  the 
Uimed  States  from  the  various  parts  of  Eii- 
rape.  The  l>uie  and  the  Englisbmiin  find 
Bait  with  the  heat  of  a  climate,  that  a|>- 
petn  modeiate  to  tbeSpanbid  ond  Venetian : 
the  Polaadcr  and  the  native  of  Provence  com* 
^  of  humidity,  where  the  Dutchman  finds 
both  the  air  and  the  soil  a  little  too  dry :  opi- 
nwns  obviously  arising  from  compa  ■  'Son  with 
tbe  native  and  aecustomed  climate  of  the  in- 
divideal.  Slifl  it  is  tmc,  that  all  Eoropeans 
H^  in  condemning  the  extreme  vanable- 
na»  of  ihcf  weather  from  cold  to  hot,  and 
^n^ho^toooj|d:  but  the  Americans^  who 


consider  this  reproach  almost  as  a  personal 
offence,  already  de&nd  their  climate  as  their 
property,  and  have  throe  |iowerful  motives  of 
partijility  to  it. 

''These are  individual  self-love,  common  to 
all  men,  and  national  vanity,  which  is  every 
day  growing  greater}  a  habit  contracted  from 
die  cradle,  and  become  a  second  nature  ;'and 
a  pecuniary  ifiterest  as  <lear  to  the  stale  as  to 
individuals,  that  of  selling  lands,  and  attract* 
ing  foreign  purchasers  and  fimvign  ca()stals. 
W  ith  such  motives  it  would  be  difficult  to 
persuade  thorn  that  ttie  United  States  are  not 
the  best  country  in  the  world :  yet  if  tlie  enii* 
grant  who  wishes  to  settle,  couect  opinions 
from  state  to  state,  the  inhabitants  of  tlic 
southern  will  deter  him  from  fixinj[;  in  those 
of  the  north  by  the  length  of  the  winter ;  the 
hardships  of  the  severe  cold ;  the  cxpmccs 
thenoe  arising  for  his  dwelling,  clothes,  fir* 
ing,  Sec. ;  the  necef»siiy  of  keeping  his  cattle 
in  a  stable  half  tbe  year,  and  eonsequently  of 
cultivating  and  laymg  4n  a  stock  of  fodder* 
building  Wns,  ice, ;  and.  lastly,  by  the  mo- 
derate produce  of  the  soil.  Tne  inhabitant 
of  the  north*  on  the  contrary>  boasting  hit 
heaUii  and  activity,  the  effects'of  the  eoldnest 
of  his  climate,  the  poorness  of  his  land,  an4 
the  necessiW  of  labour,  will  decry  the  south- 
ern states  for  the  insalubrity  of  their  marsbos 
and  rice-grouuds ;  the  torment  of  their  in- 
sects, flies  and  ntoschettoes  ;  tlie  frequency 
of  their  fevers  ;  the  intensity  of  their  h<»t  j 
the  indolence  and  feebleness  pf  consiitutioa 
thence  arising,  and  producing  idle  habits,  a 
dissipated  life,  abuse  of  liquors*  lofe  of  gam* 
bling,  &c.(  all  of  them  promoted  likewise  by 
the  very  richness  of  the  soil  and  abundance  of 
its  produce.  At  the  same  time  the  inhabitant 
of  Carolina  will  agree  with  him  of  Maine  in 
decrying  the  central  states,  as  liable  to  the  in- 
conveniences of  both  extremes,  without  en- 
joyiiinr  their  advantages.  Accordingly  at  Phi- 
laflclphia  I  have  hrard  Carolinians  complain 
of  hent,  and  Canadians  of  cold,  l)ecause  the 
people  there  know  not  how  to  take  projjer 
precautions  against  either.  La<ttly,  if  in  a 
district  of  acknowledged  unheaitlnness  the 
emigrant  is  desirous  of  precise  information* 
ever}  inbabitaiit  assures  him,  that  the  focus 
of  insalubrity  is  not  in  his  farm,  but  a  neigh* 
hour's,  an4  ^at  the  fu\er  comes  to  him  from 
a  foreign  soil. 

"  The  fact  is,  every  individual »  every  na- 
tion, while  ihev  complain  of  their  soil  and  si- 
ttiation,  notwithstanding  prefer  their  country,  . 
tlieir  city,  their  farm,  from  sclMove,  fmm  hi- 
terest,  and  above  all,  from  a  motive  less  felt, 
though  far  more  potent,  that  of  habit.  Tht 
Egyptian  prefers  his  Nile,  the  Arab  his 
scorching  sands,  the  Tartar  his  open  wilds, 
the  Huron  his  immense  forests,  the  (lindbo 
his  fertile  plains,  the  Samoyede  and  &kimo 
the  barren  and  frozen  shores  of  their  northern 
seas:  neither  of  them  would  forsake,  would 
change  his  native  soil,  and  this  solciv  from  tho 
force  of  that  habit,  of  which  so  much  is  said. 
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but  all  the  magic  power  of  which  is  ncrer 
known,  till  we  quit  our  own  circle,  to  experi- 
ence the  effects  of  foreign  habits. 

M  Habitis  apl^iysical  and  moral  atmosphere, 
which  we  breathe  without  perceiving  it, 
and  the  peculiar  and  distinguisning  qualities 
of  which  we  cannot  know,  but  by  breathing 
^  different  air.  Accord  in  ziy  they  who  pos- 
•esa  the  greatest  understanding,  if  they  would 
talk  of  ttie  habits  of  others  without  ever  hav- 
ing stepped  out  of  their  own,  that  is  in  fact  of 
sensations  they  have  never  experienced,  are 
io  reality  no  more  than  blind  men  discoursing 
of  colours.  And  as  backwardness  m  passing 
such  judgments  constitutes  that  rational  spi- 
rit, so  much  decried  by  the  blind  and  hypo- 
critical under  the  name  of  the  spirit  of  pbtlo- 
•ophy,  I  shall  content  myself  with  saying,  that 
in  comparison  with  the  countries  I  have  seen, 
and  without  renouncing  the  prejudices  of  my 
own  fee1inp:s,  and  native  constitution,  the 
climate  of  Egypt,  Syria,  France,  and  a)l  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  ap- 
pears to  me  far  superior  in  goodness,  healthi- 
ness, and  plfosantness,  to  that  of  the  United 
States  :  that  within  the  circuit  of  the  United 
States  themselves,  had  I  to  make  ^oipe  on 
^  Atlantic  coast,  it  would  be  the  point  of 
Rhode  Island,  or  the  south-west  chain  in  Vir- 
ginia between  the  Rappahannock  and  the  Roa- 
noak  i  in  the  western  country,  it  would  be  the 
borders  of  lake  Erie,  a  hundred  years  henoe» 
when  they  will  have  ceased  to  be  annoyed 
with  fever;  biU  at  present,  on  the  iaith  of  tra- 
velleis,  it  would  he  those  hills  of  Georgia 
and  Florida,  that  are  not  »o  leeward  of  any 
marsh. " 

We  have  quoted  this  passage  at  full 
length  that  our  countrymen  may  profit 
by  the  judgment  of  an  enlightened  fo- 
reigner, and  be  assisted  in  forming  a  so- 
ber estimate  of  the  advantages  to  be  gain- 
ed and  the  disadvantages  likelj  to  be  in- 
curred, by  leaving  their  native  land  and 
settling  in  a  climate  so  dissimilar  to  their 
own.  Whatever  £ngli:»hmen  may  think> 
Frenchmen,  we  are  persuaded,  will  re- 
solve to  suffer  almost  any  oppression  at 
home,  rather  than  emigrate  to  the  back 
settlements  of  America,  when  they  read 
Mr.  Volney's  relation  of  his  visits  to  the 
wretched  French  colonies  atOallipolis  on 
the  Oliio,  and  at  fort  St.  Vincent's  on 
the  Wabash :  the  former  established  in 
the  year  I7iil  in  consequence  of  magni- 
ficent proposals  published  at  Paris  by  a 
number  of  persons  interested  in  the  sale 
of  lands,  who  called  tliemselves  the  Scioto 
Company :  the  latter  more  than  sixty 
years  since,  when  the  French  wer^  mas- 
ters of  Louisiana  and  Canada.  French- 
men, indeed,  in  Mr.  Volney's  opinion 
aie,  more  thitn  ull  other  Europeaii^,  un^ 


fitted  by  natural  disposition  9md  habitr 
for  the  situation  of  an  American  fanner. 
The  reasons  he  assigns  for  thjs  opinion 
are  so  striking  and  characteristic  that  we 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  transcrib- 
ing two  or  three  paragraphs. 

^'  The  American  setder  of  English  or  Ger« 
man  descent,  naturally  cold  and  phlegmatic^ 
sedately  forms  a  plan  of  managing  a  farm.  He 
turns  his  mind,  not  ardendy,  but  without 
ceasing,  to  every  thing  conducive  to  its  for- 
mation or  improvement  If,  as  some  travel* 
lers  have  laid  to  his  charge,  he  become  idle, 
it  is  not  till  he  has  obtained  the  object  of  his 
pursuit,  which  he  considers  as  a  competency. 

'•  The  Frenchman,  on  the  contrary,  with 
hb  troublesome  and  lestless  activity,  is  led  by 
enthusiasm  on  some  sudden  fit,  to  undertake 
a  project,  of  which  he  has  calculated  neither 
the  expence  nor  the  difBculties.  More  ir\ge- 
nious,  perhaps,  he  rallies  the  slowness  of  his 
German  or  English  rival,  which  he  compares 
to  that  of  an  ox :  but  the  German  or  the 
Englishman  will  answer  with  his  cool  good 
sense,  that  die  parience  of  the  ox  is  better 
adapted  to  the  plough  than  the  fire  of  the  met* 
tlesome  racer.  And  in  fact  it  often  hapnens. 
that  tho  Frenchman,  afler  having  unaone» 
corrected,  and  altered  what  he  had  begun, 
and  having  harassed  his  mind  with  desires  and 
fears,  is  at  length  disgusted,  and  relinquishes 
the  whole. 

**  The  American  settler,  slow  and  silent^ 
does  not  rise  very  early ;  but  when  he  has 
once  risen,  he  spends  the  whole  day  in  an  un- 
interrupted series  of  usefbl  labours.  At  break- 
fast he  coldly  gives  his  orders  to  his  wifcj^ 
who  receives  them  with  coldness  and  timi- 
dity, and  obev's  them  without  contndiction« 
]f  the  weather  be  fair,  he  goes  out,  ploughs, 
fells  troes,  makes  fences,  or  the  like :  if  it  be 
wet,  he  takes  an  inventory  of  the  contents  of 
his  bouse,  bam,  atid  stables,  repairs  the  doors, 
windows,  or  locks,  drives  nails,  makes  chairs 
or  tables,  and  is  constandy  employed  in  ren<* 
dering  his  habitation  seciire,  convenient,  and 
neat.  With  these  dispofiitions,  sufficient  ta 
himself,  he  wilt  sell  his  fiurn,  if  an  opportu- 
nity oflfcr,  and  retire  into  the  woods  thirty  or 
forty  miles  from  the  frontier,  to  form  a  new 
setdement.  There  he  wiU  spend  years  in  felU 
ing  trees,  making  for  himself  first  a  hut,  then 
a  stable,  then  a  barn  ;  clearing  the  ground, 
and  sowing  it,  &c.  His  wife,  patient  and 
serious  as  himself,  will  secoud  his  endeavours, 
op  her  part,  and  they  will  remain  sometimes 
SIX  months  without  sceinji;  the  face  of  a 
stiiangec :  but  at  the  expiration  of  f<iur  or  five 
years  tbcy  wUl  have  ac(]Utred  an  estate,  that 
ensures  a  subsistence  to  iheir  family. 

^*  The  Freneh  setder,  on  iheeentrary,  n&c% 
early  in  the  memtng,  i\  it  be  only  to  t;^lk  of 
it.  He  consuls  his  wife  on  what  he  shal|^ 
do,  iuid  listens  to  her  advice.  -It  would  be  a^ 
i;)(iiF9cle  if  il^ey  were  id^xvays  oi  the  K^ifut  0{>i- 
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Dion :  the  wife  argues,  opposes,  disputes :  the 
hnsboBid  insists  upon  or  yields  up  the  point, 
is  irriaiied  or  disheartened.  Sometimes  hit 
house  is  irksome  to  him,  and  he  takes  his 
gun,  goes  a  shooting,  or  a  journey,  or  to  chat 
with  his  neighbours.  At  other  times  he  stays 
at  home,  and  spends  his  time  in  talkint;  with 
eood  humour,  or  in  quarrellinir  and  scoldin*;. 
Kcighbonrs  pay  and  return  visits :  for  visitinf^ 
and  talking  are  so  indispensably  necessary  to 
A  Frenchman  from  habit,  that  throughout  the 
whole  frontier  of  Canada  and  JLouisiana  there 
is  not  one  settler  of  that  tiation  to  be  found, 
whose  house  is  not  within  reach  or  within 
slight  of  some  other.  In  several  places,  on 
asking  how  far  off  the  remotest  settler  was,  I 
have  been  answered  :  '  he  is  in  the  desert, 
with  the  bears,  a  league  from  any  house, 
without  baring  any  person  with  whom  he 
can  converse.^ 

**  This  alone  is  one  of  the  most  distin- 
gniihing  and  characteristic  features  of  the  two 
nations  :  accofdingi  v  the  more  1  have  reflect- 
ed on  the  sobject,  tne  more  am  I  persuaded, 
that  the  domestic  silence  of  the  Americans  is 
one  of  the  most  radical  causes  of  their  indus- 
try, activity,  and  success  in  agriculture,  coni- 
irerce,  and  the  arts  ;  and  the  same  applies  to 
the  English,  Dntch,  and  other  people  of  the 
north,  from  whom  they  are  descended.  In 
silence  they  concentrate  their  ideas,  and  have 
kisare  to  combine  them  and  make  accuiate 
calcolatioiu  of  their  expences  and  returns  : 
thev  accfuire  more  clearness  in  their  thoughts, 
and  consequently  in  their  expressions ;  hence 
there  is  more  decision  in  their  coiiduct,  both 
public  and  private,  and  it  is  more  to  the  point. 

••  On  the  contrary,  the  Frenchman,  with 
his  perpetual  domestic  chattering,  evaporates 
hfs  ideas,  submits  them  to  contradiction, ex- 
cites around  him  the  tattling  of  women,  back- 
biting, and  quarrels  with  his  neighbours,  and 
finds  at  length  he  has  souandered  away  his 
time,  without  any  benent  to  himself  or  hia 
£imilr.  These  particubrs  may  be  thought 
of  trifling  moment,  but  they  constitute  the 
employment  of  time  j  and  time,  as  Franklin 
savs,  i's  the  material,  from  which  the  thread 
oriifeisspuQ.** 

These  relations  arc  given  by  way  of 
appendix ;  and  another  equally  interest- 
ing is  added,  containing  general  obser- 
vations on  the  Indians  or  savages  of 
North -America,  with  a  vocabulary  of  the 
iaagoage  of  the  Miamis.  Mr.  Volney 
at  first  entertained  the  design  of  going  to 
live  for  a  few  months  with  these  people, 
to  study  them  as  he  had  done  the  Bedo- 
ween  Arabs  ;  but  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  their  disposition  and  manners  soon 
induced  him  to  relinquish  his  purpose. 
His  chief  knowledge  of  them  is,  there- 
fore, derived  from  a  Mr.  Wells,  who  liiid 
been  carried  off  by  the  savages  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  had  learned  several  of 
tlieir  dialectSy  and  had  come  to  t^iladcl- 


phia  in  1797  accompanied  by  a  Miami 
war-chief  called  Mishikinakwen,  or,  as 
the  word  signifies  in  English,  the  Little 
Tortoise.  The  Little  Tortoise,  whom 
Mr.  Volney  conversed  with  through 
the  medium  of  Mr.  Wells,  as  an  in- 
terpreter, proved  a  man  of  strong  na- 
tural sense  improved  by  observation  and 
experience.  The  result  of  their  inter- 
views was  a  full  conviction  in  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Volney  that  the  copper  colour  of 
the  Indians  is  not  innate,  but  occasioned 
entirely  by  the  influence  of  the  sun,  and 
of  the  grease  and  juice  of  herbs  with 
which  Uiey  besmear  their  skin:  or  ia 
other  words  that  it  is  not  the  mark  of  a 
distinct  race ;  that,  as  indeed  had  before 
been  ascertained  in  opposition  to  Lahon« 
tan,  Pauw,  and  lord  Karnes,  they  would 
have  a  beard  like  other  men,  if  they  did 
did  not  pull  it  up  by  the  roots,  a  prac- 
tice, as  Mr.  Volney  conjectures,  origi- 
nally adopted  to  deprive  their  enemies  of 
such  an  advantageous  hold  on  the  face  ^ 
that  their  savage  life  has  nothing  to  re- 
commend it  in  point  of  health,  sensitive 
enjoyment,  moral  feeling,  careless  ease* 
or  real  liberty  and  independence;  and 
finally,  that  in  their  general  sentiments 
and  character  they  bear  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  much  vaunted  ancient 
nations  of  Greece  and  Italy,  as  they  are 
described  no  less  by  sober  historians  than 
by  their  epic  and  tragic  poets. 

The  latter  decision,  we  confess,  startled 
us,  not  merely  on  account  of  its  novelty, 
but  also  of  its  militating  so  strongly 
against  the  deep-rooted  and  darling  per- 
judices  of  our  youth.  But  on  perusing 
the  proofs  produced  in  support  of  the 
charge,  we  have  been  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  its  truth ;  and  we 
agree  witt  Mr.  Volney  In  thinking,  that 
the  history  of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy, 
considered  at  large  in  this  point  of  view, 
would  fornj  a  work  highly  instructive. 
From  it,  as  he  observes,  "  we  might  learn 
justly  to  appreciate  a  number  of  preju- 
dices and  illusions,  by  which  otu*  jnil;;- 
ment  is  warped  in  early  life,  and  during 
tlie  course  of  our  education.  We  should 
there  see  what  opinion  we  ought  to  form 
of  that  pretended  golden  age,  When  men 
wandered  naked  in  the  forests  of  Hellas 
and  Thessiily,  living  on  herbs  and  acorns ; 
and  should  perceive  that  the  ancient 
Greeks  were  truly  savages  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  in  America,  and  placed  in 
nrarly  similar  circumstances  of  soil  and 
climate,  since  Greece,  covered  wiih  fo- 
rests, was  much  colder  tJiau  at  preseut.  Ia 
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consider  tbeir  politics  sod  moralff  lite 
their  poetry  and  arts»  tbe  types  of  all 
perfectiqn>  it  follows  at  lengtn,  that  our 
nomage  and  our  worship  are  addressed 
to  the  manners  and  spirit  of  barbarism 
and  savage  times.'* 

With  this  quotation,  eTfdently  intended 
b J  the  author  for  the  admonition  of  his 
countrymen*  but  equally  worthy  of  at^ 
tention  from  the  rulers  of  all  other  na- 
tions, we  shall  close  our  review  of  a  work 
trhich  has  afforded  us  uncommon  grati- 
fication, and  to  which  fifture  geographer* 
and  historians  will  be  indebted  for  a 
lar|;e  supply  of  curious  and  valuable  ma^ 
tenal& 


this  period  of  anarchy  and  disorder  of  a 
savage  life  we  should  see  the  origin  of  that 
character  of  pride  and  boasting,  perfidi* 
ousness  and  cruelty^  dissimulation  and 
injustice,  sedition  and  tyranny  that  the 
Greeks  display  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  their  history  :  we  should  per- 
ceive the  source  of  those  false  ideas  of 
virtue  and  glory  sanctioned  by  the  poets 
and  orators  of  those  ferocious  days,  who 
have  n(ade  war  and  its  melancholy  tro- 
phies  the  loftiest  aim  of  man*s  ambition, 
the  most  shining  road  to  renown,  and  the 
most  dazzling  object  of  admiration  to 
the  ignorant  and  cheated  multitude:  and 
since,  particularly  c^  late,  we  have  made 
t  point  of  imitating  these  people,  and 

Aar.  II,    An  Account  of  a   Vwage  U  uiMuh  a  Cthny  at  Pwrt  PtU^  m  Baii*t    ^ 
Sinui^  on  the  Souib  CmH  ^  New  South  JVales^  in  bis  Ma^stff  Ship  Caiaitta,  in  the 
Years  1802-3«^.    By  J.  n.  Tuckey,  Esq.  Fmi  Lkntenant  of  the  Calcutta.    8vo. 
pp.  23a 


THE  voyage  of  which  this  publica- 
tion is  a  narrative,  was  undertaken  with 
the  intention  of  making  a  settlement  in 
the  strait  which  separates  New  Holland 
from  Van  Diemen^s  Lands  a  measure 
adopted  by  government,  as  well  from  the 
commercial  view  of  favouring  the  ad- 
Tentures  for  the  capture  of  seals  in  those 
seas,  as  from  the  political  one  of  secur- 
ing a  passa^  tlirougli  the  straits,  and 
preventing  rival  establishments  by  other 
nations.  A  port  discovered  by  lieute- 
tenant  John  Murray,  and  named  after 
governor  Philip,  was  fixed  upon  for  the 
site  of  the  settlement,  as  being  represented 
to  possess  all  due  advantages  for  that 
purpose.  The  equipment  made  to  carry 
this  design  into  execution,  consisted  of  a 
king's  shipi  the  Caleutta,  originally  built 
for  the  East  India  company,  and  the 
Ocean,  a  hired  merchant  ship:  the  for- 
mer carrying  all  the  convicts  and  ma- 
rinesv  the  latter,  the  greater  part  of  the 
stores  and  necessaries  for  the  settlement* 
— ^The  summary  of  the  voyage  may  be 
given  in  a  few  words.  The  ships  cleared 
the  channel  about  the  end  ef  April  1803; 
reireshed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  theyr 
left  on  July  19th;  proceeded  to  their 
destination  in  Bass's  Strait,  where  they 
found,  upon  examination,  that  the  place 
was  not  adapted  for  the  purpose  in  view. 
Renouncing,  therefore,  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing a  settlement  there,  they  sailed  for 
Port  Jacksop,  where  die  Calcutta  took 
in  a  cargo  6f  ship  timber  for  the  n^yj. 
She  then  proceeded  alone,  and  passing 
to  the  southward  of  New  Zealand,  dou- 


bled Capo-  Horn,  and  arrived  again  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  on  May  22d ;  "  thus^ 
(says  thtfwriter)  accomplishing  a  voyajp^e 
round  the  world,  discharging  and  receiv- 
ing a  cargo,  in  eleven  months."  This 
extraordinary  celerity  is,  hovrever,  aug- 
mented in  our  computation,  since,  accord- 
ing to  the  preceding  statement,  tt  appears^ 
that  from  the  shin's  departure  from,  and 
return  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  little  more  than 
ten  months  elapsed.  It  should  however 
be  observed,  that  as  this  circumnaviga^ 
tion  was  all  within  the  southern  hemis- 
phere, the  space  was  less  than  a  great 
circle  of  the  globe. 

The  narrative  of  this  voyage  might 
have  been  spared  with  little  loss  to  the 
stock  of  public  information,  yet  it  afibrds 
matter  to  amuse  a  leisure  hour.  The  wri« 
ter  makes  a  sailor's  apology  for  inaccu- 
nicies  in  language,  nor  on  this  head  is 
there  nrach  to  blame.  His  style  and 
strain  of  sentiment  are  those  of  a  young 
man,  not  devoid  of  literary  taste  or  the 
habit  of  reflection,  but  as  yet  immature 
in  point  of  judgment.  He  is  most  co- 
pious in  his  description  of  the  manners, 
productions,  &c.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  but 
his  cmportunities  do  not  seem  to  have  en- 
abled him  to  add  much  of  value  to  the 
accounts  of  former  voyagers*  We  can- 
not but  suspect  his  accuracy  in  some 
points ;  thus,  after  giving  a  table  of  ex* 
ports,  in  which  their  collective  amount, 
mcloding  the  gold  and  silver,  is  suted 
at  a  little  more  than  1,600,0001.  he  in- 
forms  us,  that  the  whole  amount  of  the 
revenue  raised  in  the  dktrict  is  ae^ly 
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foor  taillions  sterling.  The  whole  reve- 
i»w  of  the  crown  of  Foitugal  is  reckoned* 
by  writers,  not  to  exceed  two  millions* 

From  the  intercourse  between  the  in- 
traded  settlers  and  the  natives  at  Port 
Philip*  it  wottld  seem  that  they  are  more 
tmmerous  and  daring  than  in  the  rici- 
nity  of  Sidney  and  Port  Jackson,  yet  th«t 
they  are  sarages  of  the  same  class :  that 
is,  of  the  lowest  description  of  human 
beings.  Perhaps  the  most  useful  part  of 
this  work  consists  of  some  annexed  ^  Ob* 
serrations  respecting  the  selection  of  con- 
Ticts  for  transportauon,and  on  the  nie»ns 
of  presenrinjT  health  on  the  voyage."  In* 
trodocing  the  subiectwith  a  sentencefitmi 
lord  Bacon,  in  wfiich  he  enumerates  the 
trades  and  professions  most  proper  for 
settling  a  plantation,  or  colony,  ne  goes 
on  to  say,  ^  how  little  such  a  selection  is 
attended  to  in  the  transporution  of  con- 
victs to  New  South  Wales,  was  suffici* 
cntly  exemplified  on  board  the  Calcutta, 
whm,  out  of  three  hundred  and  seven 
coQTicts,  there  were  but  eight  carpenters 
and  joiners,  three  smiths,  one  gardener, 
twenty  labouring  farmers,  two  nshermen, 
nine  taylors,  and  four  stone-masons. — 
The  remainder  may  be  classed  under  the 
heads  of  gentlemen's  servants,  hair-dres* 


sers,  hacknej-coachmen,  chairmen,  silk* 
weavers,  calico-printers,  watch-ma  kerst 
lapidaries,  roercnants- clerks,  and  geatli^ 
nun.**  He  proceeds  to  make  some  par* 
ticular  remarks  on  gentlemen  eouvictsy  who 
are  ^  worse  than  useless,  for  they  are  in- 
variably troublesome/*  Unfit  for  ma- 
nual labour,  stung  with  the  remembrance 
of  thar  former  rank  in  society,  and  im- 
patient of  degradation,  they  are  turbu- 
lent and  insolent,  and  are  rendered  worse 
by  the  attentions  they  are  apt  to  meet 
with  from  those  who  sympathize  with 
them  on  the  ground  of  a  former  sim(* 
larity  of  condition.  The  precautions 
suggested  for  the  prevention  of  disease 
in  the  passage,  chiefly  refer  to  cleanli- 
ness, and  to  the  correction  of  moisture. 
They  will  be  consulted  with  advantage, 
by  those  who  are  entrusted  with  uie 
transportation  of  convicts.  We  were 
somewhat  amused  with  the  new  sense  of 
a  word  in  the  marine  phraseology.  The 
decks,  he  says,''  should  be  scrubbed  with 
Inbks  and  dry  sand.'*  Lest  the  land-rea- 
der should  suspect  a  profanation  in  thin 
direction,  he  is  informed  in  a  note,  that 
bibles  are  blocks  of  wood,  a  foot  lotig, 
and  six  inches  deep  and  wide.  These 
tars  are  certainly  comical  fellows. 
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CONDAMINE  published,  in  1745, 
Us  relation  of  a  journey  through  the  in- 
terior of  South  America,  to  determine, 
by  measurement,  the  figure  of  the  earth. 
To  that  celebrated  narrative  this  journal 
bears  constderable  resemblance.  Both 
traveUets  have  pathless  wildernesses  to 
pervade,  and  ferocious  savages  to  fear  i 
rivers  unmapped  to  navigate,  and  ma- 
thematical instruments  to  unpack  at  every 
station.  But  Condamine  is  always  mind- 
ing his  reader's  business,  and  Mr.  Elli- 
cott his  own ;  the  one  is  on  the  watch  for 
all  those  features  of  the  surrounding  sce- 
nery and  incident,  which  the  Europeans 
would  catch  at  as  remarkable  ]  the  other 
is  weighing  every  thing  in  his  statistical 
sca]^,  and  endeavouring  to  assign  a 
place  to  every  notice,  in  proportion  to 
)ts  connexion  with  the  jnteresu  of  the  re- 
public. Condamine  is  the  more  cosmo- 
pclitical,  Ellicott  the  more  patriotic  ob- 
server. 

The  route  of  this  respectable  commis- 
Amer  extends  from  Pbifadelpkia  to  Pitts- 


burg, on  the  Ohio :  down  that  river  to  its 
junction  with  the  Mississippi,  thence  to 
Natchee,  where  the  author  bad  to  await 
the  reluctswit  co-operation  of  the  Spanish 
commissioners,  in  tracing  the  boundary 
line  along  the  skirts  of  the  Floridas.  Ap- 
prehensions were  entertained  by  the  Ame- 
rican government,  that  the  baron  Coron- 
delet,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  chief 
command  at  New  Orieans,  and  who  was 
supposed  to  have  the  French  interests 
full  as  much  at  heart  as  those  of  his  no- 
minal sovereign,  the  king  of  Spain,  would 
indirectly  obstruct  the  delivering  up  of 
the  military  posts.  There  were  strong 
symptoms  of  insidious  delay,  and  of  hos- 
tile mtentions.  The  American  commis- 
sioner therefore  encouraged  a  sort  of 
conquest  by  fraternization.  The  people 
of  Natchez  were  stimulated  to  arm,  to 
rise  against  the  Spanish  governor  Gay- 
oso,  to  elect  a  representative  committee, 
and  thus  to  transfer  their  own  allegiance. 
A  very  entertainint?  part  of  the  narrative 
i$  this  revolution  ul*  ^«^Atche/QQQTp 
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Trom  Natchez  the  author  proceeds 
down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans, 
thence  to  the  guide-line  on  thte  Mobile, 
then  to  Pensacola,  which  serves  as  a 
starting  place  for  many  strips  of  survey, 
and  finally  to  tlie  end  of  the  guide-line 
on  the  Chattahocha.  The  author  finally 
descends  the  river  Saint  Mary,  and  re- 
turns home  through  the  Carolinas. 

An  observatron  still  very  important 
to  the  ministers  of  Great  HHtain,  occurs 
in  the  preface.  The  island  and  city  of 
New  Oileans  form  tto  part  of  the  terri- 
tory ceded  by  France  and  Spain  to  North 
America.  As  a  portion  of  West  Florida, 
k  is  yet  the  property  of  his  catholic 
knajesty,  and  is  necessarily  the  eventual 
emporium  of  a  commerce,  co-extensive 
with  the  navigableness  of  the  Mississippi : 
tlje  right  of  transfer,  by  sale,  to  a  neu- 
tral power,  is  of  course  suspended  dur- 
ing war,  else  a  belligerent  power  could 
make  over  all  its  viUnerable  possessions 
to  a  neutral,  and  resume  them  at  a  peace. 
The  purchase  of.  the  Floridas,  therefore, 
by  the  North  American  government,  if 
not  completed  before  the  commencement 
of  a  war  between  Britain  and  Spain,  can- 
not, conformably  with  the  law  of  na- 
tions, be  effected  during  such  war.  The 
Americans  are  said  to  be  engaged  in  a 
conquest,  by  fraternization,  of  these 
lands ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  such 
transfers  merit  respect.  If  the  pope 
could  have  re-seized  his  Avignon,  or  tne 
king  of  Sardinia  his  Savoy,  after  their 
fraternization  with  France,  no  admitted 
principles  of  right  would  have  opposed 
the  resumption ,  yet  the  choice  of  the 
people,  fairly  ascertained,  desen^es  to 
become  a  legitimate,  as  it  is  an  honour- 
able title.  New  Orleans,  and  its  island 
is  to  the  Mississippi,  what  Trinidad  may 
become  to  the  Oronoko. 

From  an  anecdote  recorded  in  the  se- 
cond chapter,  it  appears  that  the  Indians 
have  invented,  what  a  recent  French  wri- 
ter calls  a  ^/iAi^,  a  method  of -talking 
to  people  of  all  languages,  without  un- 
derstanding theirs,  a  dialect  of  signs  and 
gestures,  an  idiom  in  pantomime. 

**  A  few  da\'9  after  we  had  encamped  at  the 
confluenceof  the  rivers,  Mr.  Philip  Nolan, 
to  well  known  for  his  atliictic  exertions,  and 
dexieriiy  in  taking  wild  horses,  stopped  at 
our  camp,  on  his  way  Iroai  iNcw  Macfrid  to 
fort  Maasac,  having  two  boats  at  the  latter 
place  shut  up  by  the  ice.  From  him  I  ob- 
tained much  uicful  information  relative  to 
the  situations,  and  chavacwrs,  of  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants  of  Natchez;  which,  at  that 


time,  wii^  a  matter  of  mere  curiosity,  but 
which  eventnaliy  I  found  extremely  useful. 
Being  pi^^ased  with  his  conversation,  and  find- 
ing that  he  had  a  very  extensive  kno>vledge 
of  that  country,  particularly  Louisiana,  I  re- 

Suested  the  pleasure  of  his  company  down 
le  river,  as  we  were  unacquainted  with  the 
navigation  of  it,  to  which  he  agreed.  After 
staying  with  us  one  night,  «he  proceeded  up 
to  Massac,  and  remained  there  till  our  store- 
boat  reached  that  place,  and  accompanied 
her,  with  his  two  boats,  down  to  us.  While 
in  our  camp,  he  obscr\'ed  a  number  of  Indi- 
ans, who  were  from  the  west  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  spoke  to  them  in  the  several  lan- 
guages with  which  he  was  acquainted,  but 
they  could  not  understand  him ;  he  then  ad- 
dressed them  by  signs,  to  which  they  imme- 
diately replied,  and  conversed  some  tune  with 
apparent  ease  and  satisfaction.  This  was  the 
first  time  I  had  either  seen  or  heard  of  this 
curious  language ;  and  being  led  by  cariosity 
to  speak  to  Mr.  Nolan  upon  the  subject,  he 
informed  me  that  it  was  used  by  many  nations 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  who  could 
only  be  uniderstood  by  each  other  in  that 
way,  and  that  it  was  commonly  made  use  of 
in  transactiiM;  their  national  concerns.  A 
vocabulary  otpart  of  this  curious  lang^uage, 
has  been  sent  on  to  the  American  Philoso- 
phical Society,  by  William  Dunbar,  esq.  of 
the  Mississippi  territory,  and  contains  a  much 
more  particular  account  of  it  than  I  could 
give.'* 

How  strange,  that  the  European  na« 
tions  should  yet  want  a  convenient  me- 
dium of  intercottlrse,  which  is  established 
throughout  the  diinly  peopled  territories 
of  the  illite^ate  savages  ot  North  Ame- 
rica 1  Unless  the  signs  of  the  free-ma- 
sons can  be  embellished  by  a  theoretical 
philosophy,  into  the  last  lingering  rem- 
nants of  a  decayed  art  of  talking  wkh 
the  lingers,  there  is  no  parallel  contriv- 
ance in  the  civilized  world* 

The  following:  particulars  of  the  nan'- 
gation  of  the  Mississippi  have  here  some 
novelty : 

*'  In  descending  the  river,  you  -meet  with 
but  little  variety;  a  few  of  the  sand  bars  and 
islands  will  give  von  a  sample  of  the  whole. 
When  the  water  fs  low,  you  have  high  mud- 
dy banks,  quick-sands,  and  sand-bars;  and 
when  full,  you  might  almost  as  well  be  at 
sea.'  For  days  together,  you  will  float  with- 
out meeting  any  thing  like  soil  in  the  river, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  environed  by  an  un- 
inhabitable, and  almost  unpenetrable  wilder- 
ness r 

••  This  river,  like  all  others  passing  through 
flat  countries,  and  not  checked  or  confined  by 
hiils  or  mountains,  is  very  crooked,  as  maybe 
seen  by  the  chart. 

••In  consequence  of  the  great  body  of  vater 
in  the  Mississippi,  and  the  tight  and' louse  ua- 
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tare  of  the  soH*  tbe  concave  btnks  of  the  ri- 
ver are  laHiDg  in,  more  or  less,  during  every 
^neral  &11  ox  rise  of  the  water;  and  I  believe 
but  few  people  have  ever  descended  it,  in 
eidier  of  those  stain,  who  have  not  heard  or 
seen  ha^  portions  of  the  banks  give  way, 
which  are  mstantly  carried  oft  by  the  current, 
and  the  earth,  sand,  and  some  of  the  rubbish, 
atcasn  deposited  in  the  eddies  formed  by  the 
conTcx  points  bdow. 

**  From  whi^t  has  been  said,  one  general 
caution  must  necessarily  present  itself  to  those 
concerned  in  navigating  tne  Mississippi, which 
b  to  avotd  the  concave  banks  or  shores. — 
Masy  fatal  accidents  have  happened  on  this 
river,  either  through  ignorance  of  the  danger, 
or  inattention  in,  coining  to  at  improper 
olaces  on  the  ihore,  to  cook,  procure  fuel,  or 
tor  othcrr  paiposes.  We  have  a  late  instance 
of  a  Mr.  M'Farlinz,  and  part  of  his  crew, 
being  lost  by  the  uAline  of  a  bank.  When 
the  banks  are  tnundatea,  they  are  less  dange- 
rous, being  in  some  measure  supported  by  tne 
water,  and  not  so  liable  to  give  way ;  but  the 
coocare  shores  are  still  to  be  avoided,  because 
the  water  near  the  bank,  and  elevated  above 
h,  not  being  confined  to  the  course  of  the 
river  by  the  lower  current,  rushes  straight  for- 
ward among  the  cane  and  timber,  and  if  Ken- 
tocky  boats,  as  they  are  called,  fall  within 
the  orau^ht  of  this  upper  current,  it  will  be 
extremely  difficult  to  relieve  them,  or  prevent 
their  being  lost  in  the  woods.  Many  losses 
have  been  sustained  from  this  cause. 

"  A  boat  may  at  all  times  come  to  with 
safety  at  a  sand  oar,  the  upper  or  lower  end  of 
an  isiaad  where  young  bushes  are  srowing,  or 
just  at  the  beginning  of  tddy,  below  any  of 
the  points  th^  aie  covered  with  young  cotton 
wood,  (the  populus  deltoides  of  Marshall,) 
or  willows,  (salix  nigra.)     From  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio,  down  to  the  walnut  hills,  it  Is 
not  safe  to  descend  the  river  in  the  night,  un- 
less the  boat  be  tmcommonly  strong,  on  ac- 
coant  of  the  sawyers  and  planters.  The  for- 
mer are  trees  sli^thr  confined  to  the  bottom 
by  some  of  their  roob  or  limbs,  and  the  loose 
or  floating  ends  coniintte  a  vibiatory  motion, 
geaeraUy  up  and  down:  some  of  them  rise 
fi^-e  or  SIX  ieet  above  the  water,  every  vibra- 
tion.   The  latter  are  more  dangerous,  being 
6tm\j  fixed  or  planted  in  tJie  bottom.    They 
are  all  easily  avoided  in  daylight.  With  these 
precautions,  the  Mississippi  may  be  navigated 
with  as  much,  if  not  more  safety,  than  any 
other  river  upon  this  continent    It  may  ge- 
nessHy  be  observed,  that  the  banks  of  all  our 
rivers  subject  to  inandation,  are  higher  on 
the  margins  of  the  rivers  than  some  distance 
from  them,  axid  commonly  terminate  by  a 
mttle  declivity  in  a  swamp.'    Tliis  is  the  case 
the  whole  length  of  the  Mississippi,  fiom  the 
moodi  of  the  Ohio  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico  ; 
hcQcc  some  supeHicial  observers  have  been 
led  to  believe,  that  the  river  passes  along  the 
top  of  a  hill,  with  a. valley  on  each  side  of  it. 
After  the  water»  at  the  time  of  the  inunda- 


tion, rises  above  the  bank,  it  runs  from  the 
river  into  the  swamps  with  great  rapidity, 
till  they  are  filled  to  a  level  wiih  ihe  main  cur- 
rent. Those  swamjH,  which  communicate 
immediately  with  the  u^tilf  of  Mexico,  or  the 
salt  water  lakes,  ne^crlRll  during;  the  inunda- 
tion ;  consequently  the  current  coniinues 
over  the  banks  into  them,  till  the  waters  fall. 
Advanttt^  hath  been  taken  of  this  circum- 
stance, in  a  number  of  places  about  New 
Orleans,  for  the  erection  of  saw  mills,  which 
are  found  to  answer  a  valuable  purpose,  and 
are  kept  constandy  going  the  whole  term  of 
the  inundation. 

"  The  first  large  body  of  water  which  leaves 
the  Mississippi,  and  falls  by  a  regular,  and 
separate  channel,  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  is 
the  Chafali)!.  It  leaves  the  Mississippi  in  the 
westernmost  part  of  that  remarkable  hend 
just  below  the  boundary,  and  has  every  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  formerly  a  continu- 
ation of  the  Red  river,  when  the  Mississippi 
washed  the  high  land  from  ClurksviPe,  to  the 
Bayou  Tunica,  or  Willing*8  creek,  the  traces 
of  which  are  yet  visible  by  the  lakes,  throush 
which  a  large  current  yet  passes,  when  the 
river  is  hich.  The  distance  on  a  straight 
line  from  Ularksvilie  to  ttie  fiayou  Tunica^ 
is  not  more  than  eight  miles,  but  by  the  pre- 
sent course  of  the  nver,  it  is  snpnosed  not  to 
be  less  than  fifty  miles.  Shoula  the  Missis- 
sippi break  its  way  through  by  a  shorter 
course,  which  i^  more  than  a  mere  probabi- 
lity, the  Chafalia  will  again  become  a  part  of 
the  Red  river. 

*•  When  the  Mississippi  ishigh,  thedraught 
into  the  Chafalia  is  very  strong,  and  has  ire- 
ouently  carried  rafts,  and  likewise  some  few 
nats,  or  Kentucky  boats,  down  it,  which 
are  generally  lost.  This  branch,  notwith- 
standing its  ma(::;nitude,  is  not  navigable  to 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  owing  to  an  immense 
fioatmg  bridge,  or  raft,  across  it,  of  many 
leagues  in  length,  and  so  firm  and  compact 
in  some  places,  that  cattle  and  horses  are 
driven  over  on  it.  This  surprizing  floating 
bridge,  or  raft,  is  constantlv  augmented  by 
the  tries  and  rubbish,  which  the  Chafalia 
draws  out  of  the  Mississippi.** 

As  Natchez  seems  likely  to  become  a 
metropolis  of  the  back  settlements,  a  cen- " 
tor  of  administration,  of  literature,  and 
of  traffic,  It  may  be  useful  to  notice  the 
quality  of  its  productions. 

"  The  staple  commodity  of  the  settlement 
of  Natchez  is  cotton,  which  the  country  pro- 
duces in  great  abundance,  and  of  a  g«n^d  qua- 
lity. The  making  of  indicro,  and  raising  to- 
bacco, were  curried  on  with  spirit  some  ye^irs 
ago,  but  thev'  have  both  e;ivcn  way  to  the 
cultivation  of  cotton.  The  country  produces 
maize,  or  Indian  corn,  euual,  if  not  superior 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  The  time 
of  planiiufi;  itts  from  the  beginning  of  March, 
uulil  the  beginning  of  July.     The  cotton  i* 
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generallv  ulanted  in  the  latter  end  of  Febru- 
ary, ami  the  beginning  of  March.  Rye  has 
been  attempted  in  some  places,  and 'raised 
with  success ;  but  wheat  has  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded. Apples  and  cherries  are  scarce  $  but 
peaches,  phuubs,  and  figjs,  are  very  abundanc- 
The  vegetables  of  the  middle  states  generally 
mcceed  there.  The  sugar-cane  has  oecn  at- 
tempted near  the  southern  part  of  the  dis- 
trict, near  Uie  boundary,  I  have  not  vet 
beard  with  what  success :  but  from  Point 
Coup«e»  down  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  it  an- 
•wers  at  present  better  than  any  other  ar- 
ticle ;  and  sugar  has*  within  a  few  years  past, 
become  the  staple  commodity  of  that  jiart  of 
^c  Mississippi.  A  variety  of  oranges,  both 
awe«t  and  sour,  with  lemons,  are  in  great 
plenty  on  that  part  of  the  river. 

**  Prom  the  great  number  of  artificial 
mounds  of  eartn  to  he  seen  through  the 
whole  settlement  of  Natohex»  it  must  at  some 
former  period  have  been  well  populated.— 
Those  mounds  or  tumuli  are  generally 
square  and  flat  on  the  top :  mid  to  this  cir- 
cumstance in  &vour  of  the  former  popula- 
tion of  that  district,  the  following  fact,  which 
is  very  conclusive.  In  all  parts  where  new 
plantations  are  opened,  broken  Indian  ear- 
then-ware is  to  be  met  with ;  some  ot  the 
pieces  are  in  tolerable  presen-ation,  and  retain 
distinctly  the  original  ornaments,  but  none 
of  it  appean  to  have  ever  been  glazed." 

How  melancholy  to  observe^  in  the 
midst  of  these  forsaken  wilds,  the  «e« 
Kqoes  of  anterior  civilization,  and  abo- 
lidiedarts!  Henejpevfaaps  dwelt  some 
fogitiTe  remnant  (rfthose  Mexicans,  who 
scorned  to  submit  to  Spanish  jurisdic- 
tion) who  undertook  a  vain  conflict 
with  contiguous  barbarism,  but  preserv- 
ed awhile  the  knack  of  manufacturing 
-  pottery,  and  of  picture  writing.  The 
gesture  language  of  the  roving  Indians 
may  ttsdif  be  the  result  of  Mexican  in- 
tellect  s  and  a  translation  into  sims,  of 
their  ptcture  writing,  v;hich»  like  the 
flourisnes  of  the  Chinese,  might  be  intel- 
ligible to  distinct  nations,  in  their  respec- 
tive languages.  Perhaps  these  mounds 
or  barrows  were  once  the  haunts* or  the 
tombsof  those  Welsh  Indians,  the  wil« 
dered  posterity  of  the  companions  of 
Madoc,  whom  our  bardic  songs  and  na- 
tive traditions  describe  as  the  first  ex- 
plorers of  the  Patomak,  and  the  earliest 
£ur<^an  settlers  of  the  Blue  Mountains. 
We  send  to  Babylon  for  its  brick-bats  ; 
why  not  to  Natchez,  for  its  broken  and 
buried  crockery  ?  A  single  Welsh  syl- 
lablet  on  the  rim,  would  wake  all  the 
echoes  of  Plinlimmon.  How  favour- 
Mt  the  Icbure  of  savages  is  to  acute 


observations  of  htuaan  charactery  to  ethic 
wisdom,  to  the  practically  correct  esti- 
mate  of  men,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  anecdote: 

"  Two  ur  three  days  before  our  public  con* 
ferences  took  place  with  the  Indians,  the 
Mad  i3og  asked  colonel  Hawkins  and  my- 
self, if  we  supposed  that  governor  Folch 
would  attend  at  the  treaty :  to  which  we  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative.  *•  No,  replied 
the  Mad  Dog,  he  will  not  attend,  he  knows 
what  I  shall  say  to  him  about  his  crooked 
talks :  his  tongue  is  forked ;  and,  as  you  are 
here,  he  will  be  ashamed  to  show  it.  If  he 
stands  to  what  he  has  told  us,  vou  will  be 
oflcnded,  and  if  he  tells  us  tnat  the  line 
ought  to  be  marked,  he  will  contradict  him- 
self; but  he  will  do  neither,  he  will  not 
come/' 

♦«  On  the  4th  of  May,  wc  were  joined  bv 
colonel  Maxant,  and  several  other  Spanisn 
officers.  Colonel  Maxant  represented  gover- 
nor Folch,  who  was  taken  so  unwell  on  hit 
way  to  the  treaty,  that  he  thought  proper  to 
return  back  to  jpensacola.  So  soon  as  the 
Mad  Dog  discovered  that  governor  Folch 
had  returned  to  Pensacola^aMwasnotsoine 
to  attend  the  treaty,  h^  called  upon  colonel 
Hawkins  and  myself,  and  with  some  desiee 
of  pleasantry  said,  **  Well,  the  governor  does 
not  come :  I  told  you  so ;  a  man  with  two 
longaes  can  only  speak  to  one  at  a  time.** 

An  extraordinary  instance  of  idiosyn- 
crasy is  here  recorded ; 

•'  My  journey  up  the  river  was  disagree- 
able  anci  paiufui,  being  blistered  by  the  rhus 
radicans,  (poison  viiM,)  from  head  to  ieet. 
This  aptitude  to  be  disordered  by  this  poi* 
souous  vegetable,  I  have  been  subject  to  from 
my  infancy,  and  have  generally  been  confined 
in  consequence  of  it,  at  least  once  a  week 
every  summer  since.  The  evaporation  from 
the  'dew  from  this  plant  in  tne  morning, 
falling  upon  me,  is  sufficient  to  produce  this 
effect.  Tlwr  irritation  and  heat  of  this  com* 
plaint  was  Arequendyr  so  excessive,  that  1  had 
to  plunae  into  the  river  many  times  in  the 
davf  ana  lav  whole  hours  in  it  during  the 
night,  which  was  the  only  relief  I  could  find. 
Medical  aid  had,  at  all  times,  proved  itief- 
fectual  to  relieve  me.** 

Another  phxnomenon  in  physiology 
deserves  attentioiu 

"  There  are  some  bushes  scattered  over 
the  island,  (Kayo-ani);  but  what  p^rticu- 
larly  aiiracted  my  attention  was,  the  amazing 
piles,  or  stacks,  of  the  prickly  pjnr,  (opuntia, 
a  species  of  the  cactus.)  The  fruit  ¥^aa 
large,  and  in  high  perfection.  We  eat  veiy 
plentifully  of  it ;  but  my  people  were  not  a 
tittle  surprised  tlvB  next  mommg,  on  fitsding 
their  urine  Appear  as  if  it  bad  been  highly 
tinged  with  cochlneaL.  No  inconvenience 
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tPS'jliing  from  it,  the  fruit  was  constantly 
Q2cd  by  the  crew  during  our  continuance 
aoioog  the  keys  or  blands.** 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  juice  of 
tbe  ladUn  fig  may  be  animalized  into  a 
crimson  die,  by  other  processes  th^n  the 
digestioa  of  the  cochineal  insect.  Che- 
mistry may  hope  one  day  to  publish  the 
scarlet-dyer's  vademecum,  or  every  man 
ius  own  ingrainer. 

Important  maritime  observations  are 
recorded  at  page  25i,  page  257,  page 
^  and  others ;  but  this  is  not  the  ex- 
pedient place  for  transcribing  them. 

The/oUowing  short  history  of  Florida 
may  be  convenient  to  our  geographers. 

"  The  discovery  of  East  Florida  is  gene- 
rally attnhuted  to  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  in 
liOi;  but  it  is  probable  the  eastern  coast 
itas  discovered  about  <ifiee»ears  before  that 
tune  hr  Sebastian  Cabot.  After  the  coast  of 
EjiX  Plorida  had  been  discovered  by  Juan 
PoDcc  dc  Leon,  the  country  was  visited  by  a 
number  of  adventurers;  but  the  first  patent 
was  obtained  by  Francis  de  Geray,  who  a  id  not 
2i\ e  to  taxe  possession  of  the  orov ince .  Fran- 
cis de  Geray  was  succeeded  by  l^uke  Vtscompte 
de  Allyon*  who  visited  Florida  about  the  year 
lo?4«  and  was  succeeded  by  Pamphilo  de 
Nar\«ea  in  1528,  or  1529,  wno  dieJ  on  the 
coast,  and  was  succeeded  by  that  celebrated 
adrentiircr,  Fernando  de  Soto;  who  traversed 
both  the  Floridas,  and  part  of  our  western 
coontrv,  from  the  year  1 639  (o  1<'>42,  and  died 
at  tbe  forks  of  the  Hed  river,  or,  as  some  wri- 
ters state,  on  the  Mississippi. 

*'  Tlie  first  permanent  settlement  in  East 
Florida,  was  attempted  by  some  French  pro- 
testants  in  the  year  1562,  to  secure  to  thetii- 
sdvcs  a  retreat  from  relijpous  persccntion. 
But  as  soon  as  the  king  of  Spain  received  an 
account  of  the  commencement  of  this  in&nt 
settlement,  he  dispatched  Don  Pedro  Malen- 
dcz  de  Aviles  into  East  Florida,  with  a  con* 
siddakle  force  to  destroy  it,  which  he  effected 
in  a  mmi  cruel  and  barbarous  manner,  in  the 
yc«  1366,  and  establbhcd  a  colony  at  Saint 
Aogustine. 

'*  For  this  sentoe,  it  appears  that  Malen- 
dez  obtained  a  grant  for  all  Florida,  which 
graot  included  the  whole  coast  on  tl)e  gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  as  far  north  and  east  as  New- 
ibofldknd ;  to  which  was  added  a  number  of 
fmilcges,  for  which  he  was  to  periorm  some 
sipial  seivioes :  one  was  to  make  a  chart  of 
the  coast  of  Florida  ibr  the  use  of  the  Spanish 
itarijptori  who  ristted  those  seas,  but  tliis 
semoe  was  never  performed.  Keuher  does 
it  ap|ieai9  that  any  mcaauves  were  tak^n  for 
that  purpose  until  about  17 18,  when  Don 
(poniales  Caxrensa,  the  principal  pilot  of  the 
Spanish  floia,  undertook  it,  bot  his  obs^va- 
tioas  fhaataed  in  manuscript,  and  were  iutle 
kaowA,  until  puUished  in  London,  in  ihe 
Year  1740:  they  are,  howevtr^  vckv  imperfect. 
Asm  Ret.  Voh.  111. 


"  In  158(),  St.  Aue;ustinc,  the  capital  of  the 
province,  was  taken  and  pillaged  by  sir  Fran- 
cis Drake;  and,  in  l6()j,  it  was  sx^m  taken 
and  plundered  by  captain  Davis,  wlio  headed 
and  coramandea  a  body  of  Buccaneers.  In 
1702,  an  expedition  was  carriixi  on  against  it 
by  colonel  Moore,  governor  of  Carolina  ;  his 
force  consisted  of  five  hundred  English  troop>, 
and  seven  hundred  Indians,  with  whom  lie 
bi'sieged  the  city  for  three  months  without 
success,  and  then  retire<l.  Exceot  those  in- 
cidents, the  history  of  East  Floriaa,  from  the 
settling  the  colony  in  1565,  is  little  more  than 
a  succession  of  governors,  until  general  Ogle- 
thorpe tock  possession  of  Geor&;ia,  winch 
circumstance  excited  considerable  jealousy  at 
the  court  of  Madrid,  and  a  large  force  was 
sent  against  him,  which  he  not  only  de- 
feated, but,  after  various  encounters,  carried 
his  conquests  to  the  gates  of  St.  Augustine, 
and  laid  sic^  to  tliat  city  in  1740;  but  being 
badly  supplied  with  almost  every  article  nc- 
cessar)'  to  give  success  to  sucli  an  under- 
taking, he  was  obliged  to  rellaqai:>h  his  de- 
sign. 

*'  By  the  peace  of  1763,  the  Floridas  were 
ceded  to  his  Britannic  ninjesty  George  the 
third  -f  but  w*ho,  in  consequence  of  the  ill 
advised  war  he  made  upon  his  American  co« 
lonies,  now  the  United  Stales,  an<l  which 
involved  France,  Holland  and  Spain  in  ti\& 
contest,  was  reduced  to  the  necessity,  in 
1783,  of  acknowledging  the  colonies  Inde- 
pendent states,  and  restoring;  the  Floridas  to 
niscathohc  majesty,  who  yet  retains  them/* 

Of  the  manners  and  subsistence  of  the 
alligator,  a  new  particular  is  given. 

.  '*  This  being  the  season  that  the  alli^tors, 
or  American  crocodiles,  were  beginning  to 
crawl  out  of  the  mud  and  bask  in  the  &uti, - 
it  was  a  favourable  time  to  take  them,  both 
on  account  of  their  torpid  slate,  and  to  ex- 
amine the  truth  of  the  report  of  their  swal- 
lowing pine  knots  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  to 
serve  them,  oo  account  of  their  difficult  di- 
gestion,' during  the  term  of  their  torpor, 
which  is  probably  about  throe  months.    Fv 
this  purpose  two  alligators,  of  about  eight  or 
nine  fiset  in  lengtli,  were  taken  and  opened, 
and  in  the  stomach  of  each  was  found  several 
pine  and  "other  knots,  pieces  of  bark,  and,  in 
one  of  them,  some  cnarcoal;  but  exclusive 
of  bucb  indigesrible  matter,  the  stomaelis  of 
both  were  erupt^.    So  far  the  report  appears 
to  be  founded  in  fact;  but  whether  th'^^e 
substances  tvere  swallowed  on  account  of 
their  tediont  digestion^  and  therefore  proper 
during  the  time  those  animals  lay  lit  the 
mud,  or  to  pwvcAt  a  oolkipse  of  the  coat^  #f 
the  stonaaoh,  or  by  acokmt,  owinj;  to  ihoir 
veradons  msnncr  of  deironriog  their  food,  is 
diAo^k  t9' determine^ 

'*  The  aiMnfitor  has  been  so  oftent  aa^  so 
well  describecl,  and  those  d^Qripiioos  so  W4II 
known,  that  other  attempts  luve.b^comf  ut- 
oessary.    It  may,  never mel^S, /li<l  pfi^^io 
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icmark,  that  so  far  as  the  human  species  are 
concerned,  xhrc  nlligiitors  appear  much  less 
dan^rous/than  luh  generally  been  supposeil, 
particularly  by  those  unacqualnteti  with  them. 
And  I  do  not  recollect  mretiug  but  with  one 
vpcll  authenticated  fact  of  any  of  the  hviroan 
species  being  injured  by  them  in  that  coun- 
tr)'  (where  they  arc  very  nnmerous),  and  that 
was  a  negro  iiear  New  Cr'eans,  who  while 
standinc  in  the  water  sawing  a  piece  of  tim- 
ber, haa  one  of  his  legs  dangerously  wounded 
by  one  of  them.  My  opiuion  on  this  subject 
is  founded  on  my  own  ex|)ericnce.  I  have 
frequently  been  a  witness  to  Indians,  includ- 
ing men,'  women,  and  children,  IwUhing  iu 
rivers  and  ponds,  where  those  animals  arc  ex- 
tremely numerous,  withoutany  apparent  dread 
or  cauliun  :  the  same  practice  was  al.HO  pur- 
sued b^  myself  and  people,  without  caution, 
and  without  injury." 

A  copious  appendix  contains  the  diary 
of  all  the  astronomical,  thermometrical, 
"and  meteorological  observations  which 
were  made  during  the  survey :  they  arc 
very  numerous.  Maps  of  the  Ohio,  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  of  the  boundary-line 
along  the  north  of  Florida,  are  delineat- 
ed on  a  convenient  scale.  The  eastern 
limit  of  Louisiana,  for  it  is  here  presumed 
t(i  extend  beyond  the  great  nver,  has 
neither  been  defined,  nor  surveyed. 

Before  the  conclusion  Mr.  EUicott  spe- 
culates much  at  length  on  the  causes  of 
yellow  fever.  lie  dwells  insufficiently 
on  the  want  of  neatness.  In  Philadel- 
phia the  privies  are  xinpaved,  and  taint 
the  well-water :  there  are  no  common 
sewers,  there  are  no  water-pipes  to  con- 
duct the  element  of  cleanliness  into  every 
house.  The  personal  habits  of  tlie  Ame- 
ricans are  not  nice  ;  the  writer  has  seen 
xnerchants  in  the  higher  lines  of  business, 
on  board  a  ship  on  its  passage  from  the 


Thames  to  North  Amer'ca,  lend  each 
other  the  same  tooth-brush  warm  from  ilie 
mouth  without  any  apparent  feeling  c  f 
impropriety  :  in  common  with  other  Go- 
thic nations  the  Americans  drink  of  tlie 
same  glass  or  tankard  with  their  neigh- 
bours unhesitatingly. 

This  work  is  essential  to  the  geogra- 
pher, who  will   find  many  hitherto  un- 
recorded latitudes  and  loi:gitudes  ascL-r- 
tained  with  satisfactory  precision.     It  i.< 
instructive  to  the  statist,  who  maygleaix 
valuable  particulars  relative  to  the  fringe 
of  back-settlements,  which  are  gradually 
naturalizing  the  English  language  a lon^ 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio  (the  Aipericans 
pronounce  Oyo)  and  the  Mississippi.     It 
is  amusing  to  the   general   reader,  but 
would  admit  of  considerable  abbreviatioa 
without   any  loss  of  interest ;  it  has  the 
dry  journal- fotoi  of  a  voyage  round  the 
world,   the    heaviness   of   a    log-book 
This  volume  will  long  be  appealed  to  as 
authority  on  public  occasions  ;  it  is  in 
every  sense  an    official    publication  ;  it 
will  therefore  permanentlv  impose  names 
on  places  yet  in  'embryo*  Onj  is  tempted 
to  wish  that  the   author  had  more  fre- 
quently preferred  tlie   Indian  and  the 
Spanish  names  to  the  English,  because 
they  are  more  euphonius — Nogalc// ra- 
ther than  Walnut-hills,  and   Rioncgio 
than  Big-black.  Long  vowels  and  vowel- 
endings  are  so  scarce  in  our  language, 
that  every  opportunity  shoulA  be  seized 
of  immingling  the  luxuries  of  the  ear  : 
besides,  die  harsh  and  consonantal  ap- 
pellations of  geography  are  always  mu- 
tilated by  foreigners ;  so  that  letters  are 
the  oftener  misdirected  and  miscarried, 
because  a  towa's  name  is  unharmonious. 


Al.T.  IV.  An  Excufjton  in  France  and  other  Parts  of  the  Continfnt  of  fur  pe ;  from  the 
Cefiatiott  of  Hostilities  in  1801,  to  the  J  3th  of  Deumher  lh03  :  Including  a  Narrati'oe 
of  the  unprecedented  Detention  of  the  English  Travellers  in  that  CcunJry  a*  Prisoners  rf 
IVar.    By  Charles  Maci.ian»  M.  D.   8vo.  pp.  S04<. 


IN  the  preface  to  this  volume  Dr. 
Maclean  warns  us  against  expecting  a 

.  regular  description  of  cities,  towns,  and 
.countries,  or  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  their  inhabitants ;  he  contents 

*  Jhtmself  with  sketches,  unconnected  traits 

'  of  public  characters  and  proceedings, 
which,  in  some  cases,  have  come  ex- 
clusively under  his  own  observation. 
The  laudable  inodve  which  led  this 
l^deman   to  Paris  is  thus  explained 

'  aa  Us  own  words :  .. 


**  It  had  !on«;  been  my  favourite  wish  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  proving  by  experi- 
ment %vhat  1  had  previously  leamt' from  ail      ' 
induction  of  reasoning,  that' maladies,   usu- 
ally called  epidemic  and  pestilential,  are  not     | 
in  their  nature  contagious,  and  that,  under 
a  due  application  of   scientific   principles,      I 
they  easily  admit  of  a  cure.    To  undertake* 
as  a  simjile  individual,  an  investigation  of 
this  magnitude,  I  knew  to  be  a  very  ardu- 
ous task.    But  my  zeal  overcame  my  judg- 
ment,   and  I   determined,    in  September, 
18C0,  to  accompany  Mr.  Windhaoij  tlien 
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Br.iiih  oiToy  at  the  court  of  Tuscany,  to 
Rofcncc ;  with  a  view  to  embrace  the  first 
oppofTtunity  of  passing  from  thence  to  the 
Lr%-ant,  in  order  to  put  my  doctrines  to  the 
t*"5t  of  experiment  in  the  plague ;  a  project 
in  which  that  gentleman  promised  to  aid 
me  as  mach  as  should  lay  in  his  power. 
Bat  OQ  our  arrival  at  Vienna,  we  learnt 
that  the  French  troops  bad  entered  Tuscany, 
vbich  of  course  for  that  time  frustrated  my 
plan  of  going  to  Italy/* 

At  this  period  a  terrible  epidemic  pre- 
vailed at  Cadiz,  and  Dr.  Maclean  wait- 
ing to  proceed  thither,  presented  a  me- 
morial to  Don  Alonzo,  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador at  the  court  of  Vienna,  begeing 
permission  to  proceed  to  Cadiz  and  ex- 
pose himself  to  every  risk  of  what  is  call- 
ed contagion  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing the  truth  of  his  theory,  and  endea- 
vouring to  cure,  by  a  novel  mode  of 
treatment,  those  persons  who  were  la- 
bouring imder  the  disease.  His  excel- 
lency received  Dr.  Maclean  with  polite- 
ness, and  lamented  his  inability  to  furnish 
him  with  the  necessary  passports  with- 
out first  writing  for  permission  to  his 
court.  Dr.  M.  truly  predicted  that  the 
delay  thus  occasioned  would  frustrate 
his  views :  he  therefore  returned  from 
Vienna  to  Hamburg,  and  addressed  a 
memorial  to  the  duke  of  Portland,  ex- 
pressing a  desire  to  obtain  a  j fecial  com* 
misthn  for  the  purpose  of  applying  him- 
self exclusively  to  the  investigation  of 
tbese  disorders  ;  he  concludes  by  stating 
that,  ^  as  the  possession  of  Egypt  may 
so6n  a£Fbrd  the  opportunity  of  a  practi- 
cal investigation,' '  he  should  be  proud  of 
an  appointment  which  would  enable  him 
to  pursue  it.  The  arrangement  alrea- 
dy made  for  Egypt,  however,  did  not 
admit  of  any  new  medical  appoint- 
ments; and  Dr.  Maclean  flattering  him- 
self chat  those  services  which  had  been 
declined  by  his  own  country  would  be 
gracefully  accepted  in  France,  where  sci- 
entific projects  **  were  so  splendidly  en- 
couraged and  patronised,  at  least  in  the 
ioumds,'*  continued  in  the  practice  of 
nls  profession  in  Hamburg,  till  the  pre- 
liminary articles  of  peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  France  were  signed.  He 
insuntly  repaired  to  Paris,  and  then 
presented  a  memorial  on  the  subject  to 
the  minister  of  the  interior,  whicn  was 
refciTcd  to  UEcoU  de  Medeclne  di  Paris  i 
the  plan  was  conceived  to  be  of  too  ex- 
tensive a  nature  to  be  carried  into  ex^' 
cutioa,  and  of  less  mteresr  to  France 


than  to  those  countries  which  had  great 
commercial  connexions  with  the  Levant. 

*'  The  plan  was  simply  this :  *  To  establish 
an  institutional  Constantinople,  or  some  other 
part  of  the  Levant,  for  the  treatment  and  in- 
vestigation of  the  plague  :  that  the  funds  ne« 
cessary  for  this  institution  should  be  provided 
by  means  of  voluntary  subscriptions  of  go- 
vernments and  of  individuals  :  that  it  should 
be  under  the  superintendance  of  all  the  fo- 
reign ambassadors  at/ Constantinople  for  the 
time  being,  and  of  one  of  the  memi)crs  of  the 
Ottoman  government :  •  bat  the  Sublime  Porte 
sliould  be  invited  to  allot  a  certain  district  of 
land  for  the  establishment  of  the  necessary 
buildings,  &c. ;  and  to  confer  on  it  certain 
privileges  and  immunities,  such  as  could  be 
accorded  without  offence  to  any  of  the  lawtf 
or  customs  of  the  country,  &c.** 

This  projected  establishment  had  the 
double  object  in  view,  first,  of  proving, 
by  the  application  of  principles  to  prac- 
tir'?,  that  medicine  is  a  science,  and  not 
a  conjectural  art — a  fact,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, which  could  require  no  proof  at 
this  time  of  day ;  and  secondly,  to  sliew 
that  plague  is  not  contagious,  but  de- 
pends on  the  states  and  vicissitudes  of 
the  atmosphere  ;  and  that  it  is  easily  ca- 
pable of  being  cured. 

When  Dr.  Maclean  found  that  his 
schemes  were  unsupported,  he  had  some 
thoughts  of  engaging  in  private  prac- 
tice, out  he  assures  us  that  medicine  is  in 
a  more  degraded  state  in  France,  both 
as  an  art  and  a  profession,  than  in  any 
other  civilized  country  of  Europe :  ope- 
rative surgery,  indeed,  is  carried  to  a 
considerabte  degree  of  excellence,  but  the 
remark  is  very  just  that  **  the  know* 
ledge  of  rendering  operations  unneces- 
sary is  of  infinitely  more  importance  than 
a  dexterity  in  peitorming  them." 

This  is  altogether  a  book  of  outlines : 
Dr.  Maclean  seems  to  have  taken  out  his 
pocket-book  and  made  a  sketch  of  this« 
that,  and  the  otlier,  and  in  the  same  tm- 
connected,  unfinished  manner  do  they 
now  appear  before  the  public.  Dismis- 
sing plague,  pestilence,  and  medicine,  we 
are  now  preiented  with  random  conjec- 
tures on  the  changes  which  will  take 
place  when  the  imperial  tyrant  is  hurle4 
from  his  throne.  Dr.  Maclean  assuming 
it  as  indisputable,  that  the  present  state 
of  things  cannot  continue^  long.  We 
really  are  not  so  sanguine  in  our  hopti 
of  change :  but  are  compelled  to  believe 
that  Bona^Mirte  is  more  firmly  seated 
than  Dr.  IMbcleax^is  aware  qf.    IHUt  at. 
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assumption  of  the  consulate  for  life  was 
certainly  an  unpopular  act :  but  he  braved 
tlie  unpopularity  with  impunity  and  tri- 
umph. The  restoration  of  the  catho- 
lic religion  has  given  Bonapaite  a  great 
accession  of  strength;  he  has  flattered  the 
vanity  of  his  subjects  by  raising  France 
to  the  rank  of  an  empire,  and  by  the  high 
dignities  which  he  has  prodigally  be- 
stowed,  he  has  created  a  greater  inter- 
est in  supporting  the  present  system  of 
things,  than  has  ever  been  approached 
by  any  who  have  taken  the  rule  since  tlie 
death  of  Louis  XVL  Of  what  power 
external  or  internal  is  the  tyrant  afraid  ? 
he  can  assassinate  Pichegru  and  sentence 
to  imprisonment  Moreau  himself  with 
impunity.  If  any  counter-revolution  is 
effectedf  it  will  probably  come  from  the 
Jacobins :  Camille  Jourdan  had  tlie  cou- 
rage to  oppose  the  assumption  of  he- 
reSitaiy  empire.  But  Bonaparte  will 
caress  and  conciliate  when  it  is  not  in 
his  power  to  subdue  or  intimidate.  The 
patronage  of  Bonaparte  is  enormous: 
lord  Bacon  asserts  that  knowledge  is 
power :  Bonaparte  finds  that  patronage 
is  powder,  and  he  is  very  good  autho- 
rity. 

Concerning  the  detention  of  the  Eng- 
lish as  prisoners  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war.  Dr.  Maclean  has  given  few  or  no 
particulars  that  have  not  been  published 
in  our  daily  journals.  Bonaparte  is  snp- 
posed'  to  have  been  deceived  as  to  the 
number  of  English  within  the  territories 
of  the  republic  at  the  time  of  his  decree 
against  them:  Dr.  Maclean  says,  that 
there  is  reason  to  believe  their  number 
never  exceeded  one  thousand,  and  that 
Bonaparte  would  not  have  incurred 
the  odium  of  the  measure,  if  he  had 
been  rightly  informed  of  the  insigniri- 
cancy  of  the  advantage  to  be*  derived 
from  it*  It  seems  that  the  members  of 
the  French  government  were  themselves 
ashamed  of  it,  so  much  so^  that  Dr. 
Maclean  believes  they  onljr  wished  for  a 
decent  pretext  to  allow  mdividuals  an 
opportunity  of  departing  without  giving 
them  express  permission.  The  atrocious 
circumstance  belonging  to  this  detention 
'■was  its  treachery:  tor  weeks  before  lord 
Wbitwcrth  left  Paris  all  the  journals 
were  inviting  the  English  to  remam  in 
prance  by  the  strongest  assurances  of 
protection  and  respect.  When  it  is  con- 
sid^d  that  these  jdurnals  art  notonoui-> 
ly  a/t  the  disposal  of  that  government, 
which,mthin  ten  days  alter  his  lordship's 


departure  from  Paris,  published  a  decree 
of  detention  against  the  very  persoiifi 
who  had  thus  been  induced  to  confide  in 
its  honour  and  hospitality,  it  is  impost- 
si  ble  not  to  feel  indignant  at  so  gross  a 
violation  of  the  faith  which  is  common 
among  all  civilized  nations. 

The  French  say  tliat  this  decree  was 
first  issued  simply  as  a  retaliation  for  the 
ships  and  crews  belonging  to  France, 
which  were  stopped  in  England  before 
the  declaration  of  hostilities..  Dr.  Mac- 
lean contends  that  the  captains  **  knew 
or  ought  to  have  known  that  it  u  the  cut' 
torn  in  England,  as  soon  as  the  govern- 
ment have  determined  on  war,  to  lay  an 
embargo  on  all  vessels  belonging  to  the 
enemy  in  their  ports;  and  that  they 
ought  to  have  gone  away  in  time."  Is 
Dr.  Maclean  of  opmion  then  that  the  pre- 
cedent now  set  by  France  of  violating 
the  rights  of  hospitality  will  justify  the 
violatioi^  of  them  another  time  ?  Is  ne  of 
opinion,  if  all  the  English  who  may  be 
wMthin  the  French  territories  at  the 
breaking  out  of  any  future  war,  are  de- 
tained as  prisoners,  that  it  would  be  a  suf- 
ficient excuse  for  the  French  government 
to  say  to  them,  <«  You  know,  or  ought  to 
have  known  that  it  is  our  custom^  as  soon 
as  we  have  determined  upon  war,  to  de- 
tain all  subjects  of  the  enemy  prisoners  ; 
and  therefore  you  ought  to  have  gone 
away  in  time  V*  In  England,  however, 
no  false  ex,pectation5  of  protection  were 
held  out :  in  France  our  unfortunate 
countrymen  were  in  a  most  base  and 
foul  manner  deluded  and  betrayed. 

Surely  the  English  government  has 
been  remiss  in  tlieir  behaviour  towards 
these  individuals  :  they  refused  to  ac» 
knowledge  them  as  lawful  prisoners  of 
war,  and  thus  deprived  them  of  the  most 
distam  hope  of  returning  to  their  own 
country,  except  by  escape.  It  would 
have  been  worthy  the  magnanimity  of  a 
British  government  therefore,  nay,  it 
became  a  duty  incumbent  on  them,  to 
s-upport  in  a  liberal  manner  these  unfor- 
tunate  prisoners.  Some  of  them  are 
persons  of  rank  and  fortune,  but  many 
others  are  in  an  opposite  situation  of 
life,  and  stand  in  great  need  of  assistance. 
Dr.  Maclean  compliments  our  govern- 
ment on  its  humanity,  that  when  a  repre- 
sentation to  this  effect  was  made  by  Mr. 
Robsbn,  tlie  sum  of  20001.  was  sent  for 
their  relief  1  the  humanity  of  a  govern- 
ment which  scatters  its  millions  with  un- 
concern, in  sending  20001.  for  the  main- 
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teoance  of  perhaps  five  hundred  of  its 
sabjjecls  who  are  made  unlawful  prison* 
ers  in  a  foreign  country  !* 

Dr.  Maclean  obtained  his  passport  in 
a  manner  very  agreeable  to  his  feelings 
and  very  honourable  to  his  character, 
and  proceeded  in  the  diligence  to  Bour- 
deaux.  They  who  have  never  seen  a 
French  diligence  can  form  no  adequate 
conception  of  its  clumsiness :  its  pace  is 
about  a  league  an  hour.  How  should 
it  proceed  &ter  ?  **  Besides  the  passen- 
gers in  the  cabriolet,  and  on  top,  we 
were  seven  persons  inside,''  not  to  men- 
tion two  children  which  were  on  the^laps 
of  their  mothers,  both  far  gone  with 
child  !  The  diligence  carries  goods— 
that  in  which  Dr.  Maclean  travelled  was 
overloaded,  top-heavy,  and  broke  down. 
Dr.  M.  was  informed  that  the  govern- 
ment had  it  in  contemplation  to  make 
the  carriage  of  goods  and  the  carriage 
of  traveluTs  henceforth  two  distinct 
branches  of  commerce  throughout  the 
republic,  and  that  for  the  latter,  eighty 
diligences  upon  a  new  construction  were 
actually  buildtng  in  Paris.  We  are  f^lad 
to  learn  that  such  an  improvement  is  in 
contem|Mattoo» 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned,  perhaps,  in 
support  of  Dr.  Maclean's  opinion,  as  to 
the  insecurity  ef  Bonaparte*s  elevation, 
diat  *'  the  consular  family  did  not  ap< 
pear  to  have  a  single  friend  in  the  coun- 
try through  which  our  traveller  passed  ; 
and  that  a  ^ntleman  of  Poitiers,  who 
had  served  m  the  royal  army  in  Ger- 
many, and  was  a  passenger  in  the  dili- 
gence, assured  Dr.  M.  that  the  people 
at  Pottiers  <*  were  generally  disa£[ected 
to  the  present  government,  and  that  the 
same  spirit  pervaded  all  that  part  of  the 
country."  It  must  be  added,  however, 
that  many  of  the  ci-devant  nobility  reside 
ia  the  town  of  Poitiers  on  account  of 
the  cheapness  of  living  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  The  following  ren^ark  is 
of  impoitance : 

"  Tlie  people,  however,  as  we  approached 
th«  sea,  began  to  coypplain  of  the  effects 
^hich  the  war  liad  alrcauy  producc<I. 

**  Ihis  day  we  met  with  a  grciit  number  of 
traggoot  loaded  with  cotton  and  wool,  which 
npon  enquiiy  we  fuiin4  were  deftiiotd  for  the 
Low  Couotries.  Since  navigation  had  bean 
impoled  by  th^  war,  the  n^nttfrcmreri  pf 


Brabant  have  been  oblijjed  to  get  their  cotton 
and  wool  by  land  from  Bourdeaux.  The  ad* 
ditional  ex  pence  of  carriage,  thus  occasioned, 
if  there  were  no  other  unfavourable  circum- 
stance, would  be  sutHctent  to  preclude  the 
manufactures  of  France  from  any  kind  of 
competition  with  those  of  Great  Britain.  It 
seems  even  probable  that  so  great  an  augmen* 
tation  in  the  price  of  raw  materials,  as 
must  arise  from  a  distant  landrcarrlage,  toge^ 
ihcr  with  the  diminished  sale  for  manu&c* 
tored  goods,  owing  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  war,  and  the  want  of  capital  and  confi* 
dence  generally  prcvalait  in  rrancc,  will  oc* 
casion,  in  no  long  time,  the  total  ruin  of  the 
cutton  and  woollen  manufactures  of  the 
country.  This  is  a  lamentable  consideration  s 
hut  the  people  have  the  ambition  of  their  go- 
vernment and  their  own  biiniiness  eniirely  to 
blame." 

Bourdeaux  is  in  population  the  second, 
and  in  commercial  importancethe  first  city 
of  France :  it  contains  manjr  foreifina  mer- 
chants of  all  nations,  but  pnncipafly  Eng* 
lish,  Germans,  and  Americans.  Dn  Mac- 
lean  says,  in  many  an  irksome  walk  along 
theChartrons  (that  quarter  of  the  town 
which  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  merchants) 
the  languages  which  were  spoken  on  au 
sides  madehim  sometimes  doubtful  whe« 
ther  he  was  not  in  Hamburg  or  Lon- 
don rather  than  in  a  town  of  France* 
Flags  of  all  nations  except  those  of  Eng« 
land,  were  to  be  seen  flymg  i  and  in  De* 
cember  1803,  there  were  not  less  than 
from  thirty  to  forty  American  vessels  in 
the  river. 

Theatres,  gaming-houses,  Sec.  are  pro# 
portionately  as  numerous  in  BourdeauK 
as  at  Paris  ;  women  frequent  them,  and 
for  that  purpose  often  dress  themselves 
in  men*s  clotbes.t  In  this  dress  they 
frequently  go  to  the  theatres.  Dr  Mac^ 
lean  tells  us  that  a  man  accustomed 
to  attend  the  playhouses^  upon  his  en* 
trance  generally  looks  round  to  see  whe- 
ther his  neighbours  be  na^le  or  female. 
To  aseertain  this,  he  does  not  think  of 
looking  at  the  dress,  but  at  the  hair, 
breasts,  fingers,  and  the  general  shape 
and  air :  if  there  be  any  doubt  he  attends 
also  to  the  voice  and  manner  I 

Dr»  Maclean  gives  the  same  account  of 
the  state  of  religion  in  France  as  Mr.  Hoi- 
croft  3  Churches  are  only  frequented  by 
old  women  and  children.  As  the  em- 
ptor %6q  seems  deicFmined  to  keep  the 


•  Dr.  M,  supposes  that  there  are  at  present  between  400  and  60Q  J^UjiHah  J«*trundd  as  j^ri- 
loners  within  the  liini  ts  of  the  repitbHe. 

t  Wthzve  seen  wofBeQ  at  tlie  gaaiinf-tables  in  the  Palais  R^yal  wiihgdt  the  ilis^ui^ti  vi 
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church  in  a  state  of  subserviency  by 
keeping  it  poor,  no  respectable  families 
now  send  their  sons  to  be  educated  for 
the  ministerial  function.  When  the  pre- 
sent race  of  priests*  who  are  chiefly  t)ld 
meut  pass  away,  the  vacancies  themore* 
it  is  to  be  feared,  must  be  filled,  if  filled  at 
all,  by  low-bredy  illiterate,  and  unwor- 
thy persons. 

In  an  appendix  to  these  sketches, 
iihich  are  drawn  with  considerable 
strength  and  spirit,  Dr.  Maclean  has 
yarded  his  countrymen  against  indulg- 
ing the  dangerous  idea  that  Bona- 
parte has  no  serious  intention  to  invade 
this  country;  but  that)  by  keeping 
us. constantly  in  a  state  of  alarm  and 
preparation,  he  will  endeavour  to  ex* 
naust  our  resources  and  our  patience* 
This  game  of  draw  the  well  dry^  must, 
it  is  obvious,  be  fatal  to  France  :  Bona- 
parte  will  not  play  it ;  he  must  be  sensi- 
ble, that  by  protracting  the  combat,  the 
total  ruin  must  ensue  of  what  still  re- 


mains to  France  of  her  manufactures  arid 
commerce ;  "  together  with  the  conse- 
quent annihilation  of  almost  the  very 
elements  of  her  naval  power.  How 
can  there  be  navi, Ration  where  there  is 
no  commerce  ?  How  can  there  be  sea- 
men where  ships  cannot  go  out  of 
port  ?•' 

We  are  certainly  far  from  being  desir- 
ous to  see  any  relaxation  of  yigilance*and 
preparation  on  this  side  the  water :  but 
what  cares  Bonaparte  for  the  commerce 
and  manufactures  of  Fiance  ?  He  knows 
that  the  thunder  of  the  British  cannoii 
would  shake,  would  overthrow  the  throne 
he  sits  on  :  he  has,  no  doubt»  pledged 
himself  to  make  the  attempt,  but  we  are 
still  of  opinion  that  he  would  be  very  glad 
to  disengage  himself  from  the  shackles 
of  a  hasty  and  rash  promise ;  and  that 
he  never  will  make  the  attempt  until  he 
is  compelled  to  it  by  the  murmurs  of  a 
discontented  people. 


Art.  V.  An  Account  of  Travels  into  the  Interior  of  Southern  Africa.  In  which  u 
contideredf  the  Importance  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  different  European  Powers^ 
as  a  naval  and  military  Station;  at  a  Point  of  Security  to  our  Indian  Trade  and 
Settlements  during  a  War^  and  as  a  territorial  Acquisition  and  commercial  Emporium  in 
Time  of  Peace.    By  John  Barrow,  Esq.    4to«  pp.  452. 


MR.  Barrow's  former  volume  was 
pliblished  before  the  commencement  of 
our  labours.  It  is  one  of  the  best  books 
of  travels  in  our  own  or  in  any  lan- 
guage, and  far,  very  far,  the  best  account 
nf  the  country  which  it  describes,  often 
as  that  country  has  been  described.  We 
were  therefore  as  much  gratified  as  sur- 
prised at  perceiving,  after  an  interval  of 
three  years,  a  second  part  announced  to 
a  work  which  we  had  considered  as  com- 
plete. In  his  first  publication  the  author 
studiously  avoided  all  political  discus- 
sions, not  only'  because  they  might  at 
that  time,  for  many  reasons,  have  been 
unseasonable  or  indiscreet ;  but  because 
he  then  conceived  there  was  but  one 
opinion  v/ith  regard  to  the  real  value  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  if  considered 
in  the  single  view  of  its  being  a  barrier 
and  a  point  of  security  to  our  Indian 
settlements.  During  the  short  space  of 
time  which  has  elapsed  since  that  publi- 
cation, the  Cape  has  been  ceded  to  its 
foi*mer  possessors,  and  with  these  pos- 
sessors we  are  once  more  at  war.  The 
object,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Barrow  now  is 
to  prove  what  he  then  took  for  granted, 
that  the  Cape  was  an  acquisition  by  which 


our  political  and  commercial  interests  in  the 
East  ladies  had  been  secured  and  promoted. 

The  importance  of  such  local  infor- 
mation to  the  well  administration  of  go- 
vernment he  illustrates  by  the  example 
of  France,  by  the  works  of  Anquetil 
du  Perron,  of  Olivier,  Volney,  and  Son- 
nini,  the  mission  of  Sebastiani,  and  the 
infamous  employment  of  the  commercial 
agents.  We  rejoice  to  see  this  truth  en- 
forced in  a  work  published,  and  perhaps 
undertaken,  under  the  auspices  of  lord 
Melville,  in  the  hope  that  his  colleagues, 
as  well  as  himself,  may  be  awakened  to 
a  sense  of  its  utility.  When  one  of  those 
colleagues  was  applied  to  by  men,  whose 
high  character  and  peculiar  knowledge 
ought  to  have  ensured  the  success  of 
sucn  an  application,  to  grant  a  vessel  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  away  ceftain 
relics  of  antiquity  from  Greece,  where- 
with our  universities  might  be  enriched, 
and  perhaps  excited  to  something  of  that 
classical  enthusiasm  which  always  tends 
to  raise  the  national  character  in  itself, 
as  well  as  in  the  estimation  of  Europe ; 
the  amswer  of  the  minister  is  said  to  have 
been  perfectly  consistent  with  the  dead- 
ness  of  his  heart}  ax^d  the  short>sighted<» 
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ncss  of  all  his  views.  If,  said  he,  you 
j  hive  any  thing  to  propose  for  the  aJ- 
vantage  of  commerce,  1  shall  readily 
1  <ten  to  it.  But  literature  may  take  care 
cf  itself.  He  may  be  assured  that  li- 
terature vrill  t  tke  care  of  itself,  and  of 
I  im  irom  Perhaps  this  volume  may  he 
:c«xarded  as  the  omen  of  a  more  cn- 
ir^iire.ied  aud  liberal  system ;  pcnv.ips  it 
in-3^  have  been  di.^covered  that  pjtrlii- 
inerit,  ihougli  omnipotent,  is  not  neces- 
sarily omniscient  also,  and  that  the 
nrcngth  of  government  must  ultimately 
be  in  proportion  to  its  knowledge. 

In  this  part  of  Mr.  Barrow's  work  we 
are  sorry  to  perceive  some   disgraceful 
comments  upon  a  very  natural  and  very 
pia'se-worthy    passage   in   the  due   de 
Liancoun*s  Travels.   Indeed,  wlie never 
he  mentions  the  French  it  is  in  a  style 
neither  hono»irable  to  his  temper  or  his 
uiiderstandiiig.     If  the  French  have  ac- 
tually translated  the  Encyclopedic  d:'<  Con* 
ifjuiOHcei  b'jmalnei  into  the  language  of 
Cochin  China,  they  have  set  us  an  exam- 
ple of  doing  ic'^od,  which  it  would  well 
become  us  to  follow.     Nay,  even  if,  as 
he  asserts,  ihey  have  circulated  the  doc- 
trines of  tlie   Rights  of  Man  in  the  lan- 
guage of  some  i,f  the  country  powers  in 
India,  selfish   as  the   motive  may  have 
been,  the  ciFect  will  not  be  the  less  be- 
n€6cial.     What  might  be  poison  for  the 
healthy   is  medicine   fur   the    diseased. 
It  jacobinism  were  to  destroy  the  system 
of  c;ists  in   Kindostan,  aud  atlicism   lo 
subvert  the  inquisition  in  vJpain,  should 
wt  nut  rejoice  that,  in  the  wi  c  iTder  of 
thinsjs,  evil  had  thus  been  made  suhser- 
%-ieni  to  j^ood  ?    The  idohitry  and  priest- 
craft   of    popery    which    tliirl.ens    and 
uc;rjdes    til'-*     catholic     ki.jgdoms     of 
luirope,     wciald     u\    Asia     (.r    Africa 
be  the  best    a,:^cnts    of    civili/.atiou  — 
Methodism,  which    threatens  the  exist- 
ence of  the  established  church  in  Eng- 
land, would  in  Ireland  prove  tr.e  best 
ally  of  the  state.     The  plan  of  curing 
one  disease  by  inoculating   for  another 
will  not  always  be  confined  to  medi- 
cine. 

Mr.  Barrow  notices  tlie  inaccuracy  of 
all  the  charts  of  the  Cape  coast.  His 
exposure  of  Vaillaut's  villainous  errors 
should  be  made  as  public  as  possible, 
for  the  dangerous  consequences  of  such 
a  fxaud. 

**  With  rep^rcl  to  the  last-mentioned  gen- 
tleman, I  thoutd  not  have  ncKiceil  his 
mjj^liad  he  not  end<»avonred  to  impress 
the  aorU  uith  au  idea  of  ihe  great  (lains 


that  wrYe  taken  in  colU-ciing  the  materioU, 
and  of  the  aJsistancc  he  at'tcVward^  received, 
and  the  attention  that  was  bestowed,  in  put- 
ting them  together.  And  in  order  to  add 
force,  as  he  supposes,  lo  tlic  vahie  of  his 
observations,  wiin  a  protended  zeal  for  the 
cause  of  humanity  (pretended,  hecaiK-^c  he 
knew  that  overy  line  in  his  chart  was  fiil«e), 
he  break-*  out  into  the  following  apostrophe: 
•  Had  my  vovnnje  \wvx\  prndnciive  of  no  other 
pood  than  that  of  preventing  a  sin<rle  ship- 
wreck, 1  should  have  apjdauded  myself  dur- 
inp:  my  whole  life  for  undertaking  lii'  The 
fact  is',  he  has  dor#  little  more,  in  the  eas- 
tern part  of  his  map,  tlian  copy  from  Sjiarr- 
mann  ;  and  the  whole  lo  the' northward  rtT 
Saint  Helena  Bay  is  a  work  of  fancy.  Two 
instances  will  be  snfhcient  to  shew  how  very 
lit  tic  he  is  to  be  trusted.  He  pi  »ces  Cam- 
del>oo,  and  the  beginning  of  the  Snowv 
Mountains,  in  the  latitude  of  about  2b^ 
south,  instead  of  3'<J*^  16'  south,  an  error  of 
more  than  290  English  miles!  And  he 
makes  the  Oran^^e  lltvcr  descend  from  the 
north \v;>rd,  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast, 
which,  ui  fact,  lakes  its  ri^e  near  the  eastern 
coast,  and  aM-rndt  towards  the  north-west^ 
Messrs.  Truter  and  Somerville,  who,  two 
years  ago,  pcnctnited  farther  into  the  interior 
of  sonihern  Africa  than  any  Europeans  had 
ever  done,  calculated  that  they  crossed  this 
river  in  about  Qif  (f  south,  and  between  e.S* 
aild  24°  cast  of  Greenwich.  1  skirled  its 
haidvs  from  2yf*  40'  to  30°  iV  south,  and 
between  the  longitudes  of  'J.'r  46'  and  iiii^ 
30' cast,  %vhich  shews,  as  1  said  before,  that 
\\b  course  is  north-wciterly.  Monsieur  1« 
Vaillant  cannot  be  oflcnded  at  my  pointing 
out  liis  mistakes,  as  he  hinibelf  has  observed, 
tliat  *  a  traveller  ought  lo  conceal  nothing 
that  may  lead  to  error  in  the  sciences." 

The  first  chapter  consists  of  prelimi- 
nary matter,  and  had  it  been  prefixed  to 
a  first  volume  would  probably  have  ap- 
peared in  the  more  appropriate  form  of 
a  preface.  The  second  contains  an  ac- 
cf'unt  of  a  m'iitary  expedition  to  the 
KalTer  frontier,  to  quell  the  revolted 
boors.  The  campaign,  if  so  it  may  be 
called,  is  too  ijiisignificant  to  admit  of 
any  detail  here ;  bat  many  interesting 
particulars  occur  to  elucidate  the  clia- 
racter  of  the  Boors,  the  Hottentots  and 
the  Kaffers. 

Long  experience  has  evinced  that  no- 
thing IS  so  miserably  detcrioratod  by 
transplanting  as  a  Dutchman.  In  hii 
own  country  he  is  highly  useful  and 
highly  respectable,  industrious,  methodi- 
cai»  honest ;  our  English  merchants  bear 
testimony  to  his  good  qualities,  and 
look  upon  their  trade  with  Holland  as 
the  safest,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  cha- 
racter of  those  with  whom  ihey  deal. 
But  what  are  tliey  abroadl4et  witness 
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Amboyna,  and  die  thirty  thousand  Chu 
nese  massacred  at  J3atavia»  and  the 
atrocious  cruelties  perpetrated  at  Suri- 
nam. Spain  and  Portugal  have  acted 
cruelly  in  their  colonies  heretofore,  and 
all  the  instances  of  fervent  and  disint^ 
rested  faith,  of  individual  virtue,  and  of 
national  heroism  wherewith  their  annals 
abound,  have  not  been  sufficient  to  coun- 
teract the  painfuVand  indignant  feelings 
which  the  history  of  their  tyranny  ex- 
cited against  them.  It  should  however 
be  remembered  that  tfaftt  system  of  ty- 
ranny has  long  since  ceased,  and  that 
in  the  present  time  the  Spanish  colonists 
are  of  all  slave-holders  the  most  hu- 
mane. But  neither  the  increase  of  know- 
ledge and  of  humanity,  which  has  been 
its  consequence,  nor  the  general  indig- 
nation of  enlightened  men,  recorded  in 
writings  to  stir  up  a  lilce  indignation  in 
all  posterity,  have  in  the  slightest  degree 
tempe  ei  or  abated  the  cold  calculating 
•persevering  barbarity  of  the  Asiatic  and 
African  and  American  Dutch. 

Of  all  degenerated  Dutchmen  the 
African  Boor  is  the  most  thoroughly 
detestable  :  the  breed,  indeed,  is  the 
most  abominable  that  can  be  conceived ; 
the  greater  part  are  the  descendants  of 
soldiers  in  German  regiments;  the  very 
5cum  and  outcasts  of  society ;  Prussians, 
Hanoverians,  Flemings  and  Poles,  de- 
serters from  the  armies  of  their  respec- 
tive countries,  or  of  French  refugees  : 
all  these  engrafted  upon  a  Dutcli  stock, 
and  naturalized  by  the  adoption  of 
Dutch  manners  and  Dutch  language, 

.  have  produced  a  precious  and  pecuhar 
mixture.     The  Mohammedans  have  a 

.  kgend  that  when  Noah  was  embarked 
upon  the  waters  of  the  deluge,  the  litter 
accumulated  so  fast  in  spite  of  all  the 
exertions  of  all  his  family,  that  nothing 
but  a  miracle  could  have  preserved  the 
ark  from  sinking :  that  miracle  was  ac- 
cordingly wrought,  and  from  the  col- 
lected  Hith  of  his  live  $tock  a  boar  and 
jow  were  created;  for  those  unclean 
beasts  had  not  brfbre  existed,  who  kept 
tiie  .vessel  cle«^n  .during;  the  rest  of  it 5 
vojn^e\.\^Y  th^iT  usefaT  appetite.  The 
tale  might-  serve  as  a  mythological  alle- 
gory otthe  oyigin  of  tliese  Cape-boors, 
and  of  their  character. 

"  The  sanguinary  character  of  many  of 
the  African  colonists  may  be  owing,  per- 
haps, art  a  certain  degree,  to  the  circum- 
stance of  ihcir  having  T)ccn  soldiers  in  G6r- 
ttian  regiments  strrviiig  abroad  ;  where  the 
]e«m  reJaxatioa  Jrom.  a  ri^rd  sybtcm  of  db- 


ciplinc  is  followed  up  by  ilie  greatest  severity 
ot  punishment.  The  soldier,  having  servecl 
oiu  the  time  of  his  engagement,  which  at 
most  is  five  vears,  is  at  liberty  to  demand  his 
dischaTi2;e.  7f  he  is  able  to  read  and  write, 
however  indifferently,  he  usually  finds  em- 
ployment, as  9chool-niasier»  in  a  beor's  fa- 
mily ;  if  not  qualified  for  such  a  situation, 
he  either  en^^ages  as  a  sort  of  servant,  or 
hires  himself  to  some  butcher  of  the  town, 
M'ho  sends  him  to  the  extremities  of  the 
colony  to  collect  sheep  and  cattle.  In  all 
these  situations  he  has  the  opportunity  of 
making  au  intimate  acouaintance  with  the 
boors,  which  generally  leads  to  his  marriage 
with  one  of  their  daughters.  The  parents 
of  the  girl  spare  him  a  few  sheen  and  cattle 
to  commenfce  with,  on  condition  of  theit 
receiving  half  the  produce  as  interest,  until 
he  can  repay  the  capital ;  he  looks  out  for  a 
place,  as  it  is  called,  no  matter  where,  whe- 
ther within  or  without  the  limits  of  the 
colony,  and  builds  for  himself  a  sort  of  hut ; 
with  "his  cattle  are  consigned  to  him,  at  the 
same  time,  and  on  the  same  terms,  as  he 
supposes,  a  few  little  Hottentot  children  to 
look  after  them ;  and  on  these  litUe  crea- 
tures, in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  subject 
to  no  control,  he  exercises  the  same  severity 
of  punishment  thai  his  own  i molarities' 
had  mcurred  when  be  was  in  the  ranks. 

**  A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  is  composed  ofpeople 
of  this  dcscriniion.  Grown  into  affluence 
by  the  general  prosperity  that  followed  the 
conquest  of  the  settlement,  Serjeants,  an4 
corporals,  and  tmm peters,  are  now  men  of 
the  first  consequence,  keep  their  slaves,  and' 
horses,  and  carriages,  and  wallow  in  all  the 
luxuries  that  the  colony  affords.  But  though 
they  aspire  to  the  rank  of  gentlemen,  they 
cannot  disguise  the  cloven  foot.  They  are 
gross  in  their  manners,  and  vulgar  in  their 
conversation.  Their  language  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  women,  is  so  coarse  and  tndecentp 
as  would  xiot  be  tolerated  an;iong;  civilized 
society." 

♦        •        •  • 

"  By  indolent  habits,  excess  of  food,  and 
fondness  for  indulging  in  sleep,  they  becon\e 
no  less  gross  in  their  persons,  than  vulgar  in 
their  manners.  A  young  lady  describe  the^ 
Cape  and  its  inhabitants  in  very  few  words, 
jpe  mefiscken  lyn  moie  dik  en  vci  de  huizett 
nfoei  tcit  en  groen,  *  Tlie  people  are  all  nice 
and  plump ;  the  houses  are  prettily  white- 
washed and  painted  green.*  1  believe  there 
is  no  country  in  thc^  world  that  affords  sa 
large  a  proportion  of  unwieldy  and  bulky 
people ;  and  1  am  cejtaju  there  i^  none  where 
the  animal  appetites  are  indulged  with  less 
restraint,  the  most  predominant  of  which 
are  eating  and  drinking,  or  where  the  power* 
of  Ixxly  or  mind  arc  capable  of  less  exertion. 
•  When  the  devil  catches  a  man  idle  he  gc- 
ncraMy  sets  him  to  work,*  is  a  proverb  whicl^ 
is  every  day  exemplified  at  the  Cape  of  Goo4 
Hope.    They  arc  active  only  in  mischief i 
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xd  crun«s  again&t  morality  meet  with  ap- 
plause if  ibe  end  be  gucccssful.  A  man, 
who  in  his  dealings  can  cheat  liia  ncinhljour, 
i*  considered  as  a  i7*"w  uicnscht  a  clever  fel- 
low J  eren  stealing  is  not  rejrarded  as  crimi- 
nal, nor  does  it  materially  aftect  the  character 
of  tlie  thief.  Truth  is  not  held  as  a  moral 
linue,  aod  lying  passes  for  ingenuity/' 

A  Cape-boor  never  works,  his  whole 
year  is  holiday;  shooting  is  the  only 
active  amusement  to  which  he  ever 
rouses  himself,  and  then  he  always  rides 
oat  t  a  Hottentot  boy  nins  after  him  to 
carry  and  charge  his  gun,  and  he  fires 
from  the  saddle.  The  English  had  re- 
paired the  road  through  one  of  the 
hhfvoen  or  mountain  passes,  which  was 
scarcely  passable  for  a  waggon.  Such 
is  the  uncouth  temper  of  the  people,  and 
so  adverse  to  every  thing  that  tends  to 
public  benefit,  that,  rather  than  pay  the 
trifling  toll  levied  for  this  improvement, 
many  chose  to  make  a  circuit  of  two 
days*  journey  and  pass  anotlier  Hoof 
still  more  difficult.  The  backsettlers 
have  totally  lost  the  characteristic  clean- 
liness which  in  Europe  distinc;ui$hes  the 
Hollanders  ;  they  equal  the  lowest  race 
of  savages  in  filth  and  contented  bar- 
barity, and  in  cruelty  surpass  the  most 
ferocious* 

*'  A  lar^  iron  pot  serves  both  to  boil  and 
broil  their  nieat.  They  ate  no  linen  for  the 
table ;  no  knives,  forKs,  nor  spoons.  The 
boor  cavrics  in  the  pookei  or  his  leather 
breeches  a  larae  l^nife,  with  which  he  carves 
for  the  rest  ofthe  family,  and  which  stands 
him  in  as  many  and  various  services  as  the 
little  dag^  of  Hud i bras. 

**  Their  huts  and  their  persons  are  equally 
dirty,  and  their  whole  appearance  betrays  ari 
indolence  of  body,  and  a  low  groveling  mind. 
Tbeir  most  urgent  wants  arc  satisfied  in  the 
easiest  possible  manner;  and  for  this  end 
tbry  employ  means  nearly  as  gross  as  the 
original  natives,  whom  they  affect  so  much 
to  despise.  If  necessity  did  not  soinetimes 
set  the  invention  to  work,  the  Cane-boor 
would  feel  no  spur  to  assist  himself  in  any 
thing;  if  the  surface  ofthe  country  was  no't 
covcwd  with  sharp  |)ebhles,  he  w'ould  not 
rv-cQ  make  for  hiiqself  his  skin  shoes.  The 
women,  as  invariably  happens  in  societies 
that  are  little  advanced  in  civiiizatiuM,  are 
juuch  grcuitcr  drudgci  tluia  the  men,  yet  are 
£ir  from  being  industrious^  Ihty  malic  soap 
and  candles,  tlie  former  to  send  to  Cape 
Town  in  exchange  for  tea  and  sugarj  and 
the  latter  for  home-consinn  pt  ton .  B  ii  i  a  1 1 1  h  e 
fatie  trifling  thin^  that  a  state  of  refinement 
10  sensiblv  feds  the  want  %iU  are  rc»idily  dir?- 
pensed  with  by  the  Cancyboor.  Thongs  rut 
from  skiiH  serve,  on  all  occasions,  as  4*  suc^ 
ccdaarant  ibf  fope  3  ap^  tl^t^  tcndou:*  ol  w j|4 


nniiuals  di\ide(l  into  fibre ->  are  a  substitute 
for  threuil.  When  1  wanted  ink,  equal 
qiKiTUiiii".  of  brovvu^ugar  and  soot,  moi«t- 
eijcd  \>iili  a  litllc  wrUer.  were  brought  to 
mc,  and  booI  w;i«  tiuhbiituied  for  a  wafer. 

••  To  add  to  the  uuckMnliness  of  their  huts, 
the  folds  or  kraals  in  which  their  caitle  re- 
main at  nightSy  arc  immediately  fronting  the 
door,  and,  except  in  the  Snewberg,  where 
the  total  want  of  wood  obliges  them  to  bum 
dung  cut  out  like  peat,  these  kraals  are  never 
on  any  occasion  cleaned  out ;  so  that  in  old 
established  places  they  form  mounds  from 
ten  to  twentv  feet  hieh.  The  lambing  season 
commences  liefore  the  rains  finish  ;  and  it 
sometimes  happens  that  half  adpzen  or  more 
of  these  little  creatures,  that  have  beea 
lambed  over  night,  are  found  smothered  iu 
the  wet  dung.  The  same  thing  happens  to 
the  young  calves  ;  yet,  so  indolent  and  holp- 
less '  is  the  boor,  that  rather  than  yoke  hia 
team  to  the  waggon,  and  go  to  a  litde  dis*' 
unce  for  wood  to  build  a  shed,  he  sees  his 
stock  destroyed  from  day  to  day,  and  from 
year  to  year,  without  applvin^'*  the  remedy 
which  common  sense  so  clearly  points  out« 
and  which  requires  neither  mucn  expenoe 
nor  great  exertions  to  accoinpUsh.** 

Of  their  cruelty  we  will  adduce  only 
one  instance. 

*'  The  next  house  we  halted  at  upon  the 
road  presented  us  with  a  still  more  horrid 
instance  of  brutality.  We  observed  a  fine 
Hottentot  boy,  about  eight  years  of  age,  sit* 
ting  at  the  corner  of  the  house,  with  a  pair 
of  iron  rings  clenched  upon  his  leg9»  of  the 
weight  of  ten  or  twelve  pounds ;  and  they 
had  remained  in  one  situation  for  such  a 
jength  of  time,  that  they  appeared  to  be  sunk 
into  the  lee,  the  muscle  beine  tumefied  both 
above  and  below  the  rings.  Fhc  poor  crea- 
ture was  so  benumbed  and  oppressed  with 
the  weight,  that  being  unable  to  walk  with 
ease,  he  crawled  on  the  ground.  It  ap- 
peared, on  enquiry,  that  they  had  been  ri- 
vetted  to  his  legs  more  than  ten  months  ago. 
Mr  hat  was  to  Ue  done  in  a  case  of  such  wan« 
ton  and  deliberate  cruelty?  It  was  scarcely 
in  human  nature  to  behold  an  innocent  boy 
for  ever  maimed  in  so  barbarous  a  manner ; 
and  at.  the  same  time  to  look  u|>on  the  cold- 
blowled  pcr[)etrator,  without  feeling  a  genti- 
ment  of  horror  mingled  with  exasperation, 
—a  sentiment  that  seemed  to  say  it  would 
serve  the  cause  of  humanity  to  rid  the  world 
of  such  a  monster.  The  fello'.v  shrunk  from 
the  enauiriei  of  the  indignant  general ;  he 
had  notning  to  allege agi^inst  him  uiii  thai  he 
had  always  been  a  worthless  l)oy  ;  he  had 
lost  him  so  many  sheep  ;  he  had  slept  when 
he  ought  to  watch  the  cattle,  and  such  like 
frivolous  charges  of  a  negative  Mnd,  the 
amount  of  which f  if  Iroe.  onjy  proved  that 
hi:>  own  interest  had  somctia^qs  been  neg- 
lected by  this  child. 

f*  JJtiierMVAfd  (9  in;^k^  ^  exaq^ple  of  tl^e 
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anlbor  of  such  unparalleled  bratality*  the  ge- 
iNfral  ordered  him  iifsUiniiy  to  yoke  his  oxen 
to  his  \vaggon,  and,  pb>4ng  the  boy  by  his 
Mc,  to  drive  directly  to  his  head -quarters. 
Here  he  gave  orders  to  tlie  farrier  of  the  8ih 
hf^lmcnt  of  liphi  dragoons  to  strike  off  the 
irons  from  the  boy,  an  operation  that  retiiiircd 
great  nicety  and  attention,  and  to  clench 
them  as  tight  as  he  could  on  the  legs  of  his 
xn3(;tcr,  who  roared  and  bellowed  in  a  most 
violent  manner,  to  the  inexpressible  satisfac- 
tion of  the  bye-standers,  and,  above  all,  to 
that  of  the  little  tufferer  jnst  rcliercd  from 
torment.  For  tlie  wliole  of  the  first  night 
his  lamentations  were  incessant;  with  a 
Stentorian  voice  a  thousand  limes  he  voci- 
ftiated,  '  Myw  ^od !  is  dn*  ren  manierr  cm 
Ch-isiian  mensck  te  handeUn  T  '  My  God, 
»  this  a  xvay  to  treat  Christians  !'  His,  how- 
ever, were  not  the  agonies  of  bodily  pain, 
but  the  bursts  of  rage  and  resentment  on  be- 
ing put  on  a  level  with  one,  as  they  call  them, 
of  trie  Zwarie  Nafie,  between  whom  and  the 
Cltristian  Mmsck  they  conceive  the  difference 
to  be  fiilly  11^  great  as  between  themselves 
9nd  their  cattle,  and  whom,  indeed,  they 
most  commonly  honour  with  the  appellation 
of  Zwarie  Fee,  black  cattle.  Ha\'ing  roared 
for  three  days  and  as  many  nights,  at  first  to 
ffae  great  amitsement,  bat  afterwards  to  the 
no  less  annoyance,  of  the  whole  camp,  he 
was  suffered  to  go  about  his  business  on  pay- 
ing a  heavy  penalty  in  money  for  the  lise  of 
the  boy,  whom  he  had  abused  in  so  shame- 
ful a  manner.** 

We  have  selected  this  single  example 
from  many,  because  the  horror  vrhich 
the  crime  excites  is  in  some  degree  com- 
pensated by  vindictive  pleasure  at  its  pu- 
nishment. Unhapnily  tliis  volurne  af- 
fords many  examples  of  like  barbarity, 
or  even  worse,  but  none  of  such  righte- 
ous retribution.  To  enumerate  them 
would  be  inflicting  useless  pain.  It 
is  sufficiently  characteristic  of  these 
wretches  to  say,  that  in  this  petty  war 
with  the  insurgent  Hottentots  and  Kaf-- 
fers,  orders  were  issued  by  the  landrost 
of  one  of  the  districts  to  tne  command- 
ant of  the  boors,  that  no  unnecessary 
cruelty  should  be  exercised  upon  the  pri- 
soners ;  and  that  the  dead  carcases  of 
the  enemy  should  not  be  violated ;  as 
had  usually  been  the  practice  of  the 
evil-disposed  boors,  by  cutting  them 
with  knives,  lashing  them  with  waggon 
whips,  and  hacking  them  witli  stones* 

Some  of  the  original  laws  of  the  set- 
tlement have  contributed  to  barbarize 
the  colonists,  or  at  least  to  impede  their 
improvement.  The  system  of  loan  lands, 
which  is  the  most  ancient  tenure,  has 
prevented  the  growth  of  villages. 


'*When  application  was  intended  to  be 
made  for  the  grant  of  a  leasehold  farm,  the 
person  applying  stuck  down  a  stake  at  the 
place  where  the  house  was  meant  to  be 
erected.  The  overseer  of  the  division  was 
then  called  to  examine  that  it  did  not  en- 
croach on  the  neighbouring  farms  ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  no  part  of  any  of  the  surrounding" 
farms  were  within  half  an  hour's  walk  of 
the  stake;  or  in  other  words,  that  a  radius 
of  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  with  the  stake  a.i 
a  centre,  swept  a  circle  which  did  not  iiiler- 
scct  any  part  of  the  adjoining  farms.  In 
such  case  the  overseer  certified  that  the  loan 
farm  applied  for  was  tenable,  otherwise  not. 
And  as  it  generally  happened  that  the  site  of 
the  house  was  determined  by  some  spring  or 
water-course,  the  stake  was  so  ^>laci'd  that 
the  circumference  of  the  circle  described  left 
a  space  between  the  new,  and  some  adjoin--^ 
ing  farm,  of  one,  two,  or  more  miles  iu  dia-' 
meter.  This  intermediate  space,  if  less  than 
three  miles  in  diameter,  was  considered  as 
not  tenable,  and,  consequently,  if  any  per- 
son Cavilling  to  pay  the  establtsned  rent  for  a 
smaller  quantity  of  larul  than  gnvernmrnt 
allowed)  applied  for  such  intcimediatc  piece 
of  ground,  his  application  was  sure  to  be 
rejected.  Whether  the  go%*ernment  had  any 
design  of  dispersing  the  people  by  such  an 
absurd  system,  under  the  iclea  of  keeping 
them  more  easily  in  subjection,  I  can*t  pre- 
tend to  say;  but  it  thought  proper  to  en- 
rourage  tne  continuance  of  the  systen>, 
which  is  in  full  force  to  this  moment." 

The  first  step  towards  civilizing  man- 
kind is  to  collect  them  together,  and 
groupe  their  settled  habitations ;  but 
where  this  dissocializing  system  prevails, 
no  such  aggregation  can  take  pl.ice.  By 
another  curious  law,  whenever  a  settler 
thought  proper  to  marry,  he  mu^t  bring 
his  mistress  to  Cape  Town  for  the  cere- 
mony, though  their  dwelling  should  be 
at  the  remotest  extremity  of  the  colony. 
Oftentimes  the  young  woman  is  intrusted 
to  the  care  ot  her  future  husband,  as 
her  parents  cannot  accompany  her  on 
such  a  long  journey ;  and  it  very  com- 
monly happens  that  he  debauches  her 
on  the  way,  and  leaves  her  to  return 
how  she  can  :  he  himself  pays  a  certain 
fine  for  his  breach  of  faith,  and  die  young 
woman  is  not  considered  as  much  the 
worse  for  such  a  misadventure.  A\X  this 
must  tend  to  occasion  or  perpetuate  a 
general  coarseness  of  feeling,  and  laxity 
of  morals.  The  old  punishments,  like 
those  under  the  French  monarchy,  were 
calculated  to  make  a  nation  cruel:  every 
species  of  torture  that  malignant  and 
diabolical  ingenuity  could  invent>  was 
exercised  upon  the  criminal  (if  he  hap- 
pened to  be  black)  as  long  as  s^ny  sighs 
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vi  life  remained  in  him ;  he  was  then 
torn  limb  from  limb»  and  the  several 
pATX%  hung  upon  posts  erected  for  the 
puTp0se»  in  the  most  public  parts  of  the 
htg}i  road.  The  implements  of  torture 
11^  at  these  executions,  captain  Perci- 
%-al  tells  us,  "were  destroyed  by  our  peo- 
ple, as  disgraceful  to  human  nature :  a 
noble  anecdote  ef  the  English  character, 
and  wortliy  to  be  preserved  in  history. 
The  practice  of  torture  tor,  to  extort 
confeission,  was  abolished  by  the  con- 
querors. It  was  productive  of  a  singu* 
lur  consequence :  by  the  laws  of  Hol- 
land, as  of  some  other  countries,  con- 
fession of  the  crime  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence ;  but  most  of  .the  condemned  cri- 
minals, during  our  gOTemment,  finding 
that  this  confession  was  no  longer  ex- 
torted from  them  by  torments,  persisted 
in  denying  the  crimes  of  which  they  were 
convicted ;  preferring  a  life  of  hard 
labour,  with  a  diet  ot  bread  and  water, 
lo  an  untimely  death. 

From  these  Cbrutum  Mentch^  as  they 
think  proper  to  call  themselves,  and 
believe  themselves  to  be,  let  us  turn  to 
the  original  natives  of  Cafiraria,  a  coun- 
try, says  old  sit  Thomas  Herbert,  «*  full 
of  black-skinned  wretches,  rich  in  cat- 
tle, abounding  with  the  best  minerals 
and  with  elephants ;  but  miserable  in 
dcmonomy."  As  for  their  demonomy, 
if  the  good  old  knight  could  have  fore- 
seen iraat  they  now  sutiRer  from  the 
ChrisluM  Menscbf  he  would  have  thought 
less  of  their  possible  danger  from  the 
deviL  The  black  skin  indeed  is  a  more 
irremediable  evil;  we  may  hope  to  change 
their  religion,  and  save  them  from  the 
devil ; — but  who  is  to  change  their  com- 
plexion, and  save  them  from  the  Uave- 
merchants  ?  for  till  the  Ethiop  can  be 
washed  white,  lord  Liverpool,  and  the  , 
duke  <j^  Clarence,  and  the  Dutch  boors, 
wiU  insist  upon  it,  that  the  Zwarie  Natie^ 
the  black  people,  are  to  be  considered  as 
Zwaru  Fetf  black  cattle* 

If  Mr.  Barrow  is  to  be  credited ;  and 
oerer  have  we  perused  an  author  whose 
good  sense,  good  feelini^s,  and  deliberat- 
ing judgment,  entitled  him  more  fully  to 
fimimitedttcredit;  a  more  gentle  or  docile 
race  than  the  poor  Hottentots  does  not 
exist,  nor  any  class  of  men,  savage  or 
civilized,  in  whom  the  moral  seni^  seems 
to  be  less  degraded. 

*•  A  Hottentot  is  capable  of  strong  attaeh- 
^cau  3  with  a  readiness  to  acknowledge,  ^e 


possesses  the  mind  to  feel,  the  force  of  a 
ocnevolent  action.  I  never  foand  that  any 
litde  actof  kiudnei»  or  aiteotion  was  thrown 
away  upon  a  Hottentot ;  hut,  on  the  con- 
trary, i  have  frcquentlv  had  occasion  to 
remark  the  joy  that  sparKlcd  in  his  counle- 
nancei  whenever  an  opportunity  occurred  td 
enable  him  to  discharge  his  debt  of  gratitude. 
I  give  full  credit  to  all  that  Monsieur  le 
Vailtant  has  said  with  regard  to  the  fidelity 
and  attachment  he  experieaced  from  this  raee 
of  men;  of  whom  the  natural  character 
and  dihpositton  seem  to  approach  nearer  to 
those  of  tlie  Hindus  than  auy  other  na- 
tionr 

Mr.  Barrow  fell  in  with  a  large  partf 
of  these  people  most  whimsically  ac- 
coutred. Some  wore  large  cocked  hats, 
with  green  or  blue  breeches  of  Datdi 
make,  tlie  rest  of  the  body  naked ;  some 
had  jackets  of  cloth  over  their  sheepskin 
covering;  and  others  had  sheep-skins 
thrown  over  linen  shirts.  They  readily 
declared  that  they  had  been  plundering 
the  boors. 

**  On  making  enquiry  into  the  particulars 
of  the  unpleasant  transaction  that  had  taken 
place,  one  of  the  Hottentots,  called  Klaas 
Stuurman,  or  Nicholas  the  Helmsman,  whom 
they  had  selected  for  their  cliief,  stepjied 
forwards,  and,  afier  humbly  entreating  uf 
to  hear  him  without  interruption,  began  a 
long  oration,  which  contained  a  histor}'  of 
their  calamities  and  sufferings  under  tlie  yoke 
of  the  boors ;  their  injustice,  in  first  depriv- 
ing them  of  their  country*  and  then  forcing 
tbtsir  offspring  into  a  state  of  slavery  ;  their 
cruel  treatment  on  every  slight  occasion, 
wliich  it  l)ccame  impossible  for  them  lo  bear 
any  longer;  and  the  resolution  they  had 
therefore  taken  to  apply  for  redress  before  the 
English  troops  should  leave  tlie  country.  Tliat 
their  employers,  suspecting  their  intenUon, 
had  endeavoured  to  prevent  such  application 
by  confining  some  to  the  house,  threatening 
to  shoot  others  if  they  attempted  to  escape, 
or  to  punish  their  wives  and  children  in  their 
absence.  And,  in  proof  of  what  he  advanced, 
he  called  out  a  young  Hottentot,  whose 
thigh  had  been  pierced  through  with  a  large 
niusouet  ball  but  two  days  before,  fired  at 
him  oy  his  master  for  having  attempted  to 
leave  his  service.  *  This  act,'  continued  he, 
'  among  many  others  equally  cruel,  resolved 
us  at  once  to  collect  a  sufficient  foree  to  de- 

Krive  the  boors  of  their  arms*  in  whieh  we 
ave  succeeded  at  every  house  which  has 
fallen  in  our  way.  We  have  taken  the  su- 
perfluous clothing  in  lieu  of  the  wages  due 
for  our  sen'iccs  ;  but  we  have  si  ripped  none, 
nor  injured  the  persons  pf  any,  though/ 
added  he*  shaking  his  head,  '  we  have  yet 
a  great  deal  of  our  blood  to  revenge.** 

A  party   of  tbes^   insucgents,  iand 
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when  that  name  is  <ipplied  to  men  strag- 
gling against  oppression,  be  it  in  Swit- 
terland,  or  St.  Domingo,  or  Caffraria, 
it  is  a  most  honourable  appellation)  ;  a 
party  of  these  insurgents  having  put  a 
body  of  boors  to  flight,  took  dieir  wives 
and  children  prisoners.  No  injury  was 
oIFered  them ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as 
on  all  similar  occasions,  says  Mr.  Bar- 
row, tliey  were  treated  with  respect. 
They  even  dispatched  a  Hottentot  after 
the  fugitives,  to  say  that  if  they  chose  to 
ransom  them  for  a  small  quantity  of 
powder  and  lead,  and  a  dozen  head  of 
cattle,  they  should  instantly  be  delivered 
up.  One  of  the  party  recognizing  the 
Hottentot,  thus  sent  to  them»  to  nave 
once  been  in  his  service,  ^nd  recollect- 
ing he  was  now  standing  before  him  in 
t)ie  shape  of  an  enemy,  and  defenceless, 
snatched  up  his  musquet,  and  shot  him 
dead  on  the  spot.  It  was  reported,  and 
believed,  that  in  consequence  the  wo- 
men and  children  were  all  put  to  death ; 
and  these  very  boors  who  believed  that 
this  retaliation  had  been  exercised  upon 
their  wives  and  children,  went  to  an 
Englishman's  house,  which  had  been  left 
undisturbed  by  the  insurgents,  plundered 
it,  drank  all  the  wine  and  spirits  they 
could  find  there,  and  then  fell  to  dancing 
upon  the  green.  The  prisoners,  how- 
ever, notwithsunding  the  murder  of 
tlie  messenger,  were  given  up ;  for  the 
negroes  said  to  them,  they  disdained  to 
take  away  the  lives  of  the  innocent;  but 
they  should  soon  find  an  opportunity  of 
avenging  the  death  of  their  countryman 
upon  their  husbands,  together  with  the 
many  injuries  and  oppressions  under 
which  they  had  so  long  been  labouring. 
*— Had  this  fact  occurred  in  Grecian 
history,  how  often  would  it  have  been 
quoted  for  admirationl 

The  KafEers,  as  of  different  origin, 
are  of  different  character,  yet  possessmg 
niany  of  the  same  virtues.  An  open  and 
manly  deportment,  says  Mr.  Barrow, 
free  from  suspicion,  fear,  or  embarrass- 
ment, seems  to  characterize  the  Ka£Fer 
chiefs.  Though  extremely  good  hu- 
moured, benevolent,  and  hospiutble,  they 
are  neither  so  pliant  nor  so  passive  as 
the  Hottentots. ,  A  remarkable  instance 
of  courage  and  prompt  resolution  was 
displayed  by  these  people,  when  they 
had  been  instigated  by  the  rebel  boors  to 
attack  general  '/andelcrur's  camp,  Find* 
ing  it  useless  to  oppose  tlieir  long  missilo 
weapons  against  musquetry,  they  rushed 
forward  wi^h  ?)nly  the  iron  j>art  of  U^^ 


hassagay  in  their  bands.  They  had  per* 
ceived  of  how  much  greater  advantage 
was  a  short  weapon  to  a  muscular  arm, 
than  a  long  missile  spear,  whose  slow 
motion  through  die  air  makes  it  easily 
to  be  avoided. 

Some  curious  and  important  informa* 
tion  concerning  the  interior  of  their  coun- 
try is  contained  in  the  following  extracts 
from  the  ofHcial  report  of  the  commis* 
sioners,  sent  by  the  British  government 
in  1801,  to  endeavour  to  procure  a  sup- 
ply of  draught  oxen. 

'*  Passing  through  several  large  tracts  of 
ground,  that  were  laid  out  ana  cultivated 
like  80  many  eardens>  we  arrived  about  noon 
at  the  citjrof  Leetakoo,  not  a  little  astonished 
to  find,  m  this  part  of  the  world,  a  larse 
and  populous  city.  We  proceeded  to  the 
residence  of  the  chief,  whose  name  was 
Mooliaban,  where  we  fouad  him,  with  the 
elders  of  the  place,  seated  on  a  plain  that 
was  enclosed  with  a  wood  ....  he  offered 
us  some  curdled  milk.  After  the  reception 
h^  conducted  us  to  his  habitation,  and  in- 
troduced us  to  his  wife  and  children ;  here 
also  we  saw  numbers  of  women,  who  gazed 
at  us  with  astonishment.  His  house,  like 
all  the  rest  of  the  town,  was  built  in  a  cir- 
cular form,  being  about  sixteen  feet  in  dia« 
meter.  The  bottom  part,  to  the  height  of 
four  feet  from  the  ground,  was  stone  laid  in 
clay,  and  wooden  spars  erected  at  certain 
distances.  On  the  east  side  of  the  circle, 
about  the  fourth  part  of  the  house  was  open» 
the  other  three  parts  entirely  closed.  A 
round  pointed  root  covered  the  whole  in  the 
form  of  a  tent,  well  thatched  with  long 
reeds,  or  with  the  straws  of  the  holcus. 
From  the  centre  to  the  back  part  of  the  house, 
a  circular  apartment  is  made  off,  with  a  nar^ 
row  entrance  into  it,  where  the  head  of  the 
fbmily  takes  hid  nightly  rest  j  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  sleep  in  the  fore  part,  or 
between  the  lar2;e  ana  small  circles  of  the 
house.  All  the  nouses  were  enclosed  by  pal- 
lisades ;  and  the  space  between  these  and  the 
dwelling  serves  for  aw  granary  and  store  for 
their  grain  apd  pulse.  These  ^naries  were 
constructed  in  the  form  of  oil  jars,  of  baked 
clay,  the  capacity  of  each  being  at  the  least 
two  hundred  gallons  j  and  th(;y  were  sup- 
ported on  tripods,  composed  of  the  same 
material,  which  raised  them  about  nine 
inches  above  tiie  ground.  They  Were  covered 
with  a  round  straw  roof  erected  on  poles, 
and  stifBciently  high  to  admit  an  opening 
into  the  jars,  the  upiier  edges  of  ««vhicn  were 
from  five  to  six  fe«^  from  the  groiiod.  We 
waijicd  through  the  town,  and  observed  that 
both  within  it,  and  on  every  side,  were  plan- 
tatiops  of  that  species  of  miniosa  which  con- 
stitutci  the  principal  food  of  the  camel opar- 
dalis.  We  estimated  ihe  city  to  be,  in  its 
circumference,  as  large  as  Cane  Town,  With 
all.  \,ht  gr^rdens  of  Taiblc  Yatloy  i  bui  it  wa^ 
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imposaiUc  to  aaccrtain  the  number  of  houses, 
on  account  of  the  irregularity  of  the  streets^ 
and  kmruess  of  the  buildtnp,  but  concluded 
tbcv  must  amount  somewhere  between  two 
ana  three  thousand,  of  the  same  kind,  but 
not  to  Urge,  as  that  of  the  chief.  The  whole 
population,  including  men,  women,  and 
ehddren,  we  considered  to  be  from  ten  to 
fifteen  thousand  souls.  Tracing  our  route 
from  the  last  place  in  the  Rog«^eveld,  upon 
Mr.  Barrow's  map,  and  continuing  the  same 
icaie,  we  calculated  the  situation  of  Leetakoo 
to  be  in  latitude  S6^  S(f  south,  and  longi- 
tude 27^  OCf  east  from  Greenwich." 
•         •        • 

"  The  commissioners,  from  wiiose  report 
I  have  above  quoted,  were  informed  at  Lee- 
takoo that  anolherpowerfui  tribe  of  the  same 
nation,  called  the  caroloos,  dwelt  at  the  dis- 
tance of  eight  or  ten  days*  journey  farther  to 
the  northward.    Reckoning  the  average  of  a 
day*s  journey  to  be  twenty  miles,  we  shall 
had  tiie  Baroloos    inhabiting  the    country 
aoder  the  soutliern  tropic  ;  and  we  may  con- 
clude, from  the  following^  information  %vhich 
Mr.  Trutcr  received  of  this  oeople,  that  they 
are  not  the  last  to  the  nortnward.     He  was 
told,  '  That  they  were  of  a  kind  and  friendly 
disposition ;  that  their  town  was  so  exien- 
she,  that  if  a  person  set  out  in  the  morning 
from  one  extremity,  and  travelled  to  the 
eib?r,  h»  woold  not  be  able  to  return  before 
the  following  day ;  that  this  town  contained 
many  thousand  mhabitants  ;  that  the  people 
were  v^ry  ingenious  in  carving  of  wooa,  and 
that  they  Ivia  furnaces  for  smelting  both  cop- 
pet  and  iron  j  that  they  were  exceedingly 
rich  in  cattle ;  their  gardens  and  lands  were 
better  cultivated,  and  their  dwellings  much 
superiof  to  those  of  Leetakoo.*  The  Damaras 
abo,  whom  I  mentioned  in  my  former  travels 
to  be  in  possession  of  the  art. of  smelting 
copper  from  the  ore,  as  well  as  I  could  col- 
lect firom  report,  are  inhabitants  of  the  tro- 
pic j  and  they  are  complete  Kaifcrs,  dillering 
ID  nothing  from  those  on  tiie  eastern  coast. 
I  should  suppose,    therefore,    that   a  line 
drawn  from  the  24th  parallel  of  latitude  on 
the  east  coast,  to  the  20th  on  the  west,  may 
mark  the  boundary,  or  nearly  so,  between 
tbe  EaSkn  and  the  negroes." 

Of  this  interesting  expedition  we  are 
cncoaraged  to  expect  an  account  from 
Mr.  Somerville. 

The  Kafiers  seldom  taste  animal  food, 
curdled  milk  is  their  chief  diet ;  to  this 
they  sometimes  add  a  few  gramineous 
roots,  berries  of  various  kinds,  the  seeds 
of  Ae  Sireiitzta  RegiM^  and  the  pith  of 
a  large  palm  to  which  botanists  have 
given  the  name  qf  Zamia.  Yet  they  are 
a  tall  and  strong  race,  affording,  says 
the  author,  a  clear  proof  that  animal 
food  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  pro- 
note  the  growth  of  the  human  species. 
Of  to  ada  strength  of  fibre  to  the  mus- 


cular parts  of  the  body.  Tlie  Dutch 
boors,  who  gorge  themselves  with  ani- 
mal food,  are  indeed  enorm<>tisly  corpu- 
lent,  but  possess  neither  strength  nor 
activity  :  on  the  contrary,  the  peasantry 
of  the  nortli-west  coast  of  Ireland,  a 
tall,  and  strong;  and  brawny  people, 
subsist  on  butter  milk  and  potatoes.  It 
is  fairly  inferred  from  their  example, 
and  from  the  Kaffers,  **  that  difference 
of  climate  has  no  power  to  alter  the 
general  principle,  and  that  the  same 
cause  produce.s  the  same  effect  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the 
southern  comer  of  Africa." 

We  have  dwelt  the  more  at  length 
upon  this  interesting  chapter,  and  the 
topics  connected  with  it  which  occur  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  volume,  as  this  is 
the  part  which  most  corresponds  to  the 
title  of  tlie  work.  The  political  chap- 
ters may  be  more  briefly  summed  up, 
though  matter  so  important  is  not  to 
be  lightly  hurried  over.  Mr.  Barrow 
proceeds  to  consider  the  importance  of 
tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  a  military 
and  naval  station,  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  and  as  a  dep6t  for  the  southern 
whale  fishery. 

The  cession  of  this  conquest  is  not  so 
much  to  be  imputed  to  Mr.  Addington* 
as  to  the  directors  of  the  East  Indian 
company  :  he  only  (pllowed  the  example 
of  his  predecessors  in  consulting  the  in- 
terest and  inclination  of  Leadenhull  and 
Threadneedle  streets,  instead  of,  or  in 
oppoMtlon  to,  the  public.  To  .prove  that 
the  retention  was  of  no  use  whatever  to 
their  commerce  or  their  concerns  in  In- 
dia, they  forbade  the  commanders  of  all 
the  ships  in  their  employ,  in  the  most 
positive  terms,  to  touch  at  the  Cape, 
cither  in  their  outward  or  in  their 
homeward  passages  ;  except  such  as,  on 
the  return  voyage,  were  destined  to  sup- 
ply the  settlement  with  Indium  goods. 
English  seamen  could  bear  this  ;  but  in 
war  time  tlic  Lascars  frequently  consti- 
tute more  than  two  thirds  of  the  crew ; 
their  chief  sustenance  is  rice,  oil,  and 
vegetables,  and  they  are  ill  calculated  to 
suffer  a  long  privation  of  their  usual  diet, 
and  still  less  to  bear  tl^e  cold  of  the 
southern  ocean,  especially  in  the  winter 
season :  the  Cape  was  the  half-way  house 
to  which  they  looked  on  for  fresh  sup- 
plies,^-the  resting  place  where  a  few 
days  were  to  recruit  tlieir  health  and  spi- 
rits. *^  And  the  event  proved  that  such 
9  half-way  house,  to  such  people,  was 
indispensably  necessary  ;  £b§.  the  diicc- 
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tors  "were  oblig^J  to  countermand  their 
order,  as  far  as  it  regarded  those  ships 
that  were  navrjgated  by  the  black  natives 
of  India.  *  There  occurred  also  one 
memorable  Listance  of  the  importance 
of  this  resting  place  to  European  troops. 
The  22d  and  Sith  regiments  arrived 
there  in  a  very  sickly  state.  The  same 
MpSi  after  being  properly  washed,  scour- 
ed,  and  fumigated,  and  the  crews  com- 
pletcly  refreshed,  carried  on  other  troops 
to  their  destination,  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  man ;  and  those  regiments,  which 
on  their  arrival  had  excited  the  pity  of 
every  one  who  saw  them,  became  in  the 
course  of  two  years  very  fine  regiments, 
fit  for  service  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Upwards  of  two  thousand  men  were 
shipped  from  the  Cape  at  a  few  days* 
ttotice,  to  join  the  army  of  India  against 
Tippoo;  they  took  the  field  the  day  after 
their  landing,  and  contributed  very  ma- 
terially towards  the  conquest  of  Serin- 
gapatam.  Twelve  hundred  men  were 
sent  to  accompany  sir  Home  Popham^s 
expedition  to  the  Red  Sea;  they  also 
were  embarked  almost  at  a  moment's 
warning,  and  were  all  landed  at  Cossir 
fit  for  immediate  service. 

Ten  years  ago  the  East  India  com- 
pany had  it  in  contemplation  to  establish 
a  dep6t  for  their  recruits. 

•*  The  principal  regtdations  proposed  for 
such  depositary  of  troops,  as  contained  in 
•  liistoric  View  of  Plans  for  British  India,' 
were  the  following  :— '  That  the  age  of  the 
company's  recruits  should  be  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  or  twenty,  because  at  this  period  of 
life,  the  constitution  was  fotind  to  accom- 
modate itself  more  easily  to  the  difierent 
variations  of  climate.  That  the  officers  of 
the  police  should  be  empowered  to  transfer 
to  the  dep6t  all  such  hcloiess  and  indigent 
youtiis  as  might  be  found  goilty  of  misde- 
meanours and  irregularities  approaching  to 
crimes — that  the  said  officers  ol  police,  and 
others,  sKould  be  authorized  to  engage  des- 
titute and  helpless  young  men  in  a  sen'icc, 
where  they  would  have  a  comforuble  subsis- 
tence, and  an  honourable  employment— that 
the  young  men  so  procured  should  be  retain* 
ed  in  Grcat  Britain,  at  a  dcp6t,  for  a  certain 
time,  in  order  to  be  instructed  in  such 
branches  of  education  as  would  aualify  for 
the  duty  of  a  non-commissioned  officer,  and 
in  those  miliury  exercises  which  form  them 
for  immediate  service  in  tlie  regiments  in 
India/  Now  of  all  the  places  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  for  the  establishment  of 
such  a  dep6t,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  pte- 
emincntlv  distinguished.  In  the  first  place, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  conveying 
thcni  thiiher.    In  every  month  of  the  year. 


the  outward-bound  shirs  of  the  company, 
private  traders,  or  whalers,  sail  from  jEng- 
land,  and  the  fewer  that  each  ship  carried, 
the  greater  the  probability  wculd  be  that 
none  died  on  the  passage.  And  there  is^ 
perhaps,  no  place  on  the  faoe  of  the  curd)  in 
every  resr>cct  so  suitable  as  the  Cape  for 
forming  I  hem  into  soldiers.  It  possesses, 
among  other  advantages,  three  that  are  in- 
valuable :  healthiness  of  climate,  cheapness 
of  subsistence,  and  a  favourable  situation  for 
speedy  iincrconrse  with  most  parts  of  the 
world,  and  particularly  with  India.'* 

The  Cape  is  the  only  military  station 
that  we  have  possessed  of  late  years» 
where  government  was  enabled  to  make 
a  saving  by  feeding  the  soldier;  that  is, 
where  the  ration,  or  settled  proportion 
of  victuals,  could  be  furnished  for  a  sum 
of  money  less  than  that  which  is  stopped 
out  of  his  pay  in  consideration  of  it. 
The  averaged  annual  expence  of  the 
military  force  there,  daring  the  seven 
years  which  we  maintained  it,  amounted 
to  255,597/.  7*.  But,  says  Mr.  Barrovr, 
it  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to 
say,  that  even  this  sum,  moderate  as  it 
is,  was  an  additional  expence  to  govern- 
ment in  consequence  of  the 'capture  of 
this  settlement ;  since  it  is  not  only  com- 
posed of  the  ezpences  of  maintaining  the 
garrison,  and  the  contingencies  and  ex- 
traordinaries  of  the  army,  but  It  includes 
likewise  the  pay,  the  subsistence,  and 
the  clothing  of  an  army  of  five  thousand 
men,  who  must  have  been  fed,  clothed, 
and  paid  in  any  other  place.  Even  in 
peace,  the  half  pay  of  the  commissioned 
officers  would  alone  have  amounted  to 
from  100,000/.  to  150,000/.  In  peace, 
25  or  50,000/.  would  be  the  extent  of 
the  contingent  and  extraordinary  ex- 
pences  of  the  Cape,  and  if  that  sum 
could  not  be  defrayed  out  of  the  expence 
of  the  colony,  that  colony  indeed  must 
be  most  miserably  misgoverned*  Mr. 
Barrow  proves,  fVom  the  receipts  under 
lord  Macartney,  that  we  mi^nt  reckon 
upon  a  net  ittmual  revenue  of  100,000/. 
currency. 

In  the  next  chanter  it  is  considered  as 
a  naval  station :  nrst,  as  a  port  for  re- 
fredung  and  refitting  the  snips  of  the 
East  India  company;  secondly,  as  a 
station  for  ships  of  war,  commanding 
the  entrance  into  the  Indian  seas ;  thirdly* 
as  affording^  by  its  ^ogpiphical  posi- 
tion, a  ready  communication  with  every 
part  of  the  globe.  On  points  so  appa- 
rently &elf*evident  it  would  be  needless 
to  enlarge  \  nor  need  we  enter  nioutel;;^ 
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ioto  die  inquiry  to  what  extent  the  Cape 
might  have  been  rendered  advantageous 
to  die  interests  of  the  British  empire,  as 
an  eiQpoiium  of  eastern  produce;  as 
famishing  articles  of  export  for  con- 
sumption in  Kurope  and  the  West  Indies; 
and  as  taking  in  exchange  for  colonial 
produce,  articles  of  British  growth  and 
manufacture.  Mr.  Barrow  argues,  and 
npon  good  grounds,  that  the  company 
could  supply  their  emporium  at  the  Cape 
with  the  produce  and  manufactures  of 
Great  Britain,  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  to 
undersell  any  other  nation ;  the  Ameri- 
cans then,  finding  no  longer  a  market 
there  for  their  lumber  cargoes,  or  notions ^ 
as  they  call  them,  would  confine  their 
export  trade  to  articles  of  peltry  and 
ginseng,  which  tliey  might  be  induced 
to  bring  in  exchange  for  tea,  nankeen 
cloth,  and  muslins,  at  a  moderate  ad- 
vanced price,  such  as  would  not  make 
it  worth  their  while  to  proceed  to  India 
and  China,  with  which  countries  the 
company  would  then  secure  an  exclu- 
sive trade.  South  America  aUo  offers  a 
tempting  market. 

*•  1  observed  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  a  whole 
sUeet,  consisting  of  shops,  and  etcry  shop 
£Ued  with  Indian  muslins  and  Alunrhestcr 
^oods,  which,  having  come  lhrou|^h  Lisbon, 
v;ete  offered,  of  course,  at  enonnoas  high 
paces.  The  trade,  it  is  true,  ihat  subsists 
Detvi'cen  England  and  Portugal,  niight  render 
ii  pmdent  not  materially  to  interfere  with  the 
Portugueze  settlements';  but  the  case  is  very 
different  with  regard  to  those  of  Spain.  l*hc 
mother  country,  more  intent  upon  drawing 
specie  from  the  mine,  than  in  promoting  the 
tuppiness  of  its  sul^ects  in  this  part  of  the 
wond,  by  encouraging  trade  and  honest  in- 
dustry, suffers  them  to  remain  frequently 
wtihout  any  supply  of  European  produce 
and  manufacture.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing, 
I  understand,  to  see  the  inhabitants  of  Spa- 
nish America  with  silver  buckles,  clasps  and 
buttons,  silver  stirrups  and  bits  to  their  bri- 
dles, whilst  the  whole  of  their  clothing  is 
not  worth  a  single  shilling.  The  whalers 
who  intend  to  make  the  coasts  of  Lima  and 
Veru,  are  well  acquainted  with  this  oircum- 
itance,  and  generally  carry  out  with  them  a 
<|uantity  of  ready  made  second-hand  cloth- 
ing, wnich  they  dispose  of  at  a  high  rate  in 
exchange  forSpanish  dollars.  All  this  braneh 
of  trade  might,  with  great  advanuge  to  both 
parties,  be  carried  on  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope*'* 

Cape  Madeira  might  be  sold  to  the- 
West  Indies  at  less  than  one  fourth  of 
the  ezpence  of  real  Madeira  i  and  a 
trade  opened  with  New  South  Wales, 
exporting  wine  and  clothing  in  exchange 


for  coals.  The  following  facts  evince 
that  a  whale  fishery  might  advaxitage* 
ously  be  established  there. 

"  Tlic  vast  number  of  black  whales  ihjit 
constantly  fre(|uented  Table  Bay,  induced  a 
company  of  uierchants  at  the  Ca|)e  to  es- 
tablish a  whale  fishery,  to  be  confined  solely 
to  Table  Bay,  in  order  to  avoid  ihe  great  cx- 
pence  of  purchasing  any  other  kind  of  craft 
than  a  few  common  whale  boats.  With 
these  alone  they  caught  as  many  whales  as 
they  could  wish  for ;  filling,  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  all  the  casks  and  cisterns  with  oil. 
Having  gone  thus  far,  they  perceived  that, 
although  whale-fiil  was  to  be  procured  to 
almost  auv  amount  at  a  small  ex|)cnce,  they 
were  still  likely  to  be  considerabrc  losers  by 
the  concern.  The  consumption  of  the  co- 
lony in  this  article  was  trifling;  they  had  no 
shins  of  their  own  to  send  it  to  Europe,  nor 
casks  to  put  it  on  board  others  for  freight. 
Their  oil,  therefore,  continned  to  lie  as  a 
dead  slock  in  their  cisterns,  tilt  the  high  pre- 
mium of  bilh  on  England  induced  some  of 
the  British  merchants  to  purchase,  and  make 
their  remittances  in  this  article.  The  jwiee 
at  the  Ca}>e  was  about  forty  rix  dollars  the 
J<v;6<^f»  or  ten-|)ence  sterhng  per  gallon. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  ships  from  the  southcni 
whale  fishery  took  a  few  casks  to  complete 
their  cargoes,  hut  in  general  they  preferred 
to  be  at  the  trouble  of  taking  the  "fish  them- 
selves, in  or  near  some  of  trie  l>ays  withm 
the  limits  of  the  colony,  where  tfiey  are  so 
plentiful,  and  so  easily  caught,  as  to  ensure 
their  success.  It  is  remarKed  that  all  the 
whales  which  have  been  caught  in  the  bays, 
are  females;  of  a  small  size,  generallv  from 
thirty  lo  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  yleltling 
from  six  to  t^n  tons  of  oireach.  Tne  bone 
is  very  small,  and,  on  that  account,  of  no 
great  value. 

••  The  whale-fishing  company,  finding 
there  was  little  probability  of  their  disposing 
of  the  oil  without  a  loss,  thought  of  tne  ex- 
periment of  converting  it  into  soap.  Tlie 
great  quantity  of  sea- weed,  the  fucus  maxi- 
nius,  or  buccinali^,  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  trumr)et,  which  grows  on  the 
western  shore  of  I'able  Bay,  susj^csted  itself 
as  an  abundant  source  for  supplying  them 
with  kelp  or  barilla  ;and  from  the  specification 
of  a  patent  obtained  in  l^ndon,  for  freeing 
animal  oils  of  their  impurities,  and  the  strong 
and  oAensivc  smell  that  train-oil  in  particu- 
lar acquires,  they  endeavoured  to  reduce  to 
practice  this  important  discovery.  The  esc- 
I'leriment,  however,  failed  ;  for  though  they 
succeeded  in  making  soap,  whose  quality  in 
the  most  essential  points  might,  perhaps,  Le 
fully  as  p;ood  as  was  desired,  yet  the  smell 
was  so  disgusting  that  nobodv  would  pur- 
chase it.  l/nlackily  for  them  tnere  came  in^ 
also,  iast  at  that  time,  a  cargo  of  prize  tioap,. 
which  was  not  only  more  agreeable  to  the 
smell|  but  was  sold  at  a  mte'hiwcr  tiua  iiu* 
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company  couW  afford  to  manufacture  theirs 
of  train  oil*  Being  thus  thwarted  in  all 
their  views,  they  sold  the  whole  concern  to 
an  English  inerctiant»  who  was  suppobed  to 
be  turning  it  to  a  tolerable  good  account, 
when  It  was  signified  to  hun,  uy  the  present 
Dtilch  govern racnt,  that  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  ftshinc;  on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  wiiUin 
the  limits  ot  the  colony,  was  crantcd  to  a 
company  of  merchants  residmg  in  Amster- 
dam ;  and»  therefore,  that  he  could  not  be 
allowed  to  continue  the  concern.**  * 

The  Dutch  ihemselves  were  not  anxi- 
ous that  the  Cape  should  be  restored  to 
them;  Mr.  Barrow  tells  us  on  good  au- 
thority, that  it  was  their  intentiony  bad 
peace  continued,  to  have  given  it  a  fair 
trial  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  if  it 
should  not  then  produce  a  surplus  for 
the  use  of  the  state,  to  consider  how  to 
dispose  of  it  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
French  attempted,  at  the  treaty  of  A- 
nicns,  to  make  it  a  free  port,  a  measure 
which  would  be  the  most  effectual  injury 
to  the  concerns  of  tlie  company.  The 
directors,  however,  we  are  told,  have 
seen  their  error  in  undervaluing  so  im- 
portant a  possession ;  and  the  means  of 
reconquering  it  are  pointed  out  in  this 
work)  and  of  improving  it,  when  we 
shall  have  reconquered  and  resolved  to 
retain  it.  As  one  of  the  most  effectual 
measuresof  improvement,he  recommends 
that  ten  thousand  Chinese  should  be  in- 
troduced, a  race  of  men  industrious  and 
useful  in  every  situation;  nor  would 
there  be  any  dlflicuky  in  prevailing  upon 
that*  or  a  greater,  number  to  leave  a 
country  where  the  pressure  of  want  is  so 
frequently  and  so  severely  felt ;  neitlier 
is  the  government  of  China  so  strict  in 
preventing  emigration  as  is  usually  sup- 
posed. That  prevention  was  politic 
when  it  was  enforced  as  a  state  maxim  ; 
but  the  practice  of  the  government  has 
changed  witli  the  circumstances,  and 
emigrations  take  place  every  year  to 
Manilla,  Batavia,  Prince  of  Wales's  Is- 
land, and  to  other  parts  of  the  eastern 
world.  Another  and  easier  method  of 
increasing  the  quantity  of  productive 
Industry,  is  by  collecting  together  the 
Hottentots,  as  the  Moravians  nave  done 
at  Bavian's  Kloof,  and  encouraging  them 
to  settle  upon  die  waste  lands.  The 
drought  to  which  the  colony  is  subject, 
mieht  be  materially  lessetked  by  com^ 
peUing  the  boors  to  enclose  their  estates, 
as  by  their  original  grants  they  were 
bound  to  do:  hedge  rows  and  trees 
would  shelter  the  ground^  and  attract 


moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  A  fit* 
mily  or  two  might  be  procured  from 
Madeira,  to  improve  the  process  of  mak- 
ing wine.  A  Dutch  merchant,  on  the 
restoration  of  the  colony,  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  whole  district  of  Pletten- 
berg's  Bay,  on  condition  of  paying  a 
certain  annual  rent.  This  district  hd 
meant  to  divide  into  an  hundred  parcels^ 
and  apportion  out  to  as  many  industri-* 
ous  families,  Dutch  or  German,  who 
were  to  be  sent  over  with  stock,  utensils, 
implements  of  husbandry,  and  every 
otlier  article  requisite  to  carry  on  tlie 
useful  trades,  and  to  till  the  ground* 
None  of  them  was  to  be  allowed  a  single 
slave }  but  it  was  recommended  to  en- 
courage the  Hottentots  to  every  kind  of 
useful  labour.  This  plan,  which  would 
have  proved  so  benehcial  to  the  settle- 
ment at  large,  Mr.  Barrow  says,  there 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  would  have 
succeeded  to  the  hei|rht  of  the  wishes  of 
him  who  projected  it-  For  such  plans, 
adventurers  enough  might  be  procured 
in  England  among  those  who  would 
willingly  remove  from  hard  winters  in  a 
cold  country,  and  frequent  scarcities  }  it 
would  be  quite  as  prudent  to  tempt  the 
Irish  tliere,  as  to  make  a  present  of  them 
to  tlie  king  of  Prussia,  for  the  eventual 
advantage  of  the  French  armies ;  and 
emigrants  of  a  far  better  character  are 
yeany  driven  from  those  estates  in  the 
Highlands,  which  their  fathers  had  pos- 
sessed before  them  from  times  beyond 
the  memory  of  man,  because  the  lairds 
find  that  their  mutton  can  be  brought  to 
market,  and  their  tenants  cannot.  We 
are  in  want  of  such  colonies  as  might 
assist  in  alleviating  the  burthen  of  our 
poor  rates,  and  the  miseries  of  the  poor. 
There  is  no  room  for  our  emigrants  in 
tlie  East,  the  West  Indies  are  pestilen* 
tial,  Canada  too  cold,  and  at  Botanf 
Bay  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  aocietf 
is  bad.  Our  swarms,  therefore,  are 
hived  by  America. 

With  respect  to  tlie  boors,  though,  as 
Mr.  Barrow  says,  it  will  indeed  require 
a  long  time  before  any  effisctual  steps 
can  be  adopted  for  their  own  improve* 
mc^u,  tliey  may  immediately  be  pre* 
v^tGHd  from  impeding  the  axnelioratton 
of  the  Hottentots.  Without  gunpowder 
they  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  op« 
pressed  ;  and  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  go* 
vemment,  by  the  imall  military  post  at 
Algoa  Bay,  completely  to  deprive  them 
of  this  article,  which  is  necessary  to 
their  very  e.tistence,  they  might  be  kept 
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in  order  by  applying  them  according 
to  their  good  behaviour.     An  import  a- 

I  Loa  of  hangmen,  for  their  especial  be- 
nefit, would  also  be  attended  with  espe- 
cial advantage.     While  the  fear  of  tlie 

I  gallows  was  operating  what  it  seems 
ihe  fear  of  God  will  not,  they  mi^ht 
^dually  be  improved  by  the  establish- 
ment of  fairs,  or  markets,  at  fixed  and 

,  tithcr  frequent  periods ;  for  which  Mr. 
Earrow^  points  out  Algoa  Bjiy,  Plctten- 
bergs  Bay,  Mossel  Bay,  and  Saldauha 
Bay,  as  fit  stations.  Then  also  the  Kaf- 
fers,  feeling  their  personal  safety,  would 
u-illingly  bring  their  ivory,  and  leopard 
and  antelope  skins,  in  exchange  for  iron, 
beads,  and  tobacco,  and  perhaps  coarse 
doth,  provided  they  were  allowed  to 
take  the  advantage  of  a  fair  and  open 
market ;  and  here  the  Hottentots  would 
barter  the  honey  which  they  collect  in 
the  woods.  At  these  meeting-places 
villages  would  immediately  grow,  and 
towus  at  no  disunt  period ;  and  here 
schools  diould  be  established.  In  a  few 
venerations  English  might  be  made  the 
lan^age  of  Sie  sett£ment»  and  the 
African  boor  inight  be  reduced  to  the 
shape  of  man,  and  exalted  to  the  cha- 
racier  of  a  civilized  being  and  a  Chris- 
tian. 

«*  If  any  of  the  hints,"  says  Mr.  Bar- 
row, •«  thrown  out  in  this  volume  should 
prove  beneficial  to  my  country,  by  sug- 
gesting such  measures  as  may  avert  the 
evils  which  now  threaten  our  trade  and 
secdements  in  the  East,  I  shall  consider 
the  labour  and  application  of  three 
months  not  to  have  been  bestowed  in 
Vain !"  Three  months  is  a  time  surpris- 
ingly short  far  the  -  composition  of  a 
laige  ouarto  volume ;  we  are  far,  how- 
ever, tro^  accusing  this  gentleman  of 
hurrying  into  the  world  a  crude  mass  of 
fluteriau.  The  present  volume  is  not  so 
mach  designed  for  the  amusement  and  in- 
formation of  literary  men  in  their  leisure^ 
as  for  the  instruction  of  statesmen,  wjio 
are  tb«reby  to  be  inffuenotd  to  action. 
It  is  in  tact  a  political  treatise,  and 
delaj  might  have  disappointed  its  ob- 
ject. 

An  odd  blunder  occurs  incidentally  in 
the  course  of  the  work :  it  is  said  that  the 
Portuguese  admiral,  Riode  Infante,  gave 
bis  own  name  to  she  river  so  called  i  but 


R:o  means  a  river,  and  Infante's  name  was 
Joam.  This  rcmiiids  us  of  two  errors 
of  the  ^ame  kind,  far  less  pardonable,  as 
they  occur  in  writers  whose  business  it 
was  to  have  been  better  informed.  The 
one  in  a  quarto  volume  respecting  Por- 
tugal informs  us,  that  there  is  a  manu* 
factory  of  oil,  a%gtia^  at  the  town  of 
ChUar ;  whereas  the  fiict  is,  that  it  is  a 
manufactory  of  chintzes,  t^i/ar,  at  the 
town  of  jlizeitam.  In  like  manner  the 
bulky  historian  of  maritime  discovery 
tells  us,  that  there  is  a  village  called 
Aldea  in  Africa,  forgetting  that  elJea  is 
tlie  Portuguese  word  for  village. 

Before  we  quit  tliis  interesting  volume^ 
we  quote  one  extract  more,  ascrmtaining 
a  curious  fact  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Ncptunists. 

*'  But  the  strong  aro;umcnt  advanced  la 
favour  of  the  Ca])e  isthmus  having,  at  no 
great  period  of  time,  been  covered  with  the 
sea,  rests  on  the  sea-shells  that  have  been 
discovered  in  the  sand  that  is  accumuluted 
on  its  surface.  Such  shells  may  exist,  though 
I  never  saw  them,  except  on  the  shores  of 
the  bays;  but,  as  I  have  before  obsi  ned, 
whole  strata  of  these  may  be  found  buried 
in  the  sMcs  of  the  Lion's  Hit!,  many  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  level  of  the  SL»a.  '  These 
shells  have  not  been  brought  into  thatsitu- 
ation  by  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  but  by 
birds.  Fhere  is  scarcely  a  she kered  cavern 
in  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  that  rise  im- 
mediately from  the  sea,  wUvvc  living  shelU 
nsh  may  not  be  found  any  cljy  in  the  year. 
Crows  even,  and  vultures,  '&^  \v«ll  as  aquatic 
birds,  detach  the  shell- fish  from  the  rocks, 
and  mount  with  them  in  their  beaks  into  the 
air;  shells,  thus  carried,  arc  said  to  be  fre- 
Quently  found  on  the  very  summit  even  of 
the  Table  Mountain.  In  one  cavern,  as  1 
have  already  observed,  at  tho  entrance  of 
Mossel  Bay,  I  disturbed  some  thousands  of 
birds,  and  found  as  many  thousands  of  living 
shell-fish  scattered  on  trie  surAtce  of  a  heap 
of  shells  that,  for  aught  I  know,  uould  have 
filled  as  many  thousand  waggons.  The 
presence  of  snells,  therefore,  in  my  opi- 
nion, is  no  argument  for  the  preseooe  of  liim 


We  haire  now  only  to  citpreu  our 
thanks  to  this  very  able  author  for  th< 
information  which  he  has  afforded  to 
the  country,  and  cur  hopes  that  thf. 
coontry  may  be  profited  by  it^ 


Atm.  R£v.  Vot.  III. 
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Art.  VI.     An  Account  of  the  Capt  of  Good  Ihipe, 

4co.    pp.  ':i\>\)^ 


By  Cajffaiu  Robert  PlrCival* 


THE  well  deserved  success  of  captain 
Perctval's  former  work,  his  account  of 
Ceylon,  has  induced  him  to  present  the 
public  with  this  volume  respecting  a 
country,  better  known  iri'deed,  but  little 
less  interesting,  and  not  less  important 
to  her  colonialempire.  He  was  detained 
two  montlis  at  the  Cape  on  his  voyage 
out,  and  again  two  months  on  his  retuni 


All  modes  of  conveyance  are  very 
dear,  and  very  difficult  to  he  procured- 
A  saddle  hoi  sc  could  not  he  hired  at  Jess 
than  from  six  to  eight  rix-dollars,  a  paper 
currency,  worrh  about  three  shillings  ; 
and  the  general  hire  of  a  wagq^on  to  a 
stranger  vva3  fiom  twenty  to  thirty.  It 
must,  however,  be  remembered,  that 
wherever  Englislmien  go  they  are  im- 


These  visits  were  at  diflFerent  seasons,  and  '  pc^ed  upon,  and  that  English  soldiers 


at  periods  politically  critical;  and  he 
"who  should  be  disposed  to  remark  that 
the  autlior's  residence  there  was  but  a 
short  time  for  the  compilation  of  a  quarto 
volume,  would  do  well  to  remember, 
that  a  man  who  observes  every  thing, 
sees  much  in  a  little  space. 

The  appearance  of  the  coast  h  de- 
ipribed  as  singularly  striking  : 

"  The  immense  masses  which  rise  in  many 
places  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  sea, 
and  arc  lost  among  the  clouas  ;  the  vast  gul- 
lies and  caverns,  which  seem  to  sink  to  an 
immeasurable  depth  amidst  these  stupendous 
jnounlains;  thp  long-extended  ledges  of  rock, 
over  which,  in  a  few  places,  are  scattered 
some  tufts  of  stunted  trees  and  withered 
shrul^s ;  the  successive  ridges  of  white  sandy 
hills,  each  of  which  appears  like  a  valley  to 
the  one  by  which  it  is  surmounted  j  the  ter- 
rible surf  which  is  continually  riiging  on  the 
beach,  along  which  these  ridges  are  stretched ; 
with  the  spray  which  is  thrown  to  an  im- 
mense height'by  the  waves  rccoiUng  from  the 
more  rocky  parts — all  these  objects  rushing 
at  once  upon  the  eye  of  those  who  approacfa 
the  cape,  produce  an  effect  which  can  oc  but 
faintly  cx)nvcyed  by  description.  . 

'•  This  surf  which  is  drivcii  towards  the 
land  widi  such  fury,  produces  a  phenomenon 
in  die  sandy  deserts,  even  far  removed  from 
tlie  sea.  In  the  time  of  the  violent  south- 
east winds  it  is  carried  to  a  great  distance  into 


abroad  are  regarded  as  being  profession- 
ally, as  well  as  nationally,  fit  to  be 
cheated.  These  waggons,  in  which  all 
long  joumies  are  undertaken,  are  large^ 
strong,  and  commodious ;  for  size  and 
accommodation  they  may  be  compared 
to  travelling  houses.  The  body  rests  oji 
a  pole  running  lengthways ;  below  it  is 
not  unlike  a  coach,  except  that  it  is  sel- 
dom hung  on  springs.  Within  are  plat- 
forms, and  benches  for  seats  and  bed- 
steads; and  at  one  end  a  place  for  cook- 
ing :  for,  like  the  coblcr's  stall,  a  wag- 
gon serves  the  traveller  at  the  Cape  for 
parlour,  for  kitchen,  and  hall.  The  sides 
are  of  wood,  and  the  roof  of  planks  or 
sail-cloth,  well  taired,  to  keep  out  rain. 
The  Dutch  farmers  of  the  interior,  dur- 
ing their  longjournies  to  Cape  Town, 
live  in  these  vehicles.  They  sleep  ii\ 
them,  their  slaves  under  thcmi  and  tlie 
cattle  graze  by.  *J  hey  are  draw^n  by 
either  horses  or  oxen  in  great  numbers, 
from  four  to  ten  or  twelve  pair.  The 
horses  are  small,  but  spirited  and  hardy. 
A  bunch  or  two  of  carrots  is  sometimes 
their  only  sustenance  during  a  long  jour- 
ney. If  shod,  it  is  only  on  the  fore  feet ; 
but  this  is  not  usual,  for  their  hoofs  arc 
harder  than  those  of  the  European  horse. 
Perhaps  the  general  character  of  the  soil 
may  be  a  more  valid  reason.     The  oxen 


the  country,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a    ^re  strong,  lar^e,  boney,  lank,  and  lonj? 
—      •-     It  gradually  quits  the  atmo-     Weed;th(       ^        ^     .'..-..        ^ 


thick  mist  ^  ^     , 

sphere,  lighting  on  the  trees  and  herbs,  and 
lining  the  surface  of  the  sands.  On  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rainy  season  it  is  again  dis- 
solved; and  being  earned  off  by  the  streams 
which  are  then  formed,  it  is  lodged  in  a  num- 
ber of  small  lakes,  which,  by  a  natural  pro- 
cess, in  time  become  absolute  salt  pans ;  and 
thence  it  is  that  the  Dutch  colonists  collect 
the  salt  which  supplies  their  consumption. 
A  person  walking  on  the  sandy  beach  during 
the  continuance  of  the  south-east  winds,  so 
as  to  be  exposed  to  its  influence,  soon  finds 
his  clothes  covered  and  encrusted  with  saline 
particles ;  while  nis  skin  is  auite  parched  up, 
and  his  lips  bcgiu  to  feel  their  effects  very 
sensibly.** 


ggea  I  tney  are  yoked  botli  by  the  hornb 
and  the  neck. 


**  In  front  of  the  body  of  the  waggon  there 
is  a  bar  or  piece  of  \voo3  for  a  seat,  like  that 
placed  before  our  hackney  coaches  :  on  this 
two  of  their  slaves  sit,  and  from  thib  station 
Kuide  a  long  team  of  horses  or  oxen.  One  of 
tne  slaves  holds  the  reins,  and  caidcs  the  cat- 
tle, whilst  the  other  sits  beside  him  with  a 
long  whip  that  trails  on  the  ground  till  he  has 
occasion  to  use  it  on  the  cattle,  which  he 
does  with  both  his  hands.  The  handle  of 
this  prodigious  whip  is  of  bamboo,  from 
twelve  to  ttfteen  feet  long,  and  is  fixed  to  a 
thick  leather  thong  of  buffalo  hldc^  rudely 
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pii^icvl,  and  of  an  equal  length  with  the  han* 
C",  with  a  lash  oeurlv  three  feet  long  attached 
ij  rheci^fenihy-  The  drivers  are  so  very 
f\;:-ert  in  tlie  use  of  this  immense  whip, 
which  loan  European  appears  so  unwichJy» 
w.jii  they  can  touch  a  team  of  ten  or  twelve 
p:ijr  f/f  cattle  in  any  part  they  have  a  mind, 
eien  with  the  certainty  of  liitting  a  fiv"  off 
-cy  of  the  animals.  Indeed,  none  of  our 
Lieli^h  charioteers  can  at  ull  be  conii)ared 
nrJi  Uiem  in  such  feats  oi^dexterity.  A/hcn 
fix  V  come  to  a  deep  place  of  the  road,  or 
Mtn  p  and  <ii:hcult  ascent,  they  keep  cutting 
-nl  >la >iii u^ a sn< ing.it  the  cattle  to  make  them 
A\  \iv\\  together,  and  exert  their  strength 
iMi:.ily.  "By  this  means'the  animals  will  draw 
t  '  v.aj^on  over  the  most  difHcult  place5$, 
e.ai  r(»ck<  and  precipices,  whilst  the  fellcw 
'>ho  hol(U  the  reins,  ecjuaiiy  dexterous  on  his 
l}ix\,  will  guide  them  over  in  complete  safety. 

**  When  these  drivcjb  appear  pushing 
i^rmgi)  the  streets  of  Cape  Town,  at  fuU 
Cj:i  p,  and  turning  from  one  street  to  an- 
ctljcr,  iviihout  pulling  in,  even  where  the 
n>fiers  are  cxtrcmtly  narrow,  which  is  ge- 
rtrr.«i!y  the  case,  a  stranger  stops  short  with 
J  mingled  sensation  of  wonder  and  anxiety, 
(itj'ling  ever)'  moment  some  fatal  conse- 
•^..rticw;  which,  howcirer,  rarely  ever  hap- 
}ca.  The  drivers  are  early  initiated  in  this 
an ;  for,  while  as  yet  little  boys,  they  bcg;iu 
l;.  king  employed  to  guide  thc'foremo'^t  pair, 
vv'ien  a  long  team  is  attaclied  to  a  waggon,  in 
|.i.5i/45  through  a  narrow  rood.  In  many 
f  Ijccs  about  the  Cape,  these  roads  are  merely 
f'Hky  defiles  between  the  hills,  or  narrow 
p-:Ji3  between  ridges  of  sand.  On  coming 
><^- 1 !;e  entrance  of  those  narrow  plact's,  they 
;.  -e  notice  of  their  approach  by  crackinj;  their 
^•i'p-S  which  they  do  with  such  a  load  rc- 
^'ry  as  stuns  the  ears  of  a  stranger.  This 
1'  liie  signal  to  warn  any  other  waggon  which 
r..  y  be  coming  from'ihc  opposite  ouartcr, 
p  '  to  cater  the  narrow  path  till  the  other  has 
•  '-artil  it ;  \uT  if  they  were  to  meet  tiierc,  it 
V  «•,],]  \y:  impossible  for  them  to  pas.s  each 
"•I'r.  Tnis  is  a  regulation  to  which  they 
5  "  liy  adhere,  and  a  very  heavy  pfjualts*  is  at- 
'- -,jeu  10  the  breach  of  it,  us  the  incofive- 
f^  face  arising  thence  would  be  extreme;  one 
of  the  waggons  would  require  to  be  coni- 
p''.  cly  unloaded,  and  the  jxissag^  would  thu» 
j'tnapsb*  stopped  up  against  all  iuierconwe, 
prc'baWy  for  several  hours. 

"  Ever}-  waggon  is  provided  *vith  strona 
chains,  or  drags,  like  those  used  by  our  mail 
coiche$,  to  prevent  their  being  overturned  in 
:•  jngdown  the  precipices  and  stoeM.  Some- 
fiincs  they  arc  obliged  to  drag  all  the  four 
'heels  ani  have  for  this  purnose  a  machine 
W'Hch  they  call  a  lock  shoe,  Dcing  a  kind  of 
»b!gc  or  trough  shod  with  iron,  into  which 
the  wheels  are  «ct.  Thi*  pievenU  the  wag- 
?(nj  from  running  down  the  cattle,  and  cer- 
tiinly  is  very  ingenious  in  the  invention.  Tbc 
'^ttleare  generallv  placed  in  the  learn  so  as  to 
craw  by  the  shoulders,  abowor  yoke  of  wood 
'"n»  put  on  each,. and  fastened  by  peg*. 


through  which  holes  or  notches  are  made  ta 
admit  the  harness.  Tlic  yoke  of  the  hini 
pair  is  fastened  to  the  pole  of  the  wap:.m)n» 
and  those  of  the  rest  have  a  strap  or  chain, 
running  along  the  yokes  of  each  pair,  and 
cairicd  on  to  the  head,  where  it  is  fabtencd 
to  the  horns.  Their  bellies  and  hinder  parts 
are  leJ't  at  liberty,  vvliich  gives  them  room  to 
move  about  in  the  wagi;ons,  and  appears  to 
render  the  draught  easier  to  ihetii.  i1ic  prin- 
cipal guidance  of  the  waggon  d^j)ends  on  the 
foreinojt  pair,  which  are  generally  the  best 
(rained,  otherwi>c  ihcy  mi^hi  trample  down 
the  little  Hottentot  boys,  who  ubuallv  rua 
bcforp,  and  guide  them  by  .a  kind  of  bridle 
or  cord  passed  through  the  nostrils.  It  .«iome- 
timcs  happens  that  lliCHe  little  wretches  are 
thrown  down  and  trodden  to  death,  before 
the  cattle  cau  be  stopped.  The  attachment 
of  the  auiiuaKs  to  iheir  little  leaders  is  verv 
great,  and  sometimes  you  will  sec  tliem  look 
about  for  them,  and  keep  bellowing  and  un- 
easy till  they  come  to  their  heads.  The  cattle 
arc  uiuicr  i^roat  command,  and  will  readily 
obey  the  slightest  word  from  their  drivers  ; 
on  being  called  toby  name  individually,  they 
will  increase  their  ctrorts,  and  draw  together, 
even  without  the  employment  of  the  whip." 

The  English  found  the  climate  agree 
with  them  better  than  with  the  natives, 
and  were  in  general  much  more  heakhv 
than  the  DutcU  who,  from  their  inactive 
habits  of  lifci  and  their  excess  in  eating 
heavy-  gross  food,  were  sitbject  to  apo- 
plexies, dropsies,  liver  complaints,  and 
eruptions  aU  over  the  body.  A  useful 
lesson  for  our  countrymen  in  the  Wert 
Indies.  The  English,  in  like  manner, 
sufFer  more  from  climate  than  the  French, 
from  the  same  reason,  their  diet.  Though 
man  is  by  nature  an  accoinmod.nting 
animal,  an  Enghshman  is  by  habit  the 
least  so  of  his  species.  Wherever  he  goes 
he  will  carry  his  own  modes  of  life  with 
him,  he  uill  persist  in  his  animal  food 
and  his  fermented  liquors,  when  th<e  na- 
tives subsist  upon  vegetables,  splcc«,  and 
water  ;  in  consequence  he  kills  himself, 
and  the  climate  is  called  unhealthy.  Cap- 
uin  FercivaPs  account  of  the  Cape  cli- 
mate is  not  altogether  congruous.  In 
one  place  he  says  that  it  is  singularly  well 
adapted  to  restore  debilitated  and  broken 
constitutions :  in  another  that  the  great 
change  from  hot  to  cold  at  certain  pe» 
riods  of  the  year  proves  very  destructive 
to  consumptive  habits.  Consumptions, 
indeed,  and  ulcers,  seemed  to  be  the  onljr 
distempers  attended  to  any  extent  wjtn 
f:ital  consequences  to  our  country hien. 
In  some  instances  the  smallest  sore  on  a 
man's  leg  has  occasioned  the  lo^s  of  the 
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The  rebra,  which  naturalists  have  de- 
scribcd  as  altogether  untractable,  cap- 
tain Percival  has  seen  quietly  grazing  in 
the  fields  above  the  toiK-n.  I  can  myself, 
he  says,  contradict  the  accounts  of  this 
9inimara  untamable  disposition^  from 
having  seen  hirt,  with  mj  own  eye,  as 
j^entle  and  as  inoffensive  as  the  patient 
ass,  picking  up  thistles  by  the  side  of  the 
toad.  The  ostrich  also  was  domesti- 
cated.  He  often  saw  nine  or  ten  grazing 
round  the  town,  and  in  the  streets  pick- 
ing up  any  thing  that  came  in  their  way. 
They  Would  let  the  little  black  boys  get 
on  dieir  backs,  and  ride  thtm  about : 
and  every  evening  they  returned  to  their 
owner's  house  as  regularly  as  cows  would 
tO'their  milking  place.  It  is  positively 
asserted  by  many  tliat  the  unicorn  is  found 
in  the  deserts  of  Caffraria.  "  I  often" 
says  captain  Percival,  ••  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  the  much  disputed  existence 
of  this  animal ;  my  repeated  inquiriesy 
however,  ended  only  in  increasing  nay 
doubts  of  the  fact,  for  I  could  never  find 
out  any  person  who  had  seen  it  with  his 
own  eyes,  or  heard  it  described  hj  a  per- 
son who  had.  The  horQ  which  is  often 
shewn  as  belonging  to  the  unicorn,  is  that 
of  a  large  and  peculiar^ipecies  of  ante- 
lope, which  I  have  frequently  seen  in 
India,  and  which  in  this  particular  much 
resembles  what  the  unicorn  is  described 
lo  be,  having  one  large  horn  growing  in 
the  middle  of  his  forehead.**  It  is  very 
curious  that  in  this  very  passage,  wherein 
the  author  implies  his  disl>elief  of  the 
existence  of  the  unicorn,  he  should  him- 
self establish  the  fact ;  for  if  there  be  a 
iai^e  and  peculiar  species  of  antelope  having 
Wne  iarge  hofn  grooving  In  the  middle  of  bis 
forehead,  no  person  can  doubt  that  this  is 
what  is  meant  by  the  unicorn,  unless 
they  want  an  animal  after  the  pattern  of 
the  king's  arms,  with  tne  horn  gilt,^and 
a  chainTound  his  neck.  Such  a  unicorn 
was  at  Cochin,  in  1780,  *  in  the  posses, 
sion  of  general  Moens,  the  Dutch  go- 
vernor. It  was  like  a  deer  in  make 
and  colour,  beautifully  made,  w^ith  fine 
black  eyes,  and  of  a  timid  appear* 
ance  ;  the  horn  about  three  feet  in  length. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  must  be 
the  animal  which  captain  Percival  has 
seen,  and  which  the  Boschmen  have 
carved  in  the  caverns,  as  represented  in 
Mr.  Barrow's  very  excellent  Travels  in 
South  >\frica. 

•  The  Dutch  pay  little  attention  to  the 
culture  of  potat- ft's ;  ilioy  think  it  re- 
quires too  much  trn.ble,  auJ  tfant  their 


soil  is  not  adapted  fdr  it,  an  opinion  al- 
together groundless;  but  they  are  un- 
conquerably obstinate,  and  never  wisli 
to  b^  taught  by  their  neighbom*s.  How- 
ever, where  prejudices  can  be  commuted 
for  schi/Iensy  the  Dutch  are  ever  open  to 
conviction.  It  was  thjsir  custom  to  throw 
away  the  heads  of  their  cattle  ;  but  see- 
ing the  Scotch  soldiers  carry  them  away 
to  miike  soup,  flicy  inquired  if  ar^y  use 
was  made  of  tliem,  and  finding  this  to 
be  the  case,  immediately  set  a  price  upon 
them,  and  at  length  introduced  them  at 
their  own  tables.  They  rear  little  pork, 
for  in  general  they  detest  the  hog  ;  per- 
haps for  the  same  reason  that  the  Esqui- 
tnaux  abhor  monkeys,  as  being  too 
strikingly  like  themselves.  Large  fields 
of  carrots  are  planted  for  the  sheep  and 
Itorses ;  a  bunch  or  nvo  of  carrots  being 
reckoned  equal  to  a  feed  of  com  with  us. 
The  sugar-cane  gjows  wild,  yet  they 
have  never  cultivated  it.  On  this  sub« 
ject  captain  Percival  has  made  some 
remarks  which  will  be  worthy  of  atten- 
tion if  ever,  as  we  hope  and  trust,  the 
Cape  sliould  again  become  an  Knglish 
possession. 

««  Elvcry  Eiiropcxin  nation  Acknowledges 
the  importance  of  the  West  India  islands, 
fmra  the  two  great  staple  commodities  of 
sugar  and  rum.  liow  much  blood  has  been. 
shed  bet\rct;n  the  different  powers,  in  the 
concjuest  aiul  attainment  of  them  j  while 
iinnilxrless  livci  hare  fallen  victims  to  tlte 
iinlieulthv  cliunte,  Froncrties  to  an  im- 
mense amount,  consistins;  of  large  planta-. 
tion:*  offtu^ar  cane?,  have  ol'ieii  been  destroyed 
in  one  ni«j;ht  by  furious  hurricanes  and  for- 
nadoe-i.  lns<x't»  and  vcnntn  destroy  another 
creat  |)rf)portion  j  while  the  heat  is  so  into- 
lerable ih«a  the  planner  cannot  over^^cc-  hi«» 
own  works,  miA'b  k•^'s'»a^si?t  by  any  exertion 
of  his  Own.  Tliose  disadwiniages  are,  how- 
et-er,  stilJ  borne  up  againn  from  the  value  of 
the  sui».ir  and  rum  which  they  afford.  The 
Cipe  of  liood  Hope  labours  under  none  of 
thoee  dtsathmiitageous  ctrcum!»tan(ies.  Though 
it  is  Mimetimes  subject  to  violent  winds,  vet 
they  never  arise  to  that  dep;ree  as  the  torna- 
does in  tlie  West  Indies  j  nor  are  their  con- 
sequences to  V*  at  all  compared.  The  climate 
i«r  mild,  temperate,  and  healthy  j  the  soil 
dertn,  and  not  subje  t  to  those  weeds  and 
other  obbtitictions  usually  found  in  tropical 
climsrtes,  which  suddeiifv  spring  up  and 
choak  ihf  tender  plants.  Insects  and  vermiu 
do  btrt  little  damage,  compared  to  what  is 
experienced  in  other  parts  of  tho  world  which 
can  ifford  th*  s.\me  produce,  llie  planter 
here  can  stand  the  whole  day  exposed  to  the 
i>«n  without  any  til  consequences,  a:id  can 
a<bi4"i  wi»h  his  own  hodiiv  labour,  if  his  cir- 
cunv<uuces  require  it,  or  inclination  prompt 
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him.  Wlien  the  sugar  cane  grows  so  well 
^ponl2neousiy,  it  Is  surely  capable  of  being 
bruiighi  to  much  more  perfecdon  by  the  care 
auu  cnliuTc  of  man. 

••  The  Dutch,  in  excnlpation  of  ikcif  own 
w  ant  of  caierj:ri$e,  allcffc  that  it  would  re- 
q:.ia*  more  slaves  than  they  can  aflbrd,  or 
^vSi-l  ri-ik  iniroducin,:^  imn'the  colony-5  ^nd 
iLwt  those  already  in  their  possession  are 
ftnly  sufiicient  fbr  their  household  arid  do- 
cKstic  p«ufK>ses.  These  reasonins^,  •with 
re^rd  to  foreisn  slaves,  inay  hold  good  ;  but 
there  is  a  still  greater  benefit  to  l>e  derived 
fruni  cQtixely  evading  that  objection,  and 
employing  tBe  jiottentots  ^nd  other  natives 
nf  the  interior;  By  this  means  the  valuable 
irucles  in  <juesiion  might  be  raised,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  natives  brought  to  a  der 
gree  of  civilization  and  to  habits  of  industry, 
tironi  which  comfort  io  themselves,  and 
vreolth  to  ihfir  employers,  would  speedily 
^se.  Whi-n  I  talked  to  the  Dutch  on  this 
fDhject,  they  became  silent  and  chai^rined, 
•nd  seemed  to  ^iiik  their  reasons  onanswer- 

The  in}i2d)i^nu  of  C^piJ  Town  SiT$ 
veil  described, 

*'  ThQ  men  ris^  early  in  the  naming,  and 
make  their  appearance  in  a  louse  robe  and 
m;;ht-cap  before  their  doors  ;  then  walk  or 
fit  in  the  po|t!h  for  ^n  hour  or  two  with  a 
pipe  in  their  moi^hs,  and  a  slave  by  their 
litie,  boldinpE  a  gf^  and  a  iquin  decanter  of 
gin,  from  which  the  msster  every  now  and 
tlicn  takes  his  ^pupkie,  or  glass.  Ijti  an 
Knuit&hman  rise  ever  so  early,  he  wiii  see 
Muiliecr  sittiuj^  in  his  stoop  or  porch,  or 
p-jrading  the  front  of  his  houses  in  the  maur 
rur  1  have  de;Krrib?d.  There  arc  many  who 
get  up  two  or  three  tinies  in  the  night  10 
latjoy  n  pi|ie ;  and  so  much  t^re  they  acc^;^ 
tfjined  10  thiii  luxury  that  they  cauuot  on 
any  account  dispense  with  it.  About  eight 
they  dress,  first  smoking  their  fiiianinin  ; 
after  which  they  sit  down  to  breakfast,  which 
(;eiieia]ly  consists  of  a  quantity  of  gross  food, 
besides  coffee,  tea,  and  fruit  of  4II  kinds. 
They  then  smoke  another  pi|>e,  and  goto 
their  uicrcantilf^  concerns  till  al)out  one: 
Q^lock,  when  dinner  commences,  which 
^ilso  consists  of  a  quantity  of.gross  and  oily 
fi^T^sed  meat,  with  fruit,  &c.  as  a  dessert. 
A  more  particular  de&crij)tioii  of  their  tables 
I  shall  give  presently.     Wbpn  they  have  re» 

Sicil  themselves  another  hour  viith  thet^ 
riing  pi{>e,  they  lie  down  to  th«rir  nap, 
t^hrch  continues  till  cvenitig  ^  they  then  rise, 
AQcIperluips  Uikti  a  walk^  orf>ay  fprmal  visits, 
bniarealivays  sure  tt)  smoke  xvhcrever  they 
go.  Coffee  apd  gin  succeed,  accompanied 
%iih  tlieir  pi{  e  till  about  nine,  whtm  t^upper 
i^  introduced ;  and  when  that  is  limsiicd, 
afia  another  hour*tf  fumiu^ting,  they  retire 
tobed«  gorged  with  hem7  foo<i,  anti  (.erhaiis 
<ic{liii^io  ftietui  ^  jsqiiaifider  of  ihc  mfjtL\ 


in   all    the   horrerj  ari«»»S  ^^^^    indiges. 
-lion." 

As  soon  as  any  meal  ts  announced,  the 
front  doors  ;ire  locke4  to  prevent  inter- 
ruption ;  dinner  over,  n«ttker  die  bottle, 
nor  the  delightful  fruits  of  the  country 
can  tempt  the  Dutch-African  ;  he  calls 
for  his  hat,  his  pipe,  and  spittingpati, 
and  composes  himself  to  enjoy,  not  his 
own  thoughts,  bat  the  sefi»e  of  hb  owft 
•Ktstence  and  the  tobacco.  No  books* 
but  a  Bible  and  hymn  book,  are  to  bt 
found  among  them ;  there  is  no  printing 
press  in  the  colony,  except  one  for 
stamping  their  paper  currency.  But 
compi^red  to  the  boors  of  the  interior, 
they  are  a  civilized  and  polished  people. 

'f  Oxen  he  has  in  abundance,  but  rarely 
uses  any  for  food  ;  mi'k  and  butter  overflow 
with  him,  y/:t  he  seldom  tastes  them;  wine 
js  so  cheap,'  soVasily  procured,  where  almost 
everv  farm  produces  it,  he  rarely  pr  never 
drinis.  His  hoiue  is  poor,  mean,  and  in- 
commodious; although  it  miieht  easily  be 
rendered  comfortable,  even  without  his  own 
bodily  labour,  a3  he  has  always  a  sufficient 
ttumScr  of  slaves  for  all  his  purposes,  Ine 
rooms  arc  dirty,  and  smoky  m  the  extreme  ; 
the  walls  covered  with  spiders,  and  their 
webs  of  an  enormous  size  j  vennin  and  tilth 
ore  ne\er  removed  from  the  floors,  till  absOf 
luie  necessity  com^^els  die  indoleot  inhabit 
Uiits  to  this'  fiiLertion.  The  articles  of  fur- 
niture are  but  few  i  *»»  ©id  tabic,  two  or 
three  broken  chairst  a  few  plates  ami  kitcheu 
utensils,  with  a  couple  of  Urgp  chests,  com- 
monly comprise  the  whole.  Indifferent 
bread  and  vegc tables,  slewed  in  sheep's  fat, 
are  their  usual  fare;  and  when  they  eat 
|ueat,  masses  of  mutton  are  served  up  it}, 
grease;  this  luxury  they  devour  in  gfcaf 
fjuan lilies,  bolting  'it  down  as  son»C  of  our 
porters. would  for* wager.  Smoking  all  the 
morning,  and  sleeping  afttjr  4'"»ef»  consti- 
tu.c  die  great  luxury  of  the  boor;  unwilling 
to  work  himself,  he  lonls  it  over  his  slaves 
and  hired  Hottentots.  At  a  tqiddling  ape  he 
is  carried  off  by  a  4ro!'"«y»  of  some  discos* 
c'nntractcd  bv  indolence  aiul  eating  to  excess. 
When  hp  tfripks,  he  constantly  uses  that 
poinonous  hot  spirit  called  bnm3y-wi|)e|  of 
g$meva  when  he  can  procut^c  it.*^ 

Q£  all  buman  beings  the  bpor  of  the 
papo  i«  thp  most  de^est^ble :  no  ra^e  of 
savages  has  ever  yet  been  discovered  so 
utterly  destitute  of  all  honoural^le  and 
all  good  feelings.  Mr,  Barrow  mention^ 
one  who  us^d  to  regnUt^  the  puniih* 
ment  of  his  slaves,  npt  by  the  nuinbtir  «f 
stripes,  but  by  ih^  number  of  pip  ^ 
which  he  should  smo]pe  while  tbe  pu* 
ni^hment  was  ingi^viP^  in  h49  J>rg&aiwt« 
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He  spealcs  of  another  who  could  at  any 
time  start  his  team  into  a  full  gallop,  by 
taking  out  his  knife  and  whetting  it. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  regarded  as  a  solitary 
instance:  it  is  the  common  custom  of 
these  accursed  wretches,  when  their  cat- 
tle slacken  pace,  or  stop  from  fatigue  or 
inability,  to  draw  out  a  great  knife,  atid 
$core  the  flesh,  or  even  cut  oflF  slices 
without  mercy.  The  wretched  animals, 
says  captain  Perciral,  seem  to  know 
their  cruel  master's  intentions ;  for  their 
fear  and  agitation  become  excessive 
when  they  observe  him  taking  out  tliis 
instrument,  and  rubbing  it  on  the  wag- 
gon, as  if  making  it  rea-^iy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tormenting  tliem.  The  poor 
Hottentots,  themselves  the  most  injured 
and  oppressed  of  the  human  race,  ex- 
press tncir  pity  and  horror  at  such  bar- 
barity, and  endeavour,  as  far  as  lies  in 
their  power,  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of 
tliese  unfortunate  animals. 

These  unofiending  people,  who,  by  a 
singular  fatality,  have  been  considered  as 
the  most  brutal  of  savages,  even  till 
their  name  has  become  a  proverbial  re- 
proach, while  in  fact  they  are,  of  all 
uncivilized  people,  the  most  gentle  and 
the  most  docile,  have  of  late  years  been 
considerably  reduced  in  numbers,  chiefly 
by  the  cruelty  of  their  Dutch  oppressors. 
Ttie  iron  has  entered  into  their  souls ; 
and  they  seem  now,  says  this  author,  to 
consider  themselves  as  designed  by  na- 
ture merely  to  serve  and  to  suffer. 

**  A  Dutch  fanner  claims  all  the  children 
bom  of  a  Hottentot  woman  by  another  failier 
than  one  of  licr  owh  tribe,  as  slaves ;  even 
those  arising  from  their  own  connertion  with 
a  Hottentot  woman ;  and  also  all  the  chil- 
dren which  fjpriojj;  from  the  connection  of  a 
Hottentot  man  with  a  slave  woman  of  any 
denomination.  But  the  Dutch  masters  went 
still  farther;  for  the  children  of  Hottentots 
living  with  them  as  hired  servants,  althnngh 
both  father  and  mother  bclon;5ed  to  that  race, 
were  yet  retained  as  slaves  till  they  arrived  at 
the  a^e  of  twenty-five  years ;  and  although 
the  laws  in  favour  of  the  Hottentots  obliged 
the  Dutch  to  register  such  children  at  the 
Cape,  and  to  give  them  their  freedom  at  this 
age,  yet  the  period  of  their  liberty  was  in 
realiiy  little  nearer  than  before,  unless  they 
deserted  into  the  wild  and  uncultivated  parts 
of  the  interior,  fay  beyond  the  reach  of  their 
masters.  Many  arts  were  cniploy^ed  to  retain 
them  beyond  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  ;  it 
was  usual  to  keep  them  in  ignorance  of  the 
date  of  their  birth,  and  thus  make  them  conti- 
nue to  work  till  their  strength  began  to  fail 
them.  When  become  old,  feeble,  and  ex- 
kaustod  wtiU  labovu>  they  were  at  last  dis- 


chtTged,  and  turned  out  to  misery',  wit  boat 
being  allowed  to  carry  wfth  them'any  thing 
which  they  had  obtained  during  their  servi- 
tude. 

•*  Those  unhappy  wretches  who  enga^^e 
in  the  service  of  a  Dutch  farmer,  when  thev 
wish  to  depart,  often  find  their  children  de- 
tained from  them.  Hence  arises  that  indif- 
ference to  marriaKC  and  the  propagatio'i  of 
children,  for  which  this  race  of  |X'0|)lc  is 
distinguished.  It  is  not  uncommon  wUh 
many  Hottentots  to  deprive  themselves  be- 
fore marriage  of  the  power  of  prorreaiion, 
which  many  of  the  women  in  particular  do 
in  despite  of  their  masters,  to  disappoint 
their  oppressors,  and  prevent  tkemsclvi\s  froui 
having  the  mortification  of  beholding  their 
tinfortunate  offspring  born  to  slavery  and 
wretchedness." 

The  Dutch- Africans,  like  their  fellow- 
Christians  the  worthy  assembly  of  Biir- 
badoes>  justify  their  conduct  to  them- 
selves by  asserting  that  the  Hottentots 
are  little  better  than  brutes.  WJien*. 
ever,  says  captain  Percival,  I  asked  a 
Dutchman  any  question  concerning  them, 
he  looked  as  if  he  thought  the  subject 
too  contemptible  to  deserve  an  answer. 
Witli  regard  to  these  poor  people  our 
government,  while  in  possession  of  the 
Cape,  behaved  with  exemplary,  and  we 
would  say  characterutic^  humanity,  if  our 
transactions  in  West  Africa  did  not  recur 
to  remembrance.  The  good  effect  of 
this  conduct  will  be  felt  should  the  con- 
quest of  thig  colony  be  again  effected, 
and  this  benefit  we  expect  from  lord 
Melville. 

"  Our  government  abolished,  as  much  as 
it  was  in  their  power  to  abolish,  the  baleful 
traffic  of  slavery.  By  the  capitulation  en- 
tered into  on  getting  possession  of  the  Cape, 
we  could  not  deprive  the  Dutch  of  those 
slaves  already  in  their  possession,  os  private 

Croperty  of  all  sorts  was  securcf)  to  tlicm ; 
ut  we  suffered  no  more  to  be  added  to  the 
number  oF  thi«  unhappy  class  of  people. 
Our  detestation  of  slavery,  and  the  cruelty 
practised  against  the  poor  wretches,  did  not 
escape  the  penetraiion  of  the  Hottentots. 
Though  on  or.r  first  coming  they  were  led  to 
believe  us  a  race  of  cannibals,  who  w^ouUl 
destroy  them  >vithaut  mercy,  by  theinVidiouo 
arts  of  the  Dutch ;  yet  thesis  people  soon 
formed  a  favourable  impression  of  the  hi), 
maue  and  liberal  spirit  of  the  new  power 
they  had  fallen  under,  and  p^any  entered  into 
our  service  a  short  time  after  its'  capture.  A 
little  more  knowledge  and  acquaintance  with 
the  character  and  conduct  of  Englishmen, 
soon  taught  them  to  be  disgusted  with  their 
late  masters,  the  Dutch.  And  on  finally 
givinsup  the  Cape  by  the  latejtrcaty  of  peace, 
the  Hottentots  and  slaves  beheld  our  depar- 
tt^re  with  extreme  sorrow.    I  have  been  told 
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•van  officer,  who  kfi  it  on  the  evacuation, 
ttJAt  ilic  Hottentots  askeil  the  En^li«)i  for 
ammunition  ami  amin  to  drive  the  Dutch 
oat.  *  We  will  give  vou,*  said  thcvt  *  the 
foontiy  if  you  stay ;  it  is  oars  and  ours  onjy ; 
the  DutcH  have  no  ri^ht  to  a»v  hut  a  small 
itiritory  round  False  and  Table  Bay  ;  that  we 
will  ta£c  from  them  and  give  to  you,  if  you 
will  only  supply  us  with  arms  and  ammu- 
tjition.*  Many  of  the  HoUcntot  soldiers 
eried,  an<l  shewed  e\-cry  svmptom  of  the 
ffcepest  regret  on  fKiTttn^  with  us.  Should 
tiie  Cape  be  attacked  a{2;;un  by  the  Ku.;li)(h, 
the  Dutch  will  find  them  unsteady  allies ; 
and,  in  all  probability,  will  receive  but  lil^ 
tie  assistance  from  them  in  its  defence.*' 

The  corps  of  Hottentots  in  our  ser* 
vice,  are  ciescribed  as  fine,  active,  and 
&o]dier-like  fellows ;  "well-dtsciplined» 
and  exhibiting  a  piide  in  their  gait 
which  would  do  credit  to  an  European 
soldier ;  they  were  faithful  and  obedient 
wbca  on  actual  service,  and  behaved 
wtU  in  every  sense  of  tlie  word. 

The  slaves  at  Cape  Town  are  of  vari- 
o>is  races;  the  native  Hottentots,  the 
negroes  of  the  Guinea  Coast,  slaves  from 
Bengal  and  Malabar,  Malays  from  Ba- 
tavia  -and  the  eastern  isles  of  India,  the 
blacks  of  Madagascar,  the  Bugancse 
half  Malay  and  half  African,  and  a 
iliore  monstrous  mixture  between  Hot- 
tentot and  Hollander,  more  monitrons 
for  every  child  so  born  is  born  to  shivery* 
The  Dutch  ladies  encourage,  or  even 
compel^  their  slave  girls  to  prostitution 
in  hopes  of  profiting  by  its  consequences ! 
It  often  happens  that  the  master  has  his 
own  child  nis  slave,  who  is  sold  by  the 
heir?  or  executors,  if  the  father  dies  with- 
out having  enfranchised  him. 

Our  conquest  of  the  Cape  was  fortti- 
nate  for  the  wealthier  inhabitants  ;  if  we 
may  credit  captain  Percival,  a  jacobin 
insurrection  w.is  on  the  point  of'^  break- 
JTig  out,  in  which  the  slaves  were  to  have 
been  let  loose  upon  their  masters.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  every  Dutchman  therein, 
of  every  description,  both  hi^^h  and  low, 
gained  by  the  residence  of  the  EugHsli 
aaioa^  tbem.  Their  prices,  grcAtly  and 
exorbitantly  as  they  increased  them,  were 
never  diiputed;  their  property  was  se» 
cared,  their  laws  and  religion  left  unal- 
tered, and  the  arrears  of  Tent  and  tiixes 
due  from  many  individuals  to  their  own 
govemmentf  had  been  remitted  to  them 
by  the  British  government,  on  pleading 
distress  or  inability^  'while  their  own 
nilers  would  on  no  account  abate  one 
dollar  due  from  any  of  them.  Their 
paper  moaey,  loiserably  as  it  had  been 


depveciated,  was  npheldJjy  the  English, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver 
dollars  sent  there  from  India  and  from 
England,  by  which  means  new  spirit 
was  given  to  their  trade,  which  had  been 
almost  completely  put  to  a  stand  for 
want  of  specie.  Yet  tliese  benefits  could 
not  reconcile  the  Dutch  to  the  con- 
querors, nor  prevent  them  from  regard- 
ing them  with  hatred.  That  the  boor* 
should  cherish  this  aversion  is  not  sur- 
prising  ;  the  English  would  not  permit 
them  to  torture  or  murder  their  sla\  cs, 
and,  like  the  Barbadoes  planters,  tlioy 
resented  this  attack  upon  th/tr  rights^  as 
an  insult.  In  the  event  of  a  recon- 
quest,  this  animosity  will  still  continue 
to  exist;  they  may  however  be  kept 
from  revolt  by  the  bayonet,  and  from 
murder  by  the  gallows.  Cogent  argu- 
ments, and  or  that  personal  nature 
which  they  require,  and  time,  may  gra- 
dually improve  the  race  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Cape  Town  may  more  probably 
be  induced  to  remember  us  with  better 
feelings,  to  regret  the  miserable  inil>e- 
cility  which  surrendered  our  most  im- 
portant conquest,  and  to  welcome  us 
once  more  as  their  benefactors.  This 
will  be  facilitated  by  the  many  intermar- 
riages which  took  place  between  BritisJi 
officers  and  the  Dutch  ladies,  the  best 
and  wisest  policy  which  the  conquerors 
could  have  adopted,  though  wiiolly  un- 
connected with  any  political  motives. 
The  conduot  of  the  French  officers,  in 
attempting  to  intrigue  with  the  wives  of 
their  hosts,  is  as  likely  to  be  renewed  as 
to  be  remembered,  and  cannot  but  ex- 
cite a  c(miparis(m  with  the  conduct  of  a 
more  moral  and  more  honourable  nation. 
Our  language  too  was  becoming  fashion* 
able  among  the  women,  a  thing  of  no 
trifling  importance. 

-The  political  importance  of  this  set- 
tlenient  to  our  Indian  possessions  is 
briefly,  but  forcibly,  enumerated  and 
insisted  on  in  Uiis  volume.  It  is  a  mat- . 
tcr,  he  says,  absolutely  required  by 
political  prudence,  that  we  should  lose 
no  time  in  regaining  this  colony.  Dar- 
ing a  war  the  safety  of  our  East  India 
trade  can  no  otherwise  be  secured  ;  and 
equally  in  peace  and  in  war,  the  Cape " 
may  be  made  use  ot  for  such  prepara-  * 
tions  as  may  afterwards  be  employed 
to  wrest  from  us  our  most  valuable 
possessions.  If  report  may  inder^d  be 
believed,  the  French  have  already  begun 
to  collect  at  this  point  a  force,  which 
jnust  cause  the  more  unea^iuess.  jm**^  . 
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probibly  damajft,  as  this  is  the  station,  ia 
all  the  world  where  we  can  leasi^  watch 
its  motions,  and  counteract  its  operations. 
It  is  unnecessary  tp  enter  farther  into  die 
subject,  as  it  has  been  so  fully  investi- 
gated by  Mr.  Barrow, 

An  account  of  the  capture  of  the 
Dutch  fleet  at  Saldanha  bay  by  admiral 
Elphinstone  is  given  by  captain  Percival, 
who  was  present  with  the  land  forces. 
We  observe  that  Saldanha  is  always 
pnispelt  Salda^nathroughout  the  volume. 
Another  trifling  error  of  the  same  kind 
should  be  noted.  The  Cape  he  says  was 
first  called  Caho  tfi  TormentOf  Cape  Tor- 
ment, from  the  violent  winds  and  storms 
which  the  discoverers  encountered  there. 
The  name  given  to  it  was  Caho  Tormen- 
toso^  Stormy  Cape.  The  orthography  of 
Cahode  D'tahk  is  equally  inaccui^tc,  and 
coxra^  which  is  used  for  a  snake,  should 
be  cobra. 

Concerning  the  original  natives  of  the 
country  little  information  is  here  afford- 
^^^  the  author  not  having  penetrated  into 
the  country.  There  is  however  a  curious 
account  of  their  music. 

"  I  was  highly  entertained  by  seeing  a 
number  of  Hottentots  dance  lo  an  instrument 
played  on  by  a  young  woman.  1 1  v.tU  a 
liicee  of  deal  board,  three  feet  long  and  one 
Droad ;  four  or  five  strings  of  bmss  wire  were 
•tretched  alone  it,  and  supported  at  each  end 
by  bridges  or  bits  of  upright  wood,  like  those 
o?  otir  fiddles.  In  this  rude  sort  of  guitar, 
which  they  call  a  Cabowie,  wa«  inserted  a 
piece  q{  looking-glass,  of  «rl  jch  they  are 
smmodcruteiy  fond.  It  was  fixed  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  board  ;  .ind  the  young  woman  who 
played,  kept  atedfastly  looking  at  herself  ni 
)t,  and  grmning  witn  great  complacency  at 
the  beantv  of  her  round  hunched  ngnre.  She 
l^pt  touching  the  wires  with  a  quill,  whilst 
a  dozen  of  the  «ien  formed  a  ring  round  her, 
dancing  and  violently  beatingthe  ground  with 
their  feet  and  sticks  \  they  continued  also  in- 
cessantly to  place  themselves  in  the  most 
grotcique  attitudes,  yet  still  with  some  ref&« 
jencc  to  the  player.  Another  woman,  for 
the  iemales  it  should  seem  are  the  musicians^ 
add  the  men  the  dancers,  accompanied  the 
fo.uier  on  a  gouni.  This  instrument  is 
formed  by  strings  of  dried  gut,  or  sinews 
of  deer,  twisted  nito  a  cord  and  fastened  to  a 
hollow  stick >  about  three  feet  in  length,  by  a 
)at^,  which,  on  being  tume<l  round,  brings 
tU^.  cord  tp  a  proper  degree  of  tension*  At 
the  other  end  the  cord  b  placed  on  quills  i 
and  the  instrum^nl  is  played  ou  by  applving 
the  niQuth  to  the  ouilfs, 'whiop  by  the  suc- 
cessive processes  or  respiratio''  and  irr<pira* 
tion,  produce  a  faint  noise  like  an  Eoliau 

l^t  remarkable  posterior  protube- 
rance of  the  female  Hottcn^oc$  has  beea 


noticed  by  all  travellers :  it  is  hav  i 
tioned  as  a  current  opinion  that  this  pro* 
tuberance»  which  seems  composed  of 
one  large  loose  mass  of  fat^  will  not  dis- 
solve or  putrify  after  death  like  the  other 
parts  of  the  body,  but  will  remain  in  a 
mass  like  spermaceti.  The  fact  is  pro- 
bably true.  To  what  can  this  singular 
determination  of  fat  be  ascribed  ? 

Such  are  the  interesting  contents  of 
the  present  volume.  What  captain  Per-» 
cival  proposed  to  himself  in  its  compa- 
sition  IS  well  stated  in  his  mtroductorT' 
chapter. 

«*  All  he  pretends  to  do  is  to  ^escribe,  as 
they  occurred  to  a  man  of  common  observa- 
tion, those  scenes  and  facts  which  fell  under 
his  notice ;  and  in  doing  so,  he  presumes  ta 
hope  that  lie  shall  be  enablod  to  point  out, 
in  plain  language,  the  principal  military  and 
coiumercial  ad  vantages  resulting  from  thia 
settlement,  as  well  as  the  distiiiffuishing  cha- 
racteristics of  its  inhabitants ;  suojects  which, 
he  conceives,  have  not  been  preoccupied- by 
tht:  more  able  and  learned  authors  to  whom 
he  has  alluded.  His  early  entrance  into  the 
military  profession,  and  the  conseouent  em- 
ployments which  have  prevented  him  from 
pursuing  any  regular  plan  of  study,  are  the 
excuses  which  he  offered  in  his  former  work 
for  the  want  of  scientific  language,  and  a 
more  systematic  mode  of  composition ;  and 
the  reception  which  a  candid  public  has 
given  to  his  description,  in  plain  and  common 
Emgiiap,  of  the  productions  of  Ceylon,  in- 
duces him  to  pursue  the  satne  plan  with  regard 
to  those  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  nian 
of  science  will  And  no  diflficulty  m  classifying 
auy  observation  which  he  may  look  upon  at 
useful  J  and  the  general  reader  will  probably 
not  be  displeased  to  receive  information  at  an 
easier  rate,  when  divested  of  the  more  correct, 
but  less  understood,  language  of  science.  The 
author  in  some  measure  holds  it  a  duty  in- 
cumbent on  military  men,  to  give  to  their 
countrymen  some  account  of  those  distant  sta- 
tions to  which  they  are  sent  in  the  course  of 
service ;  and  he  hopes  his  exertions,  however 
feeble,  may  have  some  ef&et  in  stimulating 
similar  efl'orts  on  the  part  of  those  ofiiceTs 
who  may  find  any  leisure  moments  from  their, 
uilit^ry  avocations,  to  devote  to  pursuits  of 
a  simitar  pature.  ThU  practice  has  of  late 
become  verjr  eeneral  among  the  pffieers  of  the 
French  arinici' ;  and  from  the  adoption  of  it 
among  us,  ttvu\.v  national  advantstfres  must 
result,  as  both 'the  gove^i^ineut  will  become 
acquainted  with  the  sU\te  of  its  distant  pos- 
sessions, and  the  olHccrs  of  our  army  wil^ 
become  better  infonnctl  ^d  better  fitted  to 
protect  or  improve  theWtionsof  wliich  tliey 
may  be  entrusted  with  the  command.*' 

To  this  we  hstve  only  to  add,  that  he 
has  well  exccuiod  what  h^  had  dcsiffned. 
The  hope  he  expresses  that  our  ofUcerg 
may,  for  their  owx^  sake  and  the  coca- 
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try's,  devote'some  of  tbeir  letsote  to  lite-        Wc  hare  reason  to  believe  that  some 

ntf  and  scientific  pursuits,  i«,  we  trust,  hasty  inaccuracies  have  escaped  captuia 

likely  to  be  ful6lled.    We  are  already  Percival,  that  the  mime  of  the  proprietor 

indebted  to  them  for  accounts  of  Egypt  c€  the  Constantia  vineyard  is  Cio^U  not 

andthe  Cape,  and  the  most  able  and  most  Ftiei$r,  and  that  in  his  estimate  of  dis« 

enidite  contributors  to  the  Astatip  Re-  tances  he  is  sometimes  ve^y  ^erroneous. 
searches  arc  army  officers. 

A  ST.  VII.  The  Narratwg  of  a  Voyage  of  DUemyenptrformrd  in  hb  Majesty*  s  Vessel  tht 
Lady  Nelsop,  in  the  Tears  1800,  1801,  emd  180?,  to  New  Sotfth  Wales.  By  JAMJis 
G&ANT,  Uefaenant  m  itf  Royal  Navy»  4to.  pp.  195. 


THE  latter  end  of  the  18th  century 
forms  ^,  new  «ra  in  the  progress  of  ma- 
riume  discovery.  Cook,  rerouse  and 
Vancouver,  with  others  of  infefior  note, 
have  ascertained  the  great  outlines  of  the 
^lobe  vrith  re&pect  to  the  boundsiries  of 
lis  continents  an4  oceans  ;  and  little  now 
remains  to  be  done,  but  to  make  an  ac- 
cnrate  survey  of  such  coasts  as  are  likely 
to  invite  the  ships  of  the  enterprising 
European  nations  either  as  immediate 
ohjecu  of  commercial  adventure,  or  as 
affording  temporary  shelter  and  refresh- 
ment in  a  voyage  to  more  distant  ports. 
For  this  purpose  shins^of  small  dimen- 
sions which  draw  little  water  are  most 
c(Hivenient,  as  being  able  to  keep  nearer 
the  shore,  to  reach  the  extremities  of 
bays,  and  in  some  cases  to  go  beyond  the 
mouths  of  rivers.  But  notwithstanding 
these  manifest  advantages,  many  expe- 
ritmced  seamen  expressed  their  surprise 
at  the  destination  of  the  l4a4y  Nelson  on 
a  voyage  of  discovery,  to  New  South 
Wales.  A  vessel  of  sixty  tons  burden 
with  a  complement  of  fifteen  nen  was 
thought  altogether  unfit  to  encounter  the 
heavy  seas  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
aad  of  the  high  latitudes  in  the  passage 
to  the  southern  part  of  New  Holland. 
Her  size  appeared  so  diminutive  that, 
viiile  she  lay  in  the  Thames,  she  was 
generally  called  the  King's  Tinder-box.- 
There  was,  moreover,  a  novelty  in  her 
construccion  which  produ<;ed  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  those  who 
were  esteemed  the  bcjit  judges,  and 
which  met  wiih  an  opposition  that  occa- 
«iooed  some  irritation  in  the  minds  of 
iu  advocates.  The  first  idea  of  xh\s  in- 
r»ovauon  wii^  started  durine  the  Ame- 
rica!) war  in  a  conversation  between  tlte 
duke  of  Northumberland,  then  ear| 
Perf y,  and  captain  Schanlf,  a  naval  offi- 
cer who  had  a  command  on  the  Lakes, 
Tiif  earl  observing,  **  that  if  cutters 
were  built  much  flatter  sq  as  to  go  on 
the  surfac9,  and  not  to  draw  much  water, 
tLey  would  s^il  f^^ster,  an4  might  still  b|e 
eiubWd  to  cs^ry  ^  mucU  ^aiU  and  \^q^,f 


up  to  wind  as  well,  if  not  better,  by- 
having  their  keels  descend  to  a  greater 
depth  i"  Captain  Schank  agreed  with 
him  in  opinion,  and  added,  **  that  if  tln^ 
deep  keel  was  made  moveable,  and  to  be 
screwed  upwards  into  a  trunk  or  well 
formed  within  the  vesseli  so  as  that  oq 
necessity,  they  might  draw  little  watert 
all  these  advantages  might  be  obtained*" 
On  this  suggestion  a  boat  was  built  ia 
1774  at  Boston  in  New  £ng}and,  wbtcb 
answered  in  every  respect.  Here  the 
matter  rested  till  1789i  when  captain 
Schank  improved  upon  his  idea,  and 
built  at  Deptford  several  vessels  with 
three  sliding  keels,  or  having  the  origi- 
nal sliding  keel  divided  into  three  sepa- 
rate parts  with  considerable  intervals  be- 
tween them  I  three  of  which  vessels,  the 
Trial  cutter,  the  Cynthia  sloop  of  war,, 
and  the  Lady  Nelson,  the  smallest  of  the 
three,  are  now  in  the  service  of  govern- 
ment. To  esuUUsli  the  utility  of  this 
asserted  improvement  was  probably  one 
of  the  objects  of  this  expedition,  and  witb 
this  view  lieutenant  Grant,  an  intimate 
friend  of  captain  Schank,  and  a  wami 
supporter  of  his  invention,  seems  to  have 
been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
|4ady  Nelson. 

Mr.  Grant  introduces  his  account  of 
ibe  voyage  with  a  concise  view  of  the 
advantages  attendant  on  sliding  keels 
drawn  up  from  papers  furnished  oy  cap* 
tain  Schank ;  and  produces  scvenU,  to 
us  who  are  not  sailors,  convincing  rea-. 
sons  why  they  must  **  sail  faster,  steer 
ea.«ier,  tack  and  wear  quicker  and  in  less 
room,  carry  more  freight  and  draw  lest 
water,  ride  easier  at  anchor,  take  tlie 
ground  better,  and  be  more  likely  to  be 
saved  in  case  of  shipwreck,  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  others  in  case  of  losing 
tlieir  rudder,  and  last  longer  than  those 
built  in  the  common  way."  This  repre^ 
sentation  Mr.  Grant  maintains  is  con- 
firmed by  the  uniform  experience  of  the 
voyage  in  every  variety  of  weather,  ii\the 
heaviest  seas«  and  amidst  the  rocks  and 
d)<^ws  of  ^  cQHs^t  ^vhicll  htthixa^li  1^4 
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iwvfcr  before  visited,  and  which,  in  part, 
had  nev^er  till  tlien  betn  explored.  A» 
far,  therefore,  as  a  full  and  decisive  trial 
of  the  slidm^  keels  was  an  object  of  the 
frxpedkion,  it  has  in  his  judgment  com* 
pletely  succeeded. 

How  far  the  progress  of  maritinw? 
discovery  has  been  advanced  by  it,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  bur  read- 
ers. In  the  passage  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  nothing  of  tlils  kind  could  be  ex- 
pected, nor  did  any  thing  remarkable 
happen.  He  observed,  indeed,  in  pass- 
ing Sah,  one  of  the  Cape  Verd  islands, 
that  it  corresponds  so  nearly  with  the 
liescription  of  Bonavfsta  in  the  East  In- 
dia Directory,  that  till  he  had  roonded 
tho  island  and  made  the  small  one  as 
laid  down,  he  was  rather  in  doubt  which 
of  the  two  islands  it  was.  At  Port  Ponza 
ht  St.  Jago  he  spent  fourteen  days  in 
watering  and  refitting,  and  anchored  at 
Table  Ba^  on  the  8th  of  July,  having  been 
at  sea  nmety-nine  days  exclusive  of  his 
stay  at  St.  Jago.  During  this  part  of  his 
voyage  he  knew  that  he  had  lost  his  af« 
t<r-keel,  and  suspected  that  his  main  one 
was  also  gone.  On  his  arrival  at  the  Cape, 
he  found  both  of  them  broken  short  off  in 
the  wake  of  the  bolt,  evidently  tlirough 
a  defect  in  the  workmanship,  and  not  in 
the  principle,  as  the  fore-keel  lasted  the 
whole  voyage  without  accident,  and  re- 
mained in  the  vessel  when  he  finally  left 
her.  It  was  now  mid-winter  in  those 
southern  latitudes,  and  his  orders  were  to 
eontinue  at  the  Cape  till  the  commence- 
irient  of  summer ;  he  therefore  spent  his 
fim^  in  gaining  an  acquaintance  with  the 
nature  of  the  country  and  state  of  the 
colony.  But,  in  so  beaten  a  track,  and 
of  which  so  much  lias  lately  been  said  by 
able  observers,  it  was  not  likely  that  any 
thing  important  should  occur  in  the 
space  of  a  few  weeks.  While  he  remain- 
ed at  the  Cape  he  received  orders  by  a 
ship  from  England  to  search  for  the  strait 
which  separates  VanDieman's  Land  from 
New  Holland,  and,  if  possible,  to  make 
his  passage  through  it.  Captain  Cook 
and  the  other  circumnavigators,  and  all 
the  diips  bound  to  Port  Jackson,  had 
liitherto  passed  south  of  Van  Dieman's 
Land,  which  was  supposed  to  be  part  of 
Mew  Holland.  But,  in  sailing  north- 
ward  from  this  point,  a  great  swell  from 
the  west  having  been  observed  between 
lat.  39^  and  40*,  it  was  conjectured  by 
governor  Hunter  and  others  that  there 
must  in  those  latitudes  be  a  direct  cora- 
miftiication   with  tlic  Western  Ocean. 


The  probability  of  the  conjecttire  was 
confirmed  by  the  report  of  Mr.  Hamilton, 
master  of  a  ship  called  the  Sydney  Cove 
from  Bengal,  and  bound  to  Port  Jack- 
son on  speculation,  who  was  shipwrecked 
on  one  of  the  Fumcaur  islands  between 
kt.  40  and  41  fn  the.latter  end  of  1707. 
On  receiving  this  account»Mr.  Bass,  sur- 
geon of  the  Reliance,  a  king*s  ship  then 
at  Port  Jackson,  obtained  permission  of 
the  governor  to  fit  out  a  whale-boat  for 
the  purposeof  determining  this  important 
point.  In  the  course  or  his  voyage  he 
found  arv opening,  and  sailing  along  the 
coast,  doubled  sr  promontory  on  South 
Cape,  whence  he  advanced  in  a  nortlv- 
west  direction  till  he  came  to  a  harbour* 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Western 
Port  in  reference  to  its  situation  with  re- 
spect to  Port  Jackson,  and  its  supposed 
position  on  the  western  side  of  New 
Holland.  From  Western  Port  he  r©» 
turned  to  Port  Jackson.  In  consequence 
of  this  success  he  was  sent  by  the  gover- 
nor in  a  better  appointed  vessel,  accom. 
paniedby  lieutenant  Flinders  of  the  royal 
navy,  with  orders  to  attempt  the  circum- 
navigation of  Van  Dieman's  Land.  Of 
these  two  voyages,  the  latter  of  which 
completely  decided  the  question,  an  ac- 
count is  given  in  colonel  Collins's  History 
of  the  English  Settlement  in  Nev/  South 
Wales,  from  which  we  have  extracted 
these  particultirs,  that  our  readers  may 
be  the  better  prepared  to  estimate  the  ex- 
tent of  Mr.  Grant's  discoveries. 

In  his  voyage  to  New  Holland  it  was 
recommended  to  him  to  run  down  his 
easting  in  the  latitude  of  the  Cape ;  from 
an  idea  that  the  heaviness  of  the  sea  in 
higher  latitudes  would  be  too  much  for 
his  small  vessel  to  scud  through,  owing 
to  the  ^"cst  wind  blowing  constantly 
there  all  the  year  round.  But  as  the 
south-east  monsoon  was  then  set  in,  he 
was  determined  to  keep  as  much  as  pos- 
sible out  of  its  way;  and  having  full 
confidence  in  the  goodness  of  his  vessel, 
made  his  passage  to  the  coast  of  New 
Holland  in  fifty-six  days,  chiefly  between 
lat.  38®  and  4-0^,  without  suffering  any 
misfortune  or  seeing  any  land,  except  the 
island  of  Amsterdam.  On  the  third  of 
December  he  made  the  land,  which  at 
first  appeared  like  four  islands,  but  turn- 
ed out  to  be  two  mountains  inland,  and 
two  capes :  the  northernmost  cape,  the 
furthest  land  he  saw  in  that  direction, 
he  called  Cape  Banks,  and  estimated  its 
bt.  389  4';  its  longitude  142-"  east  of 
Greenwich*    Pursuing4us  course  to  tH^ 
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»ath-east  he  passed  two  large  bays,  the 
£rstof  vrhich  he  called  Portland  Bajy 
the  other  and  widest.  Governor  King's 
Bay.  The  eastern  extremity  of  Gover- 
nor Ktng*s  Bay  is  the  most  southerly 
point  of  New  Holland,  and  is  the  cape 
vrhtch  Mr.  Bass  doubled  tn  his  way  to 
Western  Port.  From  this  promontory 
Mr.  Grant  made  his  passage  to  Port 
Jackson  without  any  remarkable  occur- 
rence,  with  the  satisfaction  of  having 
pursued  a  new  track  through  that  vast 
ocean*  particularly  from  the  Isle  of  Am- 
sterdam to  Cape  Bankst  and  thence 
alon^  a  line  of  coast  extending  nearly 
four  degrees  of  longitude  to  the  west- 
ward of  any  land  seen  by  Messrs.  Bass 
and  Minders,  He  thus  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  the  first  who  passea  through 
Bass's  Strait  from  the  west :  but  within 
six  weeks  after  his  arrival  at  Port  Jack- 
SOD,  two  other  ships  entered  that  port 
who  had  made  the  same  passage,  the 
Harbinger  brig  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hc^se,  and  the  brig  Margaret  from  Eng- 
land, who  had  probably  received  inteU 
ligence,  at  the  Cape,  of  his  intended 
course. 

Before  he  left  England  he  had  been 
appointed  to  the  commafld  of  his  ma- 
jesty's armed  vessel  the  Supply  at  New 
South  Wales.    When  he  arrived  there 
he  had  the  mortification  to  find  her  laid 
up  as  a  hulk  unfit  for  sea,  and  was  thus, 
in  the  seaman's  phrase,  completely  adrift. 
What  farther  use  the  lords  of  the  ad- 
miralty intended  to  make  of  the  Lady 
Nelson  does  not  appear :  but  as  they  en- 
gaged the  crew  only  for  the  outward 
passage,    they  probably  supposed  that 
after  such  a  voyage,  and  with  such  a  pe- 
culiar construction,  she  would  no  longer 
be  fit  for  service.   Many  of  the  residents 
at  P(?rt  Jackson  were  of  tlie  same  opi- 
nion.   Mr.  Grant  now  knew  better,  and 
being  laudably  unwilling  to  lead  an  idle 
life,  accepted  from  the  governor  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  further  command  of  his 
favourite  vessel,  though  on  colonial  pay, 
less  than  he  was  entitled  to  from  his  rank 
in  the  navy,  and  with  the  certain  loss  of 
his  right  to  regular  promotion  in  the  line 
of  his  profession.     He  had  also  the  mor- 
tification to  be  able  to  engage  only  two 
of  bi&  former  crew,  all  of  whom  had  been 
paid  their  wag^es  and  regularly  discharg- 
ed by  ordi>r  of  the  governor.    The  test, 
induced  by  higher  wages,  had  entered 
into  the  merc£mt  ships  then  in  the  har* 


hour.  In  this  situation  he  had  no  re- 
source but  to  receive  such  convicts  as 
were  become  free,  or  had  received  per- 
mission from  the  governor.  To  tnesc 
fonr  privates  of  the  South  Wales  corps 
were  added  as  a  guard. 

The  first  service  in  which  he  was  em- 
ployed was  to  take  a  more  accurate  sur- 
vey of  the  country  which  he  had  already 
coasted,  and,  in  particular,  to  visit  the 
harbour  which  had  been  discovered  by 
Mr.  Bass  to  the  westward  of  Wilson*s 
Promontory.  In  this  expedition  he  was 
accompanied  by  ensign  Bareillicr  of  the 
New  South  Wales  corps,  and  Mr.  Cay- 
ley  a  botanist,  sent  out  by  sir  Joseph 
Banks  for  the  express  purpose  of  collect- 
ing plants.  On  his  passage  southward 
he  examined  Jarvis's  Bay  or  Sound  in 
lat.  36""  6',  long.  151 ''•that  he  might  se- 
cure a  harbour  if  obliged  to  run  oat  of 
the  strait.  He  found  it  large  and  con»- 
modious,  easy  of  access,  a^rding  shdi- 
ter  from  all  winds,  and  iKiving  room  for 
two  hundred  sail  of  ships,  wiui  plenty  dF 
wood  and  water.  When  he  arrived  at 
the  southern  cape  or  Wilson^s  Promon- 
tory, he  determined  its  lat.  to  be  39°  4  « 
Mr.  Bass  had  made  it  SS*"  SO^.  The  chief 
object  of  the  expedition  was  to  survey 
Western  Port,  and  this  he  and  his  asso- 
ciatv  appear  to  have  executed  with  skill 
and  diligence.  But  though  he  has  given 
a  sketch  of  the  south  coast  of  New  Hol- 
land, he- has  unaccountably  neglected  to 
insert  Western  Port,  or  any  other  place 
north  of  Cape  Liptrot.  which  he  had  seen 
on  his  first  voyage.  The  chart  we  ar» 
told  is  in  the  bauds  of  go  vernment,  and 
will  doubtless  appear  in  due  time«  We 
know  not  for  what  reason,  but  there 
seems  to  hiive  been  a  backwardness  to 
'put  the  public  in  possession x>f  all  the  par- 
ticulars relative  to  this  port.  In  colonel 
Collinses  History  of  New  South  Wales 
we  have  a  detailed  narrative  of  Mr. 
Basses  voyage  round  Van  Dieman's 
Land  ;  but  little  is  said  of  his  expedition 
in  a  whale-boat  along  the  southern  coast 
of  New  Holland.  Western  Port  is  state! 
by  Mr.  Grant  to  be  in  lat.  SS9  82'  S. 
and  in  long.  Ii6^  Iff  E.^To  borrow  his 
own  words— 

**  It  is  a  convenient  harbour  for  goin^  in 
and  coming  out,  at  all  times,  is  situated  m  a 
a  country  which  may  easily  be  improved  by 
cultivation,  and  in  an  excellent  climate.  This 
harbour  will  be  found  useful  to  veuels  com- 
ing through  the  Straits«  a  passage  which^  no 
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doubt »  will,  in  time,  be  ^eitc tally  pursued 
(prctorably  to  rounding  Tasman's  Head), 
by  shij)s  in  ihrlr  passage  from  England,  or 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Port  Jack- 
son. And  i  do  not  se/a  tut  this  is  an  eligible 
passage,  at  ct-naiu  seasons  of  the  year,  for 
vcsscib  bound  from  Sydney  to  India,  and 
perhaps  at  all  times  more  so,  than  passing 
through  the  labyrinth  of  unknown  ielanda, 
|n  making  the  northern  passage  from  port 
flackson  to  India.  In  respect  to  making  the 
r>a!:?agc  lo  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  direct 
fr.jju  Sydney,  wiihout  goine  round  Cape 
Horn,  a  coi'.r^c  always  taken,  I  consider  it  so 
far  pr.:ciic.A>lL  111:11  it  only  wants  the  trial  to 
p'ove  ii  oc.  It  v.ds  once  attempted  'by  some 
vos^•  i  ;o  i:'t'i  round  by  Tasman's  Head,  but 
f\vit»f;  to  the  strong  southerly  winds  ir  could 
not  M  f'nne,  and  thev  bore  up  round  Cape 
'liorn.  That  point  of  Dieman's  Land  was  then 
iud;.ed  to  be  the  soulhernmost  point  of  New 
jiolUnd,  and  from  its  lyiuj;  in  so  high  a  la- 
tiii.de,  tlic  south  and  west  winds  were  found 
poiiunoiily  to  blow  very  strong,  which  pre- 
vented vessels  from  weathering  it,  and  de- 
ter: ed  others  from  the  attempt.  But  it  being 
now  ascertained,  that  the  southernmost  point 
of  New  Holland  barely  exceeds  the  S()tli  de- 
gree of  S.  latitude,  and  thatithas  been  rouml- 
i>d  from  the  eastward  atdifferent  times,  it  tbl- 
Jows,  that  there  is  so  great  a  scone  between 
the  western  side  of  the  Straits  ;^n.d  hjuytsland, 
on  King  George  the  lliird's  Harbour,  that 
if  vessels  could  lay  a  W.  by.N,  or  even  a  W. 
N.  VV.  course  they  could  nearly  clear  it.  In 
iny  pai^5a;;:;e  out,  after  having  got  into  the 
paValielsof  38**  and  39»  S.  I  had  much  wind 
from  the  N.  and  some  from  the  Iv  ;  therefore 
should  vesH<  get  into  the  parallel  of  30*, 
it  is  most  likely  they  will  hnd  variable  winds, 
thou;:^h  generally  prevailing  from  the  south. 

••  This  idea  ot  weathering  the  Und,  on  the 
western  shonlder  of  New  llolland.  appeared 
to  me  to  by  so  easy,  that  T  m.ifle  an  offer  of 
iny  service  in  conducting  the  Norfolk  biiR 
through  those  struts  to  the  C'apc  of  Good 
Hope,  in  preference  to  currs'ing  her  rounr^ 
C«pe  Horn.  This  offer  I  made  to  covcmor 
King  before  my  departure  for  Knt;Iandi  on 
hearing  of  his  inlention  to  send  this  vessel  to 
the  Cape,  but,  after  some  delay.  I  was*  ob- 
liged to  shift  for  myself,  as  hc'decliued  t^^ 
offer.'* 

When  the  bnsiness  of  surveying  Wcst^ 
em  Port  vas  completed,  us  the  "winter 
Wiis  begun  ;ind  tlie  seasoi>  unfavourable 
for  maritime  researches*  he*  shaped  his 
course  back  to  Port  Jackson,  surveying 
tJie  coast  as  far  as  Wilson's  Promontory 
as  accurately  as  tlie  weather  v.'oul4  per- 
mit. 

Mr,  Gra^t  had  it  nex(  in  charge  to 
caiTy  lieuteijiint  colonel  Puterson  to 
Hunter's  River,  which,  from  the  abun- 
dance of  9o;il  found  on  its  banks*  has 


now  obtamed  the  name  of  Coal  Riven 
This  river,  as  colonel  CoHins  informs  ti», 
was  first  discovered  by  lieutenant  Short- 
land  of  the  royal  navy  in  1797,  who 
brought  to  Port  Jackson  specimens 
of  the  coal.  The  colonel,  assisted  by 
Dr.  Harris,  surgeon  of  the  New  South 
Wales  corps,  ami  ensign  Bareillier,  was 
tp  make  a  survey  of  the  river,  and  to 
gain  a  knowledge  of  its  natural  produc- 
tions. A  number  of  workmen  were 
added  to  the  party  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  and  sawing  timber,  digging  and 
loading  coal,  See,  The  mouth  of  the  river 
is  in  lat.  32^  5.5',  and  affords  a  harbour 
of  many  miles  extent,  well  sheltered  from 
every  wind.  The  coal  appears  in  dif- 
ferent strata  of  various  qualities  and  de- 
grees of  thickness  from  side  to  side  of  a 
mountain,  and  is  so  plentiful,  that  the 
schooner  Frances  which  c«ime  with 
them,  sailed  back  for  Port  Jackson  with 
forty  tons  of  coal  on  board,  eleven  days, 
after  their  arrival,  though  only  one  man 
had  been  employed  to  dig  the  mine. 
Colonel  Paterson,  Mr.  Grant,  and  the 
'other  gentlemen  ascended  the  river  be- 
tween seventy  aiid  ci!;lity  miles,  and  di4 
not  return  till  they  had  passed  severaj 
rapids,  which  obliged  them  to  get  out 
and  drag  the  boat  tip.  Tliey  were  then 
probably  not  very  far  from  its  source  ; 
for|  it  is  defcribed  to  be  not  broader 
than  the  Thames  at  Kingston,  much  low^ 
er  down.  J^ifce  the  other  rivers  of  New 
South  Wales,  it  is  subject  to  ^eat  floods ; 
the  trees  on  its  banks  appearing  from  the 
marks  left  on  them  to  have  been  im* 
nuTsed  in  water  to  the  height  of  forty 
foot.  In  the  course  of  this  survey  tJiey 
discovered  copjier  and  iron  ore,  the  lat- 
ter rich  in  metal ;  a  species  of  flax  which 
colonel  Paterson  thought  valuable  ;  and 
a  tree  the  wood  of  which  resembles  the 
ash,  and,  though  not  so  light  as  the  Eng- 
lish ash,  is  a  Taliiable  acquisition  in  a 
country  where  the  greatest  part  of  the 
timber  hitherto  discovered  is  sp  heavy  as 
to  sink  in  vrater. 

Haviijg  completed  the  design  of  their 
voyage,  they  returned  |o  Port  Jackson. 
And  here  lieutenant  Grant's  voyage  of 
discovery  and  his  command  of  the  Lady 
Nelson  terminate.  From  the  tim^  of  his 
arrival  at  Port  Jackson,  he  had,  as  he 
himself  complains,  met  with  many  mor- 
ttitcations,  and  had  now  no  prospect  of 
being  relieved  from  them.  He,  there- 
fore, embraced  the  first  opportunity  of 
fe:urnin^  tp  Europe,  and  took  his  pas- 
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«gc.  anil  saiiCtrfrom  En  J.inv^  v.ith  very  Utile 
fl>'-i3taiicc,  her  inferior  ^rik-  :.nd  peculiar  coii- 
stnicilon  hjving  dctcrrnl  ihosc  who  iniglit 
\\ii\c  been  of  ilic  most  ui»c  from  engaging  to 
saiiJii  licr  " 

We  cannot  help  expressing  onr  rej^ret 
that  his  al>iiitles  a."?  a  seamim  and  hi^ 
warm  zeal  for  the  ser\'ice  have  met  with 
so  inaclequaie  a  return  :  for,  thotipjh  it 
mnst  ho  ucknowledged  that  the  addition 
which  he  h»is  made  to  our  stock  of  mari- 
time discovery  if?  not  very  greiit, it  seems 
as  much  as  could  justly  be  expected,  con- 
sidering the  disaci vantages  under  wliich 
he  la!)ourcd,  and  the  little  encourage- 
ment I'iC  received.  We  loam  from  colo- 
nel Collins  and  from  occasioniil  hints  ia 
the  present  work,  that  the  Lady  Nelson 
has  since  been  put  under  the  command 
of  lieute:i ant  now  captain  Flinders,  and 
sent  to  take  a  more  accurate  survey  of 
Bass's  Strait.  Why  lieutenant  Grant  was 
not  employed  on  this  service  wc  are  not 
told. 

Besides  the  chart  of  the  sonth  coast  of 
New  Holland,  the  work  is  illustrated  and 
embellished  by  distinct  sketches  of  two 
boats  and  a  cutter  with  sliding  keels, 
views  of  Coal  River  harboiir,  and  a 
beautiful  coloured  figure  of  thepsittacus 
fimbriatus,  or  fringe-crested  cockatoo. 


sage  in  an  old  Spanish  brig  taken  on  the 
c«isi  of  Poru  and  *ent  as  a  prire  into 
Port  Jacksoa.  She  wa$  laden  with  coaU 
and  spars,  and  lx)und«to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  by  way  of  Cape  Horn.  At 
ilif  Cape  he  embarked  for  England,  by 
favoor  of  sir  Roger  Curtis,  iu  his  ma- 
jesty's ship  Impericnbc,  and  aiTiveJ  safe 
in  his  native  country  atier  an  absence  of 
about \wo  years  and  a  half. 

•*  Ib  thh  manner,"  he  conduilr?,  "  did  I 
mwke  a  ci  rruninai  ijatory  \  ova^xe  of  thia  ^1  tjbc  of 
c?rTh.  1  accomplished  Uasfarb.ickas  llic('a|>o 
ofGtxjd  Hopir,  in  vessels  which,  accordiiij; 
to  ihe  opinion  of  some  who  may  becoiisiJerod 
a-scnujpeient  judges,  wcfre  not  (ii  u>  50  to  sea. 
XViiilsi  I  had  the  couimand  ofihe  LacIv  Nelson, 
Mtc  d'ni  not  lo«e  a  :^in|^c  man,  and  she arrivxHl 
Gi  Ptift  Jackson  witliout  tht:  least  datoiigc  in 
hail,  Diaus,  &ails  or  ringing,  which  may  in  a 
great  measure  be  attributed  to  lier  uiauy  ex- 
cellent qualities. 

'*  If  I  have  in  tlie  least  coutribated  to  the 
toyice  of  my  king  and  country,  I  aip  well 
nii^ed.  I  had  di^cidlies  and  clisad vantages 
to  stnigdc  with,  which  those  owly  con  con- 
ceiiT  who  lia\-e  found  themselves  in  similar 
siiuattons.  Mv  Utile  vessel  sailed  00  lier 
vojage  with  no  creditable  report  of  her  fit- 
ness for  the  purpose  i  and  even  ber  success- 
ftii  performance  of  il  di<i  not  obuiin  l^r  that 
praise  which  in  my  huuible  opinion  she  me- 
rits. To  conclude,  1  m list  say,  that  I  risikcd 
my  Vik  and  chancier  on  the  event  of  the  voy- 

Art.  VIII.  Luieri  an  Siima^  mriUm  during  a  Tour  through  thai  Country  in  the  Years 
1800  d»// 1801.  By  his  Exeeffency  JoHs  Quincy  Awams,  Minister  PLnipoteniiary 
from  the  Untied  States  to  the  Court  of  Berlin.    8vo.  pp.  "87. 

SILESIA  (in  German  Schlesien)  is  a 
Iffovincc,  or  duchy,  included  between 
Brandenburg,  Poland,  Moravia,  Hun- 
gary,  and  Bohemia;  and  is  about  300 
miles  in  length  and  100  in  breadth. 
Brestav  is  its  capital,  and  the  Oder  its 
chirf  river.  The  country  is  monntam- 
otts,  and  conseqtiently  picturesque  \  its 
agricultural  produce  is  rather  mineral 
and  subterranean,  than  seminal  and  su- 
F«^ficial ;  its  manufactures  are  princi- 
pally in  flax,  partly  in  wool,  and  partly  in 
glass ;  its  commerce  is  not  speculative, 
bat  neiely  exchanges  exotic  necessa- 
ries for  domestic  superfluities. 

This  duchy  was  at  first  united  to  the 
crpvn  of  Poland,  next  to  that  of  Bohe-  . 
JJjfa,  then  (from  1339  to  1740)  to  that 
cf  Austria,  and  at  length  to  that  of 
Prussia,  which,  srace  the  treaty  of  Dres- 
den concluded  in  17+5,  has  possessed, 
acd  has  deserved  the  allegiance  of  the 
pecple; 


Silesia  having  been  long  a  bone  of 
contention  between  the  rival  houses  of 
Austria  and  Prussia,  is  regarded  as  a 
trophy  by  the  cabinet  of  Berlin.  Its  ad- 
vantages are  proclaimed,  its  beautii'S 
blazoned,  its  statistical  value  enhanced 
with  triumphant  or  malicious  patriotism. 
The  queen  goes  to  drink  its  /nineral  wa- 
ters ;  the  painters  to  circulate  its  pro»» 
pects  J  the  politicasters  to  estimate  its 
productions.  Silesia !  how  euphonious 
its  sound ;  Silesia !  how  beautiful  its 
landscapes  ;  Silesia !  how  augmentative 
its  revenue;— Mr.  American  ambassa- 
dor, do  hot  quit  Europe  without  having 
seen  Silesia: — and  his  excellency  JoJin 
Quincy  Adams  accordingly  undertakes, 
with  becoming  civility,  the  excursion. 

OF  this  excursion  the  particulars  are 
recorded  in  these  letters  addre^^jcd  to  the 
authiT's  brother.  A  m.ip,  and  a  statis- 
tical estimate  are  added  from  other 
s^urcci  tliau  pcx^jonal  febsvivaiion,  SuwU 
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an  addition  to  English  literature  will  be 
welcomed,  not  merely  in  his  own  coun- 
trjTf  but  here  ;  less  because  it  contains 
unknown  truth,  than  because  it  tells  use- 
ful truth  unaffectedly.  One  reads  an 
'  American  book  with  a  feeling  of  refresh- 
ment ;  as  one  quits  the  metropolitan  sa- 
loons and  opera-houses  in  June  to  seek 
the  fragrance  of  the  country  in  blooming 
apple-orchards,  or  meadows  of  tedded 
kay.  The  distilled  perfume  of  the  book- 
snaker's  style,  which  bemusks  and  be- 
civets  every  London  composition,  and 
vhich  is  become  as  necessary  to  us,  as 
his  snuff  to  the  idler,  is  herc^not  sprinkled 
over  every  page,  and  vialled  ia  every 
sentence.  The  author  is  content  to 
write  as^  he  learned  to  speak,  without 
substituting  the  technical  jargon  of  ac- 
quirement to  the  honest  voice  of  nature, 
fle  judges  of  men  and  things  with  none 
of  tne  enthusiasm  of  taste,  or  the  para- 
doxy  of  philosophy,  but  with  good 
sense;  and  wins  his  easy  way  to  the 
reader's  sympathy  and  approval  exactly 
by  the  straight-forwardness  of  his  course. 
The  damask  table-cloths  of  Silesia  are 
stiD  an  article  of  luxury  which  the  manu- 
facturers of  this  country  have  not  learn- 
ed to  rival. — These  beautiful  wares  are 
made  at  Hirschberg  and  Schmicdeberg. 
The  fourteenth  letter  supplies  particu- 
lars of  the  state  of  this  manufa<ftory. 

••  Upon  our  arrival  here,  I  hastened,  im- 
mediately,  to  deliver  a  letter  1  had  for  a  Mr. 
Hoffman,  the  clcrgj'man  of  the  place.  Un- 
fortunately for  us, lie  was  obliged  to  go  early 
yesterday  moraing  to  Hirsdiher^.  He,  liow- 
ever,  requested  his  friend,  Mr.  Vrederica,  to 
shew  us  the  objects  deserviiiga  stranger's  cu- 
riosity here,  which  he  has  accordingly  done. 
They  consist,  principally,  of  Unen  manufac- 
tures, of  various  kinds ;  a  business  which, 
in  uroportion  to  the  size  of  the  place,  is  car- 
ried on  w^rth  more  activity  here  than  at  Hirch- 
here.  The  town  contains,  at  most,  five  thou- 
sand inhabitants ;  and  their  cxportations 
amount  to  about  a  million  dollars  annually. 

*•  One  of  the  principal  merchants  of  this 
town  is  a  Mr.  Waldkirch,  who  is  at  this  time 
employed  in  creeling  buildings,  sulTicLcnt  for 
bleaching  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  thou- 
sand pieces  of  linen,  yearly.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  has  one  large  house,  in  which  he 
bann  up  the  linen  which  has  passed  through 
the  bleachtng-tubs,  instead  or  stretching  it, 
as  is  usual  elsewhere,  upon  a  grass-plot.  He 
gains,  by  this,  the  advantose  of  being  able  to 
perform  the  process  of  drying,  the  whole 
year  round,  and  is  no  longer  dependent  upon 
the  season  and  the  weather,  lie  is  likewi&e 
introducing,  from  Ireland,  the  use  of  oxyge- 
nated muriatic  acid  (I  atn  not  chemibt  enough 


to  know  nrecisely  what  it  is),  to  whiten  the 
linen  the  better.  Here,  likewise,  we  saw  the 
process  of  dressing  the  linen, 'by  passing; 
through  a  tub  of  starch  ;  the  object  ot  which 
is,  to  give  it  stiffness,  and  a  gloss  to  the  eve; 
but  which  thev  have/)Ot  been  accustoraeci  to 
her(»,  and  which  they  sav,  perhaps  with  truth, 
is  rather  injurious  than  beneficial  tothe  linen. 

•*  Another  large  -manufactory  is  that  of 
white  tape,  belonging  to  Mr.  Gcbaiicr„whi€li 
is  likewise  a  reecnt  establishment  here.  It  is 
a  linen  manufactory  in  mtyiiature,^the  whole 
process  of  making  it  being  exactly  the  same. 
This  however,  is  more  properly  a  manu- 
factory ;  as  the  weaving,  as  wellas'the  bleach- 
ing and  dressing,  is  dene  here.  There  are 
between  thirty  and  forty  looms  at  work  ;  and 
in  each  loom,  from  fifteen  to  thirty-six  pieces 
of  tape  are  made,  in  proportion  to' the  width, 
which  varies  from  about  three  inches,  to  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  Ihc  machine,  by  which 
so  many  shuttles  are  set  in  motion  by  one 
loom,  is  an  English  invention,  as  is  without 
exception,  every  contrivance  for  the  abridge- 
ment of  bbour  which  wc  have  yet  seen  in 
this  province. 

••  The  weaving  is  likewise  performed  in 
the  manufactories  of  printed  linens  and  cot- 
tons, and  of  damask  table  linen..  The  print- 
ed linens  are  nrlnci pally  handkerchiefs  and 
shawls ;  the  figures  uj>on  which  are  partly 
printed  by  women,  and  partly  made  by 
woodeti  moulds,  the,  surface  of  which  is  first 
laid  upon  the  colours,  ready  prepared,  and 
then  applied  to  the  linen.  In  cotton  they 
work  very  little  j  and  what  they  make  is  very 
much  inferior  to  the  English.  The  tabic - 
litieii  is  inferior  in  quality,  and  higher  io 
price,  than  that  made  in  Saxony.  This  ma- 
nufactory does  not  thrive  here,  and  would 
soon  go  entirely  to  ruin,  but  for  the  particu- 
lar encouragement  of  the  government.  The 
damask  is  made  cither  of  hnen  altO£eiher,  or 
with  a  mixture  of  silk,  of  which  thev  make 
a  sort  of  table-cloth,  much  used  within  the 
country  but  not  exported  elsewhere. 

*•  Another  article  of  manufucture,  that  we 
have  met  here,  is  what  they  call  creas,  a 
sort  of  linen,  made  of  yam  instead  of  thnpid, 
and  bleached  before  it  is  wove.  The  distinc- 
tion between  yarn  and  thread  is  not  ow'nc  u> 
the  difference  of  the  article  from  which  they 
arc  spun,  but  to  the  manner  of  spinning ; 
thread  is  twisted  in  spinning;  yarn  is  spun 
out,  simply,  and  consists  only  of  one  part. 
This  name  of  Creas  is  Spanish,  a^are  those  oi 
Platilles,  and  Estopilles,  by  w  hich  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  linen  and  lawn  are  designated. 
Some  of  the  pieces,  too,  are  called  Bretagncs, 
and  they  are  rolled  up  u  la  Morlaix ;  because 
the  Spaniards  were  formerly  furnished  with 
those  articles  from  manufactories  established 
at  Morlaix,  in  the  province  of  firitanny.  The 
Bretagnes  are  smalt  pieces  of  linen,  contain- 
ingju&t enough  to  make  two  shirts,  and  done 
up  in  ffat  squares,  much  as  you  have  been 
used  to  see  cambrics,  in  our  shops.  Mr. 
\ValJkirch  told  me  they  vipe  obliged  to  send 
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tljem  in  such  pieces,  because  the  Spaniard 
Km  hty,  ihat  be  must  evcu  have  hts  linen 
c  !t  out  for  him,  before  he  will  buv  it.  Tlie 
hixcvi  xla  Mudaix  are  of  sixty  Silesiun  ells, 
l/.A  rolled  up  vci  V  clo^c,  as  round  as  a  spindle. 
What  they  call  Plaiilles  royalcs  are  done  up 
mu?hUkje*Iri.sh  linen  j  folded,  and  lied  round 
with  bands  of  stiiF  paper,  ornaniinted  with  a 
r^d  ribband,  at  one  end  stamped  ti(;ure<i  upon 
*'.kcr  plaiiug,  to  niake  it  very  showy  :  the 
love  of  finery  being  as  strong  in  the  conimoa 
Spaniard,  as  liis  laziness.  This  same  dispo- 
j/ion,  of  judging  every  thing  by  the  eye, 
oitkesit  nee  ^.^ -Miry  to  pve  the  linons,  lite- 
Ki^,  &  fine  gioss ;  and  various  inventions  are 
u^ed  for  tile  purpose  :  among  which,  a  ma* 
chine  used  by  Mr.  Gcntsch,  another  princi^ 
pal  merchant  of  Schmiedebcrg,  most  attract- 
ed oar  attention.  It  is  put  in  motion  by  the 
£!cias  of  wheels,  which  are  turned  by  water, 
kke  a  co^imoD  viratcr-mill,  and  four  thick 
pUtes  of  glass,  of  a  circuUir  fonn,  and  round 
tdgK,  are  made  to  pass  backwards  and  for- 
wards, over  as  many  pieces  nf  linen,  which 
by  (he  same  process,  are  made  to  unroll  and 
pass  under  them.  They  really  give  it  a  bcan- 
\M  eloss  i  but  from  the  extreme  pressure 
they  apply  to  ic»  must  be  hurtful  to  the  arti- 
cle itself  Undoubtedly  the  linen  is  in  its 
most  perfect  condition,  as  it  comes  from  tke 
pcaunt's  bands,  when  the  flax  has  undergone 
die  operations  of  spinning  and  weaving. — If 
uotUing  further  were  dbnc  to  it,  there  can  be 
BO  doubt  but  it  would  last  double  the  time. 
7'iie  whole  business  of  bleaching,  fulling, 
Kiaii^ltng,  and  glossing,  is  but  a  continued 
effort  to  make  the  article  look  fairer,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  rend  its  texture :  it  is  the 
an  of  a  prostitute,  who  paiuts  the  deeper,  the 
Bote  she  is  racked  with  disease." 

From  the  etymology  of  the  technical 
terms  in  use,  it  appears  that  the  make  of 
linen  began  in  Spain,  tlien  migrated  to 
Flanders  and  its  neighbourhood,  and 
next  pcrnetrated  to  Germany,  Ano- 
ther paragraph,  which,  will  appear  cu- 
rious to  commercial  readers,  shall  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  xFiuth  letter. 

*•  Mr.  Jopfer  asked  me  if  I  could  recom- 
mend anv  mercantile  houses  to  him  in  New 
York,  Pbiladelphia,  or  Baltimore,  as  perfecdy 
sure  houses,  to  whom  he  could  safely  consign 
linens ;  and  the  same  question  has  been  asK- 
ed  roe  by  other  merchants  in  these  towns ; 

but  I  have  ventured  only  to  name  Mr. , 

at  Boston,  and  that  without  knowing  whe- 
ther it  would  be  agreeable  to  him.  I  will 
thaok  you  to  send  me  one  or  two  other  tomes 
of  merchants  in  each  of  those  towns  who  do 
business  upon  consignments,  and  who  enjoy 
the  most  fiimly-estaolished  credit.  But  let 
them  be  genuine,  solid  merchants,  whose 
credit  is  foundcNJ  upon  their  character  for  ho- 
t^ty,  ao4  not,  as  is  too  common  in  our 
Couiiiiy,  upon  the  extravagant  cxteul  of  their 


enterprises.  I  shall  likewise  be  obliged  u» 
you  to  make  some  enquiries  what  was  the 
situation,  in  point  of  pecuniary  circumstances, 

of  Mr. ,  of  South  Carolina,  when  he 

died  ;  for  he  owed  about  four  thousaiid 
pounds  sterHiiu;  to  Mr.  HaHcnclevcr,  who  ne- 
ver could  obtain  the  payment  of  it  in  his  life- 
time, and  wliobc  daujjhier  has  been  equaHy 
unsuccessful  iu  lier  application  for  it  siticelus 
decease." 

We  incline  to  tliink  tliat  this  methoj 
of  advertising  the  complaints  of  injured 
merchants  against  their  correspondents 
may  be  rendered  conducive  to  mercan- 
tile probity.  It  is  but  too  true  that  the 
interests  of  very  remote  and  distant  con- 
nexions are  sometimes  overlooked  by 
those,  who  are  very  careful  to  merit  thie 
good  word  of  neighbours  and  acquaint- 
ance. Merchants  arc  every  where  great 
readers,  especially  of'  the  living  lan- 
guages 5  and  if  a  few  commercial  tourists 
have  tlie  information  and  the  courage 
to  denounce  tlie  remark:able  instances  of 
capitals  detained  and  charges  accumo* 
lated  unjustly,  they  may  found  among 
traders  a  solicitude  for  character  of  the 
large  scale,  for  cosmopolitical  reputa- 
tion, analogous  in  its  effect  to  the  pur- 
suit of  the  good  opinion  of  one's  neigh- 
bours. 

Tlie  XV  nth  letter  describes  a  festival 
novel  by  its  very  antiqueness  of  taste. 

*•  The  shortness  of  my  paper  and  of  my 
time,  yesterday  abridged  my  description  of  the 
natural  ruins  at  Alcr&bach,  one  of  tlie  most 
curious  objects  we  havs  yet  viewed  upon  this 
journey.  As  I  was  closing  my  letcr,  the 
king  and  queen  passed  under  our  windows', 
on  their  way  to  rurstenstein :  there  a  double 
entcrtainraent,  combining  the  fashionable 
amusements  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  a 
carousal  and  a  masquerade,  was  prepared  for 
them. 

'*  The  carousal  was  in  a  style  of  great  splen- 
dour and  magnificence.  The  sixteen  knights, 
the  herald,  and  the  banneret,  were  clad,  not 
in  armour,  but  in  the  fashionable  full  dress  of 
the  age  of  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  Tlie 
ceremonies  were  performed  with  rigorous  ac- 
curacy, according  to  the  usages  of  chivalry. 
The  •xercises  of  the  knights  Were,  in  them- 
selves, nothing  at  all.  The  highest  proof  of 
skill  was  to  take  a  ring  from  the  hand  of  a 
statue,  with  the  point  of  a  spear,  upon  a  horse 
at  full  gallop :  even  this  very  few  of  them 
succeeded  in  doing.  At  any  riding  amphi- 
theatre in  Europe,  or  America,  may  be  seen 
for  half  a  crown  the  same  things  performed 
with  infinitely  more  skill  and  address.  But 
th^  close  adherence  to  the  forms  usual  in  the 
times  when  knighthood  was  in  its  glory;  the 
pomp  and  soleuiiuty  o{  tlic  represcuKiriou^ 
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tiie  contrast  fietween  tlie  grandeur  of  the 
^ectaclc  and  the  old  ruined  walls,  the  relics 
bf  five  centuries;  and  between  tlie romantic 
Wildness  of  the  extensive  prospect  around,  and 
tlic  crowded  thousands  who  were  present  to 
see  the  show  ^  all  contributed  to  produce  a 
pleasing  effect.  The  four  most  successful 
Inipihts^  received  medals  of  dificrent  value« 
proiV)rtioneJ  to  the  degree  of  the  prize  they 
r>I)tMin':d.  The  queen  hung  the  medals  upon 
their  rx'oks.  It  was  expected  that  after  the 
hamc^  OT*  the  victori  hati  been  proclaimed, 
SL'jd  the  herald  had  thrice  called  out  to  ask  if 
any  knight  were  yet  disposed  to  dispute  the 
prizes  adjudged,  a  strange  knight  would  ap- 
pear, and  enter  the  lists  to  renew  the  contest 
lor  the  first  medal ;  but  this  expectation  was 
disiippointed. 

'•  I'he  masked  ball  was  given  in  the  Jiouse 
where  the  count  now  resides,  an  elegaut  and 
richlv  furnished  modern  buildm<;;,  which 
was  illuminated  upon  the  occasion.  There 
were  scarcely  any  masks  in  character,  and 
no  attempt  was  made  by  Uiose  that  were 
to  support  it :  upon  the  whole  it  was  very 
dull.  The  principal  company  consisted 
of  the  knights,  who  had  ])erformed  at  the 
carousal,  atKl  their  ladies :  three  quarters  of 
these,  to  say  the  least,  were  dissatisfied  at  the 
issue  of  the  day,  in  which,  as  is  very  common 
on  such  occasions,  tlie  race  was  not  to  the 
swift,  or  the  battle  to  the  strong  ;  for  it  was 
supposed,  that  the  very  best  riders  of  the  com- 
pany, failed  in  obtauiing  any  one  of  the 
prizes.  Tijus  the  countenances  in  shade, 
and  the  muhitude  of  black  dominos,  with 
tmnieoning  or  hideous  masks,  gave  the  whole 
rather  the  appearance  of  a  funeral  procession 
than  of  a  hijih  fe^:tivity.  We  staved  not 
more  than  half  an  hour,  and  a  little  after  mid- 
night returned  to  our  inn  at  VValdenburg.V 

In  the  account  of  the  public  library 
at  Brcslaw,  the  following  fact,  very 
interesting  to  tlie  British  antiquary,  is 
st;ited. 

/'It  contains,  besides  many  large  and  cost- 
Iv  compilations  in  print,  a  number  of  valuable 
manuscripts,  among  which  isacopy  of  Frois- 
sart*s  Chronicle,  *  in  four  large  foliu  volumes, 
written  upon  parchment,  and  adorned  with  a 
great  number  of  coloured  drawings,  executed 
m  the  best  manner  of  the  age  when  it  was 
written.  Its  date  is  of  14()8,  and  it  contains 
about  one  third  more  matter  than  the  printed 
edition  of  Froissart,  whose  editor  thought  it 
expedient  to  omit  every  thing  which  he 
thought  would  not  redound  ro  the  honour  of 
the  nation.  I  asked  Mr.  Schtihal,  the  pre- 
sent librarian,  why  he  did  not  publish  an  edi- 
tion of  the  book  from  this  ffenuine  manu- 
fcript.  He  said  that  such  things  could  be 
undertaken  at  this  time  only  in  England,  and 
that  the  work  in  Germany  would  not  pay  the 
expcncc  of  the  publication.*' 

Twenty-nine  letters  of  agreeable  sim- 


plicity fill  the  first  half  of  this  iroitiihe  : 
the  second  half  is  occupied  by  a  geogra- 
phical, statistical  and  historical  sketch  of 
Silesia.  The  account  cjf  ;ts  learned  men 
will  most  interest  oUr  readers. 

"  Of  the  three  chief  worthies,  whose  names 
deserve  above  the  rest  to  be  recorded,  Opitz, 
Wolff, and  Gar\e,  that  of  the  second  only  has 
been  much  heard  of  b^'oud  the  bounds  of 
Germany. 

"  Martin  Opitz  may  truly  be  considered  aH 
the  father  of  German  poetiy*  He  was  born 
at  Bunslaw  in  1397 »  and  died  at  Dantzig  iri 
1639.  He  wrote  in  verse  and  in  prose,  id 
Latin  and  in  German  ;  original  tran stations ^ 
and  imitations.  His  original  poems  consist 
of  an  Eulogium  upon  the  God  of  War;  a  De- 
scription of  Mount  Vesuvius;  Verses  in 
Praise  of  Bacchus ;  Panegyrics  uponr  dis- 
tinguished Persons^  his  cotcmporaxies ;  Kpi- 
tliaianiiums.  Funeral  Sones,  Elegies,  Odes, 
Sonnets,  Epigrams,  &c.  His  translations,  of 
tragedies  from  Sophocles  and  .Seneca  ;  of  the 
PsalmSj  Solomon's  Song,  and  the  I^imenta- 
lions  i  of  Cato's  Distichs,  and  from'  sundry 
other  classics.  He  likewise  put  the  Treatise 
of  Grotius,  upon  the  Truth  of  the  Christian 
li^ligion,  into  German  verse.  ITepublishe<l, 
in  orose,  a  Treatise  upon  German  Prosody  ; 
and  although  the  poets  of  the  present  a;4e 
have  introduced  a  greater  variety  of  measures, 
with  all  the  fonns  of  the  I^tin  and  Lyric 
epic  and  lyric  verse,  as  well  as  the  English 
blank  verse;  yet,  for  thegreat  essentials  of  poe- 
tical genius  and  harmonious  numbers,  it  is 
said  by  competent  judges  that  he  has  been 
surpassed  by  none  of  the  German  poets  of  the 
present  age.  IIis  moat  common  measure  of 
verse  is  the  alcxandrtnei  which  in  his  ace  was 
nuich  used  by  the  English  poets ;  though 
afterwards,  with  reason,  abandoned  by  them, 
as  too  formal  and  monotonous  ;  it  is  the 
measure  of  Drayton's  Polyolbion. 

**  Christian  VVolff,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent moral  philosophers  of  the  last  century, 
was  born  at  Brcslaw  in  1 679,  and  received 
his  early  education  at  the  Magdalen  school 
in  that  town,  as  Opitz  had  done  be- 
fore. Being  the  ion  ot  a  poor,  though  repu- 
table tanner,  he  had  not  the  means  of  pur- 
suing his  studies  to  the  extent  which  his  in- 
clinations urged;  but  tl  is  the  peculiar  prero- 
gative of  genius,  not  only  to  burst  through 
all  restraints  of  this  nature,  but  <jften  to  turn 
them  to  the  greatest  account.  Wolff  hap- 
pened to  he  the  owner  of  a  single  book,  which 
was  Euclid's  Elements,  with  a  comment  by 
Clavius  ;  this,  for  the  want  of  others  from 
which  to  satiate  his  thirst  of  knowlcdge,hc  was 
obliKrd  to  study  incessantly.  When  this  had 
fixeu  the  application  of  his  mind  to  eeometry, 
he  procured,  by  frefjuenting  tlie  pubnc  library, 
the  means  of  studying  a  system  of  aloebra  £y 
the  ^ame  CLrvius.  While  be  was  thus  em- 
ployed, his  curiosity  often  induced  his  aiten- 
oaucc  at  the  public  disputations  held  m  ih^ 
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ntholic  cnllege<L,   and  his  taking  a  part  in 
tuem.     He  says  himself  ihat  ihe  concurrence 
of  these  circumstances  first  led  him  to  the 
i*!*^  I.  that  geometrical  demonstration  was  no 
more  than  a  series  of  duly  connected  sv  Ho- 
gtsinsy  soch  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using 
to  support  his  theses  at  the  disputations.  This 
ooe  idea  was  the  foundation  of  all  his  fame, 
iixl  the  origin  of  the  method  ivhich  he  always 
.  pursued  in   his  philosophical  works-^lhat  of 
adopting  the  forms  of  geometrical  reason  ins; 
to  the  subjects  of  moral  philosophy.     VV'ith 
some  diSicfilty,    and    by    pecuniary  assist- 
ance from    the  magistrates    of    his  native 
place,   he  succeeded  in  procvtrins;  the  ad- 
racij^    of    instroction    at    the   university 
of  Jetm»    and  afier%vards  that'  of  Leipzig. 
His  Bfst  pubiication^  was  a  probationary  dis- 
sertation to  obtain  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts.     In  thi«  treatise  he  nnfolded  bis  sy^em 
of  applying  mathematics  to  moral  pholoso- 
phy ;  a  system  to  which  he  adhered  in  afl 
iiU  sobse<{uent  voluminous  writings.      At 
Leipaig  be  became  acquainted  %vith  J^ibnitz, 
and  adopted  his  theory,  so  much  ^celebrated 
and  lo  much  ridiculed,  of  the  prr-establuhcd 
^rwfiuf.  In  1707,  Wolff  became  jirofessor  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosof  ny  at  Halle, 
where,  by  the  superior  splendor  of  his  repu- 
tation, and  weight  of  influence,  he  excited 
the  malevokfkce  and  envy  of  two  professors^ 
his  coflea^ies,  named  Lange  and  Gandling. 
Tbey  attacked,  and  procured  others  to  attack 
fais  writings ;  hut  finding  themselves  nnsuc- 
cessfol  in  that  field,  they  tried  another  with 
happier  effect.    They  nad  appealed  to  the 
kine  of  Pmsiia,  Frederick  William  I.  father 
of  the  p;teat  Frederick,  and  protector  of  the 
unit emtv,  stating  the  necessUy  of  suppres^rag 
^Volfffi  doctrine  of  pre-established  harmony, 
which  they  contended  was  tantamount  to  fa- 
tdH^m.    The  kmg,  who  knew  as  little  about 
T>wt  ds  the  other,  anfi  thought  it  only  a  dis- 
f  tite  concerning  hard  words,  favoa^ea  Wolff 
the  most,  as  the  most  profitable  professor, 
Kod  prohibited  all  further  attack  against  him. 
i^An|e  and  Guitdling,  however^  by  working 
with  ^e  logic  of  a  son  of  comt  buffoon,  who 
was  likewise  president  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  opon  the  sagacity  of  two  gcncraU, 
at  length  succeeded  in  making  the  king  com- 
preheod,  that  preHcstablished  harmony  made 
nana  mere  machine,  and  of  course  made  it 
pcrftciJy  a  blameless  action  in  <r  sofdier  to  de- 
iert.    To  confirm  this  ingenious  theory,  the 
Two  generals  complained,  that  since  the  pro- 
muljsitioo  of  those  pernicious  doctHncs,   the 
desertion  among  the  troops  had  actually  in- 
creased to  an  alarming  degree.     There  is  no 
perneiration  so  acute,  no  aildress  so  well  ap- 
plied, as  that  of  dulness,  in^jnred  by  malice 
£»d  tw-y,  and  working  for  the  ruin  of^'nius. 
Tiie  rivals  of  Wolff  tiad  touched  ti5c  true 
siring  to  the  king's  heart.     He  was  now  sure 
tJiit  ptcesrablished  harmony  meant  artieism, 
orhi^b  treasfMi,*  or  b<Kh,  a'rtd  instantly  dia- 
nm^  Wo!ff  from  his  professorship),  with 
An*.  Rty.  Vol.  ItT. 


an  order  to  withdraw  (n\m  HhHc  within  24 
hours,  and  from  the  Prussian  tt-rrilorics  with- 
tti  two  days,  upon  nam  of  de;ith^  The  Im- 
nished  philosopner  found,  however,  a  new 
patron  in  the  king  of  Sweden ,  then  land- 
grave  of  Hesse  Ca.->sel,  who  cave  liim  a  pro- 
fessorship at  Marburg,  with  the  same  ri^^liu 
and  distmctions  he  had  enjoyed  at  Halle. 
The  Prussian  university  wa?«'  de^crtt-d  by 
moit  of  its  students;  an^  Frederick  \Vini;an 
began  to  doubt  of  the  pcrniciouH  tendency  nf 

Erc-cst^blised  hannony.  At  fkis  sr«^e  of  the 
usiness,  in  the  true  spirit  of  d8H|)otiim,  hani; 
first  and  then  try,  he  ordered  fourocclrsiastic? 
of  Berlin  to  examine  and  make  report  uj>fAn 
the  wTiiing?*  of  Wolff.  The  report  was  ai to- 
gether favourable  ;  and  ihe  king,  at  two  difle- 
rent  periods, in  1733  and  173i),  made  adv:inces 
and  proposals  to  draw  back  Ac  j)rofc.s«ior  to 
Halle,  which  he  with  proper  spirit  and  dig- 
nity rejected.  At  the  itrntatioti  of  Frc»k*v. 
rick  i  1.  however, tipon hisaoccdsion* and  wi:h 
the  king  of  Sweden's  consent,  he  returned, 
and  was  reinstated  at  llalle»  with  a  handionie 
salary,  the  title  of  prhy  counsellor,  and  the 
liberty  of  lecturing  as  he  should  tliiuk  pro- 
per, without  limitation.  He  afcrwards  was 
appointed  clrancellor  of  the  university,  and, 
in  1745,  was  created  a  baroiiofcy  the  cicctoi  0/ 
Bavaria.  His  fame  and  his  'docrrincs  we  e 
now  triumphant  in  every  part  of  the  learne%» 
world ;  but  found,  before  his  death,  more  for- 
midable enemies  in  Maupersi's  and  N'oltaie 
than  Lange  and  Gundhng  liud  been.  He 
died  ill  1764.  The  credit  of  his  j)hilosophv 
began  already  to  declhic;  and  at  this  day 
tbqusands  and  thousands  of  readers,  perfectly 
familiar  with  Voltaire's  ridicule  of  pre- 
established  harmony,  know  not  that  it  was 
pointed  more  at  Wolff  than  against  Ix;ibnitz . 
"  Christian  Oarve  was  bom  at  lireslau  in 
1742,  and  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Halle  ^nd  Leipzig,  where  he  ^vws  for  some 
time  professor  of  moral  philoaoj)hy.  The 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  sj>ent  in  his 
native  city,  where  he  died  in  the  year  J7C:i/. 
His  works  arc  muuerous,  originals  and  tttu.s- 
laiions  ;  but  almost  wholly  upon  eihicMl 
subjects.  His  tran«<Iation  and  conuncnr  ujiori 
Cicero's  Offices,  done  at  the  request  i»f  Frcile- 
rick  H.  is  said  to  l>e  such  as  if  it  had  been  dic- 
tated by  the  very  genius  of  the  Uoman  phi- 
losopher. His  review  oF  Mcntlelssohns 
Phxdon,  and  his  remarks  upon  Ferguson^ 
Moral  Philoso))hy,  these  writers  declare  they 
would  rather  have  written  than  the  books 
tJienjseh  es.  Among  his  ni4)sl  culebratetj  pro- 
d actions  is  a  Treatise  npim  the  Agi cement 
between  Morals  and  Politics.  The  last  work 
he  published  was  Anecdotes  of  Frederick  U. 
and  of  his  Conversations  with  him.  lie  is 
cerudnly  lo  be  esteemed  oneofthe  first  names 
in  Gerniau  literature. "     * 

To  characterize  a  book  executed  with 
prr»priety  (the  t^59rh  page  ought  howe- 
ver to  have  been  struck  out  ac  the  prinis» 
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ing  office)  is  less  e«sy,  than  where  the  fea- 
lures  ai«  marked^  or  the  manner  origi- 
nal. Not  considering  the  author  as  one 
whose  right  it  is,  uncensured,  to  be  dull ; 
ve  do  not  wish  to  be  so  civil  as  to  prove 
unjust.    We  have  derived  some  amuse- 


ment if  not  delight  from  his  narrative* 
and  some  information  if  not  instruction 
from  his  facts  :  and  in  general  we  have 
noticed  his  style  with  content,  his  mate' 
rials  with  satisfaction,  and  his  reflexions 
with  acquiesence. 


Art.  IX.  A  Tour  fhrougb  the  B>U'uh  IVett  India  m  the  Teart  1802  aiirf  180S, 
gfviing  a  particular  Account  of  the  Bahama  Lieu  By  Dambl  M^Kimnen,  £iq% 
tivo.  pp.  27*iS. 


FEW  literary  travellers  have  of  late 
years  visited  our  colonial  possessions, 
either  in  the  east  or  in  the  west.  The 
spirit  of  enterprise  which  supplies  them 
with  new  adifenturers  is  rarely  connected 
with  thq  ,love  of  letters,  and  for  curio- 
sity  they  are  too  distant,  the  climate 
too  hazardous,  and  the  objects  them- 
selves not  sufficiently  inviting.  This 
is  more  particularly  true  of  the  West 
than  of  the  East  Indies:  the  original 
islanders  have  long  since  been  extirpated, 
their  language  has  perished  with  them, 
and  they  wei^  in  too  rude  a  state  of  so- 
ciety to  have  left  any  monuments  of  art  or 
power.  Having  extirpated  these  unhappy 
and  unoffending  people  by  cmelties  that 
will  for  ever  remain  the  foul  reproach  of 
their  history,  the  Europeans  continue  to 
supply  their  place  and  keep  up  a  forced 
and  scanty  population  by  means  as  atro- 
cious as  the  first  depopulation.  Man  there- 
fore presents  nothing  to  tempt  the  travel- 
ler, for  to  the  philosopher  these  islands 
offer  notliing  but  what  is  humiliating 
and  melancnoly,  either  in  their'  past 
history,  their  present  state,  or  their  fu- 
ture prospects.  The  beauties  of  nature 
are  mdeed  unequalled  there,  but  that  in- 
ducement is  more  tlian  counteracted  by 
the  dreadful  pestilence,  which  seems 
destined  to  root  out  a  race  that  has 
for  so  many  generations  so  wantonly 
and  wickedly  abused  its  power,  and 
defied  the  judgment  of  Almighty 
God. 

We  feel  therefore  obliged  to  Mr. 
M*Kinncn  for  the  volume  now  before  us : 
he  who  communicates  information  to 
die  public  is  entitled  to  their  grati- 
tude, and  from  such  writers  we  are  wil- 
ling and  glad  to  learn. 

This  gentleman  left  England  in  the 
summer  of  1802.  During  the  passage, 
though  the  air  in  the  lower  regions  ge- 
nerally came  from  the  east,  he  observed 
an  upper  stratum  of  thin  clouds  conti- 
nually moving  from  the  westward.  A 
remarkable  instance  of  the  exhilarating 
effects  of  climate  is  mentioned  $  a  young 


person  labouring  under  a  severe  pulmo- 
nic affection,  which  had  confined  him  all 
the  early  part  of  the  passage  to  his  bed, 
on  approaching  tlie  tropic,  appeared,  as 
it  were,  suddenly  to  wake  from  a  pain- 
ful dream,  and  with  extravagant  signs  of 
joy  ran  about  the  deck,  exclaiming,  that 
an  oppressive  load  had  been  taken  from 
his  head.  Invalids  who  have  themselves 
experienced  the  delightful  feelines  in- 
duced by  a  genial  atmospbere,  will  rea« 
dily  believe  this  statement. 

Our  traveller,  or  rather  voyager,  first 
landed  at  Barbadoes. 

"  The  present  apjiearance  of  the  lowu  I 
must  confers  disappomted  and  displeased  me 
very  much  on  landing.  As  few  nations  can 
be  put  in  tli«  least  competition  with  the  l\ng* 
lish  for  cleanliness,  and  all  the  ektemal  sign^ 
of  comfort  about  their  habitations,  I  was 
sensibly  struck  w  ith  the  disagreeable  aspect 
of  a  pfacc  of  so  much  consequence  in  the 
West  Indies  as  Bridge  Town.  Iti  streets 
in  a  great  measure  unpavc<l;  the  dccaye<l 
and  warped  iigurc  of  the  wooden  houses  ;  the 
dirty  and  unfinished  fronts  of  the  brick  dwel- 
lings, with  smutty  timbers  and  sCagp^ering 
piazzas,  excite  at  first  an  idea  that  the  nation^ 
character  was  totally  vitiated  or  lost  in  ihia 
torrid  climate.  Rut  a  little  reflection  satisfied 
nic  that  it  mif^ht  be  ascrilied  ahogether  to  tUc 
iniluencc  of  causes  which  do  not  hi  the  least 
derogate  from  tiic  colonial  taste  for  cleanline&i» 
and  comfort.  The  perpetual  heat,  interrupt- 
ed only  bv  occasional  showers  of  heavy  rain, 
succeeded^  by  an  immediate  blaze  of  sun- 
shine, cannot  fail  to  penetrate  and  consume 
any  substanct-  constantly  exposed  to  the  wea- 
ther. Hence  the  crumbling  and  dilapidated 
appearance  of  all  the  buildings,— particularly 
aoout  their  ronfs  and  basements,  wiiich  are 
more  severely  affected  by  the  heat  and  damps. 
Hie  strong  exhalations  also  and  mingled 
odours  of  the  streets,  which  immediately  fol- 
low the  rain,  are  not  a  little  disagreealile  to 
a  new-comer;  for  an  intelligent  nose  may 
analyze  the  essences  of  rum,  sugar,  and *me« 
laSses,  blending  with  the  fragrance  of  fni its 
and  vegetables,  and  the  &tid  eillttm  of  mud 
and  negro  population.  It  is  further  to  be 
considered,  that  most  of  the  principal  inha- 
bitants of  the  towns  intend  tncir  awellings 
merely  as  places  of  tein])orary  residence^  tUl 
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»hcT  liaTe  acquired  the  means  of  removing  to 
a  more  teaipeiate  climate^  and  naturally  fed 
i««s  aoltcitOQS  to  dispose  of  their  nuiney  io 
o^ects  of  anpro6 table  and  temporary  con- 
cern. And  a  third  causey  which  operates 
SDost  powerfully  to  gire  the  West  India  towns 
an  air  of  poverty  and  filth,  is  the  great  pro- 
portion of  nooses  with  which  they  are  crowd- 
ed, beloO'Ting  to  people  of  colour  and  eman- 
cipated slaves,  whose  means  %vill  rarely  enable 
them  to  build  any  thing  better  than  a  shed  ; 
and  wbo  are  happy  to  take  possession  of  and 
patch  up  the  wrecks  of  houses  iliat  other- 
wise would  be  deserted.*' 

The  surrounding  scenery,  however,  is 
beautiful,  not  from  any  j^rand  features 
of  nature,  but  from  the  richness  of  tro- 
pical plants  and  the  costume  of  the  cul- 
tivated landscape,  so  novel  to  an  Euro* 
peaB  eye, 

"  Along  the  shore  to  the  north  of  Bridge 
Town  I  found  the  road  extremely  pictu- 
Tes<nie.  It  leads  tluough  a  long  avenue  of 
shady  cocoa-nut  ttees,  over-archcd  by  tbetr 
palmated  and  spacious  leaves,  and  fenced  on 
each  side  by  prickly  pears,  or  the  blades  of 
aloes.  In  occasional  openings,  or  through 
the  stems  of  the  trees,  you  bwold  the  mas- 
ters dwetiinjj-hooses  with  the  negra-huts  ad- 
joining; and  over  a  rich  vale,  abounding  with 
cnttoa-shmbs  and  maise,  the  hills  at  a  small 
dtsiance  spotted  with  wind-mills>,  sugar- 
works,  and  a  few  loHy  cabbage  trees,  or 
cDcoa-nuts.  At  times  the  road  appnoaches 
the  sea  and  leads  along  the  beach,  tmuently 
overspread  bv  cedars  or  manchineel.  It  tlien 
winds  Into  the  plantations,  where  the  culti- 
vated parterres  of  cotton  and  tropical  plants 
are  often  relieved  by  grou])S  of  cocoa-nuts 
and  plain  tains,  the  leaves  of  which  in  the 
form  of  sqojtvsor  qoadraneular  figures,  have 
a  siiiffular  tfftci  ia  the  landscape. 

"  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to  see  a  team 
nf  as  many  as  sixteen  or  even  tiventy  diminu- 
tite  oxen  labouring  with  a  small  load,  and 
fhree  or  four  lusty  negroes  occupied  in  a  work 
•hat  one  roan  with  a  single  horse  and  cart 
«:^uld  perfoim  with  ease  in  England.  The 
*aajc  debility  pcr\'adcs  all  ranks.  You  meet 
in  the  roads' and  avenues  of  the  toi^n  riders 
ID  loose  linen  dresses  and  broad -brimmed 
ambrdla  hats,  their  horses  gently  ambling  or 
pacins;  a  black  running  footman  perhaps 
with  his  hand  twisted  m  the  horse's  tail, 
billowing ;  and  a  distance  of  twelve  or  four- 
trca  miles  is  a  journey  of  no  inconsiderable 
csertion  for  the  day,** 

When  Grainger  wrote  his  poem  of  the 
Sagar-Catie,  he  celebrated  fiarbadoes  as 
its  filvourite  soil.  The  soil  must  then 
have  been  more  fertile  than  at  present ; 
for  this  and  some  other  of  the  Carib- 
bean islands  are  supposed  to  be  sensibly 
on  the  decline.  The  fact  is,  the  new  set- 


tlemettts  offer  a  new  soil,  whereas  in  the 
old  ones  the  planters  have  to  manure  an 
exhausted  one. 

*'  The  most  agreeable  situations  in    the 
country    are  certainly  •  those   /o  windword 
(which  is  a  term  universally  used  in  the  West 
Indies  to  denote  the  cast*  from  whence  the 
wind  generally  blows) ;  and  the  spots  com* 
monly  chosen' for  building  are  those  which 
are  highest  and  most  exposed  to  the  draught 
of  air.    Some  of  the  country  houses  are 
well  contrived  for  all  the  purposes  of  com- 
fort and  coolness.    But  the  mode  of  build- 
ing  generally  practised     might   be  greatly 
improved  upon  ;    nor  should   I  apprehend 
one  need  go  further  for  a  perfect  example 
than  that  of  the  native  Indians  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  dwellings.    1  was  shown 
a  model  of  a  house  with  all  their  domestic 
conveniences  imported  frgm  South  America. 
The  sides  represented  a  wicker  work  of  bam« 
boo  canes,  and  the  roof  a  ti^t  thatch,  I  be- 
lieve of  palmcto  leaves  ;  thus  admitting  the 
breeze  horizontally  in  every  direction,  and 
esclading  the  rain  at  top.^  Their  beds  were 
a  loose  elastic  net-work,  like  the  hammocka 
0f  the  Charaibs,  who  made  them  of  cotton, 
and  of  a  texture  remarkably  neat  and  durable. 
The  only  ol^ection  I  found  to  the  model  of 
the  house  was,  that  it  did  not  provide  against 
an  admission  of  rain,  or  the  sun*s  rays,  in  an 
oblique  direction    (which  might  easily  be 
done  by  substituting  the  moveable  lattice- 
work resembling  Venetian  blinds  now  par- 
ticularly in  use) ;  nor  of  the  danma  aflect- 
ing  always  the  lower  parts  of  the  West  India 
houses,  and  which  ought  necessarily  to  be 
constructed  of  more  solid  materials.     No 
doubt  the  aborigines,  advancing  towards  ci- 
vilization, as  these  beginnings  evidently  show, 
had  become  studious  of  those  comforts  and 
conveniences  which  soften  the  rigour  of  the 
tropical  sun,  and    which  their  experience 
would  have  gradually  discovered  mueh  raose 
eifectuallv  than  the  Icnowledge  of  the  Euro- 
peans, whose  invetciatti  habits  and  ideas  can« 
uot  easily  assimilate  with  the  climate.** 

The  plough,  it  is  observed.  Is  certainly 
a  great  relief  to  negroes  where  it  has  been 
introduced ;  yet  all  its  operations  are 
necessarily  slothful  and  expensive.  Mr. 
M*Kinnen  speaks  of  these  unhappr  peo« 
pie  like  a  man  whose  natural  good  sense 
and  good  feelings  are  continually  coun- 
teracted by  a  recollection  of  the  per&onal 
civilities  which  he  himself  has  experi- 
enced from  the  planters.  He  witnessed 
the  arrival  of  a  Guinea  ship  :  the  slaves 
crowded  to  look  through  the  port-holes, 
and  hailed  the  sight  ofland  with  a  cho- 
rus of  wild  and  joyful  music,  which,  he 
says,  was  singularly  affecting  to  persons 
who  know  how  to  sympathize  with  xh%ax 
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rn  their  emotions  1    A  gan^  of  sixty  ne- 

froes-whom  he  savr  at  work  appeared  to 
e  in  good  spirits,  while  the  black  drir- 
ers,  with  whips  in  their  hands,  stood 
OTer  them  directing  and  stimulating  the 
work ;.  and  ht  takes  care  to  inform  us, 
that  the  driers  found  no  occasion  to 
exercise  their  whips.  He  does  not  men- 
tion that  when,  h\  1801,  lord  Seaforth 
recommended  to  the  assembly  of  this 
island,  that  the  murder  of  a  slave  should 
te  made  felony,  the  present  punishment 
being  only  a  fine  of  eleven  pounds  four 
^  shillings  sterling,  that  christian  assem- 
bly, at  the  motion  of  Robert  James 
Haynes,  esquire,  returned  for  answer, 
that  they  understood  their  interests,  and 
knew  how  to  repel  insult  and  Issert  their 
rights.  Mr.  M*Kintien  doubtless  con- 
ceived that  it  would  be  making  an  ill 
tetuni  for  that  generous  hospitality 
which  he  experienced,  to  have  noticed 
this  memorable  answer,  which  stands 
upon  record  in  our  parliamentary  re- 
ports. But  Mr.  Robert  James  Haynes 
and  his  worthy  majority,  irho  think  pro- 
per to  assert  the  riffht  of  murdering 
negroes  at  a  fine  of  eleven  pounds  four 
fihulings  each,  may  be  assured  that  their 
good  diimers  will  not  be  allowed  as  a 
set  off  when  their  accounts  come  to  be 
examiuecl  in  the  court*  below. 
'  I  have  tried,  says  an  Eiiglishman  of 
inquiring  mind  and  truly  English  feel- 
ings, in  a  letter  which  lies  before  us ;  I 
have  tried  to  enter  into  conversation  with 
the  negroes,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
infoi  rtiation  respecting  tlicir  own  coun- 
try, but  always  wiUiout  success.  If  I 
ask,  how  long  have  you  been  in  tliis 
<ouptry,  the  answer  is  always,  long 
enough ! — Have  you  left  any  family  or 
'friends  behind  you  ?  yes,  or  no,  and  donU 
boder  I  has  been  all  I  could  get.  Unless 
I  were  to  remain  some  time  among  tlicm, 
could  gain  their  good  will,  and  conquer 
that  Iiabitual  feeling  of  anger  imd  dis- 
like Ivhlch  1  believe  they  feel  for  aU 
Wlute  people,  I  despair  of  learning  any 
.  tiling*  Perliaps  anger  and  dislike  may 
be  improper  words;  but  they  seem  to 
think  you  cannot  ask  them  questions 
from  any  kind  motive.  If  it  were  not 
for  constantly  iticeting  these  slaves,  so 
.  dressed  and  so  marled^  that  you  cannor 
help  seeing  and  knowing  they  are  such, 
I  know  no  climate  or  spot  in  the  world 
^•hich  1  should  prefer  to  the  mountains 
close  to  us#     Good  God  1  if  these  islands 


were  but  peopled,  as  England  is,  by  free 
and  happy  beings ! — ^\Vhat  a  contrast 
to  the  tame  and  blunted  feelings  of  Mr* 
M'Kinnen  ! 

From  Barbadoes  Mr.  M'Kinnen  pro- 
ceeded, by  St.  Vincent's,  St.  Lucia  and 
Martinique,  to  Dominica ;  he  notices 
the  small  coffee  plantations  in  diis  latter 
island,  enclosed  with  high  fences  tb  pro- 
tect the  shrubs  A-om  tne  wind,  and  si- 
tuated on  the  acclivities,  ancf  sometimes 
even  on  the  mountain  tops  }  they  ap- 
peared, he  says,  to  great  advantage  from 
the  sea.  Had  he  approached  nearer,  he 
would  have  found  the  effect  more  singu/i 
lar  than  picturesque  ;  for  as  the  coffee  is 
always  planted  either  at  right  angles  or 
diagonally,  the  sides  and  summits  ^ 
mountains,  apparently  inaccessible,  seem 
coverecf  with  a  net  work  of  dark  green. 

<'  The  Enf^ish  in  Dominica  are  confined  td 
the  coast,  there  being  few  or  none  who  culti- 
vate ten  miles  iqlaiiu.  Almost  all  the  coffee 
is  raised  by  the  French,  small  planters  with 
from  one  to  ten  negroes ;  you  sec  their  houses 
among  the  mountains  appearing  as  if  on  the 
brows  of  the  precipices  ;  they  never  go  to  the 
•town  (Roseau)  but  to  sell  their  produce,  and 
then  twenty  or  thirty  join  together,  with  as 
many  negroes  as  tfiey  can  muster  among 
them,  and  bring  it  down  upon  their  heads. 
The  Enjilish  planters  there  say,  «*  VV'c  could 
not  live  m  the  way  they  do  l'*  so  much  sim- 
pler and  wiser  is  their  way  of  life.  Their 
climate  is  delightful,  says  a  sailor,  then  suffer- 
ing; himself  under  a  tropical  summer ;  it  Is  so 
cold  that  they  are  obliged  to  !>lecp  in  blan- 
kets/' 

Antigua,  the  ncrt  place  which  Mr. 
M*Kinnen  visitedr  is  the  seat  of  g^o- 
vemment  for  the  Leeward  Islands.  Oa 
this  occasion  tlie  author  makes  the  fol- 
lowing rcmaiks^ 

•*  It  has  been  asked,  indeed,  'Wliy  may 
not  the  govcrnmoat  of  all  duf  windward  pos- 
sessions, partukin:;  so  essentially  of'  the  same 
Jaws,  customs,  and  manticrs,  be  consolidated 
in  the  same  individual  Icjgisldtive  and  execu- 
tive bodies?  It  must  be  confessed  that  a 
chain  of  islands  of  as  CTCat  an  extent  in  the 
British  empire  in  the  VVcst  Indies,  is  at  pre- 
sent in  that  predidamem,  (viz.  the  Bahamas). 
There  is^lso  a  British  colony  (Jamnica),  in 
which  the  attendance  of  the  remote  meaibers 
at  the  seat  of  legislature  is  more  inconvenient 
by  lancj,  than  their  attendance  at  a  central 
snot  mii^^ht  he  Found  in  these  colonies  bv  sea. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
such  a  legislative  body,  in  the  ratio  of  the 
extent  ot  Country  it  embraced,   would    be 


•  Whh  hot  irons. 
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rroTT  respectable,  libera!,  and  enlightened  ; 
ir.-:i  die  administration  of  one  would  be  less 
r.  ;•  j'*i\e  than  of  sevcml  govcrnmcnLs  ;  while 
n-.  oiontal  establish  in  en  ts  would  derive  that 
."ptrioriiy  of  energy   and   power   which   a 
vijoie  would  jios«t*ss  over  the  ^«5gregaie  of 
i:*  parts  taken  individually.     To  tiiis»  how* 
ever,  it  might  fairly  be  oljcclcd,  that,  set- 
tin;;  aside  conbtderations  of  personal   incon- 
reaiencc  in  the  attendance  of  the  uieiubers, 
there  would  be  a  deftcicuGv  of  local  know- 
Itvi^s ;  and  that  many  delays  and  inconve- 
cienoes  would  result  from  drstanl  communi- 
aiions,  which  are  not  felt  in  this  species  of 
domesdc  legislation.     No  doubt,  it  such  a 
project  w«re  conceived,  the  vanity  of  those 
ptr>ons  who  figure  in  the  present  epitomes 
of  {karliameutar)-  go^'cmment,  would  be  iu- 
ci:ned  lo  oppose  a  ficbcine  to  exclude  them- 
sthes  from  any  part  of  the  drama.     But  the 
cxperif  ncp  of  the  present  ace  has  too  fatally 
]>io;i-d  the  fallacy  of  speculations  indulged 
U  cabinet    politicians  ;    and   demonstrated 
t:ui  practice  differs  as  mucl>  from  theory  in 
JHitiers  of  political  science,  a^?  hi  agriculture, 
0?  objects  of  speculative  experiment  in  the 
«"mujoa  pursuits  of  life.     It  may  be  al- 
V-«td,  that  tliis  is  ^.  sort  of  franchise  which 
the  inhabitants  of  these  little  islaiida  have 
cnrfu-d,  bv  darter,  from  their  first  hcitle- 
I'  <  ill,  and  m  which  they  have  as  much  right 
to  protection  by  law,  as  an}-  of  the  corpora- 
Moi.s  of  Great  Britain  in   ihcir  municipal 
pr.vilegcs.     But  above  all,  nhc  delicate  and 
heterogeneous  structure  of  society  In  these 
co'njnunitics  renders  it  extremdv  danprous 
43d  impohtic,  upon  the  most  plausible  <pc- 
<  'irions,  to  hazard  the  fallible  experiment 
cf  a  change, — Paries  uii  prodinus  ardet.** 

To  these  reasons  may  be  aclQed,  the 
possible  danger  of  uniting  tliese  islands 
l)v  a  general  congress,  particularly  when 
tje  disposition  of  tliwr  late  assemblies 
be  considered. 

We  most  mention  to  the  honour  of 
ine  Antigua  planters,  that  they  have 
2  Forded  tjie  first  example  of  a  relaxation 
ot  their  rode  in  favottr  of  the  slaves,  by 
euending  to  them  the  trial  by  jury  in  cn- 
•<r-'n?\  cases.  The  Moravian  missionaries 
>.-ve  also  been  greatly  encouraged  here, 

-  s  island,  since  Mr.  M»Kinncu*s  ac- 
count was  written,  has  suffered  severely 
Jrom  the  yellow  fever.  Qur  sailors,  with 
their  characteristic  humour,  in  tlie  midst 
•■'^  lis  ravages,  have  given  the  burying 
pound  a  name  from  the  negrp  vvho  at- 
tends there,  and  call  it  Potiipt7's  Par- 
''-r!    It  is  a  circumstance  pcculiudy 

-  ifivourablc  both  to  health  and  comfort, 
^-it  the  principal  towns  in  the  West 
^fillies  are  situated  on  the  leeward  coast^, 
^•♦r  the  convenience  of  the  shipping. 
OurLnjlish  to\vi\s^  indeed  ^re  greatly 


inferior  to  those  which  the  French  hav^ 
built ;  for  the  French  colonists  generally 
consicjer  themselves  as  settled  for  life, 
and  wisely  provide  for  their  habitual 
comforts  accordingly. 

Of  Jamaica  little  is  said,  Mr.  M«Kin- 
nen's  visit  was  too  short  to  admit  of  any 
thing  more  than  a  superficial  glance  at 
some  few  interesting  scenes,  and  he, 
therefore,  with  a  commendable  forbeaT- 
ance,  abstains  from  offering  any  general 
remarks.  The  effect  of  heat  there  on 
our  northern  animal^  is  remarkable.  H« 
saw  a  black  horse  in  a  friend's  stable* 
which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months^ 
has  become  perfectly  brown  j  and  many 
of  the  imported  sheep,  in  the  same  gen- 
tleman's pen,  were  naif  stript  of  their 
^ool,  which  becomes  gradually  con- 
verted into  hair.  Tlie  Turkey  buzzard, 
or  carrion  crow  of  Jamaica,  is  esteemed 
of  so  much  consequence  tn  cleansing  the 
country  from  putrifying  animal  sub- 
stances, that  its  life  is  protected  by  a 
law  of  the  island. 

The  greater  and  more  novel  part  of 
this  vomme  relates  to  the  Bahamas, 
islands  which,  from  the  intricacy  of  the 
navigation  between  them,  and  theunpro* 
ductive  nature  of  the  soil,  have  attract* 
ed,  perhaps,  less  notice  than  any  other 
parts  of  the  British  empire.  The  jsp^ater 
islands,  or  rather  groupes  of  islands, 
may  be  esteemed  fourteen  in  number ; 
tlie  smaller, it  has  been  computed, amoun; 
to  at  least  seven  hundred. 

*'  Tliese  small  oblonc;  bodies  of  land, 
bonndiuK  the  Atlantic  OccaUf  on  the  north- 
east of  the  large  island  of  Cuba,  and  reach- 
ing over  an  extent  of  ocean  commensurate 
\yiih  its  length,  rise  almost  perpendicularly 
from  an  immense  depth  of  water,  and  sceni 
to  have  been  formed,  if  extenial  appearances 
m^y  be  trusted,  from  an  accumulation  of 
shells,  or  sm^ll  calcareous  grains  of  sand. 
The  land  Kaner4Uy  )i<?cins  low,  and  its  surface 
and  figure  tljrou;:;lu>ul  the  islands  is  very 
nearly  liic  ^imu.  Ai  liic  utmosi  depths  to 
which  the  iaiiaUitiUits  iiavo  penetrated,  no<f 
tiling  has  b.eu  found  but  calcarcmis  rock, 
and  boiutMimca  uu  intermixture  of  shcllt.. 
At  a  sui.ill  distance  froju  the  shores,  a  reef 
of  rocks  in  many  of  ^lie  islands  is  observed 
to  ibiluw  the  directiQU  uf  the  land^  and  forni 
the  boundary  of  ihe  ^^oundings  :  v/ithoul  this 
r^Uipart  tlu*  oce.m  U  often  iuimed;r\U  ly  UH- 
fuihoiaable  ;  within  it^  the  bottq'^;  i»  oi;hcr 
of  a  beamiful  wliitc  s^i\d,  oreUcquere*i  wiiii 
lw.a(!i»  (a.i  J  hey  are  teniicd)  of  rocks  covered 
with  sea-weeJ." 
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enumerating  them  in  their  longitudinal 
incliniition  trom  southeast  to  north^westy 
take  their  name  from  a  dwarfish  species 
of  the  caciiUi  vulgarly  called  the  Turk^s 
head,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  turban. 
Some  years  ago  an  English  postmaster 
sent  off  a  letter,  which  was  directed  to 
these  islands,  to  Constantinople.  Though 
small,  they  are  of  some  consequence 
from  the  quantity  of  salt  produced  there. 
The  calcareous  rock,  of  which  the  land 
is  composed,  liea  generally  in  horizontal 
layers ;  from  the  violent  action  of  the 
sea^  which  has  evidently,  and  perhaps 
recently,  beaten  over  them,  the  surface 
appears  every  where  worn,  fretted,  and 
broken  into  holes,  or  often  deep  excava« 
tions :  hence  the  sea  water  finds  a  pas« 
saget  and  has  formed  in  many  parts  of 
the  interior  extensive  salmasf  or  salt- 
ponds.  .As  the  hot  and  dry  season  com- 
mecceSf  the  salt  begins  to  crystallize 
and  subside  in  solid  cakes  $  it  remains 
then  only  to  breaik  the  crystals,  and  rake 
the  salt  on  shore ;  and  by  this  easy  mode 
a  single  labourer  m9j  rake  from  fortj  to 
sixty  bushels  in  a  day-  The  principal 
pond  is  considerably  more  than  a  mile  in 
length,  but  the  process  is  faciliuted  by 
2naking  small  pans. 

**  The  resident  inhabitants  are  few  in 
.number.  Before  the  American  war  they 
amounted  to  about  eighteen  white  head«  of 
families,  and  foriv  slave*;  since  which  pe- 
riod there  probabfy  has  been  little  increase. 
I  mention  the  resident  inhabitants ;  for  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year,  when  the  salt  be« 
gins  to  make,  a  numbct  of  periodical  visit- 
ants, from  the  Bermudas,  conic  over  for  the 
purpose  of  raking  it.  All  thoee  who  are 
present  on  the  tenth  of  February  being 
enuri(ierated,  allotmenfs  of  the  ponds  are 
made,  <^nd  staked  off  to  each  person*  in  pro- 

E0Tt\6n  to  the  number  of  hands  given  in  to 
e  employed  in  raking  salt  for  the  ensuing 
season.  The  amount  of  these  annual  visitors 
eannot  be  calculated  with  precision.  Early 
this  year  two  hundred  had  arrived  ;  and  1 
was  informed  they  sometimes  numbered  be- 
tween one  and  two  thousand.  The  pans 
which  the  salt-rak«rs  ^neraliy  lay  out  are 
not  all  of  equal  dimensions,  but  depend  on 
each  individuars  judgment  orex)>erieue<e.  I 
saw,  elsewhere,  some  nearly  sixty  feet  square ; 
from  whence  it  was  calculated,  I  60  not 
know  with  what  exactness,  that  at  least  five 
hundred  bushels  of  salt  might  be  raked  in  a 
good  season.  But  in  Turks  Islands  the  pans 
are  generally  smaller:  they  are  filled  with 
the  brine  about  six  inches  deep,  or  so  as  to 
cover  a  man's  ancles,  and  a  moveable  ma- 
chine, like  the  wheel  of  a  water  mill,  but 
turned  by  a  haiidk»  thfows  the  water  from 


the  pond  into  a  gutter,  from  which  the  pan 
is  conveniently  and  readily  supplied.** 

The  Americans  are  the  principal  cus- 
tomers ;  they  carry  away  the  salt  in  their 
own  bottoms,  paying  a  duty  of  2s«  6d« 
Bahama  currency,  per  ton,  to  the  crown, 
and  the  receipts  of  the  last  year  amount- 
ed to  22301.  sterling.  The  colonial 
government  has  imposed  a  farther  tax, 
whifh  tlie  inhabitants  resist,  insisting 
that,  from  their  situation,  they  more 
conveniently  belong  to  the  colony  of  the 
Bermudas ;  and  that  his  majesty  h»s 
sanctioned  in  them  a  sort  of  palatinate 
government,  by  appointing  an  agent  of 
Uie  crown  to  reside  there. 

The  Heneagas  and  Hogsties,  though 
in  a  very  frequented  and  chingerous  part 
of  the  sea,  have  never  as  yet  been  cor- 
rectly surveyed. 

*'  They  are  minutely  knoivn  only  to  those 
persons  called  wreckers,  who  are  licensed  by 
the  governor  of  the  Bahamas,  and  cruise 
amongst  those  islands  for  the  benefit  of  sal- 
vage, which  they  receive  on  all  property  they 
may  chance  to  rescue  from  tlie  waves.  Some 
cocoa-nut  trees  have  lately  been  planted  on 
one  of  these  kevs,  as  a  wamins  to  mariners ; 
but  it  is  douDted  whether  the  wreckers, 
whose  business  it  is  to  prey  on  the  disasters 
of  the  unwary,  will  suffer  tiiem  to  grow  up* 
even  should  the  soil  permit. 

"  Happening,  in  the  course  of  one  of  my 
passages  through  the  Bahamas,  to  fall  in 
with  a  wrecker,  I  held  as  long  a  conversation , 
with  him  as  his  haste  would  permit,  and 
was  inquisitive  on  the  sul^ject  of  his  occu- 
pation. I  will  set  down  the  dialogue  as  it 
took  place. 

**  Q.  From  whence  came  you  ? 

"  A.  (as  it  caught  my  ear)  Prom  Providence 
— 4ast  from  PhtUmingo  Bay  hi  Icumey,  (a 
fiimiltar  way  of  pronouncing  Flamingo  Bay» 
in  Exuma). 

♦*  Q*  Where  are  you  bound  to  ? 

"  A.  On  a  racking  voyage  to  Quby  (Cuba) 
and  the  westward. 

"  Q.  Are  there  many  of  you  in  this  quar- 
ter? 

"  A.  Morgan,  I,  and  Phinander  (Feman« 
,des)  '.--parted  company  awhile  ago. 

**  Q.  What  success  in  cruising? 

'*  A.  Middling,  but  middling. 

**  Q.  W*c  have  seen  very  few  wreckers  t« 
the  eastward— -are  there  many  to  the  west- 
ward? 

''  A.  We  lay  vriih  forty  asdl  four  months 
along  Floriday  shore. 

<*  Q.  Forty  sail !  Then  certainly  you  must 
have  had  many  opportunities  of  bemg  essen- 
tially serviceable  to  vessels  passing  the  gulf 
stream,  by  directing  them  to  keep  off  fron\ 
places  of^  danger,  with  which  you  made  it 
your  business  to  become  acquainted? 
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•'A.  Not  much  of  that — they  went  on  ge- 
ccmllv  in  the  ni^it. 

"  (J.  Bat  then  you  ini^bl  have  adordcd 
tbcm  timely  notice',  by  making  beacons  ou 
>bore,  or  showing  your  lights? 

••  A.  No,  no  (laughing)  :  wc  always  put 
them  oat  for  a  better  chance  by  nipht. 

"  Q.  But  would  there  not  have  l)Ocn  more 
humanity  in  showing  them  thiir  danger? 

'*  A.  1  did  not  go  iheic  lor  humanity:  I 
went  racking,*' 

la  Crooked  Island  Mr.  M'Kinnen 
describes  a  beaotifol  cavern. 

"  At  the  ha«e  of  a  clifT  facin;^  the  shore, 
the  rock,  which  is  of  a  loose  friable  texture, 
appears  to  have  been  expased  to  the  violent 
action  of  the  breakers,  and  the  cavities  have 
betrn  2»hapcd  in  grotesque  figures,  and  em- 
bossed or  wrought  into  holes,  every  where 
^oxoothed  by  the  lambent  water.  Tlie  prin- 
ci{ial  cave  i4  at  some  few  pares  from  ibis 
beautiful  grotto,  with  which  it  lias  appa- 
rtndy  no  cxMiununication,  and  you  are  ob- 
li^  CO  enter  it  by  descendin<<  from  an 
&pcrtnre  in  the  rock  above.  VVithin  this 
cave  the  devastation  of  the  water,  evident  in 
varioux  places  throughout  the  island,  has  lefl 
more  remarkable  traces.  In  some  spots  the 
top  appears  as  if  completely  demolisntrd ;  in 
others  it  h  worn  and  fretted  into  regular  ca- 
vities and  shapes,  eiving  it  an  air  of  Gothic 
ceiling,  and  the  stalactites  and  incrustations 
on  the  side  walls  (if  they  may  be  so  called) 
luve  g.  damp  and  mouldy  appearance,  tinged 
vith  occasional  hues  of  green  and  light  blue. 
In  various  pArts  the  wild  fig  trees,  which  arc 
particularly  fond  of  moisture,  ha\  e  penetrated 
into  the  recesses,  and  shot  their  beardcxl  roots 
like  clusters  of  columns  on  the  si  ies,  or 
Uuough  the  holes  in  the  roof,  'which  admit 
the  light,  and  in  some  places  the  sun*s  mvs. 
It  extends,  in  a  variety  of  capricious  and  ro- 
Biamic  figures,  to  a  distance  which  has  never 
Wen  yet  tiaccd;  and  the  imagination,  prone 
U>  the  marvellous,  has  led  some  persons  to 
believe  that  il  runs  neiirl.y  across  the  i^land. 
The  bottom  was  covt-red'wiili  a  concretion, 
many  feet  deep,  of  some  elaitic  substance 
leseuibling  mouldy  but  which  is  not  pos* 
iti^  of  any  vegetative  power.  A  plJIoso- 
fhie  gentleman  conceived  it  was  an  accuniu- 
BtioD,  for  man^  ages,  .of  the  dung  of  the  bnts 
which  awarm  in  the  dark  recesses  of  this 
lioj^lar  cave.  Perhaps  it  might  be  going 
too  far  back  for  a  cause,  to  ascribe  it  to  a 
(deposit  of  ourine  substances  at  some  very 
lemote  period  by  the  sea.** 

Another  grotto  of  the  same  character, 
from  the  semblance  of  arched  ceiling  in 
reins,  and  the  cluster  of  columns  in  re- 
lief on  the  sides,  has  been  called  th^ 
Abbey. 

Na&san,  the  seat  of  government  for 
^  Bahamas,  is   in  the  island  of  New 


Providence,  and  tlie  pavement  of  its 
streets,  in  some  p:irts,  is  the  solid  surface 
of  a  stone  qu.irry.  The  inliabitants 
prospered  during  the  late  war,  and  are, 
with  becoming  liberality,  ornamenting 
their  town  by  public  buildings  ;  and  aa 
agricultural  society  has  been  recciilly 
established  under  the  patronage  of  the 
legislature.  In  1801  this  town  contained 
1.59!)  white  inhnbUants,  7^>2  free  people 
of  colour,  and  iihGl  slaves,  a  feariul 
majority  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed  ! 
Tiiis  was  the  head  quarters  of  the  pirates 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  centurv.  A 
curious  account  is  given  of  John 'leacli, 
the  famous  Black  Beard,  who  was  soft.e 
time  master,  or  emperor,  of  xlu^  island. 

**  In  person,  as  well  as  disposition,  this 
de|KTado,  who  was  a  ui\u\c  of  Lluj;laiid, 
seems  to  have  been  qualified  for  the  cliicf  ot 
a'ijniig  of  thieves.  The  efiVct  of  his  heard, 
which  gave  a  natural  fcniciiy  to  his  couute* 
nance,  he  was  always  solicitous  to  heighten, 
by  suifering  it  to  grow  to  an  imuioderatc 
]cns;th,  ana  twisting;  it  about  in  small  tails, 
like  aRamillics  wig  ;  whence  Uv.  derived  the 
name  of  Black  Bi^ird.  iii.'t  portrait  in  time 
of  action  is  dcseribed  as  I'nai  of  a  ronipUte 
fury  ;  with  three  brace  of  pistols  in  hobtcrs, 
shinty  over  his  shoulders  like  haudilicr.-.  -.id 
liglaed  matches  under  his  hat,  Ktickiog  cut 
over  each  of  his  ears.  All  ;»uilioriiy,  as 
well  ns  admiration,  nuiongst  ihe  pirates  \v:is 
conferred  on  those  who,  comrmttiug  e\ery 
outra«Te  on  hiim«mity,  displayed  the  preatetii 
aiubrity  and  extravaganct.  '  Black  Beard  s 
pretensions  to  an  elcnaied  rank  in  the  e>iiuja- 
tion  of  his  assoeiali*s,  may  be  conceived  from 
the  cliaractcr  of  bis  jokes.  Having  orieii  cx- 
bited  himself  iK'fore  them  as  a  da'inon,  he  de- 
termined once  to  show  them  a  hell  of  his  own 
creation.  Tor  this  purpose  he  collected  a 
qiiantity  of  sul^dmr  and  combustible  materi- 
als between  the  decks  of  his  ves&el ;  when, 
kindling  a  flame  and  shutting  down  the 
hatches  upon  his  crew,  he  involved  himself 
with  theui  literally  in  fire  and  Urimsione. 
With  oaths  and  fnmtic  gestures  he  then  acted 
the  part  of  the  deul,  as  little  aHected  by  the 
smoke  as  if  he  had  been  born  in  the  infernal 
regions ;  till  his  companions,  nearly  suB'oi* 
cated  and  fainting,  compelled  him  to  release 
them.  Jlis  convivial  humour  was  of  a  simi- 
lar cast.  In  one  of  his  ei^tasies,  whilst  heated 
with  liquor  and  sitting  in  hi»  cabin,  he  took 
a  pistol  in  each  haud^  then,  eockinfi  thym 
under  the  table,  blew  out  the  candles,  and, 
crossing  his  hands,  fired  on  each  side  at  his 
companions :  one  of  them  received  a  shot 
which  maini<4  him  for  Ufe.  His  gallantry 
also  was  of  the  same  complexion  a»  hi&  veiii 
of  humour.  He  had  fourteen  wives,  if  they 
may  be  so  called.  But  his  conduct  towards 
one  of  them  appears  to  have  been  too  unfeel- 
ing and  uanumly  to^  a^mit  of4escTi|moi^ 
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Tht  English  goreminent,  having  determined 
to  clear  the  sea  of  these  ruffians,  directed 
some  ships  of  war  to  cH'ect  that  purpose  in 
the  early  part  of  last  century.  Black  Beard 
at  thai  lime  was  hirking  in  a  small  vessel,  in 
tiK  creeks  and  shallows  of  an  inlet  near  Cape 
Haitcras,  in  Xorth  Carolina.  But  the  chief 
«jnp'>trare  of  that  province  havinj;  long  con- 
rived  at  his  robbericb,  the  sutfcrers  cave  in- 
formation to  the  governor  of  Virginia,  and 
the  naval  force  on  that  station  was  directed  to 
aH$'iH  in  the  extermination  of  the  pirates. 
The  intVepidity  displayed  in  this  service  by  a 
lieutenant  of  the  name  of  Maynard,  at  least 
ef(iia!  to  that  of  the  rover,  aiid  in  a  better 
cause,  deserves  a  circumstantial  relation. 

"  From  the  nature  of  Black  Beard's  posi- 
tion, in  a  sloop  of  little  draught  of  water,  on 
a  coast  abonndhig  with  creeks,  and  remarka- 
ble for  the  number  and  intricacy  of  its  shoals, 
with  which  he  had  made  himself  intimately 
acquainted,  it  was  deemed  impossible  to  ap- 

fnoach  him  in  vessels  of  any  force.  Two 
lircd  frloops  were  therefore  manned  from  the 
>VarI  and  Lime  frigates,  in  the  Chesapeak, 
and  put  under  the  command  of  the  gallant 
ollicer  before  named,  with  instructions  to 
hum  down  and  destroy  this  pirate  wherever 
he  should  be  found.  On  the  l/lh  of  Novem- 
ber, in  the  vear  1718,  this  force  sailed  from 
James  River,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  21st 
came  to  an  inlet  in  North  Carolina,  where 
Bla*  k  Beard  was  discovered  at  a  disunce  ly- 
ing in  wait  for  his  prey.  The  sudden  ap- 
ptrarance  of  an  enemy  preparing  to  attack  him 
occasioned  some  surprise;  but  his  sloop 
mounting  several  guns,  and  being  manned 
with  twenty-five  of  his  desperate  followers, 
he  determined  to  make  a  resolute  defence  5 
and,  having  prepared  his  vessel  over  night  for 
octioii,  sat  down  to  his  bottle, .  stimuhrtin.:!: 
his  spirits  to  that  pitch  of  phrenzyby  which 
only  he  could  rescue  himself  in  a'contesl  for 
his  life.  The  navigation  of  the  inlet  was  so 
dirticalt  that  Ma^nard's  sloops  were  repeat - 
c<lly  «;rouiided  \n  the  approach  ;  and  the 
pirate,  with  his  experience  of  the  soundings, 
possessed  <'onsiderablc  advantas^e  in  mannpu- 
vrin«<,  which  enabled  him  for  some  time  to 
maintain  a  rnnning  fight.  His  vessel,  how- 
ever, in  her  turn  having  at  len;:;th  grounded, 
and  I  lie  rinse  enga^tnent  bef^omijig  now  in- 
exiruble,  he  reversed  her  guns  to  pour  in  a 
destructive  fire  on  thesloop**  as  they  advanced 
to  board  him.  lliis  he  hO  successfullv  exe- 
rutetl,  that  twrniy-ninc  men  of  Mavnard's 
siu^ill  nuuibei  were  either  killed  ur  wounded 


by  the  first  broadside,  and  one  ef  the  sloops 
for  a  time  disabled.     But  notwithstanding 
this  severe  loss,  the  lieutenant  persevered  iia 
his  resolution  to  grapple  with  his  enemy,  or 
perish  in  the  attempt.    Oljsemng  that  his 
own  sloop,   which  was  still  fit  (oractioti, 
drew  more  water  than  tRepir?te's,  he  ordered 
all  her  ballast  to  be  thrown  out,  and  direct- 
ing   his  men    to    coticeal    themselves   be- 
tween decks,  took  the  helm  in  person ;  and 
steered  dircetly  aboard  of  his  antagonist,  who^ 
continued   inextricably  fixed  on'  the  shoal. 
This  de8|)erate  wretch,  prerioosly  aware  of 
his  danger,  and  determined  never  to  expiate, 
his  crimes  in  the  hands  of  justice,  had  jiosted 
one  of  his  banditti  with  a  lighted  matcD  over 
hia  powder  magazine,  to  blow  up  his  vessel 
in  the  last  extreipity.     Luckily  in  this  design 
he  was  disappointed  by  his  own  ardour  and 
want  of  circumspection:    for,  as  Maynard 
approached,  having  begun  the  encounter  at 
Close  quarters  bv  throwing  upon  his  antago- 
nist a  number  of  hand-grcnaaoes  of  his  own 
composition,  which  produced  only  a  thick 
smoke,  and  conceiving  that  from  their  de- 
structive agency  the  sloop's  deck  had  been, 
completely  cleared,  he  leaped  over  her  bows» 
followefl  by  twelve  of  his  men,  and  advanced 
upon  the  lieutenant,  who  was  the  only  per- 
son then  in  view.    But  the  men   instantlv 
springing  up  to  the  relief  of  their  comroanil- 
er,  who  was  now  furiously  beset,  and  in  im- 
minent danger  of  his  life,  a  violent  contest; 
ensued.  Black  Beard,  after  seeing  the  greater 
part  of  his  men  destroyed  at  his  side,  and  re- 
ceiving himself  repeated  wounds,  at  length, 
stepping  hack  to  cock  a  pistol,  fainted  with 
the  loss  of  blood,  and  expired  on  the  spet. 
Maynard  completed  liis  victory  by  securing 
the'  remainder  of  these  desperate  wretches,' 
who  were  compelled  to  sue  tor  mercy,  and  a 
short  resnite  from  a  less  honourable  wath  at 
the  hanJi  of  the  executioner.** 

From  hence  Mr.  M^Kinnen  sailed  for 
Charlestown,  and  here  he  concludes  his 
tour,  hoping  that  die  originality  of  its 
principal  subject,  which  i>ave  rise  to  the. 
undertaking,  will  be  admitted  with  the 
candid  as  some  npology  for  his  errors  ! 
It  is  a  plain  and  sensible  volume,  aiming 
rather  to  inform  than  to  amuse,  and 
therefore  communicating  ijiformatioix 
which  a  more  lively  traveller  might  not 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  collect. 


Art.  X«     Trnveh  from  Hatdurvy  through  U'estphal'ta^   H-Uand^  and  the  KetherlanJij  to 
Paris,     i?y  Th6mas  HoLcaoFT,     i^  vols.  ^to.  pp.  about  1100. 


THE  fortunes  of  this  b<^ok  have  been 
long  decided.  It  has  lain  for  exhibition 
on  the  parionr-table  of  all  out*  polished 
families.  All  are  agreed  with  the  au- 
thor in  being  tired  at  his  P^irisian  festi- 
vals j  all  have  ackaov^icdged  that,  among 


the  Enq;lisli  books  concerning  Paris  in 
1802,  this  supplies  the  greatest  mass  of 
various  and  minute  intelligence.  Ihe 
hate  of  John  BuU  for  a  French  metro. 
poHs  is  welcomciy  corrobonited  by  Mr. 
Hokrolt  i  he  confer&^e  sanction  of  ^d 
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cbserver  on  the  prejudices  of  untravelled 
patriotism. 

This  account  of  Paris,  however,  is 
too  depretiatory — ^  in  ArcaeRa  ego — it 
nay  be  alike  remote  from  an  heroic  like- 
less  and  a  caricature :  but,  with  the  per- 
Tcrse  fidelity  of  a  Dutch  painter,  the 
ordinary  and  disgusting  objects  are  so 
frequent  and  prominent  in  the  fore- 
ground, while  the '  miracles  of  art  and 
Oie  monuments  of  magnificence  are  only, 
seen  from  afar  in  dim  perspective,  that 
a  strong  and  undeniable  resemblance  is 
made  to  operate  as  an  unfavourable 
likeness. 

Mr.  Holcroft  had  visited  France  in 
1783>  and  falls  into  his  old  route  at  A- 
miens,  whose  cathedral  deserved  his  ad« 
miration.     He  dwells  on  the  subsequent 
prospects  about  Clermont ;  then  the  rich 
view  of  the  vale  of  Montmorenci,  and 
notices  the  harlequin  aopearance  of  land- 
scape   in    French    cultivated    country. 
There  are  no  hedges ;  so  that  vast  sweeps 
of  crop  meet  tlie  eye  at  once ;  and  as 
the  number  of  small  proprietors  is  great, 
the  plots  of  field  are  often  parcelled  out 
like  dole-lands  in  petty  compartments, 
where  the  crimson  sanfoin,  the  blue  flax, 
the  yellow  radish,  the  green  barley,  and 
the  brown  vineyard,  form  a  ludicrous 
salmagundi,  a  gaudy  chequered  patch* 
work,  put  togeuier  by  utility  in  derision 
of  the  picturesque.     The  land  lost  in 
hedges  and  ditches  is  immense  in  Great 
Britain ;  but  the  labour  saved  in  watch- 
ing cattle  is  probably  more  tlian  equiva- 
lent ;  besides,  the  ditches  serve  as  drains, 
and  the  hedges  grow  fuel.     This  conspi- 
cuous difference  in  our  rural  economy  is 
not  so  much  the  result  of  opposite  in- 
ference in  the  farmers,  as  of  the  different 
state  of  the  laws  about  trespass. 

Mr.  Holcroft  heaves  a  sigh  over  the 
crumbling  magnificence  of  Chantilly. 
Is  it  not  bad  taste  to  build  and  inhabit 
such  vast  palaces?  When  filled  with 
quests,  the  master  leads  the  life  of  an 
innkeeper :  when  empty,  that  of  a  ghost 
in  a  mausoleum.  Personal  happiness  is 
better  consulted  by  accommodations 
more  modest ;  and  personal  glory  is  bet- 
ter consuhed  by  crccx'mg  pMc  works,  a 
bridge,  a  church,  a  museum,  a  temple 
of  merit,  a  colossal  statue,  or  a  college. 
In  Mercier's  year  24~iO  there  is  a  good 
chapter,  entitled  Le  Prince  Aubcrg}ste\ 
suppose  the  state  of  society  refined  to  the 
utmost,  what  would  be  the  fittest  desti- 
ralon  o(  these  giants,  who  cover  so 
tiiany  acres  ?  to  exercise  gratuitous  hos- 


pitality IS  his  answer,  to  keep  a  caravan- 
sary. Great  houses  are  short-lived 
structures ;  they  seldom  please  the  heir 
of  the  builder,  they  are  little  seen  by 
travellers,  aud  contribute' but  in  a  small 
degree  to  tlie  reputation  of  a  country 
for  magnificence.  The  monuments  of 
art  should  be  placed  in  towns,  where 
they  will  often  be  enjoyed ;  not  in  remote 
forests,  where  they  waste  their  grandeur 
on  the  desert  air.  Who  would  take  the 
reputation  of  building,  for  himself  a* 
lone,  a  Houghton,  or  a  Chantilly  ?  wel- 
comer  that  of  dispersing  its  materi- 
als. 

Paris  is  approached  through  St.  Denis, 
or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  revolutionary 
road-books,  through  Franciade.  It  nar- 
rowly escaped  a  shorter  name.  A  man  of 
letters,  suspected  of  invicism,  was  sum- 
moned before  the  police-oflicers  of  Ro- 
beq)ierre.  Ou  demeure%  votu  ? — A  Saint 
Denis, — Ft  done ^  tl  n*y  aphis  de  sainU^^ 
Bien,  a  Denis — £h!  ii  n*y  a  plus  de  Dt-^ 
A  Nts  done* 

It  was  worth  while  to  have  stopped  at 
Saint  Denis,  and  to  have  visited  the 
very  beautiful  Gothic  church,  in  which 
the  former  dynasties  of  French  sove- 
reigns lay  interred.  Their  graves  have 
been  rifled,  their  mould  dispersed,  and 
their  tombs,  if  remarkable  for  die  cos- 
tume or  excellence  of  their  sculpture, 
transferred  to  the  paltry  conservatory  of 
Gothic  art  at  the  Petits-Augustins  in 
Paris.  Forsaken  of  its  august  tenants, 
the  church  itself  seems  careless  of  exist- 
ence;  its  vaulted  roof  is  broken  in  ;  the 
rains  of  heaven  water  the  mossy  rubbish 
of  its  altar  ;  owls  flit  through  the  fret- 
work of  its  windows :  but  the  stately 
magnificence  of  this  empty  echoing  ruin 
far  transcends,  in  solemnity  of  impres- 
sion, die  Grecian  elegance  of  the  pan- 
theon. Had  the  kings  suffered,  as  in 
our  Westminster- abbey,  die  ashes  of 
poets  and  philosophers  to  repose  by  their 
side,  the  tombs  o{  Voltaire,  Helvetitis, 
and  Rousseau  would,  during  the  rovo* 
Intionary  fanatic  ism,have  preserved  fn;m 
profimation  the  royal  dead.  The  proud 
spirit  cf  exclusion  generates  a  rival  ii> 
tolerance  j  and  both  parlies  miss  1  o- 
nours  and  gratifications,  which  both 
might  have  enjoyed  in  concert  and  in 
peace.  The  statue  cf  James  H.  still- 
stands  as  quietly  behind  Whitehall,  as  if 
the  model  had  never  been  expelled  froni 
a  throne. 

An  engraved  inside  view  of  the  clnirc*. 
of  biiiiit  Denis  would  ^*»^J^>^A^f  Jv^- 
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We  to  die  artist,  and  the  opportunity  of 
delineation  may  not  long  exist ;  for  it  is 
pkinly  the  interest  of  we  intruded  dy- 
nasty, never  to  rccal  the  attention  arid 
iBias^ination  of  .the  French  to  their  anti- 
ent  line  of  kings. 

At  entering  the  streets  of  Paris  Mr. 
Hokroft  is  struck  with  their  cavernous 
appearance.  U  his  is  a  just  remark*  The 
bouses  are  too  high  for  (he  intervening 
m'idtb*  Architects  should  lay  doAvn 
roles  for  the  proportion  of  streets.  A 
narrow  street  should  be  bounded  by  low 
iiousest  a  broad  street  by  tall  ones.  The 
precise  proportion  of  height  covered  by 
the  eye  might  nearly  be  ascerta'uied.  In 
many  parts  of  Oxford-street  the  houses 
aire  too  low.  The  finest  street  in  Europe 
is  the  high  street  of  Edinburg  ;  its  pro^ 
portions  are  so  just  and  so  colossaU  The 
width  of  a  square  is  there  compressed 
between  gigantic  houses  almost  into  the 
likeness  of  a  lane.  Portland-place  is  too 
short  for  a  street,  and  too  long  for  a 
square:  but  if  the  more  regular  and 
symmetric  portion  were  detached  and 
bounded  by  two  tall  obelisks,  th^  space 
so  separated  would  become  a  well-pro* 
portioned  area. 

Mr..Holcroft  complains  that, although 
be  arrived  in  a  diligence  at  the  inn,  no 
one  seemed  to  expect  its  an*ival.  Why 
this  want  of  punctuality  in  the  pul^lc 
conveyances?  Jt  is  a  grievance  which, 
for  our  own  sakes>  the  French  should 
be  taught  to  correct.  Because  govern- 
ment manages  the  diligences.  Give  li' 
berty  to  individual  competition,  and 
travelling  will  soon  become  on  the  con- 
tinent what  it  is  in  Great  Biitain.  The 
French  are  always  publishing  plans  and 
invoking  government  for  the  orgimiza- 
tion  of  the  posts,  of  the  schools,  of  the 
hospitals,  of  the  water  works  j  let  them 
all  be  abandoned  wholly  and  resolutely 
to  the  voluntary  association  of.  individu- 
als ;  they  will  then  have  as  good  travel- 
ling, as  good  schools,  as  good  hospitals, 
and  as  ready  a  supply  of  water,  as  their 
stage  of  intercourse,  of  civilization,  of 
benevolence,  and  of  cleanliness  can  re- 
quire. Our  endowed  free  schools  in 
England  do  no  goodi  but  harm :  they 
keep  down  the  price  of  education,  which 
if  better  rewarded  would  be  better  con- 
ducted; and  they  hitch  into  genteel  life 
a  number  of  young  men,  who  are  lost 
to  industry,  and  difficult  to  station  for 
want  of  capital  to  subsist  on,  while  in 
waiting  for  professional  employ.  We 
should  ios^)  it  is  thought,  without  them 


some  evolutrcns  of  gcnins.  No.  Genius^ 
is  not  so  much  adapted  for  tlie  purposes 
of  practical  life,  as  for  those  of  national 
illustration;  and  we  lose  more  geniu& 
by  making  it  drudge  in  filter  life  for  sub- 
sistence, than  if  it  had  been  early  trainccl 
to  earn  its  living,  and  left  to  educate 
itself  a  little  later.  A  common  cause  oi 
the  shipwreck  of  genius  is  the  dissipa- 
tion of  its  attention :  tbis  is  best  resist- 
ed by  uncongenial  employment  during 
youth, 

Mr.  Hokroft  takes  bis  first  breakfast 
at  a  coffee-house,  and  finds  fault  with  it^ 
He  chose  ill ;  for  surely  the  coffee-houses 
of  Paris  are  more  splendid,  as  neat» 
and  not  less  attentively  served  than  th# 
coffee-houses  in  London.  He  is  pleased 
with  the  waiter  for  accepting  the  per* 
quisite  without  any  remark,  and  prefers 
this  to  the  London  practice  of  receiving 
too  little  with  insolence,  and  too  muc^ 
with  servility-  How  is  the  traveUcr  to 
learn  at  Paris  what  he  ought  to  give  $ 
It  is  instructive  to  hicur  insolence  for 
one's  meanness,  and  consolatory  to  obtan% 
gratitude  for  one's  prodigality.  Ibe 
cause  of  this  difference  does  not  depend 
on  the  character  of  the  two  nations,  sa 
much  as  on  the  French  practice  of  flings 
ing  whatever  is  received  by  a  waiter  into 
a  common  box,  whose  contents  are  di» 
vide(f  in  certain  proportions  among  all 
the  waiters.  The  individual  is  little 
affected  by  an  act  of  liberality  or  of  nig« 
l^ardliness,  and  has  no  personal  interest 
2n  pleasing  or  displeasing. 

Tl>e  dress  of  the  French  is  stated  ta 
be  slovenly.  Jn  the  wealthier  classes 
certainly  not.  But  these  form  a  com- 
paratively thin  class  in  French  society^ 
The  laundress  is  a  costly  dropper  in  ;  yet 
clean  linen  is  become  very  general ;  but 
the  habit  of  passing  evening  after  even., 
ing  at  the  spectacles  or  public  ,places« 
may  tend  to  destroy  that  personal  re^ 
sponsibility  for  one's  appearance,  whicH 
tae  habit  of  family  and  friendly  parties 
so  much  contributes  to  evolve.  Call  on 
a  Frenchman,  or  meet  him,,  and  he  is 
in  dishabille  ;  but  he  never  presents  him* 
self  so*  An  Englishman  has  to  present 
himself  at  breakfast  before  the  ladiesa 
and  must  begin  the  day  at  the  toilet  i^ 
but  in  a  French  family  each  breakfasts 
alone,  tlie  hour  of  shaving  is  Tate  in  the 
forenoon*  The  time  of  dressing  once 
arrived,  few  traces  of  slovenliness  are 
to  be  detected,  in  those  who  dine  at  the 
cofieei^house,  who  attend  the  publig 
walks,  or  the  higher  order  of  theaue^ 
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Both  the  voxnen  and  the  men  bathe  verf 
frequently  at  all  seasons*  Their  sloven* 
liness  rather  respects  the  apartment  than 
the  person :  thej  use  their  rooms  as  If 
thef  were  in  hired  lodgingSp  and  were 
not  responsible  for  any  dirt  they  make 
or  endore*  Hiis  arises  from  the  military 
education  of  their  exemplary  classes* 
^'ho  pass  their  youth  in  hired  lodgings* 
and  preserve  the  habits  there  generated. 
Until  the  late  revolution  in  our  manners 
produced  by  volunteering,  the  worlcinfl" 
order  of  the  people  have  never  affected 
to  be  gentlemen}  their  clothes  were 
vhole  and  eood,  but  had  not  the  fashion- 
able cut ;  vx€  distinction  was  obvious  in 
the  street.  But  among  the  Fxench»  not 
only  the  tailor*  but  the  mason*  the  car- 
penter* the  glazier*  assumes  the  exterior 
of  the  gentleman ;  as  soon  as  these  arts- 
sans  are  included  in  the  estimate  of  na- 
tional manners,  the  average  degree  of 
dovenliness  and  imperfection  must  be 
foand  lower*  than  wnile  observation  was 
fixed  on  a  more  select  class.  This  b- 
elusion  of  the  vulgar  Mr.  Holcroft 
makes  in  many  of  hu  delineations ;  he 
depicts  a  class  below  the  middle*  and 
describes  It  feitflc  as  the  people*  Plato 
idealizes*  Luaan  characterizes*  Aristo- 
phanes satirizes  the  Athenians;  and  all 
borrow  features  from  what  they  saw  and 
knew.  But  to  take  the  nature  which 
sailed  the  purpose  of  the  comic  poet* 
and  to  describe  it  with  the  gravity  of 
the  philosopher  Nigrinus*  would  mis- 
lead* and  would  render  incredible  the 
sketches  of  Plato, 

Mr.  Holcroft  appears  to  have  been  first 
struck  with  Paris  on  entering  it  from  the 
barricre  de  Chaillot*  a  toll-gate  in  the 
Versailles  road*  And  surely  it  mi^ht 
well  be  taken  for  th^  entrance  of  fairy- 
land ;  for  the  wortJiy  portal  of  an  en- 
chanted paradise.  Its  situation  com- 
mands a  prospect  feebly  pictured  in  the 
words  of  Milton. 

On  each  side  an  imperial  eitv  stood. 
With  lowers  and  temples  proudly  elevate* 
(>o  plain  and  hill  with  palaces  adoru'd, 
lV>rchesand  theatres,  bath&»  aqueducts* 
Statues  and  trophies,  and  triumphal  arcs, 
Gardcru  and  aroves  by  shining  waters  lav^d: 
Th*  imperiaj  pakce*  compass  huge  and 

high. 
The  stmeture,  skill  of  noblest  architects. 
With  haughty  battlements  oonspicnous  f^, 
Taneu  StA  terrasses;  domes,  glittering 

spires, 
.  Many  a  iair  edifice  besides^  moit  like 
Houses  of  Gods. 


Mr.  Holcroft  next  ^  undertakes  ta 
ffroupe  and  to  detail  this  assemblage  of 
hewn  stope;  he  begins  ^ith  tlie  quays,  or 
kays,  for  the  French,  like  ourselves,  owe 
the  word  to  the  Dutch  kaayf^  which  is  a 
derivative  of  kaayen»  to  hawl.  If  the 
terras  of  Somerset-house  and  the  terras 
of  the  Adelphi-buildiiigs  were  connected 
by  other  similar  terrasses,  skirting  edi- 
fices of  equal  majesty,  so  as  to  form  one 
long  street  open  to  the  Thames,  and 
wailed  with  palaces,  this  street  would 
rival  the  kays  of  Paris.  Half  a  mile  of 
spch  orderly  building  as  the  Louvre  on 
one  side  of  the  river;  on  the  other  the 
beautii'ully  colonnaded  mint»  the  college 
of  four  nations,  the  passport  office  ;  and 
ill  front,  the  fork  of  the  Seine  openings 
over  the  Pont-neuf  two  interminable 
vistas  of  building,  between  which  aspire 
the  turrets  of  Notre  Danoe,  and  beside 
which  peers,  on  tlie  fiat  shore»  the  dome 
of  tlie  com  hall,  and,  on  the  hilly  side* 
the  dome  of  the  Pantheon,— form  a  pic- 
turesque assemblage  of  architectural 
beauty,  no  where  to  be  surpassed.  Let. 
others  admire  alpine  scenery^  whitening 
cataracts,  and  pyramidal  mountains  hid* 
ing  in  the  clouds  their  useless  magnitude; 
give  me  stones  whi'ch  mind  has  moved, 
and  shapen  into  habitations  for  myriads 
of  men ;  give  me  rivers  which  bridges 
have  yoked,  and  navigation  beswims. 
I  like  the  view  of  large  cities.  The  ages 
which  have  been  necessary  to  nurse  and 
rear  them  into  their  present  immensity  ; 
the  quantity  {>{  human  labour  which  has 
been  employed  to  produce  this  vast  con- 
venient tenantable  arrangement;  the 
study,  the  refinement,  the  art,  the  in- 
tellect, which  were  required  to  impress 
so  tasteful  an  exterior  form,  where  the 
sculpture  of  every  capital  carries  back 
the  imagi-iation  to  Athens  and  to  Rome ; 
the  thousand  roads  and  water-courseS| 
the  extensive  cultivation  and  commerce, 
which  the  habitations  of  so  condensed 
and  thronging  a  population  imply  ;  the 
great  events  of  which  these  cities  have 
been  the  nest  and  the  seat ;  the  imperial 
authority  which  they  exercise  over  dis- 
tant men  and  distant  ages,  both  as  to 
opinions,  laws  and  institutions,-— all 
crowd  on  the  soul,  and  become  associ- 
ated with  tlie  walls  and  roofs,  the  pin* 
nacles  and  spires,  the  domes  and  column^ 
and  bridges^  above,  about,  and  under- 
neath* 

This  sort  of  prospect,  far  the  most, 
delightful  which  the  surface  of  the  earth 
can  supply,   is  enjoyed  pxua  graAder 

gitized  by  VjOC, 
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scale,  fvi^m  Bl.ickfriars  bridge ;  but  the 
view  in  Lnndort  is  too  vast  to  admit  of 
any  attention  to  beauties  of  detail ; 
works  of  sculpture  and  architeclurey 
even,  form  a  more  subordinate  portion 
of  the  whole  ;  hence  that  train  of  ideas 
which  carries  back  the  imagination  to 
classical  antiquity,  is  less  necessarily  and 
less  powerfully  excited  ;  but  the  iinmea- 
^urably  wider  extent  of  builded  space, 
houses  rising  above  houses, streets  stretph- 
fng  beyond  streets,  palaces,  theatres, 
temples  climbing  from  among  the  end- 
less mass  of  edifice,  ftirther  than  the  -eye 
can  trace  in  any  direction ;  and  more 
than  alU'the  majestic  Thames,  with  the 
ideas  of  world-encompassing  commerce 
and  empire  which  that  vi'indmg  forest  of 
masts  is  adapted  to  excite,  give  it  on 
the  whole  a  more  stimulant  effect.  The 
view  of  Paris  is  the  most  beautiful,  that 
of  London  the  most  sublime. 

Mr.'Holcroft  quits  the  architectural 
monuments  of  Paris  with  too  little  no- 
tice, to  dissert  on  the  moral  monuments 
ot  its  ignorance.  The  street  inscriptions 
and  shop  boards  display  much  false  spel- 
ling and  bad  grammar.  A  less  equivo- 
cal mark  of  general  inedu'cation  is  the 
number  of  writing  stalls,  where  notes 
and  private  letters  are  indited  for  those 
who  have  occasion  to  correspond,  and 
have  not  learnt  the  use  of  the  pen. 
This  is  a  notorious  and  degrading  feature 
of  French  culture.  The  Sunday  schools 
and  evening  schools,  so  common  in  this 
country  for  the  instruction  of  the  lowest 
of  the  ppor,  have  not  been  introduced 
in  France.  The  lines  of  commercial  in- 
dustry being  there  less  numerous,  the 
necessity  of  learning  to  read,  write,  and 
cypher  is  less  felt.  The  pubHc  religion, 
not  being  conducted  in  the  vernacular 
dialect,  and  not  exacting  from  the  pon- 
gregation  any  loud  reading  of  responses 
and  choral  doxologies,  ofi'ers  no  weekly 
motive  to  the  young  for  endeavouring  to 
take  a  part  in  it.  Surely  it  would  be 
rati  on  111  to  lay  a  tax  on  children  for  the 
support  (/f  parish-schools,  and  to  exempt 
those  from  it  who  at  eight  can  read,  whq 
at  nine  can  write,  who  at  ten  can  cy-? 
pher.  The  ignorance  of  the  multitude 
is  of  all  political  grievances  the  greatest; 
no  reformations  are  possible  where  the 
voice  of  the  printing  press  is  unintelligi- 
ble. The  excessive  rage  for  theatres, 
spectacles,  shows,  lectures,  results  from 
this  diffusive  ignorance,  which  can  only 
profic  by  speeches  and  exhibitions;  they 
arc  fonr.s  of  insifuaionforlhe'iiliteiatc. 


London  could  not  be  goremeJ  by  its 
debating  societies  during  the  ferment  of 
any  revolution  ;  the  masters  of  printed 
eloquence  would  be  the  inspirers  of  its 
populace ;  and  this  form  of  influence  has 
a  slower  and  more  enduring  action.  It 
is  safer  for  governments,  which  have 
time,  to  dpvise  replies  and  counterac- 
tion ;  and  it  is  safer  for  the  people,  be- 
cause it  survives  the  apostacy  of  leaders^ 
and  leaves  a  cause  as  strong  as  before 
the  champions  had  deserted.  Much  of 
the  fail\ire  of  the  French  revolution  is  to 
be  attributed  to  this  local  accident :  its 
conductors  indeed  were  bound  to  know 
how  ignorant  a  people  they  had  to  serve  j 
but  many  of  the  intended  benefits  could 
have  been  conferred  elsewhere  by  ana- 
logous proceedings  to  those  of  the  con- 
stituting assembly.  The  Parisian  popu- 
lace cared  about  what  was  passing, 
merely  because  it  tended  to  elevate  and 
surprise.  The  quackery  of  every,  de- 
scription.of  pretenders  to  notice  in  France 
is  another  consequence  and  symptom  of 
this  pitiable  ignorance :  there  is  a  sort 
of  low  puffing  which  as  certainly  ruins 
a  popular  author  in  England,  as  it  makes 
him  in  France  5  yet  even  in  this  country 
discrimination  has  much  to  learn,  and 
often  confounds  notoriety  with  celebrity. 
Of  the  higher  order  of  intellectual  me- 
rit, which  the  croud  does  not  attempt  to 
appreciate^  the  French  are  quick  in 
judging  skilfully ;  quicker  than  the  Eng- 
lish. 

Mr.  IJoIcroft  justly  censuresi  Jis  troti- 
blesome  and  disgusting,  the  number  of 
street  stalls  in  Paris,  both  on  the  Boule- 
vards and  the  kays.  Persons  bring  tl)eir 
wares  in  the  morning,  spread  tliem  on 
the  gfound  or  on  tressek,  so  as  to  inter- 
rupt the  fpot  way ;  and  at  night  carry 
them  home,  to  be  exposed  another  day 
somewhere  else.  Th js  practice  deserves 
severe  animadversion,  and  ought  to  be 
resisted  by  the  magistrate.  All  hawkers, 
foggers,  and  pedlars,  not  expecting  the 
same  customer  twice,  dispose  of  da- 
maged wares  at  the  full  price,  and  exact 
an  undue  profit.  Such  shops,  therefore, 
favour  fraudulent  contracts.  The  op- 
pprti^nity  o,f  selling  without  paying  rent 
for  a  sh'  Pi  4efers  ar^d  resists  a  rise  of 
rental  throughout  Paris ;  and  thus  in- 
tercepts a  demand  for  ground  floors^ 
and  for  additional  streets  of  building. 
''The  fixed  shopkeeper  is  not  only  less^ 
extortionary  to  his  customer,  but  he  is 
more  taxable  to  the  state,  and  more 
punctual  to  his  ^credi^.Q^gj^  every 
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order  of  society  suffers  by  this  chance- 
selling.  I3r.  Johnson  did  great  service 
to  this  country  by  his  memorable  sen- 
tence :  *•  I  always  deal  at  a  stately  shop ; 
it  is  not  there  worth  v/hile  to  take  petty 
advantages/*  When  the  Parisians  make 
the  same  determinationy  and  purchase 
nothing  at  by-places,  their  shops  too 
will  improve  ;  and  they  will  find  that  a 
nation  of  shopkeepers  is  more  respectable 
than  a  nation  of  shoplifters. 

Amonc:  the  singularities  of  the  Palais- 
rojal,  Mr.  Hokroft  notices  the  blind 
man's  coffee-house. 

••  One  of  these  musical  cellars  is  called 
Ci/?  4/t9  Avrugies,  The  master  of  this  cof- 
fpe-house  is  blind,  tlie  musicians  are  blinds 
and  doubtless  if  they  could  but  have  convc- 
cientlv  sened  their  customers,  the  waiters 
wonid  also  have  been  chosen  from  the  blind. 
Nothine  amuses  a  Parisian  so  much  as  that 
which  nc  can  talk  of  with  astonishment. 
He  generally  possesses  real  sensibility  ;  and, 
when  he  can  mingle  sentiment  and  compas- 
sion with  bis  wonder,  it  is  tlie  summit  of 
pleasure. 

*'  Among  the  rest,  I  visited  this  cellar.  I 
listened  to  the  musicians :  he  that  led  the 
band  played  solus,  and  sometimes  played 
fioeiy  J  the  rest  performed  possablv  well  ]  it 
was  far  from  a  contemptiole  oTclicslra.  1 
loojced  at  them,  femcnioered  they  weVe  se- 
lected from  tlie  scholars  of  M.  Hauy,  a  man 
who  has  dedicated  himself  to  th<;  ser\'ice  of 
the  blind  :  compassion  for  their  fate>  the  re- 
collection how  unhappy  ihcy  mizht  have 
been,  had  no  humane  brother  stood  forth  as 
their  prot'.:ctor>  and  the  feeling  of  their  com- 
parative  hcmpin;iss,  were  all  affecting  sensa- 
tions, I  Ictt  the  Caji.'  (let  Accn<;!csy  not 
with  astonishment  at  what  the  blind  can 
perform,  of  thai  I  was  well  aware ;  nor  at 
the  intricacies  of  a  superb  cavern,  to  whirh 
bv  scoopine;  out  something  more  likq  holes 
iii-m  sivicious  vaults  it  seems  to  pretend  ;  but, 
with  a  ^io wins;  sense  of  tlje^divine  efTectJ  of 
benevolence,  and  a  firm  convioiioij  that  th«y 
will,  hpTeafter,  overspread  and  iiuuianizc  tiic 
woHd.- 

The  account  of  tJie  Palais-royal  is 
flat ;  it  is  better  described  in  the  Varie- 
ties of  Literature.  A  long  arcaded 
court,  of  exquisitely  beautiful  architec- 
ture, is  planted  with  parallel  alleys  of 
lime-trees,  and  thus  supplies  for  dry  or 
wet  weather  an  equally  convenient  walk. 
Sheltered  shops,  chiefly  for  books,  fa- 
shions jewelry,  and  refreshments,  sur- 
round tlie  piazza,  and  preserve  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  fair  perpetually  thronj[^ed. 
la  large  towns  it  w  convenient  to  have 
sudlpiaccsy  (iilxeter  Change  is  a  coar:»e 


parody,)  where  one  can  go  a  shoppinpf. 
in  wet  weather,  and  where  oi.c  cv,\  walk 
dry  as  in  cloisters ;  and  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable  that  in  this  rlimiite,  vvlKre  the 
w.iitt  of  covered  walks  is  more  frec^uent 
than  in  Paris,  an  edifice  sirniLir  to  tlu* 
P.ilais-royal  would  pay  itself  in  London 
by  the  great  rental  of  the  shops,  and 
would  speedily  become  an  agreeable 
and  fashionable  lounge.  The  architect* 
of  the  Palais-royal  should  have  clioseii- 
a  colonnade  for  his  lower  story,  the 
arcades  intercept  so  much  light  as  to 
render  the  warehouses  beh;nd  them  in- 
conveniently dark.  The  gamblinc;  rooms 
on  the  second  floor  are  very  splendid ; 
it  is  perhaps  wise  for  young  men  to  be 
accustomed  to  approach  and  to  trifle  with 
the  tables  of  fortune  ;  the  habit  of  risk- 
ing small  amountSi  such  as  it  is  decorous 
to  venture,  and  not  inconvenient  to 
lose,  is  the  best  training  for  self-com- 
mand. 

Among  the  public  gardens  of  Paris, 
surely  the  Tuileries  were  entitled  to 
very  distinct  and  peculiar  notice.  N» 
artificial  walk  in  Europe  is  equally  de- 
lightful. Bounded  at  one  extremity  by 
the  majestic  and  ancient  palace  of  the 
French  sovereigns  5  on  tlie  other  by  the 
beautiful  place  of  Concord,  whose  mo- 
dern colonnaded  structures  ^embellish 
die  ofFskii^ ;  with  one  terras  command* 
ing  a  view  of  the  clear  green  waters  of 
the  Seine,  its  bridges,  and  kays;  and 
the  other  shadowed  by  tall  trees  ;  every 
object  within  ken  is  a  study  for  the 
artist.  Innumerable  modem  itatucs  of 
marble  and  bronze  border  or  terminate 
the  wide  vistas ;  they  are  chiefly  work« 
of  the  ai^e  of  Louis  XIV.  and  are  good 
copies  of  celebrated  antiques,  represent- 
ing the  Muses,  Apollo,  Mercury,  Diaua, 
Meleager,  and  the  wood-gods.  A  few, 
such  as  those  of  Cxsar  and  Alexander, 
ought  rather  to  have  stood  in  the  palace 
than  in  its  garden.  The  avenues  arc 
agreeably  interrupted  by  marble  basins, 
or  pools,  peopled  with  glittering  gold 
fish,  and  crowned  with  jets  d'eaujc, 
whose  waters,  tossed  to  the  sky  in  useful 
coUimns,  scatter,  at  the  caprice  of  the 
zephyrs,  coolness  and  verdure  through 
the  twilight  alleys  of  the  lofty  grove,  or 
amuse  the  eye  with  rainbow-girded 
shbwers.  The  reader,  or  declaimer,  can 
take  refuge  in  lonely  shades;  the  lounger 
can  jostle  through  crouds  of  wcll-drest 
beauty.  Coffee,  cliocolate,  ices,"  and 
sorbets  are  offered  beneath  the  pavilior.s 
of  thctcrrasi  and^a^.a ^^at(r  hour  iquiic 
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beckons  to  the  complex  feasts  of  the 
restaurateur. 

The  gardens  of  the  Lnxembonrg  also 
form  a  fine  walk :  thfe  trees  are  older, 
the  alleys  darker  and  lonelier:  many 
fresh  statues  of  Chaudet'and  Julien  are 
to  be  placed  there.  The  English  plan 
of  gardening  makes  a  better  prospect  for 
a  painter  than  these  formal  arrangements 
of  trees  and  statues.  But  in  order  to 
accommodate  many  walkers  in  a  warm 
climate,  there  must  be  no  turf  and  much 
shade:  the  pleasure  derived  from  the 
iiew  of  sculpture  is  different  from  that 
afibrded  by  picturesque  groups  of  trees 
and  shrubbery  ;  but  it  is  not  less  re^l, 
or  less  founded  in  nature :  so  that  the 
French  garden,  justly  as  it  may  be  cen- 
sured  at  Versailles  where  there  was  room 
to  be  natural,  is  in  fact  the  wisest  plan 
For  constructing  a  public  walk  at  Paris. 
Our  pleasures  of  the  eye  depend  on  th6 
associated  ideas  called  up  by  the  objects 
t>resent.  An  American  was  observing 
to  me  that  he  abhorred  the  look  of  an 
English  park,  it  put  him  in  mind  of  un- 
cleared country^  where  serpents  and 
beasts  of  prey  and  dangerous  damps  lay 
hid  ;  but  he  liked  strait  hedges,  avenues, 
and  roads  which  implied  the  dominion 
of  man.  This  stamp  of  civiliKation  can- 
not be  effaced  from  the  boundaries  of  a 
metropolitan  garden,  why  should  it  from 
the  centre  > 

Mr.  Holcroft  has  occasion  to  describe 
a  Parisian  illumination ;  it  produces 
more  effect  than  the  London  method  of 
lighting.  Little  attempt  is  made  by 
private  individuals  to  arrest  attention. 
llie  public  walks  and  buildings  are  won- 
derfully splendid.  Tjiie  lights  in  use 
consist  of  wooden  boxes,  like  bottle-sli- 
ders, filled  to  the  brim  with  grease,  and 
containing  a  large  wick.  They  are  ar- 
ranged on  the  outside  of  the  houses. 
You  see  every  architrave  and  wmdow- 
sill  of  the  long  and  regular  palace  of 
tjje  Tuileries  thickly  dotted  with  these 
torches  up  to  the  summit  of  its  pyra- 
midal pavilions,  every  frontoon  and  arch 
regularly  framed  with  them,  and  in  every 
nicn  and  arcade  a  depending  globular 
screw  of  lights-^so  ais  to  form  a  building 
of  tongues  of  fire— and  these  wavering 
in  the  wind,  as  if  the  earthly  solidity  of 
that  huge  edifice  was  no  more,  and  in 
its.  place  stood] a  luminous  spectre  of 
flame,  imitating  its  form,  and  shining 
with  the  sunny  glories  of  resurrection. 

The  65d  chapter  describes  a  fair  held 
in  tie  court  of  the  Louvre  consecrated 


to  the  display  of  French  industry.  There 
are  three  important  manufactories  at  or 
near  Paris  which  produce  ^rtides  that  , 

looking- 

vastnesd 

excel 

a  similar'  institution  near  Blackfriars* 
bridge.  (2)  The  porcelain  manufac* 
torv  at  Seve,  where  the  symmetry  of  the 
building,  the  combination  of  accom* 
plished  artists,  and  the  exquisite  mate- 
rial, execution  and  form  of  the  ware  are 
equally  worthy  of  praise.  (3)  The  la* 
pestry  manufactory  at  the  Gobelins, 
where  the  drawing  of  the  painter  is  ri- 
valled and  his  colouring  surpassed,  in 
a  tissue  of  dyed  wool.  Some  jewellers 
engrave  the  inside  of  glass  ewers  with 
the  peH^ection  of  a  Cameo  $  it  is  a  pity 
to  squander  such  art  on  a  material  so 
fraiL 

A  just  observation  occurs  in  p.  320  z 
"  No  man  can  promise  himself  mat  any* 
portable  oliject  shall  be  stationary  in 
Paris.'*  They  fiew-ftimish  their  squares 
with  fresh  works  of  art,  as  we  new-fur^ 
nish  a  saloon.  The  horses  from  Venice 
were  once  at  the  Invalides,  now  in  the 
place  Caut)useL  The  four  allegorical 
figures  representing  quarters  of  the 
woridf  were  once  m  the  place  Victoire, 
and  are  now  ki  the  InvaUdes.  Countless 
statues  and  pictures  have  been  brought  < 
from  Versailles  to  decorate  the  Tuile- 
ries and  the  Louvre.  Now  Versailles 
is  to  be  fitted  up  again,  and  other  pic- 
tures and  statues  are  to  be  carried  thi- 
ther. The  national  library,  though 
spaciously  lodged  and  conveniently  ar- 
ranged»  is- to  occupy  rooms  in  the  Lou* 
vre  of  a  more  stately  exterior  appear- 
ance. These  changes  however  have 
commonly  an  adequate  motive.  The 
progress  of  embellishment  since  the  year 
1790  is  obvious,  since  178S  still  greater. 
New  kays  have  been  cleared,  new  bridges 
built,  and  new  market-places  opened  on 
tlie  site  of  demolished  convents.  Pri- 
vate palaces  which  were  confiscated  by 
the  nation  have  received  a  useful  desti- 
nation. No  building  of  eminent  beauty- 
hut  is  become  the  home  of  some  public 
institution  $  no  eminent  national  esta- 
blishment, but  is  harboured  in  some  ad- 
mirable edifice.  The  hbspiul  called  the 
Hotel-dieu,  the  exchange,  and  the  post- 
office  are  amone  the  meanest  of  the  Pari- 
sian public  buudings.  In  London  too 
the  post-office  disappoints  :  it  should  be 
transferred  to  Moorfields,  where  Ae 
nightly  parade  of  mail-coaches   would 
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have  space  to  expand;  and  Bethlem 
hospital  should  be  stationed  in  a  re- 
moter and  lonelier  spot.  It  is  true  the 
Pinstans  liave  only  the  shell  of  an  admi- 
riky,  only  the  shell  of  courts  of  justice, 
oiily  the  shell  of  a  senate  and  legislative 
body ;  but  these  shells  are  far  finer  than 
those  which  inclose  the  analogous  bodies 
in  London. 

At  p.  S35  Mr.  Holcroft  notices  the 
inscription  oa  the  Inralides 

Iiidivi$]biUty  of  ibe'Frenrh  Itepiiblic: 
Ubeny!  Equality!  Fraternity  i 

and  observes  that  at  one  of  the  public 
festivak  the  word  Bonaparte  had  been 
put  itp  so  as  to  cover  almost  wholly  the 
second  line.  He  was  struck  by  the  apt 
coincidence,  but  rexnarVed  no  seqsation 
in  other  observers  A  similar  instance 
might  have  been  noticed  on  the  palace  of 
tlie  Tuileries.  In  the  pavilion  inscribed 
LiBfcBTV  dwell  the  guards  ;  in  the  pa- 
vilion inscribed  Equality  dwells  Bona- 
parte.   Qn  the  pantheon  is  written  Aux 

C&AXOSHOMMES  LA  PATRIE   RECONNAIg* 

siNTE:  it  contains  not  a  single  statue. 
Does  this  betray  the  want  of  greatiiess, 
or  the  want  of  gratitude  ? 

Mr.  Holcroft  inveighs  against  French 
vanity.  This  is  not  a  word  of  easy  defi* 
artion.  Eager  desire  of  the  applause  of 
others  is  a  leading  trait  of  French  cha- 
racter; but  this  desire  almost  always 
operates  in  the  same  direction  as  benevo- 
lence :  for,  whenever  people  know  what 
actions  are  most  conducive  to  their  be. 
nefit,  they  bestow  on  such  actions  their 
applause :  so  that  it  is  merely  the  result 
of  ignorance  in  the  applaiiders,  wlien 
they  do  not  obtain  useful  conduct  for 
their  praise.  Englisli  pride  is  said  to  be 
satisfied  ^'ith  its  own  approbation  ;  but 
there  is  not  the  same  security  that  indU 
VI dual  will  shall  correspond  with  general 
interest,  or  utility,  as  there  is  that  the 
wHl  of  numbers  sball  correspond  with  it: 
does  it  not  follow  that  the  love  of  praise 
is  a  more  desirable  motive  of  conduct 
in  the  generality,  than  the  pursuit  of 
self-sati«.faction?  The  error  of  French- 
inea  is  to  be  too  short-sighted  in  the  gra- 
tification they  strive  for;  and  to  value 
higher  the  praise  of  the  moment  than 
tliat  eventual  praise  which  aggrandizes 
for  life.  They  are  too  soon  hurried 
away  by  the  civfum  ardor  prava  juhentlum^ 
and  too  soon  checked  by  the  frown  of 
Uic  tyrant. 

This  eager  desire  of  applanse  is  al- 


most always  accompanied  with  a  disa- 
agreeable  quality,  which  in  strictness 
ought  to  be  called  arrogemcey  that  Is,  with 
the  perpetual  assertion  of  a  claim  to  have 
merited  the  approbation  of  others  in  a 
higher  degree  than  they  admit*  Mr, 
Holcroft  justly  says  at  pa;»e  370, 

**  In  the  fine  arts  the  French  -^nll  not 
allow  any  modem  people,  the  Italians 
excepted,  to  be  named  ;  and  fn  the  high- 
est of  those  arts,  poetry,  particularly  the 
dnuna,  they  claim  exclusive  sovereignty. 
The  Italians  are  treated  as  buffoons ;  the 
Germans  and  English  as  barbarians; 
they  do  not  examine,  they  deride  and 
despise.  By  this  conduct  every  nation 
feels  itself  insulted ;  for  of  all  the  fine 
arts  poetry  is  the  most  generally  fasci- 
nating; and  of  all  the  species  of  poetry* 
the  fascination  of  the  drama  is  tlie 
greatest." 

A  curious  experiment  oa  haman  na- 
ture has  been  made  during  our  owa 
time  in  Germany,  which  may  assist  ift 
deciding  the  long-pending  question  be- 
tween the  Grecian  and  the  Gothic  drama. 
In  consequence  of  the  passion  of  the  great 
king  of  Prussia  for  French  licerature* 
all  the  fine  tragedies  of  the  French  were 
long  ago  translated  into  German  alex- 
andrini^s,  many  of  them  by  distinguished 
poets,  such  asWeisse,  and  were  performed 
at  Dresden,  Berlin,  and  throughout  Ger- 
many. Sulzer  and  Lcssing,  two  excellent 
Greek  scholars,  published  about  the  same 
period  their  tlieorctical  criticism,  and  in- 
vestigated the  tlieory  of  dramatic  art,  in 
a  manner,  which  no  French  critic, except 
Diderot,  has  any  pretensions  to  have  ri- 
valled. Invited  by  fashion  to  lean  to- 
ward Greek  and  French  models,  and 
precautioned  by  works  of  imperishable 
criticism  against  any  real  imprudence, 
what  have»  the  German  dramatists  dotie  ? 
Gothe,  content  with  proving  by  his 
Iphigenia  in  Tauris  w^hat  he  could  in 
Greekness  of  ;nanner  surpass  Racine« 
quits  that  mode  of  composition  for  the 
native  natural  got  hie  modem  drama,  and 
endeavours  to  via  with  Shakespeare  by 
his  Egmont,  and  his  Godfred  of  Berli- 
chingen.  SchiUer  and  Kotzebue,  names, 
as  immortal  as  their  language,  have  com- 
posed their  fin<;st  tragedies  in  perfect  con- 
tempt of  the  unities  of  time  and  place. 
Lessing  alone  leans  to  the  French  precau- 
tions, and  Lessing  is  found  to  produce  a 
comparatively  feebler  effect.  With  mo- 
dels of  both  sorts  before  them,  witli  the 
whole  extant  mass  of  critical  literature 
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in  active  circulation  among  them,  the 
Germans  have  from  theory  and  from 
experience  given  the  preference  to  the 
gothic  drama.  Its  changes  of  scene  de- 
light the  spectator's  eye  ;  the  prolonga- 
tion of  time  renders  it  possible  to  dra- 
matize with  probability  events  of  greater 
moment,  interest,  and  complexity,  than 
can  be  squeezed  into  a  French  tragedy  ; 
and  the  whole  plan  of  dialogue  is  more 
dramatic.  A  French  tragedy  begins 
and  ends  with  epic  poetry,  but  a  gothic 
play  preserves  throughout  the  same  con- 
sistent  method  of  deiineation. 

If  the  poet  does  his  business  worse, 
the  manager  does  it  better  in  France 
than  in  England,  He  does  not  hire  a 
theatre  too  large  for  an  audience  to  hear 
in.  Ke  causes  the  subordinate  parts  to 
te  acted  with  propriety.  *  His  scenery  is 
adapted,  and  his  dresses  are  far  more 
learnedly  and  attentively  in  costume 
than  in  an  English  theatre.  He  can 
despise  finery,  and  dress  a  Greek  plain  : 
tvery  stool  or  chair  in  Cmna  has  the  Ro- 
man moulding  :  the  parts  even  of  tlie 
dumb  waiters  are  studied. 

Mr.  Holcroft  riotices  the  extraordinary 
love  of  the  French  for  dogs  :  this  taste 
is  probably  connected  with  the  lewd- 
ness of  the  French  disposition :  there  is 
tio  animal  whose  demonstrations  of  affec- 
tion $0  frequently  assume  an  indecent 
character  as  those  of  the  dog  :  from  ob- 
serving the  dog  the  Dutch  philosopher 
JHemsterhuis  drew  the  inference  that  all 
tlifi  ber.cvolent  affections  are  modifica- 
tions of  I'lst.  Among  the  rich,  men  and 
tvoraen,  have  all  their  lap-dcgs ;  among 
the  poor  very  large  dogs  are  kept  in  such 
numbei-s,  that  they  must  sensibly  affect 
the  consumption  of  provisions.  Dog- 
carts aro common,  greens  are  brought  to 
market  by  dogs,  children  are  drawn  by 
dogs.  One  would  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  of  a  riot  of  the  dogs  in  Paris  mak- 
ing themselves  masters  of  the  butchery, 
and  plundering  the  shambles  in  flocks. 
It  is  not  good  for  men  to  live-  among 
dogs  :  the  dog  has  a  deal  of  base 
servility,  which  still  fawns  on  the  roaster 
who  is  lugging  his  ears,  or  lashing  his 
hide  :  the  dog  behaves  well  to  whom  he 
fears,  but  tyrannizes  oyer  inferior  ani- 
mals wh^m  he  can  worry* 

«» It  is  a  frequent  remark  of  the  En^* 
lish  who  have  visited  Paris, '  says  Mr, 
Holcroft,  «•  that  the  lower  classs  of  the 
EngliKh  ate  by  no  means  equal  in  rea- 
diness of  reply  and  quickness  of  concep- 
tion to  the  common  people  of  France.*' 


This  quickness,  this  plasticity,-  thi^ 
adaptabilityof  character  is  also  a  feature 
of  the  common  people  in  Scotland  :  it 
seems  to  depend  on  the  imperfect  divi- 
sion of  labour  which  prevails  in  poor 
countries.  The  young  must  be  fitted  to 
turn  their  hands  to  any  thing,  as  the 
phrase  is,  w^here  the  chante  oi  specific 
success,  the  demand  for  appropriate  la- 
bour, is  small.  All  savages  have  this 
versatility  of  talent.  In  manufacturing 
towns  it  prevails  least.  Take  a  French- 
man of  any  class  in  society,  and  fling  htm 
into  any  other  however  opposite,  and  he 
will  be  more  at  home  in  his  new  place,  be 
it  a  great  rise  or  a  great  fall,  than  a  na- 
tive of  any  otiier  country.  Our  womien 
acquit  themselves  well  in  sudden  changes 
from  prosperity  to  adversity,  or  from  ad- 
versity to  prosperity  ;  but  our  men  haVe 
not  die  suppleness  of  Frenchmen,  ^his 
is  an  advantage  especially  in  revolu- 
tionary times :  it  is  perhaps  accompanied 
with  an  inability  to  advance  themselves 
decisively  by  persevering  uniform  efforts 
in  a  single  undeviating  direction:  at  least 
the  French  produce  a  vast  crop  of  sud- 
den merit  in  any  line  that  becomes  of 
national  demand,  and.  a  comparatively 
smaR  crop  of  those  enduring,  separate 
and  singular  exertions,  which  accumulate 
into  stationary  utility.  Their  efforts  seem 
those  of  competition  and  emulation,  nut 
tliose  of  disinterested  ambition. 

"  The  neighbourhood  of  grandeur 
and  beggary  is  every  where  apparent," 
(says  our  author).  Far  less  than  for-- 
merly.  The  neighbourhood  of  gran- 
deur is  become  very  scarce.  The  fair- 
est hotels  of  the  nobility  have  been  con- 
secrated to  the  use  of  the  state  by  the 
magical  inscription  "  Liberty  and  Equa- 
lity." The  second-rate  palaces  are  sub- 
divided into  private  dwellings,  and  com- 
inonly  contain  four  or  more  indepen- 
dent families.  The  rents  of  villas  at  Pas- 
sy,  Auteuil,  &c.  have  greatly  diminished  i 
those  of  Parisian  houses  little.  The 
French,  like  the  Edinburgers,  occupy 
JlaU  :  each  family  has  its  whole  conve- 
niences on  the  same  floor :  at  bottom  and 
at  top  dwell  the  poor,  in  the  second  story 
the  middle  cla<;s.  This  method  of  ar* 
rangement  implies  dirty  stair-cases,  and 
thorough-fare  bed-rooms,  and  a  conse* 
quent  indifference,  from  habit,  to  what 
We  consider  as  the  uncleanliness  and  inde- 
licacy of  such  passages.  The  apartment* 
are  larger,  and  furnished  in  a  grander, 
purer,  and  less  finical  taste  than  those  of 
the  corresponding  classes  in  EngliJi  so* 
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aetfi  The  French  ipend  less  in  hospi- 
calitjy  more  in  lodgezneat  than  the  Bag-* 
lish.  The  aim  is  at  rank,  not  at  com* 
fort.  Misery,  as  well  as  superfluity  has 
diminished.  The  guingettet^  or  ale- 
houses  of  the  multitude,  thrive  and  are 
iTproved.  Bare  feet  and  wooden  shoes 
hare  disappeared.  In  consequence  of 
the  great  demand  for  men  in  the  ar- 
mies of  the  republic  the  wages  of  lH.bour 
throughout  France  have  risen,  in  the 
provinces  one  fourth,  in  Paris  one  third. 
I  have  seen  in  the  pit  at  the  opera,  a 
plasterer  vho  had  been  at  work  in 
rcy  apartiiient.  Many  sorts  of  labour 
formerly  done  by  men  are  now  under- 
taken by  women,  such  as  sweeping 
sipartments,  cooking  even,  and  fetching 
water.  Shop*keeping,  letting  chairs  in 
the  public  churches,  weaving,  footing, 
and  grafting  silk  stockings,  letting  draw- 
ers to  bathers,  seaming  fpr  the  tailors, 
painting  decorations  on  furniture,  are 
moitly  performed  by  women,  many  of 
\^hom  live  unmarried  and  rear  a  family 
with  considerable  decorum  and  facility. 
In  some  printing-offices  women  are  em- 
ployed. There  is  little  domestic  educa- 
tion \  children  are  put  out  to  nurse,  put 
cot  to  school,  and  taken  home  with  beg- 
^rly  elements  of  education,  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  made  to  earn  any  thing. 
The  loss  of  infant  life  is  prodigious  :  the 
narses  about  Paris  outherod  Herod. 
Adultery  is  on  the  decrease;  it  has  ceased 
to  be  reputable  in  France :  men  begin 
to  fed  that  there  is  a  want  of  dignity  in 
begging  for  what  they  can  bu^.  This  is 
the  first  step  to  every  reformation.  There 
can  be  no  very  strong  parental  afiection 
m  the  husband  of  a  suspected  woman  ; 
cf  course  little  attention  to  educate  and 
to  provide  for  tlic  ofFsprinff.  Economy, 
industry,  the  principles  of  justice  in  the 
d'stri^ution  of  property,  can  never  take 
root  in  a  family,  whose  cradle  is  sup. 
p)^d  to  con  tarn  a  changeling  substituted 
by  the  mother-  Filial  affection  scarceily 
criginates  where  its  object  is  uncertain 
or  uifamous  :  and  does  not  last  to  repay 
the  debt  of  infancy  to  age.  Adultery 
prevaib  most  where  the  men  are  nume- 
rous and  poor:  it  is  recurred  to  as  a 
cheap  plan  of  indulgence,  which  the  la- 
bour, no  otherwise  to  be  turned  to  ac- 
count, of  a  given  quantity  of  seductive 
attentions  will  purchase:  it  abounds 
therefore  in  Italy,  and  in  Spain  :  but  in 
rich. countries,  and  in  times  of  war,  it 
cauirally  abates.  Coarser  sins  have  not 
decreased :  in  the  creed  of  French  epi- 
Ami.  RiT.YoL.III. 
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curism^  continence  is  Ae  only  unnatural 
vice.  Books,  prijits,  and  exhibitions  of 
the  most  exceptionable  kind  are  frec^uent 
in  the  Palais-royiU. 

The  best  school  in  Paris  is  the  Ecole 
Polyteclmiqiii.  It  embraces,  besides  the 
classical  languages,  the  encyclopedic  « 
sciences.  Drawing  is  taught  to  ever}^ 
individual,  as  we  teach  writing.  ColleC'* 
tions  of  instruments  to  facilitate  instruc: 
tion  are  deposited  at  the  institution.  The 
first  professors  in  Paris  lecture  there—; 
Mongc,  Fourcroy,  Berth ollet :  it  is  con- 
ducted after  tlw  manner  of  a  Scotish  uni- 
versity, and  is  especially  attentive  to  the 
mathematical  and  military  sciences.  It 
was  intended  to  consist  of  picked,  boys, 
who  headed  the  classes  of  inferior  schook;  •. 
but  interest  at  court  can  introduce  the 
desirable  proportion  of  dulness.  This 
school,  like  every  thing  French,  is  made 
a  sliow:  the  lecture-rooms  are  superb* 
the  apparatus  dazzling,  the  building 
noble,  the  teachers  celebrated,  an4 
strangers  struggle  for  permission  to  be 
present  at  a  lecture. 

The  Ecole  Feierinatre  is  also  in  good 
hands.  It  is  situated  at  Charenton ;  and 
supplied  not  only  with  an  admirable  col* 
lection  of  exquisite  anatomical  prepara- 
tions and  injections  of  animals  and  mon- 
sters :  but  with  land,  on  which  Spanish 
sheep,  Java  hogs,  Arabian  horses,  and 
other  improved  breeds  of  cattle  are  rear- 
ed for  presents  to  the  prefects  of  depart«p 
ments.  Thus  the  new  races  are  speedily 
diffused  over  the  surface  of  France. 
Oreat  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Godine  ju- 
nior for  the  courtesy  with  which  strange 
ers  are  received,  and  the  intelligence 
with  which  tliey  are  iiistructed.  The  . 
profession  of  veterinary  surgeon  is  be- 
come general  in  France :  every  regiment 
of  cavalry  has  one,  who  often  holds  n 
commission  besides. 

La  Morgue,  a  grated  chamber  in 
which  the  dead  bodies  of  suicides  and  of 
other  victims  to  suspicious  accidents  are 
exposed  to  be  owned,  is  described  by 
Mr.  Holcroft  as  empty  on  the  average 
about  twice  in.  a  month.  Now  as  there 
are  often  two  or  more  dead  bodies,  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  about  a  death  per  day 
of  this  kind  is  detected  in  Paris.  *  What 
the  coroner's  register  would  stat6  to  be  • 
the  average  number  of  suicides  and  tmac-  . 
countable  deaths  in  London  is  unknown ; 
but  probably  it  bears  as  large  a  proportion 
to  the  population.  If  Par  is  be.  supposed 
to  con^in  550,000  inhabitants,  one  vo^ 
luntary   or  sudden   death    ner  day  U 
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rf»evLt  Me  in  fifteen  nandted  persdni 
yearly.  This  is  not  much*  There  is 
more  humanity  in  Tisiting  the  rash  self. 
destroyer  at  hornet  than  in  thus  dragging 
his  carcase  to  indecent  exposure  and 
contemptuous  burial  For  the  tenderness 
€>f  personal  and  family  morality  to  stamp 
suicide  with  displeasure  is  natural ;  but 
the  magistrate  has  no  right  to  be  angry 
with  tho3e»  who,  being  tired  of  the  ban- 
quet (^life,  witUrawirom  a  place  which 
others  covet.  The  subterfuges  to  avoid 
confiscation  often  bring,  in  England,  the 
teputation  of  insanity  on  families,  where 
there  was  only  incurable  personal  dis- 
ease, or  unexpected  incurable  poverty. 
In  the  year  viii.  there  were  but  130 
dead  bodies,  and  in  the  year  ix.  but  190 
brought  to  La  Morgue ;  but  this  is  un- 
derstood to  be  below  the  average:  of 
these,  from  ten  to  twelve  had  perished 
by  the  violence  of  others.  If  the  com- 
xnon  soldiers  killed  in  fair  duel  with  each 
other  be  included  in  this  reckoning,  it 
rednces  within  narrow  limits  the  annual 
number  of  murders. 

Mr.  Holcroft's  account  of  the  state 
of  religion  at  Paris  is  given  in  these 
words : 

'<  Govemmeot  has  organised  nejigioD.  At 
the  head  of  the  church  no  pope  is  placed  $ 
no  cardinal  go\'erns  under  him:  the  chief 
consul  of  France  will  not  admit  of  compe* 
titor  in  church  or  state;  he  can  brook  no 
oontroul ;  he  can  imagine  no  understanding 
sufficiently  vast  to  give  him  instruction. 

**  Citiaeii  l^ortalis,  lately  an  einigraat, 
ticti  und«r  the  supreme  Bonaparte;  by  hisa 
hs  nffuhfs  in  atttes  are  supenntended. 

'*  And  what  manncrr  of  man  is  cltiaea 
PortAlis? 

"  His  political  career  is  too  public  to  need 
any  report  of  mine  concerning  its  progress : 
but  his  private  opinions  are,  perhaps,  some- 
•thing  less  notorious. 

•*  After  he  fled  from  France,  he  visited 
various  cities  of  Germany;  where  the  general 
tone  of  his  conversation  declared  him  to  be 
what  is  called  entirely  free  from  religious  pre- 
judices; for  him  no  opinion^  merely  as  an 
opinion,  was  too  licentious.  But  this  was 
not  because  he  wished  to  probe  error,  and  to 
profit  by  acquired  knowledge :  he  held  it  a 
tolly  to  talk  of  conupt  ages,  or  corrupt  na- 
tions. Though  every  feci  of  historical  and 
individual  experience  prove  the  pernictons 
falsehood  of  the  opinion,  he  maintained  that 
men  arc  and  ever  were  the  same ;  and  that, 
being  acied  upon  solely  by  self  interest, 
the  art  of  governing  them  is  the  art  of  pro- 
fiting by  their  selfishness.  Popery  he  afSrmed 
tube  the  only  state  religion  ;  because,  as  he 
v^nphatieally' added,  it  is  a  sieve  tlwt  will 
rjmr  any  polities  to  pass. 

'*  Citizen  Portali*  is  become  the  secret  and 
•ne  of  the  most  intimate  counsellors  of  the^ 
•^'«f  C(»n''ul. 


*'  That  these,  and  the  whole  trstn  of  Aeir 
relative  opinions,  were  the  daily  topics  of  hia 
conversation  I  have  the  woid  of  a  man  of 
mild  manners,  strict  probity,  and  no  less  fa« 
moits  for  the  powers  of  his  mind  thao  the 
purity  of  his  morals. 

" '  Under  politicians  so  profound,  the 
church  has  been  wrested  from  the  piecariout 
patronage  of  the  pious ;  and  once  more  join- 
ed to  the  state.  What  the  sum  of  the  be- 
nefits may  be,  which  the  state  is  to  feoeive 
from  religion  and  religion  from  the  state, 
time  must  determine :  present  appeaiaooes 
augur  but  fidntly.  That  lordly  host,  whose 
voices  combined  inspired  even  majesty  with, 
tremendous  awe,  and  so  frequently  drove 
ignorance  fiantic,  is  now  replaced  by  twdve 
parochial  churches,  one  for  each  municipa- 
lity, and  twenty-se^-ea  chapels  of  ease,  for 
the  catholic  worship. 

**  The  protestants  are  allowed  thfee  chapds  $ 
the  total  for  catholic  and  protestant  is  forty- 
two  ;  and  beside  these  there  is  at  pre- 
sent no  other  place  of  religious  worship  ta 
Paris. 

"  And  are  these  churdies  and  chapels  duly 
and  respectfully  attended  ? 

**  lliis  I  n^ade  a  constant  object  of  en- 
quiry. 

*^  As  masses,  private  and  public,  vespers,  and 
other  ceremonies  are  performing  through  per* 
haps  one  half  of  the  day,  the  churobes  are 
open  one  half  of  the  day  i  the  chnrcbes  nm 
open,  and  you  seldom  can  enter  them  but 
a  few  scattered  beings  are  seen  kneeling  round 
this  or  that  petty  side  altar,  aiKi  interceding* 
if  words  muttered  can  be  called  intercession^ 
with  the  holy  Virgin,  But  these  solitary 
beings  are  much  the  greatest  number  of  them» 
old  women  \  the  youna  of  either  sex  are  sel- 


dom seen  there ;  except  brought  to  high  mass 
by  their  parents,  or  attracted  by 
mony,  or  church  fesHval. 


«'  At  high  mass  itself*  the  old  ate  much 
more  numerous  than  theyoungf  and  the  wo* 
men  than  the  men. 

"  In  proportion  as  the  crowd  is  attracted 
the  congregation  is  disorderly.  There  are  no 
seats,  a  very  few  within  the  choir  excepted 
for  j)ersons  in  office  ;  but,  the  choir  being 
o|)en,  a  multitude  of  rush-bottomed  chairs* 
exceeding  rude  and  generally  old  and  dirty^ 
stand  ready  to  be  hired ;  I  fon|^  if  at  a  half- 
penny or  a  penny  each  |  and  this  is  a  source  of 
we  church  revenue. 

^'  At  every  part  of  the  service*  as  well  ta 
sermon  time  as  during  mass,  numbers  are  iza 
motion:  people  come  and  go,  make  the 
church  their  thorough&re,  are  silent  or 
talkative,  dirty  or  clean,  and  act  with  the 
most  perfect  indtfTerence  with  respect  to  time^ 
place,  or  other  circumstance. 

<*  Behind  the  preacher  a  prompter  Is  seal- 
ed ;  who  as  is  the  pracdce  al  the  theatre, 
wliispets  the  word,  it  the  actor  blunders  i& 
his  part. 

"  During  the  sermon,  the  supeiintendeafs 
of  the  chairs  make  the  round  of  thnr  cuatoni* 
erS;  to  collect  the  sons. 

'*  Ifttie  people  are  thus  ignorant  and  i 
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Ins,  mcapaMe  horn  habit,  tempw.  and 
tfaooghtlessDcsa,  of  deeoit  ofder»  the  priesti 
tbeoudvcs  rarely  afford  them  neither  coun* 
Idiaoce  Bor  example  ? 

**  The  priests  themselTes  have  the  perfect 
appearance <»f machines;  tbatproceed  throagh 
a  regular  abaolutc  clock-work  set  of  motions, 
I  without  an^  power  of  variety,  or  token  of 
|»ling.  Vanoos  parcels  of  them  are  perform-* 
tngrarioas  eeremooies,  in  different  parts 
of  the  cbnieh*  at  the  same  time.  Here  in  the 
cfaoti,Jt  IS  high  mass :  before  an  altar,  vonder, 
ao  the  left»  some  private  mass  for  a  departKl 
tool  is  hankd  over :  by  the  side  of  this,  or 
opposite  as  it  may  happen,  some  other  cere* 
iDony,  of  marriage,  baptism,  or  burial,  is  per* 
forrnia^  In  another  compartment  a  school 
U  kept ;  and  the  pupils  nave,  not  only  the 
ghostly  and  munoane  admonitions  of  the 
priest  their  teacher,  by  which  to  profit,  but, 
die  whole  scene  bdbre  them  for  contempla- 
tion and  instruction. 

"  Would  you  then  have  the  wotld  believe 
that  a  body  of  men,  still  held  in  veneration 
W  a  great  paxt  of  France,  and  assuminjg  even 
heavenly  sanctity,  are  but  the  exhibitions  of 
shows ;  which  can  only  amuse  child  reu«  while 
they  ntterty  disgrace  wisdom  and  traduce 
virtue? 

•'  Let  the  world  enquire  into  facts,  and 
think  for  itself:  if  any  man  do  not  venerate 
the  beoe£icU>rs  of  the  world,  it  can  only  be  be* 
cause  he  is  not  aware  that  they  are  so.  Monks 
are  but  men,  and  men  but  imitators^  It  is 
taken  for  panted  that  things,  which  have 
been  sanctioned  by  long  practice,  must  have 
meeh  good  sense  in  them,  though  they  may 
contain  a  mixture  of  mistake  ;  and,  in  a 
majority  of  instances,  this  opinion  will  be 
(rue :  in  others,  it  will  be  a  prejudice  pregnant 
with  mischief. 

*'  Few  minds  have  that  dwee  of  stimulus 
which  is  necessary  to  carry  mem  through  a. 
severe  investigation  of  lacts,  and  afterward 
to  enable  them  to  make  deductions  so  clear, 
and  so  forcible,  that  they  shall  conviuctt 
•chers  as  well  as  themselves. 

"  Boys  have  been  indiscriminately  prompt- 
ed, and  always  bv  selfish  motives,  to  follow 
the  ^feision  ofmonk  or  priest,  ^viiich  pro- 
£r!i5ion  they  are  taught ;  yet  they  have  been 
sopposed  to  act  from  divine  inspiration.  Are 
boys  indiscriminately  ins]>ired  :  indtscrimi- 
naiehr  capable  of  tcacHing  wisdom  and  virtue? 
Fatal  e3^>erience  has  proved  they  are  not. 
Giits  so  great  are  rare  indeed ! 

**  Many  a  priest  kno^vs  not  how  he  became 
a  priest  i  'sus))ects  not  that  there  can  be  any 
error,  in  things  which  the  parroted  wisdom 
of  mankind  luve  taught  him  to  consider  as 
sacred;  and«  with  great  innocence  of  inten- 
uon,  would  hold  tlwt  man  as  a  monster, 
who  should  tell  him  that  the  functions,  which 
he  (kflv  perfoffms  as  no  less  than  the  emana- 
tioos  ik  ifivtne  wisdom,  are  the  extreme  of 
absurdity,  the  inventions  of  selfishness  in  a 
stale  ot  insanity,  and  totally  destructive  of 
those  simple  andpnre  moral  principles  which 


the  gospel  contains ;  and  which  the  worst 
man  on  earth  reveres  i  how  much  soever  he 
may  infringe  them/* 

Mr.  Holcroft  then  dots  not  believe 
that  religion  is  about  io  strike  root  at 
Paris.  Let  htm  recollect  that  the  catho- 
lic religion»  wherever  it  has  been  patro- 
nized by  the  slate,  has  been  found  uni* 
formly  progressive.  It  favours  igno- 
rance in  the  multitude^  and  is  adapted  to 
the  ignorance  it  diffuses.  Portalis  may 
profess  to  restore  popery,  because  it  ia 
useful  to  the  magistrate :  he  cotxld  not 
else  have  reconciled  the  ruling  orders  to 
their  parts  in  the  exhibition ;  but  his  em* 
ployer  is  sincere.  Bonaparte  had  a  Cor« 
sican  not  a  French  education,  and  hie 
reading  has  not  extended  far  enough  to 
supercede  the  prejudices  of  his  infancy. 
He  has  prophesied  and  wiU  accomplish 
the  conversion  of  Monee,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished infidels.  Tot  Egyptian  pro- 
clamation was  the  work  ot  his  staff  <^ 
iofutiup  and  was  probably  signed,  unread. 
The  new  generation  of  Frenchmen  are 
not  proselytes  to  infidelity,  but  brought 
up  in  it ;  they  have  therefore,  none  ofthe 
xeal  of  converts,  and  some  of  the  boy- 
ish ambition  to  appear  wiser  than  their 
fathers.  The^  may  take  for  granted  the 
fallacy  of  religion  ;  but  their  impiety  is 
blind  faith  :  and  the^  are  very  likely  to 
find  out  with  Tertnllian,  that  it  is  vastly 
more  bgenions  to  be  a  christian.  From 
onersect  to  another  the  passage  is  difii- 
ctdt,  it  must  be  disputed  at  every  stand  s 
but  from  admitting  nothing  to  admitting 
every  thin^  the  chaiige  is  equally  compa- 
tible with  mctirtosity.  Msurmontel,  La* 
faarpe,  and  the  translator  of  Herodotus 
have  aposutized  from  unbelief.  Reli- 
gious books  increase  in  demand.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Notre  Dame  new  edi- 
tions of  the  Esprit  dc  Gtnit^  and  other 
manuals  of  devotion  are  exposed  to  sale 
with  visible  success.  The  jew  lumberers 
unpack  once  more  the  akar-candlesttcks  | 
the  pious  buy  them  at  second-hand, 
atid  present  with  triumphant  glee  to 
their  churches  these  furbislied  trophies 
of  hell  subdued.  Necklaces  are  strung 
like  rosaries,  and  decorated  with  a  cross. 
The  courtiers  know  that  to  attend  mass 
is  a  recommendation  at  the  Tuileries: 
fashion  is  omnipotent  over  a  French- 
man's belief,  it  is  la  grace  tffitace*  Cuvier, 
the  best  comparative  anatomist  in  Parist 
permits  himself  to  question  in  his  lec- 
tures the  doctrine  of  final  causes ;  he  is 
not  willingly  employed  by  tlie  govern- 
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ment  to  lectnre  in  the  schools  of  the 
state;  at  the  Lycecun  his  emoluments 
result  from  subscription.  Lalande  and 
his  calendar  are  going  out  of  fashion. 
Even  the  accommodating  Volney  has 
been  insulted.  But  Chateau^briamly  and 
the  christianists,  are  noticed  as  great 
men ;  the  poets  are  all  turned  hymn- 
makers;  of  Voltaire  and  the  half-for* 
gotten  deistical  writers,  women  seek  an 
account  in  Barrnel,  as  we  in  Inland. 
The  lowest  superstitions  are  profusely 
practised ;  indulgencies  are  proclaimed 
on  wall  bills ;  penny-presents  of  painted 
gays  are  hung  up  by  the  devout  in  the 
church  of  Montmartre,  which  is  become 
a  place  of  pilgrimage.  Sacred  dramas, 
such  as  the  Esther  of  Racine,  have  been 
revived  at  the  epera ;  the  death  of  Abel 
is  frequently  played  at  the  French  the- 
atre ;  it  must  be  owned,  however,  that 
where  Cain,  like  the  Ixion  of  Euripides, 
defies  the  thunderer,  many  of  the  audi- 
ence seemed  to  applaud  not  only  Talma, 
but  the  sentiment ;  and  chat,  when  the 
thunder- cloud  descends,  the  actors  had 
contrived  to  personate  the  unseen  Jeho- 
vah by  a  broken-voiced  old  man,  whose 
squeaking  put  the  pit  in  a  titter*  There  • 
is  still  an  antichristian  faction  in  Paris, 
powerful  in  the  armies  and  in  the  pro- 
fessions, friendly  to  liberty,  and  very 
hostile  to  the  usurper.  A  Julian  they 
could  have  borne;  but  a  Constantine 
they  abhor.  The  Bourbons  have  the 
folly  to  hope  in  the  clergy ;  else 

Mr.  Holcroft,  with  real  penetration, 
notices,  as  the  most  cliaracteristic  trait 
in  Bonaparte's  character — instantaneity 
of  decision.  The  vigilant  intolerance 
with  which  the  press  and  the  theatre  are 
guarded,  and  individuals  are  removed 
into  exile,  is  recorded  with  fidelity.  Mo- 
reau,  educated  to  the  bar,  and  attach- 
ed to  the  purest  theories  of  civil  liberty, 
had  greatly  the  overweight  of  popula- 
rity; but  his  indecisive  cautious  procras- 
tination, when  he  had  the  army  of  the 
Rhine  at  his  devotion,  and  had  no  chance 
of  ultimate  safety  but  in  risking  a  battle, 
lost  the  liberty,  and  saved  the  religion 
of  his  country.  Bonaparte  has  chosen 
to  retain  in  the  restored  church  of 
France  the  liberty  of  divorce,  which 
leads  many  to  suppose  that  he  intends  to 
repudiate  the  empress,  whenever  an  op«- 
portunity  offers  of  allying  himself  with 
anv  o\  the  royal  families  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Holcroft  reserves  for  his  conclud- 
ing chapters  the  repositories  of  antique 


sculpture  and  modem  painting,  lately 
enriched  by  Bonaparte  with  the  plunder 
of  Italy.  When  it  is  considered  that  the 
agreements  of  the  French  general  with 
the  conquered  cities,  were  ihostly  made 
for  a  hundred  works  of  art  to  be  picked 
by^  his  commissioners,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  almost  every  thing  deposited 
in  these  galleries  must  be  of  first  rate 
merit  and  value»  The  contiguity  of  so 
much  excellence  may  somewhat  weaken 
the  effect  and  dim  the  celebrity  of  pro- 
ductions, which  the  Italian  travellers 
have  so  often  described  with  enthusiasm; 
but  it  is  certainly  the  iinest  collection  of 
art  ever  brought  together  on  the  earth. 
The  whole  catalogue  sold  at  the  door 
better  deserved  translation  and  incorpo- 
ration in  this  work  than  those  programmes 
of  festivals,  ot  which  so  many  are  given* 
Mr.  Holcroft  displays  original  and  just 
views  in  art,  in  assigning  to  Philip  of 
Champagne  a  rank  hardly  yet  recog- 
nized. He  paints  from  nature,  and  like 
nature  :  most  of  his  countrymen  seem  to 
have  studied  only  in  a  gallery  of  sculp- 
ture :  they  join  togetlier  busts  and  limbs 
of  well- known  statues,  and  copy  passion 
from  the  tragic  masks  of  Le  Brun.  Like 
our  West,  Le  Brun  excelled  in  composi- 
tion and  in  drawing,  and  his  colouring  is 
more  forward,  but  his  expression  is 
affected  and  theatrical.  The  paintings 
of  Pous*?in  produce  little  effect  on  the 
walls  of  a  gallery ;  they  are  minute,  and 
the  colounng  is  grey  and  watery :  his 
deluge  is  admirable,  but  his  sunshine 
English.  Yet  for  the  furniture  of  an 
apartment  there  is  no  painter  so  desirable 
as  Poussin  :  the  longer  his  pictures  are 
studied,  the  more  feeling,  the  more  learn- 
ing, die  more  intellect  is  continually  un- 
folding itself  to  the  observer  :  the  vigi- 
lance of  his  accomplished  mind  is  di&r 
played  on  the  minutest  objects  of  his 
pencil.  His  physiognomies  are  antique 
and  statue-like;  his  figures  are  placed 
too  much  in  a  row,  as  if  he  were  giving 
a  design  for  a  basso-relievo;  but  he 
exerts  great  ingenuity  in  telling  his  story, 
and  in  varying  tlie  truly  pathetic  expres- 
sion of  his  figures. 

The  living  painters  of  the  French  are 
les^  formidable  rivals  to  our  own  than 
their  deceased  predecessors.  Gerard 
now  passes  for  the  best,  then  David,  then  • 
Vincout.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the 
French  school  to  copy  the  antique  sculp- 
ture perpetually :  this  teaches  drawing,  | 
and  gives  to  their  contour  a  precision 
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and  definheness  :  but  it  accustoms  the 
irr.agination  to  the  lineless  face  of  the 
statuaries,  and  to  stiff  and  angular  at- 
titudes :  French  paintings  never  deceive 
the  eye  into  an  opinion  of  prominence  ; 
strong  lights  and  shades,  and  vivid  co- 
louring are  systematically  shunned.  A 
Bclisartus,  clasping  his  dying  guide, 
whom  a  serpent  has  mortally  bitten, 
is  esteemed  the*  master-piece^  of  Ge- 
rard. 

We  regret  the  absence  of  a  list  of  an- 
tique statues  as  given  in  the  guide-books. 
The  Diana  from  Versailles  has  never 
been  sufficiently  praised  :  almost  in  the 
presence  of  the  Apollo  she  asserts  a  sis- 
terly resemblance. 

For  those  merits  which  the  useful  arts 
bestow  it  is  impossible  not  to  prei'er 
Lcndon  to  Paris :  but  for  the  charms 
derived  from  fine  art,  Paris  has  clearly 
the  advantage.  To  us  it  seems  strange 
to  attempt  luxury  before  one  has  attained 
convenience ;  and  to  overlook  utility  in 
the  pursuit  of  beauty ;  but  such  is  the 
character  of  French  civilization. 

How  very  capital  a  collection  of  cop- 
perplates is  attached  to  the  national  li- 
brary ought  to  have  been  noticed :  the 
rrtgraved  stones,  or  cameos,  and  the 
medals  are  about  to  be  placed  under  se- 
piraie  superintendants. 

In  the  collection  of  minerals  kept  at 
the  mint  is  a  specimen  of  basalt  inscribed 
^ith  arrow-head  characters:  it  should 


be  united  to  the  intaglios  of  the  national 
library. 

The  church  of  the  Invalides,  so  exqui- 
sitely adorned  with  fresco  paintings  and 
marble  *  floors,  and  remarkable  for  the 
sepulchre  of  Turcnne,  is  hurried  over 
with  too  fugitive  a  glance.  This  hospi- 
tal appears  a  noble  establishment ;  but, 
like  Chelsea,  it  is  in  fact  a  foolish  luxury. 
If  the  buildings  and  grounds  were  sold, 
their  capital  funded,  and  the  expences 
lavished  on  the  maintenance  of  the  in** 
mates  were  also  added  to  the  same  fund, 
double  the  number  of  persons  could 
be  provided  for  at  home  in  the  bosom 
of  their  families.  It  is  not  to  one  ano- 
ther that  these  cripples  can  delight  to 
shoulder  the  crutch  and  show  how  Helds 
were  won. 

In  making  a  second  edition  of  hit 
work,  we  u  ish  Mr.  Holcroft  would  li- 
mit its  matter  to  the  description  of  Paris, 
that  he  would  throw  out  some  of  the  an- 
tiquarian matter  and  some  of  the  pro- 
clamations, smd  bring  together  all  hit 
remark's  on  a  given  topic  in  order  tc^ 
preclude  dilatation  and  repetition.  Per- 
haps a  few  omissions  could  be  supplied 
from  other  sources.  He  would  'then 
have  furnished  a  volume  replete  with 
good  sense,  with  information,  with  enter- 
tainment, and  with  circumspection  ;  by 
its  topic  interesting,  by  its  illustrations 
splendid. 


Art.  XI.  Travels  in  China,  containing  Dfscripiionsy  Ohservations  and  Comparison ,  maJe 
end  collected  in  the  Course  of  a  short  Residence  at  the  Imperial  Palace  of  Tuen-nun-  Yuen^ 
and  on  a  subsequent  Journey  through  the  Country  frrjm  Pekin  to  Canton,  By  JouK 
Barrow,  Esq.  late  private  Secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Marat  tney»     ^to.  pp.  630. 


WHATEVER  may  have  been  the 
commercial  effects  of  our  embassy  to 
China,  literature  has  reaped  ample  ad- 
vantages from  it.  The  drawings  of  Mr. 
Alexander,  and  the  work  of  Mr.  Barrow, 
tave  communicated  more  information 
concerning  this  extraordinary  empire  and 
't'^  inhabitants,  than  could  be  collected 
t:om  all  our  former  travellers. 

Mr.  Barrow  in  his  preliminary  chapter 
disclaims  all  intention  of  dwelling  on 
those  subjefts  which  have  been  already 
treated  on  by  sir  George  Staunton,  his  ob- 
j^t  is  to  shew  the  Chinese  as  they  really 
a«,  and  to  lay  before  the  reader  such 
^ts  as  may  enable  him  to  settle  in  his 
o\yn  mind  the  point  of  rank  which  China 
™aybe  considered  to  hold  in  the  scale  of 

cirilized  nations.      By  the  early  travel- 


lers, China  had  been  represented  as  in  a 
far  higlier  degree  of  civilization  than  Eu- 
rope ;  it  is  here  well  observed,  that  those 
travellers  represented  it  truly,  but  that 
duting  the  two  centuries  and  a  half  which 
h:jve  elapsed,  Europe  has  been  progres- 
sive in  all  the  arts  of  life,  while  China  has 
stood  still. 

Tlie  first  part  of  the  Chinese  dominions 
which  the  squadron  touched  was  one  of 
tlie  islands  of  the  Chusan  Archipelago. 
It  was  the  best  in  the  troupe,  and  the 
most  populous,  except  tnat  of  Chusan,  a 
native  told  them  that  it  contained  tea 
thousand  inhabitants;  biu  the  English 
discovered  afterwards  that  diis  was  an 
indefinite  phrase  of  amplification,  and 
thjit  vrhen  a  Chinese  m«ans  to  speak  ex- 
pressly of  ten  thousand,  he  always  ia*-s 
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Tun<  thousand  nine  hunilred  and  mnetj- 
nine. 


The  country  ships  were  now  seen  in 
considerable  numbers  sailing  along  the 
coast  of  the  main  land.    They  were  ge* 
nerally  laden  with  small  timber^  piled 
dangerously  high  upon  the  decks  $  beams 
which  were  too  long  to  be  upon  die  deck 
of  a  single  ship,  were  laid  across  the 
decks  of  two  lashed  together.  These  ships 
are  very  ill  adapted  for  such  tempestuous 
seas.  The  form  of  the  hull  is  like  Uie  new 
moon  ;  the  bow  is  a  square  flat  surface, 
the  same  as  the  stern,  without  any  cut 
water,  and  without  any  keel ;  the  two 
ends  of  the  ship  rise  to  a  great  height 
above  the  deck ;  each  mast  consists  of  i 
single  Diece  of  timber,  and  has  a  single 
sail  01  matting,  stretched  by  means  of 
bamboosf  and  frequently  made  to  fiirl 
like  a  fan  i  the  rudder  is  so  placed  that  it 
4an  be  taken  up  on  approaching  sands 
and  shallows.  They  can  sail  withm  three 
and  a  hUf,  or  four  points  of  the  wind ; 
but  lose  this  advantage  over  European 
ships  by  drifting  to  leeward,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  round  and  clumsy  shape  of 
tiie  bottom,  and  their  want  of  keel.  The 
Chinese  keep  no  reckoning,  and  have  no 
idea  of  drawing  charts.    They  keep  as 
2«ear  the  shore  as  possible,  and  never  lose 
sight  of  it,  except  in  voyages  where  they 
must  fairly  put  out  to  sea  ;  they  then,  Ui 
the  wind  be  fair  or  foul,  keep  tiie  head  of 
the  ship  pointing,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
towards  the  port  by  means  of  (he  com- 
pass ;  an  instrument  which,  beyond  all 
doubt,  came  from  Asia  to  £urope,  and 
iPiras  probably  brought  from  Cnina  bv 
Marco  Polo.  Behind  the  compass  is  usual- 
ly placed  a  little  temple  with  an  altar,  on 
which  is  continually  kept  burning  a  spiral 
taper  of  wax,  tallow,  and  sandal-wood 
dust,  which  serves,  like  Alfred's  time- 
lights,  to  measure  the  twelve  portions  of 
the  day.    It  is  also  an  act  of  piety  to 
keep  this  taper  burning ;  the  needle  seems 
to  be  regarded  as  something  divine,  and 
to  every  appearance  of  a  change  of  wea- 


ther they  bum  incense  before  it.  When 
a  ship  Iciives  Cantonfor  a  foreiffn  voyage, 
it  is  considered  as  an  equal  chance  that 
she  win  never  return,  and  in  fact  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  persons  from  that  single 
port  are  supposed  to  perish  annually  by 
shipwreck*  The  coast  navigation  also  is 
so  dangerous,  that  the  internal  commu- 
nication by  means  of  rivers  and  canals, 
between  the  two  extremities  of  the  em- 
pire, was  opened  because  many  of  the 
diipsemployedto  transport  the  taxes  paid 


in  kind  to  the  northetn  capital  foundered 
on  the  way. 

Tet,  in  early  times,  it  is  certain  that 
the  Chinese  were  an  adventurous  and  co- 
lonizing people.  M  de  Guignes  believes 
that  al^ut  the  seventh  century  of  our  sera 
they  carried  on  a  trade  to  the  west  coast 
rf  North  America.    Wrecks  of  Chinese 
vessels  were  found  by  the  early  Spanish 
navigators  in  different  parts  of  this,  wes- 
tern coast,  where  the  nations  were  more 
civilized  than  in  the  interior  and  eastern 
parts.   Mr*  Barrow  should  have  referred 
to  his  authorities  in  tliis  part  of  his  work. 
Even  at  Rio  Janeiro  ^is  gentleman  ob» 
served  in  the  native  Brazilians  a  very 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Chinese  in  their 
persons.    It  appears  from  Perouse,  that 
the  island  of  Tcho-ka,  or  Saghalien,  in 
the  Tartarian  sea,  has  been  peopled  by 
the  Chinese.   They  traded  formerly  with 
Bussora,  and  many  places  in  the  Persian 
gulph  still  bear  Chinese  names.    Im  some 
of  tie  voyages  (here  again  we  have  to  re- 
gret  the  want  of  references)  it  is  observed, 
that  a  colony  of  Chinese  had  probably 
settled    in   Sofala,  the  descendants  of 
whom  were,  in  the  time  of  the  writers, 
easily  distinguished  from  the  other  na- 
tions by  their  colour  and  features.     But 
the  ruins  in  Sofala  are  said,  hj  Barros,  to 
resemble  those  in  Upper  Egypt*  and 
this  whiter  race  would  be  more  pro- 
bably of  the  Copdc.  or  Jewish  origin* 
Marco  Polo  certainly  visited  Madagascar 
in  a  Chinese  sliip.  Mr.  Barrow  even  sus- 
pects that  the  unmixed  Hottentots  are  of 
Chinese  family.    The  resemblance,  as  it 
appears  in  his  annexed  portraits,  is  verr 
stnking,  and  the  Dutch  themselves  call 
this  people  Chinese  Hottentots,  from  tlie 
obvious  similarity.     Sumatra  probably, 
and  Ceylon  certainlv,  was  colontzed  by 
the  same  enterprizing  race ;  the  Chinga- 
lese,  indeed,  acknowledge  their  descent, 
a  fact  with  which  Mr.  Barrow  seems  not 
to  have  been  acquainted.  Ceylon  derives 
its  name  fsom  them*    A  fleet  of  eighty 
Chinese  had  been  wrecked  between  that 


island  and  the  continent,  and  the  straits 
where  they  perished  were  therefore  called 
Chilam,  signifying  the  destruction  of  the 
Chinese.  The  Moors  softened  it  into 
Cilan,  and  applied  it  to  the  island  itself, 
not  knowing  its  true  name:  from  them 
the  Portuguese  made  it  Ceilam»  and  we 
retain  their  pronunciation  in  die  anen- 
glish  manner  wherewith  we  nasalize  the 
last  syllable  of  Ceylon.  The  Chingalese 
were  sq  called  by  die  other  inhabitants  of 
Ceylon^  as  meaning  the  Chinese  of  GalU ; 
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for  xhef  were  a  mixed  breed  speaking  the 
hngnage  of  these  colonizing  conquerors^ 
who  withdrew  to  that  monntamoos  dis- 
trict when  the  Chinese  abandoxied  their 
intercourse  with  India  altogether,  as  de* 
stmctive  of  their  fleets  and  people.  These 
ctrcumstances  are  here  selected  on  the 
lathorit^  of  Barros.  Mr.  Barrow's  di- 
gression is  very  corionsy  and  afibrds 
strong  proof  that  the  state  of  China  is 
matenanj  different  now  from  what  it 
was  some  centaries  ago. 

A  small  brig  was  sent  forward  to  Cha* 
San  to  takeon  board  the  pilots^  who  ac- 
cording to  the  Imperial  order  were  cx« 
pected  to  befoand  ready  to  embark.  But 
though  this  was  one  of  the  best  and  most 
frequented  ports  in  China,  no  other 
xoeans  of  procnring  them  could  be  de« 
tised  than  hj  sending  out  soldiers  to  col- 
lect aU  the  persons  in  that  place  who  had 
ever  Tisited  Tien-sing  by  sea ;  the  poor 
wretches  were  broug^  before  the  gover« 
nor,  and  dropping  on  their  knees  were 
exanuned  in  that  atdtode  as  to  their 
qnaUfications.  Twowereatlast  found  who 
were  thought  qualified ;  diey  pleaded  ear- 
aesdj  to  be  excused,  sajingtnat  theyhad 
quitted  the  sea  for  many  ^ears,  and  were 
now  comfortablr  settled  in  trade  which 
wcmld  be  ruinea  by  their  absence*  In 
^e  of  all  their  plets  they  were  pressed 
into  the  service,  and  after  all,  the  fin^lish 
found  them  of  little  or  no  use.  They 
coold  noc  be  made  to  comprehend  the 
difference  in  the  draught  of  water  be- 
tween  tiieir  own  ^ips  and  oars,  which  in 
the  hxxer  was  as  many  fathoms  as  feet  u{l 
the  former,  although  they  were  palpablt 
diewn  by  a  piece  of  rope  the  depth  whicn 
was  required* 

The  passage  op  the  Pei-ho,  or  White 
River,  m  the  country  yachts,  convinced 
<mr  people  of  the  L'ospitality  of  the  na« 
tJTes,and  of  their  extraordinary  numbers, 
bat  conveyed  no  idea  of  great  wealth  or 
comfort  among  them,  or  of  great  abun- 
dance in  the  country.  Both  acxet  here 
crowded  indiscriminately  to  see  them. 
The  dress  of  the  women  was  calculated  to 
shew  the  foot  and  anUe,  which  for  singu- 
laritT,  it  is  observed,  may  challenge  the 
tdiok  world,  thefoot  having  been  cramp- 
ed in  its  growth  to  the  length  of  four  or 
five  mches,  and  the  ankle  being  generally 
swoln  in  the  same  proportion  that  the 
foot  is  dinunished.  This  deformity  is  pro- 
duced by  bandaging  the  toes  of  the  in- 
bnt  nmier  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  re- 
taioing  them  in  that  position  till  they  H- 
tsratty  grow  Into  and  become  a  part  of 


it ;  and  by  forcing  the  heel  forward  till 
it  is  entirely  obliterated.  As  none  of  the 
earliest  travellers  mention  this  strange 
custom,  Mr.  Barrow  conjectures  that  it 
has  been  mtroducedsince  tneix  time.  The 
people  were  cheerful  and  dirtr.  Only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  lana  was  culti* 
vated.  The  cottages  very  mean,  withoaC 
any  appearance  of  comfort,  and  thinly 
scattered;  seldom  standing  alone,  but 
generally  collected  into  small  villages. 
The  rivers  seem  to  be  better  peopled  than 
the  land.  In  the  disunce  of  ninety  miles 
upon  this  small  branch  of  a  river,  Mr. 
Barrow  computed,  that  there  were  float« 
ingnot  fewer  than  100,000  souls* 

The  approach  to  Pekin  is  admiraUf 
described.  The  external  appearance  dT 
this  great  city  is  by  no  means  answerable 
to  the  expectation  which  a  European  tra* 
veller  would  have  formed  of  the  capital 
of  China.  None  of  the  buildings  overtop 
the  walls,  though  these  are  not  above 
thirty  feet  high ;  not  even  a  chimney  is 
seen  rising  above  the  roofs  of  the  houseSf 
which  are  all  nearly  of  the  same  height* 
and  all  straight  lines,  so  that  the  whole 
has  the  appearance  and  the  regularity  of 
a  large  encampment. 

**  Althdogh  the  appmdi  to  Peikin  tffofded 
fitde  that  was  interesting,  we  had  no  sooner 
passed  the  gate  and  opened  put  the  broad 
street,  than  a  very  singular  and  novel  app«ur« 
ance  was  exhibited.    We  saw  befoie  us  a  line 
of  buildings  on  each  sicie  of  a  wide  street, 
consisting  emtreiy  of  shops  and  warehouses, 
the  particular  goods  of  which  were  brought 
out  and  displayed  in  groopes  in  front  of  the 
houses.    Before  these  were  genciaUy  'erected 
lame  wooden  pillars,  whose  t(^  were  much 
higher  than  the  eaves  of  the  nouses,  bearii^ 
inscriptions  in  gilt  characten,  setting  forth 
the  nature  of  the  wares  to  be  sold,  and  tb 
honest  reputation  of  the  seller ;  and,  to  r 
tract  the  more  notice,  they  were  gencr 
hung  Willi  Tarious  coloared  flaes  and  at* 
ers,  and  ribbons,  from  top  to  bottom, 
biting  the  appearance  of  a  line  of  f ' 
dresied,  as  we  sometimes  see  then* 
ooloun  of  all  the  different  nations  * 
The  sides  of  the  houses  were  no' 
liant  in  the  several  colours  with 
were  painted,  consisting  geneiaUy 
or  green,  mixed  with  goid :  an' 
pcared  to  us  singular  enough,  th 
sale  that  made  the  greatest  sho 
fins  for  the  dead.    The  most  sp^ 
coffin  furniture  would  make  but 
if  placed  beside  that  intended  ( 
Chinese.    These  i^hines  are 
than  three  inches  tliick  and  twi 
oun.    Next  to  those  our  noiic 
bv  the  brilliant  appeara  nsc  of  tl  ^^-^  t 
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and  the  marriag^  can,  both  covered  with  or- 
oamental  cano()ies. 

'*  At  the  four  points  where  thegreat  streets 
intersect  one  another  were  erected  those  sin- 
gular buildings,  sometime?  of  stone  but  ge- 
nerally of  wood,  which  have  been  called  uri- 
umphal  arches,  bat  which,  in  fact,  aremonu- 
tnents  to  the  memory  of  those  who  had  de- 
served well  of  the  comnouoity,  or  who  had 
fittained  an  unusual  longevity.  They  consist 
invariably  of  a  large  central  gateway,  with  a 
smaller  oae  on  each  side,  all  covered  with 

.  narrow  roofs ;  and,  like  the  houses,  they  are 
painted,  varnished,  and  gilt  in  the  most  splen- 
did manner. 

"The  multitude  of  moveable  workshops 
of  tinkers  and  barbers,  coblers  and  black- 
smiths ;  the  tents  and  booths  where  tea  and 
'fruit,  rice,  and  other  eatables  were  exposed 
for  sale,,  with  the  wares  and  merchandize  ar- 
rayed before  the  doors,,  had  contracted  thi$ 
Vpacious  street  to  a  narrow  road  in  the  mid- 
dle, just  wide  enoiigh  for  two  of  our  little 
Vehicles  to  pass  each  other.  The  cavalcade  of 
officers  ana  soldiers  that  preceded  the  em- 
bassv,  the  processions  of  men  in  oilice  at- 
tended by  their  numerous  retinues,  bearing 
.umbrellas  and  flags,  paiuted  lanterns  and  a 
\'ariety  of  strange  insignia  of  their  rank  and 

'  'Station,  difl'erent  trains  that  were  accompany- 
ing, with  lamentable  cries,  corpses  to  their 
graves,  and,  with  squalling  music,  brides  to 
their  husbands,  the  troops  of  dromedaries  la- 
den with  coals  fromTartary,  the  whecl-barrows 
and  hand-carts  stuffed  witli  vcgeiables,  oc- 
cupied nearly  the  whole  of  this  middle  -^pacein 
one  continued  line,  leaving  very  little  room 
for  the  cavalcade  of  the  embassy  to  pass.  All 
was  in  motion.  The  sides  of  the  street  were 
filled  with  an  immense  concourse  of  people, 
buying  and  selling  and  bartering  their  <l  ilTei  ent 
4:onuDodities.  The  hurry  and  contused  noi;»es 
of  ibis  mixed  multitude,  proceeding  from  the 
loud  bawling  ©f  those  who  were  crying  their 
wares,  the  wrangling  of  others,  wPtii  every 
now  and  then  a  strange  twanging  noise  like 
the  jarrine  of  a  cracked  Jew's  harp,  the  bar- 
ber's signau  made  by  his  tweezers,  the  mirth 
and  the  laughter  that  prevailed  in  ever>- 
STOupe,  could  scarcely  be  exceeded  by  the 
brokers  in  the  Bank  rotund<i,  or  by  i)k'  Jews 
and  old  women  in  liosemary-iant'.  Pallars 
with  their  packs,  and  jugglers,  and  conjurors, 
and  fortune-tellers,  mountebanks,  and  quark 
doctors,  comedians,  and  musicians,  left  i\o 
space  unoccupied.    The  Tartar  soldiers,  m  ith 


j^y^^  tneir  whips,  kept  with  difficulty  a  clear  pas- 

(J^^O-*       sage  for  the  embassy  to  move  slowly  forward ; 
^^i     ^    no  slow,  indeed,  that  although  we  entered  the 
"^^.^^^^  eastern  gate  at  half  past  nine,  it  was  near 
c  cP\jtwel?c  before  we  arrived  at  the  western. 
A^^  **  Although  an  extraordinary  crowd  might  be 
'^^S^T^ctcd  to  assemble  on  such  a  particular  oc- 
casion, on  the.  same  principle  of  curiosity  as 
could  not  fail  to  attract  a  crowd  of  spectators 
in  London,  yet  there  wa.s  a  most  remarkable 
and  a  striking  difference  observable  between  a 
t  ondon  and  a  Pckin  populace.     In  the  for- 


mer the  whole  attention  and  soul  of  the  mul- 
titude would  have  been  wrapt  up  in  the  novel 
spectacle;  all  would  have  bec-n  idlers,  la 
Pekin,  the  show  was  but  an  accessary,  every 
one  pursued  his  business,  atthesame  time  he 
gratified  his  curiosity.  In  fact,  it  appeared 
that,  on  everyday  throughout  the  whole  year, 
there  was  the  same  noise  and  bustle,  and 
crowd  in  the  capital  of  China.  I  scarcely 
ever  passed  the  western  gate,  which  happened 
twice,  or  oftener,  in  the  week,  that  1  had  not 
to  wait  a  considerable  timebdbre  the  passage 
was  free,  particularly  in  the  morning,  not- 
withstanding the  exertions  of  two  or  three 
soldiers  with  their  whips  to  clear  the  way. 
Tile  crowd,  however,  was  entirely  confined 
to  the  great  streets,  which  are  the  only  out- 
lets of  tlie  city.  In  the  cross  lanes,  all  was 
still  and  quiet." 

No  Chinese  women  were  to  be  seen  In 
the  streets  of  Pekin,  though  the  female 
Tartars  seemed  to  enjoy  full  liberty. 
None  of  the  streets  were  paved,  a  defect 
the  more  remarkable,  as  the  road  to  the 
city  is  paved  with  stones  of  granite  from 
six  to  sixteen  feet  in  length,  and  propor- 
tionately broad,  which  must  have  been 
brought  at  least  sixty  miles.  No  kind  of 
filth  was  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  ;  all 
this,  be  it  of  whatever  kind  it  may,  is 
collected  in  large  earthen  jars,  of  which 
every  family  has  one,  and  the  gardeners' 
carts  which  supply  the  city  with  vege- 
tables, return  laden  with  this  liquid  ma- 
nure, so  tJiar  the  city  enjoys  the  full  odour 
of  agricultural  economy.  In  the  pro- 
vinces these  precious  articles  are  made 
into  cakes  thicker  tlian  our  crumpets, 
and  dried  in  the  sun  ;  then  sent  to  the 
capital,  where  the  gardeners  piircliase 
them,  and  dissolve  them  in  urine  for 
manure.  The  police  is  very  strict.  At 
the  end  of  every  cross  street,  and  at  cer- 
tain di.stanccs  in  it  sentry  boxes  are  placed, 
and  few  of  these  streets  are  witliout  a 

fu;u  d  house.  The  proprietor  of  every  tenth 
ouse  is  answerable  lor  the  eood  conduct 
of  his  nine  neighbours;  this  villainous 
system,  which  is  carried  to  its  utmost 
length  in  Japan,  was  once  the  custom  in 
England. 

While  the  ambassador  went  into  Tar- 
tary  to  be  introduced,  Mr.  Barrow  re- 
mamed  near  Pekin,  having  apartments  in 
the  palace  of  Yuen-min-yuen ;  he  had 
permission  to  visit  the  city  whenever  he 
thought  proper,  and  prudently  chose  to 
have  none  but  Chinese  servants,  that  his 
knowledge  of  the  language  might  be  im- 
proved. His  lodgings  were  mean  .^nd 
miserable,  but  bad  as  they  were,  they 
were  what  one  of  the  ministers  of  si-iie 
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•ccnpted  when  tlie  emperor  was  at  this 
residence*  Here  the  largest  and  most 
Talnable  of  the  presents  were  to  be  fitted 
np  for  the  sovereign's  inspection,  and 
thej  attracted  an  infinite  number  of  be- 
holders. 

f*  The  two  elegant  carriaget  made  by 
Hatchett  puzsled  the  Chinese  more  than  any 
<^the  other  presents.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
h»d  ever  been  sten  at  the  capital  j  and  the 
dlsptites  among  themselves  as  to  the  part 
which  was  intoided  for  the  seat  of  the  em* 
peroT  were  whimttcal  enough .  The  hammer* 
dfoth  that  covered  the  box  of  the  winter  car^ 
riag^  had  a  smart  edging,  and  was  oroamented 
with  festoons  of  rosei.  Its  splendid  appearw 
ance  and  elevated  situation  oetermined  it  at 
oQce,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majoritv,  to  be 
the  emperor's  seat;  but  a  dimculty  arose 
hovir  to  appropriate  the  inside  of  the  carriage. 
They  examined  the  windows,  the  blinds,  and 
theskreens,  and  at  last  concluded^  thaH  it 
eoald  be  for  nobody  but  his  ladies.  The  old 
eonach  came  to  me  for  ioformation.  and 
when  he  learned  that  the  fine  elevated  box 
was  to  be  the  seat  of  the  man  who  managed 
the  horses,  and  that  the  emperor^s  place  was 
within,  he  asked  me  with  a  sneer,  if  I  sup- 
posed the  Ta-whang'tee  would  sufier  any  man 
to  sit  hig^r  than  himself,  and  to  turn  his 
back  towards  him?  and  he  wished  to  know  if  we 
coald  not  contrive  to  have  the  coach>box 
removed  and  placed  somewhere  behind  the 
body  of  the  earriag^.*' 

A  planetarium  completely  puzzled  the 
president  of  the  tribunal  of  mathematics, 
as  the  Jesuits  have  densminated  the  board 
at  which  he  presides.  A  few  Portuguese 
missionaries  are  members  of  the  board* 
their  business  is  to  supply  the  astronomi- 
cal part  of  the  national  alihanack,  the 
astrology  being  managed  by  a  commit- 
tee of.  their  Chinese  associates.  These 
Europeans  were  not  much  *  more  skilful 
than  the  natives;  they  honestly  confessed 
that  they  were  more  indebted  to  the  Con" 
wisftmces  de  temt  of  Paris  than  to  their 
own  calculations,  and  as  the  revolution 
had  cut  olFthb  resource,  they  considered 
asetofthe  nautical  almanack  calculated 
for  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  up  to  the 
year  1800,  as  an  invaluable  present.These 
missionaries,  however,  on  the  whole,  are 
represented  in  a  favourable  light. 

The  Tartar  officers  had  heard  of  sword 
blades  which  would  cut  iron  bars  with- 
oat  injuring  the  edge,  and  so  great  was 
thdr  astonishment  on  proving  the  fact, 
that  they  could  scarcely  Credit  what  they 
saw.  Gill's  «word  glades*  Mr.  Barrow 
thinks,  might  be  advantageously  intro- 
dueed  in  the  regular  course  oJF  trade 
through  Canton. 


«*  Among  the  presents  carried  into  Tartavy 
was  a  collection  of  prints,  chiefly  portraits  of 
English  nobility  and  distinguished  persons ; 
and  to  make  the  present  more  acceptable,  they 
were  bound  up  m  three  volumes  in  yrllow 
Morocco.  Tlic  emperor  WAS  so  pleased  with 
this  collectidn,  that  he  sent  it  express  to 
Yuen-miti-1/uen  to  have  the  name,  rank,  and 
oirice  of  each  portrait  translated  into  the  Manl- 
choo  and  Chinese  languages.  The  Tartar 
writer  got  on  pretty  well,  btit  the  Chines«  se- 
>eretary  was  not  a  little  puzzled  with  the  B^ 
the  D,  and  the  R,  that  so  frequently  recurred 
in  the  English  names.  The  duke  of  Marl- 
borough was  TVo-Ae  Ma-ul-po-loo,  and  Bed* 
ford  was  transformed  to  Pe^te-fo^ul-te.  But 
here  a  more  serious  di(Hcult\'  occurred  than 
that  of  writing  the  name.  The  rank  was  also 
to  be  written  down,  and  oh  coming  to  the 
portrait  of  this  nobleman  (which  was  a  proof 
impression  of  the  print,  enzraved  from  a  pic- 
ture by  sir  Joshua  Reynold*;,  wht-n  the  late 
duke  of  Bedford  was  a  youth)*  I  told  the 
Chinese  to  write  him  down  a  Ta-f;in,  or  great 
man  of  tlie  second  order,  lie  instantly  ob^ 
ser\ed,  that  I  surely  meant  hit  father  was  a 
Ta-gin,  I  then  explained  to  him  that  accord- 
ing to  our  laws,  the  son  snccecdfd  to  the 
rank  of  the  father,  and  that  with  us  it  was  by 
no  means  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
first  nink  in  the  country,  that  a  man  should 
be  of  a  certain  age,  he  possessed  of  superior 
talents,  or  suitable  qnahHcaiiops.  Thatthe%c 
were  Si»metimes  conducive  to  hi<;h  honours, 
yet  that  a  great  part. of  the  Icfeisluiive  bpdy  o( 
the  nation  wore  entitled  to  ilicii  rank  and  si- 
tuation by  binh.  Thcv  laughed  hcanily  at 
the  idea  of  a  man  btmg  born  a  legislator, 
when  it  required  so  man^*  years  of  close  ap- 
plication to  enable  one  ol  their  countrymen  to 
pass  his  examination  for  the  very  lowest  order 
oi  state-of^Rcers.  As,  luiwcvcr,  the  descen- 
dants  of  Confucius  continue  to  enjoy  a  sort 
of  nominal  rank,  and  as  their  emperor  caa 
also  confer  an  herediury  dignity,  without 
entitling  to  office,  emolument,  or  exclusive 
privilege,  they  considered  his  grace  mi^ht  be 
one  of  this  description,  and  wrote  down  his 
rank  accordingly  ;  but  they  positively  refused 
to  ^ive  him  the' title  of  Tagxn,  or  great  man\ 
askmg  me,  \i  1  thought  their  emperor  was 
to  stupid  as  not  to  know  the  impossibility  of 
» little  boy  having  attained  the  rank  of  a  great 


The  news  from  Gehol,  that  lord  Ma- 
cartney had  refused  to  perform  the  nine 
prostrations  before  the  emperor,  threw 
all  the  officers  at  Yuen-min-yuen  into 
dismay,  and  Mr.  Barrow  and  his  com-  ' 
panions  felt  the  effects  of  their  ill  humour 
m  their  table,  which  was  verymaieii- 
ally  affected  by  it,  both  in  the  number 
and  quality  of  dishes.  This,  however, 
v/ore  off,  though  the -old  eunuch  of  the 
palace  ustA  to  call  them^roud  head- 
strong Englishmen-gitizedbyCjOOglC 


» 
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The  fioftous  gardens  of  the  pakce  Mn 
Barrow  could  Otily  visit  by  stealth ;  what 
Itttk  he  saw  WHS  such  as  to  induce  a  very 
iavourable  optnioAy  though  they  fall  very 
short  of  the  extravagant  descriptions 
which  sir  William  Chambers  has  given 
of  Chinese  gardening.  Gardening,  now- 
cver,  seems  to  be  of  all  arts  that  which 
Ihey  have  studied  most  successfully.  Lord 
Macartney's  account  of  the  imperial  park 
mt  Gehol,  contains  the  highest  praises  of 
their  good  taste  and  knowledge  of  the 
picturesque.  But  except  in  mis  single 
art>  the  Chmeseare  wretchedly  below  the 
rank  which  was  heretofore  assigned  to 
then  among  civilized  nations.  The  wo- 
anen  are  in  a  state  of  abject  slavery.  In 
infancy,  b^  a  preposterous  and  cruel 
fishioD,  they  are  crippled,  and,  as  if  this 
was  not  a  sufficient  means  of  confine- 
ment, it  is  made  a  moral  crime  for  a 
woman  to  be  seen  abroad*  The  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  lower  class,  indeed, 
are  not  £us  immured,  but  the  drudgery 
of  agricultural  labour  falls  upon  them ; 
diey  drag  the  plough  and  the  harrow, 
while  their  husbands  are  gambling  or 
idling  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  beaeve 
that  sometimes  a  woman  is  yoked  to  the 
same  plough  with  an  ass.  Even  at  home 
the  wife  must  neither  eat  at  the  same 
table,  nor  sit  in  the  same  room  with  her 
lord  and  master ;  and  boys  at  the  age  of 
nine  or  ten.are  entirely  separated  from 
their  sisters.  For  mental  pursuits  the 
women  are  totally  unqualified,  and  to 
fill  up  their  tedious  hours  smoking  is  the 
asoal  expedient.  Love  of  course  cannot 
exist  ina  country  where  there  is  thisgnev. 
Ottsdisparitybetweenthesexes.  Thebride- 
fi;room  always  bargains  for  his  intended 
bride  with  her  parents ;  she  herself  has 
so  choice,  her  price  is  paid,  she  is  locked 
tap  in  a  close  chair,  and  sent  to  a  man 
whom  she  has  never  seen,  who,  if  he 
does  not  like  her  when  he  unlocks  the 
door,  may  turn  the  key  a(|[aao,  and  send 
her  back  to  her  parents,  it  he  chuses  to 
forfeit  what  she  has  cost  him,  and  a  sum 
of  the  same  value.  If  she  be  found  guilty 
of  adultery  she  may  be  sold  for  a  slave, 
the  method  by  which  girls  are  punished 
for  having  been  debauched*  Polygamy 
is  customary  among  the  great :  the  poor 
of  every  country  where  'it  is  permitted 
are  prevented  by  their  poverty  from  hav- 
ing more  wives  than  on# ;  but  as  one  of 
its  constant  effects,  the  roost  detestable 
of  all  crimes  is  so  conunon»  that  it  is 
publicly  avowed  by  maoy  oi  the  first  of* 
aoers  of  states 


IWe  are  no  social  pleis\Msin  Ghinit 
for  gambling  is  a  selfish  one.  The  up- 
per r^  stupify  themselves  at  home  with 
opium.  The  people  are  free  from  drunk- 
enness, hot  they  are  also  without  those 
friendly  and  cheerful  feelings  which, 
though  they  sometime  lead  to  it,  pro- 
duce  more  good  than  evH.  There  are  no 
meettags  for  dancing  or  feats  of  activity, 
none  even  for  religious  worship;  the 
Clijnese  are  without  a  sabbath,  the  same 
solitary  and  dissociaKzing  system  per- 
vading their  devotion  and  their  private 
life.  All  ranks  are  addicted  to  gaming, 
with  cards,  dice,  or  at  the  game  of  the  fin. 
gers,  the  iKMrraof  the  Itsuians,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Cicero.  Cockfighting, 
with  which  a  few  despicable  Engushmen 
are  still  permitted  to  disgrace  tmr  coun- 
try, is  eagerly  pursued  by  the  upper  classes 
in  China :  they  train  quails  for  the  same 
wicked  purpose,  and  having  found  a 
species  ^igrjUuSf  that  will  attack  each 
other  with  such  ferocity  as  seldom  to 
^uit  their  hold  without  bringing  away  a 
limb  of  their  antaeonist,  they  keep  these 
insects  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them 
devour  each  other ;  and  during  the  sunN 
mer  months  scarcely  a  boy  is  to  be  seen 
without  his  cage.  Cruel  amusements  are 
as  much  a  cause  as  an  e£Fect  of  national 
cruelty.  Their  punishments  consist  is 
inflicting  mere  physical  pain,  they  pro- 
duce no  shame,  tor  shame  is  a  sentiment 
whereof  they  know  nothing.  Compassion 
also  seems  to  be  a  feeling  with  which 
they'  are  wholly  unacquainted*  ^d  as  if 
their  hearts  were  not  hard  enough  al- 
ready, one  of  the  most  absurd  laws  that 
ever  disgraced  a  criminal  code  contri- 
butes to  narden  them  still  more.  Who- 
ever takes  a  wounded  man  under  his 
care  in  the  hope  of  healinj^  htm,  or  of  al- 
leviating his  sufferings,  is  liable  to  be 
punished  with  death'  it  the  man  die,  un- 
less he  can  produce  an  undeniable  evi- 
dence how  the  wound  was  made,  or  that 
he  survived  it  forty  days.  The  poor 
wretches,  therefore,  who  by  any  accident 
are  dangerously  hurtt  are  left  to  die  in 
the  streets. 

The  horrible  pracuce  of  infanticide  is 
not  indeed  expressly  allowed  by  tlie  laws, 
but  it  is  sanctioned  by  them,  as  no  pu* 
nishment  is  provided  for  it:  and  it  may 
indeed  be  considered  as  a  legitimate  con- 
sequence of  that  paternal  despotism  to 
which  their  whole  system  of  government 
refers.  The  son  is  the  absolute  property 
of  his  father,  he  is  his  slave,  and  may  be 
sold  at  his  pleasure  rbut  when  human 

•    gitized  by  V^« 
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beaig*«ie  OQce  coosidaed  as  men  an!* 
aials»  aay  Weit  India  planter  can  tell 
baw  €h^pij  their  Um  are  held  i  and  a 
Broprietor  may  be  allowed  to  calculate 
bow  masqr  he  can  conTcnieatly  rear. 

**  It  by  however,  tacitly  coosideied  as  a 
ptct  of  the  doty  o£  the  poUoB  of  Pekin  lo  em* 

af  certain  persons  to  ^  their  raonds,  at  an 
y  hour  in  the  morning*  with  carts,  in  or- 
der to  pick  ap  such  bodies  of  infants  as  may 
have  been  thrown  out  into  the  streets  in  the 
coarse  of  the  nighu  No  enquiries  are  made«  • 
bat  the  bodies  are  carried  to  a  common  pit 
withoot  the  city  walls,  into  which  all  those 
that  may  be  livrng,  as  well  as  ihoae  that  are 
dead*  are  said  to  be  thrown  pcomiscooosly* 
Ai  this  honible  pit  of  destruction  the  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries,  established  at  IH:kin, 
anend  by  turns,  as  a  part  of  the  duties  of 
their  office,  in  order,  as  one  of  them  expressed 
bimsdf  to  me  on  this  subject,  to  chuse 
among  them  those  that  aie  the  most  Hvelffp 
to  maiae  fotnie  proselytes,  and  by  the  admi* 
nistcatfton  of  baptism  to  such  of  the  rest  as 
might  be  alill  aTtve^  pwr  kur  »auver  fame. 
The  Mahomedaas,  who,  at  the  time  that 
their  services  were  useful  in  assisting  to  pre^ 
pue  the  national  calendar,  had  a  powerful  in- 
flucooc  at  court,  did  much  better :  those  zea> 
loos  bigots  to  a  religion,  whose  least  di«tin- 
gai^ing  feature  is  that  ofhumanity ,  were  how- 
ever, on  these  occasions,  the  means  of  saving 
(be  iivei  of  all  the  little  ionooents- they  possi- 
bly could  save  from  thia  maw  of  deatli,  which 
was  an  humane  act,  although  it  might  be  for 
llie  purpose  of  bringin(|^  them  up  In  the  prin- 
ciples of  tlieir  own  faith.  I  was  assured  by 
oite  of  the  Cluistian  missionaries,  with  whom 
I  had  daily  conversation  during  a  residence  of 
fire  weeks  within  the  walls  of  the  emperor^s 
palace  at  Vuen-min'puenf  and  who  took  his 
turn  in  attending,  p<mr  leur  Mvrrr  fame, 
that  sochaeeoes  were  sometimes  exhibited  on 
tliese  occasions  as  to  make  the  feeling  mind 
shudder  with  hcmor.  When  J  mention  that 
dogs  and  swine  are  let  loose  in  all  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  capital,  the  reader  may  conceive 
wliat  will  sometimes  necessarily  tiappen  to 
the  exposed  infants,  before  the  police-carts 
can|ncK  them  up." 

Upon  an  average  twenty-fevr  infanta 
are  thtu  foond  dead*  or  dytngi  every 
ttoaing  in  the  streett  of  Pekin  1 

These  nn&vourable  features*  says  Mr. 
Barrow^  in  the  character  of  a  people 
«ho$e  natural  disposition  is  neither  fe- 
rocMMis  nor  nioroce^  but  on  the  cott*> 
trary  mild,  obliffing,  and  cheerfiil,  can 
be  attribttUd  only  to  the  habits  in  which 
they  hare  been  trained,  and  to  the  heavy 
hanid  of  power  perpetually  hanging  over 
them!  Never  nave  we  seen  the  vices 
of  any  people  more  fairly  stated  or  more 
candtdiy  consiiltred  than  in  the  volume 


before  us«  The  proveiboal  knavery  of 
the  Chinese  in  their  dealings  with  En* 
ropeans  partly  proceeds  fmn  retaliation* 
paray  because  a  merchant,  a  Suying  and 
seWmg  mottf  as  they  call  him»  is  considered 
as  the  lowest  character  in  the  country* 
as  one  who  will  cheat  if  he  catl,  and 
whose  trade  it  is  to  create  and  then  sup* 
ply  artificial  wanu. 

*'  The  gaudy  watches  pf  indifferent  work* 
manship,  &bricated  purposely  for  the  Chinese 
market  and  once  in  universal  demand,  are 
now  scarcely  asked  for.  One  gentleman  in 
the  honoiuable  East  India  company's  employ 
took  it  into  his  head  that  cudtoo  clocks 
might  pro\'e  a  saleable  artide  in  China,  and 
accordingly  laid  in  a  larps  assortment,  which 
more  than  answered  his  most  sanguine  ex- 
pecutions.  But  as  these  wooden  machiiKss 
were  constructed  for  sale  only,  and  not  for 
use,  the  cuckoo  docks  became  all  mute  long 
before  the  second  arrival  of  this  gentleman 
with  another  cargo.  His  clocks  were  now 
not  only  unsaleable,  but  the  former  pur- 
chapters  threatened  to  return  theirs  upon  his 
hands,  which  would  certainly  h^v^  been 
dune,  had  not  a  thought  entered  his  head, 
that  not  only  pacified  nis  former  customers, 
but  procured  him  also  other  purchasers  for 
his  second  cargo :  he  convinced  them  by  un« 
deniable  authorities,  that  the  cuckoo  was  a 
very  odd  kind  of  a  bird  which  sung  only  at 
certain  seasons  of  tlie  year,  and  assured  them 
that  whenever  the  proper  time  arrived,  all 
the  cuckoos  thev  had  purchased  would  once 
again  '  tune  their  melodious  tliroats.*  After 
this  it  would  only  be  fair  to  allow  the  Chi«^ 
nese  sometimes  to  trick  the  European  pur- 
ciiaser  with  a  wooden  liom  instead  of  a  real 
one." 

England,  we  (ear»  could  produce 
blacker  anecdotes  of  commercial  knave- 
ry than  China.  Large  fortunes  have 
been  accumulated  in  this  country  by 
manufacturing  bad  guns  for  the  African 
trade,  which  sooner  or  later  are  sure  to 
burst  and  to  maim  or  kill  the  purchaser. 
But  it  is  not  from  such  instances  of  indi* 
vidual  villany  that  the  national  charac- 
ter is  to  be  estimated.  It  may  also  be 
remarked  with  respect  to  the  tricks  prac- 
tised at  Canton,  that  the  worst  people 
of  every  nation  arc  always  to  be  found 
in  its  sea-ports ;  and  also  that  the  Chi- 
nese only  extend  that  principle  of  over- 
reaching which  is  openly  practised  in 
our  own  country  by  all  gentlemen  deal- 
ers in  horse-flesh. 

Some  valuable  extracts  from  lord 
Macartnev's  jounial  are  given  in  this  vo- 
lume, ana  a  hope  expressed*  that  the 
whole  may  one  day  be  communicated 
to  the  public.    In  one  part  of  these  tlie 
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Ckinese  cOmedy  is  described^*  and  the 
diTersions  given  at  court  in  honour  of 
the  emperor's  birth-day  ;  they  were 
jomewbat  in  the  style  of  Sadler's  Wells, 
but  very  inferior,  only  the  fire-works  ex- 
irceded  any  thing  in  Europe  or  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world  ;  for  they  have 
the  ait  of  colouring  flame,  probably  by 
the  combustion  of  metals.  Their  drama 
is  very  like  a  burlesque  on  the  Italian 
opera,  JQst  as  absurd  in  its  principles, 
and'  supplied  with  performers  by  the 
same  atfocious  nieans,  though  such 
means  are  more  necessary  to  the  Chinese 
theatre,  no  women  being  suffered  to  ap- 
pear in  public.  Having  ho  change  of 
scene,  they  have  a  very  ingenious  me- 
thod  of  representing  change  of.  place.  If 
it  be  necessary  to  send  a  general  on  a 
distant  expedition,  he  mounts  a  stick, 
takes  two  or  three  turns  round  the  stage, 
brandishes  a  little  whip,  and  sings  a 
sbng ;  when  this  is  eiided  he  stops  short, 
ana  rtcommences  his  recitative,  and  the 
journey  is  supposed  to  be  performed. 
To  represent  a*  walled  city,  a  parcel  of 
soldiers  lie  in  a  heap  to  be  scrambled 
over  by  the  storming  party.  Thus  easily 
•do  the  spectators 

admit  the  excuse 
Ortlme,  of  numbers,  and  due  course  of  thing* 
M'hich  cannot  in  their  huge  and  proper  life 
Be  there  presented. 

Their  dramas  are  as  despicable  in 
composition  as  in  stage  management. 
They  complain  as  we  do,  that  a  de- 
praved taste  for  modern  productions 
prevails  r  but'  there  seems  no  reason  for 
•believing  that  their  classical  stock  pieces 
are  materially  better  than  the  gross  and 
disrasttng  medleys  of  filth  and  barbarity 
which  defight  the  present  generation. 

The  account  of  the  Chinese  language 
is  exceedingly  curious.  In  this,  part  of 
the  work  Mr.  Barrow  acknowledges  bis 
obligations  to  sir  George  Staunton,  i^om 
whose  rare  or  rather  unequalled  erudition 
in  this  particular  subject,  England  and 
Europe  have  much  to  expect  and  hope. 
The  characters  of  this  language  on  which 
so  much  has  been  ignoraniy  or  super- 
-ficially  written  are  here  most  perspicu- 
ously explained. 

••  Certain  signs  expressing  simple  objecf?  or 
ideas  xnay  be  consiaerod  ta  the  roots  or  pri- 
mitives of  this  language.  These  are  few  in 
number,  not  exceeding  two  hundred  and 
tweh^e,  one  of  which,  or  its  abbreviation,  vi'ill 
be  found  to  compose  a  part  of  every  character 
in  that  language;  and  may,  therefore,  be  con^ 


sidered  as  the  kfy  to  the  character  into  which 
it  enters.    The  eye  86on  becomes  accustomed 
to  fix  upon  the  particular  key,  or  root,  of  the 
roost  complicated  characters,  m  some  of  which 
are  not  fewer  than  sixty  or  seventy  distinct 
lines  and  points.    The  right  line,  the  curved 
line,  and  a  point,  ore  the  tudimenU  of  all  the 
characters.    Tliese,  variously  combined  vvith 
9ne  another,  have  been  extended  from  time 
to  time,  a$  occasion  might  require,  to  nearly 
ei^ty  thousand  different  characters. 
.;.  "  To  explain  the  manner  in  which  their  dic- 
tionaries are  arranged  will  serve  to  convey  a  cor- 
rect notion  of  the  nature  of  this  extraordinary 
language.     All  the  two  hundred  and  twelve 
roots  or  keys  are  draw^  fair  and  distinct  on  the 
head  of  the  page,  beeinning  with  the  most 
simple,  or  tnat  which  contains  the  fewest 
numher  of  lines  or  points,  and  proceeding  to 
the  most  complicated ;  and  on  the  margins  of 
the  pape  are  marked  the  numeral  characters 
one,  two,  three,  &c.  which  signify,  that  the 
r#o<  qT,key  at  the  top  will  be  found  to  be 
combined    on    that    page  with  one,    two, 
three,  &p.  lines  or  points.    Suppose,  for  ex* 
ample,  a  learner  should  meet  with  an  un- 
known character,  in  which  he  perceives  that 
the  simple  sign  expressing  waier  is  the  key  or 
root,  and  that  it  contains,  besides  this  root, 
ji>  additional  points  and  lines.     He  immedi- 
ately turns  over  his  dictionary  to  the  place 
where  the  character  water  stands  on  the  tof 
of  the  page,  and  proceeding  with  his  eve  di- 
rected to  the  margin,  until  the  numeral  cha- 
.racter  six  occurs,  he  will  soon  perceive  the 
one  in  question  j  for  all  the  characiers  in  the 
language,  belonging  to  the  root  water,  and 
composed  of  sit  other  lines  and  points,  will 
follow  successively  in  this  place.    The  naine 
or  sound  of  the  character  is  placed  immedi- 
ately after  it,  expressed  in  such  others  as  are 
supposed  to  be  most  familiar}  and,  in  the 
method  made  use  of  for  convening  this  infor- 
mation, the  Chinese  have  discovered  some 
faint  and  very  imperfect  ideas  of  alphabetic 
writing,  by  splitting  the  iiionosyllabic. sound 
into  a  dissyllable,  and  again  conipressing  the 
dissyllable  into  a  simple  sound.  One  instance 
will  8er\'e  to  explain  this  method.    Suppose 
the  name  of  the  character  under  considera- 
tion to   be  ping.      If  no   single    character 
be  thought  sumciently  simple  to  express  the 
sound  pmg,  immediately  after  it  will  be  placed 
two  well-known  characters  pe  and  ing  ;  but 
as  every  character  in  the  language  has  a  mo- 
nosyllabic sound,  it  will  readily  be  conclud- 
ed, that  pe  and  ing,  when  compressed  into 
one  syllable,  must  be  pronounced  pin^.  After 
these,  the  meaning  or  explanation  tbilows, 
in  the  clearest  and  most  easy  characters  that 
can  be  employed. 

"  When,  indeed,  a  considerable  progress 
bas  been  made  in  the  language^  the  general 
meaning  of  many  of  the  characters  may  be 
pretty  nearly  guessed  at  by  the  eye  alone,  as 
they  will  mostly  be  found  to  have  some  re- 
ference, eithcr.immadlate  or  remote,  ihoug;h 
Tcry  often  in  a  ^guiative  sense,  to  the  signi- 
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iicatton  of  the  ktff  or  root  i  in  the  Mine  tnan* 
ner  as  in  the  classification  of  obiects  in  natu- 
tural  history,  every  species  ipay  be  referred  to 
its  proper  genus.  Tnc  signs,  for  instance, 
expressing  the  hand  and  the  heart,  are  two 
rncfs,  and  all  the  works  of  art,  the  different 
trades  and  manufactures,  arrange  themselves 
nnder  the  first,  and  all  the  passions,  affec- 
tions, and  sentiments  of  the  mind  are  under 
the  latter.  The  root  of  an  unit  or  one  com- 
prehends all  the  characters  expressive  of 
unity,  concord,  harmony,  and  the  like. 
Thus,  if  I  obscne  a  character  compounded 
of  the  two  simple  roots,  one-jLTid  heart,  I  have 
noditRculty  in  concluding  that  its  sijti;nifica- 
tioii  is  unanimity  ;  but,  if  the  sign  of  a  nega- 
/trf  should  also  appear  in  the  «i«ime  character, 
the  meantng  will  be  reversed  to  discord  or 
dtsientioHt  itterally  not  one  heart.  Many 
proper  names  of  persons  have  the  character 
si zni lying  man  for  their  key  or  root,  and  all 
foreign  names  havQ  the  cnaractcr  jnottlh  or 
r'Jice  annexed,  which  shews  ut  once  that  the 
character  is  a  proper  name  employed  only  to 
express  sound  without  any  particular  mean- 
irg.'' 

"  The  soands  and  various  inflections  in- 
cident to  languages  in  general,  are  not  ne* 
cessary  to  be  attended  to  in  the  study  of  the 
Chinese  characters.  They  sjieak  equally 
strong  to  a  person  who  is  deaf  and  dumb, 
as  the  most  copious  languaKc  could  do  to 
one  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  his  .senses. 
It  is  a  language  addressed  entirely  to  the  eye, 
and  not  to  the  ear.  Just  as  a  pierce  of  music 
laid  before  s<»veral  |>erson3  ofdiH'eient  nations 
of  Europe  would  be  employed  by  each  in  the 
6ame  k^,  the  sanae  measure,  and  the  same 
air,  so  would  Chinese  characters  be  equally 
understood  by  the  natives  of  Japan,  Tun- 
qnin,  and  Cochin-China ;  yet  each  would 
give  them  different  names  or  rounds  that 
would  be  wholly  unintelligible  to  one  ano- 
ther. When,  on  the  present  voyap;e,  we 
•topped  at  Pulo  Condore,  the  inhabitants, 
bi'ing  Cochin-Chinese,  had  no  diificulty  in 
corresponding  by  writing,  with  our  Chinese 
Interpreters,  though  they  could  not  intcr- 
changjc  one  intelligible  word.*' 

The  plan  of  bishop  Wilkins,  it  Is  ob- 
served»  for  a  universal  character,  though 
more  systematic  and  more  philosophical, 
is  so  similar  to  that  upon  which  the  Chi- 
se&e  language  is  constructed,  that  it  will 
convey  a  v^ry  complete  idea  of  it.  The 
roots  are  oulj  2V2  in  number,  but  their 
combinations  have  been  extended  to 
£0,000  different  characters.  A  European 
can  only  make  out  342  monosyllabic 
sounds  in  this  whole  lan^age ;  a  nativf , 
by  the  help  of  aspirates,  mtonations,  and 
accentuations,can  increase  them  to  1531 : 
a  number  so  small,  when  compared  to 
tlie  written  vocabulary^  that,  on  an  ave- 


rage,  60  characters  of  so  many  different 
significations  must  necessarily  be  called 
by  the  san^  monosyllabic  name.  Hence 
a  composition,  if  read,  would  be  totally 
unintdligible  to  the  ear,  and  must  be 
seen  to  be  understood.  If  a  Chiniese  has 
not  made  himself  intelligible,  he  drawi 
the  character,  or  its  root,  in  the  air,  widi 
his  finger  or  fan,  and  the  ambiguity  Is 
removed. 

The  system  of  education  is  slow  and 
laborious,  and  destructive  of  any  thing 
like  genius.  The  boys  begin  at  about 
six  years  old  to  learn  by  name  a  certain 
number  of  easy  characters  without  any 
regard  to  the  meaning;  for  the  name 
has  no  reference  whatever  tp  the  mean* 
ing.  The  only  object  of  the  scholar  Ik 
to  acquire  the  sound ;  five  or  six  years 
are  employed  in  this  stupifying  process* 
A  regular  bred  scholar  is  required  to 
get  by  heart  a  very  large  volume  of  thip 
works  of  Confucius  so  perfectly,  that  he 
may  be  able  to  turn  to  any  passage  from 
hearing  the  sound  of  the  character  onlyt 
without  having  one  single  idea  of  their 
signiiication.  The  next  step  is  to  fonf 
the  characters,  which  requires  four  years 
more,  and  the  last  step  is  to  analyse  them 
by  the  heljp  of  the  diationary ;  so  that  at 
the  end  of  his  education  he  first  begins 
to  comprehend  the  use  of  the  written 
characters.  In  proof  of  the  absurdity 
of  this  wretched  process,  if  any  proof 
were  necessary,  it  is  stated  that  sir  Geov 
Staunton,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and 
in  little  more  than  twelve  months,  not  • 
only  acquired  a  good  colloquial  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  but  had  learned 
to  write  it  with  such  accuracy,  that  all 
the  diplomatic  papers  of  the  embassy  ad- 
dressed to  the  Chinese  government,  were 
copied  by  him. 

The  excellence  of  a  composition  de- 
pends on  three  points ;  that  every  cha* 
racter  be  neatly  and  accurately  made ; 
that  each  character  be  well  chosen,  and 
not  in  vulgar  use ;  and  that  the  same 
character  do  not  occur  twice  in  the  satne 
composition..  Fine  writing,  therefore, 
would  be  a  literal  term  of  praise.  The 
beauty  of  an  expression  depends  entirely 
on  the  choice  of  the  character,  not  c^ 
any  selection  or  arrangement  of  sounds. 
This  whimsical  taste  would  render  poe- 
try impossible,  even  if  the  natives  were 
not  by  their  habits,  and  their  want  of  all 
the  better  and  nobler  feelings,  made  to- 
tally incapable  of  that  noblest  of  all  hu- 
man arts.  Poets,  however,  they  have, 
afttr  their>  own  fashion.   (The  emperor 
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Kten  Long  ^9  considered  the  best  of 
modern  times,  and  the  following  ode,  in 

graise  of  tea,  is  the  most  celebrated  of 
19  composidons.    It  has  been  painted 
on  all  the  teapot«  in  the  empire. 

•'  On  a  slow  fire  set  a  tripod,  whose  colour 
and  texture  «hew  it»  long  usej  fill  it  with 
^Ican  snow  water  ;  boil  it  as  long  as  would 
be  necessary  to  turn  fish  white,  and  crayfish 
jed;  throw  it  upon  the  delicate  leaves  of 
choice  lea,  in  a  cup  of  y due  {a  particulnr  sort 
«>f  poroelain).  Let  it  remain  as  long  as  the 
f«poar  rbes  in  a  cloud,  a6d  leaves  only  a 
thin  mist  floating  on  ^e  surface.  At  yonr 
«aM»  drink  this  precious  liquor,  which  will 
chase  away  the  n\'e  causes  of  trouble.  We 
can  ta3te  and  feel,  but  not  describe,  the  state 
of  repose  produced  by  .a  liquor  thus  pre- 
pared*" 

Some  ludicrous  errors,  into  vhtch 
Europeans  have  been  betrayed  by  their 
ignorance  of  Chinese  manners  and  arts, 
are  noticed  in  this  ▼olume*  The  famous 
lines  or  marks  on  the  back  of  the  tortoise, 
which,  by  one  of  the  missionaries,  were 
supposed  to  contain  the  sublimest  doc* 
trinesof  philosophy,  are  nothing  but  the 
schoolboy's  musical  square.  And  a  cop^ 
per.  coin  which  was  founJ  in  an  Irish 
bog,  explained  in  the  Collectanea  Hiber* 
nica,  proves  to  have  been  a  common  coin 
of  the  last  emperor  Kienl^ong :  though 
a  very  able  antiquary  had  pronounced 
the  characters  on  the  face  to  be  ancient 
Syriac,  and  those  on  the  reverse,  talisma* 
nic  symbols,  and  inferred  that  it  must  ei* 
ther  have  been  imported  into  Ireland  by 
the  Phoenicians,  or  manufactured  in  the 
country,  in  which  case  the  Irish  muat 
have  had  an  oriental  alphabet ;  in  either 
case,  he  adds,  these  medals  contribute 
more  to  authenticate  the  ancient  history 
of  Ireland,  than  all  the  volumes  that 
have  been  written  on  the  subject. 

Astronomy  is  little  understood  by  the 
Chinese,  ^ough  they  affect  to  value  it 
highly.  The  main  business  of  their 
astronomical  board  is  to  prepare  the  na- 
tional almanack ;  ^f  this,  whatever  is 
scientific,  is  made  up  by  the  missionaries 
from  European  almanacks,  and  the  chief 
business  of  the  native  sages,  is  to  mark 
the  lucky  and  unlucky  da^s.  An  eclipse 
occasions  a  public  moummg,  and  gongs, 
and  kettle  drums,  and  trumpets,  are 
sounded  to  frighten  away  the  dragon, 
lest  he  should  swallow  the  moon.  It  is 
no  part  of  the  system  of  Chinese  govern- 
ment  to  interfere  with  the  superstition  of 
•  the  people,  so  that  this  is  solely  the  effect 
«f  ignorance.    When  Knblal  Khan  con- 


quered the  country,  he  invited  learned 
men  from  everv  part  of  the  world  ;  and 
chieHy  by  the  help  of  Mohammedans, 
who  were  not  then  the  brutalized  race 
that  they  are  at  present^  he  surveyed  die 
empire,  adjusted  the  chronology,  and 
corrected  the  astronomical  observations ; 
he  imported  mathematical  and  astrotip* 
mical  instruments  from  Balk  and  Sa- 
marcand,  and  repaired  the  great  canaL 
Tills  is  acknowledged  by  the  Chinese 
annalists. 

They  know  as  little  of  edrth  as  of  hea« 
ven,  fully  believing,  as  they  were  taught 
above  two  thousand  years  ago,  that  the 
heaven  is  round;  the  earSi  a  square 
fixed  in  the  middle ;  the  other  four  ele« 
ments  placed  at  its  four  sides :  water 
to  the  north,  fire  to  the  south*  wood  to 
the  east,  and  metal  to  the  west ;  and  they 
believe  the  stars  to  be  stuck,  like  so  many 
nails,  at  equal  distances  from  the  earth, 
in  the  blue  vault  of  heaven.  For  the 
TOod  maps  of  their  own  countrjr  which 
diey  now  possess,,  they  are  indebted  to 
the  Jesuits. 

They  were  ceTtsdviy  acquainted  with 
gunpowder  before  it  was  known  in  Eu* 
rope.  Mr.  Barrow  quotes  Mariana  from 
bishop  Watson,  to  prove  that  it  was  first 
used  at  the  siege  of  Algeziras  in  1342, 
but  it  had  be«i  used  before  this  by  the 
Spanish  Moors*  Zurita  mentions  it  in 
the  year  1S31,  as  exciting  great  terror 
when  employed  by  the  king  of  Granada. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  balls  discharged 
at  Algeziras  seem  to  have  been  red-hot ; 
if  the  chronicle,  who  is  Mariana's  au- 
thority, be  accurate  in  his  expression— 
vinian  an&ffuio  comofuego^  they  came  bum* 
ing  like  fire.  But  though  the  Chinese 
know  the  use  of  gunpow&r,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that,  like  the  other  eastern 
nationi,  they  were  unacquainted  with 
the  art  of  casting  cannon,  and  that  their 
matchlocks  were  imitated  from  the  Por- 
tugueze.  ^  That^  therr  printing  should 
have  continued  in  its  present  imperfect 
state  is  more  the  fault  of  the  language, 
than  of  the  people;  the  component  parts 
of  the  characters  are  sufficiently  simple, 
but  tlie  difficulty  of  putting  them  toge* 
ther  upon  the  frame,  into  the  multitude 
of  forms  of  which  they  are  capable,  Mr. 
Barrow  thinks  is  perhaps  not  to  be  sur- 
mounted. The  Romans  were  more  stu- 
pid  in  this  respect. 

TTie  power  of  imitation  which  they 
possess  is  truly  remarkable  (  a  Chinese 
at  Canton,  on  being  shewn  an  Kuropeaa 
watchj  though  he  had  nevcf  seen  any 
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AiagoF  die  Mod  beferct  undertook  to 
make  one  likeit,  and  succeeded;  only  the 
main^ning  which  he  could  not  make 
vasfanxidied  him.  All  those  ingenious 
picoes  of  mechanism  which  were  !omier« 
Ij  sent  to  China  from  the  rejpositories  of 
Coxe  and  Merlin,  are  now  nibricated  at 
Canton  as  wdl  as  in  London,  and  at  one 
third  of  the  ezpence.  Of  this  imitative 
power  a  lodicrons  instance  is  related 
07  Mr.  Price.  In  the  course  of  a  very 
long  passage  to  China,  the  chaplain's 
cassock  had  been  ao  often  patched  and 
mended,  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
sewone;  it  was  therefore  sent  to  a  tailor 
at  Canton,  that  he  might  make  another 
by  it.  He  so  accurately  copied  every 
patch  and  dam  of  the  old  one,  that,  ex* 
ce]>t  by  the  freshness  of  the  new  cloth,  it 
vas  impossible  to  tell  one  from  the  other* 
This  ingenuity  would  probably  long  a^o 
have  introduced  many  improvements  m« 
to  the  country,  had  it  not  been  counter- 
acted  by  the  contented  ignorance  of  the 
government,  and  the  contempt  for  Euro- 
peans which  it  has  so  successfully  incul- 
cated. A  native  of  Canton  who  began 
a  dnp  upon  the  English  model,  was 
obliged  to  destroy  it. 

^  Their  music  is  despicable  $  ofalldieir 
tttstroments  there  bebg  not  one  that  is 
tolerable  to  an  European  ear.  A  Chinese 
band  ^erall J  plays,  or  endeavours  to 
play,m  nnison ;  but  they  never  attempt 
to  play  in  separate  parts,  confining;  their 
an  to  the  melody  only.  Dn  HsSde  re- 
btes  an  ingenious  trick  to  which  this 
custom  gave  occasion.  A  kingof  Tsi 
yna  raj  fond  of  the  instrament  called 
Yu,  and  assembled  three  hundred  men 
to  pky  upon  it  in  concert:  a  fellow 
Ho  understood  nothing  of  the  matter, 
thought  thsut,  with  a  lituennjpudence,  he 

2~ '  ht  pass  in  the  crowd ;  accordingly  he 
red  his  services,  and  received  wages 
safely  for  a  kmg  time.  But  the  next 
king  happened  to  be  a  still  mater  lover 
(^the  instrument  Yu,  than  his  predeces- 
sor, and  he  chose  to  hear  each  of  the 
^iree  hundred  performers  play  singly. 
Sereral  populalr  Chinese  airs  are  given 
la  this  volume  I  they  themselves  have 
no  other  notion  of  noting  down  music, 
thaathat  of  employing  a  character  ex- 
picsstng  the  name  of  every  ixote  in  the 
scale,  and  even  this  imperfect  way  they 
learned  from  Pereira  the  Jesuit.  Of 
their  painting  we  have  specimens  enone^h 
in  blurope;  tor  though  these  be  not  tne 
work  of^the  best  artists,  they  sufficiently 
siiow  what  progress  has  )>een  made  in 


the  art  of  de^gn.  Their  architecture  is 
well  explained  as  imiuting  a  tent,  the 
curved  roof  of  all  their  dwellings,  an<l 
the  wooden  pillars  in  imitation  of  the 
poles,  fprmin?  a  colonade  round  ths 
brick  walls,  clearly  denote  the  origin# 
and  from  this  original  form  they  have 
never  ventured  to  deviate.  Their  tem^ 
pies  are  mostly  constructed  upon  the 
same  plan,  with  the  addition  of  asecond* 
and  sometimes  a  third  roof,  one  above 
the  other.  The  whole  of  their  architec* 
ture  indeed,  **  says  this  traveller,"  is  as 
un^ghtly  as  nnsolid ;  without  elejgance 
or  convenience  of  design,  and  without 
any  settled  "proportion,  mean  in  its  ap* 
pearonceand  clumsy  in  the  workmanship. 
This  censure  is  pethaps  too  harsb  ,*  the 
inconvenience  of  their  dwellings  Mr. 
Barrow  had  experienced,  and  the  mean- 
ness of  appearance  may  probably  xeauk 
from  bad  worlananship  and  poor  mate* 
rials;  but  the  view  of  a  mandarines 
house  which  he  has  given,  is  certaiolf 
picturesque,  as  indeeid  the  buildings 
:nostl)r  appear  in  the  prints  pubUsb- 
ed  with  sir  George  Staunton's  ac-» 
count.  Tlie  village  in  the  same  plate 
might  be  mistaken  for  an  English  one. 
Mr.  Barrow  could  not  discover  for  what 
the  pagodas  were  intended ;  they  am 
now  decaying,  and  no  new  ones  erectedi 
that  in  Kew  Gardens  is  not  inferior  t9 
the  very  best  which  he  saw.  Their  know* 
ledge  of  medicine  is  contemptible^  and 
quackery  flourishes  as  successfully  thene^ 
as  in  Kjigland. 

The  hired  sophists  of  tyranny  ifi  Europe 
have  laboured  to  prove  the  propriety  of 
absolute  power  in  the  sovereign,by  deduc- 
ing it  from  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the 
?iatriarchal  system  of  parental  authority* 
n  China,  the  government  is  actually  es» 
tablished  upon  this  system ;  the  son  is 
the  slave  of  the  father,  the  subject  the 
slave  of  the  emperor.  The  Cieat  Fa^ 
ther  is  a  title  which  the  emperor  takes  3 
and  being  thus  placed  above  anv  earthly 
controul,  he  is  supposed  to  be  also  above 
earthly  descent,  and  therefore,  as  a  ni- 
tund  consequence,  he  sometimes  styles 
himself  the  sole  ruler  of  the  world,  and 
the  son  of  heaven.  The  late  emperor 
Kien  Long,  seemed  indeed,  in  his  lat* "" 
ter  years,  to^  have  been  himself  the  dupe 
of  this  impiety,  which  was  designed  to 
impose  upon  the  people.  His  reign  had 
been  unusually  long  and  fortunate,  and 
he  conceived  that  the  Lama  had  con- 
descended to  become  incarnate  in  his 
person*    This  system^  or  more  properjy^ 
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speaking,  thislangusge  iscarried  through 
all  the  sobdivlsions  of  power;  the  head  of 
every  province,  city,  or  office,  is  consi- 
dered a$  the  father  ;  but,  Mr-  Barrow 
says,  this  fatherly  care  and  affection  in 
the  governors,  and  filial  duty  and  i-eve- 
tence  in  the  governed,  would,  widi  much 
more  propnety,  be  expressed  by  the 
terms  of  tyranny,  oppression,  and  injus- 
tice in  the  one,  and  oy  fear,  deceit,  and 
disobedience  in  the  other. 

.  To  curb  any  disposition  to  abuse  this 
parental  power  in  uie  monarcb»  a  singu- 
lar check  hais  been  devised; 

.  **  This  is  the  appointment  of  the  censorate, 
an  office  filled  by  two  person?,  who  have  the 
power  of  remonstrating  freely  agaiast  any  ille- 
gal or  onconstitutional  act  about  to  be  com- 
mitted, or  sanctioned  by  the  emjieror.  And 
although  it  may  well  be  supposed,  that  these 
men  are  extremely  cautious  in  the  exercise  of 
the  power  delegated  to  them,  by  virtue  of 
their  office,  and  in  the  discharge  of  this  dis« 
agreeable  part  of  their  duty,  yet  they  have 
anddier  task  to  perform,  on  which  their  own 
poathnmous  fame  is  not  less  involved  than 
that  of  their  master,  and  in  the  execution  of 
which  they  run  less  risk  of  giving  offence. 
They  are  the  historiographers  of  the  empire; 
or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the  biographers 
•f  the  emperor. 

•*  Their  employment,  in  this  capacity  con- 
f>st«i  chiefly  in  collecting  the  sentiments  of 
the  monarch,  in  recording  his  speeches  and 
memorable  sayings,  and  in  noting  down  tlie 
Dio^t  prominent  of  his  private  actions,  and 
the 'remarkable  occurreuces  of  his  reign. 
These  records  are  lodged  in  a  large  chest, 
which  is  kept  in  that  part  of  the  palace 
where  the  tribunals  of  government  are  held, 
and  which  is  supposed  not  to  be  opened  un- 
til the. decease  of  the  einpetor;  and,  if  any 
thing  material  to  the  injury  of  his  character 
and  reputation  is  found  to  be  recorded,  the 
publication  of  it  is  delayed,  out  of  delicacy 
to  his  family,  till  two  or  three  generations 
have  passed  away,  and  sometimes  till  the  ex- 
piradon  of  the  dynasty  j  by  this  induljjcnCe 
they  pretend,  that  a  more  faithful  relation  is 
likely  to  be  obtained,  in  which  neither  fear 
nor  flattery  could  have  operated  to  disguise 
the  truth. 

<' An  institution,  so  remarkable  and  singular 
in  its  kind  in  an  arbitrary  government,  could 
not  fail  to  carry  with  it  a  very  powerful  influ- 
ence upon  the  decisions  of  tne  monarch,  and 
to  make  him  solicitous  to  act,  on  all  occa- 
aioris,  in  soch  a  manner,  as  would  be  most 
likely  to  secure  a  good  name,  and  to  transmit 
hiscnaracter  unsullied  and  sacred  to  poste- 
rity. The  records  of  their  history  arc  said  to 
mention  a  story  of  an  emperor,  of  the  dvnas- 
tv  or  family  o(Tang,  ^ho,  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  having,  in  several  instances,  trans- 
gre:ised  the  bounds  of  his  authority,  was  de- 


termined to  take  a  peep  into  the  historical 
chest,  where  he  knew  he  should  find  all  his 
actions  recorded.  Having  made  use  of  a  va- 
riety of  arguments,  in  order  to  convince  the 
two  censors  that  there  could  be  nothing  im- 
proper in  the  step  he  was  about  to  take,  as^ 
among  other  things,  he  assured  them,  he 
was  actuated  with  the  desire  only  of  being 
made  acquainted  with  his  greatest  faults,  as 
the  first  step  to  amendment ;  one  of  the^ 
gentlemen  ij»  said  to  have  answered  him  very 
nobly,  to  this  effect :  "  It  is  true  your  ina-. 
jesty  has  committed  a  number  of  errors,  and 
it  has  been  the  principal*  duty  of  our  cmploy- 
ra^^nt  to  take  notice  of  thein  ;  a  duty,*'  conti- 
nued be,  «•  which  further  obliges  us  to  in* 
form  posterity  of  the  conversarion  which 
vour  majesty  has  tbk  day  very  improperly 
held  with  u^** 

The  press  In  China,  we  are  told,  is  aa 
free  as. in  England  ;  but  Mr.  Barrow's 
notions  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  seem 
to  be  taken  from  the  days  of  archbishop 
Laud  and  Mr.  Pitt;  for  this  liberty,  he. 
says,  seems  to  excite  no  apprehensions  in 
the  government.  The  summary  mode 
of  punishing  any  breach  of  good  morals, 
witbout  the  formality  of  a  trials  makes  a 
positive  prohibition  against  printing  Un- 
necessary, being  itseli  sufficient  to  re- 
strain the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  Thr 
printer^  the  vender ^  and  the  reader  of  any  7/i 
bellons  publication  are  all  equally  liahle  to  I4 
flogged  withthe  bamboo,  So  much  for  the 
liberty  of  the  press  in  China  !  The  cen- 
sorial board  or  the  inquisition  is  mercy, 
when  compared  with  such  freedom, 

A  short  account  of  the  laws  is  given^ 
which  it  is  the  less  necessary  to  notice, 
as  a  compendium  of  the  com  pleat  code 
is  likely  to  appear  in  an  able  and  faithful 
English  translation.  We  have  searched 
the  volume  in  vain  for  an  account  of 
the  state  of  property;  a  most  important 
subject,  which  will  of  coarse  be  fully  ex- 
plained in  these  institutes.  Birth  and  for- 
tune are  of  no  weight  in  China ;  learn- 
ing alone,  such  as  it  is,  leads  to  office  and 
disunction.  But  such  learning  as  can 
na'ther  soften  the  manners  or  strengthen 
the  intellects  is  of  little  avail,  and  the 
officers  of  government  carry  on  a  system 
of  plunder  far  more  oppressive  than  the 
regular  taxation.  They  who  have  ac- 
<;^uired  riches  by  their  trade  or  posses- 
sion, dare  not  openly  enjoy  them,  for  die 
officerof  the  district  would  find  no  dif- 
ficulty in  bringing  the  wealthy  within 
tlie  pale  of  tlie  sumptuary  laws.  To  re- 
press this  act,  a  system  of  espionage  has 
been  established;  the  magistrates  keep 
watch  upon  each  othei;,  and  fecret  in- 
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spection  ttpon  all.  No  viceroy  can  hold 
hts  office  longer  th^n  three  years,  no  ser* 
vant  of  the  crown  form  a  family  alliance 
in  the  place  where  he  commands,  nor  ob- 
tain an  office  of  importance  in  the  place 
where  he  was  bom.  These  precautions 
siiffictently  show  the  extent  of  the  evil. 

Thai  a  government  should  have  con- 
tinued wiuiout  any  material  change  for 
above  two  thousand  years,  is  certainly  a 
singular  phenomenon  in  history,  and  the 
^mmder  is  increased  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  empire.  Its  unambitious  charac- 
ter, and  its  situation,  having  no  formida- 
ble neighbours,  have  contributed  to  se- 
cure it ;  but  the  main  cause  of  its  sta- 
bility has  been  the  wise  plan  of  interest- 
ing all  the  learned  in  its  cause.  The 
distnrbances  which  occasionally  arise,  are 
produced  by  famine,  an  evil  to  which  this 
great  empire  is  miserably  exposed.  To 
alleviate  this  evil  government  stores  up 
a  part  of  the  grain  which  it  receives  in 
taxation,  for  all  taxes  are  paid  in  kind  ; 
the  pe6ple  have  no  other  relief, -and  this, 
*A'hich  in  itself  is  insufficient,  is  impeded 
bj  those  impertinent  and  oppressive  de- 
lays, which  are  not  peculiar  to  the  pub- 
lic <Kffices  of  China,  it  is  however  the 
desire  of  government,  as  it  is  the  interesti 
to  administer  e£Gectual  relief,  and  when- 
e?er  it  appears  that  an  officer  has  with- 
held the  relief  from  the  poor,  either 
through  neglect  or  malice,  the  punish- 
ment IS  justly  severe,  even  sometimes  ex- 
tending to  the  life  of  the  culprit. 

Taxation  is  fixed  and  certain ;  *  the 
main  and  enviable  blessing  of  this  go* 
vemment.  No  new  assessment  is  ever 
required,  except  in  cases  of  rebellion, 
when  an  additional  contribution  is  some- 
times demanded  from  the  neighbouring 
provinces  ;  and  it  happens  quite  as  often 
that  the  land  tax  or  rent,  is  remitted  in 
such  districts  as  have  suffered  by  drought 
or  inundation.  The  annual  value  of 
the  whole  is  about  sixty^ix  millions,  not 
more  than  double  the  revenue  of  Great 
Britain,  exclusive  of  the  poors-rate  and 
parochial  taxes.  The  civil  and  military 
establishments/and  all  the  incidental  and 
eitraordinary  eipences  are  paid  on  the 
spot,  and  the  surplus  revenue  remitted 
to  Pekin,  amounting  to  about  twelve 
millKms.  The  mtliury  force  is  stated  to 
consiu  of  dghteen  hundred  thousand 
inen ;  the  whole  expences  of  this  great 
^^itshment  lord  Macartney  calcu* 
ated  at  L*ttle  short  of  fifty  millions  ster- 
ling.   Bat  if  must  be  remembered,  that 
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in  China  soldiers  do  not  cease  to  be  use* 
fill.  They  are  parcelled  out  in  the 
smaller  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets, 
where  they  act  as  jailors,  constables,  thief- 
takers,  assistants  to  magistrates,  subor- 
dinate collectors  of  the  taxes,  euards  to 
the  granaries,  and  are  employed  in  a  va- 
riety of  different  ways  under  the  civil ' 
ma^stracy  and  police.  They  are  posted 
in  little  forts  all  along  the  public  roads, 
canals,  and  rivers,  at  the  distance  of 
three  or  four  miles  asunder ;  thus  they 
prevent  robberies,  and  carry  dispatches 
to  and  from  the  capital,  there  being  no 
other  post.  Every  soldier  has  his  por- 
tion of  land  which  he  cultivates:  such  a 
provision  induces  them  to  marry,  and 
the  married  men  are  never  removed  from 
their  station. 

It  is,  however,  probable,  that  some 
convulsion  is  brooding  in  this  great  em- 
pire. l*he  Tartar  family  on'  the  throne 
retain  a  national  prejudice  which  it  was 
formerly  their  policy  to  conceal:  thouff^h 
the  conquerors  adopted  the  dress,  the 
manners,  and  the  opinions  of  the  con- 
quered, they  have  not  sufficiently  blend- 
ed with  the  mass  of  the  people;  the  court 
is  now  becoming  partial  to  its  own  rqce; 
all  offices  of  importance  are  given  to 
Tartars,  and  tlie  Tarur  language  is 
likely  to  become  prevalent  at  court. 
This  partiality  is  not  regarded  by  the 
people  with  indifference ;  secret  societies 
of  united  Chinese  have  been  formed,  and 
it  appears  by  the  last  accounts  that  a 
yery  serious  rebellion  had  broken  out, 
with  one  of  the  family  of  the  last  Chinese 
em|>erors  at  the  head,  who  had  assumed 
the  imperial  yellow.  To  predict  its  fate 
would  be  impossible ;  this  only  is  certain, 
that  from  a  change  of  dynasty  no  good 
results,  and  the  expence  of  lives  and 
tranquillity  at  which  such  a  change  must 
be  purchased,  is  actual  loss.  Such  re- 
volutions we  deprecate  as  sincerely  as 
Mr.  Barrow,  but  we  have  not,  like  him, 
that  horror  of  the  enlightened  doctrines 
of  the  rights  of  man^  which  he  expresses 
in  a  manner  so  little  consistent  with  his 
usual  good  sense  and  good  manners. 
We  have  expressed  our  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  head,  in  reviewing  his 
Travels  in  Africa;  and  will  therefore  here 
only  repeat  our  hope,  that  a  system, 
which,  like  that  of  tne  Chinese  g^overn* 
ment,  and  indeed  all  the  Asiatic  govern- 
ments, totally  prevents  all  improvement, 
all  increase  of  knowledge  and  happiness, 
may  be  radically  destroyed. 
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^'  The  ^rimifivtYfiligion  oT  Chim,  tftg  tt 
Iek9t,  those  oftinions,  rites,  ^i^  ctYcnionits 
that  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Confucius,  (aiul 
Wfore  th«it  period  all  seemD  to  be  fublc  .and 
uncertainty)  may  be  j)Tctfy  ncarty  ajccrtaiiicd 
*flr6m  the  writings  that  are;  ascribed  To  that 
^ihilosftphcr.  He  maintains  in  his  phprcs, 
that  •  out  of  nothing  there  c«in^  possibly 
be  produced  any  thing  ; — tlat  niateriat  bo- 
dies must  faa%'e  CNiMed  fronr  all  eternity  ;•«» 
that  the  eausct  fire  reanonj  or  principlt  of 
tilings,  must  have  had  a  co-eiiistence  iv4th 
the  things  themselves  ^—^thAt  thcrctbre,  this 
cause  IS  also  eternal,  inrmitc/iBdehtru^tible, 
WithoutlimiiSj.omnipoteht  and  omnipresent ; 
^tliat  the  ccn(fM|mintof  infiuence  (slr<*ngt'h) 
frotn  w'htrttt  this  cause  prihcI^talTy  acts,  is 
the  Woe  finnomeht  {fkrf)  fro<n  whence  its 
emanations  sprrwd  rtver  the  whole  uffitersc-  ;i^ 
that  it  is,  therefore,  the  supreme,  dtuy  of  the 
prince,  in  the  name  of  his  suljjects,  to  pre* 
•ent  offerings  to  tieny  and  particularly  at  the 
equinoxes,  the  one  for  obtaiuing  a  propitious 
seed-time^  and  tlie  other  a  plentiful  liar- 
vest/ 

,  •*  0*hf  r  parts  of  the  doctrine  of  Confucius 
were  well  calcolated  to  keep  alive  the  super*> 
^titious  notions  that  still  prevail  among  the 
multitude.  He  taught  them  to  believe  that 
the  human  body  was  composed  of  two  prin- 
ciples ;  the  one  light,  invisible,  and  ascend- 
ing ;  the  other  gross,  palpable,  and  descend- 
ing )  that  the  separation  of  these  ttvo  prhici* 
fies  causes  the  death  of  man  4  that  at  this 
awful  period,  the  light  and  spiritual  part  of 
the  human  body  asceiKls  into  the  airt  whilst 
the  arofis  and  corporeal  matter  sinks  into  the 
earth.  We  word  death,  in  fact,  never  enters 
into  the  philosophy  of  Confucius  ^  nor,  in« 
tleed,  on  common  occasi6ns  is  U  employed 
by  the  Chinese  of  the  present  day.  ^^  hen  a 
^rson  departs  thii  life,  ^e  common  ^xpr^- 
tioft  is,  htAoi  returned  4o  his  J^mUu,  And 
ulthough  the  body  rcsolvesitself  in  the  course 
iof  lime  into  its  primitive  elements ;  and  be*- 
comes  a  nart  of  the  universe  5  yet,  he  con- 
tended, the  s^)ii!ts  of  such  as  h:u!  performed 
their  duty  in  life  were  jiermitted  10  visit  their 
ancient  habitations,  or  such  blnces  as  might 
be  appointed  for  receiving  the  nomace  of  tlufT 
descendants,  oh  whom  they  had  the  power 
of  conicrrine  benefactions.  On  this  o:ro«nd, 
it  became  the  indispcii^nble  duty  of  every 
good  mofi  to  observe  a^trrri  obedience  of  the 
;perfonDancc  of  siicrod  rites  in  ihe  totupir, 
consecrated  to  the  niemory  of  anc<.-stors.  He 
luuintained,  that  all  siicir  as  neglected  this 
great  branch  of  moral  duly  would  be  punish- 
ed for  their  neglect,  afker  cleath,  by  their  spl- 
Titual  part  being  deprived  i/f  the  privilp^e  of 
-visiting  the  Iwm  of  ancestort  ;  arid; 'roa«»»- 
•  <)UeTitly,  of  the  pleasure  arising  (turn  the  ho- 
mage bestowed  by  tlieir  descendaais.*' 

Tlie  system  .pf  Confucjusi  or  Con^- 
foo-tse  as  the  name  should  be  written,  is 

pure  Panihclsm.     What  is  most  remark- 


ftble  is»  tbat  hta  diSciptet  tbonU  Mvm 
hzre  attached  any  superstition  to  tlaeit 
tnast^t  They  regard  him  aa  >  philoso- 
pher, v'ho,  by .  the  atrength  of  his  owa 
mteUeety  bad  ftttained  td  the  knowledgt 
of  the  tnitfay  «iid  who  ia  worthy  of  re^^ 
vereAct  as  the  ben<»fac(M-  pf  ni^ftkiiwU 
because  he  has  enlightened  ibeai*  IVo 
other  sects*  more  acHipted  to  haitMin  folly» 
have  established  thems^vei.  'Ihat  of 
theTao-tzCi  or  Som  tf  ImmonaU%  isiiot 
yery  clearly  ezpUined*  Ita  founder  Lao 
K«ng,  by  the  accoujit  which  is  here 
given,  would  be  more  properly:  classed 
with  Mainaduc»  than  with  tbe  founders 
of  new  religions.  He  snaintamed  that 
enjoyment  should  be  the  main  object  of 
.  snan,  and  that  he  could  make  man  im« 
morul  bty  certam  prepxratioiis  teken  from 
the  three  kingdoms  of  aatore.  Many 
princes  are  said  to  h^^c  been  poisofted 
with  this  Kqiftor  of  life* .  That  sttch  an 
imposture  should  mainfeMn  its  credit  for 
more  tJiafi  one  geaeratiM  appears  tncre* 
dible.  Whether  or  not  this  part  of  the 
system  is  still  .believed  lire  are  not  told; 
hot  the  priests  of  Lao  Kui^  still  coo« 
feiaue  a  separate  body  1  they  devPte  them- 
selves to  a  state  of  celibact,  and  associate 
in  convents*  Their  temples  are  crowded 
with  ima^esy  which  represent  tbe  diffi> 
rent  passioost  or  the  benefiictim  of  the 
part«cular  monastery,  or  die  deceased 
brethren ;  to  these  images  they  offer  no 
homage.  This  accotmt  ranst  be  accu- 
rate; but  if  that  of  Lao-Kung's  s)rstem 
it  accurate  also,  it  is  very  extraordinary 
that  the  practice  of  the  disciples  should 
so  materially  differ  book,  the  doctrines  of 
the  founder. 

The  other  superstition  is. that  of  F0|  or 
-Budha.  which  IS  so  widely  dtiRised  over 
the  east.  Formerly  these  hostile  sects 
struggled  for  the'  mastery,  each  aim- 
ing to  be  established  by  favour  of  the 
court  eunUchs.  They  often  took  arms 
.against  each  other,  monasteries  -vyete 
burnt,  and  thousands  destroyed ;  but  as 
the  people  took  no  part  in  the  contest, 
leaving  it  entirely  to  the  priests,  such 
wars  \vere  rather  useful  than  prejudicial 
to  th«  state.  The  present  dynasty  Itas 
reconciled  the  t«'0  parties  by  the  sure 
•method  of  neglecbing  both.  The  court 
religion  is  that  of  the  LAnnA,  whose  priests 
;arc  paid  and  mniut^iued  as  a  port  of  the 
imperial  e^abtishment :  to  this  supersti- 
tion also  the  Tartar  officers  oi  3tae€  are 
attached. 

Their  hjUryipg. grounds  are  strikingly 
described. 
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ttlftHOW'S  TtATXlS  IK  C9IHA* 


'*  A  plaiii,  cxteDdisig  bevond  the  reacb 
|Df  sigM*  opened  out  ou  the  mi  of  the  river, 
tipoo  which  were  observed  many  thou- 
iandf  of  »inan  sandy  tumuli,  of  a  conical 
form,  resembling  those  hillocks  which  in 
BTiiadaare  thrown  up  on  the  cdndoent  of 
Alnca  by  the  termiiet  or  white  mu.  In 
«epeial  pwti  of  this  plain  were- small  bttUd- 
tng^,  io  the  form  of  dwelling-houses,  but 
Mot  caieeeding  four  or  five  feet  in  height ;  in 
oilier  places  were  circular,  semicircular,  luod 
square  enclosures  of  stone-work,  and  here 
and  there  were  interspersed  small  pillars  of 
atone  or  brick,  and  other  erections  of  every 
vaiicty  of  form.  'This  was  the  first  coramoa 
froiyiBg^grouBd  that  we  had  obawed,  except 
ft  ¥Cfy  amail  Mie  at  Tong*tchoo ;  and  the  tu- 
flMdi  and  ihe  dif&rent  ensctioot  marked  out 
tfe  mansioos  of  the  dead.  In  many  parts 
4fi'Ai9  cYteDsive  enclosure  we  met  with  massy 
coffins  lying  upon  the  ^uriace^  some  new, 
otiKH  newly  painted,  but  none  in  a  moul- 
dering state.  It  was  explained  to  us,  by  our 
{nteipreter,  that  some  of  these  coflins  had 
been  dcDOMied  there,  until  the  proper  adviee 
ah— Id  be  ohtasned  Irnn  the  priesc,  or  the 
caiiJi  ammaktmi,  or  from  casting  lots,  aa  to 
the  suof t  propitious  plaoe  of  interment,  and 
the  most  favourable  day  for  performiuK  the 
obse^iea;  some  woe  placecf  there  tiU  ^e 
peconlary  drcumskaoces  of  the  surviving  re- 
lativas  would  enable  thorn  to  bestow  a  suit- 
able mierment,  and  others  were  te(^  to  dry 
and  SDOoUer,  to  a  certain  d^fee,  in  order  to 
%e  lauut,  and  Uie  aaliea  eoXeeted  and  put  into 
aioae  jart  or  other  rcceptadea.  OnEbooeca- 
siaado^MB  Chineae  bury^tlittr  dead  within 
ilK  prriiicm  of  a  city  or  towo«  miich  less 
mtkm  Uie  w^Sh  of  tiieir  temples ;  but  al- 
mqp  dqwait  ihem  at  a  proper  distance  jGrom 
the  dwellings  of  the  living,  in  which  re- 
spect fibey  have  isore  discretion  than  the  £u- 


^*  The  bank  of  the  rivdr,  beingone  of  the 
— *— ^--jleanes  to  the  t>iiryiQg-groa0d,  was 
wilh   beaattfal    weeping   wii- 

_   with  a  iiev  solitary  emenes 

iDterwersed  amon^  the  tombs,  wefe  tAe  only 
Has  W9l  afyrsffJ  in  this  pait  of  the  opun- 


"  lut  comer  of  the  cem«tefy^  wti  a  twi^* 
pie,  built  after  th^  usual  plan,  with  an  altair 
in  the  center )  and  a  number  of  deities  mo\ila- 
ed  in  clay  were  ranged  pn  each  side  op  some 
pedestals.  We  observed  no  priests ;  but  nk 
elderly  lady  was  verr  busily  employ^  iia 
throwing  the  sticks  of  fatc»  in  order  to  ob» 
tain  a  lucky  number,  in  which,  huxvevf  r,  s)y 
failed,  puring  th^  operation  of  shaking  the 
cup,  her  countenance  betrayed  a  groater  dcr 
gree  of  eazerneys  and  anxiety  than  usually  ap- 
pears on  %e  face  of  a  Chinese  -,  and  she  left 
the  temple  in  a  peevish  and  muttering  tone, 
tuticiently  expressive  of  the  gi^tness  of  her 
disappointment,  which,  it  seems,  was  no  let; 
than  a  refuial,  on  the  part  of  the  oracle»  lo 
hold  out  the  hope  of  her  being  blessed  with 
a  second  husband.  1111  thia  i^ircumstan^e 
had  been  explained  to  us  by  the  keeper  of  the 
temple,  it  was  concluded,  that  the  old  lady 
had  been  muttering^  imprecations  against  ^9 
for  disturbing  her  m  the  midst  of  her  devo* 

^ n 


Thongh^  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  tlie 
"whole  country  consists  of  uncultivatttl 
landsj  it  is  probable  that  the  populatioia 
is  not  over-rated  nt  333  ^uillioBs.  Exior- 
mous  as  the  aggregate  appearsi  jet  tlus 
population  is  to  that  of  Oreat  Britain . 
only  as  ^256  to  ISO,  or  in  a  proportion 
S4iinewhat  greater  than  two  to  one.  Mi^ 
Barrow  has  set  this  point  in  a  clear  ligiic» 
and  sTifficiently  proved,  in  confutation  of 
the  commorf  opinion^  that  China  is  not 
pver^stocked. 

The  latter  chapfier  describes  the  jour- 
ney from  Pekin  to  Canton.  TIhs  article 
has  been  extended  to  so  gieat  lengtb» 
that  we  have  no  roosi  to  notice  tti  de- 
tails farther.  We  have  said  enough  of 
the  volume  to  evince  its  escelKoce. 
Bruce's  is  the  only  work  of  equal  valve 
which  h^is  appeared  during  the  prefeat 
reign— we  had  almost  said  durtni^tbe 


Anw.  XIL  TtgmAfrmi^  JMUf  Anmgh  S'untteertanJt  to  Paritf  tn  tie  year  1804.     Bk 
Aw^vsTVM  VoM  JCoTaB^yit•    Tremkkdfrtm  the  German.     12mo.  S  vols.  pp.  706. 


THXRE  k  a  nisopmer  in  tbe  run- 

a  tide,  and  indeed  in  the  title-page 
J  of  (he^  anxusiijj^  little  volumes. 
Tbe  former  is  ■«  KecoDectioi^s  from  Pa- 
ris ;**  now  every  Jine  testifies  that  it  vm»^ 
imtltii  on  die  spot«  and  uot  from  recol- 
Jeetion.  As  to  the  title-page,  the  reader 
MiU  be  disappointed  if  he  expects  a  de- 
tailed account  of  Kotzcfbue's  <<  TraTels 
feoipfiplin  through  SydUberlapd.''  f our* 
icoBe  fightly  printed  4ttodecuDO  pages 
embrace  every  tittle  of  the  journey:  it  was 


probably  a  wM  one^-Kotzebue  peeped 
his  head  out  of  the  carriage  every  now  and 
then»  and  if  any  thing  chanced  to  strike 
his  fancy,  it  went  into  his  pocket-book* 
and  was,  in  aU  likelihoodi  transferred 
veiiiatim  to  his  proof-sHeets.  The  last 
tune  we  accompanied  Kotzebpe  on  his 
travels  it  was  northward,  to  jtne  deserts 
of  Siberia :  he  is  quite  a  different  man 
on  this  southern  eacuicion ;  everv  thing 
sxnilest  all  nature  wears  the  face  ox  cheer- 
fulness saddened  only  occ^ionaUy  by  a 
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sentimeuul  tear.  The  Saffian  roads,  in- 
^'d^ed,  arc  unmetcifully  rough,  and  an 
'^uthor,  particulajly.  a  dramatic  one, 
|jnust  be..cicuse4'if  he  is  a  little  angry  at 
ibeijig  interrupted,  by  a  hard  jolt,  in  the 
•very-  middle  perhaps  of  a  compound  epi- 
iihet! 

In  travelling  among  the  romantic 
"icetiery  of  Switzerland,'Kotzehue  has 
scarcdy  treated  iis  with  a  description : 
he  .is  wise,  "  A  person  j( says" he)  ought 
.to  see  SwitzerUuid  with  his  own  eyes,  just 
,  as  he  ought  to  hear  a  concert  with  his 

*  own  ears :  ht  who  paints  countries  with 
words,  does  still  less  than  the  person 
who  humi  a  symphtmy** 

The  country  about'  Zurich  is  rery 
'  beautiful ;  its  walks  might  even  **  tempt . 
I  the  gouty  to  exercise.*' 

'*  Gesnefs  monument  is  a  performance 
of  such  simplicity  and  neatness,  that  you 
can  scarcely  tvithnold  the  tribute  of  a  tear. 
It  is  a  pity  tliat  the  French  chasseurs,  who 
have  now  no  other  opportunity  to  perpetuate 
their  name>  endeavour  to  do  it  upon  this 

*  rnarble.  In  many  parts  1  found  scrawled  the 
VMh  regiment  of  ckasiteurst  which  is  really  as 
opposite  to  tin:  world  of  Idyls,  as  a  musket 
to  a  rose-tree. 

<  "  In  the  library  there  arc  a  great  many 
books  1  an  ordinary  traveller  can  seldom  say 
more  of  such  an  establishment.  A  couple  of 
letters,  in  tlie  hand-writing  of  the  celebrated 
Jane  Grevi  interested  nic.  They  are  on  re- 
ligious subjects,  in  very  good  Latin,  and  as 
finely  written  as  if  by  the  liand  of  a  writing- 

*  "toaster.** 

*'  The  temper  of  the  Swiss  still  resembles 
•Ahe  ruffled  surfaccof  the  deep,  oiit  of  which 
'.  a  subterraneous  fire  has  suddenly  projected 
^  toBie  rocks,  against  which  the  connned  surges 
^  dash  their  impotent  ^pmy.  The  wdls  of  the 
public-iiouses  are  often  covered  with  bitter 
''sallies,  which  arie  sometimes  not  without 
"point.    *•    •  .      ••     * 

♦«  The  Swiss  cherish  the  most  inveterate 
hatred  against  general  Andermatt,  the  bom* 
harder  of  Zurich.  He  lives  retired  at  his 
country  house,  where  he  is  skreened  from  the 
general  contempt.'^ 

Leaving  Geneva,  the  road  by  fort 
L'Ecluse,  through  Bellegarde,  Nantua, 
and  over  Mont  Cordon,. is  the  wildest 
tixid  most  romantic  imaginable:  not- 
withstanding his  determination,  Kotze- 
bue  cannot  refrain  from  describing  the 
situation  of  that  solitary  fortress,  frown- 
'ing  over  tlic  dark-blue  waters  of  the 
.  Rhone, 'which  murmur  at  Its  feet;  nor 


surely  was  it  possible  for  the  most  indif- 
ferent, traveller  to  pass  by  without  de- 
scribing, that  awful  phenomenon,,  the 
Loss  of  the  Rhone.  It  is  now  three  years 
siQce  we  visited  this  scene  of  wildnegs 
and  apparent  ruin,  and  stood  on  those 
sublime  but  perilous  points  of  rock,  one 
•foot  in  France  and  the  other  in  Savoy, 
from  which  we  saw  the  angry  Rhone  fret- 
ting  between  our  feet.  It  was  in  the  depth 
of  winter  when  we  travelled  this  fearful 
road  :^  oftentimes  was  oiir  carriage  enve- 
loped in  the  clouds  which  issuea  from  a 
defile  of  mountains  on  the  right ;  they 
rolled  after  each  other,  and  when  they 
had  escaped  from  tlie  hills,  we  saw  them 
make  a  sullen  descent  below  us,  and 
watched  them  hovering  over  the  valley, 
till  a  succeeding  volunje  of  mist  inter- 
rupted the  view  :  the  impression  made 
upon  our  minds  on  beholding  those  vast 
and  confused  masses  of  rock,  which  en- 
gulf tlie  Rh6ne,  was  probably  rendered 
more  solemn  and  more  grateful  by  the 
congenial  gloom  which  chanced  to  over- 
spread the  scene.* 

Kotzebue  dedicates  three  pages  to  the 
city  of  Lyons,  which  he  calls  an  **  enor- 
mous shop,**  because  something  is  er- 
.  posed  to  sale  in  almost  every  house,  and 
then  he  harries  on  to  Paris,  which,  to 
our  astonishment,  he  says.,  *<  you  may 
enter  as  unmolested  .as  your  own  hofise ; 
no  custom-house  officers,  no  sentinels,  no 
searching,  no  enquiries  respecting  yottr 
name,  quality,  or  business  ;  the  stranger 
reaches  his  inn  without  being  noticed  by 
any  one,  and  even  there  he  is  not  a^ked 
for  his  passport."  Vol.  I.  p.  85.  And 
are  the  gates  of  Paris  in  tn|th  thus  on* 
suspectingly  thrown  open-^  It  is -with 
difficulty  that  we  can  give  credit  |o  the 
statement. 

Arrived  at  Paris;  what  can  we  Icam 
from  Kotzebue,  which  many,  very  many 
of  our  own  countrymen,  who  visited  that 
gay  and  profligate  metropolis  during  the 
short  breathing- time  of  peace,  have  not 
already  told  us  ?  The  manners  and  a- 
musements  of  the  Parisians  high  and 
low,  their  quackeries,  from  the  program- 
me of  the  government  to  the  mendicant 
jugglers  ujpon  the  Pont-neuf,  their  mu- 
seums, galleries,  libraries,  theatres,  their 
.  opera,  V^<^ir  frescati,.  all  have  been  de- 
scribed to  us  a  hundred  times.  We 
'must  not  repeat  the  tale  so  often  told. 


*  For  a  minute  description  of  this  singular  phenoftienon,  and  an  examination  into  the  pro- 
bable causes  which  produce  it,  we  refer  our  readers  to  Saussure's  *•  Foyages  dam  lei  Jlpet/* 
hap.'Xvii.  §  40«,  ct  seq.  '  r^  T 
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tOTZEBUS's.TRiVELS  f&OM  BS&LIN  TO  PAHIS. 
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Kottebne^  descriptioiis  are  brief,  but 
lirely,  characteristic^  and  correct.  We 
shall  select  a  few  anecdotes. 

The  boxes  of  Bonaparte  at  the  difFc" 
Tcnt  theatres  are,  of  course,  very  richly 
decorated ;  *^  among  other  ornaments  is 
a  gold  star,  which  is  sometimes  on  the 
top  and  sometimes  at  the  bottom  of  the 
box.  It  is  said  that  he  believes  in  a  star 
of  fortnne,  on  which  he  places  more  re« 
liance  than  on  his  own  great  geAius^" 
When  his  imperial  majesty  condescends  to 
speak,  Kotzeboe  says,  that  **  a  placid 
smile  gives  a  grace  to  his  mouth,  and 
produces  confidence  in  the  person  whom 
he  addresses.  It  was  exactly  the  same," 
he  continues,  **  with  Paul  I.  whose  flta^ 
laai  cowitenance  vfos  srresiitibJe  !*^  May 
ve  take  the  liberty  of  presuming,  that 
this  irresistible  benignity  of  Paul's  coun* 
teoance  was  not  altogether  apparent  till 
after  Kotzebue's  return  from  his  excur* 
ston  to  Stheria  ?  Probably  it  was  con- 
spicuous enough  during  his  interview 
tsith  the  emperor,  when  the  latter  sent 
for  him  to  translate  into  German  his  ce- 
lebrated challenge  to  the  belligerent 
crowned  heads  oi  Europe,  and  their  re* 
spective  ministers* 

"  Now  I  am  speaking  of  Paul,  I  ought 
Bot  to  omit  mentioning,  that  the  first  consul 
had  M>me  conversation  with  irte  rpnceruing 
this  unfortunate  monarch,  and  testified  his 
sincere  r^ard  for  him.  '  He  was  a  hot- 
Ijeadtd  prince/  said  he,  among  otlier  tilings, 
*  but  he  had  an  excellent  heart.' 

**  The  American  minister  stood  at  some 
distance  from  me,  and  if  I  remtmher  righilv, 
I  was  convening  with  him  concerning  ifie 
romrr.crce  of  his  conntr)*.  This  iiffordetl  that 
gc'itl^man  an  opportuoity  of  dropping  a  slight 
bint  bow  de>irable  the  return  of  peace  would 
be.  Bonaparte  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  if 
he  meant  to  say,  •*  It  is  not  my  fault." 
Som^  wonU  on  this  subject  even  scented 
ftad'y  to  escape  hi*  lips,  but  he  repressed 
Jliem,  and  procci'dcd.  He  spoke  witn  great 
*a^c  and  frankness  on  various  topics,  and 
^hen  he  approached  me  a  iccond  time, .  the 
*ta^  was  likewise  brought  on  the  carpet. 
He  called^  us  Germans  melancholy,*  and  ex- 
prf^^ed  hit  opinion,  tliat  the  moxmg,  scuti- 
nifotal  coaiedies  were  in  some  measure  in- 
jurious to  French  tragedy ;  adding,  that  be 
was  not  fond  of  weeping,  &c." 

*•  When  die  chief  consul  suddenly  set  ogt 
on  bis  journey  to  the  coast,  nobody  knew 
any  ihitig  of  nis  intention  until  a  few  hours 
preriotts  to  his  departure.  He  is  even  said 
to  hare  tent  papers  to  tlie  ministers  the  same 
morning,  requesting  thev  would  make  a  re- 
port upon  them  the  following  day.  He 
bsicily  informed  two  of  his  ai^uUuts  that 


they  were  to  attend  him  cm  liis  jonrney,  R«kf 
ing' them  whether  tbey  required  much  tiin** 
to  prepare  for  it. .  Conceiving  that  he  would, 
allow  them  at  leait  a  few  days,  they  replie 
in  the  negative.  '  Well,*  suid  B6naj)aric, 
•  then  take  vour  swords  and  hats.'  In  fact, 
directions  fiad  just  been  given  to  put  th<; 
hones  to  the  carria^,  and  the  courier,  wht> 
was  to  order  the  relays,  had  set  off  only  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  l»cfore.  • 

*'  This  active  man  cannot  conceive,  nor 
endure,  that  any  nerson  should  be  ill ;  a 
trait  of,rban»cler  wjiich  be  possesses  in.com7 
mon  witli  Paul  I.  On  tbis  account,  all  liis 
retinue  provide  a  stock  of  modicin«?s  wbcn 
they  atteud  him  on  a  journey,  a<  itify  wouldf 
otherwise  not  have  time  to  procure  aily."      ' 

Kot«ebue*s  trip  to  Paris  was  made  irt 
1804- :  no  Englishman  has  paid  a  volun- 
tary visit  to  it  since  the  renewal  of  the 
war.  Political  caricatures  are  as  nume* 
roos  there  us  here« 

'•  In  some  of  these  wretched  productions, 
Mr.  Pitt  is  represented  riding  on  \\U  ni-j-:.iy*« 
back,  on  the  se;i  sbore,  peeping  at  the  French* 
Sliips  in  the  otfing ;  here  tne  sovereign  leaps 
Over  the  channel,  an<l  in  his  jump  loses  bis 
crown  \  thiTc  be  picks  up  a  numlxT  of  fmpcr 
oases,  on  which  ilic  namefi  of  bis  dominions 
are  written,  but  unable  to  bold  them  all,  he 
lets  some  of  them  fall.  Hanover  is  already 
on  tbe  ground,  Ireland  ju.st  tunibUn|^,  and 
Malta  appears  very  loo>e.  Here  tbe  Lny^Iisli 
are  seen  \\\\\\z  before  a  cloud  of  dust,  lai^ed 
bv  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  there  Mr.  Pitt  exer- 
cising bis  troops,  all  of  whom  have  pile's* 
heads.  The  caricature  which  may  perhaps 
be  called  the  wittiest,  is  the  foMowing:  a; 
maker  of  trusses  for  ruptures  presents  the 
king  with  a  new  trusts,  on  wiiicli  is  wriwenr 
oht-rralion  des  iraih's^  the  observance  of 
treaties.  At  bis  majesty's  feet  lie  two  broken 
bandages,  one  bearing  the  inscripiion ./brc<x 
imvaftSt  or  naval  forces ;  the  other  levic  en 
masic,  rising  in  a  mass/ 

We  must  pass  over  much  that  is  amus- 
ing, and  illustrative  of  modem  manners 
in  Paris,  in  onler  to  notice  the  curious 
account  which  Kotzebue  has  given,  inr 
his  third  volume  of  an  impudent  adven- 
turer, who  has  succeeded,  in  differenC 
parts  of  tlie  republic,  in  imposing  on  the 
populace  as  the  duuphiu  of^  France.  In 
his  process  of  telling  the  story,  Kot/cbue 
seems  to  hav«  hatf  persuaded  himself 
imo  a  belief  of  it. 

Jean  Marie  Hervagault  is  the  son  of  a 
taylor  at  St.  Lo  ;  if  must  not  be  conceal- 
ed, however,  that  by  some  he  is  su.*;- 
pected  to  be  a  natural  son  ofnhe  late 
duke  of  Valentinois.  A  youth  of  no 
education}  but  possessing  an  ample  sharo^ 
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ef  penetration  and  impudence ;  his  fea- . 
tures  bear  a  strong  resemblance  lo  tha<;e 
Af  Louis  XVI.  In  S^tember,  179(i,  he 
left  his  father's  house,  and  strolled  about 
the  country  as  a  yaeabond,  declaring 
himself  to  be  the  son  of  a  family  of  rank, 
reduced  to  distress  by  the  revolution. 
His  youth  and  well-simulated  inno- 
cence left  no  room  for  suspicion,  and  he 
was  every  where  relieved.  However  he 
Was  unlucky  enough  to  be  taken  up  as  a 
Vagrant  at  Cherbourg ;  but  his  father^ 
itpprised  of  his  fate,  obuined  his  release 
ind  brought  him  home.  He  strolled 
away  a  second  time,  and  deceived  many 
persons  of  rank,  while  he  passed  some- 
titnes  as  the  distant  relative  of  an  em- 
peror, sometimes  of  a  king.  He  was 
arrested  at  Bayeaux,  in  female  attire^ 
and  conducted  to  prisont  from  which  his 
father  Jiad  the  good  fortune,  a  second 
time,  to  procure  his  release.  He  broke 
loose  again  in  the  year  1797,  and  again 
lived  by  his  wits  at  the  houses  of  ttien  of 
Opulence  and  credulity.  In  1798  ht  re- 
lated his  story  at  the  castle  of  Guignau- 
court ;  but  being  suspected,  he  was  once 
more  put  under  arrest,  and  sent  to  Cha- 
lons, where  he  said  diat  his  name  ^^as 
^uis  Antoine  Jean  Francois  de  Lan- 

Sueville  ;  that  his  father  was  dead,  and 
lat  his  mother,  Madame  Sainte  Emilie, 
lived  at  Benzeville,  Aear  Pont  Audemar, 
in  the  department  of  Eure-  '  ^ 

Confined  in  the  prison  of  ChalonS)  he 
assumed  an  air  of  such  dignity  and  mys- 
terious deportment,  that  in  a  short  time 
k  was  whispered  about,  <*  It  is  the 
iliiuphin  I"  The  gaoler  himself  believed 
the  stor^,  advanced  him  money,  and 
treated  him  with  profound  respect ;  ,the 
fnhabftants  of  Chalons,  of  the  privileged 
orders,  vied  with  each  other  in  support- 
iag  this  last  ill-fated  offspring  of  their 
lings,  and  the  tabic  of  diis  new  Perk^n 
Warbec  was  daily  spread  with  all  the 
delicacies  of  the  season. 

The  vigilance  of  the  magistrates  was 
at  length  excited*  and  HetvagauU  un- 
derwent stricter  examination;  with  a 
lefinement  ©f  artifice^  he  now  declared, 
in  a  manner  which  was  calculated  to 
jiscredft  his  assertion,  that  he  was  the 
son  of  a  taylor  at  St.  Lo,  His  father^ 
on  being  applied  to,  confirmed  the  state- 
aient,  and  the  offender  was  sentenced  to 
cftt  iMHih*t  imprisonment  The  people 
at  Chalons  obstinately  persevered  in  be- 
lieving him  to  be  the  son  of  Louis  XV  I» 
la  the  department  of  Calvados,  our  hero 
was  verjrnnfortunate  j  being  a(  Virei  be 


was  again  arrested,  ind  sentenced  fotwo 
years'  imprisonment.  His  iaithful  ad*. 
herents,  however,  still  continued  to  sap*, 
port  htm  ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  his 
imprisonment,  Madame  Seignes  vreat  in 
person  in  order  to  reconduct  him  from 
Vire  to  Chalons*  The  rapst  sptendid 
jn-eparations  were  made  for  his  ncep 
tton. 

*'  He  arri^Td,  recfivet!  eongrfttnlaflent, 
had  fiowirrs  strewed  at  his  feet,  and  wfts  trial* 
ed  with  the  most  dtstin^isiied  rfesp^i.  la 
short,  the  hom  of  )»ieiity  was  a§aiii  most 
copiously  poured  Out  OQ  the  taylofs  son  of 
St.  I^. 

•*  When  the  police  diacbvered  these  pro- 
ceedings, his  partisans,  upon  deliberation, 
found  u  expedient  to  send  the  dauphin  on  his 
travels.  His  route  was  so  cbntrived  th^t  he 
everywhere  found  confidential  friends,  who» 
being  previously  informed  of  his  supposed 
high  births  phewed  him  all  the  respect  du^ 
to  that  exalted  station.  He  was  onec  at 
Rhcims,  twice  at  Vitry  le  Francais,  aad  often 
at  different  country-seats,  where  balls,  con- 
certs, and  feasts  of  every  kind,  were  given  in 
honour  of  him.  At  Vitry  he  was  splendidly 
and  conveniently  lodged  at  the  house  of  Ma- 
dame de  Rambecour,  whose  husband  closely 
followed  all  his  footsteps i  Waited  «tpon  him 
with  the  roost  attentive  zeal,  and  ^rved  him 
like  a  valet.  On  St.  Louis's  day  a  superb  fete 
was  prepared  for  him,  it  being  the  feast  of 
the  saint  whose  name 'he  bore.  The  ladles 
sung  songs  composed  in  honour  of  him. 
In  ih6  confidential  circles  which  he  •  fre- 
(jufnied,  they  always  called  him  mon  prince  I 
his  portrait  was  handed  about  as  that  of  the 
dauphin,  and  it  was  reported  that  the  pope 
himself  had  imprinted  a  mark  on  his  kg,  to 
know  him  agam  by}  finally,  a  letter  wa» 
handed  about  from  a  bishop,  in  which  this 
deluded  prelate  writes  in  expressions  of  tlie 
profouudest  respect  for  this  y-oung  vagabond ; 
and,  by  his  example,  convmced  many  who 
were  sfill  wavering  in  their  lielief.  Already 
was  a  court  formed  round  Louis  XVII ;  he 
had  immediately  his  fuvouritcs,  and  was  go- 
ing to  nominate  those  who  were  to  hold  the 
great  ofBcesof  his  household.  Many  names 
of  consequence  were  to  be  found  among 
them.  Iney  ail  glowed  with  enthusiasm* 
and  prepared  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices. 
Men  of  birth  and  rank  deemed  themselves 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  perform  the  mcau- 
est  drudj^ry  of  menial  service  Tor  him. 
Misers  turned  spendthrifls,  tliat  they  might 
have  the  honour  of  entertaining  him.  \i  was 
very  natural  tliat  such  nrocc^ifigs  should 
not  escape  the  eye  of  a  vigilant  police.  Fonch^ 
was  informed  at  Paris  of  all  that  was  goina 
fhrward  at  Vitry;  and  a  warmnt  put  an  end 
to  the  farce/' 

Not  entirely  so.    TIm^  royal,  loul  of 
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Httvaifawk  was  Q»t  cq  Im  d>pwt<d  by 
aiversitj ;  his  avei)  ^ad  digaifie4  de- 
portiQ^m  kflpc  al^va  tit^  «iii;ster7«  His 
ubk  was  ccmsuntiy  ^nr^  ip  ujm  most 
siunptueiiis  aaqunf r :  sia4  of^e  be  in^ie*. 
ntotlj  44sbt4  b«»  n)Ms  to^  die^rWUi 
bccaqpe  i(  Qnly.consisted  of  9.  chi9k4?n,.  ;i 
pi^easa.  »  rJadi  apd  9  C9»tasd»  Gq^ 
ing  to  «ia$s«  Hservaotor  9  p9g«  carried- 
to  pcayef-booiB.  and  cushion;  h?  ;ip- 
potatad  a  stcrvtarry  smd  mfifl^  him  ska 
m  bis  B?me  Uiat  ot  liOuis  Puirl^.  iTie 
maf or  of  Vitrj  U  leo^M^  foiuid  U  aeces^ 
sary  to  iceep  his  prisoner  oodtr  clos# 
coafineiiientf  and  ap  one  w^s  adxuiued 
to  the  daupbii)  without  a  ticket*    - 

It  was  in  the  year  1802  t^at  Henra*. 
gaah  was  s^nivnped  ta  four  ye^s'  ii|i*i. 
pnfonmeott  in  the  house  of  cofrectioa  at 
Oflead*  at  a  sharper  and  an  abuser  of 
thecsvduiityoftbepeopk.  He  appealed 
against  this  sestei&ce  to  the  gpyeromeaty 
sad  the  senbeace  W4s  ordeml  to  bo  re« 
vised  ai  Rbeims,  wl^pn  *^  the  aged  pre* 
]ate  I^  d^  S.  • .  •  bishop  of  V.  •  f  ,r  ^  maa 
veaeriUf  far  his  tategrity,  ^niversaUy 
l^sp^tied  for  the  austerity  of  bis  laaii. 
ners  aod  bis  profownd  lea^aiog*  ei;pr^s8ed 
bit  couvictic^  that  Hervag^iUt  was  the 
ml  aad  gfswuU^  da»phif»^  He  had  erex) 
q»okea  to  the  smyeoas  who  bad  auatPr 
mised  tint  ccnpse  of  t))^  pretended  4'4li^ 
pbin  in  the  Tempkip  who  had  iiifonned 
mm  that  it  was  &ot  A4t  of  the  1^ 
•ac/^  •  * 

This  good  credulous  old  prelate  ^4 
comoienced  a  system  of  education  inrtth 
the  young  aoociarchy  and  was  aow^H^y 
fearful  lest  his  royal  pupil  should  be  sen- 
tenced to  transportation.  He  drew  up 
a  list  of  persons  to  whom  the  fate  of  the 
4uphi»  might  with  propriety  be  entrust* 
ed;  among  these  were  the  Oa^s  of 
Necker,  Madame  de  Stael,  Talleyrand, 
La  Hajpe,  &c.  &c.  A  project  was 
formed  to  marry  him  with  a  distant 
relation  of  the  royal  family,  Herva- 
pultat  first  seemed  to  wave  the  prppg- 
^'  during  fats  absence  from  Frajicei 
after  his  luAy  escape  ftom  the  Temple, 
be  had  been  ^ceived  with  the  utmost 
^nnth»  and  with  the  siost  lavish  ho- 
nours, at  every  Jiuropean  court ;  but  it 
%'as  at  Lisbon  that  he  became  acquaiu^- 
«d  witlj  love  1  ^  The  queen»  ^arJ  he,  who 
ibewed  the  most  decided  partiality  for 
pe,  promised  me  \h$  bmd  of  her  chaj:m- 
I  ing  uster,  the  princess  Benedictinji,  dow- 
ager of  the  prince  ojF  JJraxiL  Her 
Majesty  likewise  \&sed  every  erideavoiir 
to  interest  tbe  potentates  of  Europe  in 


my  fate ;  to  her  I  slaud  indebted  for  a 
declaratiun  signed  by .  the  ambassadors 
of  nin^  spvereig^is,  (England,  Portugal, 
the  emperor  or  Germany,  the  kings  of* 
Prussia,  Sardinia,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Russia,  and  the  pope,)  J)y  which  I  was 
formally,  acknowledged,  and^promised 
succour ;  this  declaration  must  still  re- 
main among  the  archives  of  the  court  of 
Portugal. 

Having  sworn  the  oath  of  fidelity  and 
love,  therefore,  to  the  queen  pf  Portu- 
gaVs  ••  chamung  sister,  the  princQSS 
Jlenedictina/'  it  could  not  be  without  s^ 
pang,  a  severe  struggle  between  dutj* 
apd  pledged  affection,  that  the  young, 
daupnin  at  last  yielded,  from  politicsd. 
n^otives,  tp  the  entreaties  of  his  friends. 
He  consented,  an4  it  woj  accordingly  r<- 
WW  to  make  levUi  ^  mea  Jar  iii  str- 

Whilst  tliese  negotiations  were  ma- 
turing,, the  tri^^l  of  Hervagault  waa 
ivvised  in  the  presence  of  a  crowded 
CQurt,  before  tlie  criminal  tribunal  at 
Rheiois.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  pcoplo 
was  excited  tqthe  highest  pitch  in  favor 
of  the  royal  prisoner  >  the  judge's,  how- 
ever, confirmed  the, original  sentence. 
But  this  confirmation  of  the  sentence  by 
HO  means  intimidated  his  friends;  the 
aealons  and  the  loyal  prelate,  le;imin|; 
that  it  wiis  intende4  to  bring  his  illustri- 
ous pupil  fron^  Rheims  to  ooissons,  de- 
termined  to  rescue  him  on  the  road* 
His  plot  was  detected,  himself  and  bi9 
papers  were  seized ;  but  the  government 
^i4  compas&ion  on  his  age,  and  &;av(i 
him  bis  liberty.  Hervagault  formed  anr 
other  junto  ot  partisans  at  Soissons,  and 
at  last  the  government  thought  proper,  • 
says  Kotzebue,  to  mah  Mm  dhappear, 
'  iThc  story  which  the  impostor  himself 
told  concerning  his  escape  from  the  Tern* 
pie  was,  tiiat  after  the  falj  of  Robes- 
pierre, the  ruling  factions  were  divided 
among  rhpmselves,  and  many  were  not 
dUincYinedto  the  restoration  of  royalty; 
that  overtures  were  made  to  the  Van- 
dean.^  by  Rouelle,  a  mcnilier  of  the  na- 
tional convention,  and  one  of  the  contH- 
tioiw  ^vhich  the  former  insisted  upon  wus 
tlie  deliverance  of  the  dauphin.  This 
was  consented  lb  conditionally  that  it 
should  be  kept  secret  for  a  time,  anH 
that  anpilier  child  should  be  substituted 
in  its  place :  one  Hervagault,  a  taylor  - 
at  St.  Lo,  was  bribed  bv  tiOO,000  francs 
to  sacrifice,  for  the  public  good,  his  son, 
who  very  much  resembled  the  real 
dauphin.    The  tayjor's  son  accordingly 
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was  one  night  carried  to  the  Temple  in 
9,  cart,  concealed  among  a  parcel  of 
clean  linen,  whilst  the  dauphin  was  hilf 
smothered  among  the  foul  table  cloths 
stnd  chemises,  which  were  taken  away 
by  the  same  cart  to  be  washed.  The 
rest  of  the  story  is  obvious  enough  j  the 
dauphin  was  conveyed  to  the  royalist 
army,  and  would  have  been  rebstated 
in  his  hereditary  dignity,  but  that  the 
negotiations  for  peace  were  unfortu-. 
nately  broken  off  by  the  perfidy,  of  the 
republicans.  The  Quiberon  expedi- 
tion had  an  unfortunate  influence  on 
the  fate  of  the  dauphin  ;  and  although 
the    republicans    had    surrendered   his 

Krson  to  the  royalists  for  the  estab* 
hment  of  a"  limited  monarchy,  by 
way  of  compromise,  still  the  cabinet  of 
St.  James's  and  the  French  princes  would 
hear  nothing  of  such  degrading  stipula- 
tions ;  the  uphappy  dauphin,  Sierefore, 
was  left  to  his  fate,  wandered  over  Eu- 
rope, fell  in  love  with  "  the  charming 
princess  Benedictina,"  returned  to  France 
m  the  disguise  of  afemale,  was  taken  iipy 
&c.  &c.  Kotzebue  asserts,  that  a  ^reat 
Tiumbcr  of  persons  firmly  and  impkcitly 
believe,  at  this  moment,  that' Louis 
XVII.  is  alive. 

There  are  two  circumstances  which 
appear  to  be  worthy  of  notice  in  this 
strange  story :— one  is,  that  whenever 
the  impostor  appeared  in  the  character 
of  the  dauphin,  ne  was  received  by  the 
people  witn  the  liveliest  joy ;  they  testi- 
fied their  respect  for  the  memory  of  their 
last  and  beloved  sovereign  in  the  most 
unrestrained  manneri  and  were  in  the 


highest  degree  elated  at  the  prospect  dP 
re-instattng  his  immediate  descendant. 
The  next  circumstance  worthy  of  notice 
in  the  tale  of  this  ingenious  impostor  is, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  general  and 
tmequivocal  evidence  of  loyalty  which 
the  people  displayed,  government  felt 
itself  so  secure  that  it  permitted  him  to 
run  a  long  career :  whenever  he  was  ar- 
rested, he  was  arrested  as  a  vagrant 
merely,  and  as  one  who  had  imposed  on 
the  credulity  of  the  people ;  and  it  was 
not  till  after  the  omctous  zeal  of  the 
doting  prelate  was  employed  in  devising 
means  to  marry  his  royal pupU  to  a  rela- 
tive of  the  royal  family,  till  after  he 
had  resolved  to  make  ieviei  of  ftien  for  ins 
frrvice,  and  to  rescue  him  on  the  road,' 
that  the  ofienee  of  the  impostor  was 
considered  in  a  political  point  of  view, 
and  that  government  thought  it  prudent 
**  to  make  him  disappear.*' 

•We  must  not  conclude  our  account  of 
these  amusinr  and  lively  volumes,  with- 
out noticing  nie  very  zesdous  and  gallant 
defence  which  Kotzebue  has  volunteered 
in  fisivour  of  that  calumniated  beauty, 
Madame  Recamier.  Kotzebue  was  up- 
on terms  of  intimacy  with  this  celebrated 
lady,  during  his  residence  at  Parts.  He 
assures  us  uiat  her  moral  character  is 
pare  and  spotless ;  that  she  is  a  woman 
of  great  benevolence  and  sensibility ; 
that  she  is  affectionate;  charitable,  unas- 
suming ;  and  that  she  is  not  less  to  be 
admired  for  the  various  excellencies 
which  enrich  her  mind,  than  for^e  coxs 
summate  beauty  of  her  person. 


Aar,  XIII.     Litters  from  France^  in  1802.     By  Hehxy  Rcdrbad  Yorxb,  Esf^ 
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THE  volumes  now  before  us  contain 
an  account  of  Mr.  Yorkers  journey  from 
Calais  to  Paris,  and  a  description  of  the 
manners  and  public  establishments  in  that 
capital ;  together  with  anecdotes  or  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  actors  in  the  re- 
volution, both  natives  and  foreigners. 
These  topics  have  already  been  treated 
of  by  so  many  writers,  that  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  look  for  much  novelty 
of  matter.  A  just  and  philosophical  es- 
timate of  the  effects  of  uie  revolutionary 
changes  which  France  has  undergone, 
is  indeed  an  important  desideratum ;  but 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  few  per- 
sons will  consider  this  want  as  in  ;iny 


material  dcgrefe  supplied  by  the  present 
publication, 

Mr.  Yorke  complains  in  his  preface, 
that,  in  consequence  of  his  former  poli- 
tical connexions,  "the  unforgiving  hand 
of  proscription  still  weighs  heavily  upon 
him  in  despight  of  every  gratuitous 
concession,  of  recantation,  public,  so- 
lemn and  uninvited,  of  seven  years  of 
disinterested  and  ardent  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  his  king  and  country.*'  We  are  of 
opinion  that  he  will  not  greatly  add  to 
his  stock  of  loyal  merit  by  the  long  de- 
tails of  his  interviews  in  Paris  with  Tho- 
mas Paine  and  Joel  Barlow ;  and  by  his 
boast  that  he  refused  the  offer  of  au 
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cstabUAment  in  Paris,  vith^  salary  of  to  the  infkmf  of  accepting*  such  a  pro* 
ToQl.  per  annum,  if  he  would  write  for  position,  is  the  iiisgrace  of  having  to 
thegovemment  and  the  monitear:  next    refuse  it* 

Art-  XTV.  j1  Feyage  qf  Dhcovaj  to  the  North  Patiju  Ocean  ;  m  which  the  Coast  ef 
Asioyfrma  the  Lai.  o/SS^  North  to  the  Lot,  of  5^"^  Norths  the  Jtlandoflruu  fcommonfy 
ia^vm  under  the  Name  of  the  Land  of  Jeuo)^  the  Norths  South  and  East  Coasts  of  Japan% 
the  UeachieiiXf  smdthe  adjacent  Isles  ^  as  veU  as  the  Coast  of  Corea^  haw  been  examined 
ami  smrviyed*  Performed  in  his  Majesty's  Sloop  Providence ^  and  her  Tender 9  in  the 
Tears  1795-6-7-d.  By  William  Rob£RT  Bkouohton.  4to.  pp.  400.  Q  plates 
and  charts. 


•  THE  work  hefore  us  offers  to  the  ge- 
neral reader  but  few  temptations,  nor 
can  its  value  be  completely  estimated, 
except  by  ai  professed  navigator.  It  is 
ibr  the  most  part  a  transcript  of  the 
log-book  journal,  and  contains  a  parti- 
eiuar,  and,  we  suppose,  accurate  account 
of  the  wind,  weather,  and  nautical  ob- 
servations during  a  voyage  of  three  years. 
Bat  few  opportunities  occurred  of  inter- 
course with  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
tries and  islands  which  were  touched  at ; 
and  the  equipment  of  the  expedition 
consisting  only  of  an  astronomer,  in 
addttfon  to  the  usual  complement  of  a 
sloop  of  war,  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  expect  any  details  of  natural  his- 
tory. 

Captain  Broughton  sailed  from  Ply- 
moDUi  on  the  IJSth  of  February,  1795, 
and  arrived  at  Rio  Janeiro  on  the  5th  of 
May,  having  spent  a  few  days  of  this 
period  at  Tenerifie,  to  complete  his  sup- 
ply of  sea  stores.  From  Rio  Janeiro, 
after  encountering  several  heavy  gales, 
he  reached  Port  Stephens,  in  New  South 
Wales,  on  the  18th  of  August:  here  he 
found  four  deserters  from  the  neighbour- 
ing British  settlement,  who  had  lived 
five  miserable  years  upon  the  hospitality 
of  the  natives,  and  whom  captain 
Broughton,  without  much  difficulty, 
persuaded  to  return  with  him  to  Port 
Jackson ;  which  harbour  they  entered 
on  the  27th,  thus  escaping  the  violence 
of  a  tremendous  hurricane,  which  came 
on  a  few  hours  after  the  Providence  was 
safely  moored. 

On  the  ISth  October  captain  Brough- 
ton quitted  Port  Jackson,  and  directing 
his  course  to  the  north  of  New  Zealand, 
came  in  sight  of  Otaheite  on  the  28th  of 
November ;  here  he  anchored  for  a  few 
days,  in  order  to  procure  a  supply  of  fresh 
provisions,  and  to  ascertain  the  rates  of 
the  time-pieces.  The  only  new  informa- 
tion that  we  niett  with  relative  to  this 
&vDnnte  island  of  the  English  naviga- 
tors \j^  that  European  geese  and  goa,H 


are  naturalised  here.  From  Otaheite 
captain  Broughton  sailed  to  the  Sand- 
wich islands,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Nootka  sopnd,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
17th  of  March,  1796.  The  Spanish 
settlement  that  had  formerly  been  es- 
tablished here,  was  abandoned  in  conse- 
quence of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Bri- 
tish court.  An  American  vessel  entered 
this  port  at  the  same  time  with  the  Pro- 
vidence, for  the  purpose  of  careening  i 
and  by  the  mutual  assistance  which  £e 
crews  of  the  two  ships  gave  to  each 
other,  botli  vessels  were  completely  re« 
paired  and  fitted  for  sea. 

On  the  21st  of  May  captain  Brough- 
ton quitted  Nootka,  and  explored  the 
coast  to  the  southward  as  far  as  Monte- 
rey, where  he  arrived  on  the  5th  of  June. 
This  is  the  most  northern  settlement  of 
the  Spaniards  in  America,  and  has  been 
amply  described  by  La  Perouse.  Our' 
navigators  were  here  furnished  liberally 
with  fresh  provisions}  but,  with  true 
Japanese  policy,  were  prohibited  frorn 
riding,  or  even  walking,  beyond  the  sek 
coast ;  and  the  astronomer  was  not  al- 
lowed to  erect  a  tent  for  the  purpose  of  ^ 
observing  the  rate  of  the  timepieces. 

The  voyage  had  hitherto  been  con- 
ducted in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
admiralty,  by  which  captain  Broughton 
was  further  required  to  survey  the  south- 
ern coast  of  the  south-west  part  of  ISouth 
America,  upon  the  idea  that  captain 
Vancouver,  who  had  similar  orders, 
w*ould  not  be  able  to  fulfil  them.  Cap- 
tain Broughton,  however,  having  re- 
ceived certain  intelligence  that  captain 
Vancouver  had  left  Monterey  eighteen 
months  before,  with  both  the  ships  under 
his  command  in  good  condition,  and 
having  further  been  informed  diat  he 
had  actually  sailed  from  Valparaiso  for 
this  express  purpose,  conceived  himself 
at  liberty  to  deviate  from  his  instruc- 
tions, and  employ  the  rest  of  the  voyage 
in  such  a  manner  as  appeared  to  him 
best  calculated  for  the  improvement  ^ 
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geognpliy  aad  ita^gatien.  In  coosc* 
^et^e,  8ft«r  cOMttltattoii  with  his  o&m 
cers»  captain  Broughton  resolved  to  ex* 
plore  the  coast  of  Asia,  from  the  island 
<rf  Sakhalin  ^Segalien  of  La  Peronse)  as 
£ir  as  Nanking  river,  and  to  complete 
the  eiammation  oi  those  parts  of  the 
Japanese  islands,  -which  vere  left,  unfi* 
nbhed  in  captain  Cook's  la$t  iioja^e; 

On  the  90th  of  June  the.  Providence 
left  Monterey  bay,  and  arrived  at  Kara- 
l^akooa  bay,  in  the  Sandwich  islands,  on 
the  6th  of  Julr ;  the  rest  of  the  month 
vas  spent  in  this  neighbourhoody  to  re« 
fresh  the  citw,  to  take  in  a  stock,  of 
fresh  proTistons»  and  to  make  those  as* 
troDOmicab  observations  which  the  bar- 
barism of  the  Spaniards  had  prevented 
from  being  aecompUsted  atMontcrey^ 
The  Sandwich  islands  appear  to  be  in  a 
irery  turbalent  state,  on  account  of  the 
ambition  of  a  chief  called  Tamaahniaah» 
whoy  by  the  assistance  of  some  deserters 
from  Botany  Bay>  and  the  itre-arms  and 
xmmanitioa  impradently  sold  to  him  by 
American  and  British  traders,  has  con* 
qoered  and  desolated  most  of  the  islands 
in  this  groupe,  and  is  meditating  an  ex- 
pedition to  faola-bola,  one  of  the  Society 
isles.  The  cattle,  goats,  and  sheep  left 
by  captain  Vancouver,  had  mnltiplied 
rapidly/ and  will  probably'be  a  valuable 
resonrce  to  future  navigators. 

On  the  7th  of  September  the  eicpedi- 
tion  arrived  off  Port  Mambu  on  the  N. 
£•  coast  of  Nipon ;  hence  they  proceeded 
to  Volcano  bay,  in  the  island-  of  Insu 
or  Jesso,  at  the  mouth  of  the  straits  of 
Matsmaiy  which  separate  this  latter  is- 
land from  Nipon.  The  inhabitants  of 
Volcano  bay  and  the  surrounding  coun^ 

2f  are  subject  to  the  Japanese^  a  tew  of 
6m  reside  among  them  to  prohibit 
their  intercourse  with  strangers. 

^  At  sonrise  the  boals  were  sent  in  search 
ef  water,  which  was  found  opposite  our  si- 
U^ation  ;  and  the  Japneae  who  attended, 
signified  it  was  very  good.  Several  of  the 
natives  accompanied  us  ;  but  the  jealousy  of 
this  man  would  not  let  tlieni  approach  within 
a  certrun  distance.  They  spread  mats  on  the 
))eaeh*  Ivhile  we  were  filling  water  $  and  en- 
tered into  ctxiversation  with  os*  smoking 
e^n  jdpt%  of  toh9M*eo  at  the  ta«e  time. 
llieir  mquiries  seemed  to  aliude  to  04sr  de- 
parturcj  and  to  shew  their  anxiriy  foi  our 
going  a^v-ay.  Oq  our  procecdiivg  towards 
W  vHlage  tliey^  strongly  objected  j  and  to 
aroid  any  difference,  we  ^ve  up  the  point.  ' 

•'  We  rowed  alonjr  the  beach  to  the  west- 
ward abotit  two  miles;  thereuMry  f^ado- 
■Hy  fose  in  sl^ftog  bills,  oefei)c4  wiitii  fc»- 


dure  and  bterspefsed  wM  wtei.    \ff#eei9 

to  a  fine  stream  of  water  oaar  a^ioe  ha^sfs } 
on  our  landing,  the  natives  with  gceat  humU 
lity  brought  us  mats  to  sit  upon,  and  fortu-^ 
nately  there  was  ne  Japanese  present  te 
interrupt  their  civility.  This  part  of  the 
coast  bring  more  convenient  for  taking  in 
water  and  wood,  I  determined  t<i  move  the 
ship  towards  it;  and  after* obspfving  the 
^un*s  meridional  altitude,,  we  retofBed  en 
board.  Dtirina  my  .abs^n<%  sererai  Japanese 
had  arrived  at  the  village  with  horses  carr}*- 
ing  merchandize;  in  the  afternoon  they  came 
on  board,  with  some  degree  of  ceremofiy, 
to  pay  us  a  v.ijiit.  They  were  clothed  in 
darK-coloured  cottons,  w'lth  silk  sashes  round 
their  waists;  and  each  of  them  wore  two? 
sabres  richly  ornamented  with  cold  and  sil** 
ver,  whose'scabbards  were  hi^ly  japanned  r 
their  sandals  were  of  straw-  and  wood  .mat*- 
ted.  They  aho  carried  their  f)ipes  and  fona. 
with  them.  They  were  vary  particular  ia 
enquiring  what  nation  we  beion^d  ta,  and. 
what  pur  intentions  were  in  -comin  j  amona 
them  J  and  as  they  seemed  to  comprehend 
our  answers  they  immediately  noted  them* 
having,  like  th^  Chinese,  Indien  ink  fcrthor 
puiyose.  After  smoking  oot  their  pifc^>  and 
taking. some  refreshment;  they  returned  on 
shore.  In  the  evctung  a  jank  ancbored 
near  us:  she  was  laden  with  se^^^aed 
(fucus  sfccharluus).  and  sailed  the  same 
night. •• 

**  In  the  morning  \ye  were  visited  By  a 
new  parly  of  Japariesc,  superior  to  theiithers 
in  dresi,  and  eoually  so  in  behaviour.  We 
derived  not  only  pleasure,  but  infermatioa 
alw,  from  thciV  society.  They  shewed  utf  a 
chart  of  the  world,  whieh  appeared  !•  have 
been  constructed  in  Russia;  and  having  a 
book  with  them  in  which  were  drawn  iha 
arms  of  difierent  countries,  they  iaimediatclv 
pointed  out  those  of  Great  Britain^  to  which 
couiitry  they  supposed  us  to  belong.  'Ricy 
had  also  a  Kussian  alphabet,  and  br  what  I 
could  understand,  one  of  them  ban  been  at 
Petersburg.  We  had  on  boaid  a  searoaii  of 
that  eoMuntry,  wlio  conversed  with  Ihem  in 
his  nadve  language.  They  permitted  me  to 
eopT  a  large  chart  »f  the  islands  to  the  iMirlh 
of  Japan,  an4  promised  to  brin)^  me  one  of 
tlteir  own  doing  the  next  day.  After  mutual 
civilities  they  went  on  shore.  The  master 
returned  in  the  evening,  having  found  a  very 

?food  harbour  in  the  N.  E.  comer  of  the  hay, 
orined  by  the  apparent  island,  which  he  dis^ 
coveted  to  be  a  fieninstila. 

*'  Fine  weather  enalded  us  to  get  eaery 
thifig  from  the  shore,  and  we  peepared  for 
going  to  sea.  Our  Ja|)aiir»e  friends  joii>od 
04ir  psaty  at  dinner,,  aivd  pcescnied  nue  i»'ith 
a  chart  uf  their  qwo  doing ;  in  leairn  I  gave 
tlicfn  captain  Cook*s  general  cb^irt  of  the 
world,  whieh  'gratified  them  extremely. 
They  were  curioos^  in  making  lemarks  oh 
whatever  they  saw :  and  wliat  they  eoukl 
not  compfcbend,  4ney  tmmediatety  lepse- 
seoiedia  India  ink  dftiw^gs*  .They^aeeiuttd 
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l^df  flBMrftolmr  that  we  lntaid«d  lo 
depart  ^CNrt^." 

ne  nd w  inbabkants  of  tlus  island 
aretbns  described. 

«  The  Dco  ki  genci^I  wctc  of  a  short  3t»- 
tttre,  thar  legs  iadining  to  bend  outwards^ 
and  iheir  aims  cather  short  in  proportion  to 
their  bodies.  Theif  beards  were  thick  and. 
line,  covering  the  greatest  part  of  ^he  face, 
aadiBeliiM^tocari.  The  hair  of  the  head 
was  toflkvaity,  which  they  cut  short  before 
M  the  tordiead,  and  below  the  cars:  behind 
it  was  eut  sttaiu  Tfa^  bodies  were  almost 
ttDivenall/  coveted  with  long  black  haii ; . 
and  eren  ui  some  young  chUdren  we  observed 
the  same  appearanee.  The  women  have 
tbnr  hut  cot  abort  loimd  their  heads,  but 
Aach  longer  than  the  men :  the  backs  of 
theif  bands  and  Ibrebead  were  tatooed,  as 
wellasiuondtheiDoath.  Tbe^  had  strings 
of  glass  beads  found  their  necks*  and  other 
of&anwsits.  Thediesa  of  the  men  consists  of  a 
loose  gown»  made  of  the  inner  bark  of  the 
lime  tsee;  it  iiacbes  down  to  their  kl>ee^> 
and  is  fotened  nrand .  the  middle  by  a  belt, 
in  wln^  they  eany  a  tobacco-box,  p)()c,  and 
knife.  Some  of  them  had  silver  nncs  in 
their  €•»»  with  beads  hanging  from  them. 
Their  dress  is  only  wom  m  cold  weather, 
whidi  they  slip  ott  aiid  on  as  may  be  most 
coovcnseot :  in  the  hot  season  they  only  wear 
a  piece  of  lisen  round  their  watsta.  The 
ftmale  diess  diOcrs  little  from  that  of  the 
men*  CNcpt  that  their  gowns  reach  to  the 
mid^  ef  their  1m  :  some  of  them  were, 
firmed  of  seal  oroeerskin^,  adorned  with 
pkcea  of  blue  cloth.  The  features  of  the 
^««KneD  were  pleasing,  though  much  dls- 
feifed  by  the  mode  of  ctitting  their  hair. 
T^ir  behaWonr  was  modest,  rcseped,  and 
becoming  their  sex.  The  chiklreo  went  en« 
unHj  owed.  The  men  sainted  vs  in  the 
most  heaiAle  vttnncr,  sitting  down  cross* 
Imed^  atieaking  their  beards  i^r  stretching 
tormthOf  hapdsy  and  bowing  nearly  to  the 
ponad* 

••  Their  houses  were  bnllt  of  wood,  and 
the  walls  formed  of  reeds,  as  well  as  the 
thatfiit.  In  the  centre  was  die  fire-place,  and 
small  opening^  at  each  end  of  the  roof  to 
earry  ott  the  amoke.  Over  the  £ie-plaee 
copper  saace-pena  for  eeokiog  weie  suspend'* 
cd,  ande  tlmht  aeaicddiag  for  drying  fish 
and  ^aai*  A  platfiMrra  was  reised  above  the 
gnwodt  coveied  with  skins  and  mats,  on 
whaeh  tb^  sl^  Their  dwelliflgs  wem  ge« 
neiaUy  of  anelolongfono. 

*'  Their  food  eonsists  chiefly  of  dried  fish, 
boiled  widk  sea-weed,  and  mixed  with  a  Kt- 
tle  oil  made  from  the  liver  of  the  son-fish. 


wish  millet  seed,  to.    At  the  viUogH  thcf 
k^yetti^baaiaeedeegleftigoege^  ploba- 


hif  for  lbod»  as  we  eenld  not  prevail  npam 
them  to  part  with  any.  Indeed  their  oevet^ . 
seemed  to  allow  little  in  the  way  of  barter  ^ 
for  even  fish  we  could  seldom  proems 
though  it^was  their  constant  employment  to 
catch  them.  Wild  grapes  weieplentiful» 
and  a  species  of  gariic  or  chives.  Tnetr  boats 
were  built  chiefly  of  fir,  with  epper  ttiedcs. 
increasing  their  wklth  aloft,  and  oonlintttiig 
fore  and  aft,  making  them  sharp  ait  eadi  en£ 
They  were  sewed  together  with  twisted  wii* 
lows,  and  the  seams  filled  up  with  moea. 
In  pulling  they  made  use  of  skullers ;  but» 
instead  of  puUine  them  together,  they  morad 
one  af\er  the  otner;  which  prevented  thmi 
from  going  in  a  strait  line.  Their  nets  were 
made  of  tne  twisted  bark  of  the  Itme  tree, 
dyed  with  oak  bark.  Their  hooks,  bar* 
^Qos,  kc.  wene  procured  firom  the  Japanese. 
Thexepainng  of  Ll>eir  boats  seema  their  chief 
employment,  added  to  their  collecting  and 
drying  the  sea-weed,  of  which  a  larae  quan- 
tity is  exported  to  Jap^n,  as  a  valuable  article 
of  food.  Birch  baiK  is  also  an  ^tide  of 
commerce. 

••  The  women  are  employed  In  weaving 
doth  for  garments,  and  other  necessary  do- 
mestic work.  The  emoking  tobaooo  is  a  fii- 
voerite  amusement  wi^i  both  sexes. 

**  These  people  of  Insn  worn  tributav* 
and  in  great  sttb|ect«on  to  the  Japanese,  who . 
nrerciited  them  as  much  as  they  could  froet' 
bavins  any  intercourse  with  us;  ibrwhen^ 
ever  tneyappeared,  ihe  Japanese  drove  them 
away.  They  appeared  a  roost  harmless  in- 
oifcnstve  raee  of  men;  and  we  resetted 
much  the  jealousy  of  the  Japanese,  which  en- 
tirely prevented  us  from  acfjuiring  the  inform- 
ation we  wished  coneernm^  their  customs ' 
and  manners^  They  speak  m  a  slow  ti.miL^ 
manner ;  and  their.'tangnage  contains  many 
Japanese  words.  There  were  some  triflin«; 
pbnutions  of  Indian  com  and  millet,  but 
lew  other  signs  of  cultivation.  This  wc  the 
more  wondered  at,  as  tKeir  diet  seemed  Tcry 
scanty  and  precinous ;  and  the  grounti  pro- 
dtteed  abundance  of  vegetsbles,  as  we  ob- 
served in  die  gfttdens  bdonging  to  the  Ja* 
panese.** 

TVom  Volcano  bay  captain  Brooghtoa 
sha[>ed  his  coarse  to  the  north  ward,  ex- 
ploring  the  coast  of  Iniu,  Spanberg's 
island,  and  p^of  the  Kurile  islands; 
the  weather  however  becpmtng  very 
maaeft  be  was  obliged  to  retain  to  the 
South  I  and*  afbr  an  uBsnccessfnl  ai> 
teiript>  on  aoco«nt  of  tnoessant  heavy 
ffales,  to  pass  chrough  the  straits  m 
SCatsHiaif  he  arrived  off  the  harboar  of 
.Jeddo  on  tlia  11th  of  November :  henoe 
he  proceeded  towards  China  bj  the  Lieu« 
ohieu  islands  and  the  nonh  of  Formosa, 
and  on.  the  ISch  of  Deeraiber,  after  a 
very  Mormy^  pasiage»sarrtved  at  Macao. 
two  copratn  ^congfacoii  rarcbaied  a 
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small  Vessel,  to  serve  as  a  tender  to 
the  Providencei  and  completely  repaired 
his  ship. 

On  the  llth  of  Apnl,  1797,  the  ey. 
peditioA  quitted  Macao,  'with  the  inten- 
tion of  survtsying  the  gulf  of  Tartary. 
Calms  and  baffling  wtncU  prevented  chem 
from  making  much  progress ;  and,  on 
the  17th  of  May,  the  ship  most  unfortu- 
nately struck  on  a  reef  of  coral-rocks, 
skear  the  island  of  Typinsan,  one  of  the 
Madjicosennah  isles,  and  was  lost.  The 
crew  and  some  of  the  stores  were  con* 
veyed,  by  the  tender,  in  safety  to  Ty-* 
pinsan,  where  they  received  every  possi- 
ble assistance  and  comfort  from  the 
inhabitants.  Water,  wood,  wheat,  rice, 
potatoes,  canary  seed,  poultry,  and 
pigs,  were  supplied  in  great  abundance, 
without  any  recompence  being  demand- 
ed, or  even  expected  ;  but  all  requests  to 
visit  the  interior  of  the  island  were  po- 
sitively refused.  •  The  schooner  not  oe- 
ing  able  to  accommodate,  with  anycom^ 
fort,  the  crew  of  the  Providence  in 
addition  to  her  own,  and  not  being  ca- 
pable of  containing  the  requisite  stores 
tor  a  long  voyage,  it  was  necessary  to 
return  to  Macao  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
parting  with  these  hospitable  islanders 
was  satisfactory  on  both  sides. 

"  When  the  schooner  wai  ready  for  sail- 
ing, accompanied  by  the  officers,'  wc  uaid 
our  Ust  visit,  carrying  with  us  bonie  trifling> 
presents,  the  most  acceptable  we  had.  We 
endeavoured  tp  make  them  comprehend  how 
sensible  we  were  of  tlieir  kind  attention,  and 
1  believe  wc  succeeded,  as  tliey  accepted  our 
cifls  with  great  satib faction,  particularly  a 
drawing  of  ihe  ship  and  a  telescope.  After 
partaking  of  their  refreshments,  these  ve- 
nerable old  men  accompanied  us  to  the 
beach,  where  the  long-boat,  completely  rig- 
ged, fitted  with  sails,  &c.  Tav  at  anchor, 
ready  for  their  acceptance,  They  received 
her  with  great  .joy,  and  directly  took  posses- 
sion. Tlius  did  we  part  most  amicably  with 
these  humane  civilized  people,  notunafiectcd 
by  the  favours  we  had  received  from  ihem  in 
our  distressed  situation.** 

Captain  Broughton  arrived  at  Macao 
on  the  4th  of  June;  and,  after  distrfbut- 
in^  his  supernumerary  bands  among  the 
British  vessels  in  that  faarboury  saikd  a 
second  time  in  prosecution  of  his  design 
on  the  26th  of  June^  in  Ait  schooner 
alone^ 

The  first  place  at  which  captain 
Broughton  touched  was  the  great  Lieu- 
chieu  island,  inhabited  by  a  civilized 
peoplei  resembli^  thei^  nei^l^urs,  of 


Typinsanboth  In  their  hospitality  aiid- 
suspicion  of  strangers.     Hence  he  pro- 
ceeded along  tlie  eastern  coast  of  Nipon 
to  Volcano  bay,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
12th  of  August. 

«'  Two  days  after  our  arrival  we  were  vi- 
sited by  some  Japanese,  who  eamc  from  the* 
town  of  Matzmai,  as  wc  understood  them, 
on  purpose  to  find  out  of  what  nation  we 
were,  and  our  intentions  in  coming  here. 
And  on  the  18th  our  old  friends  arrived  ;  the 
same  we  had  noticed  Ijut  year  for  their  civi- 
lity. They  seemed  much 'surprised  at  seeing 
us  in  so  smsrll  a  vense),  and  could  not  wvall- 
account  for  our  coming  here  again. ,  As  they 
came  exprressly  to  look  after  us,  and  to  pre- 
vent our  intercourse  with  the  tiatives#  wc  liad 
always  their  company  either  on  board  or  on 
shore,  where  they  resided  opposite  thevesseJ, 
They  were  anxious  for  our  departure,  and 
strongly  urged  it  every  day,  but  in  a  very, 
civil  manner.  I  had  to  regret  wc  could  not. 
understand  each  other  better,  these  men  beinz 
Ofually  intelligible  and  communicative.  1 
acquired  from  them  a  very  compleie  map  of 
the  Ja)>anese  islands*  with  strong  injunctions 
not  to  acknowledge  from  whom  1  procured 
it ;  as  they  explained  the  parting  with  it 
Would  bring  them  into  disgiace  and  punish- 
ment, were  it  known.V 

The  weather  being  now  more  favour- 
able,  the  passage  of  the  straits  of  Matz- 
maiy  or  Sangar,  was  attempted  with 
success  :  many  populous  villages  were 
seen  on  the  shorts,  surrounded  by  culti- 
vated fields,  or  half  concealed  by  luxu- 
riant woods,  and  several  Japanese  trad- 
ing vessels  at  anchor  in  the  little  creeks 
and  harbours,  or  sailing  iu  every  direction^ 
pleasingly  diversified  the  scene.  Having 
passed  the  straits,  captain  Broughton 
made  sail  to  the  north  up  the  gulf  of 
Tartary,  coasting  along  the  eastern  shore 
as  high  as  53°  north-  latitude ;  when  the 
soundings  having  gradually  decreased  to 
less  than  two  fathoms,  and  nothing  but^ 
sandbanks  and  low  land  appearing  to 
the  north,  he  turned  the  ship's  head  to  * 
the  southward,  and  returned  down  the 
gulf  along  the  western  shore.  The  sea- 
son of  the  year  being  unfavourable  for 
die  examination  of  the  straits  that  se*- 
parate  Insu  from  Sakhalin  (now  known 
by  the  name  of  La  Perouse's  straits), 
cs^tain  Broughton  continued  to  keep  a 
southerly  direction»  following  the  bend- 
ings  of  the  Corean  coast  to  the  populous 
isknd  of  Tzima,  in  the  straits  of  Corea, 
the  southern  entrance  of  the  sea  o£  Japan*> 
At  Tchosan,  a  harbour  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Corea,  the  expedition  was  re- 
ceived, with  the  uxxit09t.b$>spitality>  aoc^ 
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finished  gratuitously  with  the  necessary 
sapplies:  the  inhabitants  appeared  to  be 
in  a  high  state  of  civilization  ;  but  kept 
» strict  a  guard  on  the  strangers,  that 
i}jey  weir  unable  to  penetrate  more  than 
aKw  hundred  yards  into  the  country, 
arid  they  vere  daily  solicited  to  hasten 
iLcir  departure. 

From  Tchosan  captain  Broughton 
proceeded  to  the  Yellow  Sea;  then 
:>undiDg  to  the  east,  he  examined  a  clus- 
ter of  small  islands,  about  3^  north  of 
the  Lieuchieu-group,  and  afterwards 
made  the  best  of  his  way,  by  the  usual 
L'ack  to  the  north  of  Formosa,  to  Macao, 


where  he  arrived  on  the  27th  of  Novem- 
ber.    Here  the  journal  terminates. 

In  consequence  of  the  unfortunate 
loss  of  the  lare^er  ship,  and  the  delay 
which  this  accident  occasioned,  captain 
Broughton  was  unable  to  execute  hi$ 
plan  of  survey  in  its  whole  extent.  Fu« 
ture  navigators,  however,  will  feel  them« 
selves  obliged  to  him  for  the  elucidation 
of  the  straits  of  Matzmai,  of  the  difficult 
navigation  of  the  gulf  of  Tartary,  and 
especially  for  the  chart  of  the  coast  of 
Corea,  which  had  never  before  bten  exa- 
mined by  Europeans. 
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CHAPTER  ir. 


THEOLOGY 

AW© 

ECCLESIASTICAL  AFFAIRS* 

THE  tBeoIogical  works  of  the  present  jmt^  ait»  MS  q»u4>  sumfioiis ;  and  scteni 
cf  tfaem  are  ef  considerable  importance. 

L  The  third  and  last  volume  of  Tie  PUIoxeman  Syriac  Fenkn  of  the  New  Tei* 
Umait  IS  at  length  published;  and  that  raluable  work,  an  honour  to  ^e  university 
of  Oxford,  and  to  the  learned  and  laborious  editor.  Dr.  White,  is  completed,  after  an 
niterval  of  no  less  than  twenty-six  years  from  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume. 
Mr,  Fellowes,  with  unabated  zeal  for  what  he  deems  scriptural  truth,  has  introduced 
to  the  public— 72f  Guide  to  ImmortaKift  w  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Doctrine  of  Christ 
ty  the  four  Evan^eUstif  accompanied  urith  copious  notes. 

II.  The  editor  of  a  few  fragments  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  late  Mr.  Ftumter  has 
done  little  in  the  service  of  sacred  criticism : — Mr.  Tomltnson  in  his  Attempt  to  rescue 
Ae  holy  Scripture  from  Ridjcuk^  has,  we  fear,  completely  failed,  and  even  counteracted 
bis  oWn  laudable  design;  and  an  anonymous  iumter  has,  with  xxiore  zeal  than  abi- 
lity, compounded  An  Antidote  to  InfidcRty.  Our  second  department  is,  mdeed,  very 
liarren* 

III.  The  translation  of  part  of  Dr.  Less^s  History  of  ReRgion  if  Mr;  Kingdon  is  the 
most  valuable  article  relating  to  the  evidences  of  revelation.  The  posthumous  work 
of  Professor  Arthur  contains  useful  observadons  upon  some  branches  of  natural  reli- 
gion ;  and  Mr.  Durham  has  proved  to  the  world  the  justice  of  the  decision  which 
awarded  him  an  university  prize  for  his  Essay  on  the  Providence  of  God. 

IV.  The  eldest  son  of  the  late  Archdeacon  BlacUume  has  performed  a  duty  owing 
to  his  venerable  fatlier,  and  an  acceptable  service  to  the  public,  by  publishing  tlie 
H^oris  of  xhzl  zealous  advocate  for  religious  liberty,  in  seven  octavo  volumes.  Mr. 
Lloyd,in  a  work  entitled  Christian  Theology,  has  endeavoured  to  excite  the  zeal  of  his 
clerical  brethren,  and  to  recommend  what  he  regards  as  important  truth.  The  Eng- 
lish Stereotype  press  has  opened  with  an  "  Ahtioct  of  the  Christian  ReUgion,^*  a  work 
written  by  Freylinghausen,  a  Dutch  divinei  edited  by  an  English  prelate,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  greatest  female  personage  in  this  kingdom.  Dr.  Huntingfordy  Bishop 
of  Gloucester f  has  composed  a  small  work  on  the  long  controverted  doctrine  of  the 
T*^yf  and  Mr,  Pitt  znd  Mr.  Faber  have  entered  the  field  now  occcupied  by  arminian 
and  calvinistic  disputants,  and  advancing  between  the  lists  have  endeavoured  to  me- 
diate a  cessation  of  hostilities. 

V.  Our  list  of  sermons  is  long*  The  preachers  are,  Drummondf  Hunter,  Layardf 
Cooper,  Grose,  Warner^  Martin^  Bowden,  Gisbome,  Fanhurgh^  Rogers^  and  Daubenty. 
Mr.  Clapbam  has  published  the  second  volume  of  his  Sekctions  chiefly  from  nkor 
Authors. 
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Si^le  setmoM  iMiVe  iKai  published  by  Bishop  Wakmf  IVarrmt  KnAA^  Cmie^ 
CkMl^  SAimh  W^ody  DiMKff  Tonhnht  vad  Edwards • 

In  the  list  of  practical  works  we  have  Dr.  TovhmnU  AJJressa  to  Tosmg  Men;  ani 
Mr.  CbfiiSiaat4  iroaical  little  tract,  entitled  the  FastimutbU  World  Ssflayed. 
'    VL  No  books  of  devotion  have  iq)peared. 

'  Vn.  In  die  class  of  works  reletting  to  eceksiastical  affairs,  die/wr  iast  vdumis  9f 
2)r*  PriiJiikfs  Sla^rj  s^tbc  CktisUam  Church  claim  a  distinguibhed  place. 

The  sdusa  amongst  the'quakers  still  continues  to  press  upon  our  notice,  and  Tie 
Naraihjf  of  Events  in  Irtldnd,  and  Tie  Narr^ive  of  EvtfUs  in  tdmisicot  furnish  innch 
carious  matter  of  obseiTation*  A  small  pamphlet  has  ^ko  been  published  in  tho 
oofth  of  Britain  containing  Reoionsfir  aparatln^  from  the  Church  of  Scotland* 

Of  dsese  sod  o  fe^  of  ksl  note  we  now  proceed  to  give  a  more  oompfete  ooi 
count. 

THE  SCRIPTURES. 

Aat»  T.  jtchmm  jfpostolomm  et  Eplstolarum  tarn  CathoBcamm  qumn  PauUnanmj  V4rm 
ijfiaem  PKIoxcmanSp  ex  Codice  mS.  Rldleutne  iu  EiH.  C<JL  Nov,  Oxon,  rep^iOo  msmc 
^rimum  edita:  €um  IntirprHatione  et  Anneuukmhw  Joseph  Wmite,  8.T.  F.  iJtg^ 
Arab.  Qfud  Oxomcnsu  Prof.  2  torn.  4to.  pp.  SI?  et  ^99- 


wWiN  Ae  first  heralds  of  the  gospel 
entered  upon  their  important  and  hazar<- 
dous  undertakit\g,  the  langu9^eof  Greece 
"was  generally  known*  ana  generally 
spolcen  through  the  great  citent  of  the 
Roman  empire.  It  was  not  in  this,  Iop 
deed,  that  Jesus  instructed  the  listening 
multitudes,  and  so  spake  as  to  excite  the 
admintton  even  of  his  enemies  ;— it  was 
Bot  in  diis  that  tlie  apostles  of  Jesus 
souck  terror  into  the  breasts  of  the  con> 
scious  murderers  of  tliat  holy  and  just 
person — and  persuaded  thousands  of 
their  coontrymen  to  save  thetnselves  from 
diat  untoward  generation :  but  in  this 
they  drew  up  the  faithful  narrative  of 
their  master^s  life,  and  in  this  composed 
thetr  epi&des,  not  only  to  the  churches  of 
Macedonia,  of  Greece,  of  Ionia,  and  of 
Rome,  but  also  such  as  Were  sent  to  the 
Christians  scattered  throughout  Pontus 
and  Cctppadociou  and  tothe  twelve  tribes 
di^ernd  abroad.  Matthew,  av^are  of 
the  etfcnmttances  and  the  wants  of  the 
HebtTfw  Christians,  without  doubt,  as  it 
appears  to  us*  composed  his.gospel  in  the 
vernacular  tongue  of  Judea :  and,  owing  to 
similar  circumstances  and  similar  wants, 
the  Sytiac  Christians,  we  imagine,  wet« 
not  long  witliout  the  scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament,  when  thev  -wtm  once  formed 
incon  canOmcal  collection,  in  the  kin<> 
dred  diadect  spobni  to  the  north  of  Pales* 
tinew  We  agree  with  Mr.  Marsh,  that 
b  all  the  great  cities  of  Syria,  Greek  was 
the  current  language,  and  that  even,  ad- 
mitting the  usefulness  of  a  Syriac  trans* 


J«tion,  we  must  ndt  conclude  etj^  mT 
tipe : — yet,  if  it  be  true  that  a  Cbristiaa 
thurch  was  established  at  Edessa  about 
the  middle  of  the  first  century,  and  thai 
the  kin^s  of  Edessa  were  early  converts  to 
the  Christian  faith,  we  see  tome  reason  to 
Gonclnde  that  circumstances  wdUld  soon 
wrise  which  would  render  a  Syriac  tratis- 
lation  desirable  at  least,  if  not  necessary. 
Ridley  has  conjectured  witli  great  plau- 
sibility, that  the  Syriac  and  the  Latin 
versions,  which  are  acknowledged  to  bO 
the  most  antient,  originated  from  a  prac- 
tice similar  to  that  which  prevailed  in 
the  Jewish  service  after  the  return  firom 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  aod  to  which 
we  owe  the  Taxgnms : 

**  Cum  lingua  Svriaca  sub  S>afacenis  deslit 
Mse  Tcrttjtcttla,  et  ArabicK  cessit,  moscraiin 
pubUcis  cAnventibus  postS^-riacamkctionem 
epibcolaeet  evaiigelii,  easdcin  lectione  Arabicd 
intcrpretari.  Siinihm  obtinutsse  morem  apud 
Joibrot  fle«xiU»  Babylonico  reductos  nuvi- 
mns,  ui  pot  I  lecttoncm  Hebnucam,  eandem 
•criptuiam  Chaldaice  exponereiit ;  Ncboa. 
viii.  B<  qnam  in  Jiccleuion  printitivani  tnoi- 
sit^se  discinas.  I  Cor.  xtv.  27*^^ttm  igitur 
omnis  Oriens  Gracco  utebatur  Sermone,  at 
tettatur  Hiwonymuft  ;  et  i£vaoffeUstc  Amn- 
loUque  quoplnribus  etfulger«i  hvangelii  t«ix« 
sua  praKCcnia  Gnsch  cdcseut,  nan  a  vero  ab- 
kotnm  videbitor,  si  crtdamut  quosdam  Fas- 
tores,  in  rudiorum  gniiiam  m  pagb  deg«iij« 
nm,  qvibus  GTCOca  lingua  (utut  genmlis) 
miDMs  en(t  nota,  scriptums  ^oas  Oraofe  iegtt- 
bant,  domestico  semifoae  suis  siagidis  imer* 
pretBttone  eicpliea'^se :  Latin^  AomK»  et  Ahti* 
tochiit  Syiiacc.  Exinde  oriretur  iaterpn  am 
varietas,  ct  codicum Grccoraiupotius  pam- 
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phmis  quaeidam  qnain  fida  vefsie :  quod  post 
tot  coUationes  ct  corrcctioncs  instjtutas  et  rc- 
fictas«  etnm  nunc  in  Simplici  ei  Vulgata 
ciiiici  dtsccrnunt.  Hiuc  autor  alterutrius 
.prorsus  igporatur :  ct  rarids  c|nidem  in  iitr&- 
que  linguA  credibile  est  extitisse.  Discimus 
enim  ex  Augustino  scripturas  in  conventibns 
iretas  faissfi,  et  detnJe  expllcatas«  quas  ex- 
plicationes  auditorea  cxccperunt,  et  in  Uteris 
•  uadiderunt."— Ridley  dc  Syr.  N.  F.  Vers, 
Dissert,  p.  S2»  30. 

Though  this  be  deemed  mere  conjee- 
ttfrei  and  acknowledged  to  have  no  di- 
rect support  from  history ;  vet  it  is  not 
unreasoriahle,  nor  without  claims  to  at- 
tcntion,  aw  affording  the  means^f  solving 
certain  difficulties  that  occur  in  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Syriac  version. 

But  however  this  may  have  been,  there 
is  indisputable  evidence  to  prove  that, 
before  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
.tnry«  a  Syriac  version  had  been  made  in 
the  dialect  of  Antioch*  of  all  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  excepting  the 
second  epistle  of  Peter,  the  second  and 
third  of  John,  Jude,  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse. This  version  is  called  by  the 
Syrians  Peshito^  the  Rteraty  or  rather,  as 
Mr.  Marsh  has  observed,  the-  corrdct  or 
faithful  'Deriion,  It  has  received  in  latq* 
times  the  title  of  Simplex^  and  by  thiis  is 
now  most  generally  distinguished.  Th$ 
Syrian  Christians  ascribe  to  it  a,  very  re- 
mote origin.  Some  of  them,  if  ^e  -may 
believe  Fostell,  have  asserted  that  it  was 
written  by  Mark,  though  it  is  most  pro- 
bable  that  Mark  died  oefgre  the  gospel 
of  John  was  published.  Abulpharagius 
affirms,  that  it  was  made  in  the  daysof 
.Tbadseus ;  and  a  Syriac  MS.  is  men- 
tioned by  Assen^n,  as  having  a  sub- 
scription explicitly  declaring,  that  «*  it 
was  finished  in  the  year  of  the  Greeks, 
SS9  J  that  is,  in  tlie  year  of  Christ  78, 


by  the  hand  of  the  apostle  Achams." 
If  by  Achcus  be  meant  Aghxus,  the 
successor  of  Thaddxus,  as  is  most  pro- 
bable, Dr.  Ridley  remarks  that  this  sub- 
scription must  be .  unworthy  of  credit^ 
as .  Aghacus  died  in  48.  An  observation 
by  Ridley  is  of  importance  upon  this 
part  of  the  subject:  "  Si  esset  ah  Apes- 
tolo  vel  a  viro  Hicrosolymitano  Novi 
Foederis  Traduction  verisimile  est  earn 
fuisse  in  Dialecto  Chaldaica,  quam  Gd- 
lilaum  Syram  Postellus  appellat,  non 
in  Antiochena,  ut  est  hodiema  Simplex.*' 
But  if  the  Syrians  have  erred  in  as(>ign- 
ing.  to  this  version  too  early  a  dace, 
many  learned  Europeans  have  approach- 
ed too  near  to  the  contrary  extreme,  and 
detracted  too  much  from  iu  antiquity. 
Fuller,  Grotiusy  and  Vossius*  maintained 
that  it  was  not  made  till  the  sixth  and 
seventh  century.  Renaudot,  Le  Long, 
and  Wetstein,  supposed  that  the  Peshito 
was  no  other  than  a  corrected  copy  of 
the  version  of  Fhiloxenus,  which  we 
shall  soon  notice*  This  opinion  the  lat« 
ter  maintained  in  the*  first  edition  of  his 
Prolegomena,  published  anonymously; 
and  though,  upon  being  convinced  of  his 
,  cfrtror  by  our  countryman- Dr.  Kippax, 
he  retracted  his  opinion  in  the  next  edi- 
tion of  his  Prolegomena,  prefixed  to  his 
New  Testament;  yet  he  there,  very 
unaccountably,  retained  an  argument 
against 'the  antiquity  of  the  reshito, 
which  if  sound,  would  bring  down  its 
origin  to  the  eighth  century.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  appears  that  a  higher  date  than 
about. the  middle  of  llie  second  century, 
cannot  justly'  be  assigned  to  it,  nor  a 
lower  tlian  the  naiddK  or  beginning  of 
the  fourth. 

The  following  remark  by  Ridley  will 
not  be  out  af  place,  if  inserted  here : 


•  The  dialects  of  the  Syriac  tanffuage  were  originally  three ;  the  Aramaon^  the  Nnhaihttan, 
and  the  Antwchtnian ;  corresponding  nearly  wiih  ilie  division  of  ihe  countr}'  into  Syria 
Proper,  Mesopotamia,  and  Chaldea.  l^be  first  of  these  dialects  was  spoken  by  the  Mcso- 
potamiansy  the  second  by  the  people  of  Nabathsea  and  the  mountainous  parts  of  Assyria, 
and  the  iasi  by  those  of  Damascus  and  Coelo-Syria. 

The  least  pure  of  these  was  the  Nabatkeean.  The  Aramwan  was  brought  to  considerable 
p^fection  at  Babylon :  in  this  Daniel  and  Ezra  wrote.  After  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  it 
was  corrupted ;  and  in  this  corrupted  state  is  distinguished  by  the  itim' Chaldaic.  This  was 
the  dialect  used  by  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  in  the  Targums ;  and,  prolxibly,  that  which  was 
spoken  by  Christ  and  the  AposUes.  Af^er  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  fresh  impurities 
were  added^  and  another  dialect  gradually  arose,  called  by  the  name  of  Jerusaiim*  in  this 
were  written  the  Mistma  about  the  year  I90,  and  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  in  the  year  £30. 
Some  of  the  school  of  Tiberias  baring  migrated  to  Babylon,  the  Arameean  ondeniient 
another  change,  and  produced  what  is  (»lled  the  Babulotdan  dialect.  In  this  was  composed 
the  Babylonian  Talmud,  published  about  the  year  500. 

The  third  dialect,  or  that  oiAntiock,  is  the  most  antient  of  all ;  in  this  the  sacred  writings 
of  the  Syrians  are  composed,  and  most  of  the  works  of  their  learned  men.— Ridley's  Diss. 
p.  9, 10. 
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•*  Pnecipnas  hujusce  vcrsionu  usns  est, 
Qon  ut  ip&issima  Ckristi  verlvi  exprlnieret> 
t'kald$iicd  Guippc  iisus  est  ille  diaiecto,  ct 
hcc  Aniioclcna  eraratur  :  sed  ut  gcrmanus 
tel  rprbonim  vel  phrasium  in  Grsco  tex- 
Tu  sennas  melius  tnuotesceret ;  t^und  enim 
ipo^toli  Syriacc  conceperunt,  licet  Gneci 
scripscrunt,  ni  expositores  8yriaci^  intcrpre- 
uu  sunt,  msde  vcrior  in  qtubusdam  locis 
seasus,  miasi  o  spcx:uU>  ad  animum  rcAecli 
wnt/*    DiifMru  p.  71. 

This  version  was  not  known  in  Eu- 
rope till  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
Moses  of  MatdiA  was  sent  by  Ignatius 
patriarch  of  the  Maronite  Christians  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman 
pontiff.  He  was  also  charged  with  the 
commission  of  getting  the  Syriac  version 
printedp  and  for  this  purpose  he  brought 
vith  hiim  two  MSS.  not  duplicates; 
bat,  as  Mr.  Marsh  supposes,  one  con- 
taining the  Gospels ;  the  other,  the  Acts 
and  xSt  Epistles.  The  former  of  these 
is  still  preserved  in  the  Imperial  library 
at  Vienna.  Jean  Alberti,  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Widmanstadt,  the  most 
accomplished  Orientalist  in  Europe,  pre- 
Tailed,  not  vrithout  difficulty,  upon  the 
emperor  Ferdinand  I.  to  be  at  the  ez- 
pence  of  the  impression;  and  by  the 
joint  care  and  labour  of  Moses,  Widman- 
stadt and  Postell,  the  Syriac  version  was 
handsomely  printed  atVienna,  A.D.  1 555^ 
in^to.  and  so  as  to  be  a  perfect  pattern 
of  the  Peshito.  A  thousand  copies  were 
struck  off,  500  of  which  the  emperor 
took  for  himself,  SOO  were  sent  into  the 
east,  and  200,  with  20  dollars,  were  pre- 
sented to  Moses.  This  copy  is  the  basis 
nf  most  of  the  succeeding  editions  that 
Have  been  published.  Some  unjustifiable 
liberties  have  indeed  been  taken  by  dif- 
ferent editors,  and  several  additions  made 
to  the  genuine  Peshito.  Tremellius, 
vho  published  his  valuable  edition  in 
1561)^  not  finding  in  the  Vienna  edition, 
l]o)mv.  7.  translated  it,  whence  it  has 
been  taken  hj  some  subsequent  editors, 
and  inserted  mto  the  text.  He  also,  on 
tbeaothority  of  a  MS.  &om  the  Heidel- 
berg  library,  altered  in  many  places  the 
text  of  Widmansudt.  In  the  edition 
PvUished  m  the  5th  vol.  of  the  Antwerp 
Myglotr,  several  passages  were  altered 
fewa  a  MS.  brought  by  Postell  from  the 
pst,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Leyden 
kkary.     In  the  year  1627,  Lud.  de 


Dieu  published  the  Apocalypse  from  a 
MS.  formerly  betonging  to  Scaliger, 
and  now  in  the  university  library  at 
Leyden.  In  1650  Pococke  published  at 
Leyden  the  four  epistles  wanting  in  the 
old  Syriac,  from  a  MS.  which  he  found 
in  tlie  Bodleian  library. 

In  the  Paris  Polyglott,  published  in 
1628 — 164'5,  all  these  parts  were  added 
to  the  text  of  the  Vienna  edition,  and 
many  alterations  made,  as  Michaelis  con- 
cludes, from  no  better  authority  than 
conjecture. 

In  the  London  Polyglott,  which  next 
appeared,  the  story  of  the  adulteress 
was,  for  die  first  time,  inserted,  probably 
from  one  of  the  later  copies  of  the  Phi- 
loxentan  version ;  to  which  we  mtist  now 
attend.  Whether,  as  Ridley  supposes, 
^  aded  erat  deformata  Syriaca  quz  vulgo 
terebatur  Novi  Foederis  Versio,  ut  nova, 
quae  z  Gnecis  fontibus  accuratlus  dcdu- 
ceretur  opus  esset;"  or,  as  Michaelis 
conjectures,  a  desire  prevailed  of  having 
a  version  more  literal  Uian  the  Peshito; 
it  is  now  ceruin,  that  in  the  year  508  a 
new  translation  of  the  Greek  Testament 
into  Syriac  was  undertaken  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Philoxenus  ;  or,  as  he  was 
also  called,  Xenayas,  bishop  of  Hieropo- 
lis  or  Maberg,  by  his  runil  bishop  Poly- 
carp. 

**  Scculo  spxto/'  says  Ridley,  " Jp^vn  ori- 
cnte,  in  gratiam  forlassc  Syrofum  Oricnta- 
lium  et  interfluvialium  susc^pta,  alia  sub 
anspiciis  Philoxeni,  a  Chororpiscopo  suo  Po-  , 
lycarpo  adornata  prodibat^  quae  vim  Grscu* 
rum  vcrboruin  fidelttcr  expriniens,  postra 
&>•  Alexandrite  cum  selcciissimis  Graxis 
cxemplanbus  com|)arata  est  troruiiiquc  vari- 
aatlbus  lectionibus  instructa.  I  lax  non  iu 
Antiochcna  acd,  ut  in  adnotatiouc  dicinir 
Araraasa  exaratur  diaiecto,  tempomni  vtro 
lapsu  inauinara,  quam  licet  ab  cruditis  Ju- 
da^is  ad  liabylonem  revcrsis  aliquanunn  re- 
purgatam,  uon  tamen  Araaiceani  proprie, 
sed  Babylonicavn  appellamus,  Ch.ild«iic£ 
c^uam  locutt  stint  Christus  et  Apostoii  ipsius 
simiUimam/'    Diss.  p.  71*  / 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  century 
A.  D.  616,  Thomas  of  Harkel  f  under- 
took to  revise  and  correct  this  version. 
For  diis  purpose  he  went  and  resided  in 
Alexandria,  where  the  best  copies  of  the 
Greek  Testament  were  to  be  found; 
and  there  ''  cum  diligentia  mult^"— • 
^  mdestta  et  solicitudine*'*— he  collated 


*  This  is  an  error,  as  will  soon  appear. 

t  He  if  nnerally  callod  Thomas  of  Heraclast  {  it  should  be  rather  of  Harcdita,  in  order 
^t  a  saiafl  town  or  vill:^  in  the  east  may  tiot  be  confounded  with  a  f»ttous  Greek  city.. 
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it  with  two  Greek  copies  of  acknow- 
leelged  accuracy — **  valde  probatis  et 
accuratis."  For  the  conjectures  which 
have  been  formed  concerning  these  co- 
pies, we  must  refer  oar  readers  to  Mi- 
thaelis's  Incrod.  and  Marsh's  notes. 
Vol.  ii.  part  i.  pages  S29— 336,  and  vol. 
ii.  parti  i.  pages  790 — 797* 

In  the  twelfth  century  Dionysius  Bar- 
salibxus,  *bishop  of  Amida,  revised  the 
Four  Gospels  of  the  Philoxenian  version^ 
and  made  some  additions,  upon  what 
authority  Vj[e  do  not  know  :  he  tran- 
scribed the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and 
the  Epistles  from  the  Peshito. 

Of  the  Philoxenian  version  littlfB  more 
•wa^  known  in  Europe,  before  the  middle 
'of  the  last  century,  than  that  it  existed. 
A  few  MSS.  some  containing  only  the 
Gospels,  others  only  the  Acts  and  the 
apostolic  Epistles,  were  scattered  amongst 
the  principal  libraries,  and  Renaudot 
and  Asseman  had  called  the  attention  of 
the  learned  to  the  subject,  yet  little  at- 
tention had  been  paid  to  it.  In  the 
year  1729  Mr.  S.  Palmer,  being  at  Ami - 
da,  (Dtarbekr)  in  Mesopotamia,  pur- 
-^hased,  at  a  considerable  expence,  four 
Syriac  MSS.  two  of  which  proved  to 
be  copies  of  the  Syriac  New  Teftament  \ 
one  of  them  the  version  of  Barsalilyeus, 
published  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  the 
other,  the  most  important,  the  Piiilox- 
cnivm  version,  by  Thomas  of  Harkel ; 
these  he  sent  to  his  friend  the  Rev. 
Glocester  Ridley,  minister  of  Poplar. 
Though  little,  if  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  Syriac  language,  Mr.  Ridley  soon 
discovered  that  he  was  ki  possession  ef 
a  valuable  treasure  ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing age  and  infirmities,  without  a  pro- 
per instructor,  and  destitute  of  books 
that  would  have  facilitated  his  labour^ 
he  resolutely  applied  to  the  study  of  the 
Syriac,  and  not  without  surprising  suc- 
cess. The  first  use  that  was  made  of 
-the  MS.  that  had  thus  unexpectedly 
come  into  Mr.  Ridley's  possession,  was 
by  Wetstein,.  who  was  preparing  ma- 
terials for  his  Greek  Testament.  Upon 
hearing  of  these  MSS.  he  came  to  Eng- 
land, as  lie  says  in  his  Prolegomena, — 
*•  elatus  in  sptem,  uno  intuitu  videndi 


tres  aut  quatuor  Codices  Qraccos,  mille 
annorum  statem  superantes,  atque  ge- 
minam  lectionem  asserturos."  But  he 
was  disappointed.  He  hastily  and  un- 
warrantably formed  an  idea,  that  the 
various  readings  of  the  Harceleanf  copy 
were  taken  ultimately  from  the  Italic 
version,  and  having  spent  fourteen  days 
npon  what  ought  to 'have  employed  him 
at  least  as  many  weeks,  he  returned  fur- 
nished with  imperfect  or  mistaken  ex- 
tracts for  his  splendid  and  useful  work. 
Fmding  himself  incapable  of  gratifying 
the  wishes  of  the  learned"  in  the  publica- 
tion of  this  valuable  copy,  and  unsuc* 
cessful  in  his  application  to  Michaelis,  to 
come  over  and  undertake  the  printing 
of  it  in  England,  Ridley  engaged  in 
the  laborious  Usk  of  transcribing  the 
Harcelean  copy,  and  noting  in  the  mar- 

fin  the  variations  in  the  Barsalibaean. 
le  had  thus  comoleted  the  Four  Gos* 
pels,  when  h^s  increased  age  and  infir- 
mities compelled  him  to  desist,  and  he 
presented  die  original  copies  and  his  own 
manuscript  to  the  university  of  Oxford. 
When  that  learned  body  resolved  that  it 
should  be  published,  the  late  Dr.  Lowth 
proposed  Dr.  White  as'  a  proper  person 
to  undertake  the  ardubus  office  of  con- 
ducting it  through  the  press,  and  happily 
for  the  cause  of  sacred  learning,  this  cele- 
brated professor  did  not  decline  the  ho- 
nourable labour  to  which  he  was  invited. 
*VhtJirst  volume  containing  the  FourGos- 
pels  J  with  a  Preface  and  aui^ppendix,  ap- 
peared with  great  credit  both  to  the  uni- 
versity and  the  editor,  in  the  year  1778. 
The  five  first  sections  of  the  preface  con- 
tain an  account  of  the  version,  taken 
chiefly  from  the  learned  Dissertation 
published  by  Ridley.  The  sixth  section 
treats  on  the  asterisks,  the  obelisks,  and 
the  marginal  readings,  of  which  Ridley 
had  saicf  nothing.  The  text  of  the  Gos- 
pels  is  accurately  prinfed  from  the  Har- 
celean copy,  except  where  there  was 
manifestly  a  fault,  which  the  editor  has 
corrected  from  the  Barsalibaean  and  Bod- 
leian copies,  subjoining  the  reading  of 
the  Harcelean.  Greek  readings  are 
printed  in  the  margin,  and  Syriac  read- 
mgs  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.    A  lite- 


*  It  has  generally  been  imagined  by  the  learned^  that  there  were  two  reviser^  of  the  Phi- 
loxenian version,  nne  in  the  styth,  and  the  other  in  the  seventh  centUry.  Thomas  of  Har- 
kel Is  upposed  to  have  been  the  first,  and  contemporary  with  Phitoxeaus  :  the  other,  whose 
name  is  unknown,  is  s^iid  to  have  published  the  copy  of  6 1 6.  This  error  (for  such  Mr. 
.Alarsh  has  proved  it  to  be),  has  arisen  from  a  word  in  one  of  the  subscriptions,  which  may 
be  rendered  either  iterum  or  porro.  The  former  rendering  has  been  commonly  adopted ;  iiQcl 
hence  the  use  of  the  term  Lis  in  the  above  quotation  from  Bidley. 

t  al.  Ueradcau,  ^  t  ' 
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n\  Ladn  Tersion  by  the  professor  is  also 
subjoined.  In  the  Appendix  occur  the 
stoiy  of  the  adulteress,  found  in  die  Bar- 
salibaan,  but  not  in  the  Harcelean  copy: 
three  notes  occurring  at  the  end  of  the 
Gospels  in  the  same  copy :  Dr.  Ridley's 
collations  of  the  Barsalibaean  copy,  and 
that  to  the  Bodleian  library,  accompa- 
nied by  some  remarks  by  Dr. White: 
and  a  description  of  three  MSS.  copies 
of  the  Philoxentan  Tersion  belonging  to 
die  younger  Asseman. 

Tbc  second  volume,  containing  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Catliolic 
Epistles,  was  published  in  1799,  more 
than  twenty  years  after  the  appearance 
of  die  former  volume.  This  delay  wai 
chiefly  occasioned  by  the  difficulties 
which  the  learned  and  indefatigable  edi- 
tor bad  to  ^urmOmit.  Their  nature  and 
nagnitade  will  be  best  seen  from  his  own 
words : 

"  Quo  prior  bujat  operis  pan  Uieratomm 
nronim  Uvore  excepta  est,  utinam  et  haec 
posterior  ezcipiatar !  quae  si  ex  omni  parte 
miDus  absoluta  habeatur,  doctiores,  qti  spe- 
A>,id  noo  tameditoris  nezligentis,  quani  ope- 
ns ipsius  difiicultati,  tribuendum  ccnscbunt. 
( um  eniin  per  universam  Europam  nullum 
aliod  gnsdem  exemplar  extet,  quam  Ridleia- 
nam  manoacriptum,  quod  quiaem  Actus  et 
Fftstolas  cootineat,  scribae  errores  non  a'm 
nuxtmo  cum  labore  corrigi  posse  nemo  non 
lutim  intelliget.  Vi  veto  exemplarium  de- 
feccam  qaodammodo  ftupplerem,  auoties  no- 
dai  dif&ctlior  sese  obtulisset,  nullam  atiam 
*iam  mihi  aperuni  esse  credidi,  quam  ut  ad 
iuilogiam  grammaticam  recurrerem ;  aut 
loca  parallela  per  totum  Nov.  Test,  consu- 
lercm  et  exuenderem,  undc  comparatione 
ficti,  aliquid  aut  certum  aut  probabile  de 
I'xns  suspectis  suitueretur.  Non  leve  autem 
dun  Uboris  solatium  full,  quod,  hac  ratione 
uias,  tanlum  profeci,  ut  perpauca  esse  ex- 
irtimem,  in  quibus  aliud  exemplar  deside- 
•"t*uf.  Quamvis  enira  in  pluribus  quam 
VJinquaginta  locis  viuosum  esse  texium,  vcl 
«  con^tructionc  grammaticis  legibus  mininic 
coQsenunei,  veforoissiotie  verborum  aliquot 
necttsariorum,  vcl  aliorum  inutiUum  inser- 
uone  vaUe  suspieer,  eorum  tamen  locornm 
ttocbias  aouotatioDum  luce  sic  depulisse 
confido,  ol  ooQ  mului  futura  esse  sperem 
qo*  lectori  obscura  aique  inteiiectu  diilicilia 
celioqnaator. — ^Actuum  vero  et  Epistolarum 
niulto  etiam  diflicilior,  quam  Evangeliorum 
ipioram  Translatio  fuit^   multa  enim  loca 

*uui  qnae  si  de  vcrbo  ad  verbum.  redderentur, 
^i  seosus  ficret  obscurior,  aiit  qulciinq\te 
«Uiine  iranslau  legeret  varias  Graeci  textus 

wooes  esse  suspiceretur.     Accedit,  iiiuha 

i>>raca  ^erba  in  Acubus  et  Epistolis  adhiherl 
%09  m  uttllo  L«xico  iypis  mandato  reperiun- 
M.  Hmc  labor  mibi  impositus  Manuscripta 


Bodleian^  Bibliotheca»  Lexica  evolvendi,  do- 
rus  sane  et  fasddiosns.'* 

The  preface  from  which  we  have  made 
the  above  extract,  is  followed  by  a  se- 
lection from  the  Euthalian  sections, 
which  are  found  in  the  Ridleian  MS. 
with  asterisks  and  obeli,  thus  affording 
a  decisive  proof  that  these  marks  were 
not  designed,  as  Wetstein  and  Storr  sup- 
posed, to  point  out  the  difference  between 
the  readings  of  the  old  and  new  Syriac 
versions,  as  these  sections  are  not  met 
with  in  any  copy  of  the  old  version. 

The  appearance  of  this  volume  ha« 
determined  a  question  concerning  the 
four  disputed  Epistles,  which  has  been 
^much  agitated  among  the  learned :  *'  whe* 
ther  the  Syriac  version  of  these  Epistles^ 
wanting  in  the  Peshito,  but  published  by 
Pococke  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  li- 
brary, has  the  same  text  as  the  MS.  of 
Ridley/'  See  Mich.  vol.  ii.  p.  54,  with 
Marsh's  notes. — The  decision  of  this 
question  we  shall  subjoin  in  Dr.  White's 
own  words,  prefixed  to  his  annotations 
on  the  2d  Epistle  of  Peter : 

*'  De  Epistolo!  hujus  versione  non  nulla 
babuerunt  vlri  docti  ad  hunc  usque  diem  in 
comperta,  non  posthac  habituri.  Primo 
enim  liquet,  Epistolae  hujus  versionem,  pub" 
lici  juris  nunc  factam,  nihil  commune  ha- 
bere cum  ill  A,  quae  in  lucem  edita  est  a  Po- 
cockio,  A.  D.  l630,  quaeque  in  Polyrfottis 
Loodinensibus,  edit.  Schaafiani  et  alibi  jam 
dudum  vulgata  extat.  Secundo  ut  missam 
faciam  auctoritalem  Epigraphes,  ad  calcem 
hujus  ut  et  aliarum  Catnolicarum  subjuncta> 
diserte  auctorem  Vcrsionis  Phitoxenum  lau* 
dantis ;  ut  hoc  prseteream,  non  alium  tamea 
quam  Philoxenum  eum  fuisse  satis  constat, 
ex  testimonio  doctissimi  Rirsalibsei ;  qui  in 
Sttisad  buncEpistolamCommcntariis,  textum 
suum  Philoxenianum  ubique  cxhibetcum  hoc 
nostro  omnibus  numcris  convenientem.  Ter- 
tio,  cum  tempore  6arsalib«i,  qui  IS''  seculo 
fere  medio  vixerit,  nulla  hujus  Epistols  ver- 
sio  Syriaca  extaret,  prieter  nnam  rhiloxenia** 
nam,  ea  profecto  quae  in  Poly^lottts  vulgo 
circumfertur,  magnae  sibi  antiquitatis  laudeni 
viodicare  non  potest,  neque  proinde  in  re  cri- 
tied  multo  estimanda  est, 

"  Quicquid  de  hac  Epistola dictum  sit  eo- 
demjurede  tribus  sequentibusdici  potest,  sc. 
secunda  et  tenia  Jonannis  et  Judee  epistola 
si'ngulari,  quarum  nulla  in  versioue  simplice 
inveaitur. 

Another  curious  fact  is  also  brought 
to  light  by  the  learned  editor  ;  that  the 
various  readings  of  these  Epistles,  cited 
by  Wetstein  from  his  MS.  from  Aleppo, 
exactly  coincide  with  the  text  of  the 
Ridleian  version.    "  Unde  autera,*'  saysy 
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l>r.  White,  ••  minis  ille  concensus  ?  An 
Versionem  Philoxenianam  eanim  Episto^ 
iatum  codex  Wetstenianus,  ipso  igno- 
raiite,  exhibebat  ?  Ha.  sane^  me  tantttm 
non  persuasiitn  habe().'* 

The  third  volume  of  this  valuable 
work,  ^hich  has  lately  been  published, 
contains  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  'IHis  is, 
however,  imperfect ;  the  MS.  concluding 
Vrith  the  first  part  of  the  27th  terse  of 
the  11th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews. 

And  thus,  by  the  completion  of  the 
professor's  great  and  valuable  labours, 
the  learned  are  put  in  possession  of  per- 
haps tlie  onljr  complete  copy  of  a  version, 
ivhicii,  thotigh  it  may  hot  be  so  valu- 
able as  the  Peshito,  must  be  of  consider- 


able service  to  sacred  literature.  It  re* 
mains  now  for  some  able  critic  to  prov# 
the  value  of  this  version  by  collating  the 
various  readings  in  reference  to  the 
Greek  Testament.  AU  that  occur  in  the 
Gospels  have  been  discovered  by  l)n 
Storr,  and  published  in  the  10th  volume 
of  the  Repertorium.  Dr.  Adler  too,  in 
his  Versiones  Syr.  has  given  a  f  ery  ac- 
curate  collation  of  the  marginal  read- 
ings. Why  may  not  our  own  country 
have  ^the  honour  of  finishing  what  has 
been  so  ably  begun  abroad,  and  of  ap- 
plying the  means  now  famished  by  the 
skill  and  industry  of  the  learned  editor 
of  this  curious  and  important  version,  to 
the  further  improvement  of  the  sacred 
text  ? 


Art.  II.  The  GuiJf  to  Tmmortatiiy  ;  or  Mrmotri  of  the  Lift  and  Doetr^e  cf  Christy  hy 
the  four  MvaHgeluts\  digested  into  one  continued  Ivarrative^  aeeording  to  the  Order  of  Time 
and  Place  laid  doiun  bf  Archbishop  Neivcome  ;  in  the  Words  of  the  established  f^enionf 
wth  Improvements  ;  and  illustrated  uith  Notes  ^  moral f  theological^  and  explanatory ;  tending 
to  delineate  the  tnU  Character  and  Genius  of  Christiattity.  By  R.  Fellowes,  A.  M. 
Oxim.     In  S  vols.  pp.  407,  454,  27(). 


THE  author  of  the  work  now  before 
lis  is  no  stranger,  either  to  censure,  or  to 
])raise.  Several  productions  of  his  pen, 
distinguished  by  great  freedom  of  senti- 
ttient,  and  boldness  of  expression,  have 
already  obtained  the  approbation  of 
those  who  esteem  tliemselves  persons  of 
liberal  and  enlightened  Views,  and  sustain* 
ed  the  decided  hostility  of  those,  whom 
Mr.  Fellowes  has  ventured  to  blame, 
for  implicitly  yielding  to  the  influence 
of  human  formularies  and  unscriptural 
i!reeds  and  maxims.  The  Guide  to  Im* 
mortality  breathes  the  same  spirit,  and 
will  therefore  meet  with  the  same  fate. 

By  some  the  author  will  be  commend- 
ed as  a  truly  Christian  divine  ;  and  by 
others  he  will  be  decried  as  a  heretic  of 
the  very  first  class,  if  not,  as  an  enemy 
of  the  religion  of  Christ. 

^  Let  us  hear  what  Mr.  Fellowes  says  for 
himself  respecting  the  present  work : 

**  I  B^d  no  sooner  perused  the  elegant 
Diatessaron  of  the  trnlv  ingenious  and  learn- 
ed Dr.  White,  than  I  determined,  as  soon  as 
I  could  spare  time  from  otlier  oocupations, 
to  publiftli  in  English  a  work  on  a  similar 
plan,  thotigh  »oaieu'bat  difTenng  in  a  part  of 
the  armngement.  hi  the  account  of  the  re^ 
siirrection,  I  have  ntore  closely  adhered  to 
ibe  harmony  of  Newcome,  than  has  been 
done  by  Dr.  White,  who  has  followed  the 
order  i^  nam t ion  suggested  by  Dr.  Tonnson ;. 
but  wfiich  appears  to  me,  on  mature  consi- 
dersitiont  more  per|ile\Iug  and  less  ^attsfac* 
torv  than  that  of  Bcn»(>n  and  Ncwcome. 


•*  Tlie  utility  of  such  a  Work,  as  the  pre- 
sent, must  be  unitersaliy  apparent.  In  read- 
ing the  separate  histories  of  the  four  evange- 
lists, the  tnemory  is  liable  to  be  oppressed, 
and  the  attention  to  be  confused  by  the  nar- 
rative of  the  same  facts  and  discourses,  placed 
in  a  different  order,  viewed  in  different  com- 
binations of  circumstances,  and  related  with- 
out any  methodical  discrimination  of  time 
and  place.  Hut  the  present  work  contains 
every  particular  of  the  four  Cvanplical  his^ 
tcries,  formed  into  one  clear,  consistent,  and 
continued  narrative,  according^  to  the  or- 
der of  time  when,  and  the  place  where,  tlie 
several  events  of  our  Lord's  life  hapix^oed, 
his  miracles  were  wrought,  and  his  discourses 
ft  ere  delivered  Those  who  have  little  lei- 
sure to  |>crusc  many  religious  books,  will  ac- 
cordingly, in  these  volumcsi  find  crery  theo- 
logical truth  recommended  which  is  neces* 
sary  to  be  knovvii,  and  every  moral  duty  im- 
pressed which  is  necessary  to  be  practised  \ 
and,  in  short,  they  wilt,  1  tnist,  have  a  faith- 
ful and  a  cheering'  Guide  to  Immortality.*^ 

These  are  large  and  high-sounding 
promises,  and  if  realized^  will  entitle  the 
author  to  universal  attention,  and  uni* 
Tersal  gratitude:  and,  though  impar- 
tiality obliges  us  to  confess  Uiat  in  our 
apprehension  the  performance  £alls  short 
of  the  great  end  here  proposed  to  be  at- 
tained—much important  truth  is  com- 
municated, and  many  momentons  duties 
inculcated  and  enforced,  in  liberal  com- 
ments upon  the  Christian  code.  j 

In  conveying  to  our  readers,  as  the 
duties  of  our  office^  require,  a  fair  ac* 
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fount  of  the  vorlc  now  before  us,  wc 
^shall  consider  it  in  the  order  naturally 
pointed  out, — 1 .  The  arrangement  of  the 
texts.  2.  The  alterations  made  in  the 
▼ersion.  9.  The  notes  subjoined  to  tlie 
text. 

It  has  erer  been  a  favourite  employe 
ment,  during  those  times  in  which  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  sacred  writings, 
to  attempt  to  harmonize  the  accounts 
which  the  four  evangelists  have  written 
of  the  life  and  con<mct  of  their  blessed 
master.     As  early  as  the  second  century 
this  task  was  undertaken  by  Tatian  of 
Syria  and  Theophilus  of  Antioch.     Am- 
monius,  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the 
third  century,  also  composed  a  Harmony 
of  the  four  Gospels ;  and  Eusebius,  in  the 
foarth,    collected  fragments  of  similar 
works,  and  formed  some  curious  and  va- 
luable tables  to  exhibit  the  general  agree- 
meat  of  the  evangelical  historians.  Even 
in  the  dark  ages,  the  attempt  was  still 
going  on  ;  and  from  HJ'^f  when  Ludol* 
phus,   the  Carthusian  monk,  published 
at  Strasburgh  his  "  Viu  Jesu  Christi, 
&c.*  to  the  year  ISOK  when  Mr.  Fel- 
{owes  gave  to  th^  v^orld  his  **  Guide  to 
Immortality,''    the  learning  and  inge- 
nuity of  divines  have  been  almost  inces- 
santly exnployed,   without  however  at- 
uining  the  object  so  earnestly  desired* 
Several  pages   in   Fabricius's  Bibliotli, 
Gr.  are  fiUe4 1>7  a  bare  catalo^e  of  1^9 
jDomsts,  and  er^  this  is  deficientf 

Harmoaief  may  be  composed  either  by 
anaagiag  in  p4fi|llrl  ^clumns  the  corre- 
sponding passages  of  the  fourevan^elists  | 
or  by  selecting  from  eachsucl)  portions  as 
may  form  one  continued  narrative.  The 
Utter  mode  has  been  s^dopted  by  Mr,  l^el? 
Wes.  This  is  the  iQore  fsonvenient  forni 
for  general  readers;  th^  former  the  more 
accurate  and  satisfactory  tQ  those  whq 
wish  to  have  an  opportu'i^itr  of  judging 
for  themselves.  1  ae  gospel  history  thU9 
selected  is  divided  by  Mr,  Fellowes,  after 
archbishop  Newcome,  i nto  seven  portions^ 
ll3e  first  contains  all  the  little  that  is  re* 
I  ited  by  the  four  evangelists,  previous  to 
i^e  baptism  of  Jesus.  The  second  re- 
lates mt  transactions  of  ahoi}t  six  n^onths 
irom  the  baptism  till  the  beginning  of 
the  ensuing  passover.  The  tjiird  the 
transactions  of  twelve  inonths,  irojs\  the 
beginning  of  the  first  passover.  f^e 
fottith  comprehends  another  year.  The 
fifth  reaches  from  the  third  to  the  fourth 
passover.  The  sixth  contains  the  tran^i- 
a^TtioQs  of  three  days,  from  the  day  on 
?l^cb  the  fotnth  passover  was  killed  to 


the  end  of  the  day  before  the  resurrec- 
tion ;  and  the  seventh  comprizes  the  hsi- 
tory  of  40  days,  from  the  day  of  resur- 
rection to  that  of  die  ascension. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Fellowes 
adopts  the  hypothesis,  which  supposes, 
that  the  ministry  of  Christ  lasted  about 
three  years  and  a  half.  The  arrange- 
ment of  events  will  be  approved  by  those 
who  adopt  the  same  principles,  but  lies 
open  to  many  strong  objections  on  the 
part  of  those  who,  perhaps,  with  more 
consistency  limit  the  public  life  of  Christ 
within  a  shorter  portion  of  time.  With 
respect  to  the  order  of  the  events  on  the 
day  of  die  resurrection,  Mr.  Fellowes  ap- 
proaches very  nearly  to  what  we  ar« 
disposed  to  think  the  true  arrangement, 
and,  as  he  lays  some  stress  upon  this  part 
of  his  work,  we  shall  give  his  own  ac- 
count of  what  he  deems  the  succession 
of  those  interesting  occurrences, 

**  We  first  read  that  the  sepulchre  was 
visited  very  early  in  the  morning,  probably  be- 
tween three  and  four  o'clock,  by  Marv  Kla^- 
dalene,  Mary  the  mother  of  James,  Joanna, 
Salome,  and  some  other  women  in  their 
company.  Coming  to  the  tomb,  aiid  not 
finding  the  body  as  they  expected,  Mary 
Magdalene  hastens  back  to  Jerusalem  witn 
this  ^)er))lextng  intelligence,  wliich  she  coin-* 
municates  to  Peter  and  to  John.  After 
Mary  Magdalene*8  departure,  Joanna,  Sa« 
lome,  and  the  other  women,  who  staid  be- 
hind, retired  into  the  interior  of  the  sepul- 
chre i  where  they  saw  two  an^ls,  who  in- 
formed them  that  Jesus  was  risen  from  the 
dead  j  and  thev  immediately  returned  to  Je- 
rusalem, in  order  to  make  lui^wi)  this  agrees 
able  intellijeence,  The  sepulchre  is  nex^ 
visited  by  Feter  and  John,  Qwing  to  the  m-r 
ibrmation  which  they  had  received  from  Maiy 
Magdalene,  that  the  body  was  taken  away. 
TJie  two  disciples  suceesitively  enter  the  se* 

fiolchrc,  astopitihcd  at  the  orderly  disposi- 
lon  of  the  linen  banda^,  ^c.  j  and  they 
leave  it,  convjnrcd  that  the  body  had  beeii 
removed,  but  not  in  the  least  suspecting  that 
4esus  had  risen  frorn  the  dead.  Before  they 
depart,  they  are  jqii)cd  by  Mary  Magdalene, 
who  had  feturned  alone  to  revisit  the  tomb, 
where  the  apostles  leave  her  weeping,  reluc- 
tant to  qui(  the  spot  where  her  Lord  had  laid. 
When  Peter  and  John  had  gone  Awajf,  Mary 
Magrlaleo^,  slooning  down  to  look  into  tlio 
.chamber  where  ti)c  body  luid  been  laid,  sees 
two  angeU »  and  turning  Ixick  in  haste,  has 
a  view  of  Jesus  himself  staivlii)g  at  the  doof 
widiout  the  tomb  ;  and  who  gr«^nalfy  makes 
himself  kuowu  tg  l^ef,  in  order  to  lessen  Utp 
alaru^  at  ^ncing  a  T>erso^  livina,  yih,om  she 
iiad  so  laiely  behe(((  ijcad.  Mary  in&t;;^itiy 
carries  to  JeruHaiem  the  account  of  her  liav- 
ing  seen  the  Lordt  but  without  any  credit 
bein^  jjivcn  to  the  reality  of*hc^  J^seriigt^^. 
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JesuSy  after  shewing  himself  to  Mary,  ap- 
pears a  second  time*  in  another  [lart  of  the 
garden,  to  the  other  Mary>  Joanna,  Salome, 
and  their  companions,  who  had  come  to  re- 
visit the  tomh.  After  they  bad  seen  the  an- 
gels in  their  first  journey,  and  reported  their 
message  to  the  apostles,  it  was  highly  natural 
that  they  shonld  return  to  the  consecrated 
spot,  probahly  expecting  to  behold  either 
Jesus  himsclr,  or  to  receive  some  farther 
miraculous  communications.  These  several 
accounts  of  the  evangelists,  as  far  as  we  have 
proceeded,  seem  clear,  consistent,  and  satis- 
factory; and  if  there  be  any  shade  of  ob- 
scurity in  their  different  relations,  it  cer- 
tainly arises  more  from  the  studied  compres- 
sion of  the  narrative;  than  from  any  actual 
discrepance  or  incongruity;  and  which,  I 
think,  on  mature  reflection,  will  be  found  to 
furnish  an  argument  of  no  small  weight  for 
the  truth  of  their  statements,  and  for  the 
reality  of  that  most  important  fact,  the  great 
corner-stone  of  our  most  holy  religion,  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  from  the  dead.*' 

*'  Circumstances  (as  we  are  infonnedy 
iticideotally,  in  the  preface)  which^  if  they 
vere  related,  would  powerfully  appealto 
the  sympathy  of  the  reader,"  would  not 
permit  Mr.  Fellowes  to  bestow  a  large  por* 
tion  of  time  upon  the  translation,  Mamy 
corrections  and  improvements  however 
do  occur  derived  chiefly  from  "  the 
highly  meritorious  and  useful  labours  of 
Wakefield,  Symonds,  and  Newcome  s 
men  whose  erudition,  sagacity,'  and  good 
sense  will  long  endear  their  names  to 
cilery  lover  of  the  scriptures." 

Mr.  Fellowes  is  also  under  very  great 
and  numerous  obligations  to  the  invalua- 
ble lexicon  of  Schleusner. 

As  this  part  of  the  work  contains  a 
very  small  portion  of  original  matter, 
%ve  shall  pass  on  to  the  next. 

*'  In  the  notes,  which  will  be  found  very 
copious,  1  have  endeavoured  to  the  best  of 
my  ability  to  imravel  what  was  intricate, 
and  to  elucidate  what  was  obscure;  and, 
though  they  arc  detached  and  isolatec*,  as 
notes  must  necessarily  be,  yet  they  will,  I 
trust,  be  found  to  harmonize  in  unity  of  in<' 
tention,  to  explain  and  to  enforce  the  great 
essentials  of  religion.  In  discharging  the 
duty  of  a  commentator,  1  have  deriv^  much 
assistance  from  the  labours  of  my  predeces- 
sors, particularly  of  Grotius  and  Rosenmul- 
ler,  from  which  I  have  transferred  to  my 
purpose  manv  learned  and  judicious  observa- 
tions ;  but  I  nave  never  copied  their  opinions, 
nor  the  opinions  of  any  other  writers,  with- 
out having  first  exposed  them  to  a  rigorous 
examination,  and  separated,  as  far  as  1  was 
able,  the  sound  fronp  the  specious,  the  appo- 
site from  the  extraneous,  and  the  weighty 
fiom  the  frivolous.    Philological  discusbioa 


and  learned  quotations  I  hare  for  the  meet 
part  studiously  endeavoured  to  avoid,  that  ^ 
might  render  these  paces  better  adapted  to  a 
general  circulation,  and  more  acceptable  to 
readers  of  both  sexes.  On  the  moral  pre- 
cepts of  Christ  I  have  largely  expatiated ;  and 
this  I  was  prompted  to  do,  tnat'I  might, 
from  his  own  words  at  the  tup  of  the  page, 
more  clearly  shew  the  true  spirit  and  genius 
of  the  Christian  doctiine.  Seriously  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  cherishing  my- 
self, and  of  inducing  otners  to  cherish,  that 
charity  of  sentiment,  which  is  without  any 
sectarian  exceptions  or  anscripiural  limita- 
tions, I  have  mculcated  no  tenets  as  impor- 
tant, but  those  of  which  Jesus  expressly  af- 
firmed the  importance ;  and  1  believe  that  no 
doctrine  will  be  found  supported  in  these 
pages,  which  is  not  beyond  all  controversy 
authorized  by  the  scriptures.'* 

The  notes  do,  indeed,  constitute  the 
principal  part  of  the  work,  for  the  sake 
of  which  we  are  inclined  to  believe  the 
Guide  was  undertaken.  Many  of  them 
are  valuable,  and  deserving  of  attention ; 
some  might,  without  injury  to  the  work, 
or  loss  to  the  public,  have  been  repressed! 
others  are  written  with  too  much  haste; 
and  some  are  deficient  in  sound  and  ac- 
curate criticism.  We  shall  subjoin  a 
few  specimens. 

In  the  text  of  John  i.  Mr.  Fellowes  does 
not  translate  the  term  Apyos.  The  ques^ 
tion  concerning  the  proper  rendering  he- 
thinks  intricate  and  obscure,  and  he  re- 
tains the  original  word,  in  order  that 
every  reader  may  be  at  liberty  to  annex 
whatever  interpretation  he  may  think 
best.  Of  his  own  opinion  however  h« 
has  not  left  us  in  ignorance.  The  great 
object  of  John,  in  this  preface  to  his  gos-^ 
pel,  was,  as  he  supposes,  **  to  confute 
the  erroneous  notions  of  those,  who,  fol- 
lowing the  philosophy  of  Plato,  enlarged 
with  innumerable  absurdities  by  the  spe- 
culative  Jew  of  Alexandria,  were  endea^ 
▼ourihg  to  divide  the  unity  of  the  god- 
head, attributing  the  creation  of  the^ 
world,  and  all  the  active  energies  of 
omnipotence  to  a  spirit  whom  they  call- 
ed  the  Logost  while  they  reduced  the 
Father  to  a  mere  passive  jEw,  or  being, 
absorbed  in  his  own  essence,  and  fixed 
in  perpetual  inactivity." 

•'  Some  have  imagined  that  the  Logos 
supplied  the  place  of  a  human  soul  in  tlie 
body  of  Jesus :  but  Lardner,  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Logos,  has  proved  this  supposition 
to  be  equally  contrary  to  scripture  and  to  rea- 
son, with  the  utmost  fairness  of  inference, 
and  with  irresistible  cogency  of  argument. 
And  a  few  plain  and  simple  observations  are. 
sufficient  to  overthrow  the  whole  hypotht^ 
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lb.  If  that  L6gos,  that  Divine  Wisdom »  or 
Supreme  Mind,  by  which  the  whole  world 
Vas  made,  and  without  which  not  any  thing 
was  made  that  was  made,  did  supply  the 
place  of  a  human  soul  in  the  jierson  of 
Christ, — how  could  Christ,  who,  according  • 
to  tbiii  supposition,  had  made  all  thint^s,  have 
been  tempted  hy  the  offer  of  only  a  most  mi- 
nute and  insignificant  portion  oi*  the  things, 
which  he  himself  had  made?  How  could  he 
who  had  made  all  things,  both  perishable  and 
imperishable,  have  been  incited  to  distrust,  by 
the  snggestioQS  of  a  iiend,  or  have  felt  any  de- 
sire to  convert  a  stone  into  a  loaf,  when  he 
could  instantly  have  created  a  loaf,  without 
transmuting  the  matter  of  a  stone  ?  and  what 
necessity  could  there  have  been  for  angels  to 
Jiinister  to  the  protection  or  the  comfort  of 
Him  who  had  made  both  men  and  aneels  ?  If 
some  of  the  most  hardy  veterans  in  tne  Stoic 
ichool,  who  possessed  only  a  scanty  portion 
of  intellectual  strength,  could  so  far  subdue 
the  infirmities  of  their  nature,  as  to  endure, 
without  a  murmur  or  a  groan,  hunger  and 
thirst,  and  all  the  sad  varieties  of  corporeal 
suffering, — surelv  Jesus,  if,  instead  of  a  hu- 
man soul,  his  body  had  been  inhabited  by 
that  Logos,  or  spirit,  who  is  boundless  as 
space,  and  enlcss  as  eternity,  must  necessa- 
rily have  been  incapable  of  suffering;  and 
?uch  a  supposition,  therefore,  would  destroy 
the  whole  force  of  his  example.  For  an  ex- 
ample supposes  a  like  nature,  and  a  capacity 
to  imitate  it.  A  bein^,  who  was  not  8ul>- 
ject  to  the  same  infirmtties,  and  hable  to  the 
same  temptations  that  we  arc,  would  not  be 
proposed  as  a  proper  pattern  of  our  conduct; 
for,  we  could  nave  no  power  to  imitate  such 
a  being,  while  our  nature  continued  so  dif- 
ferent from  his.  But  we  know  that  Jesus 
was  as  one  of  us,  that  he  felt  pain  and  grief, 
aod  hunger  and  thirst,  and  alt  the  innocent 
infirmities  of  the  human  nature,  and  that  he 
was  compassed  with  temptations,  like  as  we 
arc,  though  without  sin.  And  hence  we 
believe  that  Jesus  was  a  perfect  or  shiless 
man,  with  a  human  soul;  cx<juisiiely  sen- 
sible U)  all  iIk'  want:*  and  sorrows  of  huma- 
nity;  and  conhcqucnily  fit  to  be  our  hiph 
priest  and  intercessor  at  God  s  right  hand, 
because  he  may  be  touched  with  the  feelini^ 
of  our  infirmities  ;  and  whose  conduct  is 
proposed  for  our  imitation,  because  we  are 
capable  of  conforming  our  conduct  to  his  ex^ 
ample.  It  seems  therefore  a  certain  fact,  that 
Christ  had  a  humdn  soul ;  and  I  aKTce  with 
Groiius,  and  the  two  excellent  archbishops^ 
Tillotson  and   Newcome,  in  thinking  that 

•*  THE  DITIW  WISDOM   COMMUNICATED  IT- 

SELPTO  Christ's  human  soul,  accord- 

IXC  TO  HIS    PbKASURl,   AND    AS     CIRCUM- 
STANCES KSQUIRED." 

Throughout  the  notes  upon  this  much 
coatrovcited  passage,  Mr.  Fellowes  has 
followed  the  modem  unitarian  hypothesis. 
We  reviewed  a  work  in  our  first  volume^ 
ia  which  ibe  old  Socinian  interpreution, 


first  sugt^ested  by  the  Polish  brethren, 
was  ahly  supported,  with  many  original 
thoughts,  and  much  acute  criticism.  Mo- 
dem unitarians  would  do  well  to  exa- 
mine with'  greater  accuracy*  whether 
the  evangelist  really  had  the  Platonists 
in  view,  oi'  whether  there  be  not  some 
characteristic  marks  in  his  gospel,  per- 
fectly unconnected  ^hh  the  absurdities 
of  Platonism,  and  with  which  the  exor> 
dium  ^larmonises. 

In  a  very  long  note,  too  long  to  b6 
transferred  to  our  page,  upon  the  phrase 
"  so  that  it  was  fulfilled,*'  Mr.  Fellowes 
peremptorily  decides  against  the  Joulle 
tense  of  prophecy.  In  this  he  is  supported 
by  Grotius  and  Rosenmiiller. 

A  note  upon  the  subject  of  Christ's 
temptation  occupies  nearly  eleven  pagesi 
The  object  of  it  is  to  explain  and  justify 
an  opinion  which  he  has  adopted  from  / 
Rosenmiiller,  "  That  he  who  is  said  to 
have  tempted  our  Lord,  and  to  whom  the 
name  of  the  De^tl  is  given,  was  some 
crafty  and  wicked  miscreant,  some  de- 
signing and  factious  man,  who  wished 
to  seduce  Jesus  from  the  path  of  duty  ; 
and  probably  to  render  him  subservient 
to  his  owTi  ambitious  projects  and  inter- 
ested views.**       * 

Upon  the  words  "  God  giveth  not  the 
spirit  by  measure  unto  him,"  Mr.  Fel- 
lowes observes, 

«*  The  spiwt  of  knowledge,  of  power  and 
goodness ;  or  |>crhaps,  the  word  spirit  hcr« 
uiay  mean  the  understanding  of  the  divine 
will,  with  which  Jcs«»s  Christ  was  more  fully 
acquainted  than  any  of  the  prupliets ;  and 
which  he  has  more  clearly  re>ealcd.  Chris- 
tianity is  a  revelaiion  of  the  will  of  (jod  to 
mankind  ;  aiul  consequently  it  is  notiiing 
more  than  a  rule  of  lite  ;  or  a  mode  of  living 
according  to  God's  will,  declared  to  us  by  the 
Son  of  God." 

This  is  ambiguous  if  not  defective. 
Throughout  these  notes,  wherever  an 
opportunityoccurs,  Mr.  Fellowes  inveighs 
against  the  rigid  observance  of  the  sab- 
bath. His  notions  upon  this  subject  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  note. 

"  Our  lx)rd  appears  to  have  wro»ic;lit  more 
miracles  on  the  sabbath,  and  amid  a  greater 
concourse  of  spectators,  than  on  any  other 
day;  and  this  he  evidently  did  to  teach  us 
that  a  su|>erstitious  adherence  to  the  letter 
of  the  commandment  C*  Thou  shalt  do  no 
manner  of  work,  fe*c.'V  was  not  designed 
by  the  wise  author  of  this  most  benevolent 
institution  ;  and  that  we  cannot  keq)  the 
sabbath-day  so  holy,  by  any  other  means,  as 
by  devotinp  it  to  the  service  of  humanity  ;  to 
the  physical  asd  moral  good  of  our  fellow 
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creatures.  In  the  course  of  this  work  I  shall 
frequently  have  occasion  to  repeat  this  re- 
mark, and  which  I  think  necessary  in  order 
to  counteract  that  tendency,  which  is  obser- 
vable among  a  large  mass  of  people,  to  keep 
the  sabbath  with  the  same  ceremonial  preci- 
sion and  hypocritical  austerity,  with  which 
it  was  observed  by  the  Pharisees  in  the  time 
of  our  I^rd.  But  the  Christian's  sabbalh 
cannot  be  kept  holy  in  the  vmy  in  which  it 
was  kept  by  the  ibiinders  of  Christianity,  un- 
less it  be  coiisccrated  by  acts  of  charity,  a&mach 
as,  orevcnmore,  than  the  exercise  of  devotion. 
-And  one  of  the  greatest  acts  of  charity  which 
wc  can  do  to  our  suffering  fellow-crea- 
tures on  that  day,  and  particulaHy  to  those 
among  thfin  who,  during  the  otiier  six  days 
of  the  week,  are  einplo)rcd  in  manual  toil,  is 
to  tcacli  thcih  so  to  divide  their  time  on  the 
sabbath,  as  to  combine  moral  improvement 
tcUk  innocent  recreation,*' 

The  spiWt  of  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  these  notes  may  be  learnt  from 
tl)e  remarks  which  he  has  ventured  to 
make  upon  the  words—"  Not  every  one 
that  saith  unto  me.  Lord  1  Lord !  shall 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.*' 

"  Not  every  one  who  professes  my  religion 
shall  inherit  future  happiness,  but  only  he 
who  docs  the  will  of  God,  as  far  as  he  hashad 
an  opportunity  of  knowing  it;  and  our  I^rd 
jxrocecds  to  teach  us  that  even  some  of  those 
vho,  m  the  apostolic  age,  had  pcrforu^d  mi- 
racles, ^voutd,  at  the  kik  day,  be  coudcmiied 
because  they  had  worked  "iniquity.  And 
hence  we  learn  that  nothing,  not  even  the 
knowleilge  of  the  deepest  mysteries,  nor  the 
power  ofremoving  mountaius,  can  atone  for 
the  defect  of  a  good  moral  life ;  and  conse- 
ouently  that  a  good  moral  life  is  the  only  ifi' 
iifpensahle  condition  of  salvation  ;  without 
which  no  man  is  a  trae  christian ;  and,  with 
which,  every  man,  in  every  nation  under 
heaven,  will  at  that  solemn  honr,  when  the 
nvhole  world  is  judged  in  righteousness,  be 
accepted  by  our  Lord  as  one  of  his  disciples, 
though  he  had  never  even  heard  of  his  reli- 
gion }  and  conseoueatly  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  uaptized  into  its  profession^ 
or  becoming  acquainted  with  its  evidences. 
This  remark  may  serve  to  obviate  that  start- 
ling interrogatory  of  the  sceptic:  *'  If  the 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion  be  so  ne- 
i*essarv  to  salvation,  why  is  it  confined  with- 
in such  narrow  boundaries,  or  concealed  from 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  peopled  world?'* 
I  answer,  on  the  authority  of  St.  Paul,  Rom. 
ii.  6-^10,  that  all  those  persons,  who  have 
not  been  made  acquainted  with  the  Chriatian 
revelation,  whether  they  lived  before  or  since 
the  Ctiristian  xra,  will,  at  the  day  of  judg- 
jnent,  be  partakers  of  that  state  of  eternal 
happiness,  of  which  Christ  came  to  give  us 
the  assurance,  if  they  h^vc  observed  the  rule 
^  right  in  proportion  115  \hW  have  had  an  op- 
poriunity  of  knowing  ii  ^ '  or  ia  other  words^ 


if  they  have  endeavoured  to  do  the  will  of 
God  as  far  as  they  were  able  to  discover  it  by 
the  deductions  of  reason  and  the  light  ot  na- 
ture. I  answer,  that  such  penons  will  stand 
a  better  chance  of  salvation  than  thoseChris- 
tians,  who,  with  superior  knowledge,  lead 
worse  lives ;  who,  witli  thfi.  most|)erfect  rules, 
as  well  as  the  most  perfect  example  of  nwral- 
duty  before  their  eyes,  in  the  wntings  of  the 
evangelists,  persist  in  all  manner  of  unrighte- 
ousness, (see  Luke  xii.  47—48.  John  ix. 
41.)  A  moral  Heathen  is,  if!  may  so  express 
it,  a  Christian  without  t>aptism ;  biK  an  im- 
moral Christian  is  a  Ueatlien  with  it.'* 

In  the  dootrine  of  the  atonement,  Mr. 
Fellowes  appears  to  be  no  believer,  asi 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  annotations 
upon  the  words :  "  For  this  my  father 
loved  me,  &c."  John  x.  17- 

"  Jesus  here  expressly  mdnti<^s,  that  he, 
enjoyeth  the  love  and  favour  of  his  Father, 
because  he  made  a  voluntaru  surrender  of  his' 
life  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  If  the  death 
of  Christ  had  been  an  involuntary  act,  to, 
which  he  h?id  been  irresistibly  compelled  to 
submit  by  the  violence  of  mankind,  if  it  had 
proceeden  rather  from  compulsion  than  from, 
choice,  it  would  not  have  tended  so  forcibly 
to  conciliate  the  love  of  the  Father.  Nor 
would  Christ  have  said,  '*  For  this  my  Fa- 
ther loveth  me,  because  /  lay  down  my  life,** 
&c.  Rut  it  was  this  voluntary  and  unfurcrd 
act  of  benevolence  to  mankind  which  rendered 
it  so  accept  a  hie  to  the  Fa/ her;  who  only  loveth 
a  cheerful  giver ;  and  who  accepleth  not  that 
charity,  however  extensive  it  may  be  in  its 
effects,  which  is  not  the  ofiering  of  the  will 
and  the  affections.  It  was  the  unspeakable 
benevolence,  the  free  and  unforced  love  of  his 
Son,  in  submittins  to  a  death  so  painful  and 
excruciating,  which  rendered  it ^a. sweet-smell- 
ing sacrifice.  And  to  shew  how  voluntary* 
and  how  unconstrained  his  death  was,  how 
much  it  was  the  uubought  sacrifice  of  his 
will  and  of  bis  heart,  our  Lord  uses  these 
plain  and  forcible  expressions :  KONB  taketh 

IT    (HY    LITE)    FROM    ME;     EOT    I   LAY    IT 

BOWN  OF  MYSELF.  The  death  of  Christ  was 
TOluntary ;  it  originated  in  his  own  free  choice 
to  die,  that  he  might  rise  ofoin  from  death ; 
and  bring  life  andimmortaltty  to  ligh$,  IP'ox* 
why  did  Christ  lay  down  his  life  I  His  owi^ 
words  will  supply  the  fittest  answer  \  that  he 
might  take  it  again.  Hence  we  see  that 
Christ  viewed  Ins  own  death  specially  and  pre^ 
eminently  as  preitaratory  to  his  resurrection. 
He  did  not  die  therefore,  as  many  Christians 
vainly  suppose,  in  order  to  appease  an  angry 
God ;  or  to  make  a  penal  sat^faoftion  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  father  for  the  sins  of  his 
children  ^  but  simply  and  solely,  that  he 
might  rise  again  from  the  dead;  and  that,  by 
thus  rising  again,  he  might  give  mankind  the 
certain  assurance  of  a  life  afier  death,  and  of 
a  slate  of  happiness  bey*ond  the  grave.  Well 
then  may  the  Chrt&tian  excUimj  O  death! 
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•liewis  thy  Sling?  and  OgraTc!  where  is 
thvvictoij'}  The  death  of  Cbri«»i  may  be 
eon*idered  in  other  secondary  ligiiU ;  as  a 
voluntary  attcs^ion  of  the  truth  of  the  doc-> 
trine  wbich  l^  pre^clicd  ;  and  as  affording  an 
txuapie  of  iMUtei^  and  resij^nation  under 
the  most  cnccruciatiiig  agonies  ;  but  wc  on^ht 
priaeriiy,  to.  regard  ^t  sls  intended  to  {)a\  c  the 
v.-a?  to  hi*  resurrection ;  and  for  thi»  his  Fa- 
ther loved  hiui;  because  ki«  love  for  niiin- 
kind  wa4  so  great,  that  he  voluntarilv  *>ub- 
Qiittedto  the  most  cnie)  and  ignominious 
death » that  he  migiit  convince  tlw  world  that 
death  had  no  dominion  over  him  ;  and  that 
it  could  ha\e  none  over  his  disciples;  who, 
yt5t^d  of  beiof^  laid  for  ever  in  the  moulder- 
ing grave,  would  rise  ajj^ain  from  death,  and 
;;ri  wlierc  he  had  goi\e  before  thciri.  He 
irnddotcn  his  fife  thai  ht  mi^ht  /^e  if  again. 
These  are  the  wordi  of  Chnst  hhnself ;  and 
thev  should  be  written  over  our  altars,  to  pre- 
vent OS  from  entertaining  any  false  and  mis- 
chievous notions  on  his  cicath'  and  snfferingi; 
such  notions,  as  by  making  us  think  that 
that  death  and  those  sufferings  were  intended 
as  a  pcoiU  satislaction  for  our  personal  trans- 
gres^oi^y  tend  to  relax  the  hold  of  morality 
on  oor  conscience* ;  and  to  make  us  do  evfl 
,with  greediness,  because  \vt  vainlv  imagine 
we  may  do  it  with  impunity.  O  Christians ! 
be  not  the  slaves  of  such  dangerous  errors ; 
entertain  ri^ht  and  lation^l  idea^  on  the  death 
of  Christ,  aud  such  as  Christ  himself  approved; 
and  instead  of  regarding  his  death  as  a  penal 
sscrifice,  rather  learn  to  contemplate  it  as  one 
of  the  most  efficient  and  most  animating  in- 
centives to  righteousness.'* 

We  have  thought  it  proper  and  indeed 
mciunbent  npon  ui»  to  make  these  ex- 
tractSy  |hat  oiur  readers  might  see  upon 


what  principles  the  •*  Ouide  to  Immor- 
tality" is  written.  Whether  the  opi- 
nions inculcated  in  the  notes  be  justified 
or  not,  by  the  text  to  whidi  they  are  sub- 
joined, we  leave  our  readers  to  determine 
tor  themselves.  Our  province  is  to  con- 
voy as  fair  and  impartial  a  view  as  is  in  our 
power  of  the  works  which  come  before 
IK,  and  not  to  controvert  tlie  opinions 
they  may  contain.  But  without  trans-^ 
grcssing  these  bounds  of  our  province, 
we  may,  we  hope,  be  allowed  to  express 
o<ir  surprise,  that  such  principles  should 
proceed  from  one  who  ministers  in  sa- 
cred things  in  an  establishment,  the  creed 
and  service  of  which  inculcate  opinions 
in  almost  every  respect  the  reverse  of 
these,  and  to  which  all  opposition  is  strict- 
ly forbidden  upon  pain  of  the  seveicst 
penalties.  Mr*  Fellowes  has  been  aware 
of  the  inconsistency  that  might  possibly 
be  charged  against  him,  and  has  endea* 
▼oured  to  justify  himself.  In  doing  this 
he  takes  the  ground  to  which  many  other 
reputedly  heterodox  ministers  of  the  esta- 
blishment  have  resorted ;  aground  which 
we  think  not  tenable,  if  the  declaration 
prefixed  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  be 
considered  as  having  any  force  or  mean* 
ing.  But  we  have  no  inclination,  nor  in- 
deed is  it  strictly  our  province,  to  enter 
upon  an  examination  of  Mr.  Fellowes's  • 
conduct  in  this  respect*  We  believe  that 
he  satisfies  his  own  conscience  ;  and  v¥q 
recollect  that  an  apostle  hasaffirmed» 
'*  that  to  his  own  master  every  one  stand* 
eth  or  falleth.'' 


SACRED  CRITICISM. 

AtT.  ly.  Memmn,  of  the  Ufi  and  Writings  of  the  late  Reverend  and  Learned  Hugh 
Fakmbr.  To  vbich  is  addedt  a  Piece  of  /us  never  before  published ;  printed  from  the 
mdy  rematniHg  Manuscript  of  the  Author*  AltOf  several  Onnnal  Letter*^  and  an  Extract 
from  bit  Essay  on  the  Case  ^f  Balaam.  Taken  from  his  MS,  since  destroyed^  by  the 
(oT^  Michael  Dodson,  Esq*    Svo.pp.  159. 


THE  late  Mr.  Farmer  was  for  a  long 
time  a  very  eminent  disseming  minister 
in  the  neighbourfaood  of  London,  and 
deserredly  celebrated  as  an  ingenious 
axul  learned  writer  upon  some  subiects 
of  considerable  importance  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith*  He  was  dcMended  from  a 
respectable  faniilr  in  North  Wales,  and 
^min  the  ncj^bourhood  of  Shrews- 
Imry,  His  aca^lemical  studies  were  pur- 
sued under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge, who  had  tKe  satisfaction'of  receiv- 
ing him  as  pne  of  his  first  pupils.  Upon 
leaving  Northampton,  the  seal  of  the 
tez&inarjoverwhichDr.Doddridgey  with 


so  much  usefulness,  and  with  such  well^ 
earned  honour,  presided,  Mr.  Farmer  went 
to  Market  Harborough,  in  th|^  county  of 
Leicester,  and  after  no  long  residence 
there,  accepted  the  invitation  of  Mr. 
Coward,  a  rich  dissentmg  merchant,  re- 
siding at  Walthamstow,  to  become  his 
chaplain.  In  his  hohse  he  lived  for  some 
time,  till  *•  the  oddities  of  that  gentle- 
man's character  obliged  him  to  leave 
it/*  He  was  received  with  cordiality  by 
Mr.  Snell,  a  neighbour  of  Mr.  Coward's, 
a  solicitor  in  the  court  of  Chancery,  and 
4  gentleman  of  a  most  amiable  temj^er. 
Here  he'remained  till  the  death  of  Mrs. 
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SnelU  whose  last  da/s  of  widowhood 
were  rendered  happy  by  the  society  of 
so  cheerful^  kind  and  pious  an  inmate!" 

•*  There  was  only  one  circumstance/'  ob- 
•crvcs  Mr.  Farmer*!  bio^pher,  •♦  attending 
his  situation  in  this  fjmily  which,  after  thti 
decease  of  his  worthy  friends,  was  the  cause 
of  any  regret;  which  was,  that  the  pleasing 
accommodation  which  he  had  met  with  in 
this  hospitable  abode,  free  from  every  domes- 
tic care,  was  the  principal  occasion  of  his  re- 
maining all  his  days  in  a  state  of  celibacy;  the 
evil  of  which  towards  the  close  of  life,  when 
he  was  left  alone,  and  the  cares  of  a  house- 
establishment  derblvcd  upon  him,  he  severe- 
ly felt,  and  sometimes,  with  an  air  of  pleasant* 
ry,  lamented  to  his  friends  ;  at  the  same  time 
cautioning;  those  of  them  in  the  early  period 
of  life,  against  the  like  inconveniences.  When 
visiting  some  of  hisacqualntance,  with  whom 
a  younger  minister  boarded,  he  would  some- 
times say,  in  his  jocular  manner,  **  Don't 
use  him  too  well :  tre^at  him  roughly,  that  he 
may  not  be  tempted  to  follow  my  example." 
Though  this  anecdote  may  appear  trivial,  and 
cause  a  smile,  the  subject  is  serious,  and  is 
capable  of  a  very  valuable  improvement.  The 
conjugal  state,  if  entered  into  with  prudence, 
is  doubtless  of  all  others  the  happiest,  and 
many  in  the  decline  of  life  have  had  cause  for 
bitter  regret  that  they  missed  the  favourable 
opportunity  for  enjoying  it.** 

In  this  peaceful  dwelling,  free  from  all 
domestic  cares,  he  pursued  the  inquiries 
belonging  to  the  profession  to  which  he 
had  devoted  himself;  and  the  result  he 
gave  in  the  following  order :  in  the  year 
1761  ne  published  "An  Inquiry  into 
the  Nature  and  Design  of  Christ's  Temp- 
tation in  the  Wilderness  ;"  and  in  1764, 
appeared  an  "Appendix  to  the  Inqniry." 
This  work  passed  through  three  editions. 
In  1771  he  published  "  A  Dissertatioo 
on  Miracles  ;'*  a  work  which  will  convey 
the  fame  of  the  author  to  a' distant  age. 
^An  Essay  onthe  Demoniacs  of  the  New 
Testament,"  intended  "to  prove  that 
the  persons  said  to  be  possessed  of  de- 
mons, were  not  usually  under  the  influ- 
ence of  evil  spirits,  but  afflicted  only 
with  such  bodily  disorders  as  had  been 
commonly  ascribed  to  such  influence," 
was  given  to  the  public  in  the  year  1775. 
In  defence  of  this  he  printed,  in  1778, 
^  Letters  to  Dr.  Worthington,"  who  had 
attacked  it  with  great  violence ;  and  in 
1783,  appeared  his  last  work,  entitled, 
"  The  pencral  Prevalence  of  the  Wor- 
ship of  Human  Spirits  in  ancient  Hea- 
then Nations,  asserted  and  proved.** 
i'hese,  with  "  A  Sermon,'*  published  in 
farly  life,  constitute  the  whole  of  Mr. 
farmer'^  works.    Previous  to  fais  death, 


however,  which  happened  on  February 
5,  1 787,  he  had  prepared  for  the  press 
"  A  second  volume  on  the  Demonology 
of  the  Ancients,  •'  and  "  A  Dissertation 
on  the  Story  of  Balaam."  These  it  was 
supposed  had,  in  compliance  with  thel 
strict  and  peremptory  injunctions  of  his 
will,  been  coraniited  to  the  flames,  by  his 
"  overscrupulous  executors ;"  with  all 
the  other  valuable  papers  which  had  been 
the  result  of  a  long  and  studious  life. 
They  have,  however,  denied  the  fact ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
author  himself  had  destroyed  them. 

Knowing  the  conditions  of  his  will,  we 
were  surprised  when  it  was  announced 
that  some  of  Mr.  Farmer's  papers,  not 
hitherto  publiMied,  were  about  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  world;  and  we  were  anxious 
to  learn  by  what  means  the  injunctions 
of  the  will  had  been  avoided,  and  in- 
dulged sanguine  expectations  of  being 
pleased  and  instructed  by  the  promised 
publication.  But  we  no  sooner  perused 
the  book  before  us,  than  we  felt  the  se- 
verest  disappointment,  and  exclaimed 
with  Horace,  Quid  iitgnum  tanlo^  ^c. 

Sixty-four  pages  of  this  little  volume 
are  employed  in  biographical  memoirs, 
from  which  scarcely  any  thing  more  is 
learned,  than  had  been  before  commu« 
nicated  by  Dr.  Kippis  in  the  Biographia 
Britannica.  This  is  followed  by  a  few  re- 
marks on  some  passages  in  Mr.  Fell's  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Farmer,  entitled,  •*  The  Idol- 
atry of  Greece  and  Rome,  distinguished 
from  that  of  other  Nations."  These  were 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Farmer,  and  a  short  , 
time  before  his  death  were  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  friend,  Mr.  S,  Palmer,  the  pre- 
sent  editor,  with  a  desire  that  he  would  ' 
publish  them  in  whatever  form  he  pleased. 
Mr.  Palmer,  therefore,  certainly  had  a 
right  to  print  them  after  Mr.  Farmer  had 
cnrdered  all  his  papers  to  be  destroyed. 
But  tliey  come  too  late  to  excite  any  in- 
terest. In  justice  to  Mr.  Farmer,  the 
editor  should  have  published  them  near- 
er to  the  time  in  which  die  question  to 
which  they  relate  was  agitated  ;  and  not 
have  suffered  any  private  considerations 
respecting  his  personal  connection  with 
Mr.  Fell,  to  prevent  the  performance  of 
a  duty  which  he  owed  to  his  departed 
friend.  Mr.  Farmer  ought  to  have  been 
immediately  vindicated,  and  the  gross 
misrepresentation  of  Mr.  Fell  exposed. 

The  next  paper  is,  "  A  Fragment  of 
Mr.  Farmer's  MS.  Treatise  on  the  His- 
tory of  Balaam."    This  was  obuined 
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from  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Dodsoxi, 
iHk)  bad  transcribed  it  from  the  MS. 
lent  to  Lim  bj  Mr.  Farmer.  The  publi- 
cation of  this  we  cannot  bnt  regard  as  an 
act  of  great  injustice  to  the  author's  me- 
mory. It  is,  indeed*  a  mere  fragment 
from  which  little  can  be  learned  ;  it  is  a 
fragment  of  a  work  too,  which  it  appears 
Mr.  Farmer  had  with  his  own  hands  de- 
stroyed, to  prevent  its  appearance  before 
the  public.  Had  he  left  the  whole  trea- 
tise in  a  finished  condition,  his  executors 
would  not  have  been  highly  blameable, 
ia  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 


they  were  placed,  had  they  chosen  to  gra- 
tify the  curiosity  of  those  who  knew  and 
admired  Mr.  Farmer's  writings :  but  now, 
after  all  curiosity  had  long  ceased,  the 
editor  cannot,  we  think,  hold  himself 
justified  in  bringing  to  hght  a  mutilated 
part  of  what,  even  in  a  perfect  state,  the 
author  did  not  wish  the  world  to  see. 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  short 
account  of  Mr.  Hugh  Owen,  drawn  up 
by  his  grandson,  Mr.  H.  Farmer,  and  a 
very  few  letters  from  Mr.  Farmer  tc  Mr. 
Toms,  which  exhibit  the  writer  as  "  a 
good  man  and  a  pious  pastor.'^ 


Art.  IV.  jfn  jiUempt  to  rescue  the  Holy  Scriptures  from  the  "Ridicule  they  incur,  with 
the  Incotuideraie^  occasioned  by  incorrect  Translations  ;  their  Minpplication  to  certain 
Doctrifte9<t  (5fr.  by  a  new  Translation  of  the  various  controverted  Fas  ^ages^  arvavged  as 
tbey  occur  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments^  Illustrated icitb  NMs,  cri  ical,  phuosophi" 
cm  and  entertaimng ;  and  prefaced  bfj  a  copious  Introduction^  historical  and  elucidalom 
ry;  including  the  Opinions  of  the  Ancients  on  several  important  disputed  Point s,  'Lhieb  ma" 
nifest  the  Necesii/y  ofaiDsvine  Revelation.  By  Robert  Tomlinson,  Esq,  8v6.pp.  39L 


MR.  Tomlinson,  the  author  of  this 
long  preface,  and  of  the  curious  work 
which  it  ushers  into  the  world,  is  we  be- 
lieve a  very  good  man,  who  knows  some- 
thing of  Hebrew,  and  something  of  Gree  k-, 
and  a  great  deal  of  Hutchinsonianism  \ 
who  is  very  angry  with  Deists,  Ari-.ins, 
and  Socinians,  and  very  laudably  desirous 
of  their  conversion. 

Rightly  judging  that  all  the  objections 
which  infidelity  urges  against  the  volume 
of  holy  writ,  arise  from  a  want  of  better 
information  concerning  the  genuine 
meaning  of  those  sacred  records,  and 
that  all  the  heresies  which  abound  in  the 
Christian  world  are  built  upon  miscon- 
ception of  scripture  language,  our  au- 
thor has  adventured  to  remove  objec- 
tions, and  by  new  translations,  and  the 
addition  of  learned  comments,  to  con- 
found the  adversaries  of  reputed  ortho- 
doxy. But  previous  to  this  very  praise- 
worthy attempt,  we  are  favoured  with  a 
general  preface  of  twenty  pages,  an  in- 
troduction of  no  less  length  than  sevei?- 
ty-seven,  .and  an  apologetic  prefkce  of 
twenty  more.  In  *  these  prologues,  we 
have  an  abundance  of  old,  interspersed 
with  a  small  portion  of  new  matter. 
That  the  antients  knew  much  of  science,  * 
but  very  little  of  religion  ;  that  they  had 
some  notion  of  the  being  and  perfection 
of  one  supreme  God,  but  no  notion  of 
the  Hutchinsonian  Jehovah  Aleim  ;  that 
Theodosios  was  an  atheist,  and  Epami- 
nondas  a  brave  Theban  general ;  that 
Simonides  was  puzzled  with  Hiero's 
qaestion ;  and  Canute  the  great  reprov- 


ed the  flattery  of  his  courtiers,  are  things 
well  known,  and,  we  believe,  generally  , 
acknowledged ;  but  it  was  for  Mr.  Tom- 
linson to  discover,  that  any  thing  deserv- 
ing the  name  of  chymistry  was  known 
by  the  Egyptians,  several  hundred  years 
prior  to  its  being  known  in  Europe^ 
that  the  wJiole  city  of  pagan  Rome  was 
devout ;  that  our  Henry  V.  was  a  **  pi-' 
ous  king;"  and  that  Henry  IV.  of  France 
was  trul>' excellent,  either  in  his  "  faith"  or 
"  practice."  But  noiwithstanding  these» 
and  many  other  similar  inconsistencies, 
many  thoughts  occur,  often  strangely  ex- 
pressed indeed,  but  deserving  of  conside- 
ration from  those  who  deny  the  value  of 
the  sacred  writings,  and  discovering 
much  piety  in  the  author. 

Of  the  execution  of  the  principal  part 
of  this  work,  we  shall  let  our  readers 
judge  for  themselves,  from  one  or  two 
short  specimens. 

Gen.  ch.  iv.  v.  I. 

**  I.  And  Adam  knew  Eve,  his  wife,  and 
she  conceived  and  bare  Cain,  and  8aid|[ 
mn^TlK  It^K  ^tT'Q  I  have  goliea  a  per- 
son  of  the  very  Jehovah, 

"  OBSERVATIONS. 

"  Does  not  this  text  lead  us,  naturally,  to 
cooclude,  that  God  preached  to  Adam  and 
Eve,  bcfcJre  he  expelled  tliem  from  Paradise  ? 
(Or,  perhaps,  when  he  was  pleased  to  exnlain 
the  meaning  of  the  cheruhim  to  them)  that  a 
person  in  Jehovah  was  to  become  incarnate  ; 
out.  Eve  not  knowing  when,  and  having 
brought  forth  a  man-child,  she  would  na- 
turally utter  the  sentence  under  considenf  lion. 
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with  that  earnest,  eager  joy,  by  which  a  man 
expresses  hinmlt'  when  he  fias,  with  much 
(iatnr«  and  attention,  accomph'^hed  or  ohtain- 
ed  something;,  that  he  most  earnestly  desired. 
Instance.  W^hcn  Thcmistoclcs,  the  Athc- 
niai)  admiral,  deserted  to  the  kins  of  Persia, 
that  king;nM3So  exceedingly  elated,  that  "he 
would  frequently  cry  out,  (when  he  awaked 
from  his  sleep)  Thank  the  gods !  I  have  got- 
icn  Themistocles  the  Athenian.*'  So  Eve, 
in  a  rapturous  transport  of  joy.  Kanithi  ish 
eth— Jehovali.  I  have  gotten  a  person  of 
the  very  Jehovah  I  And  wny  this  extatic  joy  ? 
Because  she  had  experienced  a  state  of  holi- 
ness, s^nd  had  also  telt  somewhat  of  the  bit- 
ter evil  and  the  hanefiil  consequences  of  sin. 
3he  therefore  longed  for  that  protni^cd  Deli- 
verer, who  was  to  come  froni  her  seed,  that 
should  bruise  the  seq)ent's  head;  destroy  sin, 
and  Him  who  had  the  power  of  it,  that  is,  the 
devil."  Ileb.  ii.  14.  And  as  she  was  first 
called  ms^t  a  woman  *  she  longed  to  e^rpe- 
jicnce  the  fulfilment  of  her  new  name  HVIi 
<.  liavab,  the  aianifest^r,  ami,  that  she  should 
h  hold  "  God  manifest  in  theflesh,"  i.  Tim. 
iii.  \6,  to  take  away  her  sins,  to  redef:m  her 
from  all  iniquity,  and  that  she  might  be 
rrea:ed  anew  inVightequsness  and  true  ho- 
liness ;  and  be  thereby  enabled  to  live  "  to 
the  praise  and  glorv  of  his  grape.'*  £pl%es, 
i.  (). 

Gen.  iv.3, 

"  So  it  was  at  the  end  of  days  that  Cain 
brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  a  mincha  to 
Jehovah." 


Gen.  ir.  4.  ' 

*•  So  did  Abel :  moTwnrer  he  caused  to  be 
brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock,  and  of 
their  fat ;  therefore  Jehovah  had  respect  to 
Abel,  and  to  his  miochaa  he  had  respect.** 

Nearly  thirty  pages  are  otcupied  in 
endeavouring  to  prove  that  the  term 
pnj  when  used  in  relatiqn  to  the  Sti« 
preme  9cing,  means  not  to  rcfenif  but  lo 
appease f  to  pacify^  or  to  cotuaU.  And  Mr. 
Tomlinson  thus  insinuates,  Gen.  vi.  6,  7* 
•*  Nevertheless .  Jehovah  vfos  contoUd  for 
having  made  man  on  the  earth,  though 
he  had  idolized  himself  ih  his  heart. 
And  though  Jehovah  hath  said,  I  will 
$\^'cep  every  man  whom  I  have  created, 
from  the  face  of  the  ground  ;  from  man 
unto  beast,  beside  the  reptile,  and  more- 
over the  fowl  of  the  air  :  yet,  /  am  ap* 
fcasedjbr  I  have  made  them.** 

Such  are  the  labours  which  are  f« 
rescue  the  Holy  Scriptures  from  the  ridicuie  tbef 
inct^r  %vitB  the  inconsiderate^  QfcastQMed  bj^ 
their  incorrect  translations  / 

Before  we  dismiss  this  avticle,  we  think 
it  right  to  ot|serv6,  th^t  Mr.  Tomlin^nha^ 
b^en  guilty  of  a  very  gross  an^  injurious 
error,  in  confoundig  fpag^  917)  Dr. 
loulmini  the  ^uthor  ot  the  Treatise  on 
the  Eternity  of  the  Wor)d,  who  has  beei\ 
long  dead,  with  Dr.  Toulmin»  a  pro^ 
fessed  helieyer  in  revelation,  and  a  dis« 
renting  minister  in  Birmmgham. 


Art.  V.  j^n  Antidote  to  Infidelity ^  opposed  to  tie  anti-cbristtan  Structures  o^  Air.  Gihhon. 
Contain'mg  Expositions  on  the  Prophesies  of  our  Saviour^  on  Matthew  xxiv.  Mark  xiii. 
and  Luke  xxi.  /  voith  other  interesting  Disquisitions  to  similar  Ejftctf  carefully  selected^ 
and  enlarged  with  some  original  Remarksn  By  a  Lover  of  Divin^  X^V^H* 
8vo.  pp.  162. 


THE  prophetic  langua^  in  which  our 
Saviour  denoanced  the  impending  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  has  m  every  age 
been  misunderstood  by  many  zealous 
friends  of  the  gospel,  and  abused  by  its 
professed  and  determined  enemies.  The 
compiler  of  this  work  has  experienced  in 
his  own  mind  ''the  distressful  impres- 
sion of  those  injurious  cavils/*  u'hich 
infidelity  is  fond  of  raising  from  this 
part  of  the  Christian  scriptures,  but 
having  been,  happily,  restored  to  a 
sounder  judgment,  and  taught  the  real 
import  of  passages  by  whicn  his  faith 
had  been  once  so  evidently  disturbed, 
"  he  has  felt  himself  under  some  claim 
of  duty  to  ofifer,  even  to  the  strong  biil- 


warks  of  the  churchi  his  mite  of  com-i 
pilation."  He  has  therefore  selected 
from  Doddridge,  Gill,  Whitby,  the  pre- 
sent bishop  ot  London,  Mr.  Kett,  Mr^ 
Nisbett,  and  others»  such  passages  asi 
tend  to  illustrate  the  chapters  mentioned 
in  the  title,  and  to  indicate  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Christian  faith.  This  hum< 
ble  performance  proceeds  therefore  from 
the  most  laudable  motives,,  and  may  be 
of  use  in  pointing  out  to  such  as  mav 
labour  under  the  delusion  from  which 
the  compiler  has  been  rescued,  those 
$ources  of  rational  ir.terpretation  \vhence 
may  be  derived  a  satisiactory  and  com- 
plete resolution  o(  ^U  ^^iif  4i$caltie$ 
s^d  doubts^ 
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Art.  VI-  Discoursfj  on  tJbeoiogical  end  literary  Suhjfcts,  B>t  ihf  fate  Rro,  Arch  IB  Art) 
AR.THnR»  M»  A*  Professor  of  DTornJ  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  With 
an  Accouni  of  smm  Particulars  in  Lis  Life  and  Charufcr^  by  William  Richardson, 
ilf.  A»  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  Unive:siiy  of  G la  go w,     8Vo.  pp.  523. 

THE  author  of  these  discoarses  was 

duriHg  fifteen  years  assistant  to  Dr.  Reid 

in  teaching  the  class  of  moral  philoso- 
phy at  Glasgow ;  and  upon  the  death  of 

that  celebrated  professor  was  appointed 

liis  successor,     l^his  honour  he  enjoyed 

during  only  one  session,  being  removed 

by  death  in  the  year  succeeding  to  that  of 

his  appointment. 
The  discoarses  contained  in  this  vo- 

iame  were  not,  the  editor  informs  as,  **  in- 
tended by  the  author  to  be  published  as 

they  now  appear.    With  the  exception 

of  three  or  four,  none  of  tliem  seem  to 

hare  been  written  over  by  him  twice.*' 

We  ue  not  therefore  surprised  that  the 

editor  undertook  the  office  of  selecting 

txfxm  Mr.  Arthux  's  papers  such  as  might 

do  honour  to  his  memory^  with  much 

reluctance,  and    that  the  execution  of 

that  office  occasioned  much  anxiety  and 

trouble.  To  phoose  for  the  public  eye 
what  may  be  most  deserving  of  its  re- 
gard, from  papers  which  were  never  de- 
signed by  their  writer  for  public  inspec- 
ticn,  is  a  difficult  and  hazardous  un- 
dertaking ;  and  the  hand  of  friendship 
will  tremble  as  it  draws  forth  from  the 
obscurity  in  which  they  were  designed 
to  repose,  the  productions  which  are  to 
a&ctthe  reputation  of  departed  excel- 
lence.' The  critic  too,  if  he  possess* 
any  proper  feeling,  will  proceed  through 
the  pages  of  a  posthumous  work,  destin- 
ed \>j  die  author  to  oblivion,  with  great 
caution ;  and  if  he  find  little  to  com- 
mend, will  pass  over  in  silence  whatf 
but  for  its-  orphan  s:ate»  he  would  have 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  censure  and 
condemn.  He  will  consider  that  by  an 
injadicious  publication  of  the  sctiniontm 
qmqmlis  upon  which  the  author  would  not 
have  risked  a  particle  of  his  fame,  the  edi« 
tor  has  already  performed  the  lotst  pleas* 
ing  part  of  the  critic's  duty,  and  exp<Msed 
the  imperfections  which  it  becaipe  him 
to  conceal. 

We  do  not  mean  these  observations  to 
be  applied  in  all  their  force  to  the  publica- 
tion now  before  us.  It  is  upon  the  whole 
respectable,  but  is  certainly  not  adequate 
to  the  character  which  Mr<  Arthur  just- 


ly bore  in  the  university  to  which  he  be- 
longed. He  was  not  a  comnioivplace'. 
man  ;  and  if  little,  else  than  common^ 
place  productions  of  his  pen  were  to  be 
found » the  duty  of  friendship  would  have 
been  better  performed  by  not  bringing 
them  into  the  world.  It  is  impossible 
that  so  large  a  volume,  comprising  the 
result  of  the  investigations  of  a  studious 
and  intelligent  mind,  tliough  published 
under  the  most  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, should  not  contain  something 
that  is  ingenious  and  instructive;  our  only 
regret  is  that  the  general  character  of 
the  volume  does  not  accurately  cor- 
respond with  what  we  have  heard  from 
able  and  impartial  judges  of  the  author's 
talents. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts* 
according  to  the  different  nature  of  the 
subjects  upon  which  the  papers  are  writ- 
ten. The  first  pdrt,  consisting  of  theo- 
logical discourses,  is  that  with 'which  we 
are  principally  concerned.  Tliese  dis-* 
courses  are  five  in  number.  1.  On  the 
Argument  for  the  Existence  of  God, 
from  the  Appearance  of  Design  in  the 
Universe.  2.  Observations  by  Mr.  Hume 
on  the  Existence  of  God  considered.  3. 
1  he  Goodness  of  God  defended  from 
the  Objections  of  Mr.  Hume.  4.  On  the 
Justice  and  moral  Government  of  Qod. 
5.  Of  Evils  and  their  Causes,  and  of  the 
Systems  respecting  them.  In  these  wo 
meet  with  nothing  new  or  striking  %  hut 
for  the  satisfaction  of  mr  readers  we 
shall  subjoin  a  specimen  of  the  authorVs 
manner.  In  defending  the  goodness  of 
God,  against  Mr,  Hume«  Mr.  Aril^ur 
has  observed— 

**  It  has  already  been  remarked,  with  re- 
gard  to  individuals,  that  if  any  man  make  an 
inquiry  among  all  those  with  whom  he  is  ac- 
quainted, he  will  find  that  the  generality  of 
them  have  much  more  happiness  tlian  mi- 
sery. But  the  obserration  of  particular  persons 
reaches  only  to  a  small  extent.  The  ques- 
tion still  occurs,  Is  the  remark  lobe  received 
as  gcncrallv  applicable  ip  all  the  iahabitanti 
of  mis  world  ? 

«*  I  helie\'e  it  will  be  found,  that^lie  appli- 
cation may  be  made  \ery  uuivcrsally,  WUaure 
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those  even  Is  which  we  hear  of  with  wonder 
and  astonish  men t,   that  rouse  our  coriosity 
and  alarm   our  passions?    Are  they  those 
things  which  arc  most  common,,  and  most 
correspondent  to  our  own  observation  and  ex- 
perience ?  or  are  they  those  events  which  are 
•trange  and  uncommon  ?  The  answer  is  evi- 
dent.    We  pass  by  those  things  which  are 
common  without  observing  tnem ;  and  we 
hear  of  ordinary  events   without  emotion, 
and  even  without  paying  attention  to  them. 
Those  events  only,  wnicn  are  uncommon  and 
unexpected,  attract  our  notice  and  rouse  our 
attention.    What,   then,    are  those  things 
which  we  encjuire  after  with  eagerness,  and 
are  interested  m  when  we  become  ac<^uainted 
with  them  ?    Not,  surely ,-with  hearmg  that 
men  in  a  certain  country  are  living  in  peace, 
enjoving  the  comforts  of  domestic  life,  and 
regulated  without  disturbance  by  wholesome 
laws,    if  we  heard  snch  an  account  of  any 
country^  we  would  disregard  it ;  and  when 
we  observe  things  going  on  in  the  same  order 
among  ourselves,  we  say  we  have  no  news. 
What,    then,  is  it  which  we    consider  as 
*  news  ?   It  is  strange  and  unusual  appearances 
which  we  listen  to  with  attention,  such  as 
earthquakes,  famine,  pestilence,  war,  devas- 
tation,   and    the  commission  of  enormous 
crimes.     Since  we  consider  such  appearances 
as  novelties,  and  wonder  at  them  as  things 
strange,   it  is  evident  that  they  are  not  the 
common  accidents  of  human  life.    They  are 
events  that  rarely  hapi)en,  and  therefore  they 
strike  us  with   astonbhment   and    wonder 
when  they  do  happen.     In  the  same  manner, 
it  may  be  asked,  what  arc  the  events  which 
history  records  ?   Is  it  the  peaceful  transac- 
tions of  civil  life,   the  regular  disiribution 
of  equity  and  justice,  the  progress  and  im- 
provement of  the  arts  of  peace  ?    No ;  such 
a  history  would  never  be  read.     The  e\Tnts 
which  history  records,  arc  wars  and  blood- 
shed,   the  dissensions  /)(  princes,  and   the 
downful 'of  empires.     The  transactions  that 
have  happened  during  fifty  years  of  profound 
peace,  are  passed  over  in  a  single  sepi^cncc, 
which  only  forms  a  transition  to  a  new  scene 
of  misery  and  carnage,  which  is  described 
in  all  its  particulars  with  whatever  colouring 
the  skill  of  the  historian  can  bestow  upon  it. 
History,  then,  does  not  relate  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  human  life.    It  relates  only 
those  events  which  are  uncommon  and  strik- 
ing.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  reg^ister  of  evils. 
But  this  is  a  proof  that  misery  is  not  the  or- 
dinary, but  the  uncommon  state  of  mankind. 
If  calamity  were  the  common  situation  of 
(he  human  race,  and  happiness  were  acciden- 


tal, it  would  only  be  the  short  intervals  of 
happiness  that  would  fill  the  chronicles  of 
past  ages  ;  but  since  the  contrary  is  the  fact, 
the  conclusion  is,  that  the  quantity  of  hap- 
piness in  the  world  has  always  sorpaased  that 
of  misery." 

The  second  part  consists  chiefly  of  such 
literary  discotirses  as  were  read  in  the 
literary  society,  at  their  weekly  meetings 
in  Glasgow  college.     1.  On  Qualities  of 
inanimated  Objects  which  excite  agreea. 
ble  Sensations.  2.  ConcemingMr.  Burke's 
Theory  of  Beauty.  3.  Concerning  Dr. 
Hutcheson's  Theory  of  Beauty.    4.  Re- 
marks upon  the  Sensations  occasioned  hj 
grand  and  terrible  Objects.   5.  Concern- 
ing Novelty,  considered  as  an  Object  of 
Taste.    6.  Remarks  on  some  Objects  of 
Taste  that  seem  not  reducible  to  Beauty. 
Grandeur,  or  Novelty.    7.  Concerning 
the  Influence  of  Custom  upon  our  Judg- 
ments in  Matters  of  Taste.    S.  Oh  the 
Arrangement  of  ancient  and   modem 
Languages.   9.  On  the  Causes  that  have 
promoted  or  retarded  the  Growth  of  the 
fine  Arts.     (These  two  were  formerly- 
printed  in  a  collection  of  essays  pub- 
lished at  Edinburgh  by  the  late  reverend 
Mr.  Chapman,  minister  of  Kinfanus.) 
10.  Concerning  the  Study  of  the  ancient 
Languages,  as  a  necessary  Branch  of  a 
liberal  Education.    1 1 .  On  the  Impor* 
tance  of  natural  Philosophy.  (This  essay 
gained  the  prize  given  by  the  society  of 
masters  of  arts  m  Glasgow  college^  at 
an  early  period  of  the  author's  life!)  12. 
On  Sensibility.   13.  Concerning  the  Ef- 
fects of  critical  Knowledge  in  the  Ad- 
vancemement  of  the  fine  Arts  :  and  14. 
*Ob$ervations    on     the    Punishment  of 
Crimes :  a  Letter.— 

Many  ingenious  remarks  are  scatter- 
ed  through  these  papers  ;  of  which  the 
last  perhaps  is  the  best.  Mr,  Arthtir 
was  thought  to  excel  in  his  lectures  on 
jurisprudence ;  and  in  the  letter  here  re- 
published, we  have  a  very  favourable 
specimen  of  his  knowledge,  and  of  his 
principles,  in  that  important  branch  of 
science.  Many  of  our  readers  have,  it 
is  probable,  already  seen  it,  in  the 
**  Anecdotes  of  the  Russian  Empire,'* 
by  the  editor  of  this  volume. 


Art.  VII.  The  Authenticity^  vncorrupted  Preservation^  and  Credibility  of  the  Nnv  Testa^ 
ment.  By  Godfrey  Less,  late  Profeaor  In  the  University  ofGottin^cn,  Isfc,  Trans'* 
fated  from  the  last' Edition  of  the  German^  by  RoG&a  Kikgdon,  A.  M,  of  St,  Jobn*s 
CoLegep  Camhiidge.    Svo.  pp.  S96. 

.  THAT  English  divines  may  be  in-    modem  German    theology  is  not  the 
duced   to  pay  a  greater    attention  to    Least  advantage  that  seems  likely  to  arise 
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from  the  labours  of  the  learned  translator 
It  Michaelis.  Whatever  contradictory 
opinions  may  be  entertained  of  the  taste 
of  German  dramatic  writers,  there  can 
be  but  one  ^f  the  profound  erudition  of 
many  German  theologians.  Excelling 
in  the  literature  of  the  east;  patient  ih  the 
investigation  of  every  subject  that  claims 
their  regard,  frequently  not  holding  any 
ecclesiastical  character,  and  thus  less 
shackled  in  their  inquiries,  and  less  re- 
served in  the  exposition  of  the  results, 
their  writings  cannot  fail  of  being  highly 
useful  toevery  inquiring  student  in  divini- 
ty. We  consider  Mr.  Kingdon  therefore  as 
having  performed  an  essential  service  to 
English  readers,  by  transferring  to  their 
native  language  the  work  now  before 
us  :  we  regret  only  we  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  part  instead  of  with  the 
whole  of  what  is  contained  in  the  valu- 
able original  ;  and  we  beg  leave  to  ex- 
press our  earnest  wish  that  the  circum- 
suoces  to  which  he  alludes  will  not  long 
prevent  the  translator  from  completing 
his  design  of  publishing  in  English  the 
whole  of  Dr.  Less's  «*  Geschichte  der 
Religion,"  or  History  of  Religion,  from 
the  body  of  which  the  present  work  is 
uken. 

This  work  is  the  result  of  laborious 
and  severe  inquiry,  instituted  by  the  au- 
thor to  resolve  doubts  upon  the  impor- 
tant  subject  of  divine  revelation,  which 
he  had,  for  several  years,  entertained. 
Upon  his  own  mind  the  inquiry  pro- 
duced solid,  rational,  and  satisfactory 
convicdon;  and  the  same  desirable  ef- 
feamust,  we  imagine,be  produced  upon 
the  minds  of  all  who  shall  pay  a  proper 
attention  to  the  information  which  is 
here  collected  withm  a  very  narrow  com- 
pass. 

TTiis  excellent  treatise  is  divided  into 
t'spc  farts.  The  frst  part  treats  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament: 
the  second  is  employed  upon  the  proofs 
of  its  credibility.  There  is  a  little  inac- 
curacy in  the  use  of  the  term,  authenti* 
city,  here  and  in  the  body  of  the  work. 
The  author  has  not  made  a  proper  (lis* 
tiaction  between  the  authenticity  and  the 
genuineness  of  a  book.  The  first  part 
coosists  of  three  books.  The  first  book 
treats  of  the  intemid  evidence.  In  the 
second  book  the  ^author  discusses  the 
external,  or  decisiHre  evidence  for  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  New  Testament,  that  is, 
the  positive  testimony  of  witnesses  in  the 
three  first  centuries.  This  is  perhaps  the 
characteristic  and  tlie  most  imporunt 


part  of  the  volume.  The  third  book  is 
devoted  to  the  proof  of  the  uncorrupted 
preservation  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  second  part  is  divided  into  two 
books.  In  the  Jfr// of  these  it  is  shewn  < 
that  the  authors  of  the  christian  scrip- 
tures possess  in  a  very  high  degree  all  the 
requisite  qualities  of  credible  witnesses  : 
and  in  the  iecondt  the  wonderful  establish- 
ment and  propagation  of  Christianity  is 
enlarged  upon  as  a  most  convincing  proof 
of  the  entire  credibility  of  the  nistoVy 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  reli- 
gion which  it  establishes. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  this  very 
useful  performance,  in  the  filling  up  of 
which  Dr.  Less  has  thus. proceeded  : 

"  Every  one,"  he  observes  (speaking  of 
the  internal  evidences)  *'  who  has  been 
much  engaged  with  the  writings  of  anti- 
quity, its  modes  of  thinking'and  manners, 
will  instantly  perceive,  on  reading  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  that  they 
are  not  the  works  of  an  impbstor,but  that 
they  were  composed  about  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Roman  monarch v ;  just  as 
a  connoisseur  in  the  fine  arts  will  immedi- 
ately  see  whether  a  painting,  a  statue  or 
a  gem,  be  the  production  of  antiquity, 
an  original  ;  or  merely  a  copy,  and  of  a 
modem  age.  In  the  scriptures  of  the 
New  Testament  there  cannot  be  disco- 
vered the  smallest  trace  of  deceit  or  for- 
gery. On  the  contrary,  the  character 
of  the  pretended  times  of  their  compo- 
sition,  and  of  their  pretended  authors  is 
so  deeply  impressed  on  them,  that  a  cri- 
tic, by  a  mere  perusal,  will  discover 
their  authenticity." 

Evidence  of  the  most  striking  kind 
exists  to  prove  that  the  writers  were 
Jews  ;  that  they  lived  in  the  first  century 
of  the  Roman  monarchy ;  that  they  were 
immediate  witnesses  of  what  they  related ; 
that  all,  except  one,  were  unlearned 
men.  The  scriptures  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament are  composed,  as  they  must  have 
been,  if  written  at  the  period  usually  as- 
signed to  them,  in  Greek  ;  but  not  in 
pure  and  elegant  Greek  ;  but  with  an 
abundant  intermixture  of  Hebraic  sig- 
nifications, phrases  and  constructions, 
which  betray  authors  bom  and  educated 
in  the  Jewish  religion  ;  the  style  is  de- 
void of  all  cultivation,  and  exhibits  the 
simplicity  of  unlearned  men.  There  is 
besides  a  remarkable  accuracy  in  the  re- 
lation of  many  individual  circumstances; 
and  certain  historical  obseivaticms  re- 
specting the  political  and  relicjious  institu- 
tions of  tlie  world,  point  out  iutioaiesiiUly 
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the  time  when  these  books  were  written» 
and  prove  that  it  was  thejCn/  eenimy  vf 
the  Roman  monarchy.  Our  readers  will 
readily  perceive  that  these  topics  have 
all  been  handled  before.  Their  value,  as 
they  appear  m  the  present  i^rk^  consists 
in  the  force  which  they  acquire  from 
compression. 

The  next  inquiiy,  intb  the  external 
ttidence  for  the  autlie&ticity  of  the  NeW 
Testament,  is  thus  opene4s  **  Notwith- 
^anding  what  has  been  said  above  (viz^ 
in  the  preceding  book  on  the  internar 
evidence),  I  confess  that  it  is  not  abso^* 
lutely  impossible  but  that  a  man  of  very 
great  talents  and  extensive  learning 
mighty  as  it  were,  absolutely  for?et  him- 
self, might,  for  a  time,  lay  aside  his  natu- 
ral modes  of  thinking  and  manners,  and 
change  himself  into  a  perfectly  di£Ferent 
person.  But  the  testimonies  of  the  olde^ 
and  most  credible  writers  place  it  beyond 
all  doubt,  that  the  hooks  of  our  New  Tes- 
tament were  ^\Titten  by  the  pretended  au^ 
thoru  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  St.  Luke, 
St.  John,  St.  Paul,' St.  Peter,  St.  James, 
and  St.  Jude,  and  at  the  pretended  timeu 
In  this  proof  I  shall  quote  such  passages 
only,  wherein  these  writers  appeal  either 
hy  name,  or  expressly  to  those  books  ;  and 
Konestly  confess  the  doubts  which,  to  an 
impartial  searcher  after  truth,  will  occur 
in  this  enquiry.  1  shall  thus  hindei*the 
enemies  of  chtistianity  from  using  that 
argument  which  Bolingbroke  has  brought 
against  it ;  and  if  in  this  examination  no- 
thing be  overcharged;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, if  the  love  of  truth,  and  the  strict- 
est severity  of  enquiry,  be  every  where 
discoverable,  additional  weight,  I  trust, 
will  be  given  to  my  proof."  Page  27,  28. 

Upon  these  principles  the  examination 
is  conducted,  and  the  result  corresponds 
with  the  author's  wishes. 

The  writers  examined  as  witnesses  in 
tlie  first  century,  are  the  apostolical  fathers; 
Barnabas;  Clement  of  Rome ;  Herraas; 
Ignatius,  and  Polycarp.  The  evidence  of 
£arnabasisrejected;andthe  epistle  which 
goes  under  his  name  is  declared  not  to 
be  genuine.  The  second  epistle  of  Cle- 
ment, Dr.  Less  considers  as  a  forgery  ; 
and  from  the  first,  which  he  esteems  a  va- 


luable ancient  document,  **  be  dares  not 
attempt  to  prove  iQprie,.diaii  that  eur£rii 
Epistle  to  the  Curistthknu  is  authentic.**  ner^ 
mas  produces  no  testimony  iipon  this  im« 
portatit  subject,  b^ause  ^  we  caiinot  disr 
cov^  in  the  Shepherd,  a  single  seriptoral 
book  cited  expressly  and  by  name."  J^- 
nathts  is  **  a  clear  evidence  for  the  Episue 
of  Paul  to  th^  Ephesians ;  and  that  m  hi| 
tinie  exi^d  a  coUection  of  evahgelioil 
and  apostolical  writings  ;  we  .may  also 
conclude  ftohi  his  epistle,  with  probabi- 
lity, that  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
and  the  first  to  me  Corinthians,  were  at 
that  period  already  Written/'  Polycarp 
testifies  the  existence  of  several  of  Paul's 
Epistles,  and  perhaps  of  the  first  of 
Peter. 

Dr.  Less  next  inquires  into  the  testi- 
monies of  works  of  the  first  century  now 
lost.  Eusebius  has  preserved  that  of 
Papias  only,  who  furnishes  irrefragable 
evidence  for  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and 
Mark,  first  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  first  of 
John. 

After  an  introductory  section  concern* 
ing  the  state  of  Christianity  in  the  second 
and  third  centuries,  the  Witnesses  of  the 
credibility  of  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament who  belong  to  the  second  cen- 
tury are  examined.  These  are,  Justin 
Martyr ;  Tatian  ;  Irenacus ;  Athena- 
goras ;  Theophilus  of  Antioch ;  Clement 
of  Alexandria;  and  Tertullian.  All 
these  are  of  great  importance,  as  they 
bear  their  testimony  either  individually  or 
collectively  to  the  genuineness  of  all  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  The  ar- 
ticle relating  to  Irenzus  is  curious,  and 
will  afford  a  good  specimen  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  work  is  conducted. 

Iren^us,  bishop  of  Lyops,  had  not 
only  lived  very  near  the  times  of  the 
apostles,  but  had  eoioyed  familiar  inter- 
course with  one  of  uieir  immediate  dis- 
ciples and  friends.*  In  his  five  books 
jfgainst  Heresies  he  delivers  very  ample 
and  clear  testimonies  for  the  historical 
truth  of  the  scripures  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. He  quotes  all  the  evan^etuti  of- 
ten, and  by  name ;  relates  the  cause  and 
design  of  their  wridngs;  and  declares 
that  there  were  only  /oar  gospels,  ¥**• 


«  In  the  eOttlon  of  his  works  by  Massnet,  very  copious  infoimatlon  is  mven  concerning  his 
life,  opinions,  and  writings,  in  the  prefixed  iDissertaiionea  praev.  od  Ircn.  He  left  many 
work6  which  are  named  by  Eusebius  and  Jerom.  But  of  these,  if  we  except  a  few  fmsment^^ 
nothing  is  now  remaining:  bc:»idcs  his  Libri  V.  adv.  Har.  Even  these  have  not  come  down  to 
lis  in  ibe  Greek  original,  but  are  extant  only  in  an  ancient  Latin  version.  The  asithenticitj 
of  this  work  has  been  amply  proved  bv  C.  R.  W^lch.  See  Roslei  s  Ecclesiasiicai  Faibom, 
U  8C4— £70, 
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tlose  of  St.  Matthew,  St«  Mark,   St. 

Lake,  and  St.  John,  which  were  account- 
ed genaine  and  divine  books.*  In  oppo* 
sitlonto  the  Valentiniansy  he  proves,  bf 
jnanjr  passages  from  the  gospels  of  St. 
Matthew,  St.  Mark,  St.  Luke,  and  St. 
John,  and  also  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  by  St.  Luke,  that  there  is  but 
one  God  the  creator  and  preserver  of  all 
things.  To  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  ^e 
appeals  yet  more  frequently.  He  proves 
his  tenets  against  the  heretics  most  co.m- 
monlj  from  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians, 
the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Ephesians, 
Philippians,  and  Colossians,  the  two 
Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  those  to 
Timothy,  and  the  Epistle  to  Titus.  He 
asserts  in  many  places  that  these  twelve 
toilet  were  the  genuUu  and  divine  works 
ot  St.  Paul  ;f  makes  numerous  and 
sometimes  long  extracts  from  them,  evi- 
dendy  provmg  to  every  reader,  that  they 
are  die  very  same,  which  we  at  this  time 
possess  in  the  New  Testament.^ 

In  like  mamicr  he  testifies  also  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  \tt  EputleofSt.Peter; 
the  ist  and  ^nd  Efistki  of  St,  John,  and 
the  Revelations  of  tie  Jdme  Apostle. 

He  asserts  that  these  writings  were 
divine,  and  the  sure  foundation  of  the 
Christian  faith.  What  his  opinion  of 
the  other  books  of  the  New  1  estament 
vas,  we  cannot,  from  his  silence^  deter- 
mine. ^  He  appears  to  have  considered 
the  Epistle  to  tiie  Hebrews  as  neither  the 
work  of  St.  Paul,  nor  a  divine  book.  This 
is  a  proof,  that  the  first  Christians  were 
cot  so  credulous  as  modem  infidels  re* 
present  them.  Had  they  received  all  at 
random,  without  examination,  then  cer« 
tainly  they  would  not  have  rejected  so 
universally  the  apocryphal  writings,  and 
hesiuted  to  acknowledge  the  authenticity 


of  some  of  the  books  of  the  New  Tesu« 
ment. 

In  his.  time  collections  of  the  evange- 
lical and  apostolical  writings  were  al- 
ready in  the  hands  of  many  Cliristians. 
They  were  diligently  studied ;  and  in 
order  that  those  who  were  not  opulent 
might  not  be  deceived  by  any  corrupted 
copies,  he  advised  them  to  apply  to  the 
teachers  of  the  church. 

<<  All  the  divine  scriptures,"  says  he, 
''  both  prophecies  and  gospels,  are 
open  amd  clear,  and  may  be  consulted 
by  alL"$  And  in  another  place,  *<  That 
man  wiU  easily  convince  himself  of  this, 
(viz.  that  the  Old  and  New  Tesuments 
came  from  one  and  the  saoie  God,)  who 
diligently  studies  the  divine  scriptures^ 
which  are  in  the  possession  of  the  pres- 
byters of  the  church.*' || 

Besides  the  evangelical  and  apostoli* 
cal  works  above-mentioned,  Irenaeus  ac- 
knowledges no  other  to  be  Svine*  He 
appeals  indeed  often,  and  with  high  pa- 
negyrict  to  the  writings  of  Clement  of 
Rome,  Polycarp,  Papias,  Hermas,  and 
Justin  Martyr,  but  he  never  betrays  any 
such  veneration  for  them,  as  he  shews 
for  the  writings  of  the  evangelists,  and 
apostles.  € 

Here  then  we  have  an  extraordinarily 
important  evidence  for  the  historical 
truth  «f  the  greatest  part  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament :  it  is  the  evidence 
of  a  man  who  lived  so  near  the  times  of 
the  apostles,  who  hadenjoVed  an  intimate 
intercourse  with  one  ot  their  immediate 
disciples,  and  was  therefore  as  capable 
of  investij^ating;  accurately  the  truth  of 
those  writings,  as  we  are  of  proving  the 
historical  truth  of  a  work  attributed  to 
Grotius  or  Selden :  it  is  the  evidence  of 
a  man  wfio  was  well  read  in  all  the 
works  respecting  Christianity,  both  of  th^ 


•  The  most  paiticukr  passages  are,  lib.  iii.  cap.  i.  p.  174,  and  cap.  ii.  p.  I9O— 192.  That 
he  makes  use  of  such  strange  argumeifts  from  the  four  winds,  &c.  by  wuy  of  proof,  is  of 
BO  consequence  to  us  in  the  present  enquiry.  It  is  sufficient  that  he  expressly  asserts,  that  in 
kistimc  no  oikrr  gospels  but  the  four  abouementioncd,  were  received  among  the  christians. 

t  For,  in  his  quouttons  he  makes  use  of  the  following  phrases  :-^*  Paul  has  this  in  his 
Hpistie  to  the  Romans  :*— '  Paul  shews  this  in  his  Ist,  or  2d  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.*  He 
ttsei  these  or  similar  forms  of  quotation  for  ererv  one  of  the  abovementioned  Eptstlas. 

I  Lardaer  baa  coU«3Cled  proofs  thereof  in  his  Credibility  oTGos.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  IbJ-^lOg. 
$  Lib.  ii.  cap.  xxvii.  page  155. 

I  Ub.  iv.  cap.  xzzii.  p.  S70.  From  tne  first  view  it  would  appear  to  follow  from  thi  i 
^Q^uge,  that  the  copies  of  the  sacred  books  were  at  that  time  exclusivdy  ui  the  hands  of  the 
«Ofben.  In  fact  it  asserts  only  thus  much,  that  they  possessed  the 'copies /o  ie(/^penrfri 
M ;  for  the  passage  referred  to  in  the  note  immediately  preceding,  together  with  many 
•treasons,  will  not  permit  us  to  doobt  that  inc  generality  of  christians  al<o»  possesscJ 
(Ittm  in  abundance.    See  Walsh  on  the  Use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

f  See  Uirdaer,  Credibyity,  vol.  ii,  p.  17^— -178i  who  has  azaoained  wi^  mifch  solidity 
tbe  (Kiisages  in  which  these  writlan  are  quoted. 
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orthodox  and  heretics ;  who  Aimf^ydoubt- 
cd  of  the  truth  ot*  some  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  consequently  must  be 
considered  in  this  point  as  tbtally  exempt 
from  credulity.  This  witness,  thus 
qualified,  appeak  in  the  face  of  heretics 
to  tliose  MTitings,  as  to  works  wbirh 
descended  ineontestlbly  from  the  apostles  and 
evangeii^*  We  should  undoubtedly,  with- 
out hesitation,  pronounce  every  other 
book,  resting  only  on  a  single  evi- 
dence of  such  ^weight,  to  be  genuine. 
Why  then  should  not  the  testimony  of 
this  witness  have  its  f\ill  force  on  the 
scriptures  of  the.  New  Testament  ? 

Upon  the  introducing  the  evidences 
from  works  of  the  second  century,  now 
lost.  Dr.  Less  has  the  following  excellent 
remark :  *'  The  enemies  of  our  religion 
complain  often  and  loudly  of  the  loss  of 
those  writings  aeainst  Christianity,  which 
were  composed  by  its  ancient  opponents ; 
and  some  of  them  accuse  the  christians, 
in  language  by  no  means  doubtful,  of 
having  been  the  cause  of  the  destruction 
of  these  works.  But  they  do  not  take  into 
consideration-,  that  of  the  writings  also  of 
the  ancient  friends  and  defSenders  of  Chris- 
tianity many  more  have  been  lost  than 
have  been  preserved.  And  that,  toge- 
ther witli  those  writings,  many  important 
evidences  for  the  authenticity  of  tneNew 
Testament  have  also  perished."  ^  13 K 
Among  those  of  tne  second  century 
whose  works  are  no  more,  are  Dionysius, 
bishop  of  Connth,  He^esippus,  Melho, 
bishop  of  Sardis,  Miluades,  llieophilus 
of  Anttoch,  and  Pantaenui.  Much  im- 
portant testimony  from  these  has  been 
preserved  by  Eusebius.  Some  of  the 
works  of  Tatian  also,  of  Theophilus,  and 
of  Clement  have  perished,  from  which 
we  might  have  derived  vety  decisive  evi- 
dence. 

We  are  now  brought  to  the  third 
century.  Origen  is  the  only  writer 
of  this  period  whose  works  are  come 
down  to  us,  whom  Dr.  Less  cites.  Caius 
Romanus^  Hippolytns  Portoensis,  Am- 
monias and  Julius  Africanus,  are  intro- 
dticed  as  writers,  of  whose  works  impor- 
tant fragments  only  remain.  After  Origen, 
£usebius  is  cited,  but  not  without  im- 
propriety, as  belonging  to  the  third  cen- 
tury. We  cannot  but  consider  the  work 
of  Dr.  Less  (if  indeed  it  be  not  the  fault 
of  the  translatorV  as  defective  in  this 
part.  Either  a  fuller  accotmt  Should 
have  been  {pVca  of  the  evidences  to  be 
gathered  from  the  third  centttrj,  and 


Gregory  of  Ncocacsarea,  Dionysias  of 
Alexandria,  and  Cyprian  of  Carthage 
should  have  occupied  the  place  in  this 
part  of  the  volume  to  which  they  are 
entitled,  or  the  catalogues  of  Origen  and 
of  Kusebius  should  have  been  separately 
quoted,  as  of  themselves  sufficient  to  shew 
the  sentiments  of  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  concerning  the  genuineness  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

A  very  useful  sumniary  follows,  by, 
which  ••  the  reader  is  enabled  to  perceive 
at  one  view,  what  were  the  opinions  dur- 
ing the  two  first  centuries  and  a  half,  ia 
every  separate  book  of  the  New  1  csta- 
ment.'* 

Dr.  Less  then  proceeds  to  a  long  and 
particular  examinattoa  of  the  Revehitron 
of  St.  John.  He  acknowledges  that  it 
is  very  ancient — that  it  was  known  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the. second  cen- 
tury after  Christ ;  but  he  considers  the 
question,  U^ho  was  the  author^  as  incapa- 
ble of  being  satisfactorily  answered.  The 
evidence  which  he  produces  for  its  being 
the  genuine  work  of  the  apostle  is,  ht>w«. 
ever,  stronger  than  that  which,  is  brought 
to  prove  the  contng^r. 

After  drawing  some  very  fair  and  sa- 
tisfactory conclusions  from  what  has  been 
advanced,  in  favour  of  the  credibility  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  our 
authpr  proceeds  to  prove  their  uncorntpted, 
preservation.  1'lie  facts  and  the  doctrines, 
ne  observes,  which  are  contained  in  the 
books  we  now  have,  are  the  same  as  those 
which  were  known  and  believed,  by  means 
of  the  christian  writings,  in  the  two  first 
centuries :  the  very  state  of  Christianity 
rendered  a  universal  corruption  of  these 
writings  impossible,  and  not  the  least 
vestige  of  such  a  corruption  can  be  found 
in  history  :  all  the  ancient  manuscripts 
that  have  been  discovered,  perfectly  ac- 
cord in  all  essential  matters ;  and  the  old 
versions,  and  the  quotations  by  tlie  fa- 
thers agree  with  the  books  we  now  have. 
The  second  part  of  tliis  excellent  work 
relates,  as  we  have  before  observed,  to 
the  creMility  of  the  New  Tesiawuwtm  In  es- 
tablishing this.  Dr.  Less  shews  that  the 
authors  possess  every  quality  that  can 
render  them  credible  witnesses.  Thi^y 
were  immediate  witnesses,  and  fully  com- 
petent to  relate  what  they  saw;  they 
were  neither  credulous  nor  fanatics ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  were  men  of  integrity}, 
the^  relate  evenu  which  happened  ui 
their  own  times;  appeal  to  notorious 
proofs ;  had  little  to  expect  from  their 
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eTJdencey  but  insult  and  persecution; 
xtuaily  sufl^red  the  most  cruel  treat* 
ment,  and  even  death,  m  support  of  the 
truth  of  their  narration  ;  and  under  all 
the  disadvantages  of  their  situation, 
brought  many  of  their  contemporaries 
to  the  same  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
tiie  gospel*  As  a  further  proof  of  the 
crdjbihty  of  the  New  Testament  history, 
our  author  appeals  to  the  wonderful  es- 
Ublishment  and  propagation  of  Christi- 
anity. It  was  soon  diffused,  he  observes, 
through  the  whole  world ;  prevailed 
witbnat  the  assistance  of  any  temporal 
power,  though  preached  by  poor,  incon- 
siderable, unlearned,  and  almost  imknown 
men ;  compelled  to  stni^^le  with  many 
dangerous  obstacles  arising  from  tlie 
vices  or  the  follies  of  some  of  its  early 
professors;  opposed  in  the  most  cruel 
maimer,  by  almost  the  whole  world,  and 
itself  dedario^  hostility  to  the  most  pow- 
erful inclinauons,  and  the  ruling  evil 
passions  of  the  human-heart. 

Dr.  Less  then  proves,  in  opposition  to 
Voltaire,  tliat  the  old  world  was  uiiiver- 
sally  intoleranty  and  that  Christianity  was 
the  first  system  of  religion  that  tolerated 
religions  articles,  different  from  its  own* 
He  then  draws  a  parallel  between  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  and  of  the 


religion  of  Mahomet;  and  concludes  with 
a  summary  recapitulation  of  the  argu- 
ments  produced  in  favour  of  the  credi- 
bility of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

Thus  have  we  gone  through  this  very 
useful  work,  and  endeavoured,  by  a  faitli- 
ful  analysis,  to  convey  to  our  readers  an 
accurate  idea  of  its  plan  and  execution* 
From  this,  it  will,  without  doubt,  ap- 
pear an  important  acquisition  to  theo- 
logical literature,  and  be  received  with 
pleasure  by  those  who  have  not  access  to 
the  original  German.  It  will  appear 
also,  tliat  it  is  not  designed  to  supercede 
Lardner's  voluminous  collections ;  but 
may  prove  a  very  useful  companion  to 
those  who  examine  the  more  numerous 
witnesses  produced  by  that  learned  wri- 
ter. 

Of  the  merit  of  the  translation,  we 
cannot  fairly  decide,  as  we  have  not  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  the 
original.  It  has  the  appearance  of  fidelity. 
We  suspect  a  few  errors  might  be  found. 
A  glaring  one  occurs  in  p.  !ii75 ;  where, 
by  &  strange  blunder,  either  of  the  author, 
or  of  the  translator,  or  of  both  ;  Jamet 
Nayler^  the  unhappy  qAaker  in  the  time 
of  Cromwell,  is  called  Jacob  Mayhr* 


AiT.  VIII.     The  Prwndence  of  God,  a  Ncrrislan  Pri^e  Essays  by  James  GFOaot 
DuBHiiM,^^.  B.  of  Corpus  Chruti  Cxtllege^  Cambridge •     8vo.  pp.  39. 


THE  object  of  this  well-written  epsay, 
is,  to  prove  that  the  doctrine  of  a  divine 
providence  is  consonant  with  reason ;  de- 
clared in  the  scriptures ;  and  confirmed 


by  experience.  If  the  arguments  be  not 
new,  the  writer  has,  at  least,  the  merit 
of  stating  what  has  been  often* advanced 
before  with  much  energy  and  effect. 


ARf .  IX.   The  IVorksy  theological  and  mucellaneout^  including  tome  Piert's  not  before  printed, 
d^FRANCis-BLACKBuaNC,  M*A*  late  Rector  of  Richmond,  and  Anhdeacon  of  Cleveland*, 


with  jome  discount  of  the  Life  and  IVritings  of  the  Author  by  hinuelf,  completed  ly  his  Son 
FftANCis  BLACKBUtM£,  LL.  B*  qnd  illustrated  by  an  Jppendix  of  ortgincd  Papers* 
in  seven  volumes  8vo. 


SINCE  the  period  in  which  archdea* 
coo  Blackbume  flourished,  though  many 
Tears  have  not  elapsed,  great  change* 
have  uken  place  in  the  public  mind ;  and 
the  controversies  in  whichhe  chiefly  was 
engaged  exist  no  loneer.  The  most  dis* 
astrous  events  in  the  political  worid 
have  excited  in  almostevery  breast,  such 
a  dread  of  innovation,  that  every  attempt 
u>  reform  what  is  acknowledged  to  be 
erroneous,  or  to  improve  what  is  allowed 
to  be  defective,  is  beheld  with  suspicion 
and  terror.  The  fear  of  anarchy  v^ 
sailing,  has  Qiade  every  ah^se,  whether 
civil  or  ecclesiastical^  tolerable;  and^verf 


burden,  by  whomsoever  imposed,  com* 
paratively  light.  Meetings  at  the  Fea- 
thers J'averri,  to  obtain  the  redr^s  of- 
clerical  grievances,  have  given  place  to 
meetings  to  secure  the  lives  and  proper- 
ty pf  peaceful  citizens,  from  the'^appre* 
hen4ed  designs  of  domestic  and  of  fo* 
leignfoes,  or  to  devise  the  most  success* - 
ful  means  of  opposing  an  invading  army: 
the  question  concerning  confessions  of 
&tth,  and  subscription  to  articles  of  re* 
yglon,  no  longer  respects  the  right  to 
impose  them,  or  the  propriety  of  submit- 
ting  to.  their  authority ;  but  the  due  sense 
of  the  creed  which  it  confessed,  and  thi! 
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principles  which  the  conscientious  sub- 
scriber ought  to  avow.  The  fear  of  po- 
pery is  succeeded  by  the  fear  of  metho- 
dism,  and  much  of  the  jealousy  with 
which  papists  were  watched,  is  trans- 
ferred to  those  who  are  endeavouring  to 
explain  the  doctrines  of  the  English  es- 
tablished church  by  die  rules  of  the  holy 
bishop  of  Hippo,  or  the  learned  reformer 
of  Geneva.  The  works  of  archdeacon 
Blackburne  will,  however,  never  lose 
their  interest,  and  the  uniform  edition  of 
them  now  before  us,  will  be  justly  deem- 
ed a  valuable  communication  to  the 
world. 

It  would  be  a  useless  waste  of  our 
time,  as  well  as  of  the  pages  of  our  Re- 
view,  were  we  now  to  occupy  oun>elvcs, 
.Qj;  them,  in  giving  any  account  of  such 
works  as  the  Historical  View,  the  Consi- 
derations on  Popery,  or  the  Confessional. 
The  merit  of  these,  and  of  various  txacts 
connected  with  them,  has  been  long 
since  duly  appreciated,  and  the  suffrage 
of  the  most  competent  judges  has  as- 
signed them  a  high  rank  in  the  class  of 
theological  productions  to  which  they 
belong.  Our  attention,  therefore,  wfll  be 
diMctedsolely  to  that  which  now  appears 
for  the  fast  time.  Of  this  small  part  6f 
the  present  collection  the  memoirs*  pre- 
fixed to  the  first  volume  are  the  most 
important. 

Mr.  Biackburne  (as  we  learn  from  il/j 
memoirs  drawn  up  by  himself)  was  born 
at  Richmond^in  Yorkshire,  June  9, 1705. 
HaviBg-received, under  several  successive 
masters,  the  usual  school  education  ;  he 
was  admitted,  in  the  year  1729,  a  pensi^ 
oner  of  Catherine  HaU>  Cambridge,  where 
he  constantly  sesided- till  he  took  his  de* 
gree  of  bachelor  of  arts^  During  his 
residence  at  the  university  he-  acqoiired  n 
strong  attachment  to  those  principles  o£ 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  liberty,  which  he 
afterwards  so  ably  supported.  Of  the 
means  by  which  this  attachment  wa» 
happily  formed,  he  gave  the  following 
account  to  his  friend  Mr.  T.  Hollis.  "  A 
certain  person,  indeed,  owes  his  prihciplesi- 
to  a  very  accidental  word  of  advice  given 
him  at  seventeen,  by  a  worthy  old  lay 
gentleman,  who  said,  *  young  man,  let 
tlie  first  book  thou  readest  at  Cambridge^ 
be  Locke  upon  Government.*  It  was. 
accordingly  the  first  book  that  person 
bought,  and  he  so  improved  by  k^  3iat 
be  lost  a  fellowship  by  a  speech  on  tlie': 
5ih  of  Kfueii>l)er,  and  havinjr  bread  to 
eat  by  the  care  and  fl^dil^rry  <»♦  a  ^rand-  ' 
father,  would  be  the  most  inexai sable 


man  upon  earth,  should  he  ever  regret 
that  and  some  other  lesson  of  the  same 
sort."  (Memoirs,  p.  iv.V  He  alludes  here 
to  a  foundation  fellowsnip,  for  which  he 
was  the  only  qualified  candidate;  but 
the  electors,  being  high  royalists,  and 
offended  by  the  freedom  of  his  sentiments, 
ventured  even  to  viokte  tlieir  statutes, 
in  order  to  disappoint  him.  Upon  this, 
be  finally  left  Cambridge,  »nd  went  to 
reside  with  a  relation  in  Yorkshire,  in 
expectation  of  succeeding  an  agedun- 
ckvin  the  living  of  Richmond.  Upon 
the  death  of  the  worthy  incumbent,  Mr. 
Blackbume  was  presented  to  that  living 
by  lord  chancellor  Hardwicke.  This 
was  in  the  year  1739»  and  "  being  now," 
to  use  his  own  words,  "  possessed  of  a 
parochial  cure,  be  set  himself  down  seri- 
ously to  his  studies,  and  to  the  charge  of 
the  duties  of  his  office*  Concerning  the 
latter,"  he  adds»  **  as  he  was  constantly 
resident  in .  his  parish*  except  for  some 
very  short  intervals,  during  above  fortv 
years,"  (from  1739  to  i7H7» /©r/y  «^// 
years  in  alK  £//i/or)  "  the  report  of  his 
parishioners  will  be  the  most  authentic 
account  of  them.*'  Memoirs  P'ix.  Con- 
cerning the  former,  the  long  list  of  his 
learned  and  valuable  publications  ;  and 
his  well-earned  and  extensive  fame,  af- 
ford the  most  satisfactory  testimony.  In 
the  year  1750,  he  was  collated  to  the 
archdeaconry  of  Cleve)an<l^  and  to  the 
prebend  of  Bilton,  by  Dr.  Hutton, 
archbishop  of  York,  to  whom  he  had 
been  for  some  vears  tititlar  chaplain, 
"  Such  of  Mr.  Blackburne^s  friends,"  he 
observes,  **  as  judged' oT  his  disposition^ 
by  the  influence  that  fear  and  hope  have 
upon  the  majority  of  mankind,  conclude 
ed,  that,  upon  this  promotion,  he  would 
write  no  more  apologies  for  such  books,  ac 
the-  Fpee  atul  Candid  Disquhhions ;  and 
some  of  them  were  a  little  pleasant  with 
him  upon  that  subject;  to  whom  he 
only  answered  with  a  cool  indifierence, 
that  he  had  made  no  bargain  with  the 
archbishop  foriiis  liberty.  He  had  gbod 
reaaoii  to  "believe,  indeed,  t4iat  his  grace 
was  not  unacquainted  with  his  senti- 
ments ;  nor  was .  he  a  stranger  to  the 
archbi^op's  liberal  notions  on  eccksias- 
tical  affiiirs.  When  he  first  went  to 
Bishopthorpe,  to  be  collated  to  the  arch- 
deaconry,' he  was  shewn  into  the  chap- 
lain's room,  where  the  first  thing  he  saw, 
Kas  the  above  mentioned  -/Ipoiogy  lying 
tfpon  the  table ;  and  he  had  reason  to* 
bciieve,  from  some  convorsiition  he  had 
with  his  grace  before  he  l^ft  him,  thathf 
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f  as  suspected  to  be  the  author  of  it. 
But  there  was  a  candour  and  generosity 
in  archbishop  Hut  ton,  rarely  to  be  met 
rith  in  men  of  his  grace's  station/' 
This  paragraph  we  have  transcribed 
^om  the  meraoirs,  as  being  highly  ho- 
norable to  both  the  parties.  See  Mem.  p. 
xTf  zvi.  He  had  now  received  his  last 
preferment*  his  own  scruples  forbidding 
him  ever  to  subscribe  again.  Speaking 
ofhis  literary  labours,  and  of  the  state 
of  his  mind  in  1757,  he  observes  : 

"Mr.  Blackbume  had  beg«n  some 
years  before  this,  to  think  seriously  upon 
tiie  case  of  ecclesiastical  subscription. 
V»lien  he  took  possession  of  the  living  of 
Richmond,  he  had  been  engaged  in  a 
vaj  of  Hfe  that  did  not  give  him  time  or 
opportunity  to  reflect  upon  subjects  of 
that  nature  with  precision ;  and  though 
upon  taking  his  first  preferment,  he  de- 
ttrrmined  conscientiously  to  perform  the 
duties  of  it,  yet  he  was  by  no  means 
aware  of  the  difficulties  that  afterward* 
embarrassed  him  in  qualifying  himself  for 
holding  it.  He  therefoie,  then  sub- 
Kribedas  directed  by  law,  without  scru<» 
pie,  and  without  apprehending  the  obli- 
^tion  he  laid  himself  under,  according 
to  the  form,  of  giving  his  assent  and 
consent  to  the  vmole  system  of  the 
charch. 

•*  When  the  same  form  was  to  be  sub- 
scribed to  qualify  him  to  hold  the  arch- 
deaconry and  prebend.  He  consulted 
some  of  his  friends,  and  particularly  Dr. 
Law,  who  gave  him  his  opinion  at  lartjje, 
containing  such  reasons  as  had  occurred 
tohimselfon  the  several  occasions  he  hud 
to  undergo  that  discipline.  He  was  like- 
wise referred  to  Dr.  Clarke's  Introduc- 
tion to  his  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity ;  and  las^tiy  to  the  sixth  article 
ot  the  church  of  England  ;  all  which  ap- 
peared plausible  e\iongh  to  satisfy  him, 
for  that  time,  tliat  with  these  salvos  and 
modifications,  he  might  safely  subscribe 
io  the  prescribed  forms, 

"  But  when  upon  another  prospect  of 
advancement  in  the  church,  he  began  to 
consider  the  subject  more  intensely,  and 
found  reason  Co  think  that  tlie  authorities 
^n  which  he  had  depended,  were  not  of 
sufficient  weight  or  force  to  overrule  his 
own  scruples,  from  that  time  he  settled 
it  with  himself  never  to  subscribe  again. 
About  the  same  time  it  was  that  he  be- 
K^n  to  make  collections  for  that  work 
^hich  afterwards  appeared  under  the 
iitle  of  Tlte  Conftinonal^  in  the  progress 
ii  which  he  was  much  applauded  aud 


encouraged  by  his  old  friend  T^nw,  but 
not  assisted  by  him  or  iny  one  else/'-^ 
Mem.  p.  28,  '^9. 

A  favourite  literary  production  of  the 
archdeacon's  had  been  to  write  the  life 
of  Luther,  who,  from  similarity  of  dispo- 
sition, as  well  as  many  other  reasons,  hiid 
always  held  a  high  place  in  his  esteem-  • 
For  this  work  he  had  made  large  collec- 
tions, nnd  translated  into  English  the 
life  of  this  reformer  by  Melchi^r  Adam. 
Upon  tlie  death  of  his  friend  Mr.  HoUis, 
of  whom  he  was  solicited  to  draw  up 
some  memoirs,  "  this  work  was  suspend* 
ed  upon  a  supposition  that  afi€r  a  very 
few  months  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  HoUis,  the  life  of  Luther  might  be 
resumed."  In  this  however  he  was  un- 
fortuately  mistaken.  The  composition 
of  tlie  memoirs  occupied  more  time  than 
Mr.  Blackbume  had  expected.  The  me* 
moirs  were  finished  in  1780.  Other  em- 
ployments seem  to  have  occupied  him 
till  1 7H2  ;  when  his  son  Thomas  Black- 
burne.  a  young  man  of  great  talents,  and 
settkd  as  a  physician  at  Durham,  was 
taken  away  by  a  fever.  This  was  his 
best  beloved  child,  and  his  death  made 
wci  impression  upon  his  mind  tliac  was 
never  eiFaced.  In  a  very  affecting  de- 
scription of  his  feelings  on  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  day  on  which  his  spn  had 
died,  and  which  concludes  the  memoirs 
he  had  drawn  up  of  his  awn  life,  we 
meet  with  the  following  moving  pas- 
sage ;  *'  Quid  pHssus  sit  pater  amaris- 
sinia  hac  dispensatione  per  annum  ho- 
dierno  die  expletum,  Deo  soli,  et  sibi 
ipsi  no^im  est.  Supplicavit,  atque  etiam 
supplicat,  ut  humili  animo  omne  Provi- 
dentiac  divina:  decretum  accipiat  et  susti- 
neat.  Nimis  erat  elato  animo,  dum  fi- 
lium  tali  ingenio  et  tot  dotibus  pncdi- 
tum  possedit.  Quo  provocatus  ibrsaa 
omnium  ferum  pater,  elationis  illius  cas- 
tigationem  banc  privationem  esse  decre- 
vit."  Mem.  p.  54.— ««  After  the  death  of 
his  son  Thomas,  Mr.  Blackbume  in  a 
great  measure  laid  aside  the  several 
things  he  had  proposed  to  finish  ;  and  in 
two  or  three  years  afterwards,  his  eye- 
sight failing  him,  he  contented  himself 
with  dictating  such  short  rescripts,  in- 
cluding letters  to  his  friends,  a*ri)uld 
be  taken  down  by  an  amaauensis.'' 

Notwithstanding  his  Jei'p  affliction 
and  his  declining  age,  t!ie  vigour  ci  his 
mind  seemed  unimpaired,  and  he  con- 
tinued in  the  pursjiit  of  liis  studies,  and 
in  the  di^harge  of  such  of  his  pustcjral 
duties,  as  the  A^teof  his  hc:UifewoulUT 
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permit.  He  had  just  concluded  his  thirty- 
eiehth  annual  visitation,  as  archdeacon 
ot  Cleveland,  when  "  he  closed  the  long 
scene  of  a  studious,  regular,  and  religi- 
ous life,  without  a  groan,  and  as  he  sat 
HI  his  chair." 

The  memoirs,  from  which  these  few 
fiacts  have  been  drawn,  are  not  without 
interest.  Relating  to  such  a  man,  and 
drawn  up,  for  the  greatest  part,  by  him- 
self, they  could-  not  fail  botli  to  please 
and  instruct;  but  we  regret  that  they 
are  so  much  of  a  catalogue  raisormee  of  the 
archdeacon's  works,  and  contain  so  little 
information  concerning  the  transactions 
into  which  his  controversies  must  have 
led  him,  and  the  characters  with  whom 
he  must  have  been  conversant..  The 
lile  of  a  country  clergyman,  who  con- 
fines himself  so  strictly  to' the. proper 
scene  of  his  duty  as  Mr.  filackhume  did, 
cannot,  indeed,  be  distinguished  by  many 
extraordinary  incidents:  but  the  arch- 
deacon was  not  a  mere  parish  priest. 
For  a  long  course  of  years  he  took  a 
very  leading  part  in  the  most  important, 
and  generally  interestinc:  theological 
controversies  then  agitated;  his  acquaint- 
ance was  courted  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  friends  of;  civil  and  religious 
liberty;  he  was  an  object  of  fear  and 
dislike  to  many  high  church  zealots,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  whose  persecuting 
spirit  he  was  happily  placed  :  he  must, 
therefore^  have  maintained  a  corres- 
pondence, from  which  might  be  derived, 
not  only  most  curious  information  re- 
Apectin^  theological  literature,  but  many 
interestmg  and  instructive  anecdotes  Of 
persons,  concerning  whom  the  present 
generation  cannot  ieel  indifferent.  Spe- 
cimens of  this  kind  of  information  occur 
in  those  papers  of  the  appendix,  which 
detail  the  archiepiscopal  tyranny  and 
insolence,  to  whicn  the  learned  Peckard 
was  compelled  to  submit,  and  the  dis- 
graceful tergiversation  of  Warburton. 
May  we  be  permitted  to  ask,  were  there 
no  other  parti  of  the  archdeacon's  cor- 
respondence, that  might  with  propriety 
have  been  laid  before  the  public  ?  Were 
there  no  other  important  fact^,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  he  acquired  by  his  inter- 
course with  the  most  distinguished  cha- 
racters of  his  time,  that  might  have  been 
admitted  into  the  appendix,  to  illustrate 
the  history  of  the  human  mind,  and  its 
affections ;  to  excite  a  just  hatred  against 
-spiritual  oppression,  and  to  animate  the 
advocate  for  the  fifee  exercise  of  private 
judgment  to  acdvicy  and  perseverance  ? 


Our  readers  will  scarcely  believe,  that 
the  following  is  almost  the  whole,  and 
all  that  is  important,  of  the  history  of 
the  C^onfessional.  It  is  taken  from  that 
part  of  the  memoirs  which  was  written 
by  the  archdeacon  himseii*. 

•*  This  work  lay  by  him  in  maiiusciipt  for 
some  years.  He  had  communicated  his  plan 
to  Dr.  Edmund  L^-iw,  mHo  encouraged  iirm 
greatly  in  tlie  nro^re^s  of  it ;  and  appears'by 
many  letters,  in  the  cour/e  of  their  corre*- 
ponclencc,  to  have  been  extremely  inipaiient 
to  have  it  published.  The  fair  copy,  how- 
ever, was  never  seen  by  any  of  the  author's 
acquaintance,  one  cofifideniiiil"  friend  ex- 
cepted, who  spoke  of  its  existence  and  c(»ti- 
. tents  to  the  late  patriotic  Thomas  Hollis,  esq. 
to  whom  the  autlior,  at  that  time,  was  not 
'  personally  known. 

"  Mr.  Ilollis  mentioned  this  manuscn|>t 
to  Mr.  Andrew  Millar,  the  bookseller,  who, 
in  the  year  17^»  intending;  a  summer  ex- 
cursion, to  visit  his  friends  in  Scotland,  was 
desired  by  Mr.  Hollis  to  call  upon  Mr. 
Blackbume  at  Richmond,  where,  after  sonie 
conversation,  the  manuscript  was  consigned 
to  Mr.  Millar's  care  for  publication,  and  ac- 
cordingly came  out  in  the  spring  1766.  The 
only  condition  made  with  Mr.  Millar  was, 
that  the  author's  name  should  be  conceale<}. 
When  the  book  was  published,  it  appeared^ 
from  the  clamour  that  was  raised  against  li, 
that  grievous  offence  was  taken  at  it  by  that 
part  of  the  clergy  who  affect  to  call  them- 
selves orthodox.  Tlie  indignation  of  arch- 
bishop Seeker  was  cxcessixc.  His  mask  of 
moderation  fell  off  at  once.  He  employed 
all  his  emissaries  to  find  out  the  author  ;  and» 
by  the  industry  of  Rivington,  and  tlie  com- 
municative disposition  of  Millar,  be  suc- 
ceeded. 

**.  Dr.  Edmimd  Kecnc  was  then  bishop  of 
Chester,  and  Mr.  Hlackburne's  dioces;ui ; 
and  had  cxpressetl,  and  indeed  shewn,  in 
several  instances,  his  friendship  and  benevo- 
lence to  Mr.  Blackburne.  He  wfate  a  letter 
to  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Blackburne, 
mentioning  the  re^entmeiit  of  (he  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  other  bishops*  agaiast  the 
reputed  author;  and  iutimatecl,  that  if  the 
suspicion  which  fell  upon  Mr.  Blackbume 
ytAs  groundless,  he  would  do  well  to  silciieb 
the  imputation,  by  publicly  disavowing  the 
work  in  print ;  for  that  ever}*  door  of  success^ 
to  farther  preferment,  would  otbervidsc  be 
shot  against  him.  The  answer  of  Mr.  Slack- 
>,burne''s  friend  was,  tliat  be  had  no  rxfi^t  to 
CLsk  Mr.  Blackbume  any  questions  of  that 
kind  'f  and  that,  as  he  himself  should  think 
it  uncivil  and  improper  to  l>e  interro^ted 
upon  such  a  subject,  he  hoped  his  lordship 
would  excuse  him  for  declining  to  inter- 
meddle io  a  matter  of  that  delicacy." 

The  character  of  the  venerable  arch- 
deacon, drsLvn  up  b|  di^^diior,  and 
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labjoined  to  the  metnoirs,  is  delineated 
« {^lowing  colours.  Having  dwelt  with 
filial  piety  upon  his  nutnerous  excel- 
{enctes,  he  concludes  thus ; 

"  S«ch  was  Francis  Blackbume :  a  beliercr 
of  Christianity,  from  the  decpesi  conv:-*''  -* 
of  its  truth;  a  I^otestant.  on  the  genuine 
principtes  of  the  reformaiion  from.i>opery; 
a  stTKouous  a<l versa ry  of  sufiersiition  and  in- 
tolcruiccy  and  of  every  corruption  of  tlie 
simplicity  or  the  spirit  of  the  gospel ;  a  zea- 
loQi  jfroinoter  of  civil  liberty ;  a  close  and 
perspicuous  rtasoncrj  a  keen  and  encrgiMic 
writer;  an  attentive,  1>enevolent,  and  vcrvTa- 
bie  aidid^«OMi ;  aa  eloquent  and  persuasive 
preacher ;  a  faithful  pastor,  and  cxeni)>lary 
guide ;  of  unblciiiished  parity  of  life  ;  of  siin- 

gt  dignity  of  manners }  a  sincere  and  cordial 
end,  an  affectionate  husband,  and  an  in- 
dul^nt  father :  in  short,  a  just,  humane, 

Sious,   temperate,    and  independent  man.*^ 
lem.  p.  IxxxL 

It  laa  often  been  a  matter  of  surprize 
to  Aase  who  know  the  principles  which 
Mr  Blackbume  avowed-^who  suspected 
in  him  more  than  he  chose  to  discover- 
that  he  should  retain  his  station  in  the 
church.  The  editor  informs  us,  indeed, 
that  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Chandler, 
which  happened  in  the  very  year  in  which 
the  Confessional  was  published,  several 
of  the  principal  members  of  the  dissent* 
in^  congregation  in  the  Old  JewTy, 
bemgjpersuaded  that  the  author  of  T/ze 
Confeishnal  must  be  inclined  to  quit  the 
church,  and  join  the  dissenters,  con- 
veyed, by  a  confidential  person,  to  Mr, 
Blackbume,  their  wish  to  be  informed, 
bow  f^  his  inclinations  went  that  way, 
and  whether  he  would  accept  the  situa- 
tion  of  their  minister,  then  vacant  ?  To 
this  inquiry,  and  the  proposal,  a  direct 
negative  was  returned  by  Mr.  Black- 
borne,  though  the  revenue  of  the  place 
offered  to  him,  was  at  least  four  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  and  the  clear  annual 
amount  of  all.  that  he  f>ossessed,  as  a 
beneficed  clergyman,  never  much  ex- 
ceeded the  sum  of  1501,  Interest,  there- 
fore, could  have  had  ^no  influence,  in 
keeping  him  in  the  church. 

We  may  see  something  of  his  mind  in 
Ais  respect,  in  what  heTias  himself  rc- 
markai,apoil  the  tesignsKion  of  hi;  friend 
Mr.Lmdsey: 

•*  In  ihe  Year  1773,  the  Rev.  and  learned 
Itj.  ll^eophiJus  Ltndsey,  a  geutlemnn  of  ao 
unblemished  character,  in  every  respect, 
being  unable  to  reconcile  himii^if  to  the 
imm  of  the  ditiich  of  BngUpd,  particularly 


those  which  rAle  to  the  trinity,  resipjned  his 
vicara*!;c  of  Cattcrick,  in  the  nci^iUourhood 
of  Richmond.  He  had  married  a  dauj];hier 
of  Nlrs.  Blackburnc,  by  her  former  husband. 
The  friendship  Ijctween*  Mr.  Linclscy  anjd 
Mr.  R.  was  not  nearly  so  much  cemented  by 
this  family  connection,  a<  hv  a  simibrity  of 
RLMniments,  on  the  cause  of  Christian  liljertjj, 
and  their  aversion  .to  ecclesiastical  imposi- 
tions, in  matters  of  conscience.  lu  the  war- 
fare on  these  subjects,  they  went  liaiid  in 
hand ;  and  when  Mr.  I  jndsey  left  Yorkshire 
and  :>eitled  in  London,  Mr.  B.  used  to  say, 
he  ha«l  lost  his  right  arm. 

*'  JVIr.  Lindsey,  on  his  arrival  in  town, 
oneneil  a  chapel  in  E^sex  Street  in  the  Strand. 
I  lis  setuiments  were  of  the  Sociuian  com- 
plexion, in  agreement  with  Dr.  Priestley  and 
others;  and,  according;  to  that  system,'  Mr.' 
Lindsey  conected  the  liturgy  of  the  church 
of  Kngland,  u|>on  the  model  of  Dr.  Clarke; 
and  published  it  for  the  n^e  of  his  con- 
gregation, which  was  numerous,  and  made 
up  of  most  respectable  members, 

'*  This  uncoinnmn  instonce  of  self-denial 
raised  up  a  number  of  opponents,  who  had 
their  objections  partly  to  Mr.  L's  desertion 
from  the  established  church  $  but  chiefly  to 
his  tenets,  published  in  an  apology  for  his 
conduct,  which  he  was  afterwards  obliged 
to  second  by  some  controversial  pieces,  in 
answer  to  v«irious  opponents. 

"  Mr.  B.  liad  his  objections  to  the  litur^^ 
and  articles  of  the  church  of  Kn^land,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Lindsey,  and  in  some  instances 
to  the  same  passages ;  but  dilVered  -widely 
from  him  'on  some  particular  noint.s,  which, 
he  thought,  us  stated  by  Mr.  Lindsey  and  hi^ 
friends  coald  receive  no  countenance  from 
scripture,  but  by  a  licentioiisndss  of  inter* 
pretation  that  could  not  be  justified. 

«  It  was  not  consistent  with  Mr.  6*8 
.  friendship  for  Mr.  Lindsey,  lo  enter  into  a 
formal  controversy  with  him  on  these  par- 
ticular points  ;  and  if  that  could  have  been 
got  over,  it  was  not  consistent  with  a  resolu- 
tion Mr.  B,  had  taken  early  in  lifir,  to  have 
as  little  to  do  with  the  trinitarian  controversy 
as  possible. 

**  But  Dr.  Priestley  and  some  of  his  friends, 
having  carried  the  obligaition  to  secede  from 
the  church  of  England,  farther  than  Mr.  B. 
thought  was  either  suiHciently  candid,  cha- 
ritable, or  mo<lest,  and  had  thereby  given 
conntenance  to  the  reproach,  thrown  upoa 
many  moderate  and  worthy  men,  by  hot  and 
violent  non-conformists,for  contintimg  to  mi« 
hbter  in  the  chnrch,  while  they  disapproved 
maby  things  in  its  doctrine  and  ^liscipliDe. 
be  thought  it  expedient,  m  justice  to  himself 
and  dttiers  of  the  same  sentiments,  to  sive 
some  check  to  the  rude  censures  that  had 
been  passed  ui>oii  them. 

**  And,  accordingly,  intending  to  publislx 
four  discourses,  delivered  to  the  clergy  of  the^ 
archdeaconry  of  Cleveland,  in  the  vears  1767^- 
17^9,  1771.  17/3,  he  took  that  opportunity 
to  esidain  himseK  vu  this  subject  in  a  pre- 
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face,  as  well  on  the  behalf  of  the  secedcrs,  as 

of  those  wliose  cliristian  principles  admitted 
of  their  remaining  in  the  church,  without 
oflferins;  violence  to  their  consciences.'*  Mcni . 
p.  xlvii. 

Besides  the  publication  here  men- 
tioned, a  paper,  now  published  for  the 
first  time,  and  inserted  in  the  appendix, 
entitled.  Answer  to  the  Question— Why 
are  you  not  a  Socini^m  ?  contains  some 
further  reasons,  by  which  the  archdeacon 
was  induced  to  keep  the  post  he  had  long 
occupied.  But  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  a 
brief  account  of  th^  contents  of  the  vo- 
lumes before  us. 

The  first  yolume,  besides  the  memoirs 
and  the  appendix,  which,  together,  oc- 
cupy }26  pHRes,  contains.  An  Assize 
Sermon,  preached  at  York  1741.  Eras- 
muses Preface  to  his  Paraphrase  on 
tlie  Gospel  of  Matthew  and  the  Aposto* 
lical  Epistles,  translated  by  a  young 
Candidate  foy'Orders,  with  Notes,  and  a 
Preliminary  Discourse,  by  Mr;  Black- 
bume,  first  published  in  1749.  A  Se- 
rious Enquiry  into  the  Use  and  Impor- 
tance of  External  Religion^  occasioned 
by  Bishop  Butler's  Charge,  1752-  A 
Sermon  preached  (rather,  as  we  are 
informed  in  the  Mem.  intended  to  be 
preached)  on  Old  Christmas  Day,  175.^- 
This  was  occasioned  by  the  scruples  of 
$ome  of  Mr.  Blackbume's  parishioners 
upon  the  alteration  of  the  style.  "^  Story 
of  two  Jcw^f  ami  the  Catacomb^***  "^  w/i- 
SdAddrefs  to  the  Jews  resiSng^  or  desiring 
to  reside  y  in  Great  Britain ;  occasioned  by  the 
Repeal  of  a  late  Act  of  Parliament  in  their 
favour ;  with  a  Postscrttt  to  the  Christian 
Readers  and  a  Refly  to  Dr.  Tucker* s  Stric- 
tures on  the  preceding  Post.icrif4,"  *^ A  Letter 
to  a  Ft  it  ttd ;  contaimng  some  Remarks  on  Dr. 
Sharpens  Visitation  Charged"  "  Notes  upon  a 
Paper^  intituled^  *  Some  Rules  of  Caution, 
for  the  more  f>uccessful  Examination  into  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.     By  Dr.  Sharped* 

The  second  volume  comprizes : — «*  A 
Critical  Commentary  on  Archbishop 
Seeker's  Letter  to  the  Rt  Hon.  Horatio 
Walpole,  concerning  Bishops  inAmerica; 
1770."  "  A  Letter  from  a  Country  Cler- 
gyman to  Archbishop  Herringt  1771." 
"  An  Apology  for  the  Authors  of  the 
Free  and  Candid  Disquisitions,  5cc.; 
1750."  «« No  Proof  in  the  Scriptures,  of 
an  intermediate  •  State  of  Happiness  or 
Misery  between  Death  and  the  Kesurrec- 
tion:  in  Answer  to  Mr.  Goddard's  Ser- 
mon. &c. ;  17.56."  "Remarks  on  Dr. 
T^arburton's  ^ccopnt  of  the  Sentiments 
of  the  eaily  Jew$,  concerning  the  Soul  j 


1756."  *«  A  Review  of  some  Passages  la 
the  last  edition  of  the  Divine  Legation 
of  Moses  demonstrated,  &c.  1760." 

The  third  volume  consists  of  *«  An 
Historical  View  of  the  Controversy 
concerning  an  intermediate  Statet  &c.'* 
Second  Edition;- 1772. 

The  fourth  volume  contains,  **  Con- 
sidetations  on  the  present  State  of  the 
Controversy  between  the  Protestants 
and  Papists  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
&c.'"  1768.  «  Four  Discourses,  deli- 
vered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry 
of  Cleveland,  in  the  Years  1767,  1769, 
17'Uf  and  1778 ;  and,  a  Discourse  on 
the  Study  of  the  Scriptures."  1763. 

The  filth  volume  is  wholly  occupied 
by  the  Confessional:  first  published 
1766  ;  and  here  re-printed  from  a  copy, 
the  third  edition,  1770,  corrected  by  the 
audior. 

The  sixth  volume  consists  of  "  Five 
Remarks  on  Dr.  Powell's  Sermon  in 
Defence  of  Subscriptions;"  1758$  and, 
**  Occasional  Remarks  upon  Strictures 
on  the  Confessional,  in  two  partsi"  1768 
and  1769. 

The  seventh  volume  contains  various 
tracts,  relating  to  the  subject  of  sub^ 
scription  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  :  first 
published  in  the  years  1771,  1772,  and 
1774. 

in  the  above  list,  the  tracts  which  are 
marked  by  italics,  are  now  printed  for 
the  first  time.  Besides  what  are  here 
enumerated,  archdeacon  Blackbume 
wrote  the  following,  which  are  not  in- 
serted in  the  present  collection :  *<  A 
short  Discourse  on  the  Nature,  Ol>1iga« 
tions,  and  Benefits  of  family  Religion  ;'' 
1750.  This  was  for  the  immediate  use 
of  his  parishioners.  ^  A  Charge,  de-^ 
livered  to  the  Clergy  cf  the  Archdea- 
conry of  Cleveland,  1752,"  "An  Or- 
dination  Sermon,  preached  at  Rich- 
mond.'* •*  A  short  Discourse  on  the 
Subject  of  preaching."  *«  An  Exhorta- 
tion to  a  due  Attendance  upon  public 
Worship."  "  Three  Letters  to  a  n6ble 
Lord,  on  Dr.  Swift's  History  of  the  four 
last  Years  of  the  Queen."  Theie  do  not 
appear,  though  designed  by  the  arch- 
deacon to  form  a  part  of  this  collection. 
**  Some  Sentiments  of  a  Country  Divine 
upon  Baptism;  an^  an  answer  to  the 
Question — Why  are  you  notaSocinian?^' 
Some  account  of  these  two  last  is  given 
in  the  appendix.  The  story  of  theTwci 
Jews  is  well  conceived,  and  pleasantly 
told.  .The  object  of  it  is  to  shew  the 
folly  and  the  pernicious  cousequeoces  of 
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^Visions  anmgst  Christians,  and  the 
wisdom  of  professing  the  christian  faith^ 
without  ^the  dogmas  of  any  sect.  The 
Coucombs  is  an  allegorical  repre- 
sentation of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
diristiaaitjr ;  its  different  effects  upon 
^he  minds  of  men,  and  of  the  opplositton 
to  which,  at  various  times,  it  has  been 
exposed. 

The  candid  Address  to  the  Jews,  is 
designed  ^  to  exculpate  the  Christian 
religion  from  the  impuution  of  that 
severity  which  had  been  exhibited  to- 
wards the  Jews  during  the  discussion  of 
|he  naturalizatton  bill,  and  to  refute  the 
antichristian  arguments,  which,  not  only 
kgisktors,  but  divines,  had  employed 
on  that  subject. 

In  an  appendix,  some  remarks  of  Mr. 
Tucker,  in  his  letters  on  naturalization, 
are  noticed ;  and  some  strong  observa* 
tions  are  made  upon  the  supposed  purity 
of  the  English  church.  The  manuscript 
of  this  appendix  was  shewn  to  Mr* 


Tucker,  who  expostulated,  Mr.  Black- 
bume's  rejoinder  is  here  published ; 
and,  upon  what  he  had  first  asserted,  he 
enlarges,  and  successfully  vindicates  the 
truth  and  justice  of  his  former  remarks. 
The  Letter  to  a  Friend,  on  Dr.  Sharpe*s 
Visitation  Charge,  contains  some  free 
remarks  on  the  rubrics  and  canons,  which* 
though  deserving  of  attention,  will  not* 
for  a  cause  already  mentioned,  be  now 
regarded;  and  the  notes  upon  Dr. 
Sharpens  paper,  on  tlie  subject  of  the 
trinity,  discover  the  archdeacon's  dislike 
to  AUianasianism ;  but  leaves  us  still 
in  the  dark,  as  to  his  own  views  «poa 
that  doctrine. 

All  these  papers  breathe  the  spirit 
which  constantly  animated  this  learned 
writer ;  and  we  could  gratify  our  read- 
ers by  many  interesting  remarks  selected 
from  them,  were  we  not  warned,  by  the 
length  of  tlus  article,  to  restrain  our 
hand. 


Art.  X.  jfn  Mstraet  of  the  whole  Doclrine  nfthe  Christian  RtTighn  $  *with  OhsenyiOlimt* 
By  John  Anastasius  Fretlinohausen,  Minister  of  St,  Ulrich*i  Churchy  and 
Inspector  of  the  fulFtc  School ^  at  HaJfe^  in  Germany,  From  a  Manuscript  in  her  Majesty's 
Possasion*     The  first  Book  stereotyped  by  the  new  Process,    Large  8vo.  pp.  216. 


FROM  a  preface  to  this  splendid 
specimen  of  English  stereotype,  written 
bf  the  editor,  (said  to  be  the  bishop  of 
London),  we  learn,  that  the  author  was 
an  ancient  divine  of  the  Lutheran  church, 
and  that  this  tract  of  his  has  always  been 
held  in  high  estimation  in  Germany, 
and  considered  there  as  a  judicious  and 
masterly  compendium  of  all  the  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  revelation.  We  are 
moreover  informed,  that  it  lias  the  ho- 
nour to.  stand  very  high  in  the  good 
ppinion  of  the  greatest  female  personage  in 
this  kingdom ;  by  whose  order  it  was 
originally  translated  into  English,  for 
the  use  of  her  illustrious  daughters. 
Report  has  also  said,  that  the  translation 
is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  work  of  her 
royal  hand. 

The  nature  of  this  work  will  be  easily 
understood,  from  the  following  '*  scheme 
of  the  whole  doctrine  pf  the  Christian 
religion,"  printed  at  the  beginning  of 
{he  vplume,  in  a  tabular  form. 

i.  Of  GOO. 
1.  His  Essence,  Attributes,  and  Per- 
sons. 

^.  The  Operations  of  each  Person. 

-       a.  Otthe¥2XheT—0ftheCrea^ 

^  «  generals      Of  the  Creation^ 


Nature^  and  Functions  of  tbeAngdsm 
Of  Providence.     Of  Predestinatioiu 

b.  Of  the  Son.— Cy  histw. 
Natures,   Of  bis  Offices,    Ofhistw9 
Staf^j, 

c.  OftheHolyGhosu— O/'iKr 
Nature  and  Functions* 

ti.    Of   MAN. 

J .  In  the  State  of  Innoceilce. 

2.  In  the  State  of  Sin.^OfAdam*s 
Fallf  and  original  and  actual  Sin,  Of  free 
tVill;  orf  Mans  natural  Incapacity, 

3.  In  the  State  of  Grace. 

a.  The  Benefits  of  Grace Vo. 

cation.  Illumination,  Regeneration, 
Justification,  Mystical,  Union  uiti 
Cod,     Sanctification, 

b.  The  means  of  Grace. — T4r 
Word  of  God,  The  Lato  and  the 
Gospel,  The  JCtys  of  Beoven.  The 
Sacraments^  Baptism^  and  the  Lord's 
bupper, 

c.  I'he  Order  of  Grace.  P/p/- 
tence.  Faith.  Good  Works.  The 
CrMs,     Prayer, 

d.  The  Partakers  of  Grace.— 
The  Christian  Church  in  generaL 
The  three.  Stages  in  pariicuutr :  the 
ecclesiastical;  of  Magistrates  i  /2# 
domestic. 
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4.  In  the  State  of  Glory. — Of  Death. 

Of  Resurrection,     Of  the  Day  of  Judg'^ 

ment.     Of  eternal  Ltfe. 

AIJ  these  subjects  are  briefly  discussed, 
in  the  way  of  question  and  ansveer^  with 
«uch  observations  as  the  author  thought 
necessary,  for  the.  more  full  explication 
€»f  every  doctrine.  References  to  the 
•cripture^oofs  are  very  copiously  placed 


in  the  lower  margin^  but,  as  different 
inquirers  will  give  very  different  inter- 
pretations to  almost  evcrjr  passage  upon 
which  the  doctrines  of  the  present  work 
kre  founded,  it  will  hot  appear  decisive 
to  all,  that  Mr.  Freylinghausen  has 
drawn  up  a  just  abstract  of  the  CAihtian 
religion. 


Art.  XI.  Christian  Theoh^ ;  •r,  an  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  genMd  ChOnufer  df 
Revektion,  By  the  Rev.  Richaud  Llotp,  A.  M^  Minister  of  Midburtt^  suSutstx^ 
and  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College^  Cafubndge,    8vo.  pp.  381^. 


«ASSUMmG  the  truth  and  divine  ori- 
gin of  the  scriptures,  and  avoiding  all  nice 
polemical  discussrons  of  subjects,  which 
lie  deems  either  of  doubtful  hnport,  or 
of  comparative  insignificance,*'  the  au- 
thor of  the  work  bctore  us,  undertakes 
**  to  propound,  illustrate,  and  enforce, 
those  leading  xioctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion,  which  are  essential  to  the  nfttur6 
of  man."    Why  it  is  called  an  enquiry 
we  cannot  well  conceive  t — no  enquir}'  is 
pursued.     I'he  whole  is  rhapsodical  and 
declamatory ;  adapted,  indeed,  to  please 
the  imaginations  of  tliose,  who  repeat  the 
same  creed  as  the  author;  but  totally 
inadequate  to  the  conviction  of  one  scep- 
tical mind,  or  to  the  recovery  of  one 
wanderer  from  the  fold  of  sacred  truth. 
The  author,  however,  appears  to  be  a 
pious  and  faithful  minister  of  the  church, 
and  to  be  under  the  guidance  of  pure 
and  upright  motives.     He  has  divided 
his  work  itito  five  chapters.    The  ^rst 
-chapter  treats  of  the  *•  Nature,  besipi, 
and  Imporunce,  of  Revelation."    The 
Christian  rehgbn  is  of  a  spiritual  and 
heavenly  nature,  having  a  preeminent 
respipct  to  eternity,  and  the  immortal  in- 
terests of  men ;  but  peculiarly  glorious, 
^s  a  revelation  to  a  sinfal  wotra  of  the 
glad  tidings  of  salvation*    Jt  is  also  ex- 
clusively true.     All  that  is  stated  in  this 
chapter  has  been  often  stated  before,  and 
whh  greater  ability  and  force.      The 
subject  of  the  setondchapkr  is,  •*  the  Unity 
of  divine  Truth,  as  displayed  in  the  Jew- 
ish and  Christian  Dispensations."     In 
opening  the  sacred  tolume,  Mr.  Llovd 
observes,  <<  we  soon  discover  that  it  is  the 
work  of  one  divine  author,  though  car- 
ried on  at  sundry  timtes,  and  iti  divers 
manners;  and  through  the  medium  of 
Various  human  instruments.   In  Genesis 
it  commences  with  the  beginning,  and 
in  the  Apocalypse  closes  with  the  end, 
of  time.'*  p.  27.    We  learn  the  creation 
#f  man ;  his  fall  from  his  stat^  of  happi- 


ness ;  and  the  promise  of  a  dcliveren 
To  this  important  person,  all  the  sub- 
sequent history  has  respect :  the  patri^ 
ardis  saw  the  day  of  Christ :  the  Jewish 
ceremonials  were  typical  of  his  ofice  and 
character;  the  prophets  still  more  ex- 
pressly described  him  ;  and,  in  fulness 
of  time,  he  himself  appeared  to  prepare-, 
by  his  ministry,  a  way  for  the  gospel, 
which,  with  the  same  unity  of  purpose 
discoverable  from  the  creation,  was 
preached  by  his  apostles.  The  concla- 
sion  of  the  chapter  contains  sonde  re% 
marks  upon  the  danger  of  sufiering  imsH 
gination  to  interfere  in  the  interpretation 
of  scripture. 

llie  subject  of  the  third  chapter  i$» 
"  The  sentiments  and  dispositibns  which 
the  Christian  religion  ought  tO  produce,' 
tnore  especially  in  its  ministers  ;  and  of 
the  means  most  conducive  to  this  impor* 
tant  end.'*  This  is  chiefly  practical, 
and  may  be  read  with  great  advantage 
by  those  who  are  desirous  ai  filling  with 
(>ropriety  the  station  of  a  minister  of  the 
gospel. 

The  fourth  chapter  ttieats  of  that  doe- 
frifle  which  has  a  commanding  influence 
hi  the  Christian  system ;  and  of  the  best 
fnethod  of  enforcing  this  and  other  fun* 
damental  articles  of  our  holy  religit>n. 
The  doctrine  is  that  oi  the  remission  of 
sins  through  the  expiatory  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  and  is  to  be  enforced  like  what 
Mr.  Lloyd  conceives  to  be  otheir  doc«* 
trines  of  revelation,  "  upon  the  |>rtnci» 
pies  of  Revelation,  fiOt  of  a  vain  {^ilo. 
Sophy,  and  fallacious  and  presumptuous 
fcason.'* 

The  last  chapter  treats  ^  of  the  natttre 
and  attributes  of  Qod, ;  the  relation  and 
dependence  of  his  creatures,  and  thi&  du- 
ties resulting  itotn  this  reflation  and  de«» 
pendence:  of  Adam^s  state  before  and 
after  the  fall,  and  the  provision  mad^ 
for  his  restoration  to  the  ima^  of  his 
K^er ;  aud  of  (he  nature  rf  tbis  cestor- 
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ation>  with  some  tifiportatit  observations 
connected  with  it.'*  The  subjects  of  this 
chapter  are  evidently  of  ^eat  import- 
ajKe ;  but  are,  as  usual  with  this 'writer, 
handled  in  too  declamatory  and  loose  a 
in;inner.  Many  good  remarks  occur  in 
the  midst  of  this  decbmation^  and  some 


wholesome  counsel  is  imparted  to  hi$ 
brethren  in  the  universit}'.  Though  this 
book  is  not  all  that  its  title  leads  us  to 
expect,  it  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be 
favourably  received  by  that  class  of  the 
members  of  the  establishment  who  affect 
the  title  of  evangelical. 


Art.  XII.    Thm^hti  on  the  Trinity.    By  George  Isaac   Howtimoford,!).!}. 
F.  R.S.  WardiA  of  U^ingbtster  College^  and  B'uhop  of  Gloucester.     8vo.  pp.  116. 


SEVENTEEN  hundred  years,  at 
least,  have  elapsed  since  the  subject  of 
this  treatise  began  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Christian  world  ;  almost  as 
many  thousand  works  have  been  written 
npon  tlie  subject,  and  the  Christian  world 
is  still  divided  in  opinion ;  and  we  are 
much  mistaken  with  respect  to  our  judg- 
ment of  xbt  tract  now  before  us,  if  it 
fhoald  be  fotmd  embently  useful  in  pro* 
ducing  the  conviction  which  the  right 
reverend  anchor  is  so  laudably  desirous 
of  affecting.  In  what  wears  the  appear- 
ance of  novelty,  we  fear  his  lordship 
has  Liid  hiroselt  open  to  objections  of  no 
little  weight ;  and  as  to  the  greater  part 
of  his  work,  we  foresee  that  the  advo- 
cates for  the  divine  unity,  m  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term,  will  be  ready  to  reply 
either  that  the  argument  proceeds  upon 
premises  which  are  not  acknowledged, 
or  have  frequently  been  answered  before. 

The  pamphlet  contains  ninety  eight 
sections,  or  clauses,  of  which  his  lord- 
liup  has  given  the  following  account : 

"Thouf^ts  are  here  given  in  pneference  to 
dissertations^  for  ibe  sake  of  brevity  and 
compression. 

*'  The  scfvral  clauses  appear  detached : 
there  is  iiowcver  a  connexion  between  them. 
The  subject  is  liegun  on  princii^les  of  ab- 
stract rea'soninp: ;  continued,  witn  reference 
to  HeailK'n  and  Jewish  opinions  ;  pursued, 
with  coosideratio.i  of  the  I'aptisuial  form  de- 
livered by  our  f^rd,  and  as  taught  by  evon- 
gelisu,  atMMtlcs,  futbers.  Of  the  question 
there  is  tnen  taken  a  retrospect^  which  leads 
to  the  couclasion/' 

In  the  dedication  toMr.  AddingtQn,the 
right  reverend  author  hints  at  some  re- 
cent occasion  that  has  suggested  these 
thoa^^.  The  concluding  passage  of 
the  preface  runs  thus: 

"  The  mind  of  the  writer  has  long  been 
much  impressed  with  the  force  of  this  so- 
lemn charge  :  *  When  thou  art  converted, 
ttntQ^CQ  thy  brethren.*  He  is  anxious  to 
obey  It.  On  examination  and  reflection  being 
kiqueir  cpnvioijKd^  be  employs  his  efions  to 


as<>ist  others,  and  support  them  in  the  ancient 
faith." 

Tlie  recent  occasion,  then,  we  imagine 
to  have  been  the  happy  conversion  of 
some  one  of  tlie  bishop's  friends,  from 
the  anti-trinitariaa  heresy,  into  which 
even  hfs  lordship  had  once  fallen,  or 
been  in  great  danger  of  falling. 
-  We  have  long  been  of  opinion,  that  a 
mere  Greek  scholar  is  unqualified  to  be 
an  interpreter  of  the  holy  scriptures; 
and  our  opinion  has  received  no  Httle 
confirmation  from  the  tract  before  us. 
The  warden  of  Winchester  college  has 
approved  himself  a  Grecian  of  the  first 
eminence ;  but  the  bishop  of  Gloucester, 
writing  in  defence  of  the  Trinity,  ought 
to  be  an  l-Iebraist  of  no  mean  name,  es- 
pecially as  he  ^oes  to  the  Old  Testament 
for  some  of  his  strongest  proofs.  But 
can  the  writer  of  the  fallowing  sentence 
construe  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chap- 
ter of  the  book  of  Genesis  ?  "  llie  open- 
ing oi  St.  John's  gospel  expounds  the 
opening  of  the  Mosaic  history.  The 
words  of  Moses  are,  "  In  the  beginning 
Bara  Elobim  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.*'  Gen.  i.  1.  St.  John  tells  us  the 
particular  person  of  the  triune  godliead« 
by  whom  Uie  work  of  creation  was  car- 
ried into  effect."     P.  20. 

We  fear  the  bishop  of  Gloucester  ha^ 
not  sufl'iciently  guarded  against  hereticaj 
acutenpss  in  the  following  passages,  whei\ 
compared  with  pach  other. 

**  It  would  he  trithusm,  if  we  should 
maiintain  a  triplicitv  of  divme  inielllgcnjCc;^ 
each  diversified  in  ditferent  and  opposite  es- 
sential natures,  difiemnt  and  ojipositc  potvTrs, 
diflerenl  and  opposite  wills,  diflferent  and 
opposite  coansela,  difi'erent  and  oppotite. 
eturrgics..  But  it  is  not  tri theism  wiien  wa 
maintain  that  three  divine  intelligences  exist, 
being  ali  of  the  same  essential  nature*  th«! 
same  power,  the  same  will,  the  same  coun* 
scl,  the  same  energies :  for,  by  maintaining 
the  sameness  of  quality,  we  preserve  the  unity 
of  divme  attributes,  and  thus  also  preserve 
the  unity  of  Godhead." 

**\i'\A  always  to  be  ve^llectod,  that  neitfiq 
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by  himself,  nor  by  the  CTangelists,  nor  by  the 
apostles,  is  our  Lord  styled  •  The  Father,* 
l>ut  'The  Son/  The  appellation  'Father* 
is  applied  to  Him  who  (in  the  words  of  tJie 
annotatjjrs  in  Poole,  1  Cor.  viit.  6,)  *  is  the 
fmmdaiion  of- the  dcit)',  communicating  his 
divine  nature  to  tlic  omer  two  persons,  and 
of  whom  are  all  things ;'  and  wlio  therefore 
is  emphatically  called  the  «  Father/  that  be- 
ing *  a  term  wliich  signifies  tlic  primary  cause 
and  author  of  ail  things/  With  Him  and 
from  Hira  the  author  of  all  thinj^s,  «  God  the. 
Father,'  existed  from  eternity '  6od  the  Son/ 
The  correlative  terms  'Father'  and  'Son* 
convey  an  idea  of  paternity  and  filiation. 
Paternity  and  filiation  imply  identity  of  na- 
iare,  but  distinction  in  oricin.  To  this  dis- 
tinction does  our  Lord  refer,  when .  he  calls 
the  Father '  The  only  true  God/  The  Father 
ta  *  The  only  God,'  in  «trictnes«  of  speech, 
]»ecause  he  is  the  aothor  of  Godhead,  by 
whom,  says  Pearson,  p.  S28,  ed.  1704, 
^Godhead  was  communicated  to  the  Son/ 
And  He  is  '  The  True  God,'  eitlier  abstrac- 
tedly in  the  same  point  of  view,  or  relatively 
in  oppoeitioQ  to  heathen  idolatrous  gods. 

We  do  not  Tecollect  that  we  ever  saw 
l!be  following  argument  adduced  hj  any 

Art.  XIII.  First  Principles  of  Christian  Knowledge  \  eontitting  ^  I.  An  Explanation 
0f  the  more  tUfieuh  Terms  and  Doctrines  of  the  Church  Catechism^  and  Offce  of  Con- 
jirmation.  \\iThe  Three  Church  Creeds^  exemplified  and  proved  from  the  Scrip' uresm 
To  tuhich  is  prefixed^  an  Introduction  on  the  Duty  of  conforming  to  the  Established  Churchy 
MS  good  SuRecti  and  good  Christians,  By  the  Right  Rewrend  Thouas  Bus.Gfi$S| 
J).  D.  Bishop  of  St  David's.    The  Second  Edition*     l2mo.  pp.  12iw 


other  writer  upon  this  important  suU 
ject. 

"  I  thank  God  that  I  baptized  none  of 
you,*  say«  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  (I  Cor. 
1.  14).  Wliy  should  the  apostle  manifest  so 
great  carnesmcss,  and  why  express  himself  s« 
very  strongly  on  this  occasion  ?  Beoause,  he 
thought  it  would  be  dishonouring  Christ,  if 
he  had  admitted  disciples  in  his  own  name. 
And  wherefore  shoula  be  be  anxious  on  that 
account,  if  he  had  believed  Christ  to  have 
been  merely  hunian,  and  to  have  been  still 
sleeping  in  the  'grave?  He  could  have  in- 
curred no  evil  present  or  future,  had  Christ 
been  merely  hunaan,  and  still  sleepiiig  in  the 

frave.  It  is  clear  then  he  believed  Cnrist  to 
e  morti  than  human;  to  be  raised  fron  the 
grave ;  to  be  the  witness,  the  judge,  the  re- 
warder  of  his  aetioni/* 

But  we  must  take  leave  of  this  trea- 
tsse,  the  most  striking  part  of  which  is 
the  truly  candid  spirit  which  prevails  ia 
ity  so  opposite  to  that  which  has  distin- 
guished the  controversial  writings  of 
some  of  the  author's  right  reverend  bro* 
Chrea, 


WE  have  seldom  seen  a  book  more 
open  to  animadversion*  or  more  deserv- 
ing of  censure,  than  this.  It  inculcates 
maxims  which,  if  carried  to  their  due 
extent,  condemn  our  separation  from 
the  church  of  Rome;  reduces  all  reli- 
gion to  a  formal  attention  to  a  few  ex- 
ternal ceremonies  of  worship  ;  perverts 
the  plainest  language  of  scripture,  and 
counteracts  that  charity  which  an  apostle 
esteemed  of  more  value  than  the  know- 


l^d^e  of  all  mysteries.  In  proof  of  the 
justice  of  what  we  observe,  we  refer 
particularly  to  pages  2,  6,  11,  13,  2.5, 
86,  64,  and  to  trie  officious  and  needless 
revival  of  obsolete  statutes  at  the  con- 
clusion. 

The  bishop  of  St.  David's  affords  an- 
other  insunce  of  the  truth  of  a  remark 
which  has  been  often  made,  that  a  divine 
may  be  a  good  scholar,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  very  bad  theologian. 


AitT.  XIV.  Conditions  on  the  general  Considerations  of  the  Christian  Covenant;  witk 
a  View. to  some  im^rtant  Controversies >  By  Jo«£*K  Hou>£n  Potts,  A,  AT, 
Archdeacon  of  St*  AwanU*    8vo.  pp.  110. 


NO  one  can  be  at  a  loss  to  know,  at 
die  first  glance  of  this  title,  what  these 
controversies  are,  nor  refuse  his  assent 
to  their  being  of  considerable  impoi^ 
tance.  If  they  were  not  connected  with 
the  question,  which  is  of  such  moment 
to  every  individual,  "  What  shall  I  do 
to  be  saved ;"  they  would  now  have  no 
inconsiderable  influence  from  their  con- 
nexion with  the  character,  \(  not  the 
subility,  of  the  English  church.    We 


are  not,  therefore,  surprised  that  the 
friends  of  that  church  are  anxious  to  de- 
vise conciliatory  rheasures,  and  to  bring 
nearer  the  two  parties,  whose  divisions 
seem  to  threaten  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences. Such  is  the  design  of  the  pub* 
li cation  now  before  u-s.  Of  its  efficacy 
however  we  entertain  some  doubt,  not 
from  the  want  of  ability  in  the  auihor, 
or  of  .force  in  the  arguments,  but  from 
the  influcace  of  xnore^igid  pjiinf ipl<^ 
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unw become  the  Shibboleth  of  a  party,  another,  but  bestowed   on  individuals^ 

The  lading  position  of  the  pamphlet  upon  the  necessary  conditions  of  repen- 

is,  that  all  the  benefits  of  the  christian  tance,  faithy  and  obedience, 
covenant  are  purchased  by  the  merits  of 

Art.  XV.  noughts  on  the  Caivinbtic  and  Arminkm  Cotaroveny,  i^GcoECE  Stanlet 
Faber,  B.  D.    8vo.  pp.  46. 


THE  desrgn  of  this  tract  is  the  same 
as  that  which  we  have  just  noticed. 
Taking  Ephes.  ti.  I.  as  a  Calvinistrc,  and 
Ezek.  xviit.  30, 31.  as  anArminian  the- 
sis, he  endeavours  to  shew  that  conclu- 
sions may  be  drawn  upon  each  system^ 
at  which  both  Calvii|ists  and  Anxkinians 


would  shudder.  He  therefore  advises 
that  an  adherence  to  system  belaid  aside; 
and  affirms  tliat  by  so  doing,  the  church 
of  England  has  formed  a  creed  which  is 
neither  calTHUStk,  aor  arminian* — but 
scriptmral. 


Art.  XVI.  The  Economy  of  the  Covenantt  Between  God  and  Man,  Con^rehendtn^  m 
compete  Body  of  Divinit)',  In  Two  Folvmes,  By  Herman  W^tsivs,  Ij.  D.  Faiths 
fully  trandated  from  the  Latin ^  and  carefully  revtsedf  hy  Wm.  CaoonsHANKy  D.  D. 
To  which  ufrtfixed^  the  Life  of  the  Author*     8ro.  pp.  472.  464. 


THE  fame  of  this  work,  which  is  the 
very  essence  of  ealvrnism,  is^  we  pre- 
»mc,  very  widely  spread.  The  origi- 
nal was  published  by  the  learned  author, 
^th  a  dedication  to  William  I^.  in  the 
year  16(^  ;  and  the  first  edition  of  the 


translation  now  before  vts  appeared  ia 
1763.  As  this  is  a  mere  repubhcation  of 
a  work  which  has  been  so  long  before 
the  world,  our  duty  is  performed  when 
we  have  thus  announced  the  appearance 
of  a  new  edttioAi 


A&T.  XVII.  Hor^  Solitartitf  m  two  Volumes  ;  or  Etsap  upon  some  remarlahfe  Names 
and  Tales  of  Jtsus  Christy  occurring  in  the  OldTestament^  and  declaratm  of  his  essential 
Divinity  and  gracious  Offices  in  the  Redemptionjjf  Men*  To  whlcB  is  asmeattd^  an  jEssayp. 
chief y  historical^  upon  the  Doctrvu  of  the  Trinity.  The  Third  Eduimu  8vo»  pp. 
574.  518, 


THE  second  rolume  of  this  work  has 
the  following  title  prefixed  to  it,  «*  Es- 
says upon  some  remarkable  Names  and 
Tklei  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  occurrmg 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and 
declarative  of  his  essential.  Divinity 
and  gracious  Offices  in  the  Salvation 
of  Men  :  To  which  is  annexed,  a  brief 
Account  of  the  Heresies  relative  to  the 
Doctrine  of   the    Holy    Spirk,  whict 


have  been  puhltsbed  since  the  Christian 
-Era." 

This  work,  the  nature  of  which  is  so. 
clearly  stated  ii^  the  title  pages,  was 
first  pubCsned,  we  belicTe,  m  1776^ 
The  date  of  the  scccmkI  edition  we  do 
not  know.  It  has  long  since  obtained 
the  character  of  a  very  leamed,  though^ 
in  many  instances,  a  too*  fanciful,  per* 
ibrmance. 


SERMONS  AND  PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

A»T.  XVIIT.  Sermons  on  PulUc  Occasions^  and  a  Letter  on  theological  Study.  By. 
Robert,  late  Archhlshop  of  Tori.  Tv  which  are  prefixedf  Memoirs  of  his  Llfcf  by^ 
Geoige  Hay  DauMMOND,  A,  M>  Prebendary  of  Tori.     8vo.  pp.  218. 


THESE  sermons  are  thus  again  in* 
troduced  to  public  notice  ^ 

"Twenty-six  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
decease  of  the  vcncfable  author  of  the  &i\- 
lowmg  ?criuon»,  and  the  simpint  ^blet  bus 
not  btctt  erected  i*>his  mcniDry,  nor  even  Iris 
^me  iittctihed  on  the  stone  which  protects 
bi'*  rcmaiiii.  Such  tribute,  howcxer  due, 
**3  not  indeed  ilece$ury  W  (i*  the  wiiwu^ 


brancc  of  his  virtues  and  talents  in  the  breast 
of  his  sunrivini;  family  and  ^^e^d^  ;  and  with 
frgard  to  posterity,  when  he  gave  to  the' 
world  such  di*M:our)ies  as  occasions  of  nati- 
onal thanksgiving  or  humiUalion  i»(juircd» 
liirn  to  pre;ich  and  to  publish*  he  himself 
*  excgii  monjumejituni  are  pcreunias.'  Ilicy' 
are  now  become  ^rurcci  and  in  reprinting, 
them,  with  a  bricl'  sketch  of  this  aniiablc 
prelate's  OwcnipbryJirc,  togeiherjvvlU  ilciJcr 
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on  theological  study,  which  ilbi9tratcs  those 
religious  principles  on  which  he  founded  his 
doctrine  and  liis  practice,  the  editor  trusts  he 
shall  not  only  tesilfj-  his  own  filial  revcrencf, 
but  gratify  those  connected  by  ties  of  blood, 
amitVy  or  gratitude,  .ind  offer  a  work  neither 
luiacccptoble  nor  unprofiitible  to  the  public 
at  laf^.'* 

The  sermons  now  republished  are* 

1.  A  sermon  preached  before  the  ho- 
nourable house  of  commons,  at  St. 
Margaret's,  Westminster,  on  Saturday, 
Jan.  30th.  I74T-8. 

2.  A  sermon  preached  before  the  house 
of  lords,  in  the  abbey  church  of  West- 
minster, on  Tuesday,  April  25,  1749; 
being,  the  da^  appoiiuad.  by  .hi&  Majesty 
ibr  a  general  thanksgiving  for  the 
peace. 

3.  A  sermon  preached  in  the  parish 
church  of  Christ  Church,  London,  on 
Thursday,  April  2(>th,.  1753;  being  the 
tixne  of  the  yearly  mcetinjj  of  the  chil- 
dren educated  in  tlie  chanty  schools  in 
and  about  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster. 

4.  A  sermon  preached  before  the  in- 
corporated  society  for  tlie  propagation 
of  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts,  at  their 
anniversary  meeting.in  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Mary-le-Bcw,  on  Friday,  Feb. 
15,  1754. 


■  5«  A  sermon  preached  before  die 
house  of  lords,  in  the  abbey  church  of 
Westminster,  on  Friday,  February  16, 
1759 ;  being  the  day  appointed  by  his 
Majesty's  royal  proclamation  for  a  ge- 
neral fast. 

6.  A  sermon  preached  at  the  corona- 
tion of  king  George  III.  and  queen 
Charlotte,  ia  the  abbey  church  of  West- 
minster, Sept.  22,  176L 

These  discourses  are  written  in  gene* 
ral  with  great  vigour  of  thought,  and 
strength  of  diction ;  but  they  contain 
many  things,  which  it  would  be  now 
out  of  seasoa  either  to  censure  or  tn 
praise.  Many  of  the  principles  incul- 
cated in  tkcm  were,  in  their  day,  ad- 
mired by  some,  and  opposed  by  odiers ; 
many  will  at  stll  times  be  consider^  as 
l»aving.  their  foundation,  in  truth»  and 
tending  to  the  advancement  both  of  pri- 
vate and  of  public  good.  As  much  as 
productions  of  this  nature  can  contribute 
to  perpetuate  a  name,  tliese  discourses 
will  contribute  to  distinguish  the  name 
of  Drummond.  ' 

The  letter  on  theological  study  con- 
tains many  useful  hints,  and  points  out 
many  valuable  works  to  the  attention  of 
the  Uieological  student. 


Art.  XIX. 


SirmonSf  chiefy  GecMional^  on  Important  SuBjects.    By  Sauvhl  Martin, 
JD .  Z2.  Minuter  of  Menimcdl^ .  8vo.  pp.  381. 


THIS  volume  contaii[\s  no  more  than 
eight  sermons  and  a  dedication,  wluch 
in  the  present  day  will  be  regarded  as  of 
very  unusual-length,  as  it  occupies  ihiriy^ 
nine  piiges.  llie  frst  of  the  discourses 
was  preached  on  occasion  of  the  death  of 
the  late  ertrl  of  Leven,  who  had  been  for 
nineteen  years  lord  high  commissioner  in 
the  general  assembly  of  die  church  of 
Scotland,  and  who  died  in  the  year  1802, 
at  the  advanced  a^  of^ghty.  The  re- 
marks in  it  are  plain  and  important,  and 
may  be  read  with  advantage  by  persons 
of  family  and  rank.  Hie  second  sermon 
is  a  fiineral  discourse  on  the  death  of  lady 
Leven,  in  which  also  many  excellent  ob- 
servadons  occur  in  praise  of  female  piety,, 
and  in  demonstration  of  the  importance 
of  the  female  qhamcter.  "  Both  these  ser- 
mons," the  author  informs  us,  '*  were  cir- 
culated among  his  own  friends,  ahd  the 
friends  of'the  noble  family  of  Leven  and 
Melville,  but  it  occurred  to  him,  and  to 
others,  that  a  volume  would  prove  a  more 
proper  and  permanent  token  of  his  re- 


gards than  a  single  discourse.  A  sclec* 
tion  was  accordingly  made,  and  it  is 
hoped,  such  as  will  accord  with  die  fu- 
neral ones,  and  their  accompaniments."' 
Preface,  Tlic  third  discourse  is  on  the 
preservation  and  transmission  of  the 
scriptures,  preached  at  the  opening  of' 
die  synod  of  Fife,  and  placed  in  diis  col- 
lection, because  "  it  confirms  faith  in 
that  revelation  which  lord  and  lady  Lc- 
ven  processed  and  honoured."  Indepen- 
dent upon  this  consideradon  it  will  be 
regarded  as  not  undeserving  of  public 
auendon,  since  it  contains  a  ver)-  satis- 
factory view  of  the  important  subject 
upon  which  it  treats.  The  fourth  dis- 
course, of  a  verv  inferior  cast,  is  a  per- 
suasive to  attachment  to  the  church  of 
Scotland,  and  printed  in  this  volume,  be- 
cause the  noble  pair  were  firmly  attached 
to  that  church,  lliey  also  detested  ir- 
religion^  they  shunned  the  irreligious, 
andhence  tht fifth  sermon  introduced  int« 
this  collection  is  endded  ««  The  enemies 
of  the  gospel  objects  of  abhorrence^*' 
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)!ii  the  ijxti^  *<  Infidels  an  untoward  ge- 
neration." We  cannot  commend  un- 
teservecUj  the  spirit  wuh  which  these 
fliscoorses  are  composed.  They  display, 
bdeed,  much  zeal  for  the  honour  of 
Christianity,  and  great  solicitude  to  prp- 
▼ent  the  diffusion -of  infideh'ty,  but  there 
h  little  ef  tliat  charity,  of  no  less  esti- 
mation in  an  apostle's  judgment,  than 
zeal*  "  which  thinketh  no  evil,  hopeth. 
ail  things,  beUeveth  all  things. ' '  We  are 
persuaded  that  in  our  attachment  to. the 
Hiterests  of  Terealed  religion  we  do  noi 
yidd  to  Dr.  Martin,  or  any  who  stand 
forth  in  its  defence;  but  we  cannot 
Join  tn  the  iUiberality  of  those  who, 
without  any  discrimination,  treat  all  un« 
belkyent  as  persons  of  weak  judgment, 
incapable  of  duly  estimating  moral  qvU 
deace,  or  of  such  depraved  hearts  as  ob- 
stinately to  shut  their  minds  against  the 


influence  of  the  tmth.  Amsca  VvrUas-^ 
4ed  nui^'it  j^mtCiL  QhiWThu  The  sevcnii 
sermon,  tlie  object  of  which  is  to  encou- 
rage  us  to  be  tranquil  amidst  wars  and 
rumours  of  wars,  appears  in  this  volume 
because  the  righteous,  among  whom  lord 
and  lady  Leven  were  eminently  distin- 
guished, enj<iy  tranquillity  in  times  of 
alarm  and  danger.  **  For  the  righteous 
is  reserved  a  state  of  matured  perfection 
and  felicity."  How,  therefore,  could  tlie 
selection  more  properly  conclude  than  by 
a  sermon  to  illustrate  '*  the  perftctton  anJt 
feJkitj  of  the  heavenly  state?** 

These  sermons  may  not  be  destitute  of 
interest  to  those  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  noble  persons,  to  the  memory  of 
whom  the  volume  is  devoted  ;  nor  wholly 
without  use  to  any  into  whose  hands  they 
may  chance  to  falL 


AiT.  XX.    Sermons  by  Charles  Peter  Lavard,  D.  D*  F.  RjS.  F.  A.S.  late  Dean 

of  BrlstoL  8vo.  pp.  297. 


THIS  posthumous  work  owes  its  pub- 
licatioQ  to  the  filial  piety  of  the  late  re- 
spected audior's  son,  ^  who  constiders  it 
the  best  duty  to  the  memory  of  a  revered 
parent,  to  endeavour  tx>  preserve  and 
difuse  the  principles  which  influenced 
his  life  and  animated  his  productions/' 
*  Many  respectable  friends,"  we  are  also 
iofbnned,  **  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  influence  of  his  preaching,  were  anxi-  - 
ous  that  the  exertion  of  the  author's  ta- 
lents should  continue  to  operate  with  per« 
manent  effect,  trusting  that  the  argu- 
ments which  had  been  successful  in  the 
pulpit,  might  prove  efficacious  in  the^ 
closet.'* 

Were  the  merit  of  the  volume  before 
as  to  be  decided  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  have  patronized  its  pub- 
lication, we  should  have  nothing  more 
to  say,  than  that  above  forty  pages  are 
Sled  with  the  names  of  subscribers,  and 
that  the  suffrages  of  twelve  hundred  have 
tefierred  it  to  me  raqst  honourable  class 
of  pulpit  compositions.  But  the  impar- 
tial critic  must  treat  this  host  as  a  host 
of  friends,  and  not  of  jndges,  presenting 
themselves  to  bear  their  united  and  pleas- 
ing testimony  to  the  worth  of  Dr.  La- 
yard  ^s  character,  rather  than  to  the  lite- 
rary exceUence  of  his  posthumous  dis- 
courses. Uninfluenced  then  by  a  list  of 
names,  half  the  number  of  which  would 
have  rescued  a  Castcll,  with  many  others, 
whose  learned  labours  have  benefited 
the  worldi  and  beggared  themselves,  from 


the  poverty  which  embittered  their  declin« 
ing  years ;  we  proceed  to  the  execution 
oTour  office. 

The  volume  consists  of  tevefitem  ser« 
mons  on  the  following  subjects:  Nativity 
of  our  blessed  Saviour.  Epiphany,  or  ma- 
nifestation of  our  Lord  to  the  Gentiles. 
Good  Friday.  On  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ.  Easter-day,  or  the  resurrecdorf 
©f  our  blessed  Saviour.  Whitsunday,  or 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Tlie 
praise  of  God  to  be  preferred  to  the 
praise  of  man.  On  the  7t^d  psalm,  3  parts. 
Onthegen?ral  fast,  1796.  The  excel- 
lence of^the  English  laws.  On  the  folly 
of  sin.  The  advantages  of  religion.  Oa 
the  cure  of  the  paralytic.  The  necessity 
of  referring  our  conduct  tb  the  divinfr 
judgment.  The  necessity  of  being  pre- 
pared for  death  ;  and,  The  reward  atten- 
dant on  the  conversion  of  a  sinner, 
preached  at  the  Magdalen  hospital. 

Plainness  of  style,  seriousness  of  spi- 
rit, and  earnest  desire  to  recommend 
what  the  preacher  esteemed  the  truth  of 
the  gospel,  and  a  zealous  wish  to  pro-^, 
dnce  in  his  hearers  the  rich  fruits  of  a 
holy  life,  are  the  distinguishing  features 
of  tnese  discourses.  Though  th'ey  cannot 
with  justice  be  ranked  among  the  high- 
est of  the  class  of  compositions  to  which' 
they  belong,  yet  they  ought  to  be  consi- 
dered as  holding  a  very  respectable  rank, 
1  he  best  discourse  in  the  volume  is  the 
last.  From  this  we  select  the  following 
passage,  as   containirg   very  rniportant 
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and  very  seasonable  caution  to  those  who 
bear  the  maternal  character,  and  are  de- 
sirous of  performing  the  maternal  duties. 

*'  Another  cause  of  female  ruin,  which  I 
should  tliiiik  unworthy  to  claim  your  atten- 
tion, but  on  account  of  its  extensive  and  de- 
•tractive  eflccis,  and  because  women  of  strict 

Srinciplcs  can,  if  they  will,  counteract  its  in- 
uence ;  is  the  little  attention  given  to  the 
propriety  of  external  decoration.  It  is  not 
easy  to  suppose,  that  purity  of  mindprevaiU, 
nvheie  indecency,  or  even  impropriety*  in  ap- 
parel is  adopted  and  encouraged.  It  seems 
father  inconsistent  for  a  mother,  whose  first 
duty  it  undoubtedly  is,  to  preserve,  in  her 
daughter's  mind,  the  amiable  timidity  of 
chi-istity,  and  the  delicate  reserve  of  modesty, 
to  permit  her  ito  appear  in  a  manner,  which 
conve^'s  an  idea  of  :»omcthing  more  tlian  bold- 
ness. '  On  the  extensive  prevalence  of  such 
examples  I  need  not  insist;  nor  on  the  folly, 
the  vanity,  the  extravagant  expences,  which 
devolve,  with  prevalent  modes  of  habiliment^ 
to  the  very  lowest  ranks. 

•*  But  all  these  give  ddvantages  to  the  trea- 
cherous seducer.  For  him  is  the,  as  yet  in- 
noceut^  victim  too  often  decorated;  while 
trifles*  instead  of  sound  opinions,  engross 
her  understanding ;  and  trifles,  imprudently 
accumulated  in  personal  ornament,  betray 
ber  into  difliculties  and  distresses,  which  li- 
centious vice,  impatieut  for  its  prey,  watches 
its  opportunity  to  remove. 
'*  VVith  Uiis  &tal  attention  to  trifles  is  al- 


ways a  desire,  and,  among  the  opulent,  a 
habitf  of  continual  dissipation  ana  amuse- 
ment. The  ereat  business  of  life  is  neglected 
for  these,  and  the  great  object  of  it  as  much 
forgotten,  as  if  our  manners  were  submitted 
to  the  doctrines  o( Epicurus,  instead  of  being 
regulated  by  the  precepts,  restrained  by  the 
prohibitions,  or  sanctioned  by  the  promises  of 
the  gospel.  Nor  is  this  confined  to  the  su- 
perior ranks.  Is  it  not  notorious  that  the  pro- 
vision which  should  be  made  for  old  age,  or 
for  posterity,  from  the  earning  of  industry* 
is  capiinuatly  dissipated  in  a  giddy  round  of 
pleasures  }  But  will  any  parent,  who  has  ma- 
ternal affections,  endure  the  thought  of  her 
child  being  betra)red,  in  the  mid:>t  of  these 
enen^ating,  these  intoxicating  delusions^  into 
niin?  Can  she  answer  it  to  herself  to -con- 
spire with  the  ^orld  against  her  own  child » 
by  encouraging  her  to  prefer- fleeting  plea- 
sures to  permanent  happiness  ?  Can  she  be- 
hold, witnout  horror,  the  danger  of  her  be- 
ing cut  off  from  society,  or  even  from  life,  in* 
the  midst  of  such  a  heedless  career?  If  she 
cannot  do  this,  let  her,  as  she  regards  the  vir- 
tue of  her  diild,  preserve  her  from  the  dan- 
gers of  dissipation,  by  precept,  by  warning  ; 
but  especially,  by  hqr  own  domestic  example/* 

From  the  whole  of  this  discourse,  we* 
are  led  to  suspect,  that  the  .selection 
might  have  been  made  so  as  to  secure  to 
the  deceased  author  a  larger  and  a  more 
durable  portion  of  fame. 


Art.  XXL    Practical  Dl^cottriei  By  the  Reverend  Richard  WAiNSft,  Curate  of  St. 
Jame^'e  Parish^  Bath.  VoL  II.  8vo.  pp.  232. 


THE  former  volume  of  these  dis- 
courses came  under  our  notice  last  year, 
and  we  gave  as  firithful  an  account  as 
vre  were  able  of  the  blemishes,  and  the 
excellencies  by  which  it  was  distin- 
guished* 'l^he  volume  now  before  us 
possesses  much  of  the  same  character  as 
its  precursor ;  displays  the  same  ardent 
mind,  the  same  zeal  for  the  honour  of 
the  gospel,  the  same  indignation  against 
those  who  despise  or  who  disregard  its 
injunctions,  and  the  same  occasional 
ne^ligencics  of  stile.  The  volume  com. 
prises  nifie  sermons:  1.  The  duty  of 
oearers  of  the  word.  2.  The  import- 
ance ot  religion  to  states.  3.  The  bles- 
sings, happiness,  and  adv^tntages  of  pub- 
lic worsfxip,  4.  Christian  beneficence. 
5.  Brotherly  love.  6,  ihe  redemption 
of  time.  7.  The  road  to  salvation. 
8.  The  friendship  of  the  world  and  its 
consequences.  9.  The  duty  and  qua- 
lities of  preachers  of  the  word. 

Throughout  the  whole '  of  these  ani- 
mated discourses,  Mn  Warner  seems  to 
have  bad  in  view  the  admonition  which 


he  addresses  to  his  brethren  in  the  last  * 

discourse : 

'<  But  be  ye  not  deceived,'  ye  sons  of 
Levi,  '  God  is  not  to  be  mocked  ;  for  w  hat- 
soever  a  man  soweth,  that  also  shall  he  reap.* 
If  ye  shall  betray  the  trust  which  ye  have  vo- 
luntarily undertaken  to  discharge;  if  ye  with- 
hq\d  or  pervert  the  precepts  of  the  gospel ;  if 
ye  apply  to  the  crying  sins  of  the  times  in 
which  ye  live,  the  gentle  emol^ents,  the  pal- 
liating excuses  which  secular  interests  may 
suggest  in  (heir  behalf,  instead  of  the  caustic 
apostrophes  which  the  gospel  of  Christ  has 
levelled  against  them;  depend  upon  it,  your 
treachery  will  be  punished  by  antdequate 
retribution ;  ye  ma^  succeed  in  your  tvorldly 
aims,  but  you  will  mfailibly  lose  your  souls-'^ 
for  God  has  himself  deehired  to  everv  teacher 
of  his  word,  *  Q  son  of  maf,  1  have  set 
thee  a  watchman^  unto  the  house  of  Israel; 
therefore  thou  shiU  hear  the  word  at  my 
mouth,  and  warn  them  from  me.*' 

Caustic  apostrophes  lose  none  of  their 
force  in  pa5.^ing  through  the  lips  of  our 
preacher;  but  wc  are  not  sure  that  either 
Mr.  Warner's -reputation,  as.  a  minister 
of  the  gospel,  or  the  saeced  cause  of  re- 
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ligion  and  virtue  in  which  he  is  so  zeal- 
ously engaged,  would  in  any  respect 
suffer,  if  he  copied  more  closely  that 
union  of  mildness  and  severity  which 
so  admirably  characterised  the  discourses 
of  the  Saviour. 

In  the  second  sermon,  **  upon  the  Im- 
portance of  religion  to  states,"  Mr. 
Warner  insists  upon  the  duty  of  regular 
attendance  upon  public  worship,  and 
inveighs  against  every  practice  bv  which 
the  lower  or  the  middle  orders  of  society 
are  detained  or  allured  from  the  services 
of  the  christian  temple.  The  practice  of 
Sunday  drills  appears  to  have  been  prin- 
cipally in  his  view ;  and  sopn  after  the 
delivery  of  the  sermon  he  communicated 
his  opinions  upon  that  subject  more  fully, 
in  a  letter  inserted  in  the  Bath  Chronicle. 
In  the  preface  to  this  volume,  that  letter 
is  reprinted,  together  with  a  short  cor* 


respondence  which  it  occasioned.   .Mr. 

Warner  here  stands  upon  vantage 
ground,  and  although  his  letters  faihd 
of  attaining  the  proposed  end,  (that  of 
prevailing  upon  the  magistracy  of  the 
city  of  Bath  to  prevent  tne  further  pro- 
fanation of  those  hours  of  the  sabbath 
usually,  set  apart  for  the  service  of  God) 
yet  they  occasioned  to  himself  (he  ob- 
serves) a  gratification,  second  only  in 
degree  to  that  which  would  have  re- 
sulted from  a  complete  accomplishment 
of  their  design,  an  unanimous  and  public 
vote  of  thanks  from  a  full  and  respect- 
able vestry  of  his  own  parishioners.— 
We  congratulate  him  upon  having  pa- 
rishioners so  well  disposed  ;  and  heartily 
join  with  him  in  commending  the  senti- 
ment of  bishop  Home,  *'  If  men  will 
protect  religion,  God  will  protect  them." 


Art.  XXII.     Sermons ^  delivered  to  the  Congregation  of  Protestant  Dlssinters  at  Call^ 
Lane  Chafelf  Leeds.    By  Joseph  Bowoen.     8vo.  pp.  407* 


WHEN  the  important  relation  be- 
tween a  minister  and  his  people  has  sub- 
sisted long,  with  mutual  satisfaction  and 
advantage,  it  is  natural  for  the  hearers 
to  wish  that  some  portion  of  the  instruc- 
tion they  have  received  should  be  pre- 
served by  more  durable  materials  than 
their  own  decaying  memories ;  that  they 
may  have  at  han/  the  wise  counsels,  and 
the  consoling  words  of  their  faithful 
pastor,  and  be  able  to  impart  to  those  in 
whose  welfare  they  are  most  deeply  in- 
terested, the  truths  which  have  impressed 
their  own  minds,  kept  alive  and  invi- 
gorated their  own  piety,  sootlied  their 
own  sorrows,  and  animated  them  in  the 
discharge  of  the  great  duties  of  life. 
Such  a  wish  is  creditable  to  the  people, 
aadhighly  gratifying  to  the  conscientious 
minister.  To  such  a  wish  the  respect- 
able publication  now  before  us  is  owing  ; 
as  appears  from  the  singularly  modest 
introductory  address  by  which  these  ser- 
mons are  ushered  into  the  world. 

'*  Tlie  author  of  these  discourtes  has  no 
«htr  apology  lo  offer  for  their  public  a^jprar- 
ince  than  one,  which  has  often  been  received 
wiih  sufpicion, .  and  sometimf s  wiih  con- 
tempt He  persuades  hi nudt',  however,  that 
in  his  case,  the  solicitation  of  friends  avUI  be 
^lo^ved  to  be  a  plea  of  more  than  common 
wci^t.  He  has  been  for  twcnty-eij^ht  years 
Uje  nanisler  of  a  religious  society,  frorn  the 
nicmbertoT  which  he  has  received  incessant 
nd  iaoninerable  marks  of  friendship.  A 
f^  nipQths  a^  a  note  was  delivered  to  him» 
i:gned  by  thirty- two  of  them,  requesting  tliat 
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he  would  give  them  an  opportunity  of  read- 
ing to  their  fjniilics  a  few  of  the  serniont 
wliich,  he  trusts,  something  better  than 
compliment  or  partiality  induced  them  to  say 
that  they  had  heard  with  pleasure  and  advan  - 
t:ige.  It  would  not  become  him  toattempt  t^ 
vindicate  the  souiulncss  of  their  judgment,  in 
putting  him  upon  this  service ;  but  he  must 
oe  allowed  to  mention  tl.at  their  usual  kind- 
ness and  liberality  towards  hiai  were  dis].'iaycd 
by  their  sending,  together  with  the  request,  a 
lubscription,  which  amply  secures  hiia  from 
all  iR'cuuiary  risk  in  tne  publication.  To 
their  particular  use-thTs  volume  is  most  grate- 
fully i»nd  afi'ectionaielv  dedicated. 

**  The  friends  of  tfic author  intimated,  in 
the  note  which  he  has  nrcruioncd,  a  hope 
thai  some  of  his  sermons  migiu  not  only  be 
reviewed  by  themselves  and  their  families 
with  a(J\'antagc,  bu:  be  acceptable  and  use- 
ful in  a  scmu'wha:  la;  j^er  circle  ilum  that  to 
which  tlifv  Had  been  confuted.  He  h?s  no 
very  fa:v»;ninc  exptclutions  ili3t  sr.ch  view.i 
will  be  rfuiisjd.  ttat  havii:p;  Lfcn  inducfid 
to  print  the  volume,  he  trusts  tiiat  the  pub- 
licaiioti  of  it  will  not  be  iicld  unpardonabiy 
presumptuous.*' 

The  liberality  of  the  congref^ation  at 
Call-line  deserved  to  be  thus  rc^cordcd, 
ZTiA  will,  v:e  hope,  h*  the  me^ns  of  ex- 
citmjj:  a  •■Im'l'rir  Spirit  i:i  other  opulent 
socit^iie.; ;  mnny  of  v.hom  v/ould  i^ladly 
see  son:e  of  the  hboars  of  their  ministers 
perpeiuared,  hut  rcrl^ct  not  that  they  are 
in  general  those  v;ho  cahnot  trust  to  a 
casuiil  purchase  to  defray  the  greiit  ex- 
pence  incurred  by  publishing  a  work  of 
even  a  mcder^t;?  iixe. 
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Tic  volume  before  us  contains  twenty  ' 
sermons.  !•  The  desire  of  life.  2.  The 
unreasonableness  of  discontent.  3*  The 
iinprofitHbleness  of  dtscohtent.  4.  The 
tmion  of  e;odline»s  with  contentment. 
5.  The  ?nmience  of  the  chancres  of  life 
to  promote  the  fear  of  GodT  (?.  The 
resemblance  between  the  rain  and  the 
snow,  and  the  word  of  God.  7.  The 
sinfulfiftss  of  disregarding  conscientious 
doiibts.  8.  The  lawfulness  of  deriving 
innocent  enjoyfticiits  from  the  gifts  of 
God.  9.  The  generous  zni  compre- 
hensive spirit  of  the  christian  religion. 
10.  The  disinfefesttd  benevolence  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  M.  Active  bene- 
volence honoured  and  Rewarded  by  God. 
12.  The  proper  estimation  of  ourselves 
with  regard  to  God.  13,  The  proper 
estimation  of  ourselves  with  regard  to 
men.  It.  Tho  long  sufFei^g  of  bro- 
therly kindness.  15.  Observations  on 
the  unbelief  of  our  Lord's  kinsmen. 
16.  God  not  chargeable  with  the  sins  of 
men.  17.  The  guilt  incurred  by  lead- 
ing otliers  into  sin.  18.  The  danger  of 
suffering  ourselves  to  be  mislejd  by  others. 
19  The  importance  and  necessity  of 
pleasure  ift  the  service  of  God.  20. 
X)cath  considered  as  a  separation  from 
the  society  of  men. 

These  important  subjects,  selected  and 
arranged,  as  is  evident  from  the  above 
enumeration,  with  great  judgment,  are 
treated  with  ability,  and  many  weighty 
practical  truths,  deduced  from  them,  are 
enforced  wkh  much  energy  and  effect* 
We  sincerely  regret  that  oar  liftiits  will 
not  allow  of  ntl  the  etttacts  we  should  be . 
glad  to  make.  We  will,  however,  select 
one  passage,  as  a  favourable  specimen 
ef  our  author's  style  and  m:\nncr,  and 
containing  sound  doctrme,  too  much 
overlooked  and  despised  in  the  present 
Ttoisy  state  of  religion  amongst  us.  It 
f  jrms  one  topic  in  tlie  sixth  discourse. 

•*  Tliere  is,  thirdly,  onolhcr  point  of  re- 
semblance between  I  he  rain  ana  the  9no\v, 
and  the  word  of  God,  to  which  our  ihoughi» 
may  In;  turned  with  advantage  f  nnd  (hat  is, 
ill  their  coitunon  manner  of  operation  ;  both 
produce  their  intended  cfi'etts  gruiiuuliy, 
gently,  and  silently. 

•*  Sucii  a  point  of  resemblance  is  more 
plainly  marked  in  other  passages  of  scripture; 
in  the  words  of  ihe  great  messenger  of  God 
to  his  ancient  pcopre,— *  my  doctrine  sImiU 
drop  as  the  rain,  my  speech  shall  distil  as  the 
dew,  as  the  small  rain  upon  the  tender  herb, 
and  as  the  showers  upon  the  grass  ;*  and  in 
the  prophetic  declaration  <]Uot^  before  with 
a  different  view, — *  he  shall  come  down  lil^e 


rain  upon  the  mowen  giass*  as  showers  than 
water  the  earth.* 

•*  The  waters  of  hcayen  occasionally  de- 
scend in  torrents ;  an*  though,  when  they 
do  so,  they  certainly  accomplish  some  pur- 
pose of  wi^ohi  and  kindness,  they  spread 
devastation  and  ruin  within  a  small  cirdc, 
and  beyond  that  circle  pass  away  with  the 
same  s||refcd  and  violence  with  wfcfieh  iher 
fall.  It  is  when  the  lain  drops  upoa  the  pas- 
tures of  the  wilderness,  and  wheii  the  dew 
distils  unpcrceived,  that  the  hills  rejoice  on 
everj-  side^  and  tVie  vallies  are  almndantly  co- 
vered over  with  corn.  It  is  in  the  sdent, 
though  never-ceasing  influence  of  ihese  gwai 
agents,  that,  in  climates  like  ours,  almost 
sure  and  inKftterruptcd  fertility  is  produced. 
Unlike  many  of  the  performances  of  men  v 
their  effects  are  vast  without  parade,  and 
magnificent  without  reports 

*^  h  was  mentioned,  yott  reiftembcr,  a* 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  long-pro- 
mised Saviour,  *  tliat  he  shookl  not  stiivc, 
nor  cry,  nor  canse  his  voiee  to  be  heard  m 
the  streets.'      Like  gentleness,    like    entire? 
freedom  from  all  ▼iolcnce,  noise,  a»id  pre- 
tence, are  the  ^nume  characteristics  of  th€ 
word  of  God,  bv  whomsoever  dclivercil.     It 
appears  to  be  the  fixed  rule  of  him,  from 
whom  rt  ourTKS,  that  it  should  *  drop  as  the 
rain,  and  distil  like  the  dew.'    Once,  indeed, 
he  spake  to  hi*  peopK?  from  the  midst  of  trt- 
meiidoiis  daftrkncss,-  lightning  and  ihuuder; 
Imt  this  was  to  answer  an  extraordinarj-  pur- 
pose.    And  whatever  resemblatiec  there  may 
be  in  parts  of  the  ancient  law,  or  some  cir- 
cumstances of  its  dispc»s:>tion,  to  the  storms 
whieh  nivage  the  earth,  :md  alarm  its  inha- 
bitants ;  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  \yt  seed  m 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the"  way  in 
which  it  was  jjromulgated.    The  Jiitiour  and 
his  religion  uniformly  came  down  like  *  the 
smaW  rain  trpon  the  ttmler  herb,*  and  with 
'  the  u>ual  gcntlcncijs  and  silence  of  the  bhow- 
ers  tf  jai  water  the  earth.     He  himself  de- 
clared, that  •  the  kingdom  of  God  cometh 
not  wiih  observation.'     In  the  beginningr  >t 
came  not  with  pAiup  and  power,  and  a  Tond 
report  among  na-ii.    It  prevailed  gloriously 
indeed ;  but  witliout  any  helps  or  recom- 
mendations of  this  sort.    So  it  lias  proceeded 
in  suhse()ueiit  ages ;  gcnUy,  modestly,  and 
privately,    like   its   founder;    uupreiendin|;, 
like  the' principles  on  which  it  is  built.    So  it 
proceeds  at  present ;  and  the  more  strictly  il 
abides  by  tnis  rule,  the  more  free  >l  is  from 
all  just  sujpirion.      As  weU  when  it  first 
takes  possession  of  the  heart,  as  in  its  esta- 
blishment and  prooresfi,  rt  appears  the  more 
truly  honourable  the  less  notice  it  elaims  ; 
the  more  sure  in  proportion  to  its  giaduai 
advancement. 

'*  Christians  ha\'e  imagined,  indeed,  that 
the  '  Quick  and  powerful*  nature  of  the  word 
of  God  ought  to  be  displayed  by  somestrikini^ 
change;  especially  at  its  first  eotraoce  int« 
the  mind.  But  most  pretences  to  sudden 
and  noisy  conversion  seem  to  be  strongly  re 
proVcd  by  that  reprtseptation  •f  the  divine 
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inculcate  it,  seeing  as  they  ImagiDe  the  liitle 
fruit  of  their  enae;ivour8,  are  continually 
ready  to  take  up  the  mournful  complaint,— 
ah,  *  I  have  laboured  in  vain,  I  have  spent 
my  strength  for  nouf^t.'  Let  them  temem- 
iier  that  it  is  the  determination  of  him,  fromt 
whom  this  word  proceeds,  that  its  operatioii 
and  urogress  shall  be  like  those  of  the  taia 
and  tne  snaw.  Let  them  recollect  that  tfaers 
may  be  very  desirable  fruiti  of  their  labour^ 
where  these  dfects  arc  but  little  manifest  to 
the  world.  Let  tlfcm  hope  tltat  in  many 
cases,  the  word,  which  seems  to  return  unto 
them  void>  is  yet  operating  for  good  slowly 
and  silently,  'lite  christian,  who  mourns 
that  he  is  unimpressed  and  anedified  by  theif 
mtnistry,  may»  in  a  state  of  greater  lights 
discern  that  it  would  have  been  fiital  to  bis 
character  and  his  hopes,  tp  have  been  left 
without  the  aid  which  they  afibrded  him.**    - 

The  friends  of  the  author  hare,  w» 
believe,  not  indul^d  a  vain  hope*  *  that 
these  sermons  will  be  acceptable  and 
usefol  in  a  much  larger  circle  than  that 
to  which  they  have  been  confined.* 


vrisdom,  to  which  we  are  now  attending. 
In  the  hand  of  him,  who  issues  its  com  mis- 
sion. It  may  come  like'the  resistless  torrent 
from  the  donds,  and  instantly  bear  down 
erery  thing  that  opposes  ;  for  we  are  not  to 
topposetlnt  he  is  fettered  by  rules,  nor  can 
we  without  ei^treme  presumption  set  bounds 
to  his  operations.  Bui  facts,  as  well  as 
reason  and  analcwy,  afford  ground  to  apprc* 
bend  that'such  c£cts  may  he  as  transient  as 
they  are.  sudden ;  as  fruitless  of  abiding  good 
as  they  are  Alii  of  wonder.  Cases  of  this 
kiad  appear  much  less  like  the  rain  and  the 
snow,  as  they  usually  come  down  from  hea- 
ven, than  like  what  is  called  the  bursting  of 
a  doud  upon  the  mountains  ;  which  inun- 
^ dates  the  neighbourhood  instead  of  soflenlng 
sod  fertilising  it,  and  sometimes  tears  up  the 
Tery  soil,  and  leaves  the  spot  a  ruin  wluch 
before  was  a  wilderness. 

^  And  if  the  representation  before  us  do 
thus  reprove  on  the  one  hand,  it  no  less  ef- 
feetuaily  elevates  and  comforts  on  the  other. 
The  friends  of  divine  truth  often  lament  that 
itse&cts  are  not  more  apparent  and  striking. 
Tbey,  who  have  laboured  iong  to  unfold  and 

Aar.  XXIIL  Serment  en  varioui  SvibjecU*  By  John  Gaose,  A.  Jf«  F.AS.  Cvriif§ 
of  the  United  Paruiei  of  St^  Margaret  Pattens,  and  St^  Gabriel,  Fenchureh,  Lecturer, 
fge.  8ro.  pp.  213.  ^ 


THIS  is  a  second  Tolume  of  dis- 
courses, from  the  same  author,  and  it 
owes  its  publicity^  as  he  informs  us  in 
the  preface,  to  the  liberal  encourage* 
ment  which  was  shewn  to  the  former 
volume. 

The  sermons  are  thirteen  in  number, 
and  upon  the  following  subjects ;  1 .  Gni- 
titude  to  God.  2.  The  case  of  the  leper 
mentioned  in  the  5th  chapter  of  Luke. 
3b  On  not  living  to  ourselves.  4*  On 
the  parable  of  the  virgins.  5.  On  the 
&11  of  Peter.  6.  On  indifference  in  re- 
ligion. 7*  On  conforming  to  the  world* 
S.  On  a  future  resurrection.  9«  On  the 
power  ~of  conscience.  10.  On  doing 
well.     iU  On  the  parable  of  the  debtor 


and  two  creditors.    13.  On  the  love  of 
God.    IS.  On  the  fear  of  death* 

In  this  volume  we  meet  with  no  in- 
structive elucidation  of  the  language  of 
scripture,  no  laboured  defence  of  our 
common  faith,  no  flights  of  a  bold  and 
towering  eloquence.  Upon  the'  prin- 
ciples of  the  established  religion,  in  Ian* 
guage  generally  plain,  but  sometimes 
approaching  to  affectation,  the  preacher 
addresses  himself  not  so  much  to  the 
judgment  as  to  the  feelings  of  his  au- 
dience, and  endeavours  not  so  much  to 
convey  information,  as  from  the  influence 
of  those  motives  which  arise  from  the 
revelation  of  a  future  life,  to  lead  them 
to  a  wise  use  of  that  which  is  present. 


Art.  XXIV.  Sermont  chie/ly  Asigned  49  tlweidaie  some  of  the  leading  Doetiinrs  of  tit 
GotpeL  By  the  Rev*  Eowaab  Coorfia,  Rector  of  Hamytatl  RUware,  ^c.  &c. 
^vo.  pp.  2H4. 


THE  author  of  this  rolume,  as  he  ' 
himself  mforms  us,  once  preached  a  ser- 
mon before  the  archdeacon  and  clergy 
of  SuSbrd,  and  afterwards  printed  it 
at  their  request.  This  sermon  was  fa^ 
Tourably  received,  and  the  ^pr^acher  ob- 
tained many  amcurring  Iwsiimonies  from 
dificKBt  highly  respected  quarters,  of 
the  sottDdness  and  orthodoxy'  of  the 
doctrines  which  he  had  maintained.  By 
ibis  circumstance  he  was  induced  to  pre- 


pare a  small  volume  of  sermons,  in  which 
those  doctrines  should  be  more  distinctly 
stated,  aiid  more  clearly  elucidated.  In 
the  composition  of  these,  the  object  ht 
kept  immediately  in  view,  h€  assures  us, 
was  to  give  a  faithftil  and  perspicuous 
statemeht  of  evangelical  truth,  and  he 
now  submits  them  to  the  piiblic  ^with 
the  hope  that  they  may  be  instrumental 
in  spreading  the  know^edge  of  th;it  truth. 
That  such  was  the  object,   which^rf^ 


at 
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tudior  proposed  to  himself,  we  have  no 
ftason  to  doubt;  that  sucli  was  his  ardent 
wish,  we  are  not  disposed,  as  we  are  not 
qualified,  to  question.  But  the  objecu 
«f  our  fondest  pursuit  are  not  always  ob* 
tained,  nor  are  our  purest  and  most  be* 
nevolent  wishes  always  gratified.  The 
author  thinks  he  has  *  discovered  evan- 
gelical cmth;  others  have  thought  the 
same,  who  have  maintained  scarcely  any 
of  the  principles  thatare  here  expounded  s 
Others  also,  with  equal  zeal,  and  with 
Inore  ability,  have  recommended  their 
discoveries  to  general  notic^  and  ac« 
ceptance,  have  met  with  partial  atten- 
tiotif  and  soon  passed  away  into  oblivion. 
Our  veadera  may  judge  of  the  system  to 
which  Mr.  Cooper  attaches  the  title  of 
•vangelical  tmtfa,  by  the  following  enu* 
saeraticm  of  the  subjects  upon  which  he 
treats:  1.  God  glorified  in  the  sofferings 
of  Christ.  2.  Scriptural  statement  of  the 
4o€trint  of  jiistincatiou.  S.  The  doc* 
trine  of  fustincation  by  faith  only,  vin- 
dicatcfd  trom  the  charge  of  encouraging 


licentiousness.  4,  Scriptural  statement 
of  the  doctrines  of  human  corruption, 
and  of  the  renewal  of  the  heart  to  holi* 
ness.  5.  On  the  gift  of  the  spirit.  6. 
On  the  danger  of  being  corrupted  from 
the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ.  ?•  Christ's 
yoke  an  easy  yoke.  8.  Christ's  burden 
an  easy  burden.  9.  The  danger^  of  a 
worldly  spirit  illustrated  in  the  history 
of  Lot.  10.  On  the  design  and  duties 
of  the  sabbath.  ]  1.  On  the  danger  and 
misery  of  self-deception.  12.  Christ  the 
beloved  and  the  friend  of  his  people. 

Concerning  the  truth  of  our  author's 
principles,  it  tsnot  our  province  to  judge. 
Tliey  are  such  as  have  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  councils  and  synods,  and  are 
avowed  in  the  articles  of  our  national 
church.  We  shall»  therefore,  only  ob- 
serve, that  they  are  recommended  by  the 
preacher  by  means  of  the  usual  argu- 
mentSy  without  any  attempt  to  rive  to 
them*  any  new  intepest,  either  oy  no- 
velty of  thought,  or  elbqucnce  of  diction. 


Aar.  XXV.  LeOure*  Mveredin  the  Parish  Church  of  Wakefi^U^  In  the  Year  1802, 
en  that  Part  of  the  Liturgy  ^the  Church  of  England  contained  in  the  Morning  Prayer » 
My  Thomas  Rooe^s*  M.A*  MaUer  of  the  Grammar  School^  &c^  ifc*  2  vols. 
fp.  S75  and  286. 


THESE  volumes  comprehend  thirty" 
tffw  lectures,  in  ^hich  every  part  of  the 
morning  service  is  distinctly  treated; 
not  indeed,  as  the  author  himself  con» 
fesses,  with  any  originality  of  thomght, 
but  in  such  a  manner  as  he  conceived 
would  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people,  to  whom  these  lectures  were  de- 
livered, a  due  sense  of  the  excellency 
and  utility  of  the  luurgy  of  the  church, 
and  lead  tliem,  as  far  as  possible,  to  re- 
duce to  daily  practice,  what  is  pro^ssedly 
admired  and  believed  by  her  members. 
'I'he  preacher  con^atulate&himself  upon 
haying  attained  his  object;  and  for  the 
st^ktf  of  his  oljvn  farhe,  he  wotrld  have 
been  ^ise  had  he  been  satisfied  with  this. 
Having  by  the  delivery  of  these  lectures 
answered,  as  he  supposes,  so  important 
an  efidt  be  oii^t  to  haie  been  aware 
that  the  publication  of  them,  iiowever 
solicited  by  his  parishioners,  who  c;mnot 
be  supposed  to  know  so  much  of  books 
:^  himself,  was  entirely  superseded  by 
the  similar,  but  superior  and  more  ex- 
tensive publications  of  WJieatley,  Shep- 
herd, and  others;  and  he  ought  to  have 
recommended  the  perusal  of  these,  as 
conveying  more  information  than  he  had . 


to  communicate.  Bat  powerful  is  the 
charm  of  seeing^  onr  name  emblazoned 
by  the  magic  hand  of  the  typographer  ; 
then  displayed  in  the  diurnal,  or  the 
monthly,  or  the  anntal  pnbltcattons ; 
and  finally  exposed  to  the  wandering  eye 
that  skims  the  motley  surface  of  the 
loaded  table  of  the  bookseller.  Many  a 
charitable  institution,  and  many  a  suf- 
fering individual,  receives  the  boon  tliat 
is  to  purchase  the  honour  of  a  printed 
name  ^  many  a  starving  son  of  geniust 
by  the  lure  of  a  printed  list  of  subscribers, 
obtains  the  reward  which  bis  talents 
alone  would  not  have  earned ;  and  over 
many  a  dull  and  useless  volume,  are  we 
condemned  to  pore,  and  n^  which, 
but  from  a  similar  principle,  would  have 
been  kept  m  its  original  and  merited  ob^ 
'sturity. 

Two  sermons  are  added  to  the  lectfiresy 
one  preached  on  Christmas-day,  1802; 
the  other  on  the  first  Sunday  m  the  year 

.  3*hese,  like  the  lectures^  display  gr«at 
seriousness  and  -great  orthodoxy,  ana  like 
them,  are  destitute  of  every  other  qua- 
Ihy  that  can  entitle  them  to  the  hoAosr 

of  publication. 
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Art.  XXVI.     Scrmonsp  h  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gisbokke,  M,  A. 

pp.  442. 


Vol.II.2dcJit. 


noance,  what  many  will  hear  with  plea- 
sure, that  the  second  volume  of  his  use- 
ful  sermons  has  arrived  at  a  second 
edition. 


Mr.  GISBORNE  is  so  well  known  to 
the  public,  and  so  generally  respected  as 
a  wi^e  and  able  instructor  in  religion  and 
moralJty>  that  all  praise  from  us  would 
be  superfluous.    We  have  only  to  an- 

AiT.  XXVIL  Sermom^  jekcted  and  ahrid^ed  eHe/lj  from  Minor  jfutbon^  from  Tnntty 
Sunday  to  the  Twenty-Jifth  Sunday  incluiive^  adapted  genrralty  to  the  Epistle ^  Gospel^  or 
firet  Lessons^  or  to  toe  several  Seasons  of  the  Year,  Together  nvitb  Eight  occasional 
Sermons  on  important  Sntjects ;  and  an  earnest  Exhortation  to  attend  Public  Worship^  C!fr» 
^f.  addressed  hy  a  Clergyman  to  his  Parishioners.  For  the  Use  of  Families,  By  ths 
Rev.  S.  CLAruAM,  Fuar  of  Christ  Church,  Hants,  bfc.  life.  Vol.  11.  bvo. 
pp.  716. 


THIS  ponderous  volume*  properly 
introduced  to  the  world  by  a  heavy  titlet 
is  composed  of  the  labours  of  many  di- 
vines, whose  works  are  rarely  met  with, 
and  some  of  whose  names  are  recorded 
only  in  their  own  scanty  and  almost  foa- 
gotten  works,  or  on  the  mouldering  stone 
that  covers  their  eartlily  remains,  in  some 
obscure  repository  of  the  dead.  The 
most  considerable  contributors  are  Skel« 
ton.  Dr.  St.  John  and  Riddoch  ;  bishop 
Richmond,  Dr.  Lawson,  Dr.  Lewis 
Atterbury,  Peters,  and  Reay,  have  also 
aforded  their  aid.  Dr.  Elsmere  has 
furnished  one  sermon,  as  also  Munton, 
Coddard,  bishop  Hickman,  Lloyd, 
Scattergood,  bishop  Pearce,  Dr.  Powell, 
snd  Catcoct.  And  six  of  the  sixty  ser- 
mons that  form  the  volume,  are  from 
the  pen  of  the  editor.  These  are  upon 
the  following  subjects :  Nathan's  reply 


to  David;  the  second  sermon  for  the 
sixth  Sunday  after  Trinity;  the  pharisee 
and  the  publican ;  the  second  sermon  for 
the  eleventh  Sunday  after  Trinity ;  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  arising 
from  Methodism  examined,  printed  be- 
fore separately ;  the  duty  and  advantage 
of  pastoral  visits;  perjury  ^  and  Sunday 
schools. 

The  first  volume  of  this  selection  has 
already  come  to  a  third  edition,  and  ai 
similar  fate  most  probably  awaits  the 
present,  both  on  account  of  the  judicious  > 
manner  in  whibh  it  is  in  general  com* 
piled,  and  the  extensive  benefit  it  pro- 
mises to  those  preachers  who  want  the 
industry  or  the  ability  to  lumish  new 
things  from  the  stores  of  their  own  minds, 
or  old  things  from  the  labours  of  their 
predecessors  in  the  gospel  vineyard. 


Aar.  XXVII T.  Sermons  on  several  Subjects  and  Occasions*  By  George  Vanbrvgr, 
LL»  B,  Rector  of  Aughtan,  and  Chaplain  to  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  fFiliiwn  Fre» 
dcrici,     Svo.  pp.  18i. 


THIS  work  is  from  the  Liverpool 
press,  and  affords  a  very  favourable  spe- 
cimen of  the  excellence  to  which  the  art 
•»f  printing  may  be  carried  in  a  provincial 
town.  We  wish  it  were  in  our  power 
also  to  observe,  that  this  small  volume 
aforded  us  a  favourable  specimen  of 
the  preacher's  abilities,  as  it  does  of  his 
good  intentions  and  bis  truly  christian 
spirit*  But  what  can  we,  with  strict  im- 
partiality, say  of  ah  author  who  ven- 
tures before  the  public  with  such  negli- 
gent composition  as  the  following  sen- 
tences exhibit  ? 

"  But  the  case  is  not  so  with  su  tcs  and 
ibj^doms  :  for  God  is  the  gracious  parent  of 
AUauukind;  amd  these  arc  more  iCsprcially 


the  objects  of  his  care  and  pioteetion,  be* 
can^e  the^  nre  eminently  useful  for  the  pre« 
servatton  of  order  and  harmony  in  tlie  moral 
world,  and  the  promotion  ot  public  goud. 
And,  therefore,  wc  may  suppose,  whcne\cr 
they  act  contrary  to  this  funaamcntal  dcsjen 
of  their  several  establishments,  they  ccrtaiulv 
become  subject  to  the  just  judgment  of  God.^' 
P.  3. 

"  We  find  a  desire  of  hapniuess  implanted 
within  U9»  in  common  with  alt  other  crea- 
tures, which,  we  may  be  certain,  was  not 
fiLircn  U3  in  vain.  To  those  beueath  us,  ////*• 
has  been  placed  in  the  present  tnomeuf ;  but 
man,  cr«nted  in  the  imajct*  of  his  ^fakiT,  and 
endowed  by  him  with  the  faculties  of  rpusoii 
and  undcrstaudinp.  has  been  therob)  made 
cajiahle  of  rcHecting  upon  the  pa?t,  and  look- 
ing fon\*ard  to  the  future**— 1*.  71. 
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.  *'  How  ttulv  impceasirc,  and  «wful  this 
icflectton,  that  almost  every  beat  tf  the  pen' 
dulum  strikes  Ike  arrow  qf  death  to  some  hu- 
man being!"— P.  122. 

"  Let  U5  first  consider  the  e^'ent  itself,  and 
the  remarkable  circumstances  which  attended 
it,  and  we  shaU  be  enabled  to  make  such  ob- 
servations upon  it,  as  may  be  useful  through- 
out the  whole  of  our  lives :  but,  more  espe- 
cially, as  may  produce  in  us  that  excellent 
virtue,  humility;  highly  ornamental  in  every 
Situation ;  and,  with  regard  to  our  religious 
conduct,  is  able  to  lay  in  us  that  foundation 
for  obedience  in  faith  and  practice,  and  for 
6ur  acceptance  with  God,  <  which  never  can 
be  removed^  but  standeth  fast  for  ever.**-^ 
P.  1«7- 

*'  From  having  been  so  near  the  person  of 
his  blessed  Lord,  the  natural  warmth  of  his 
disposition  m«st  have  been  excited  to  the 
most  attached  Teneimtioa.**'^-^'.  134,  &c. 


We  arc  disposed  to  gire  Mr.  Van- 
brugh  full  credit  for  the  most  npri^ht 
intentions,  an4  the  purest  zeal  in  the  im- 
portant situation  that  he  holds  as  a  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel  J  but  we  are  persuaded 
that  neither  the  interests  of  the  public* 
nor  the  fame  of  the  preacher  would  have 
sufferedi  if  the  sermons  now  published 
had  not  been  known  beyond  the  walls 
within  which  they  were  originally  de^ 
livered* 

The  volume  contains  ten  sermons,  upon 
miscellaneous  subjects ;  Remarks  on  the 
Sacrament ;  and  a  small  tract,  which, 
in  a  separate  form,  has  passed  through 
three  editions,  entitled,  *'  Thoughts  on 
the  Observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  oa 
Private  Prayer,  with  suitable  Dcvof 
tions," 


Art.  XXIX.  Sermonff  (tnJ  other  MiseeUaneotis  Pkees*  By  the  late  Henry  Hunter, 
jD.  Z).  Mtnhter  of  the  Seot%  C/tUrch^  London  WalL  To  which  are  prefixed^  ji  Blogra^ 
fhictd  Sketch  ofhh  Lijtf  and  a  Critical  Account  of  his  IFrith/^,  2  vols,  8vo.  pp.  327 
andS46. 


IT  is  well  for  the  fame  of  the  late 
Dr.  Hunter,  that  it  docs  not  rest  upon 
the  present  posthumous  publication.  The 
editor  indeed  conceives  that,  in  publish- 
ing these  volumes,  a  duty  due  to  their 
author  is  discharged.  If  we  are  not 
greatly  mistaken  m  our  judgment,  the 
duty  consisted  in  wifW^olding  them 
from  the  public.  Not  that  they  will 
prove  altogether  useless,  but  because 
they  are  in  every  respect  inferior  to  the 
former  di^ourse^  gf  thU  often  eloquent 
preacher. 

The  first  volume  contains  the  biogra- 
phical sketch,  and  seventeen  sermons 
composed  for  the  service  of  the  I^ord's 
supper,  with  a  few  introductory  addres- 
ses, suited  to  the  peculiarities  attend- 
ing that  service  in  the  church  of  Scot- 
land. 

The  second  volume  contains  two  ser- 
mons delivered  at  the  admission  ef  mi- 
nisters ;  a  sermon  addressed  to  seafaring 
men,  and  fourteen  upon  the  following 
subjects ;  en  Purity  of  Conscience;  the 
exceeding  Riches  of  God*s  Grace j  the 
Promises  of  God  an  Incitement  to  Holi- 
ness ;  on  the  Parable  of  the  Fig-Trce ; 
on  seeking  the  Kingdom  of  God ;  qni 
Love  to  Christ ;  on  the  Duty  of  Praise ; 
en  Salvation  by  Grac? ;  on  returning  to 


God;  for  a  Fast- Day  j  on  Afljiction ;  on 
the  certainty  of  X)eath  t  and,  the  Chris-, 
tian  Traveller  towards  Zion.  There  ^9 
besides  fire  funeral  pieces^  delivered  at 
the  grave,  ^d  an  Address  to  the  Fe- 
male Society. 

In  all  these  discourses  we  meet  with 
some  of  the  author's  peculiar  faults,  but 
very  few  of  the  excellencies  by  which  the 
discourses,  published  under  his  owndirec-i 
tion,  were  so  generally  marked.  When 
such  instances  as'  the  present  come  be- 
fore us,  we  feel  but  little  disposed  ta 
censure  those  writers  who,  having  earn* 
ed  a  fair  reput^tioxi  during  their  days  of 
mental  vigour,  consign  to  destruction  a^l) 
the  secret  fruits  of  their  labours,  lest  the 
injudicious  hand  of  surviving  friendship 
should  tarnish  th^  name  which  it  means 
to  emblazon.  The  present  editor  sjtaiids 
convicted  by  his  own  confession.  <•  'The 
volumes  at  present  offered  to  thfe  public;, 
close  the  list  of  his  ( Dr.  Hunter's)  printed 
discourses.  Imperfections  m^y  no  dpubt 
be  discovered  io  them;  some  of  these 
posthumous  sermons  were  >^T{tten  in 
haste ;  others  were  never  revised ;  none 
of  them  received  tba  author*s  finishing 
touch,  nor  were  indeed  at  all  4^si^c4 
for  publication.'^ 
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AiT.  XXX.  Sfrmo»s  on  the  Evil  that  ^re  in  the  JForU,  and  m  varm^  ^tW  Toftci; 
frfmibeCfrtuoHofthe  Uev^  Geo%ge  Joachim  Zollikofee,  Mlru^ierqf  the  reformed 
Con^egation  at  Uipuk.    B3  thi  Rev,  William  Tooke,  F.R.S*      In  2  vols. 


Svow 

THE  character  of  ZolUkofer,  as  a 
preacher,  has  been  wo  long  established, 
and  the  public  have  now  had  so  many 
c^portoiuties  of  judging  of  his  merits,  as 
tis  as  diej  can  be  discovered  under 
the  veil  of  a  p-^nskitto^,  that  we  inA 
ourselves  called  upon  to  do  little*  more 
than  announce  the  subjects  which  are 
discussed  in  the  volumes  now  before  us. 

The  sermons  are    in   number    fifty- 
eight.      1.  2.  3.  4p.  Of  the   Evils   that 
are  in  th^World. — 5.  The  Coming  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God. — 6.  Of  the  future 
general  Judgment.— 7.  Joy  on  the  Birth 
of  ChrisL— 8.   What  we    should  have 
been  without  the  Christian   l>octrinj?| 
and  what  we  are,  and  may  become,  by 
it.^-9.   The  Holy  Communion,  a  social 
Feast* — !0.  Retrospect  of  the  past  Year. 
11. —  Prospect  of  the  Year  commenced. 
—12.  and  13.  JustiHcation  of  Divir.e  Pro- 
vidence, in  regard  to  the  terrestrial  Wel- 
fare df  the  Impious  and  the  Fious^ — 14. 
Sin  considered  as  the  primary  Source  of 
human  Misery.— 15.  Sin  cofisidered  as  the 
primary  Source  of  humsin  Misery  in  re- 
^rd  to  the  future  State. — 16.  How  we 
make  ourselves  Partakers  of  other  Men's 
Sins. — 17.  Directions   for  learning   to 
pray  from  the  Heart. — 18.  and  15>.  On 
Public  Diversions. — 20.    Tlie  principal 
Soui'ces  of  Infidelity. — 21 .  Some  of  the 
Prejudices  against  Christianity  combated. 
— 22.    Some  of  the  Prejudices  against 
the  Christian  Morality  combated. — 23. 
How  evefy  one  is  able,  and  ought  to  la* 
bo«r  at  promoting  the  Public  Prospe- 
rity;—24.  How  we  may  and  ought  to 
make  religion  our  main  concern. — 25. 
The  Christian    Preparation    for  future 
SuSenn^s. — 26.    How  well    it   «    for 
Mankina  that  they  ere  ignorant  of  the 
Future. — 27.    The    Behaviour    of    the 
Disciples  of  Jesns  during  his  Sufferings 
and  Death ;  and  the  Manner  in  which 
the  Evangelists  narrate  this  History  con- 
sidered as  a  Proof  of  their  Integrity  and 
Divine  Mission. — 28.  The  Account  of 
the  Sufferings  and  Death  of  Jesus  con- 
sidered as  a  Proof  of  his  exalte^  Cha- 
racter   and    his   Divine    Mission. — 2i). 
The  Triumph  of  Deatli,  and  the  Triumph 
of  Life.— 30.  and  31.  Of  loving  God. 
— 32.  The  comfortable  Declaration  of 
Jesus  concerning  the  future  Life. — 3S. 
The  I^oly  Communion  a  Feast  of  Love. 
34.  The    Spirit  of  Christianity.  —  35. 
1  he  Prudence  of  the  Worldly -mi  ncled  a 


Reproach  to  Christianity.  —36.  The 
Grounds  and  Sources  of  Christian  For- 
titude.  37.    Religion    the    consunt 

Guide  and  Friend  of  Man.-— 38,.  Of 
Self-Knowledge,  and  the  i\ieans  of  ^r 
quiring  it.— 3y.  The  Impediments  to 
Self.Ivnowledge.— 40.  Self-Examj nation 
concerning  our  Thoughts  and  Actionfs.— 

41.  Self-Ex  imination  in  regard  to  the 
Reception  of  the  Holy  Communion. — 

42.  The  Advintages  of  virtuous  Indus. 
try.— 13.  The  Advantage  of  Modera- 
tion  in  the  Enjoyment  ot  sensual  Plea- 
ttxre.— 't4.  What  true  Honour  is,  and 
how  we  should  behave  in  regard  to 
Honour.— ta.  The  Substance  of  Chris- 
ti^ty.  — 4(>.  Whence  it  arises  that 
Christianity  pperates  not  more  efficaci- 
ously among    its    Professors.  • 4'7. 

Wheilier  or  not  Christianity  be  favoura^ 
ble  to  Patriotism.  —  48.  The  Value 
of  Fidelity.— 4a  Signs  of  Growth  in 
Goodness.— 50.  Encouragement  and  Di- 

.fection  to  Growth  in  Goodness.— 51- 
Mankind  considered  as  Strangers  and 
Sojourners  on  Earth — 52.  The  Duty  of 
brotli^rly  Correction.— 53.  Hu^iility  a 
Means  of  Contentment.— 54.  Who  is 
particularly  qualified  for  being  a  Chris- 
tian.— Si'u  By  what  Means  the  Sense  of 
Truth  is  weakened  and  suppressed.— 
5(5.  The  Christian  a  singular  Character, 
in  a  good  Sense  of  the  Expression. — 
57.  Application  of  the  Question,  What 
do  ye  more  than  others?  —  58.  The 
Brevity  and  Trouble  of  Life. 

in  most  of  these  discourses  th^  pveadher 
maintains  tlie  high  character  he  bad  btr- 
fore  acquired  by  the  eloquence  with 
which  he  recommend^  the  most  import- 
ant truths,  and  enforces  the  most  weighty 
doctrines :  and  we  are  glad  to  find,  trom 
an  advertisement  accompanying  the  pi-e- 
seiit  publicatioii,  that  two  additional  vo- 
lumes are  prep.iring  for  the  press,  con- 
taining Sermons  on  Education,  and  on 
various  other  topics.  In  these  we  hope 
the  translator  will  be  careful  to  avoid 
all  su<?h  expressions  as,  *  streams  of  fu- 
gacity,  <  harmonious  jubilation,'  *  immar- 
cessihle  crowns,*  *  tli rough  and  through 
devout,'  *  staving  off  reflection.'  *  cori- 
temptible  spawn  of  fanaticism,' — with 
many  others,  far  too  nutnen)us  to  be  cited 
here ; — not  more  offensive  to  the  car  of 
taste,  than  contrary  to  the  pure  idiom  of 
the  English  language.       ^^  , 
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Art.  XXXT.  T^e  7rlal  of  the  Sptn's,  a  seasonaUe  Can f ton  arrahsf  Spiritual  Ddustcm  ; 
in  Tiiree  DlicjyrscSs  addressed  fo  tt.c  Cohgre<ra'ion  ussemHcd  in  Christ  Cburcht  Haib. 
Bj/  the  Rtr'v.  Charles  DaubenY)  Mmister  of  Christ  Churchy  Bath,     8vo.  pp.  73. 


THE  spirits  are  the  fanatic  metho- 
dists.  Mr.  Dnubeny  puts  them  all  into 
the  scale  of  the  gospel,  and  as  they 
kick  the  beam,  he  exclainns  in  triumph, 
«  M::fU!,  Meney  TehU  UpharHnJ"  And 
vrhat  wonder  that  tJiey  will  not  abide 
the  test,  since  Mr.  Daubeny  has  proved 
them  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
devil,  who  was  not  only  a  murdej-er,  but 
a  method st^  from  the  beginning.  Do  not 
be  startled,  Christian  reader,  behold  the 
proof. 

♦*  St.  Paul,  writing  to  his  disciples  at 
Ephesus,  with ,  the  view  of  gu^^rding 
them  against  being  ^tossed  to  and  fro, 
and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of 
doctrine,  by  the  sleight  of  men,  and  cun- 
ning craftiness,  whereby  they  lie  in  wait 


to  deceive;*  or  (as  it  might  be  more 
literally  translated)  "  by  the  cheating  of 
men,  through  their  craftiness,  for  the 
management  of  error;"  directs  them, 
to  "  put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God, 
that  they  might  be  able  to  stand  against 
the  wiles  of  the  devil :"  or,  as  the  word 
might  be  translated,  against  tlie  <^  me^ 
thodisms  of  the  devil."  (««  Ttu  liM^txs 
ru  A/aCaX«."  )     See  p.  41 ,  42. 

From  so  able  a  critic,  what  important 
aid  may  not  be  expected  in  elucidating^ 
the  obscurities  of  the  sacred  page !  From 
such  a  sublime  reasoner,  what  <^  horrid 
ruin  and  combustion"  may  not  be 
dreaded  by  the  rebellious  spirits  who 
raise  impious  war  against  hierarchical 
dignities  and  powers ! 


■^ 


SINGLE  SERMONS. 

Art.  XXXII.  The  Sword 9f  the  Lord:  a  Sermon  preached  on  Friday^  May  25 ^  18(>4, 
heitt<5r  the  Day  appo'ttied  fy  his  Majtsty^s  Prochmatfcnfot  a  Genaal  Fast,  By  the  l^ev. 
G.  H.  Glassi,  a,  Ai.  Rtcitr  of  ilanxiell^  i^e»  k^L     8vo.  pp.  22. 


THIS  very  animated  discourse,  from 
the  sublime  apostrophe  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  (ch.  xlvii.  6.)  **  O  thou  sword 
of  the  Lord,  how  long  will  it  be  ere 
thou  be  quiet  ?  Put  Op  thyself  into  thy 
scabbard,  rest,  and  be  still ;"  is  inscribed 
to  the  memory  of  the  murdered  duke  of 


Enghicn.  The  preacher  draws  the  usual 
picture  of  the  present  ruler  of  the 
French,  and  exhorts  to  a  vigorous  re- 
sistance of  his  lawless  ambition,  and  of 
his  menaced  attacks  upon  our  native 
land. 


Art.  XXXIII.  War  inamsistent  nuith  Cbrisliaiuty  :  a  Sermon  preached  at  St,  James's 
Church,  Bath,  Friday^  May  1i5/h,  1804,  on  Uu  Day  of  the  General  Fast  \  by  the  iirr, 
Richard  Warner,  Cw^e  of  that  Parish,    8vo.  pp.  20. 


OF  a  very  di^Ferent  complexion  from 
the  preceding,  is  the  discourse  now  be- 
fore us.  *•  Put  up  again  thy  sword  into 
bis  place,  (said  our  JLord  to  Peter,  Matt, 
xxvi.  52.)  for  all  they  that  take  the 
sword,'  shall  perish  with  (rather,  by) 
the  sword."  From  .this  and  another 
passage  introduced  into  the  discourse, 
Mr.  Warner  attempts  to  prove  that 
Christ  has  expressly  forbidden  the  prac- 
tice of  war.  Refraining  from  all  re- 
marks of  a  political  nature  on  the  effects 
cf  war ;  such  as  its  interference  with 
*•  the  externul  affairs,  relations,  and  eco- 
nomies of  a  country  ;"  he  presents  to  cvjr 
»ie\v  tiiis  *•  luul  iiend"  as  destroy ii^g  the 


charities  of  natural  feeling,  and  disslpat* 
ing  the  felicities  of  private  life,  corrupt- 
ing the  morals  of  the  community,  and 
directly  counteracting  the  principles  of 
the  gospel.  War,  therefore,  whether 
offensive  or  defensive,  he  asserts,  is  in-^ 
consistent  with  Christianity.  As  the  sub-, 
ject  is  of  high  importance,  Mr.  Warner 
invited  discussion,  and  his  invitation  has 
been  accepted.  Not  long  after  the  se- 
cond edition  of  this  sermon,  which  was 
called  for  before  the  seventh  of  Jun^« 
the  following  tract  appeared,  which  we 
can  net  notice  more  couveuiently  than  ia 
ihib  place : 
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StaMONS  OM  THE  DEATH  OF  DR.  F|^1^STL«Y,-  BlC,  1ST 

Art.  XXXIV.     ^  L€ii€r  to  the  Rev.  Richard  Warner.     8vo.  pp.  48. 

THIS  appears  to  have  been  written  by  something  much  better :   cool  and 

by  the  Rev.  '1\  Falconer,  who  heartily  candid  reasoning,  close  and  unsophistf- 

concnrred  with  Mr.  Warner  upon  the  cated  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  very 

subject  of  Sunday  drills,  and  contributed  important  question.     Besides  what  will, 

his  assistance  in  the  controversy,  which  in  general,  we  apprehend,  be  deemed  a 

we  have  already  stated  to  have  taken  very    satisfactory  examination    of  the 

place  upon   rfmt  subject,   in   the  Bath  principles  adopted  in  the  preceding  ser- 

Chronidc.    This  letter  displays  much  mon,  the  author  of  this  letter  has  offered 

j^ood  sense,  and  fair  argument ;  and  if  some  advice,  which  we  persuade  our- 

it  is  not  marked  by  the  ardour  of  senti-  selves  Mr.  Warner  will  gratefully  re- 

ment,  and  vehemence  of  expression,  that  ceive,   and  carefully  follow.     Bux  the 

prevail  in  the  sermon^  it  is  distinguished  discussion  does  not  end  here« 

Aar.  XXXV.  Cbristianihf^  a  System  (*f  Peace:  a  Letter  t9  the  Rev.  T.  Falconers  in 
^viAch  a  Ffu/Jication  of  the  Subject  ff  the  Rev.  Richard  tamer's  Sermtm,  entUuied,  "  Jfiw 
incomufent  with  Christianity 9**  is  attempted.     8vo.  pp  24?. 

THE  attempt   is  creditable  to  the    sounded  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  James's, 
feelings  of  the  writer  ;  but  it  is,  for  the     Batli. 
most  part,  the  echo  of  the  doctrine  that 

Art.  XXXVI.  War  not  incomistent  with  Christianity.  A  DisSintrse  from  John  xviii, 
S6.  Irkiended  to  have  been  delivered  at  the  Parish  Church  of  Si*  Au^uui/ie,  Bristol.  Bj 
the  Rev.  J.  EvAMS.     Svo.  pp.  47. 

THE  text  which  our  preacher  has  for  ever,  the  much  agitated  question,  of 
chosen  is  one  of  the  two  passages  upon  the  consistency  or  inconsistency  of  war 
which  Mr.  Warner  lays  the  greatest  with  the  Christian  religion."  Warner^j 
stress.  «  When  Jesus  Christ,  he  ob-  Sermon,  p»  17.  Mr.  Evans  has,  however, 
serves,  at  the  tribunal  of  Pontius  Pilate,  endeavoured  to  shew,  and  not  without 
made  this  positive  declaration,  ^  My  success,  that  neither  this  nor  any  other 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  :  if  my  passage  of  the  New  Testament  affords  a 
Jbingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  direct  prohibition  of  war,  except  such  as 
iny  servants  Jightf  that  I  should  not  be  is  undertalcen  for  the  propagation  of  re- 
delivered unto  the  Jews  ;  but  now  is  my  ligion. 
icii^dom  not  from  hence  ;'  he  set  at  rest 

Art.  XXXVII.  Zeal  nnd  Fortitude  in  the  Cluintiai  Ministry  illustrated  and  exemplifieim 
A  Drscisurse  dtltxtrtd  at  Ihckney,  April  8,  1804,  on  occasion  of  the  Death  of  tho  Rev. 
Josifii  Pricstktfy  LL.  D.  F,  R.S.  l^c.  puhlished  at  tU  Desire  of  the  Congregation.  To 
ithicA  is  annexed^  a  Criff  Memoir  of  Dr.  Priestley  s  Lfe  and  Writings,  and  a  Letter 
from  hie  Son,  Mr.  Jot.  Priestle//^  Containing  the  Partteulars  tf  his  last  Sivhess.  Bj 
Thomas  Belsham.    8vo.  pp.  61* 

Aet.  XXXVIII.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Unitarian  Chapel,  in  Essex  Street,  Iand*m^ 
Sunday,  April  IS,  1804,  on  occasion  of  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Priestley,  LL.  D. 
F.  R.  S.  the.  l^c.  who  died  at  Northumberland  in  Pennsylvania,  North  Awe/ica\  Feb.  0, 
1804.  Published  at  particular  Request.  B^  John  Disney,  D*  D.  F.S.A.  8vc^ 
pp.22. 

Art.  XXXI X.  A  Sirmpn  ocfiasioned  by  the  Death  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley. 
Delivered  in  the  Dissenting  C/iapcl  in  Monhs;ell  Street ,  on  Sunday  Evening,  April  15^ 
1804.     iB>  John  EoWAi^Ds.     8vo.  pp.  47. 

Art.  XL. 
F.  R.S,  in       , 

in  Birminn/tam,  Dei  her  cd  April  22,  1804,  an  occasion  of  hit  Death.  7iy  ^^w..,« 
TouLMiij,  D.  D.  To  vj/.ich  is  added  a  Letter  to  the  Congregation,  by  JoHN  Kentish. 
Bifth  pu!/Hs.'icd  stt  (he   Knairim'Ais  RcijUiSt  9/   the  S^i€>y,     To  izhich  arctrtJixcd^Tbe 
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Rtsolulions  of  a  tfecial  Gaural  Meeting  cf  the  Congrcgmwn^  heU  the  I5fi  of  Jfrii* 
8vo.  pp.  40. 

A«T.  XLI.  A  Serrmtfreaebed  April  ^^  ISOi,  at  Mill-hill  ChafeU  in  Ijceds^  vnthe 
Death  of  the  Rev*  Dt\  Priestfeif^  formerly  I^TtnUttr'tf  that  Chapel  \  published  at  the 
Request  of  the  Congregation.     By  William  Wood,  F.  L.  S.     8vo.  pp.  45. 


THE  above  are  aQ  the  serxnons  that 
have  been  published  upon  the  event  of 
Dr.  Priestley's  death  ;  though  we  have 
teason  to  believe  that  many  morey  as 
might  be  naturally  expected,  were 
preached.    These  vary  much  in  their 

E articular  character,  though  the  object 
e  tlie  same  in  all. 

Mr.  Belsham  has  selected  for  his  text 
the  words  of  Panl,  Acts  xx.  21-.  "  But 
none  of  these  things  move  mc,  neither 
count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself,  so  • 
that  I  might  finish  my  course  with  joy, 
and  the  ministry  which  I  have  received 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  gospel 
of  the  grace  of  God."  "  This,  says  the 
preacher,  was  not  an  empty  boast ;''  and 
he  ptoceedt  to  delineate  the  character 
and  the  conduct  of  the  great  apostle  of 
the  gentiles,  and  to  shew  with  what  zeal 

.he  surmounted  every  difficulty;  with 
what  courage  he  braved  every  danger ; 
■with  what  fortitude  he  sustained  every 
trial  of  his  faith  and  patience,  in  the 
discharge   of  the    important    duty    of 

,  preaching  the  gospel,  to  which  he  had 
been  called ;  aniinated  and  supported  by 
the  confident  expectation  of  future  feli- 
city. From  contemplating  the  character 
of  Paul,  Mr.  BeUham  passes  to  that  of 
Dr.  Priestley,  as  from  the  prototype  to 
the  copj.  He  confines  himself  to  "  that 
view  of  it  which  is  least  attractive  to  the 
vorld,  and  which  is  held  in  little  esttma^  , 
tion  by  many  who  entertain  the  highest 
opinion  of  his  literary  and  philosophical 
talents  and  acquisitions ;  but  upon  which 
Jie  himself  set  the  highest  value,  namely, 
his  characj^er  as  a  Christian  minister,  and 
an  enlightened,  able,  and  zealous  advo- 
^^Xj^  ofChiis^ian  truth.*'  The  delinea- 
tion is  performed  in  glowing  colours, 
and  by  a  very  able  hand  ;  and  if  any  be 
dispose4  to  su:;pect,  as  many  will,  and 
perhaps  not  without  reason,  that  it  is 
too  perfect  to  be  in  every  line  a  true  pic-^ 
ture,  let  them  remember  that  it  proceeds 
from  one  who  has  long  been  proud  to 
hail  the  great  original  as  his  **^iide, 
philosopher  and  friend.***  The  imper- 
fections of  a  guide  whom  we  revere,  and 
a  friend  whom  we  cordially  love,  are 
sometimes  thrown  mto  the  same  dark 


shades  that  conceal  our  own,  at  least* 
from  ourselves. 

Dr.  Disne/  has  chosen  for  the  same 
occasion  the  following  passage  in  Reve- 
lations, ch.  xiv.  1 3.  ^«  Blessed  are  the 
d^ad  who  die  in  the  Lord,  from  hence- 
forth :  yea^  saith  the  Spirit,  that  tbef 
may  rest  upbn-their  labours ;  and  their 
works  do  follow  them,"  This  very  plain 
discourse  has  been  so  well  received,  as 
to  appear  in  a  second  edition.  We 
meet  with  nothing  in  it  remarkably 
striking  or  impressive.  The  character 
of  the.  deceased  as  a  philosopher  and  di- 
vine is  celebrated,  but  not  with  all  the 
warmth  that  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  minister  of  the  unitarian  chapel 
ijk  Essex  street. 

Mr.  Edwards,  colleague  with  Dr. 
Priestley  at  Birmingham,  has  selected 
the  words  of  Daniel,  ch.  xii.  3.  *'  And 
tliey  that  be  wise  sliall  shine  as  the  bright* 
ness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn 
many  unto  righteousness  as  the  stars  for 
ever  and  ever.  ?  Five  and  twenty  pages 
are  occupied  in  such  remarks  upon  the 
material,  the  intellectual,  and  the  moral 
world,  as  may  justify  this  concliision ; 
"  Religion  is  the  best  means  of  virtue, 
and  virtue  is  tlie  best  means  of  happi- 
ness. And  next  under  the  ever  blessied 
God  himself,  and  the  gospel  which  he 
sent  us  by  Jesus  the  Christ,  the  greatest 
Otpour^gemcnt  and  support  to  religion 
and  virtue,  are  the  discourse  and  exam- 
ple of  a  truly  religious  and  virtuous 
man. — Such  was  Dr.  Priestley."  Tho 
remaining  part  of  the  discourse  is  chiefly 
biographical.  The  composition  is  neg< 
ligent;  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  many 
instances,  marked  by  a  degree  of  affecta- 
tion very  unbecoming  the  subject,  or  the 
occasion  of  the  discourse. 

Dr.  Toulmin,  placed  on  the  very  spot 
in  which  the  venerable  character,  whom 
he  had  to  celebrate,  had  received  the 
cruel  insults,  and  endured  the  furious 
persecutions  by  which  he  was  eventually 
driven  from  his  native  country,  had  an 
arduous  duty  to  perform,  and  the  man- 
ner  in  which  he  has  performed  it  reflects 
equal  honour  upon  his  ju4Knient  and  his 
feelings.    A  l^g  and  laboured  pane- 


*  The  Dreacher*s  motto  to  his  discouirde. 
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ryrie,  which  the  aHbction  of  the  preacher 
tor  his  departed  friend»  and  the  many 
acknowledged  excellencies  of  that  friend 
might  have  fully  warrantedy  would  have 
been  productive  of  little  good  efiFectt 
either  upon  the  regular  attendants  at  the 
New  Meeting,  or  upon  the  strangers  who 
were  attracted  thither  bv  the  service  oi 
the  day.  With  much  wisdom^  therefore^ 
the  preadier  determined  that  Pr.  Priest- 
ley should  speak  for  himself,  by  means 
or  a  very  judicious  selection  from  his 
nomeroas  ^-ritings.  They  who  had  for- 
merly rejoiced  in  "  the  benefit  of  his  en- 
lightening ministry  and  bright  example/* 
would  be  gratifiea  to  hear  hiiUy  though 
dead,  yet  speaking  ;  and  they  who  knew 
little  of  his  character,  but  from  injurious 
and  malignant  reports,  would  be  deeply 
impressed  by  the  discovery  that  he  who 
ha4  been  so  cruelly  persecuted,  spake 
like  a  good  man,  a  virtuous  citizen,  ^ 
peaceful  subject,  and  was  so  eminently 
dtstin^uished  by  benevolence  tp  mat^ 
and  piety  to  God.  And  we  are  not  sur- 
prised th^t  this  judicious  and  concilia- 
tory address  **  was  not  only  heard  with 
marked  attention,  but  had  a  happy  in- 
floence  on  the  minds  of  many  who  came 
possessed  with  prejudices  against  the  cha« 
racier,  to  which  it  attempted  to  do  jusn 
tice.*"  (Dedication.)  The  text  chosen 
by  Mr.  Toulmin  ^  very  appropriate: 
John  V.  35.  **  He;  was  a  burning  and 
shining  light ;  and  ye  were  willing,  for  a 
season,  to  rejoice  in  his  light." 

Mr.  Wood  has  adopted  the  same 
.words,  with  a  triHing  alteration,  wliich 
renders  them  still  more  appropriate  to 
the  occasion ;  •*  He  was  a  burning  and 
a  shining  light,  ^nd  for  a  season  ye 
rejoiced  m  his.  light."  This  discourse  is 
wriueQ  with  gre^  ability,  and  admirably 
adapt^  to  the  mbeed  audience  which 
the  preacher  appear^  to  have  addressed. 
The  character  and  the  writings  of  Dr. 
IViestley  are  apvpreoiatedin  a  very  fiiir 
and  masterly  manne^t  and  hpth  success- 
fully vindicated  from  the  chs^rges  which 
iraorance  or  malice  had  brought  against 
tEem;  while  bo|h  are  candidly  alTow^i 
to  exhibit  some  of  the  defects  that  are 
incident  to  human  nature  in  its'  bpst 
sute,  and  to  hnm^  productions  of  die 
highest  authority.  Praise  is  not  here 
lavished  without  discrimination.  The 
eu}ogy  a|>pears  (o  proceed  frg0i,on^  wha 


is  deeply  Impressed  by  the  yarlous  and 
extraordinary  talents,  the  rare  and  ex*, 
alted  virtues  of  the  great  character  that 
is  celebrated ;  but  wha  at  the  same  time 
is  accustomed,  in  his  own  researches^ 
not  to  be  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  a 
same,  and  is  determined  to  **call  no 
man  master  upon  earth.'* 

We  cannot  conclude  our  remarks  upon 
these  discourses  with  more  propriety^ 
than  with  the  ;vnimated  coxxclusioQ  of  the 
last. 

**  He  has  now  finished  a  long  and  eventful 
life:  he  has  gone  through  good  and  evil 
report :  he  has  met  ^rith  affectionate  friends 
and  inalignant  enemies :  he  has  experienced 
in  this  world  much  enjoyment,  and  not  a 
little  suffering.  He  was  a  man»  and  there* 
for^  liable  to  err.  Like  all  oiher  men  he 
doubdess  sometimes  erred.  His  judgment 
w^  fallible,  and  might  sometimes  mistake 
ffi^lsehood  for  truth :  his  feelUifts  were  stronc* 
and  his  language  might  not  always  be  sum- 
ciently  guarded.  But  his  heart  was  never 
materially  wrong :  his  life  was  an  uniforra 
course  of  sincere  and  rational  godliness,  of 
unwearied  and  extensive  usefulness,  of  strict 
and  undeviating  personal  virtue.  And  hie 
last  moments  were  iu  perfect  uni|y)n  with  the 
whole  of  his  former  days}  his  ruling  passions^ 
a  love  of  sacred  truth,  a  desire  to  promote 
the  extension  of  religious  knowledge,  and  a 
M-arm  regard  to  the  brat  interests  of  mankind, 
continued  with  bim  till  the  hour  of  death. 
He  reMhfrom  hii  labour  and  bis  works  foUow 
him.  lie  has  been  a  burning  aiid  a  skininf^ 
hght  i  and  tbosc  who  truly  Ipew  him  rtjoimd 
in  Ms  ti^ht.  Like  a  fervent  summer's  sun* 
he  rose  at  an  early  hour,  to  send  forth  his 
beams  far  and  widet  and  illustrate  the  won- 
ders of  his  creator's  works ;  and  though, 
when  not  far  advanced  beyond  ihe'height  of 
noon,  he  was  assailed  by  a  sudden  storm* 
which  hid  him  from  the  eyes  of  men,  and 
seemed  for  a  time  to  hare  blotted  him  out 
from  the  firmament  of  heaven,  he  moved  in 
a  sphere  far  abo\e  iis  reach,  and  passed  oa 
with  undiminished  strength.  His  rays  were 
btercepted,  but  not  extinguished :  his  glory 
was  obscured,  but  not  lost.  He  soon  dis- 
pelled the  thickest  blackness  of  the  gloom* 
burst,  at  length,  through  the  yielding  cloud* 
and  at  the  solemn  hour  of  eve,  appeared  all 
calm  and  serene,  with  a  less  dazzling  splai- 
dor,  but  apparently  with  a  larger  oib ;  giving 
to  the  admiring  world  a  delightful  earnest 
that  he  will  rise  again  to  a  brighter  moni, 
and  shine  with  a  new  lustre  throu<;h  the  ever, 
^lending  course  of  ^,  constant  day.** 
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Art.  XLII.  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  Sode.'y  fw  Ihe  Supprexsicn  cf  Vue,  hi  (he 
Parish  Chwrh^St.  Georfire^  Hanover  Square^  on  Tbvrsdav  the  ^d  of  May^  180i.  By 
Richard  Watson,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S,  Lord  Bhhof  of  Landaf.    Svo.  pp.  27. 


and  the  gay  pursue,  without  contronl, 
tlieir  midnight  revelry,  and,  under  the 
guise  of  the  motley  figures  of  the  mas- 
querade,  violate  common  decency,  and 
scatter  tlic  seeds  of  pollution?  The 
means  which  this  society  takes  are  nei- 
ther honourable  nor  effective,  neither 
consistent  with  the  character  of  this  land 
of  freedom,  nor  adapted  to  produce  the 
desired  end.  Crimes  cannot  be  effectu- 
'ally  prevented  by  vexatious  informations^ 
solitary  confinement,  or  heavy  penalties. 
Let  those  in  higher  life  set  an  example 
of  piety  and  decorum,  and  the  lower 
ranks  will  soon  follow  that  example. 
Let  the  education  of  the  poor  become  an 
object  of  wise  and  sedulous  attention  to 
those  who  are  better  informed,  and  there 
will  be  no  occasion  for  societies  for  liiC 
suppression  of  vice.  "  A  tenth  part  of 
that  treasure,  as  tlie  right  reverend 
preacher  very  justly  observes,  which  is 
annually  expended,  by  the  different  states 
of  Christendom,  in  unchristian  warfare, 
would  supply  for  ever  the  expence  of 
establishments  in  every  country,  in  which 
the  morals  of  thousands  would  be  a« 
mended,  their  idleness  changed  into  in- 
dustry, their  profligacy  into  sobriety, 
their  lives  preserved  for  the  public  good, 
and  the  peace  of  society  mamtained.'* 


THIS  sermon  contains  many  just  and 
imporuut  sentiments  upon  the  tendency 
to  vice,  which  is  ever  found  to  prevail 
amongst  numerous  bodies  of  men;  upon 
the  means  of  checking  it;  and  the  duty 
of  tlie  well-disposed  to  unite  in  using 
these  means.  The  texfc  is  taken  from 
Gal.  vi.  9.  •*  Let  us  not  be  weary  of  well 
doing."  The  society  before  whom  this 
discourse  was  delivered,  needs  all  the 
advice  which  is  here  offered,  and  much 
snore.  The  members  of  this  society  ap- 
pear to  be  by  no  means  deficient  in  zeal, 
but  prudence  and  Impartiality  are  not 
the  qualities  by  which  they  are  eminent- 
ly distinguished.  Allowing  their  right 
to  constitute  themselves  guardians  of 
the  laws,  and  censors  of  the  public  mo- 
rals ;  a  right  which,  however,  may  be 
fairly  called  in  question,  especially  if 
exercised  ta  the  manner  in  which  diey 
bare  used  it  on  several  occasions ;  we 
VEonld  ask,  .is  it  consistent  with  the  dig- 
nity and  the  immaculate  purity,  which 
in  their  associated  capacity  they  ought 
to  possess,  to  employ  the  lowest  and  the 
most  profligate  of  the  community  as 
common  informers  I  Is  it  just  to  drag 
to  punishment  the  alehouse  tippler,  whilst 
the  inebriated  son  of  fashion  is  unmo- 
lested ;  to  disturb  the  festive  dance  of 
the  labouring  mechanic,  while  the  rich 

Art.  XLIII.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  VlsVatim  if  ihe  Veneralh  the  Archdeacvfi  of 
Nortsichr  holden  at  IVahinghamy  May  3,  1804? ;  and  printed  at  the  Desire  of  the  CUr^y 
present.    Bj/  Matthew  Skinner,  M.  A.  F.  A.  6\  ^c  Cj'r.    Svo.  pp.  24-. 


FROM  2  Tim.  ii.  24.  «  The  servant 
of  the  Lord  must  not  strive ;  but  be 
l^entle  unto  all  men ;  apt  to  teach ;  pa- 
tient— *^  the  preacher,  witli  great  abi- 
lity, and  according  to  the  true  spirit  of 
the  gospel,  enforces  some  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  die  christian  minis- 
ters.   It  is  much  to  the  honour  of  tlie 


clergy  to  whom  it  was  delivered,  that 
tliey  requested  its  publication ;  and  wil 
sincerely  hope  that  it  will  promote  the 
cause  of  liberality,  and  tend  to  secure 
the  respectability  of  the  clerical  charac- 
ter, far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  ^n  whidi  it  was 
originally  confined. 


Art.  XLIV.  Reflections  on  the  Exercise  of  Private  Judgment  in  Matters  of  RcUnlm  : 
a  Discourse  delivered  Matf^Jfly  1804,  at  Dud'et/^  btfme  the  Annual  Assembly  If  Dissenting 
MinhierSy  andpuUuhed  at  their  tmanimous  Request.   Bi/  John  Corrie.  8vo.  pp.  SO* 

THIS  very  able  preacher  considers  it 
as  the  first  grand  principle  of  those 
whom  he  addresses,  that  ^<  it  is  the  duty 
and  the  riglit  of  every  one  to  exercise 
free  enquiry  and  private  judgment  in 
matters  of  Kliifiou,"    He  dciends  that 


{>Tinciple  with  many  weighty  arguments; 
ic  shows  that  the  right  is  to  be  exercised 
in  a  full  and  free  examination  of  the 
scriptures ;  he  congratulates  those  who 
are  not  bound  by  confessions  and  sub- 
scriptioas  to  articles  of  faiths  as  most 
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likely  to  form  a  proper  judgment  of  the 
ddclrlnes  of  scripture ;  he  recommends 
a  fearless  investigation  of  the  sacred  re- 
cords ;  and  concludes  with  a  veil-drawn 
character  of  the  late  Dr.  Priestley,  the 
mention  of  whom  is  very  suitable  to  the 


preceding  part  of  the  discourse.  The 
composition  of  this  sermon  displays  the 
scholar;  the  spirit  which  animates  al- 
most every  page,  bespeaks  the  chris- 
tian. 


Air.  XLV.  The  Importance  of  Education  fo  the  Christian  AL'nhftr  r  a  Sermon^  preached 
ct  Giorge*$  Mfethig^HousCf  Exeter ^  June  1 7 thy  ISM,  in  Tecommaidation  of  th^ 
Academical  Institution  in  that  City.     B^  John  Kcntjsh.     Hto.  pp.  3L 


the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel,  and  hy 
the  history  of  the  christian  church  ;  th« 
preceding  reasoning  is  then  applied  to 
the  circumstances  of  protestant  dissen^ 
ters :  and  the  academical  institntion  at 
Exeter,  for  the  preparation  of  youa^ 
men  for  the  dissenting  miniitry,  is  3tro- 
nuously  recommended  to  the  patronage 
of  the  audience* 


IN  this  very  sensible  and  well  written. 
discourse,  from  Matt.  xiii.  52.  Mr.  Ken- 
tish shews  that  the  knowledge  essential 
10  the  christian  teacher,  will  be  procured 
with  most  advantage  by  means  of  edu- 
cation ;  and  that  education  is  most  im- 
portant to  him,  as  it  will  aid  him  in 
goznmunicatinff  information.  The  im- 
portance of  education  to  the  minister  of 
religion  is  further  proved  by  the  case  of 

A»T,  XL  VI.  The  liijluence  of  a  hove  of  ReVsiotts  Truth  upon  the  Chriifian  Minister  r 
a  Sermon f  preached  at  the  New  Meeting  House^  in  Birminohaw^  Sept,  0»  1804,  om 
acasion  qfthc  Death  of  the  Rev,  T.  KenticL     By  John  Kentish.     8vo.  pp.  4-1. 


BY  the  unexpected  death  of  Mr.  Ken- 
rlck,  the  academical  institution  at  Exe- 
ter, Tor  the  benefit  of  which  the  preceding 
discourse  was  delivered,  appears  to  have 
sustained  the  loss  of  a  vei-y  able  and  zea- 
lous mtor,  and  the  unitarian  cause  a 
rery  steady  supporter.  The  whole  of 
this  discoirrse  is  an  eulogy  upon  the  de- 
ceased friend  of  the  preacher,  interspers- 
eJ  with  many  judicious  and  important 


general  observations.  **  The  feelings  of 
friendship,*'  says  Mr.  Kentish,  «*  are  ex- 
pressed in  tills  discourse  ;  yet  1  am  con- 
scious of  having  expressed  them  in  no 
language  but  that  of  truth."  Mr.  Kea- 
rick's  death  then  must  be  deeply  regret* 
ted  by  that  body  of  christians  to  whom 
he  belonged,  and  amongst  whom  he  was 
^o  actively  employed. 


Art.  XLV II-  Lectures  on  Preachings  and  the  sereral  Branched  of  the  ^linisterial  Office  r 
induding  the  Characters' r>f  the  most  celebraffd  Minh>tc7's  amotig  Dissculers^  and  in  tha 
EstMshment.    By  the  Rcc*  P.  DoDDRiOG£,£). /X     l2nio.  pp.  126. 


THESE  lectures,  though  they  have 
for  half  a  century  been  circulated  in 
manuscript  among  the  pupils  of  Dr. 
Doddridge,  or  their  descendants,  were 
Bot  known  to  the  public  till  they  appear- 
ed in  the  late  edition  of  his  works.  They 
tontain  a  very  good  account  of  the  dif- 


ferent preachers  of  name,  whose  sermons 
had  been  published  before  the  death  of 
Dr.  Doddridge  ;  and  some  useful  advice 
to  tliose  who  fill  the  station  of  ministers 
among  the  dissenters.  They  may  also 
he  read  with  advantage  by  the  clergy  of 
the  established  church. 


Art.  XLVIII.    Addresses  to  Tostng  Men.    Bj  Joshua  Toi/lmin,  D.  /). 

pp.  18b. 


12mo« 


"  THESE  addresses,  except  the  two^ 
last,  the  author  observes,  have  lain  by 
Him  some  years.  An  anxious  concern 
for  the  future  conduct  and  happiness  of 
screral  young  gentlemen,  on  removing 
from  under  his  tuition,  suggested  the 
composition  of  the  first  of  them.  This 
g;in  birth  to  those  which  follow.  They 


are  now  printed  firom  an  earnest  desire, 
to  serve  the  rising  generation  ;  and,  with 
this  view,  are  submitted  to  the  candour 
of  the  public,  especially  of  young  men* 
to  whom  we  leok  up  as  to  the  pillars  of 
society,  and  with  ardent  hope  that  they 
will  shew  ^emselves  examples  and.  pa* 
trons  of  truth,  righteousness,  and  piety." 
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This  little  Tolnme  ocmtains  dght  ad« 
dresses:  onself-miidedxiess ;  on  religion^ 
lb  two  parts ;  on  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge ;  on  company ;  on  conversation  i 
on  sympathy  to^^rds  the  sex  and  mar- 
tia^ ;  on  application  to  trade}  or  a  pro* 
fession. 


The  subjects  are  of  great  importance  t 
and  they  are  treated  in  a  very  judicious 
and  impressive  manner.  The  rising  ee« 
Aeration  cannot  do  better,  either  for 
themselves  or  for  society^  than  to  attend 
to  the  salutary  advice  which  is  here  af* 
fectlonately  imparted* 


Aar.  XLI3C#  A  Mamtalof  ReVt^wiit  Knvaledge  \  for  the  Use  efStaufatf  Srhooii^  and  of 
the  Poor  in  gcntratm  By  the  Rev.  J»  GaANT*  Second  Edition,  greatly  enlarged* 
12mo. 

tN  the  Sunday  schools,  or  ftmongst  the  poor  belonging  to  the  establishment, 
ibis  tract  wiU  be  very  useful* 

Akt.  L.     ne  Fashionahlt  World  displayed.     Bj  Theop  itt  tus  Cbristi  ANf  E$f^    Small 

8vo.  pp.  8i. 

THIS     1%    an     ingenious    satyrical    physical  ofcjcetion  to  their  continuing  among 


tract*  the  design  of  which  is  to  point 
ottt  the  absurdities  and  inconsistencies  of 
a  professedly  fashionable  life;  andi  if 
|>6ssiblet  to  bring  to  reason  and  reflection 
those  who  are  engaged  in  it.  As  a  spe- 
ciaien  of  our  author's  matmer  (whose 
book,  at  leasts  appears  to  be  in  some  dan- 


their  fashionable  acquaintance  till  they  are 
wanted  in  anodier  world. 

■*  1  cannot  illustrate  this  part  of  my  subject 
better  than  by  presenting  my  readers  with  the 
following  Ode  ort  the  S)>fing,  written  by  a 
man  of  fashion ;  it  expresses,  with  so  much 
exactness,  the  sentiments  dnd  taste  of  tliat 
extraordinary  people,  that  it  wiH  stand  in  the 


1^  of  becomitlg  itself  fashionable]  we    pUce  of  a  thousand  observations  upon  their 
labjoin  the  following  t  character. 


*'  Thfc  rage  for  amusements  is  so  strong  its 
this  people,  tliat  it  seems  to  supersede  all 
exercise  of  jud|;ment  in  the  choice  and  the 
conduct  of  them.  To  go  crcry  where,  see 
every  thing,  and  know  every  6ody,  are,  in 
their  estimation,  objects  of  such  importance, 
diBt,  in  order  to  accomplish  them,  they  put 
themselves  to  the  greatest  inconveniences^ 
and  commit  the  very  ^ossest  absurdities. 
Hence  they  will  radh  m  crowds,  to  shine 
where  they  cannot  be  seen,  to  dance  where 
they  cannot. move,  and  to  converse  with 
iVicnd^  whom  they  cannot  approach  ;  and, 
what  is  more,  though  they  cannot  breathe 
for  the  pressure,  and  can  scarcely  live  for  the 
heat,  vet  they  call  this— enjovinent, 

**  Kor  does  this  passion  suAcr  any  material 
abatement  hy  the  progress  of  time.  Many 
veterans  visit,  to  the  last,  the  haunts  of  po- 
lite dissipation ;  they  lend  their  countenance 
to  those  dramas  of  \'anity  in  whicli  they  can 
no  longer  act  a  part,  and  bhow  their  incurable 
attachment  to  tne  pleasures  of  this  world,  by 
their  unwillingness  to  decline  ihcm.  The  in* 
firmities  whieH  attend  upon  the  close  of  life 
are  certainly  designed  to  produce  other  ha* 
bits;  and  it  should  &erm  that  when  every 
thing  announces  au  approaching  dnMilutioD* 
the  amusements  of  the  drawing-room  might 
give  place  to  the  employments  of  the  clo«!t. 
Persons*  howxvcr,  of  this  description  arc  of 
another  mind  \  and  as  every  difficulty  on  the 
score  of  teeth,  hoarincis,  and  wrinkles,  can 
be  removtid  bv  the  happy  expedients  of  ivory* 
hoir-capi,  anil  cosmetics^  there  is  ocrtainly  no 


ODE  ON  THE  SPRING. 

By  a  Man  of  Fashion, 

**  LO!  wliere  the  fiarty-giving  damesg 

Fair  fashion's  train,  'appear. 
Disclose  the  long^^xpectea  games> 

And  wake  the  modish  year. 
The  opera-warbler  pours  her  throat, 
Responstve  to  the  actor*8  note, 

Ine  dear-bought  harmony  of  Spring  j 
While,  beaming  pleasure  as' they  fly, 
Bnoht  flambeaus  through  the  uiorky  sky 

Ineir  welcome  firagrancc  fling. 

TV*hcre*er  the  rout*s  full  myriads  close 

l*he  staircase  and  the  door. 
Where'er  thick  6les  of  belles  and  beaus 

Perspire  through  ev'ry  pore : 
Beside  some  faro-table*s  brink. 
With  me  the  muse  shall  stand  and  think, 

(HemmM  sweetly  in  by  squeeze  of  stnte,) 
How  vast  the  com  tori  or  the  crowds 
How  condescendine  are  the  proud. 

How  happy  are  the  gneat ! 

Still  is  the  toiling  hand  of  Care, 

The  drays  and  hacks  repose; 
But,  hark,  how  tliroogh  the  vacant  air 

The  nttling  claiuour  glows ! 
The  wanton  miss  and  rakish  blade. 
Eager  to  join  tlie  masquerade, 

Tliro*  streets  and  squares  pursue  their  fun; 
Home  in  tlie  dusk  some  biibliful  skiing 
Some,  lingering  late,  their  motley  trim 

Exhibit  to  liie  sun. 
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To  dbsipatlonN  pta)>ful  eye. 

Such  is  the  life  for  inan» 
And  tliev  that  hah  and  they  that  By 

Should  have  no  other  plan : 
A]ike  the  busy  and  the  gay 
Should  sport  all  ni^ht  till  Ibreak  of  day, 

In  fitthioo's  varying  colours  drcst  -, 
Till  srizM  for  debt  through  rude  mis^lmnet^ 
Or  chiliad  by  age,  they  leave  the  daDce, 

In  gaol  or  dust— 4o  resu 


Methinks  I  hear,  in  accents  low. 

Some  sober  auii  reply. 
Poof  child  of  folk- 1  what  art  tliou  ? 

A  Bond-street  butterfly ! 
'n»y  choice  nOr  health  nor  nature  greets, 
Ko  tasle  hast  thou  of  vernal  sweets, 

Enslav'd  by  noise,  and  dress,  and  play  i 
Ere  ihou  art  to  tlte  country  flown, 
Tlie  sun  wilf  scorch,  the  spring  be  gone. 

Then  leave  the  town  in  Mav." 


Art.  Lf  4  ^  Sermon,  pr f ached  ai  the  Parish  Church  (^  St,  Andrew  by  the  Wdrirohe  ani 
St.  jlimcy  Bloikfriari,  on  Tuesday  in  WhUsun  IFeek,  May  22,  ISO*,  before  the  Societv 
fit  Missions  to  Africa  and  the  East^  instituted  by  Members  of  the  Established  Churchy 
being  their  fourth  Anniversary.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  T.  Biddulph,  M.  A.  Mims/er 
of  5/.  James's f  Brisfoif  and  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon,  the  Dowager  Lady  Bagefs 
Also  the  Rrfori  of  the  Committee  to  the  Anmial  Meetings  held  on  the  same  Day  ;  and  a 
List  of  Subscribers  and  Benefactors.  Printed  by  Order  of  the  General  Meeting,  Svo. 
pp.113.  -^  J  J 


THE  missionary  society,  instituted  by 
members  of  the  established  church,  has 
at  len^  succeeded-  in  obtaining  mis- 
sionaries, and  two  Germans,  Mejchicw 
Renner,  and  Peter  Hartwig,  educated 
for  the  purpose,  at  Berlin,  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  John  Jaenicke,  sailed 
for  Sierra  Leone  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  180*.  Before  this  time  they  have 
entered  upon  their  labours,  and  we  look 
widi  impatience  to  the  next  annual  re- 
port for  an  account  of  their  success, 

"  Of  ail  the  nations  which  inhabit  the 
Ticinity  of  Sierra  Leone,  we  have  deter- 
mined to  make  our  first  attempt  among  the 
Soioos ;  and  to  tliis  determinatioa  we  have 
been  led  by  several  considerations,  ^'hc 
Rev..  Mr.  tirunton,  having  aeooired  some 
knowledjje  of  the  languages  of  that  people, 
during  his  residence  among  them,  has  priurtcd, 
by  desire  and  at  the  expence  of  this  society, 
w'vcral  books  of  religious  instruction.  &c.  in 
Uiat  tongue ;  which  is  the  first  of  all  the 
native  languages  of  Western  Africa,  which 
hai  been  reduced  to  fixed  principles." 

"  The  circumstance  of  its  having  been  in 
our  power  to  print  books  in  the  Susoo  tongue 
might,  of  Itself,  seem  suiliciciit  to  direct  our 
first  attention  to  that  nation  r  our  determina- 
tion has,  howe\'er,  been  strengthened  by 
other  considcnitioDs.  The  Susoo  languaoe 
is  spoken  not  only  through  a  considerable 
space  approaching  the  coast,  but  over  the  ex- 
tensive country  wliich  Mr.  Park  distinsuishes 
by  the  name  of  Jallonkadoo,  and  is  also  fve- 
qocntly  used  by  the  Tinimanecs,  Bulloms, 
snd  B^iandingos,  and  bv  ahiiost  all  the 
tr.uiing  Foolas.  Dr.  White  informs  us, 
M.  I.  p.  10.^  that  it  excclls  all  the  native 
Uiiguages  in  this  quarter,  and  that  in  soft- 
ness it  approaches  the  lulian.  He  tells  us, 
<il>-  p.  5.)  that  the  Susoos  extend  from  the 
mcr  Kissce  stretching  across  the  Rio  Pongas, 
ntaily  as  fitf  as  the  Rio  Nunez.    This  na- 


tion, therefore,  appears  to  open  the  widest 
field  for  missionary  labours  within  an  e<qu«l 
distance  from  the  colony ;  and  though  it  is 
more*  grossly  superstitTous  than  its  neigh- 
bours, the  I'oolas  and  Mandingos,  in  conse- 
q|iience  of  these  nations  having  received  con-' 
siderable  light  from  Mahometanism,  yet  in 
some  points  of  view  it  opposes  fewer  ob- 
stacles to  the  gospel.** 

It  appears  from  the  annual  reports* 
that  the  society  have  bad  great  difHcuky 
in  meeting  with  persons  willing  and  able 
to  underuke  the  laborious  and  hazardous 
employment  of  completing  the  object  of 
their  association,  and  carrying  the  ti« 
dln^s  of  the  gospel  to  the  benighted 
Africans.  They  have  been  obliged  to 
apply  to  the  Lutheran  church,  and  still 
look  thither  for  a  succession  of  zealous 
men.  four  students  are  now  preparing 
themselves  at  Berlin,  to  aid  or  to  suc- 
ceed the  worthy  missionaries  already  en- 
tered upon  their  labours ;  and  if  heresy 
do  not  infect  them,  as  it  has  lately  in- 
fected one  of  their  companions,  who 
has,  in  consequence,  been  dismissed  from 
the  seminary,  we  suppose  they  will  be  soon 
ready  to  engage  in  their  work  of  benevo- 
lence. "  There  is  a  good  prospect,  we 
are  informed,  of  one  or  two  zealous  and 
devoted  members  of  our  own  church 
coming  forward,  after  due  prepanition^ 
in  thi«  great  cause.'*  It  has  justly  ex- 
cited surprise,  if  not  regret,  Uv^  such 
have  not  appeared  before;  but,  that 
while  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  socie- 
ties have  been  able  to  send  to  the  East 
Indies,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  zealous  and  disiiuerc^ted  mis- 
sionaries,  the  members  of  the  tstabli^hed 
church  have  been  compelled  to  have  re- 
course to  a  foreign   scminarv,  Judj  lo 
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employ  thoi^c  ttIio  are  beyond  the  pale  of 
her  communion. 

The  address  to  the  missionaries  now 
engaged,  is  drawn  up  with  great  ability^ 
and  IS  much  to  be  commended  for  its 
prudent  and  truly  christian  spirit.  Tlie 
direaicns  concerning  the  slave  trade  arc 
very  judicious. 

*'  Wliile  the  slave  trade  continues,  if  will 
ihrow  great  difficulties  in  tbc  way  of  all  at- 
fempts  to  civilize  and  evangelize  tliQ  nations 
upon  the  coast,  as  most  of  the  head  men 
think  themselves  interested  in  its  continu- 
ance. Yet  you  may  avail  yourscWcs  of  this 
trade,  to  illustrate  the  benevolence  of  those 
%ietvs  with  which  you  visit  Africa  $  and,  wc 
may  hope,  not  without  effect,  as  "  the  na- 
tives," we  arc  told,  (JVmtcrhoUom's  AccoHnt, 
l5*c.  vol.  1.  p.  a^Og.)  •*  possess  sufficient  pe- 
netration to  distinguish  men  of  merit  from 
the  comn)on  herd  of  traders  who  infeH  that 
part." 

•  •'  You  will  take  all  prudent  occasions  of 
weaning  the  native  chien  from  this  tmAic^  by 


depicting  its  criminality,  the  mi&eries  which 
it  occasions  to  Africa,  and  the  obstaclc.4 
which  it  opposes  to  a  more  profitable  and  ge- 
nerous intercourse  with  the  European  nations. 
Rut  while  you  do  this,  you  will  cultivate 
kindness  of  spirit  towards  those  persons,  who 
are  connected  with  this  trade.  You  will 
make  all  due  allowances  for  their  habits,  their 
])rciudiccs,  and  their  views  of  interest,  I-iCt 
tlieui  never  be  mot  by  yoti  witli  reproaches 
and  invectives,  however  debased  vou  may 
find  them  in  mind  and  manners.  Let  ihenn 
nc\cr  have  to  charge  you  with  intriguing 
agaiiT^t  thcui,  and  thwarting  their  schemes  -, 
but  let  them  feci,  that  though  the  silent  iu- 
flucncc  of  Christianity  must,  whenever  truly 
felt,  undermine  ihe  sources  of  their  gaio, 
yet  in  you  and  in  all  under  your  influence* 
they  meet  with  openness,  simplicity,  kind- 
ness, and  brotherly  love." 

Of  the  sermon  prefixed  to  the  report 
and  address,  we  have  only  to  say,  that 
it  is  plain  and  suitable  to  the  occasion  of 
its  delivery- 


Art.  lit.     ji  General  History  of  the  Christian  Church  to  the  present  Time,     By  Joseph 
Priestley,  LL.D.F.R.S.  l^c,    JnGvols.  8vo. 


IT  has  been  commonly  regarded  as  a 
necessary  qualification  in  an  historian, 
that  his  mind  should  he  perfectly  free 
from  every  party  or  sectarian  bias  ;  and 
in  deference  to  thi%  opinion,  they  who 
have  claimed  the  notice  of  the  public 
in  that  character,  have,  in  general,  ap- 
peared anxious  to  avow  themselves,  and 
eager  to  pcrsnJe  others  that  they  really 
are,  impartial.  Such  professions  are 
not  deserving  of  full  credit.  They  are 
either  absolutely  and  designedly  false, 
intended  to  njislead  ;  or  they  result,  on 
the  part  of  those  who  make  them,  from- 
a  total  ignorance  of  themselves.  It  is 
not  possible  for  any  one  who  possesses 
the  ordinary  powers  of  judgment,  and 
who  is  accustomed  to  exercise  them,  to 
feet  indifferent  with  respect  to  many  of 
the  interesting  subjects  which  occur  both 
in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history.  The 
mfluence  of  education,  and  of  number- 
less circumstances  in  the  succeeding 
*years  of  life,  will  inevitably  give  some 
bias  to  the  mind  in  the  judgment  it  Jbrnis 
of  important  events,  and  cause  the  same 
transactions  to  appear  to  different  per- 
sons under  very  different  aspect3.  'I  he 
political  or  the  religious  principles  which 
aa  historian  has  adopted,  will  be  seen 
even  in  a  bare  detail  of  occurrences; 
and  though  he  may  not  draw  one  con- 
clusion from  the  facts  which  he  undcr- 
iskes  to  state,  he  wUl,  uuintentionally 


It  may  be,  place  them  In  such  a  point  of 
view  as  to  excite  the  very  reflexions  which 
he  luis  been  careful  not  to  deduce.  It  is 
therefore  much  better  for  every  historian 
honestly  to  avow,  as  Dr.  Priestley  has 
done,  the. principles  upon  which  hts 
work  is  composed.  The  writer  thus 
earns  the  praise  of  honesty,  and  the 
reader  is  put  upon  his  guard. 

*'  Bcmg.an  unitarian,  and  all  the  pre- 
ceding general  ecclesiastical  historians  hav- 
inc:  been  triiiitarians,  it  was  impossible  bat 
that  I  should  see  many  thing*  in  a  very  dif- 
ftTcnt  liy;ht  from  them,  and  ihcrcfoTe  our  rc- 
prc^cntaiions  of  tlu-m  will  be  very  different, 
when  there  is  no  dispute  about  the  facts- 
Ciiaractcrs  of  men,  and  of  times,  must  I'ary 
with  the  st-ntlmcnts  of  the  writers  on  sub- 
jects of  sjich  importance  as  those  in  which  I 
differ  from  my  predecessors.  Of  this  tlic 
Tead( T  will  c:\hiiv  he  apprised  ;  and  therefore 
he  will  njakc  wfiit  allowance  he  shall  think 
ncccssr.ry  on  rhnt  account;  and  if  my  readers 
he  mf'ii  of  rnnd(>!ir,  they  will  shew  it  on  this 
occasion.  'V\\\<  all  protestant  writers  do  with 
r<"^pect  to  the  wriiings  of-  catholics,  from 
whose  historical  ihev  lake  facts  of  the  greatest 
iiuportanc*-',  when  i hey  differ  from  them  the 
most  with  respect  to  their  judgment  con- 
cerning those  facts." 

•*  Notwithstanding  what  will  be  called  mr 
pcruliar  sen'imcnis,  and  of  course  my  bias 
m  favour  of  them,  1  hope  that  the  most  pre- 
judiced of  mv  readers  will  not  think  me  des- 
titute o('  candour,  even  with  respect  to  thos« 
who  diilcr  from  me  in  the^iii(mim|>ortaQk 
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aTltcles.  I  wiU  -cn^en  venture  to  sj\y  that  no 
ecc!«bstical  hiatoir  tbat  I  have  seen  is 
equally  candid.  My  own  observation  and 
experience  have,  I  hope,  taught  me  the  al- 
lowance that  is  due  to  the  force  of  prejudice 
in  the  best  disposed  minds,  and  the  absolute 
Iinpossibility  of  access  to  trutli  in  certain  si- 
tuations." 

We  willihgljr  give  out  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  uiis  declaration. 

The  first  part  of  this  History,  com*, 
prising  the  period  which  elapsed  from 
the  public  ministry  of  Jesus  to  the  fall 
of  the  Vrestem  empire,  was  published 
in  the  year  1790,  while  the  author  was 
residing  at  Birmingham,  and  not  long 
after  the  publication  of  the  History  of 
of  Early  Opinions.  It  was,  indeed,  by 
the  attention  which  Dr.  Priestley  had  ut 
that  time  given  to  the  ecclesiastical 
writers  of  the  four  or  five  first  centuries, 
in  order  to  determine  what  was  tlie  faith 
of  the  primitive  cburch  concerning  the 
person  of  Christ,  that  tJie  idea  of  writing 
the  work  now  before  us  was  first  sug- 
gested. 

•»  Seeing  that  this  opinion,  and  others 
connected  with  it,  had  l)ccn  greatly  iniscon- 
ciri\ed,  and  misrepresented,  by  all  the  eccle- 
tiasticat  historians,  I  was  willing  to  exhibit 
the  original  doctrine,  and  the  gradual  devia- 
tioos  from  it,  in  a  regular  history  of  every 
tiling  rdatin^  to  the  christian  church.  For 
^  want  of  lin  ecclesiastical  history  written  on 
tliescjust  principles,  persons  were  under  a 
necessity  of  forming  wrong  conceptions  on 
th>s  important  subject  from  every  history  thai 
could  (ail  into  their  bands.'* 

It  was  also  the  author*s  wish  to  com- 
pose an  ecclesiastical  history,  that  should 
neither  be  too  voluminous  to  be  generally 
read*  nor  so  concise  as  to  be  of  little 
nsc;  which  should  not,  like  Mosheim*s, 
be  incombered  by  an  artificial  and  un- 
natural method;  nor  mistate,  as  Dn 
Priestley  conceived  that  work  does,  im- 
porunt  facts ;  which,  in  the  mere  state- 
ment of  i^ts,  should  supply  an  answer 
to  Mr.  Gibbon's  artful  insinuations ;  and 
by  eziiibiting  the  infiuence  of  Christianity 
on  the  minds  of  those  who  first  embraced 
it,  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  chris- 
tian's hope.  With  such  views  Dr.  PHest- 
ley  composed  the  two  first  volumes, 
*hich  were  received  with  pleasure  by 
th&se  who  were  not  adverse  to  the  uni* 
tarian  principles  that  pervade  them ;  and 
read,  not  without  interest,  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  a  more  orthodox  confession. 
Having  at  that  time  no  reason  to  expect 
the  disgraceful  violence  that  was  shortly 

Amn.  E*y.  Vol*  ill. 


to  interrapt  his  usual  employments,  and 
drive  him  from  the  country  that  outrht 
to  have  acknowledged,  whut  a  s»^ratei'ul 
posterity  will  claim,  the  honour  of  nuin* 
bering  him  amongst  her  sons,  he  was 
undetermined  whether  he  should  carry 
this  history  further.  In  brinKinfi^  down 
the  narrative  to  the  fall  of  the  westcni 
empire,  he  had  executed  what,  he 
thought,  was  most  particularly  wanted, 
and  given,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  a 
fairer  account  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  important  opinions  than  was  in  any 
other  history  to  be  found.  He  intimatedj 
however,  that  if  he  should  have  leisure, 
he  might  be  induced  to  continue  his 
work  to  the  reformation  by  Luther,  and 
even  to  the  present  century. 

«'  This  leisure  (he  remarks  in  the  preface 
to  the  third  voluuic,  with  that  spirit  of  piety 
v.'hich  so  eminrntly  dislinguished  hiui)  it 
has  pleased  a  kind  providence  to  give  mc,  and 
I  have  endeavoured  to  make  a  e;fHKl  use  of  it, 
both  wiih  respect  to  the  continuation  of  this 
work,  and  the  composition  of  se^'cral  others, 
besides  attending  to  the  business  of  my  kbo* 
ratory.  I  cannot  be  too  thankful  to  tiie  so- 
vercifl;!!  disposer  of  all  things  for  so  great  a 
happiness.  What  is  life  without  employ 
mcnt^  And  most  honourable  is  that  employ- 
ment the  object  of  which  is  to  benefit  iuturc 
generations,  for  whom  writers  naturally 
aticr  themselves  that  they  arc  labouring ; 
and  what  beiietits  are  of  io  high  and  im- 
portant a  kind,  as  those  which  relate  to  rdi" 
gion,  and  that  future  world  to  which  1  am 
now  making  a  near  approach  ?** 

The  former  part  of  this  History  was 
altogether  composed  from  original  wri- 
ters;  but,  as  the  author  justly  observes, 
•«  With  respect  to  the  period  which  ex- 
tends from  the  date  in  which  that  ter- 
minated to  the  present  time,  the  works 
containing  the  original  records' are  so 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  so  difficult 
to  be  procured i  that  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  any' man  to  do  the  same.  Tlie  most 
industrious  and  the  most  fortunate  his- 
torians can  only  collect  their  materials 
from  a  part  of  them  ;  and  all  who  write 
general  histories,  comprehending  the 
result  of  the  labours  of  those  who  have 
studied  the  particular  parts,  must  neces* 
sarily,  in  general,  depend  tjpon  the  fide- 
lity of  those  who  have  preceded  them^ 
and  they  must  use  tlieir  best  judgment 
with  respect  to  die  circumstances  and 
prejudices  of  those  on  whose  autho- 
rity they  rely."  Fleury  is  the  writer 
of  whom  Dr.  Priestley  has  made  the 
most  frequent  use,  collecting  all  the 
additional  light  be  was  able  from  Giaft 
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none,  Dupin,  Sueur,  and  others.  Beau* 
$obre,  Sleidan,  Rachat,  Laval,  BraiKic, 
Burnet,  Neal,  and  sonie  others,  have 
furnished  materials  for  the  particular  pe- 
riods on  which  they  have  respectively 
t^Tittcn. 

Such  was  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  work  which  now  claims  our  notice, 
and  such  tlie  views  of  its  author,  in  pre- 
senting it  to  the  world. 

The  whole  work  is  divided  into  twea- 
ty-four  periods : 

1 .  From  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus 
to  the  death  of  Nero,  A.  D.  68. 

2.  Of  the  persecution  by  Domitian, 
3md  the  history  of  the  christian  chtirt  h 
to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Adrian,  A.  D. 
J38. 

4.  From  the  reign  of  Commodus, 
A.  D.  180,  to  that  of  Dccius,  A.  D.  24-9. 

5.  From  the  reign  of  Decius,  to  that 
of  Diocletian,  A.  D.  284-. 

6.  Of  the  persecution  under  Diocle- 
tian, A.  D.  302,  and  to  the  settlement 
of  the  empire  under  Constantine,  A.  D. 
31S. 

7.  From  the  establishment  of  Con- 
stantine  in  the  empire,  A.D.  313,  tfU  his 
death,  SS7. 

8.  From  the  death  of  Constantiue  to 
iliatof  Constantiusy  A.D*  36L 

9.  The  reign  of  Julian. 

10«  From  tlie  death  of  Julian,  A.D. 
362,.  to  that  of  Vakns,  A.  D-  379. 

11.  From  the  death  of  Valens  to  that 
of  Theodosius,  A.  D.  395. 

12.  From  the  death  of  Theodosms  to 
that  of  Honorius,  A.D.  424-. 

13.  From  the  death  of  Honorius  to 
the  fall  6f  the  western  empire,  A.  D. 
475. 

14.  From  the  fall  of  the  western 
empire  to  the  rise  of  Mahometanism» 
A.  D.  622. 

15.  From  the  rise  of  Mahometanism 
to  the  establishment  of  the  western 
empire  under  Charlemagne,  A.D.  800. 

16.  From  the  re-establishn^ient  of  the 
Trestern  empire  to  the  raising  of  Otho  to 
the  imperial  throne,  A.  D.  936. 

17.  From  the  accession  of  Otho,  to 
the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  cru- 
saders, A.  D.  1099. 

18.  From  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  crusaders,  to  the  taking  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Latins,  A.D.  1  'iO*. 

19.  From  the  taking  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Latins,  to  the  termination  of  the 
crusades.  A*  D.  1291. 

20-  From  the  termination  of  the  ^cro* 


sades,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  council  of 
Constance,  A.  D.  1418. 

21.  From  the  conclusion  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Constance,  to  the  reformation^ 
A.  D.  1517. 

22.  From  the  begmning  oT  the  refor- 
mation in  Germany,  1517,  to'  the  con- 
clusion of  the  council  of  Trent,  A.  D. 
1563. 

23.  From  the  conclusion  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent,  to  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
ofNantes,  A.  D.  1685. 

24.  From  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  to  the  present  time,  A.  D. 
18(;2.    . 

Each  of  these  periods  is  divided  into 
nine  or  ten  sections,  by  which  the  leading 
subjects  of  each  period  are  distinctly  ar- 
ranged. 

"  The  division  of  this  history  (Dr.  Priestley 
obserrcs)  is  not  that  artificial  one  by  crw/wrirf, 
to  which  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  subject 
corresponds,  but  according  to  important 
event Sy  which  point  to  natural  periods  in  his^ 
torv,  civil  or  ecclesiastical.  And  the  sections 
under  each  period  are  so  distinct,  thai  a  per- 
son may  read  what  belongs  to  any  one  sub- 
ject wltuout  troubling  himself  with  what  he 
has  no  occasion  to  attend  to.  To  give  a  gc^ 
neral  history  of  any  period  distinct  from  tht 
particulars  of  wliich  it  must  consist,  appeared 
to  me  to  be  »uperflaous»  as  unnecessary  le- 
petitions  woula  Itave  been  unavoidable.  Bui 
It  will  be  (bund  tliai  the  first  section  iR  each 
period  relates  to  the  subject  which  is  most  in- 
teresting in  that  prrlod,  or  that  first  occurred ; 
and  circumstances  either  of  less  consequence-, 
or  of  less  extent,  wliicii  could  not  willioui 
inconvenience  have  been  kitroduced  into 
any  of  the  sections,  are  thrown  into  a  niis- 
ocflaneons  section  at  tlie  cl«ie  of  each  period. 
Bu\  though  these  articles  are  short,  they  wilt 
often  be  foHnd  to  be  curious,  and  »osDetiiftc» 
of  particular  importance. 

•*  Jl  is  acknowledged  iliat,  in  order  to  form 
a  coaipleie  idea  of  ccclcsiasiiral  transactions, 
they  should  be  viewed  iu  tlicir  counectiou 
with  those  of  a  civil  nature,  and  jdso  in  the 
order  in  wl»ich  they  took  place,  which  is  tlw 
method  of  the  annalists,  such  ais  Fleury, 
Sueur,  and  others.  But  this  will-  not  by  aiiy 
means  suit  an  abridged,  or  general  history, 
which  only  I  have  undertaken  to  write,  lie- 
sides  there  is  al so  a  pec ulbr  advantage  in  Tie w 
ipg  each  particular  subject  as  mucii  as  j)ossi- 
bie  independently  of,  and  unmixed  willi,  any 
otlvcr,  which  the  method  of  annah  does  not 
adroit  of.  Each  method  has  its  respective  ad- 
vantages, and  histories  of  both  kinds  shoitid 
lie  itad  by  those  who  wish  to  accoutre  the 
most  accurate  knowledge  of  the  sulgect/* 

In  avoiding  one  error,  Dr.  Priestley 
appc  MS  to  hare  fallen  iuto  another.    N« 
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method  indeed  can  l>e  worse  than  that 
which  Mosheim  has  adopted,  but  Dr. 
Priestley  has  not  been  fortunate  enough 
in  dlat  which  he  has  chosen.  The  principal 
use  of  a  division  of  history  into  periods, 
is  to  assist  the  memory  in  retaining  the 
JcDOwledge  of  important  facts.  In  order 
to  this  it  is  necessary  that  the  divisions 
be  few,  and  formed  with  reference  to 
some  leadine  occurrence,  or  some  strik- 
ing and  predominant  feature  in  the  time 
selected  as  a  distinct  period.  In  the 
above  arrangement  this  principle  rarely 
appears.  Mehegan,  in  his  modem  history, 
has  admirably  succeeded,  but  we  know 
not  of  any  ecclesiastical  historian  who 
has  been  guided  by  the  same  principles. 
The  formmg  of  such  an  arrangement 
might,  indeed,  be  attended  with  consi- 
derable difficulty  ;  but  its  advantages 
would  be  numerous  and  imporunt.  Con- 
sidering the  distinguished  clearness  with 
which  Dr.  Priestley  usually  classed  the 
multifarious  materials  he  has  frequently 
employed  in  his  other  works,  we  are  sur- 
prised that  he  was  not  more  successful  in 
that  now  before  us. 

This  history  was  not  intended  by  the 
author  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  learned 
inquirer.  '  It  contains  no  nice  discussions 
upon  the  intricate  subjects  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal record,  no  laboured  investigations  of 
dubious  transactions.  Acknowledged 
facts  are  stated  with  plainness  and  per- 
spicuity, the  excellent  eflFects  of  christian 
principles  are  carefully  exhibited,  the  de- 
basing tendency  of  superstition  and  error 
is  clearly  shewn,  the  sufferings  which 
have  been  endured  for  the  sake  of  truth, 
or  a  good  conscience,  are  largely  dwelt 
upon ;  and  many  valuable  reflections  are 
interspersed,  conducive  to  mental  and 
moral  improvement. 

We  could  fill  many  pages  with  inter- 
esting and  useful  extracts,  but  we  must 
be  content  with  one  specimen  of  the  au- 
thor's manner.  It  is  the  reflection  with 
which  the  history  is  concluded. 

"  Many  christians  though  not  persecuted 
to  death,  are  in  situitions  iu  which  they  shew, 
m  trials  ©f  a  different  kind,  an  energy  of  mind 
thai  would  carry  them  through  any  trial. 
And  that  nnode  of  pericciuion  in  which  life  is 
concerned  is  not  thai  which,  with  many,  rc- 
qoiresso  much  real  fortitude  as  some  othors. 

**  I  have  in  my  eye  several  persons  whose 
christian  principles* have  led  them  to  make 
sacrifices  to  whic)i  many  of  ihe  maiiyrs  would 
probably  have  been  unequal.  In  this  some 
may  be  apt  to  think  that  I  refer  to  the  case  ot 
some  dissenters  in  England  :  and  certainly 
^eir  situation  has  in  it,  especially  of  late 


years,  something  very  humiliating  and  dis- 
couraging ;  and  to  bear  it,  and  to  behave  pro- 
perly under  it,  has  required  something  9upe« 
rior'to  the  influence  of  general  esteem,  worldly 
ambition,  or  pecuniary  advantage.  But  this 
1  consider  as  a  trifle  compared  with  the 
strength  of  principle  which  has  led  some  to 
abandon  respectiible  and  lucrative  situations, 
and  what  is  more,  to  bear  the  alienation  of 
former  friends  and  connections,  together  witU  . 
such  privalions  of  a  personal  nature  as  would 
have  been  sensibly  felt  by  persons  who,  like 
them,  had  lived  in  aflluence.  To  such  per- 
sons the  greatest  homage  is  due  from  ali  who 
have  a  just  conception  of  thediiHculty  ofsucli 
exertions;  and  of  the  sirongtli  of  min^J,  and 
the  force  of  principle,  that  alone  could  make 
men  capable  of  ihem  ;  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  small  number  of  those  who,  in  the 
same  circumstances,  ha\e  acted  the  same  part. 

"  The  surest  method  of  deciding  concern- 
ing the  difliculty  of  any  kind  of  conduct,  is 
not  to  consider  it,  in  the  first  instance,  ab- 
stractedly from  what  \ve  should  imagine  to  be 
its  nature,  but  to  examine  the  numbers  that 
have  actually  adopted  it.  Now,  since  it  is 
evident  from  history,  compared  with  present 
observation,  that  there  have  been  many  more 
persons  who  hare  died  martyrs  rather  than 
openly  renounce  their  principles,  than  of 
those  who,  without  being  particularly  called 
upon,  have  relinquished  deiiirable  situations 
in  life,  and  have  quietly  sunk  into  obscurity, 
with  the  risk  of  poverty ;  it  is  evident  that 
there  must  be  more  real  dilTiculty  in  the  latter 
case  than  in  the  former,  and  that  it  requires 
stronger  and  ))urer  principles  of  action.  And 
it  only  reouires  attention  to  some  pretty  obvi- 
ous consioerations  respecting  the  two  cases  to 
see  the  reason  of  this. 

•«  In  the  case  of  open  persecution,  tlicre 
is  generally  no  choice  between  death  and  in- 
famy, which  is  always  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, attached  to  every  thing  that  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  cowardice,  or  dissimulation.  And 
operdy,  in  the  face  of  the  w^orld,  to  renounce 
a  man's  principles,  and  to  conform-to  what 
he  is  well  known  inwardly  to  condemn,  is 
what  no  person  ran  justify,  though' out  of 
compassion  to  human  inhrntiiy,  he  may,  in 
some  measure,  excuse  it,  as  i>e  would  do  any 
other  iiistancc  of  wrong  condiict  to  which  the 
temptation  was  peculiarly  strong.  In  this  si- 
tuation many  persons,  from  a  sense  of  shame 
only,  without  any  peculiar  strength  of  religi- 
ons principle,  iiiay  be  supposed  to  prefer 
death  to  life. 

<<  But  when  a  man  is  not  particularly  called 
upon  4.0  act  at  all,  when  it  is  in  his  power  to 
contioue  to  act  as  uli  iiis  acquaintance  do,  and 
of  course  to  enjoy  atfluewcc  together  with  suf- 
ficient reputation ;  in  this  situation  to  obey 
the.  secret  call  of  conscience  only,  and  as;ain6t 
the  renionstrancfjs  of  a31  his  friends  and  rela- 
tions to  withdraw  into  obscurity  and  poverty, 
is  gre.it  indeed.  Be^'ide^,  by  indirectly  re- 
proaching others,  he  ib  sure  to  draw  reproach 
and  calumny  uuon  himself;  and  instead  of 
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l)eftig  held  In  general  admiration,  as  the  mar- 
t^jrs  werf,  he  must  expect  to  be  ridiculed  for 
his  singularity,  which  precludes  all  sympathy 
and  coni passion.  In  these  circumstances  to 
persist  in  doing  what  himself,  only  will  do,  is 
an  argument  if  any  thing:  in  human  hfo  can 
bo,  of  pure  prirtdpie,  w  ithout  any  mixture 
of  ostentation,  or  any  other  motive  improper 
for  s  christian  to  act  upon.     The  more  I 


think  of  this  case,  the  more  it  excites  my  ad*> 
miration,  and  the  less  do  I  wonder  that  so 
few  are  equal  to  the  conduct  proper  for  it. 
Let  no  person  wlio  has  not  himself  jcied  this 
extraordinary  jiart  imagine  that  h::  should,  or 
could,  have  done  rt.  I  am  Hir  from  thinkine 
80  highly  of  myself,  and  I  am  traly  thankful 
that  nyy  principles  have  not  been  exposed  ta 
so  great  a  trial." 


Art.  LIII.  jf  Narratl'oe  of  Events  that  have  lately  talen  place  In  Ireland^  amo$^  the  Society 
called  Quakers  ;  nvilh  corresponding  Documents,  and  occasional  Observations.  8vo;  pp.  225- 
Appendix,  pp.68. 

Art.  LI  V.  ji  Narrative  of  the  Proceedtngs  in  America  of  the  Society  called  Quakers  ^  in  the 
Case  ©/"Hannah  Barnard,  tvith  a  brief  Review  of  the  previous  Transactions  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland^  intended  as  a  Sequel  to  em  Appeal  /»  the  Suiety  of  Friends,  Svo.  pp. 

Art.  LV.  A  few  Observations  tending  to  expose  the  Unfairness  of  some  Censures  on  the  Cha* 
raeter  of  David  Sands,  in' a  Publication  called  a  Narrative  of  Events  that  have  lately 
taken  place  in  Ireland ^  among  the  Society  culled  Quakers f  ^c.  Svo.  pp.  14-. 


THESE  three  tracts  relate  to  the 
same  or  similar  and  connected  events ;  we 
have  therefore  brought  them  into  one 
view,  ;md  shall  consider  them  in  the  order 
in  which  we  have  now  placed  them. 

I'he  first  of  these  is  from  the  Liverpool 
press,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  an  eminent  merchant  of 
that  city.  Tlie  author  introduces  his 
curious  and  instructive  Narrative  with 
some  very  judicious  reflections  on  the 
causes  of  the  decline  and  fiill  of  religious 
societies.  These  he  allows  to  be  vari- 
oils;  but  he  selects  two  "  as  having  their 
foundation  in  principles,  common  to  hn- 
irfan  nature  in  every  age  of  the  world, 
and  as  being  also  those  which  appear  to 
be  immediately  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  following  Narrative.**  p.  10. 
'I'he  two  causes  to  which  he  attributes 
disunion  aitiong  the  members  of  religious 
institutions  are  ; — the  want  of  priidence 
and  moderation  in  those  who  are  desi- 
roiis  of  correcting  abuses  that  have  crept 
in  during  the  lapse  of  time  ;  and  "  an 
erroneous  judgment  in  appreciating  the 
teal  raiile  of  ceremonial  forms  and  ob- 
servances.*' The  subsequent  detail  of 
events  undoubtedly  justifies  the  selection 
of  these  frotn  the  many  which  may  con- 
cur to  weaken  and  to  destroy  -other  reli- 
gious societies,  as  peculiarly  operating:  in 
that  to  which  the  author  belongs,  l^he 
Narrative  is  opened  with  "  an  account 
of  the  constitution  of  meetings  for  disci- 
pline amongst  the  people  commonly  called 
quakers ;"  and  as  this  is  necessary  to  ren- 
der the  subsequent  history,  of  which  we 
neaato  give  a  sliortaccounty  intelligibky 


we  shall  here  exhibit  the  substance  of 
that  accoBnt. 

"  The  members  of  this  religious  so* 
ciety  unite  in  a  distinct  body,  not  only 
for  the  perfornnince  of  public  worship, 
but  for  the  maintaining  of  a  chrisiiaa 
discipline  for  their  internal  government.*' 
(page  10).  Their  meetings  for  this  lat- 
ter purpose  are  denominate  preparative,, 
monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly, 'and, 
besides  these,  tliey  have  what  they  call 
select  meetings,  composed  of  such  per- 
sons  only  as  are  esteemed  elders  or  mim- 
sters.  The  preparative  meetings  are 
composed  of  die  members  of  each  con<- 
greeation  who  assemble  once  a  montbr 
at  tne  conclusion  of  a  meetiug  for  wor- 
ship, to  prepare  the  business  for  the 
monthly  meeting,  and  to  appoint  gene- 
rally, two  members  to  be  representatives 
to  that  meeting.  The  monthly  meeting 
is  sometimes  confined  to  one  congrega- 
tion, but  is  commonly  composed  of  the 
representatives,  or  others,  Irom  two  or 
more  preparative  meeting*.  The  quar- 
terly meetings  usually  consist  of  the  se- 
veral monthly  meetings  within  one  county, 
or  more  than  one  where  the  members  are 
not  numerous.  The  yearly  meeting  for 
Great  Britain  is  held  in  London,  upon 
tills  the  national  yearly  meeting  of  Ire- 
land is  in  some  cases  dependent.  The 
communication  between  all  the^e  is  pre- 
served by  means  of  representatives  ;  but 
at  every  meeting  any  member  of  the  so- 
ciety may  atrfend  and  assist  In  its  delibe- 
rations. "  One  limitation,  indeed,  iake« 
place,  which  is,  that  in  transacting  tl:e 
discipline^    the   men  and    the  .women 
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hzrc  each  their  separate  province,  and 
hold  their  meetings  apart,  except  at  the 
^lect  meetings  of  the  ministers  and  el- 
dei^,  in  which  both  sexes  meet  together." 
p.  Jf>.     These  select  meeting  are,  like  tho 
others,  preparative,  monthly,  quvterly, 
and  annual,  but  their  care  is  limited  to 
the  conduct  of  persons  who  fill  the  sta- 
tions of  ministers,  or  elders,  in  the  soci- 
ety.   These,  as  well  as  the  general  meet- 
ings, are  guided  by  querist  and  advices ^ 
formed  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Lon- 
don.    In  the  discipline  of  the  members 
of  the  society  settled  in  Ireland,  there 
had,  till  lately,  always  existed  two  pecu- 
liarities. The  national  meetings  were  held 
ttuire  in  the  year,   and  denominated  the 
national  half  year's  meetings  of  Ireland, 
and  provincial  meetings  for   discipline 
were  held  once  in  six  weeks,  and  tliencfi 
called  the  six  weeks'  meetings.    The  lat- 
ter of  these  were  discontinued  in  the  year 
1791,  in  consequence  of  the  society  in 
Ireland    submitting   to  the  regulations 
formed  by  the  yearly  meeting  of  Great 
Britain,  which  required  monthly  meet- 
ings, and  the  former  were  exchanged  for 
annual  meetings  in  the  year  1797.     In 
the  year  preceding  this  a  proposal  had 
been  made  that  there  should  be  no  longer 
separate  meetings  for  discipline,  but  that 
tlie  men  and  women  should  assemble  to- 
gether: this  proposal  appeared  to  make 
a  great  impression,  and  lo  be  favourably 
received,  yet  its  novelty,  and  its  dissor 
nance  with  the  discipline  of  the  society  in 
England  and  America  prevented  its  hi- 
ing  adopted.     As  the  separate'  meetings, 
and  the  frequent  ministry  of  women,  arc 
constantly  censured  by  the  Jisconteiucd 
and  die  separatists,  this  proposal,  which 
was  offered  in  179(>,  may-bt  regarded  as 
the  first  appearance  of  disaffccilon  in  Irf>- 
land  recorded  in   tlie  present  narrative. 
This  was  no  sooner  dismissed  than  ano- 
ther instance  of  disapprobation  of  the 
existing  discipline  occurred  at  Carlo w, 
in  the  province  of  Leinstcr.     «*  In  addi- 
tion to  the  established  queries,  which  are 
directed  to  be  read,  considered,  and  an- 
swered by  the  members  of  each  select 
meeting,   there   are  also  some  advice!? 
which  are  read  once  a  year,  and  it  had 
been  the  practice  for  these  adrlce^s  to  he 
read  by  the  clerk  at  the  select  monthly 
meeting.    The  office  of  clerk  was  at  this 
time  (1797)  filled  by  Abraham  Shackle- 
ton,  of  Ballitore,  an  appointed  elder,  who 
had  for  some  time  been  of  opinion  that 
these  advices  were  objectionable."     He, 
therefore,  refused  on  the  present  ocpasion 


to  read  them,  "  and  that  oflfice  was  un- 
dertaken  by  a  femjtle  member  of  tht  b«t. 
lect  meeting,  who  also  disapproved  of- 
them,  but  tliought  it  was  better  to  con- 
descend to  the  wishes  of  others,  than  to 
persevere  in  urging  a  deviation  from  the 
usual  practice.*'  The  transaction  did 
net  pass  without  notice,  but  it  was  judged 
expedient  not  to  prosecute  the  subject  at 
that  time,  as  the  objections  had  arisen  in 
the  minds  of  active  and  approved  mem- 
bers. At  the  quarterly  meeting  for  the 
province  of  Leinster,  which  took  place 
in  a  few  days  after  the  above  transaction^ 
and  two  days  after  the  discussion  of  it  in 
the  select  quarterly  meeting,  the  follow- 
ing query,  amongst  others,  was  read  : — 
,**  Do  friends  endeavour  by  example  and 
precept  to  train  up  their  children,  ser- 
vants, and  those  under  their  care,  in  a 
religious  life  and  conversation,  consistent 
with  our  christian  profession  j  in  the  fre- 
quent reading  of  the  holy  sdriptures^  and  in 
plainness  of  speech,  behaviour,  and  ap* 
parel,  and  arc  the  remiss  duly  admo- 
nished  ?"  "  On  reading  the  answer  to 
*this  query  from  the  monthly  meeting  of 
Carlow,  it  was  observed,  that  the  word 
holy  was  omitted.  This  omission  excited 
considerable  emotion  in  the  minds  of  se-  . 
vcral  who  were  present,  and  enquiry  was 
immediately  made  into  the  cause  of  it." 
(Narrative,  p.  42).  A  discussion  took 
place,  many  very  free  remarks  were  made 
by  those  who  liad  disapproved  c|f  the  use 
oF  the  term,  mimy  severe  observations 
were  thrown  out  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  several  members  left  tlie  meeting  bci 
fore  it  broke  up,  in  consequence  of  what 
h.:d  passed  there."  Abraham  Shackle- 
ton,  who  appears  to  have  stood  foremost 
on  this  occasion,  was  the  organ  of  many 
or  hers,  wlio  had  called  in  question  th)B 
authority  of  many  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  state  of  the  question  on  both 
sides  may  be  seen  in  the  following  pas- 
sage in  liic  narrative; 

'*  In  the  subsequent  paft  of  this  year  (1707) 
a  discussion  took  place  between  Abraham 
Shacklfcton  an<l  Saaiuel  Womlcock,  two  of 
the  cidcril  of  Leinster  ouArterly  meeting,  con- 
cerning the  rcpnbontatjons  given  of  some  his- 
torlral  fact?  rocordtd  in  the  Old  Testament. 
The  facts  themselves  were  admitted.  But  i^ 
was  contended  by  Samuel  Woodcock,  **  tiiut 
some  of  these  facts,  auch  as  tlie  wars  for  tfic 
avowed  cxtirouiion  of  the  Canaanites,  &f. 
and  others  oi  a  similar  nature  were  under- 
taken by  the^'.rprc^s  command  of  God,  in  strict 
conforuiity  with  the  accouijts  piven  in  tlie 
Old  Testament,  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
a  genuloe  and  faithful  record^  aiid  that  itho 
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belief  of  this  constitutes  an  essential  article  of 
Christ lanfaitkr  It  %vas  asserted  on  the  con- 
trary, by  Abraham  Shackleton,  •♦  that  these 
alleged  cf)mmancls  of  the  Almighty,  for  pro- 
ceedings, in  some  cases  perfimous,  and  in 
othens  cruel  and  unjust,  were  either  wilful 
and  impious  pretences  on  the  part  of  tlie  per- 
petrators or  original  historians  of  such  trans- 
actions ;  or  subsequent  interpolations  in  the 
history ;  and  thnt  a  right  opj^rehenbion  of, 
and  a  due  rcp;anl  for,  the  divine  attributes, 
-would  forbid  our  assent  to  such  passages,  as 
they  coiild  have  no  genuine  claim  to  the  ap- 
pclkuion  of  SACRED  scripturls."  He  con- 
tended, **  that  it  was  highly  dcrojratorv  to 
the  character  of  the  uncruinpcable  Cod, 
*  with  whom  there  is  no  variableness,  neither 
shadow  of  turninjr,*  to  conceive  the  divine 
beinj  would  himself  act  iu  opposition  to  those 
moral  laws  which  he  has  ordained  to  be  of 
perpetual  and  universal  obligaticm  ;  or  tliat  he 
would  ever  suspend  the  obligation  of  those 
laws  upon  his  rational  offsprinjr.  Yet  these 
consequences  must  follow,  if,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances whatever,  he  should  command, 
and  by  the  miraculous  interposition  of  his' 
power  enable  any  descnption  of  men  to  per- 
form those  actions,  which  by  express  laws 
and  declarations,  he  has  elsewhere  forbidden  as 
sinful.  Conseoucntly  that  neither  wars,  nor 
any  acts  of  cruelty,  treachery,  or  fraud,  nor 
the  exercise  of  any  of  the  angry, ^or  revenge- 
ful, or  hurtful  passions,  were  ever  either  ap- 
E  roved  of,  or  authorized  by  the  God  of  purity, 
oliness,  peace,  and  love ;  and  that  it  wjtj 
altogether  unnecessary  and  unwarrantable, 
that  such  points  should  be  deemed  essential 
articles  of  a  christian's  faith',  because  differ- 
ence of  opinion  concerning  ihem  had  always 
existed,  and  might  be  expected  to  exist*  and 
even  between  men  of  very  serious  and  upright 
jninds." 

At  the  national  yearly  meetin^»  1798, 
it  appeared  that  the  seeds  of  d^sension 
respecting  the  sacredness  and  the  autho- 
rity of  seme  parts  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  reasonableness  of  certain  com- 
jnonly  received  doctrines,  were  very 
"Widely  scattered.  In  the  minute  of  that 
meeting  it  Is  observed  ; 

*•  The  committee,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  consideration  of  the  state  of  our  society, 
in  regard  to  the  reading  the  holy  scriptures, 
report,  that  we  met,  and  in  company  with  a 
number  of  women  friends,  took  the  same  into 
our  solid  consideration,  and  are  sorrowfully 
'  convinced  that  a  disposition  hadx  appeared  in 
s6me  of  our  society,  tending  to  produce 
schiem,  and  to  weaken  the  general  testimony 
atid  belief  which  we,  as  people,  have  main- 
tained as  to  the  origin,  usi;  and  advantage  of 
these  records.  We  are  of  the  judgment,  that 
this  disposition  hath  spread  and  extended  it- 
self to  the  injury  of  many  j  and  without  de- 
siring; to  point  out  these  wriiin^^s,  as  being 
more  than  a  secondary  rule  subordinate  to  the 


spirit  of  truth,  from  whence  they  have  all 
their  excellency  and  certainty,  we  think  it 
right  that  a  standard  should  be  lifted  up 
against  this  spirit  of  speculation  and  unh(Jief; 
and  recommend,  that  friends  every  where  be 
watchful  against  it,  and  by  example  in  their 
own  ftimilic*,  have  a  due  regard  to  the  fre- 
quent reading  of  them,  and'where  any  have 
manifested  opinions  contrary  to  the  general 
sense  ff  the  vody,  it  is  our  judgment,  that 
they  be  timely  laboured  with,  in  a  spirit  of 
love  and  christian  tenderness,  to  reclaim 
them  ;  but  if  after  due  labour  and  patience, 
these  do  not  become  sensible  of  their  error, 
but  pt'rsisl  in  maintainivg  such  sendjnents  and 
doctrines,  and  df*  not  condemn  their  conduct^ 
that  monthly  meetings,  with  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  their  quarterly  meetings,  pro- 
ceed further,  as  in  the  wisdom  of  truth  they 
may  be  directed,  to  testify  a<^ainst  them,  ai 
being  out  of  the  unity  of  fneuds/* 

Alarmed  at  the  dlfTusion  of  these  scep- 
tical sentiments,  concerning  what  the 
most  orthodox  members  oi  the  society 
expressly  allow  to  be  no  more  than  a  */- 
condary  rule  subordinate  to  the  spirit ^  this 
yearly  meeting  appointed  a  general  visit 
to  the  quarterly,  monthly,  and  other 
meetings  in  Ireland;  and  six  of  the 
friends  were  nominated  to  undertake  the 
business,  not  without  considerable  oppo« 
sition  from  those  who  conceived  that  the 
result  would  be  a  further  and  a  wider 
disunion  among  the  members  of  the  so<- 
ciety.     And  so  it  proved. 

In  the  same  year  another  source  of 
disquietude  which  had  been  long  work- 
ing its  way  in  secret  rose  to  light,  we  al- 
lude to  the  dissatisfaction  that  now  openly 
Prevailed  respecting  the  doctrines,  tlie 
ves  and  conduct  of  some  approved  mi- 
nisters of  the  society.  **  This  dissatis* 
faction  was  variously  expressed  ;  in  some 
instances  to  the  ministers  by  private  in- 
dividuals ;  in  others  by  the  admonition  of 
the  elders,  to  whose  province  the  over* 
sight  of  the  ministry  peculiarly  belongs ; 
and  sometimes  disapprobation  was  mani- 
fested during  the  times  of  public  wor- 
ship, by  individuals  declining  to  conform 
to  the  general  practice  of  standing  up  and 
taking  off  the  hat,  and  continuing  unco- 
vered whilst  such  ministers  kneeled  in 
prayer,"  p.  67.  The  ministry  of  David 
Sands,  an  American,  s«ems  to  have  occa* 
sioncd  the  greatest  offence,  and  if  the 
facts  mentioned  in  the  narrative  are  to 
be  credited,  not  without  reason.  In  this 
and  the  two  following  yearsr  many  re- 
putable members  of  tlic  society,  approved 
elders,  overseers,  and  others,  were  either 
disotvfied  or  voluntarily  withdrew. 
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Warm  disputes  upon  both  the  preced- 
ing subjects,  the  authority  of  the  scrip- 
tares,  and  the  conduct  of  the  ministers, 
continued  through  the  year  jl  7  99;  and 
were  attended  with  many  serious  evils. 
In  1800,  another,  and  what  may  be  re- 
yarded  as  a  third  canse  of  the  unhappy 
hUie  of  the  disunion  prevailing  in  this 
once  harmonious  body  in  Ireland,  disco- 
vered itself. 

**  TTic  society  hntH  uniformly  professed 
cnnscieniious  scruples,  agiiinst  complying 
wiih  the  modeii  of  niarrJnge  practised  by  other 
Sf)cietics;  and,  in  consequence  of  these  scru- 
ples, it  adopted  a  mode  of  marriage  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  prescribed  rules  in  relation  there- 
to, at  an  early  period  of  its  establishment.  By 
these  rules  u  was  enjoined,  that  strict   in- 

Suirics  should  alwavb  be  made,  whether 
le  parties  intending  to  marrv,  were  clear 
from  all  former  engagements,  in  relation  to 
loarriage  ;  and  whether  ihov  had  the  consent 
of  parents  or  guardians,  it*  there  were  cliil- 
(irea  by  a  former  marriage,  or  aiarriagreb,  a 
care  was  lo  be  exercised  that  the  children's 
nghu  were  legally  secured.  And  in  every 
case,  timely  nuttce  of  the  intentions  of  the 
parties  was  required  to  be  published.  For  the 
cl^jctual  attainnient  of  these  objects,  the  so- 
cifiy  required  the  repeated  |)erhooa]  appear- 
ance and  public  dccl.iratiou  of  the  parties,  in 
its  meetings  for  discipline.  The  time  and 
expcncc  of  travelling,  &c.  requisite  for  com- 
jv'ying  with  these  regulations,  were,  indeed, 
tn  frequent  instances,  verv  incoovcnient ;  and 
tin:  necessity  of  repeatecf  personal  appearan- 
ces and  public  declaration^,  especially  by  tiie 
female,  was  exiremely  distressing.  Tnc  com- 
forts of  entering  into  the  marriage  covenant, . 
in  a  manner  consonant  with  the  conscien- 
tious feelings  of  the  parties,  and  the  impor- 
tiiice  of  adopting  regulations,  which,  by  se- 
ntringa  delit>erate  and  honourable  procedure 
u»  their  pan,  might  merit  the  sanction  of  go- 
^emmciit,  were,  however,  objects  to  compen- 
ute  for  some  sacrifices,  and  the  rules  origi* 
xully  prescribed,  were,  therefore,  more  nu- 
merous aud  strict  than  might,  perhaps,  have 
otherwise  been  deemed  necessary.'* 

Many  inconveniences,  however,  result- 
ing from  the  rules  first  established  by  the 
society,  produced  a  general  wish  that 
they  should  be  revised^  and  such  altera- 
tions made,  as  the  state  of  the  society 
either  allowed  or  required.  A  revision 
accordingly  took  place,  and  several  alte- 
rations, tending  to  render  the  ceremony 
fif  marriage  less  troublesome  and  expen- 
sive, were  adopted  at  the  yearly  meet- 
ings in  London,  in  1790,  upon  which 
tliit  of  Ireland,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
served, is  dependent,  and,  by  the  orders 
of  which,  the  society  in  Ireland  is  chiefly* 
piid«;d.     Dissatisfaction,  h jwcver,  siiil. 


prevailed  ;  and,  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1800,  openly  manifested  itself.  John 
Rogers,  jun.  and  Eliza  Doyle,  both  mem- 
bers of  the  monthly  meeting  of  Lisbum; 
intending  to  take  each  other  in  marriage, 
determined  not  to  observe  the  regula- 
tions of  the  society.  "  They  felt  their 
minds  restrained  from  conforming  to 
the  usual  mode  previous  to,  and  in  the 
accomplishing  of  marriages,  believing 
there  are  many  forms  attached  thereto, 
which  are  by  no  means  necessary ;" 
**  from  apprehensions  of  duty,  and  from 
no  other  motive  whatever,  they  dared  not 
but  dissent  from  the  established  mode.** 
p.  125. 

One  month  previous  to  their  marriage, 
they  gave  notice  of  their  intention,  by 
public  advertisement ;  and  nothing  ap- 
pearing to  obstruct  tlie  accomplishment 
of  them,  they  entered  into  an  agreement 
of  marriage,  at  the  house  in  which  the 
woman  resided,  in  the  presence  of  sixteen 
friends.  This  example  was  soon  followed 
by  others,  and  the  consequence  was, 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
state  of  the  society^  disownnaents  both  of 
the  parties  and  of  those  who  were  pre- 
sent. A  considerable  number  of  very 
respectable  members  were  thus  lost  to 
the  society.  Witli  respect  to  the  pro- 
priety of  this  conduct,  on  either  side,  we 
shall  not  declare  our  opinion ;  but  we 
cannot  withhold  the  following  judicious 
and  weighty  observations  of  the  author 
of  the  narrative : 

'*  The  lately  adopted  mode  of  marriage 
had  been  practised  by  penons  of  exemplary 
conduct,  who  solemnly  professed,  that  *'  t/p- 
on  mature  consideration,  and  from  apprehen- 
sions of  duty,  and  from  no  other  motive  rvfial- 
ei^i'r,  tkcy  dared  not  hut  dissent  from  the  esta^* 
hlished  mode  of  the  society,**  By  this  decla- 
ration, we  are  called  upon  to  consider  them 
a^  placed  in  the  \^cr}^  sam^  situation  as  the  so- 
ciety itself,  on  its  Jirst  rstahlishment  \  and  as 
it  had  then  asserted  and  exercised  thej'ight  of 
private  judgment  on  this  very  point,  it  would 
sujely  require  much  deliberation  before  its 
descendants  should  resolve  to  censure  and  dis- 
own their  brethren,  for  doing  the  same  things 

**  Considered  as  an  otTence  against  the 
rules  of  the  society,  or  against  its  autliorlty  as 
a  christian  church,  the  dissent  of  the  mo- 
dern SEPARATISTS,  in  relation  to  marriage, 
was  from  the  practice  of  one  of  the  8piallc:>t 
societies  of  professing  christians  in  Europe, 
whereas  the  dissent  of  ihc  primitive  Qua- 
kers, was  in  direct  opposition  to  the'  prac- 
tice and  the  opinions  ot  the  icholc  country  in 
which  thev  lived.  Now  as  they  had,  on  va- 
rioui  occasion*!  experienced,  lirbt,  the  peksk- 
cunoKS,  then  iheLLMirv,  aud  lastly  the 
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fAjrcTiows  of  GoATTOTOcnt,  while  actinp  in 
'^l^ediencc  to  whnt  they  believed  to  be  ilieir 
duty,  it  hernmc  very  important  for  their  rlc- 
scemianls  toc-qn^idfr  how  far  the  prnceeilinp;, 
to  the  utmost  liniiis  of  their  p-ower,  on  thia  or- 
cftiion,  would  indicate  that  the  lk:; iTV  and 
nitiuiately  ihcsANCTiOK,  whicn  their  ances- 
tors had  prayed  for,  and  obtained  from  the 
government  of  ^Z'fl^  f/rt;/,  were  by  the  sociciy 
in  ilie  prcrmt  day,   3ecrned  improper  to  he 
|;ranted  to  its  eciujtUy  srrnpulous  and  con- 
seientious  members ;  and   how  far  the  pro- 
ceeding to  ccnsore  and  disown  the  latter,  un- 
der   circumstiinccs    of   |iecu]iar   similarity, 
would  now  deserve  to  be  rcf^arded  as  an  imi- 
tation of  that  part,  only,  of  the  conduct  of 
government,  which  consisted  in  the  persecu- 
tion of  their  ancestors.  See  appendix.  No.  G. 
"Bui  the  point  of  view  in  which  this  suh- 
jert  appears   most  of  all   important,  is  that 
•  which  isconncctcd  with  what  is  deemed,  the 
discriminating  and  finulamental  tenet  of  the 
society.     The  crcat  end  and  object  of  their 
doctrine,  their  aiscipline,  their  ministry,  their 
silent  worship,  nay,  the  very  ground  of  their 
,  original  separation  from  other  societies,  and 
of  their  existence  as  a  distinct  sect,  are,  pro- 
fessedly by  all,  for  the  pur)>ose  of  more  effec- 
tually (lirecting  the  attention  of  the  mind  to 
the  tnward  individual   teachings  of  divine 
ORACE,  as  the  alone,  at!  x/fficicnt,  infalliHe 
and  universal  fruide  in  all  that  respects  faith 
and  practice.  Compared  with  this,  the  act;/)- 
turt's  themselves  arc  deemed  a  secondary  and 
iulordinale  rule;  and  the  decrees  of  pope^ 
and  councils,  the  authority  of  churches,  or 
^iriests,  and    the  laws  even  of  civil  govern- 
ments, are  held  to  be  of  no  obligation,  if  op- 
foscd  to  the  rec|uiringsof  this  inward  guide, 
t  must  then  evidently  constitute  a  most  inte- 
resting consideration,  whether  .or  adiverbity 
of  opinion  and  conduct,  ahout,/<w7/i.?  relaling 
to  tfiarriage,  the  society  could,  with  consiijt- 
cncy,    proceed  deliberately   to  disown  and 
censure,  not  only  individual   members,  but 
collective  families  of  unimpeachable  moral 
conduct;  whilst,  with  indications  of  unqucs- 
iicnable  sincerity  and  uprigyiincss,  they  not 
only  retained  and  declared  a  stedfast   belief 
in  this  discriminating:  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, but  moreover  profess  that,  tu  ol)edTencc 
to  the  dictates  of  tnis  very  principle,  thev 
have  been  Jed  into  that  conduct,  for  which 
the  society  deems  ii  necessary  to    excJuJe 
liiem  from  all  religious  communidn." 

The  narr^ttiye  is  continued  to  the  end 
of  th«  year  1803  ;  but  as  no  events  are 
detailed,  but  such  as  are  sinnilar  to  the 
preccditig,  we  shall  dismis.^  this  publica- 
t  on,  by  observing,  that  it  bears  upon  it 
every  mark  of  authenticity,  discovers 
sound  judgment,  and  uniifTected  can- 
dour, and  contains  the  documents  of  im- 
portant iUcts,  highly  deserving  the  most 
icrious  attention  of  every  m^niber  of  the 
i»oc:cty  of  fiiends,  and  interesting  to  adl 


\irho  are  not  indiSferent  to  the  progress 
of  teligious  seutiment. 

We  proceed  now  to  notice  the  second 
narrative  mentioned  in  this  article. 

During  the  transactions  which  we  have 
thus  briefly  noticed,  Hannah  Barnard,  of 
Hudson,  in  the  .state  of  New  York,  an 
appioyed  minister  among  the  society  of 
friends  in  America,  had  been  induced, 
by  a  sense  of  duty,  to  pay  a  religious  visit 
to  Europe.     She  landqd  in  England  in 
the   year   179^*  bringing  with  her  the 
most  distinct  testimony  of  approbatioi^ 
to  her  conduct  and  services  in  her  native 
land.     For  nearly  two  years  she  is  said 
to  have  been  "  diligently  and  zeakuslj 
employed  in  the  discharge  of  her  reli- 
gious engagements,  and  to  have  exercis- 
ed her  gifts,  with  general  satisfaction, 
through  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.** 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  1800,  having 
spent  some  time  in  the  latter  country, 
she  applied  t(j  the  yearly  meeting,  pre- 
vious to  her  return  to  England,  for  ^ 
certificate.     She  obtained  one  without 
any  opposition,  and  in  it  was  the  follow, 
ing  remarkable  expression: — *'  In  tha 
course  of  her  religious  labours  amongst 
us,  we  believe  it  was  her  concern,  by 
example  and  precept,  to  inculcate  the 
doctrines  vof  tne  gospel,  and  to  excite 
friends  to  be,  not  only  in  profession,  but 
in  practice,  the  humble  self-denying  fol- 
lowers of  Christ."   With  this  testimonial 
she  arrived  shortly  after  in  London,  and 
applied  to  the  yearly  meeting  of  minis- 
ters and  eldcj  s,  "  on  account  of  her  pro^.' 
spect  ofjoining  a  friend,  in  a  visit  to  some 
parts  of  Germany  ;" — "  but  the  meeting 
did  not  find  itself  at  liberty  to  encourage 
her  therein ;  chiefly  on  account  of  its  hav- 
ing been  alleged,  that  she  promoted  a 
disbelief  of  some  parts  of  the  scriptures 
of  the  Old  Testament,  parlictilarly  those 
which  assert,  that  the  Almighty  com* 
mandcd  the  Israelites  to  make  war  upoa 
other  nations.*'  p.  5. 

.Upon  this,  and  other  points,  she  was 
heard  in  'several  meetings ;  and  the  re- 
sult was,  a .  recommendation  **  to  desist 
from  travelling,  o^  speaking  as  a  minis- 
ter, in  the  religious  society  to  which  she  " 
belonged  ;  and  quietly  to  return,  by  the 
first  convenient  opportunity,  to  her  own 
habitation**'  p.  6.  As  there  appeared  to 
be  some  informality  in  this,  and  some 
succeeding  steps,  H.  Barnard  appealed, 
and  awaited  the  ji^dgrnent  of  the  yearly 
meeting  of  1801.  At  that  meeting,  th6 
decisions  of  several  inferior  tribunals,  be-" 
fore  vfbiom  she  bad  been  cited,  were  con- 
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firmed^  and  she  immediately  sailed  for 
her  nati  ?e  land .  Her  passage  was  long ; 
^ad  a  copy  of  all  the  proceedings  respect- 
ing herself,  transmitted  by  the  London 
je-irly  meeting,  arrived  before  her,  Tlie 
cause  hence  appears  to  have  been  pre- 
judged; and,  siter  many  conferences, 
some  of  which  seem  to  have  b^n  carried 
on  io  a  manner  not  altogether  consonant 
with  tlie  acknowledged  spirit  of  the  gos- 
pel, or  the  avowed  temper  of  the  society 
of  friends,  this  (we  fear)  persecuted 
woman  was  finally  disowiied,  in  1802, 
by  the  monthly  meeting  of  Hudson,  with- 
out being  permitted  to  appeal  to  the 
yearly  meeting  about  t6  be  held  for  New 
York.  The  greatest  part  of  the  narra- 
tive, from  which  we  have  selected  this 
brief  account,  is  drawn  up  by  Hannah 
Barnard  herself;  and,  if  her  statement 
be  true,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in' 
saying,  that  she  has  been  treated  in  a 
manner,  which  reflects  great  discredit 
upon  some  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  religious  society  to  which  she  once 
belonged,  and  of  which  she  was  once  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  diftinguished  orna- 
ment. 


If  the  facts  which  are  adduced  in 
either  of  these  narrative^  can  be  dis- 
proved, or  controverted,  they  who  have 
it  in  dicir  power  to  do  so,  arp  loudly 
called  upon  to  stand  fortli  in  defence  of 
a  respectable  body,  whose  character 
must  certainly  suffer,  in  the  opinion  o^ 
the  world,  from  the  apparent  spirit  of 
persecution,  and  disregard  of  their 
avowed  principles,  in  those  w)io  bear 
rule  amongst  them.  The  impartial  ob- 
server can  certainly  detect  glaring  faults 
in  both  parties ;  but  if  what  has  now 
been  before  us  be  true,  the  weight  of 
blame  assuredly  falls  upon  those  who^ 
by  an  unnecessary  severity,  have  cut  off 
many  useful  members ;  and,  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  close,  have  widened  a 
breach,  which  threatens  to  continue  and 
encrease. 

The  small  tract  upon  the  case  of  Da- 
vid Sands,  though  written  with  much 
ill  temper,  appears  to  be,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, a  successfiil  vindication  of  that 
zealous  minister's  character  and  con** 
duct;  and  leads  us  to  wish,  that  a  mor« 
judicious,  a  more  temperate,  and  a  fuller 
work,  upon  die  same  side,  may  appear. 


A»T.  L.VI.  jfn  Addrea  to  the  Society  of  Frlenas^  commonly  called  Qualers^  on  thar 
excommimicating  such  of  their  Members  as  marry  those  of  other  religious  Profesnom. 
8vo.  pp.  48. 


EVE  RY  society  has  a  just  right  to  make 
such  regulations,  as  the  members  think 
will  conduce  to  its  permanency  and 
orderly  government.  The  Quakers  have, 
with  this  view,  made  many  regulations ; 
and  amongst  others,  and  not  of  the  least 
importance,  those  which  respect  mar- 
riages with  such  as  are  not  of  their  own 
sect.  Whether  these  were,  or  were  not, 
framed  by  Fok,  by  Penn,  or  by  Penning- 


ton, IS  a  question  of  little  moment.  The 
regulations  are  in  being,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  general  consent  of  the  society, 
during  a  considerable  period  of  time ;  a 
strict  adherence  to  them  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent, and  not  deserving  of  that  illiberal 
censure,  passed  by  this  abusive  and  de- 
claiming pamphleteer.  Forty-eight  pages 
of  virulence  can  claim  from  us  no  farther 
notice. 


Art.  LVII.    j1  Letter  to  Joseph  Gurney  Sevan  ;  containing  Observations  on  the  Ministry 
astdDhci^itie  of  the  People  called  Quakers.    *2nd  edit.  8vo.  pp.  33. 


THIS  small  pamphlet  contains  several 
strictures  upon  the  subjects  mentioned 
in  the  title,  which,  as  far  as  we  can  form 
a  proper  judgment,  from  the  narratives 
just  noticed,  are  not  unreasonable,  nor 
without  a  powerful  claim  upon  the  at- 
tention of  such  as  are  desirous  of  the 
prosperity  and  permanency  of  the  so- 
ciety. These  strictures  relate  chiefly  to 
the  prevalence  of  female  ministry;  family 
yisits ;  the  interference  of  the  ministers  in 
the  discipline;  the  influence  of  Americaa 


preachers ;  the  want  of  zeal  and  firmness 
in  the  elders ;  the  character  of  Quakers,  as 
tradesmen  ;  the  education  of  youth ;  and 
the  recommendation  of  books.  Reform 
seems  now  to  be  much  wanted,  and  loud« 
ly  demanded ;  and  if  the  society  of  friends 
will  not  recur  to  its  first  principles,  and 
endeavour  wisely  to  remove  the  evils 
which  time  ,has  introduced,  the  most 
fatal  con^uences  may  be  justly  appre- 
bended. 
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THEOLOGY  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  AFFAIRS. 


A»T.  LVIIL  A  Guide  to  the  Church^,  in  several  Discovrses ;  to  vhieh  are  added ^  txro  Posf* 
teriptiz  the  first  to  those  Membcnt  of  the  Church f  who  occasionailf/  frequent  other  Places  of 
fullie  Worship;  the  second  to  the  Clergy-,  With  a  nexc  introductory  Preface  to  the  Reader^ 
Bit  the  Rev*  Charles  Daubeny,  Archdeacon  <f  Sarum,     Snd  edit.  pp.  510. 

An  Appendix  to  the  Guide  to  the  Churchy  in  several  Lttfers  ;  in  tshich  the  Principles  adcanced 
in  that  Work  are  morefullif  maintained^  in  answer  to  O/jectiens,  By  the  Rev.  C.Dauaeh  Y. 
2nd  edit.  pp.  528. 


THIS  work  has  been  so  long  before 
the  public»  and  '^ts  merits  and  its  defects 
have  been  $o  eagerly  scanned,  that  we 
consider  ourselves  as,  tn  justice,  required 
cmly  to  announce  to  our  readers,  upon 
the  aiithoritj  of  the  author,  that  ^  the 


present  edition  differs  from  the  preceding 
one,  chiefly  in  the  adduction  of  those 
authorities,  which  were  judged  neces- 
sary to  the  more  firm  establishment  of 
the  ground  undertaken  to  be  main- 
tained." 


AnT*  LIX*     Observations  on  the  Causes  of  clerical  Non'residence^  and  on  the  Act  of  Parlia-m 
fnent  lattiy  passed  for  its  Prevention,  8vo.  pp.  79. 


THIS  little  pamphlet  appears  at  a 
lime  peculiarly  ill-chosen;  the  subject 
being,  for  the  present,  laid  at  rest,  to  be 
resumed  when  the  country  shall  be  dif- 
ferently circumstanced,  and  when  the 
practical  eflFects  of  this  experimental  act 
shall  be  fully  known.  The  author  treats 
of  the  necessity  of  residence,  of  the  state 
of  the  inferior  clergy;  topics  long  since 
exhausted.  He  tlien  suggests,  that  resi- 
dent incumbents  may,  in  most  cases,  be 
procured,  since  the  young  man,  who 
accepts  a  curacy  of  4K),  or  601.  per  annum, 
would,  with  more  satisfaction,  accept  a 
benefice  of  the  same  value.  Tlie  ob- 
jections to  this  measure  are  too  palpable 
to  require  detail.  He  next  proposes  the 
annexation  of  small  livings  to  tlie  adjoin- 
ing cures.  This  proposition  leaves  the 
matter  nearly  where  it  is.  The  causes  of 
aon*residencc  are  then  enumerated ;  and 
the  impolicy  of  committing  a  parish  to  a 
substitute  instead  of  a  principal,  is  warmly 


urged ;  and  the  power  of  the  bishop  to 
fix  a  stipend  for  tne  curate,  and  to  place 
him  in  the  parsonage-house,  is  objected 
to.  The  late  act  comes  next  under  con- 
sideration. It  is  first  censured,  as  being 
inefficient ;  the  hardship  of  a  license  to 
farm  being  requisite  is  next  argued ;  and 
the  discretionary  power  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  the  bishop  is  objected  to.  The 
author  then  asserts,  that  it  will  be  dififi. 
cult  to  put  the  act  in  force ;  and  con- 
cludes with  maintaining,  that  parliament, 
being  a  lay-assembly,  has  no  right  In  con- 
science to  regulate  the  discipline  of  tlie 
church.  A  curious  assertion  from  a 
member  and  a  minister  of  tlie  Church,  as 
by  law  established  J  A  work  on  the  present 
subject  could  be  interesting  only  from 
depth  of  erudition,  force  and  beauty  of 
language,  or  a  masterly  statement  of  well 
known  positions  :  in  all  which  this  pam- 
phlet is  sadly  defective. 


Art.  LX.  a  Letter  to  a  Parishioner^  vpon  sone  particular  Questions  respecting  Tithes, 
With  a  Postscript,  containing  different  Texts  of  Scripture  ^  in  Proof  of  the  Arguments  adductd 
in  the  Letter.     8vo.  pp.  16, 


IT  was  a  maxim  of  the  founder  of 
Christianity,  that,  **  the  labourer  is  wor- 
thy of  his  hire  ;**  and  the  most  eminent 
and  disinterested  of  the  apostles,  occa- 
sionally urged  his  clainu  upon  those,  to 
whom  he  had  imparted  the  treasure  of 
the  gospel,  for  a  just  portion  of  their 
worldly  possessions ;  though,  to  avoid 
being  .burdensome,  he  generally  sup- 
plied his  own  wanttf  by  the  labour  of  his 
own  hands.  That  the  clergy  should  be 
supported, — and  liberally  supported,  by 
ihohC  whom  they  te.ich,  is  a  plain  dictate 
of  reason  >  and  it  ii  much  to  be  wished, 


that  some  method  could  be  adopted, 
which,  without  being  oppressive  to  the 
laity,  might  enable  the  minister  of  the 
gospel  to  live,  agreeably  to  his  education, 
and  the  views  of  a  rising  family,  in  such 
a  station  of  life,  and  to  practise  hospi- 
tality. The  payment  of  tidies  is  not  that 
method :  nor  will  the  arguments  adduced 
in  this  letter,  supported,  as  the  author 
thinksr  by  passages  taken  from  the  Le- 
vitical  institutions,  remove  tlie  objections 
that  have  been  urged,  or  render  it  less 
obrioxious  to  the  industrious  husbsmd^ 
man. 
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Art.  LXI.  Reasons  for  teparailng  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  \  in  a  Series  4>f  Lf^tart. 
By  William  Innes,  Miwnter  of  the  Gospel^  Dundee*  Chiefly  addressed  to  hU  Cbm'* 
tian  Friends  on  that  JSitafiishment.     12ino.  pp.  156. 

THIS  little  tract  is  written  by  the  his  followers  are  independents ;  and  die 

leader  of  thai  schism   in  the    Scotish  object  of  his  pamphlet  is'to  vindicate  ia« 

church,  which,  unlike  the  divisions  of  dependency,  and  to  prove,  that  presbyte- 

burghers,  antiburghers,  and  the  relief-  rian  principles  are    not  warranted  hf 

party,  differs  from  the  established  eccle-  scripture.    He  writes  with  ability,  and 

siastical    constitution,  not   upon  some  adduces  arguments  which  deserve  the 

particular  parts  of  its  discipline,  but  in  attentionof  those  who  form  the  establish- 

the  absolute  rejection  of  the  presbyterian  ed  church  in  the  northern  part  of  thit 

foaa  of  goveranieot.    Mr*  Innes  and  realm* 
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CHAPTER  III. 


HISTORY,    POLITICS^ 


AND 


STATISTICS. 

THE  historical  and  political  publications  of  the  late  year  arc  niperior,  both  m 
number  and  importance,  to  those  in  the  corresponding  chapter  of  our  last  volumet 
Colonel  Johnes  has  published  the  first  vplume  of  a  new  translation  of  the  Chronicles 
of  Froissarty  and  we  hope  that  so  spirited  an  example  may  induce  others  of  our  men 
of  rank  and  fortune  to  consecrate  their  leisure  to  similar  undertakings,  Mr.  Laing 
has  brought  out  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  History  of  Scotland,  and  has  esta- 
blished himself  as  the  future  standard  historian  of  the  ^ige  and  country,  concerning 
which  he  treats.  An  elaborate,  though  not  unexceptionable,  History  of  Malta  and  its 
dependencies,  has  appeared  from  the  pen  of  M.  Boisgelin,  one  of  the  knights  of  the 
illustrious  order  who  possessed  tlie  sovereignty  of  this  island ;  and  a  smaller  work  on 
the  same  subject  has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  Wilkinson.  To  an  anonymous  author  we 
are  indebted  for  an  interesting  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  Venetian  Sute  by  the 
French.  The  origin  a^d  progress  of  Free  masonry, especially  in  Scotland,  h^s  been  der 
tailed  by  Mr.  Laurie.  The  official  documents  of  the  splendid  campaign  which  has  esta- 
blished the  British  suprehiacy  in  India,  and  shed  a  fresh  lustre  round  the  military 
reputation  of  our  country,  have  been  published  by  the  authority  of  Marquis  WeU 
lesley ;  a  nobleman  who  stands  eminently  conspicuous  among  the  European  gover* 
nors  of  India,  and  who,  like  Wolscy,  in  plenitude  of  power,  and  more  than  regal 
pomp  of  office,  is  also  the  worthier  rival  of  that  prelate,  as  a  patron  of  letters,  by 
the  foundation  of  the  college  at  Calcutta.  Sir  W.  Young's  History,  or  rather  re- 
flections on  the  History,  of  Athens,  though  faulty  in  style,  is  commendable  for  the 
genuine  love  of  temperate  and  practical  liberty  which  it  inculcates.  Of  the  trea. 
tises  relating  to  general  and  European  politics,  that  entitled  Bonaparte  and  the 
French  People  under  his  Consulate,  merits  distinguished  praise.  Lord  Sheffield  has 
published  in  defence  of  the  navigation  act,  to  which  he  unthinkingly  attributes  the 
maritime  aggrandisement  of  Great  l^ritain ;  while  Mr.  Cock  and  Mr.  Jordan,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  shewn  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  relaxation  of  this  statute,  as  far 
as  the  West  Indian  trade  with  America  is  concerned.  The  state  of  Ireland  has  given 
birth  to  several  pamphlets,  which  we  hope  will  convince  the  government  that  the 
first  step  towards  conciliating  the  Irish  nation,  is'  the  emancipatip/of  the  great  ma-> 
jority  of  it  from  those  disgraceful  restrictions  and  disabilities  under  which  it  has  so 
long  groaned  j  and  which  have  been,  and  must  ever  continue  to  be,  as  long  as  they 
are  unrepealed,  the  fruitful  source  of  disaffection  and  rebellion.  The  terror  of  in- 
vasion has  subsided,  and  the  good  sense  of  the  country  has  so  far  regained  the  ascen-. 
dancy ,  tliat  we  hear  no  more  of  those  unwarrantable  modes  of  warfare  which  were  sub- 
jects of  discussion,  and  even  approbation,  in  the  first  hurry  of  alarm,  and  before  a 
competent  force  was  provided  to  meet  the  euemy  in  the  fair  field  of  battle,  in  case 
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ibej  should  set  foot  oti  our  native  shore*  Instead  of  invoking  the  armed  assi^smc^ 
of  everyone  in  the  comntry  able  to  wield  a  mnsket,  instead  of  augmenting  every 
description  of  the  public  force  by  every  possible  means,  we  now  begin  to  be  suffici- 
ently familiarized  with  danger  to  discuss  with  sbme  coolness  the  efficacy  and  com- 
parative advantages  of  the  several  elements  which  compose  our  present  miliury 
establishment.  Colonel  Wilson  has  questioned,  in  perhaps  too  depreciating  a  style^ 
the  value  of  the  volunteers^  but  the  two  replies  which  his  work  has  called  forth,  are 
neither  creditable  to  the  writers  nor  respectful  to  their  antagonisJt.  Lord  Hamiltoa 
has  entered  into  an  interesting  and  important  discus^on  on  the  control  of  parlia^ 
roent  over  the  royal  prerogative  in  the  choice  of  ministers ;  and  the  recent  precao* 
tionary  hostilities  committed  against  Spain,  have  received  a  severe  condemnation 
from  one  writer,  and  a  justification  from  another, 
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Tnuulatai 


IN  an  introductory  note  to  this  inte* 
resting  narratire,  we  are  informed,  thlt 
the  original  work  was  printed  and  ready 
for  publication  in  Italy,  when  the  victory 
of  Marengo  delivered  up  that .  unhappy 
country  to  the  power  of  the  first  consul 
of  France.  Among  the  first  acts  of  his 
tyranny  was  tlie  suppression  and  seizure 
of  the  work,  a  translation  of  which  is  now 
before  vs. 

We  cannot  but  regret,  since  the  origi- 
nal was  seized  and  suppressed  by  Bona- 
parte, that  the  translator  has  not  inform- 
ed us  by  what  means  he  became  possessed 
of  ir,  and  as  some  sort  of  voucher  for  the 
truth  of  the  f^cts  related,  that  he  did  not 
also  present  the  British  public  with  the 
name  of  the  author.  As  it  is,  however,  so 
we  must  take  it,  knowing  that  many  of 
the  facts  are  faithfully  recorded,  and  re- 
lying for  the  truth  of  others,  upon  very 
strong  internal  marks  of  credibility. 

The  four  first  chapters  give  a  hasty 
iketch  of  the  history  of  Venice  from  the 
fourth  century  to  tlie  French  revolution : 
the  narrative  of  the  interference  of  France 
in  the  affinirs  of  this  ancient  republic 
commences  with  the  fifth. 

The  power  of  the  Venetians,  which  at 
one  time  was  an  object  of  apprehension, 
as  its  wealth  was  of  envy,  not  merely  to 
the  neighbouring  states  of  Italy,  but  even 
to  the  states  of  Europe ;  both  of  them  de- 
ded-ned  la  consequence  of  the  formidable 
leasjue  of  Cambray :  that  confederacy,  it 
is  true,  which  was  formed  for  the  avowed 


destroying  the  splendour  of  this  pix^pe' 
rous  republic,  like  most  otliers,  was  dis- 
solved by  the  rivalry  and  mutual  jea- 
lousy of  the  powers  which  composed  it. 
Flushed  with  success  extraordinary  and 
unexpected,  they  quaixelled  about  the 
partition  of  tlie  spoils.  The  Venetians 
marked  the  growing  discord  and  Cook 
advantage  of  it  J  they  reassumed  their 
wonted  spirit  and  recovered  a  portion  of 
their  lost  territory.  Still,  however,  they 
recovered  but  a  portion  of  it ;  their  reve- 
nues were  exhausted,  their  sph-its  were 
depressed,  and  their  commerce  decUneJl 
after  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  the 
East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope» 
The  Portuguese  succeeded  then  in  the 
monopoly  oT  this  important  traffic,  and 
Venice,  within  less  than  the  space  of  half 
a  century,  was  reduced  from  a  principal 
to  a  secondary  state  in  Europe.  The 
Venetians  were  roused  to  the  display  of 
their  ancient  valour  by  the  invasion  of 
sultan  Ibrahim  :  but  the  Ottoman  armi 
succeeded,  and  Candia,  after  a  war  of 
five  and  twenty  years,  surrendered  to  the 
Turks.  During  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession  the  Venetians  maintained  a 
rigid  neutrality :  they  were  afterwards 
attacked  again  by  the  Turks  and  lost,  the 
Morea.  From  this  period  they  have 
been  comparatively  inactive  and  unno- 
ticed, and  rather  than  embroil  themselves 
in  war,  have  systematically  adopted  a 
neutral  part  in  the  politics  of  Europe. 
In  conformity  with  this  system,  when  the 


purpose  of  prostrating  the  strength*  and    potentates  of  Europe  coalesced  to  oppose 
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the  rcvolntionary  torrent  which,  flowing 
from   Prance,  threatened  to  lay  waste 
their  respective  territories,  Venice  resisted 
the  various  solicitations  which  were  made 
to  her  for  joining  the  confederacy.  The 
senate   even   suffered  her  ambassador, 
Aloys  Pisani,  to  be  insulted  with  impu- 
nity.    When  the  French  had  possession 
of  Nice  and  Savoy,  there  was  certainly 
the  strongest  ground  for  apprehension 
that  the  Venetian  territory  would  become 
the  theatre  of  war.    "  The  French  had 
already  manifested  a  design  of  invading 
Piedmont,    and     afterwards   Austrian 
XiOmbardy  ;    and  as  the  Venetian  pro- 
vinces bordered  on  these,  and  a  part  lay 
between  them  and  other  dominions  of  the 
bouse  of  Austria,  namely  the  dutchy  of 
l^antua,  it  was  evident  that  the  imperial 
troops  coming  from  Germany  to  defend 
them,  must  pass  through  the  territory  of 
Venice  in  xheir  march,  and  that nf  the 
French  intended  to  prevent  the  arrival  of 
these  reinforcements,  they  would  jcome  to 
meet  theirt  on  that  territory,  which  being 
then  destitute  of  military  or  natural  de- 
fence would  have  been  exposed  to  the 
incursions  of  both  parties.'^ 

Pesaro,  at  this  time  Savto  ^el  Conugl'ta 
in  seti'manay  or  president  for  the  week,  who 
had  uniformly  opposed  every  coalition 
\with  the  foreign  powers  against  France, 
now  convened  a  consuUa  de*  Saij ^or  assem- 
bly of  the  wise;  and,  alarmed  lor  the  safe- 
ty of  the  republic,  exhorted  them  in  an 
eloquent  speech  to  provide  their  forts 
and  cities  on  Terra  Firma  with  tlie  ne- 
cessary means  of  defence  against  the 
approaching  invasion  of  Italy  by    fo- 
teign  troops.     This  measure  was  reject- 
ed, and  on  the  28th  of  Feb.   1792,  the 
senate  communicated  by  circulars  to  the 
maritime  officers  at  the  sea-port  towns, 
'    and  to  their  ministers  at  foreign  courts, 
the  almost  unanimous  resolution  to  pre- 
serve an  unarmed  neutrality.     The  ap- 
parent inaction  of  the  French  during  two 
years  completed  the  fatal  delusion  :  the 
Venetians,  seemed  to  believe  that  all  fur- 
ther thoughts  of  the  projected  conquest 
were  abandoned,  and  consequently  that 
•any  military  preparations  on  their  part 
would  be  useless. 

•«  In  the  midst  of  this  general  Ictharpy 
howerer,  Pesaro  did  not  sleep.  Althou>^ih  he 
had  been  unable  to  induce  the  repulillc  tu 
arm,  he  did  not  cease  to  walch  over  her  safe- 
ty, but  conceived,  and  caused  to  be  executed. 


an  unobserved  mission  to  Basil,  of  the  reif* 
dent  elect  for  London,*  that  he  might  in- 
spect from  so  near  a  point,  the  dispositions, 
Ine  views,   the  military  movements,  of  the 
belligerent  armies,  and  communicate  an  ex- 
act account  of  them.    This  was  the  only  mi- 
serable precaution  taken  by  the  Venetians  trt 
preserve  their  country  from  the  homiliations 
and  disgrace  to  which  it  was  destined.  They 
believed  it  possible  to  save  it  by  officious  ob- 
sequiousness, by  fraternal  embraces,  by  re- 
spectful remonstrances.     A  weak  efieminate 
neutrality,  founded  on  the  good  faith  of  the 
French  nation,  was  the  only  barrier  by  which 
the  state  was  protected.    No  troops   were 
levied,  no  ships  fitted  for:;ca,  no  ammunition 
or  accoutrements,  no  ariillery  ot  fire-arms, 
prepared.    The  frontiers  and  cities  were  open 
on  all  sides,  the  forlifred  towns  ungarrisoned ; 
not  even  a  single  banner,  erected  upon  their 
walls,  showed  to  what  stale  they  belonged. 
In  a  dilemma  common  to  every  solidly  con- 
stituted government,  the  Venetians  threw  the 
care  ofoefendin^  their  territory  upon  w^hat- 
ever  powers,  owing  to  local -circumstances, 
chanced   to  guard    their  frontiers ;  and  per- 
mitted them  to  fight,  unassisted,  the  cause  of 
the  whole  human  race,  and  of  themselves. 
I'll  is  ntition  seemed  to  have  resolved  to  ap- 
pro|)riate  to  herself  the  advantages  of  peace, 
c\eu  should  it  involve  the  ruin  of  the  wholo 
habitable  world?** 

The  Savji  influenced  by  their  fears, 
(the  reasonshcre  adduced  at  least  for  their 
conduct  are  all  resolvable  into  pusillani- 
mity) were  inflexibly  determined  to  make 
no  active  opposition  against  the  desolat- 
ing progress  ©f  the  French.    They  were 
repeatedly  apprised  of  tlie  ambitious  pro- 
jects of  the  new  republic  by  ministers  re- 
sident, and  ambassadors  from  Naples, 
from  Paris,  from  Rome,  from  Turin, 
from  Basil,  and  even  from  Madrid.  The 
Saiy  del  consiglio  however,  exercising  a 
fatal  authority,  suppressed  all  these  com- 
munications.   They  were  not  obliged  to 
impart  to  the  senate  the  contents  ofthem, 
except  in  case  of  urgent  necessity,  and  the 
existence  of  such  necessity,  in  the  present 
crisis,  they  thought  proper  to  deny  !    In 
the  year  1794-,  the  French  advanced  into 
Piedmont    and   the   Genoese  territory. 
The  senate  now  took  the  alarm,  and, 
roused   by  Pesaro  and  some  other  pa- 
triots, endeavoured,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  the  Sa'oj^  to  support  the  dig- 
nity  of  the  republic,  by  decreeing  that 
the  artillery  should  be  placed  in  a  stute 
of  preparation,  the  fortresses  repaired, 
and  the  troops    got  ready  for  action. 


Roco  Saufenuo. 
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The  Ally,  however,  were  ton  succcssfiil 
in  their  endeavours  to  weaken  the  na- 
tional force,  the  expence  of  which  they 
thought  would  be  itiore  than  the  state 
could  endure.  Although  they  failed  in 
opposing  die  proposition  of  Pesaro, 
yet,  they  retarded  its  execution,  and 
rendered  ineffectual  the  military  prepa- 
rations. The  revolution  of  Italy  was  now 
ut  hand,  and  the  disposition  of  France 
towards  Venice  was  every  day  becoming 
more  and  more  apparent.  In  the  year 
179*  a  refuge  had  been  granted  to  Louis 
XVIII.  who  took  up  his  residence  at 
Verona,  and  experienced  every  attention 
and  respect  which  could  privately  be  paid 
him.  The  senate  received  a  dispatch 
from  its  resident  minister  at  Basil,  stat- 
ic^ that  France  loudly  complained  of 
this  suspicious  hospitality,  and  was  sur- 
prised at  the  **  want  of  reciprocity  shown 
in  not  sending  a  minister  to  Paris  in  ex- 
change Jbr  the  new  envoy  of  the  Powoir 
Execuiif.  He  concluded  by  asserting  that 
it  was  the  fixed  resolution  of  the  republi- 
cans to  invade  Italy  with  powerful  ar- 
mies, to  attack  her  by  sea  with  the  Tou- 
Ion  squadron,  and  to  revolutionize  the 
whole  country." 

In  consequence  of  this  intelligence  the 
Venetian  ambassador,  Aloys  Querini, 
was  sent  to  Paris  :  to  the  honour  of  the 
Sarj,  however,  they  vrtrt  so  sensible  of 
the  inhumanity  of  sending  away  the  iin- 
f'-^rtunate  prince,  that  they  determined  to 
continue  to  him  the  asylum  which  he 
had  hitherto  received.  The  exeautive 
directory,  however,  haughty  and  inflexi- 
ble, in  a  tone  of  insolent  authority,  de- 
manded his  expulsion  from  the  Venetian 
territories.  The  weakness  of  the  Venetian 
senate  was  displayed  by  concession. 

•*Tlic  government  of  Venice  was  already  in 
a  state  of  langiior,  which  was  the  almost  ccr- 
uin  presage  of  approaching  dissoUition.  No 
^Dger  were  the  expences  of  the  state  sup- 
f*lied,  no  longer  was  there  any  energy  of 
»petch  in  the  enervated  senate,  no  longer 
^ras  any  thing  said  in  direct  terms ;  ever}' 
thing  was  merely  hinted  by  insinuation ; 
tionc  but  inefficient  propositions  were  ap- 
piOFcd ;  nor  were  wisdoui  or  cotira^e  listen(»d 
loin  the couricib.  Kven  factions  vanished  ; 
fftciions,  which  in  a  republic  are  the  vital 
spark  of  existence  and  of  national  vigour.  The 
only  factions  at  Venice  were  those  pf  players, 
of  singers,  and  of  dancers.  In  every  class 
eflfeminacy  had  succeeded  to  those  sentiments 
of  sublimity,  which  maintain  the  majesty  of 
empires.  Amidst  so  much  conrnption  how 
could  the  country  be  saved  ?  It  is  not  at 
^*«|ma,  that  governments  learn  the  arduous 
vt  of  Mpporting  or  of  acfquiring  greatness. 


Tlie  corruption  had  extended  toTena  Firman 
There  the  glory  of  weaving  a  fashionable 
coat  was  preferred  to  tiiat  of  saving  the 
state.  There  men  murmured  at  every  sa- 
crifice to  the  g.cncral  good,  ^-ct  larrsheil  re- 
wards on  every  one  who  could  invent  a  new 
want,  anew  plcasnre,  or  re^•ive  the  excitabi- 
lity which  excessive  enjovmcnt  had  blunted 
and  exhausted.  Perfuaietl  tables,  gilded  car- 
riages, splendid  equipages,  music,  dai^cin^ 
gardens,  gambling,  theatres,  and  debauciieiy^ 
were  the  only  objects  which  excited  any  ia- 
terest,  and  these  excited  it  to  furor." 

Bonaparte  entered  the  Venetian  states 
in  May  17J)6  5  and  U>  completely  had  the 
people  been  deceived,  that  they  blessed 
the  government  for  having  preserved 
inviolate  its  friendship  witli  the  French 
republic.  Notwithstanding  the  nilitarf 
insubordination  and  personal  wretched- 
ness of  the  troops  ;  notwithstanding  the 
nakedness  of  many,  and  the  disorder 
amon^  alU  they  were  hailed  as  philao- 
thropistSy  and  as  the  disinterested  deli- 
verers of  an  oppressed  people.  The  ge- 
neral in  chief  immediately  proclaimed 
his  determination  that  private  property 
should  be  protected,  religion  honoured* 
and  that  the  necessary  provisions  of  hit 
army  should  be  paid  for  in  ready  money. 
The  delusion,  alas,  soon  passed  away ! 

It  was  at  Pcschiara  that  Bonaparte 
reproached  the  senate  with  not  having 
garrisoned  the  place  with  2000  men  ia 
order  to  prevent  its  occupation  either 
by  the  Austrians  tr  the  Frenchy  the  for- 
mer having  for  a  moment  occupied  it  in 
their  retreat ;  it  was  then  that  he  loaded 
the  Venetians  with  invectives,  and  deli- 
berated whether  he  should  set  fire  to  Ve- 
rona, and  even  condemn  Venice  itself  to 
the'samefate!  The  inhabitants  of  Verona* 
at  tlie  rumour  of  this  hellish  project,  took 
to  flight :  the  invader  took  possession  of 
the  city,  and  treated  it  as  a  master  and 
a  conqueror. 

*'  Were  their  exorbitant  requisitions  not 
instantly  complied  with,  they  made  a  constant 
traffic  of  terror, and  threatened  military  execu- 
tion. Was  force  opposed  to  their  inj us ticc.thcy 
protested,  that  tht^y  would  revenge  in  blood, 
the  blood  of  their  comrades  in  arms.  W'as 
any  the  sliorhtcbt  resistance  exerted  against 
their  unlimited  despotism,  they  cried  nloud» 
that  they  would  declare  war  against  the  re- 
public. Were  thf*y  refused  the  occupation 
of  a  post,  they  threatened  to  destroy  every 
thing  with  fire  and  s^vord, .  By  niJans  of 
tlrcse  menaces-,  the  French  anny  Violated 
with  impunity  the  Venetian  tcrrttorv,  and 
inflicted  ihe  heaviest-grievances  on  Us  citi- 
zens, while  ilie  Utter  in  v^in  i«n plowed  the 
protection  of  their  govornnient,  whose  au- 
thority and  whoso  hws  were  violated  by  force 
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and  c'nemted  by  terror.  If  ihc  French  army 
tniiicd  a  Venetian  citizeni  Bonaparte  tram- 
pled on  him  whom  he  found  thus  falieti/* 

Atrocity  succeeded  to  atrocity  t 
rape,  robbery,  and  murder  stalked 
abroad  with  impunity  i  and  every  pos- 
sible, every  conceivable  outrage  was  per- 
petrated upon  the  inglorious  and  wretch- 
ed Venetians :  with  a  refinement  in  cru- 
elty, which  could  only  have  been  con- 
ceived in  the  bosom  of  a  fiend,  these 
outrages  were  committed  too  with  a 
Tiew  of  exciting^  the  populace  to  outrage, 
whence  a  pretext  iftight  have  been  af- 
forded to  the  French  for  breaking  with 
the  government,  declaring  war  against 
them,andrevolutionizing  me  whole  coun- 
try. Our  historian,  at  least,  has  in  these 
pages  represented  Bonaparte  as  being 
constantly  studious  to  foment  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  provinces  an  unrestrain- 
able  spirit  of  enmity  against  the  French  ; 
this  abhorrence  being  destined  at  some 
future  day  to  serve  both  as  the  means  and 
justification  of  his  projects  ! 

The.  final  overthrow  of  the  re[Sublic 
sow  became  imminent.  Bonaparte  had 
suffered  it  to  escape  him  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  take  possession  of  Venice,  of 
Brescia,  of  Bergamo,  and  of  Crema,  and 
that  '*  as  he  had  clipped  the  wings  of  the 
imperial  eagle,  he  would  compel  tht  (  Ve- 
netian )  lion  to  lift  his  paws  from  the  earth, 
and  leave  them  but  little  on  the  ocean.^' 
The  government  seemed  determined  on 
a  most  vigorous  resistance  whenever  the 
French  should  dare  to  attack  the  shores 
cf  the  Lagunes :  and  every  possible  mea- 
sure was  adopted  for  defending  the 
capital :  it  had  been  the  policy  of  the 
French  to  exhaust  the  treasury  by  rapa? 
cious  requisitions,  and  its  present  means 
were  insufficient  for  the  emergency. 
Things  were  in  this  state  when  a  general 
peace  was  in  agitation  otk  tlie  continent. 

"  At  the  end  of  August  I79C,  four  dis- 
patches all  on  the  same  subject,  arrived  to- 
gether, from  the  proveditor  extraordinary, 
Battegia,  and  from  the  Venetian  aivboiisa- 
dors  at  the  courts  of  France,  Madrid,  and 
Constantinople.  They  all  stilted  a  proposal, 
hy  Bonaparte  to  the  former,  and  by  the  priu- 
Cipal  miDisiers  of  the  abovemen tinned  courts 
to  the  three  latter,  of  an  alliance  between 
France,  Spain,  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  tlie 
Veuetio&t,  and  urging  it  as  the  palladium  on 
which  the  existence  of  the  state  depended." 

The  senate,  with  a  degree  of  magnanu 
mity  which  their  fornjcrc(.n<lnrt  l):id  ncrt 
giTeu  reason  to  expect  frctn  thcjr.,  sp;:riiod 
ill  the  prttlFuncd  junction.  Rnssia.  otfercd 


to  the  Visnetians  her  alliance,  but  the  m« 
qiiisition  of  state,  in  concert  with  the 
Savjt  thought  proper  not  to  communi- 
cate this  propositi  to  tlie  senate !  The 
Venetian  ambassador  at  Paris;  also  ad* 
monished  his  government  that  the  states 
were  to  be  thrown  into  the  stale  of  com- 
pensations, and  that  already,  in  a  nego^ 
tiation  for  peace,  they  had  been  offered  to 
the  House  of  Austria.  But  this  dispatch^ 
also,  we  are  assured  by  our  author,  was 
suppressed.  Is  it  possible  that  an  author 
rity  of  suppressing  documents  of  state, 
an  authority  pregnant  with  incalculable 
mischief,  and  from  which  mischief  alone, 
and  unmingled  with  advantage,  can  pro- 
ceed— is  it  possible  that  such  autliority 
can  be  delegated  to  any  constituent  por- 
tion of  any  government  i  It  is  scarcely 
credible. 

While  the  Venetian  empire  was  thus 
threatened  from  without,  a  formidable 
faction  of  her  own  citizens  was*  prepar- 
ing to  overturn  tb^  republic  at  Milan  t 
the  province  of  Borgamo  rose  against 
these  recreant  Italians,  who,  assisted  by 
the  French,  were  liut  too  successful.  Thi 
French  had  taken  possession  of  the  castle 
of  Bergamo  in  I7(i6,  planted  cannon  on 
its  walls,  and  constructed  military  works 
round  it :  |he  com)>laints  of  the  senate 
at  this  occupation  were  treated  by  the 
directory  with  contempt.  On  the  lS3th 
of  March  1797,  the  revolution  at  Bergamo 
broke  forth :  cannon  were  pointed  against 
the  palace  of  the  government,  guards 
were  doubled  at  the  gates,  and  every 
moment  threatened  to  produce  some  vio- 
lent explosion.  French  officert  nventfram 
house  to  house f  and  un/ier  pain  of  death  compel" 
led  the  itihahltants  to  swburibea  national decla* 
ratten  in  favour  of  liberty.  In  short,  xhm 
Venetian  governor,  leaving  all  his  pro- 
perty, was  compelled  to  quit  the  city, 
and  resign  his  paluce  into  the  hands  of 
tlie  French.  The  noble  spirit  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  vallics,  who,  unsolicited, 
precipitated  themselves  under  the  walls 
of  their  city  resolved  to  plant  again  th« 
national  standard  on  the  bodies  of  their 
invaders — that  noble  spirit  was  unavatl* 
ingly  exerted. 

Brescia,  Crema,  Said,  Jjaugier,  and 
Verona,all  in  rapid  succession,  were  over- 
whelmed by  the  irruption  of  this  revolu- 
tionary volcano.  The  same  scene  of 
desolation,  ruin,  and  wretchedness  was 
every  where  presented.  We  turn  from 
tJie  picture  with  mingled  emotions  of 
In » nor,  pity,  and  indignation.  Some 
rerifciini;^,  liowever,  force  themselves 
upon  the  ir.aid  which  maynQj;4j^. 
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tier  psekss :  the  first,  obvious  and  trite 
as  it  is»  can  scarcely  be  too  frequently 
repeated*  namely,  that  the  happiness  at 
its  people  should  be  the  primary  object 
of  erery  government*  When  the  re- 
dress of  grievances  is  temperately  and 
constttuticyially  demanded;  let  it  instant- 
ly and  graciously  be  granted,  nor  wait 
till  an  angry  people,  goaded  vn\ii 
oppression,  rise  and  seek  a  terrible  re- 
dress on  the  heads  of  their  oppressors. 
The  next  reflection  which  occurs  is,  on 
the  importance  of  having  not  onl^  a  well- 
disposed,  but  a  high-spirited,  a  vigorous, 
and  resolute  government.  One  grand 
cause  of  the  disasters  which  fell  upon  the 
Venetian  states  was  the  irresoluteness, 
the  credulity,  and  pusillanimity  of  the  se- 
nate, which,  afraid,  of  the  enemy  at  their 
gates,  yet  repressed  the  ardour  and  cou- 
rage of  those  patriots  who  sought  to  shed 
tht'iT  blood  m  the  cause  oi  their  own 
country,  and  which  exerted  all  its  efforts 
to  avoid  coming  to  an  open  rupture  with 
France,  idly  and  ingloriouslv  hoping  to 
relax  the  stem  brow  of  war  by  courtesy 
and  submission ;  by  acts  of  conciliation 
and  even  kindness  to  avert  his  wrath ; 
and  by  aa  acknowledgment  of  weakness 
to  excite  the  conqueror's  compassion !  A 
third  reflection  which  presses  itself  into 
notice  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  areci-' 
procal  connection  iind  co-operation  be* 
tween  the  constituent  parts  of  any  go- 
vernment: nothing  can  more  strongly 
demonstrate  the  absurdity,  the  folly,' the 
very  madness  of  investing  one  portion 
with  an  authority  to  suppress  and  with- 
hold from  another  any  communication 
of  state,  than  the  treacherous  use  which 
was  made  of  it  by  thr  Venetian  Savj- 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Venetian  cUw  were  with 
little  exception  disaffected,  and  dispo^d 
to  receive  the  French,  while  the  country 
people  of  the  provinces,  the  mountaineers 
and  inhabitants  of  the  vallies,  were  zea- 
lous m  the  defence  of  their  country  and 
their  ancient  constitution.  We  are  here 
told  that  the  French  had  been  unable  to 
find  in  all  Crema  a  single  wretch  willing 
to  take  on  himself  the  odium  of  promot- 
ing a  civil  convulsion.  In  the  very  same 
page,  however,  it  is  stated  that  forty 
French  hussars — only  forty,  obtained 
permission  to  pass  the  night  there,  and 
on  the  morrowp  when  the  French  troops 
advanced  to  the  city,  when  the  gates 
were  shut,  the  draw -bridges  elevated, 
and  the  barriers  closed,  these  forty  hus- 
}iars,inst^ad  of  being  sacrificed  to  the  just 
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fury  of  the  populace  on  the  spot,  were 
sufficient  to  wrest  the  muskets  from  the 
national  guards,  open  the  gates  of  the 
city  for  their  companions  in  arms,  and 
march  with  insolent  triumph  to  ihe  go* 
vcrnment  palace,  forcibly  take  his  sword 
from  the  Venetian  governor,  and  make 
him  prisoner  of  war  1  Verona,  indeed, 
seemed  determined  on.  making  a  noble 
resistance  ;  and  had  the  patriotism  of  its 
inhabitants  been  seconded  by  the  courage 
of  tlie  senate,  might  have  kindled  an  en- 
thusiasm at  which  their  enemies  would 
have  trembled;  but  irresolution  crept 
into  their  councils  and  palsied  tlie  arm  of 
the  people*  They  had  armed  almost  to 
a  man  :  never  did  a  city,  says  our  histo- 
.  £UCi9  prepare  for  war  with  greater  ar- 
dor, or  appear  disposed  to  wage  it  with 
more  energy.  The  national  troops,  un- 
der officers  of  eminence,  were  divided 
into  three  bodies  of  from  four  to  five 
tliousand  each  and  took  the  field.  What- 
ever was  to  be  done  to  repress  the  rebels 
was  executed  with  intelligence,  with  the 
applause  of  their  officers,  and  even  of  the 
French  eenerals.  The  senate  at  first 
caught  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people, 
and  issued  orders  to  repel  force  by  force» 
even  should  the  latter  be  attacked  by  the 
troops  of  Bonaparte.  This  was  on  the 
18th  of  March,  1797 :  by  an  ignominious 
decree,  however,  passed  within  eight 
and  forty  hours  afterwards,  they  com- 
manded them  only  to  engage  the  rebels, 
provided  the  French  troops  should  take  no 
part  in  the  aggression  :  and  at  last,  modi* 
fying  both  these  resolutions,  they  cir- 
cunjscribed  all  military  operations  to  do- 
ing nothing  which  should  iiselessly  ex- 
pose the  live^  of  so  many  faithful  sub- 
jects ;  and  passed  an  edict  which  was  to 
be  published  throiighout  Terra  Firma, 
ordering  tliac  all  subjects  should  act  with 
the  most  circumspect  moderation  in  the 
use  of  their  arms ;  and  another,  to  be 
circulated  in  Venice,  requiring  the  people 
to  behave  with  all  regard  to  the  French. 
With  such  shifting,  cowardly,  cringing 
greybeards  at  th6  head  of  government, 
was  it  possible  that  the  republic  should 
be  saved  from  sinking  in  tlie  storm? 
Traitor  ^o  itself,  did  it  deserve  the  faith* 
fill  support  of  the  people  ?  I'o  flattery, 
submission  and  entreaties,  Venice  had 
the  baseness  to  add  bribery  :  the  direc- 
tory, it  was  said,  were  divided  as  to 
the  future  fate  of  this  degenerate  repub* 
lie  ;  two  of  its  members  supported  a  re- 
volution and  two  opposed  it.  Barras 
was  yet  unjecided^  aixi    th^  sum  ^of 
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700,000  livres  touniois  was  the  price 
agreed  on  for  his  casting  vote.  The  mo- 
ney was  paid,  the  contract  of  course 
broken.  Querini,  the  Venetian  ambassa* 
dor,  had  advanced  the  money  out  of  his 
private  fortune  ;  he  returned  home>  and 
after  the  fall  of  the  republic,  when  notes 
were  presented  to  him  for  reimburse- 
ment, insph-ed  with  the  highest  sense  of 
honour  and  generosity»he  refused  to  ac- 
cept them,  as  the  conditions  on  which  he 
bad  expended  the  money  bad  not  been 
fulfilled. 

After  the  fidl  of  Verona,  the  troops 
^hich  guarded  Vtcenza,  Padua,  and 
Treviso  were  recalled  to  Venice,  and 
these  defenceless  places  were  in  their  turn 
revolutionized.  Upon  a  demand  from 
L'AUematit  for  the  free  admission  of 
armed  ships,  and  for  that  of  his  country, 
men  into  Venice,  tlic  senate*  seemed  for 
a  moment  to  revive,  and  instructed  their 
admiral  to  compel  the  French  squadron 
to  respect  the  laws  and  customs  of  a  neu- 
tral power.  Thus  closed  the  meeting, 
the  last  meeting  of  the  senate,  ^hicn 
from  this  moment  abdicated  its  sove* 
reignty,  and  sealed  for  ever  its  own  dis- 
grace. It  would  occupy  too  much  room 
to  particularize  the  defensive  prepara- 
tions which  at  this  rime  existed  for  insur- 
ing the  execution  of  the  order :  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  volume,  simply 
Slating  that  they  were  in  every  respect 
ample,  and  that  cowardice  or  treachery 
could  alone  have  defeated  it. 

Cowards  must  expect  to  be  treated 
like  cowards :  when  the  Venetian  depu- 
ties mtt  Bonaparte  at  Gratz,  he  re- 
quired the  liberation  of  all  prisoners  con- 
fined for  their  political  principles  :  and. 
the  abolition  of  the  senate.  The  depu- 
ties having  no  power  to  accede  to  that 
palpable  and  gross  infrtngemenl  of  the 
constitution  wbich  this  Corsican  Attila 
demanded,  the  grearcouncil,  the  original 
source  of  all  sovereign  power,  was  con- 
vened. When  assembled,  the  fathers 
swore  to  keep  the  secret  of  state ;  with 
pallid  countenance,  "  and  more  vene- 
rable through  his  misfortunes,  the  Doge 
arose,  and  with  broken  accents  declared 
that  it  was  matter  of  absolute-  necessity 
to  liberate  the  persons  confined  for  poli- 
tical t)pintons,  and  to  commhnicat«  to 
the  deputies  their  unanimous  disposition 
to  treat  with  Bonaparte  on  some  modi- 
fication in  the  pre^f'nt  form  of  govern- 
irtent..  A  profound  silence  prevailed 
throughout  the   hall,  interrupted  only 


by  the  proposition  which  was  to  be  sane* 
tioned.  Nothing  more  was  heard  than 
that  it  was  confirmed  by  a  large  majori- 
ty.** The  decree  was  announced  too 
late — ^the  directory  had  determined  that 
no  Submission  on  the  part  of  Venice 
should  frustrate  her  intention  to  revolu- 
tion iae  the  state.  It  had  the  unparal- 
leled audacity  to  send  a  squadron  into 
the  Adriatic  without  any  flag  whatever, 
ordering  them  to  arrive  there  at  a  period 
fixed  for  the  treacherous  usurpation  of 
the  capital.  Having  advanced  within 
sirht  of  the  Port  of  the  Lido,  they  direct- 
ed three  ships  of  war^  one  of  which,  in 
contempt  of  the  senate  and  the  laws, 
which  prohibited  all  armed  vessels  of 
every  nation  from  entering  the  Lagunes, 
resolved  to  force  a  passage.  The  Vene- 
tian commander  gave  warning  to  Laa- 
gler,  the  captain  of  the  French  ship, 
that  he  would  not  suffer  him  to  advance 
with  impunky.  In  defiance  of  the  ad- 
monition, Laugier  now  prepared  to  em- 
ploy force.  A  heavy  fire  commenced 
from  the  port,  and  he  fell  a  victim  to  his 
audacity.  The  senate>«ver  crouching, 
ordered  the  ship  to  be  repaired,  and  the 
surviving  crew  to  be  compensated  for 
their  losses,  and  forwarded  to  Bonaparte  a 
mean,  grovelling,  and  submissive  letter, 
communicating  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  and  imploring  his  forgiveness  \  He 
replied — iy  a  declaration  oftoarm 

The  deputies  were  instantlv  ordered 
to  present  themielves  before  Bonaparte, 
with  the  decree  of  the  great  council,  and 
implore  from  his  mercy  at  least  a  sus- 
pension  of  hostilities.  He  shewed  him- 
self inexorable  to  all  nejTOtiation,  unless 
the  auaiunatkn  of  the  French  were  first 
expiated  with  the  blood  of  the  inquisitors 
of  state,  the  commandant  of  the  castle  of 
IJdo,  and  the  captain  of  the  galley f! 
The  dfeputies  dhl  at  length  succeed  in 
softening  the  monster's  heart :  he  at  last 
condescended  to  grant  an  armistice  of 
four  days^  in  lieu  of  inflicting  death  on 
the  persons  to  be  delivered  up,  be  con* 
tented  himself  wItM  exemplary  punish- 
ment, and  in  lieu  of  condemning  two 
persons  for  the  affair  at  LFdo^hewas  sa« 
tisfied  with  ooeF 

We  are  induced  to  take  an  extended 
notice  of  the  volume  before  us,  not  mere- 
ly from  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  sub* 
ject,  but  fr<5m  the  interest  which  that 
subject  bears  in  relation  to  the  present 
stare  of  our  own  kingdom.  This  same 
Bonaparte^  thii  tecoud  Attila^  a$  he  has 
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appropriately  stirnamed  hiinself»  has  long 
threatened  to  make  these  islands  the  thea- 
tre of  the  same  dreadful  drama  with 
which  he  stained  the  soil  of  Venice*  A 
Briti&h  parliament,  indeed,  unlike  her 
pale,  panic-stricken  senate,  will  certainly 
not  long  debate,  *  Which  of  the  two  to 
chuse,  slavery  or  death,'  nor  will  the  hardy 
and  courageous  peopleof  these  realms  suf- 
fer, without  resistance,  one  blade  of  grass 
to  be  bent  by  the  foot  of  ran  enemy.  It  is 
nevertheless  useful  that  we  should  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  foe 
who  threatens  us ;  it  i6  useful  that  we 
should  be  informed  oi  the  conduct  which 
that  foe  has  adopted  in  countries  where 


could  inspire  no  confidenccr  When  the 
Venetian  government  had  first  begun  to 
suspect  the  faith  of  France,  among  its 
measures  for  the  defence  of  the  capital, 
it  had  garrisoned  the  different  ports  with 
12,000  Slavonian^.  The  French  had 
now  contrived,  by  the  publication  of 
hand-bills,  &c.  in  the  Slavonian  la&« 
guage,  to  spread  among  these  troops  a 
belief  that  their  leaders  intended  to  aban- 
don them,  and  to  deliver  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  against  whom  they* 
harboured  an  implacable  hatred*  The 
furious  excesses  into  which  these  deluded 
savages  were  urged,  and  which  they 
threatened  to  perpetrate,  produced  a  re- 


he  entered  as  a  friend^  that  we  may  form ,  solution  that  they  should  be  sent  back  to 
some  faint  and  feeble  conception  of  the 
blasting  atrocities  that  he  would  perpe- 
trate here,  if  our  dear  native  country 
were  to  be  profaned  by  his  hostile  pre- 
sence. 

Disgusted  and  indignant  as  the  reader 
of  this  narrative  must  necessarily  be  at 
the  treachery  and  tyrannous  conduct 
of  the  French,  he  must,  if  he  has.  the 
commonest  feelings,  merely  the  ordi;iary 
spirit  of  a  man  about  him,  feel  equally 
disgusted  and  indignant  at  the  base,  the 
truckling,  cowardly  conduct  of  the  Ve- 
netian government.  In  spite  of  his  bet- 
ter judgment,  he  will  be  ready  to  ex- 
claim, that  such  a  government  deserved 
such  a  fate:  Bonaparte  trampled  upon 
it  with  ignominy,  and  the  wortn  had  not 
spirit  to  carl  against  the  foot  that  crush- 
ed it. 

The  Gas  AT  council  had  the  insuffera- 
ble meanness  to  sacrifice  to  the. ambition 
of  Bonaparte  their  brave  commandant  of 
the  castle  of  Lido,  and  the  thi*^  inqui- 
sitors of  state,  by  an  official  note,  which 
^^erves  as  a  memorial  of  their  baseness. 
They  were  arrested  and  sent  to  the  island 
of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  and  to  com- 
plete this  iniquitous  climax,  immediately 
afterwards  the  gates  of  the  Biombi  prison 
and  of  the  castles  were  thrown  open  to 
^  prisoners  conned  for  high  treason!* 

The  French  had  contrived  ^o  gain  a 
▼ery  powerful  party;  in  short,  as  the 
government  was  contemptible  to  the  last 
.degree,  it  coald  afford  no  securityi  and 


their    own  country.      An  opinion  that 
they  were  to  be  disarmed  by  their  own 
officers,  ^nd  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
the  French,  was  the  origin  of  this  com- 
motion among    the    Slavonians:    from 
the  removal  of  them,  however,  it  result- 
ed, that  there  were  no  longer  any  forces 
to  man  the  flotilla,  or  to  defend  the  ca- 
pital, which  was  consequently  exposed  to 
tlic  attack  of  the  French  from  without, 
and  of  the  supposed  conspirators  within. 
Such  was  the  panic  of  the  Conferenza, 
a  body  of  citizens  who  had  filled  the 
chief  offices  of  state,  and  after  the  abdi'* 
cation  of  the  senate,  had  assumed  all  the 
powers  of  sovereignty ;  such  was  their 
panic,  that,  with  tlie  exception  of  seven 
recusants,  they  signed  away  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  republic  to  the  insolent 
threats  of  the  French    secretary  Ville- 
tard,  notwithstandine  that  the  Venetian 
deputies  had  obtained  an  enlargement  of 
the  armistice,  and  were  at  that  very  time 
in. negotiation  with  Bonaparte  at  Kfilan, 
for  the  conclusion  of  an  honourable  trea- 
ty I     Among  the  many  disgraceful  con- 
ditions to  which  these  reptile  patricians 
acceded,  were  the  following : «'  That  the 
prisons  called  the  Piombi  and  Pozzi  be 
left  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  people. 
That  all  prisoners, detained  for  any  crimes 
whatsoever,  be  allowed  new  trials,  and 
tli^  punishment  of  death  in  all  cases  abo- 
lished.      That  the  Slavonians   be   dis- 
banded \  that  the  city  guards  should  de- 
pend on  a  provisory  committee,  die  mem- 


•  The  name  of  the  valiant  commandant  of  LiJo  was  Dominic  Pizzamano  :  the  three  in* 
loMioTs  were  Augustin  Barbarigo,  Aiigelo  Miria  Gabrielli,  and  Cattcrin  Cornoro.  We  nsm 
laformcd  in  a  rK)te,  (bat  the  government  having  abdicated  its  sovereign^,  the  trial  of  these 
Vttims  was  conducted  by  the  patriots,  who,  in  spite  of  the  calumnies  o!  Bonajyarte,  declared 
ih«  inquisitors  of  state  .innocent.  This  however  did  not  save  them  from  an  imprisonment 
of  sneral  months,  and  a  heavy  pecuniary  fine.    Wixat  the  fate  of  Pizzamano  vva$  we  are  aot 
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bcrs  of  which  were  nominated  by  Ville- 
tard.  That  a  manifesto  be  circulated 
announcing  democracy,  &c. ;  that  the 
insignia  of  the  old  government  be  burnt 
under  the  tree  of  liberty.  That  four 
.  thousand  French  be  invited  to  enter  tlie 
city  to  guard  the  arsenal,  castle,  &c. ; 
and  that  the  Venetian  fleet  be  recalled* 
after  the  entry  of  the  French,  on  whom 
it  shall  depend,  with  the  privity  of  the 
.municipality,  for  the  command  and  dis- 
posal thereof." 

Such,  among  others,  were  the  ignomi- 
nious terms  acceded  to;  and  Condulmar, 
captain  of  the  navy,  having  solicited  from 
the  Conferenza  decisive  mstructions,  in 
case  the  French  should  act  hostilely 
agaiiMt  Venice,  was,  in  writing,  ordered^ 
to  avoid  any  opposition  to  their  ad- 
rances,  and  even  to  surrender^  the  ca- 
pital, only  eadeavouring  to  obtain  such 
conditions  as  might  somewhat  mitigate 
the  severity  of  so  enormous  a  sacrifice. 

The  Confej-enza,  who,  on  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  senate,  were  so  eager  to  seize 
the  reins  of  sovereignty,  vrere  in  the 
xnoment  of  peril  equally  ainious  to  free 
themselves  from  the  responsibility  of 
their  situation.  They  accordingly  sum- 
moned— it  was  for  the  last  time — the 
great  council,  on  whose  supreme  will 
depended  the  dissolution  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, and  the  sanction  of  the  proposed 
articles.  On  the  12th  of  May  1797,  this 
synod  ratified  the  decree  which  annihi- 
lated the  Venetian  republic:  the \ doge 
opened  the  assembly  with  a  picture  of 
the  wretched  and  defenceless  situa- 
tion to  which  the  capital  vras  reduced^ 
and  conj^irred  the  members  rather  xJh  re- 
move the  sovereignty,  than  expose  them- 
selves or  their  subjects  to  the  danger  of 
bloodshed !  The  moment  that  this  act 
of  abandonment  \Vas  passed^the  gates  of 
the  great  council  were  thrown  open,  and 
the  renegade  members  rushed  out  in  the 
utmost  confusion.    •*  Some  hastened  to 


throw  off  their  gowns,  lest  they  shouti 
be  insulted  by  the  rebels,  others  cursed 
and  trampled  under  foot  their  hereditary 
patrician  insignia."  The  people  of  Ve- 
nice, however,  whilst  the  revolters  were 
shouting  yiva  la  l.therta^  joined  not  the 
outcry,  but  opposed  to  it  the  shout  which 
had  been  consecrated  by  so  many  centu- 
ries of  prosperity,  Vtva  son  Marco^  viva  I 
Patriotism  and  rebelhon  now  became  op- 
posed to  each  other,  the  passions  of  tlie 
people  became  excessively  rniiiimed,  and 
thirty  thousrind  betrayed  patriots  were 
anxiously  and  unavailingly  seeking  for 
one  solitary  piitrtcian  to  give  his  influence 
and  direction  ;  not  a  patrician  i^'Us  to  be 
found  ;  tlic  doge  had  slunk  from  his  pa- 
lace ;  and,  after  the  fury  of  tlie  populace 
was  abated,  tlie  French  took  possession 
of  the  capital. 

The  concluding  chapter  of  this  xpelan* 
choly  memoir  describes,  in  a  tone  of  very 
animated  and  indignant  eloquence,  the 
infamous  conduct  of  the  directoiy  to^ 
wards  tlits  subjugated,  this  dismembered 
republic.  We  have  read  the  narrative 
before  us  with  great  interest,  but  cer- 
tsiinly  with  emotions  very  different  from 
those  which  we  experienced  in  reading 
the  accounts  which  have  been  given  us. 
of  the  iuvasTon  of  Swisserland  by  the 
French.  The  Venetians  had  no  Aloys 
Reding,  to  march  at  their  head :  they 
weVe  betniyed  and  sacrificed  by  -a  das- 
tardly government,  which  merited  by  its 
cowardice  the  ignonftinious  fate  it  met 
with.  Such  a  government  could  claim 
no  confidence,  no  respcect  s  patriotism 
was  discouraged,  and  the  uplifted  arm 
of  the  hero  repeatedly  palsied  in  tb'«  very 
act  of  striking. 

The  narrative  is  uniformly  animated  9 
the  historian  feels  warmly,  and  his  style, 
thoijgh  oftentimes  too  oratorically  la- 
boured, is  certainly  calculated  to  excite 
sympathetic  feeling  in  a  majority  of 
readers. 


Art.  If.  Hhtorical  Ouf lines  •fthe  Rhf  and  Eitabhshment  of  the  Papal  PoncfTy   addresitd 
'  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Prmts  tf  Ireland.     By  Hhmrv  Ca.RD»  r/  Pgrnltroke  Colkgc, 
Oxfird.     8vo.  pp.  140. 


FROM  the  introduction  prefixed  to 
this  little  volume,  it  appears  to  have 
been  composed  £oi  the  purpose  of  de- 
taching the  Irish  multitude  from  phat 
excessive  and  dangerous  reverence  for 
the  papal  see,  which  lias  contributed  re- 
peatedly to  disturb  their  alleffiaace,  and 
which,  now  that  the  pope  will  al>vays  be 
under  Freudi  influence,  is  becoine  ad- 


ditionally dangerous  among  British  sub- 
jects. Dr.  Geddeshas  ii\dicated  the  line 
of  argument,  in  which  the  catholic  clergy 
can  found,  consistently  with  their  es£en* 
tial  principles,  a  strictly  "patriotic  sect# 
We  miich  doubt  whether  any  one,  not 
educated  in  tlie  catholic  schools^  could 
have  detected  where  the  coH^r  may 
best  be  unbuckled  \  or  have   supplied 
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^t  masterly    bolstering    of  the    apo* 

The  chief  fault  of  the  historical  out- 
line before  us,  Js  its  extreme  abbreviation. 
It  professes  to  instruct  the  catholic  priests 
of  Ireland;  yet  it  omits  to  detail  the 
very  gradual  ascent  to  influtoce  of  the 
pastors  of  the  princip^d  Christian  con- 
gregation at  Rome :  ft  neglects  to  detain 
attention  on  the  pristine  impotence  of  the 
successor  of  St  Peter,  and  to  enumeratei 
with  affected  detail,  the  instances  of  dis- 
cbedience  to  his  authority,  and  of  re- 
sistance to  his  supremacy.  The  greatest 
cape  ought  to  have  been  taken  to  mark 
the  commencement  of  every  assumption; 
I  because  that  alone  can  be  resumed  by  a 
I  Christian  public,  which  does  not  derive 
from  apostolic  institution. 

The  vfordpopf  is  originally  Greek,  and 
i\^\9ie^fathfr :  it  was  in  early  times  ap- 
plied to  all  the  elderly  clergy,  and  espe- 
cially to  bishops.  St*  Augustin,  writing 
to  his  sister,  says,  **  I  thinJc  you  possess 
the*  works  of  the  holy  pofe  Ambrose." 
St.  Jerome,  writing  to  St,  Augustin,  calls 
him  flte  bletsedpope  -  iugu^tin.  In  the  eighth 
cEcumenical  council  held  at  Constantino- 
ple in  K69,  all  the  patriarchs  were  called 
foi'C!,  Gregory  VII.  in  a  council  held 
at  Rome,  first  ordained,  at  tlie  close  of 
the  eleventh  century,  that  tne  title  of 
fnpe  should  be  given  to  the  bishop  of 
Ivome  only.  In  the  Greek  church  the 
ancient  usa^  remains,  and  every  village 
has  still  its  own  pope. 
The  original  cathedral  of  Rome  wns 
I  not  St.  Peter's,  but  St.  John's  church  : 
itwas^this  whick  Constantine  endowed 
T^nh  some  land«  in  Calabria,  and  on 
*hose  pastor  he  settled,  out  of  tlie  pub- 
lic treasury,  an  income  of  a  thousand 
marks  of  gold.  In  the  fourth  century 
there  were  already  rival  claimants  of  the 
episcopal  see,  antipoptj^  as  each  called  his 
adversary ;  and  the  income  was  so  con- 
siderable and  so  splendidly  employed, 
tliat  the  consul  Pretexta,  a  heathen,  de- 
clared in  466,  that,  .if  they  would  make 
liim  bishop  oi  Rome,  he  would  turn 
Christian. 

Ecclesiastical  allegiance  is  always  con- 
ditional: it  is  to  be  had  at  the  price  of 
professing  and  patronizing  the  doctrines 
of  the  church,  and  at  no  other.  As  it 
provides  a  numerous  party  of  ready- 
made  subjects,  it  is  of  ixnmense  impor- 
tance to  upstarts  aad  usurpers,  who  have 
usually  owed  their  stability  to  becoming 
benefactors  of  the  clergy.  Thus  Con- 
(lantioe  amoog  the  ancieuts,  Henry  IV* 


among  ourselves,  Pepin  and  Bonaparte 
among  the  French,  sought  and  found,  in 
the  alliance  of  the  church,  an  adequate 
prop  for  an  intruded  dynasty.  Where 
usurpations  are  frequent,  the  church  na- 
turally becomes  a  stronger  authority 
thantliat  represented .  by  the  sovereij^n. 
In.  those  perturbed  times,  when  the  mili- 
tary chimain  of  the  district  was  conti- 
nually varying  or  removilig,  the  quiet 
mnhitude  wisely  sought  *  lor  the  fixed 
shelter  of  the  church.  Priestly  power  at 
that  sera  was  more  subservient  to  peace, 
to  judicial  equity,  to  the  definition  of 
property,  to  domesticity,  to  plenty,  and 
to  pu'^lic  amusement,  than  the  eternal 
feuds  and  wars  of  the  barons  and  the 
kings.  When  not  a  nobleman  could 
write  or  cypher,  every  village  needed  its 
notary  public,  and  found  ono  in  the 
priest. 

The  conquests  of  the  Goths,  and  next 
of  the  Lombards,  in  Italy,  taught  the 
Romans  experimentally,  how  important 
it  was  to  place  the  registei-s  of  marriage 
and  the  titles  of  property i  rather  under 
the  ecclesiastical  than  the  civil  magis- 
trate;  under  the  party  which  retained 
the  respect  of  every  fresh  conqueror, 
than  under  that  which  he  plundered  and 
superseded.  Boethius  might  wish  to 
revive  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and 
to  trammel  the  gothic  sovereigns  with  « 
parliament  of  civil  lawyers;  but  It  is 
probable  that  no  force  feebler  than  chut 
of  superstition  could  have  given  any 
laws  at  all  to  the  barbarian  invader s» 
'ITie  tacit  consent  of  the  wise  went  with 
the  progress  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 
Not  the  virtues  of  the  popes,  not  the  con- 
fidence of  tlie  instructed  in  the  domineer- 
ing persuasion,  were  the  causes  of  that 
power ;  but  its  real  and  &li  expediency 
then  and  there.  After  a  third  part  oif 
the  lands  of  I^ombardy  haU  been  distri- 
buted among  Gothic  captains,  who  ac- 
knowledged no  laws  but  those  of  their 
native  pastures,  what  force  wac  to  call 
them  to  account  for  deeds  of  violence 
jind  rapine  i  It  was  only  by  giving  to  in>> 
terdict  and  ez<:ommunication,  the  we^^ 
pons  of  the  priesthood,  an  artificial  va- 
lue, that  these  ignorant  men  of  n;igbt 
could  in  any  degree  be  subjected  to  the 
public  opinion  ot  the  wise.  Such  cxpo- 
riiiienls  were  first  tried  with  success  on  * 
the  small  scale  in  ItaJy,  and  were  after- 
wards applied  with  a  prodigious  bold- 
necs  to  whole  empire*,  when  the  Italian 
missionaries  had  established  concatenat- 
ed churches  through o||^t^|l^(baT^rouv 
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sovereignties  of  the  north.  The  influ' 
ence  ct  the  clergy  may  be  Inconipatible 
with  the  higher  degrees  of  civilization  : 
but  it  is  certa^inly  favourable  to  the 
lower  :  and  it  will  be  found  to  have  been 
progressive  in  Europe,  only  while  it  was 
wanted  to  keep  alive  the  very  elements 
of  literature  and  justice.  The  pursuit  of 
uniformity  of  opinion,  now  fitly  consi- 
dered as  an  attempt  no  less  pernicious 
than  vain,  admits  of  some  apology  in  a 
inilitazy  age,  when  every  appeal  was  to 
the  sword.  The  civil  wars  of  contend* 
ing  sects  could  not  then  have  been  re- 
pressed by  the  strength  of  the  magis- 
trate, -or  prevented  by  the  useful  con- 
tempt of  an  indifferent  majority.  Con- 
troversy in  a  learned  age  stimulates  ^d 
advertizes  learning:  it  is  most  in  its 
place  when  it  merely  influences  the  dis- 
tribution of  some  parish-lectureships  and 
college  livings,  and,  without  appealing 
to  the  sovereign,  or  dividing  the  senate, 
secures,  from  the  attracted  participation 
of  the  people,  an  adequate  recompense 
c^  advancement  to  the  excellent  antago* 
Siists  on  both  sides. 

An  important  step  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Romish  see  was  taken  un- 
der the  tolerant  Gothic  Idng  Theodoric. 
The  names  of  Symmachus  and  of  Lau- 
rence were  laid  before  him,  as  having 
both  been  chosen  popes  ;   and  he  was 
desired  to  decide  between  them.    He 
siamed    Symniachtis,  because  Sjmmavhus 
bad  httn  first  elnUds  this  was  waiving  the 
royal  veto,  and  conferring  a  real  rowj^/ 
d^tVtre  on  the  metropolitan  cnapter.  From 
that  time  forwards  popes  were  appointed, 
not  because  they  were  agreeable  to  the 
•sovereign,  but  because  they  were  agree- 
able to  the  church.    The  spirit  ot  the 
church  was  immediately  breathed  into 
the  whole  body ;  and  it  began  that  very 
century    to    perform   in  miniature    in 
It^y  all  those  actions,  which  were  to  be 
repeated  in  colossal  dimensions  through- 
out Euvope  during  the  next  ^v^  hundred 
years.     Intolerance,  unrelenting  intole- 
rance, is  an  essential  feature  of  popery; 
against  the  rich  and  defenceless  Jews, 
who  had  formed  their  establishments  at 
Naples,    Rome,   Ravenna,  Milan,    and 
G€noa^  for  the  benc€t  of  trade,  and  un- 
der tbe^«anction  of  the  laws,  even  under 
the  tolenmt  Tlicodoric,   a   persecutif>n 
was  got  up.     Their  persons  were  insult- 
ed, their  effects  were  pilliigeil,  and  tlicir 
fijTiagoguci  vere  burnt  by  the  mad  po- 
pulace of"  Kavenna  and  Rome.     A  lej^nl 
inquiry  u-:is  .iiiat^ntly  directed,  and  ihc 


whole  community  was  condemned  to  re- 
pair the  damage:  the  bigots,  who  re« 
fused  their  contributions,  were  whipped 
through  the  streets.  This  simple  act  of 
justice  exasperated  the  discontent  of  the 
catholics,  who  applauded  the  merit  and 
patience  of  these  holy  confessors,  and  at- 
tributed to  the  arianism  of  Theodoric  hit 
attempt  at  impartiality.  This  persecu- 
tion was  the  model  of  those,  which  after-. 
wards  accompanied  the  commencement 
of  almost  every  crusade. 

Belisarius  banished  the  pope  Silverius, 
whom  he  suspected  of  favouring  the  in- 
dependence of  Italy:  but  the  avowed 
separation  of  the  western  from  the  eas- 
tern church  was  deferred  till  the  eighth 
century,  when  the  heresy  of  the  Icono- 
clasts became  established  at  Constanti* 
nople.  This  innovation  produced  and 
justificfd  the  rebellion  of  the  Romans, 
who  proudly  depOsed  the  heretical  em«« 
peror  of  the  Greeks,  and  applied  to 
Charles  M artel,  to  accept  -nnth  the  patri- 
cian rank  the  tutelary  care  of  the  Romish 
republic  of  priests.  Pope  Gregory  II. 
had  the  merit  of  this  revolution :  his  let- 
ters to  the  Byzantine  emperor  Leo  are 
still  extant:  they^  want  urbanity  and 
learning.  Yet  it  is  not  unsatisfactory  to 
observe  a  power  founded  on  opinion  able 
to  overcome  the  hereditary  sceptre  and 
the  military  truncheon ;  arming  Italy  in 
behalf  of  its  altars,  and  beating  back, 
under  the  walls  of  Ravenna,  the  armies 
and  the  fleets  of  Constantinople.  There 
was  however  a  want  of  statesmanship  in 
ifiot'then  contriving  to'coniolidate  all 
Italy  under  one  form  of  government ;  a 
measure  which  would  have  perpetuated, 
under-  every  political  change,  its  Euro- 
pean importance. 

This  ecclesiastical  revolt  of  the  Italians 
was  supported  by  a  strong  party  in  the 
Greek  church,  who  expected  the  re- 
union of  Italy  with  the  eastern  empire, 
whenever  the  worship  of  images  should 
be  restored  by  the  expected  penitence  of 
the  Byzantine  court.  Pepin's  usurpa^ 
tion  of  the  throne  of  France  prepared 
a  transfer  of  the  Italian  alliance  to  the 
€hief  potenta'te  of  die  west.  The  pope 
Zachariah  thought  fit  to  consecrate  this 
usurpation ;  and  obtained,  for  legitimat- 
ing the  'new- dynasty  in  the  eyes  of  the 
I  su[>crstItious,  a  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence nf  the  ecclesiastical  state.  On 
the  imperial  ooronation  of  Charlen^ug^nc, 
the  sou  and  successor  of  Pepin,  this 
iiulepenJenci!  was  further  establiOicd; 
Charlemagoe  accepj[ed^>§^f^lar  rank 
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of  Roman  patrician,  and  left  tbe^hole' 
exercise  of  sovereignty  to  the  pope.  In* 
deed  Pepin  seems  to  have  been  hired  bf 
the  wealth  of  the  Vatican  to  under- 
take those  expeditions  against  the  Lom- 
bards, which  emancipated  the  papal  ter- 
ritonr. 

The  secret  will  of  the  church  affected 
much  the  domestic  popularity  of  the 
miliurr  monarch  of  the  feudal  ages :  it 
probably  afiected  the  oscillations  of  con* 
quest  ;for  we  find  the  limitary  line  between 
Germany  and  France  westering  conside- 
rably, whexi  the  family  of  the  Othos  be- 
came greater  favourites  with  the  popes 
thaa  the  French  sovereigns.  Otho  III. 
presented  to  the  papal  see  the  march  of 
Aacona.  Matilda,  countess  of  Tuscany, 
made  a  similar  donation  of  her  sts^tes  to 
pope  Gregory  VII.  There  is  nothing  of 
usurpation  in  papal  dominion:  much  ter- 
ritory honestly  come  by  has  on  the  con- 
trary been  withheld  by  the  cupidity  of 
temporal  sovereigns.  Avignon  was  re- 
gularly parchased  by  Clement  VL  in  the 
year  1S48  for  eighty  thousand  florins. 
It  was  acquired  by  as  pure  and  excror- 
plary  a  title  as  Pennsylvania  and  Loui- 
siana. 

The  most  interesting  piece  of  relation 
in  this  volume,  is  the  controversy  'be- 
tween the  emperor  of  Germany  and  the 
pope,  which,  began  in  1076.  As  it  dis- 
plays the  papal  power  in  the  xenith  of 
Its  lustre,  we  shall  lay  before  our  read* 
ers  the  striking  narrative  of  Mr.  Card. 

*'  Both  priest  and  king  had  now  assumed 
sach  an  hostile  aspect*  that  they  were  become 
too  impatient  either  to  wish  or  to  propose  any 
terms  of  accommodation.  Gregory  had  the 
honour  or  infamy  of  darting  the  first  lauce, 
when  he  summoned  Henry  to  answer,  in 
person,  the  crimes  of  which  he  was  charged, 
at  Rome,  on  the  Monday  of  th«  second  week 
in  Lent;  and  this  audacious  mandate  also  de- 
ckrea,  that  unless  bis  attepdance  is  punctual 
to  that  ray  day,  he  shall  be  immediately  cut 
o6[  Irom  tne  body  of  the  holy  church  •  by  an 
apostolic  interdict.  Henry  answered,  and 
tereogjed  this  unexpected  insult,  b^'  dismiss-- 
log  the  legates  with  every  mark  of  ignominy, 
and  by  convoking  a  council  at  Worms^  to  re« 
duce  the  papal  power.  In  the  assembly, 
chiefly  composed  of  bishops,  princes,  and 
lords,  obedient  to  the'  wishes  of  Henry,  it 
was  not  long  before  these  fatal  words  dropped 
froDi# their  lips :  '*  Gregory,  whose  life  is 
blourd  with  tlic  foulest  crimes,  is  no  more 
entitled  to  the  appellation  of  pope,  or  to  the 
power  of  binding  and  unloosening,  according 
li)  the  privilege  of  the  papal  see/*  The  bishops 
of  Wirtzburg  and  Mciz,  more  cautioa<>,  more 
moderate,  or  more  impartial  than  their  bre- 


thren, ventured  however  to  declare;  that  the 
condemnation  of  the  pope,  without  the  con« 
stot  of  a  general  oouncil,  or  wiihout  the 
appearance  of  rcsjiectablc  accusers  and  wit- 
nesses; was  not  agreeable  to  the  canons }  and 
they  might  have  added,  incompatible  with' 
the  principles  of  iustice.  But  the  auick  and 
artful  zeal  of  William,  bishop  of  Utrecht,  a 
lUuuch  friend  to  Henry,  presently  overruled 
their  objections,  and  obtained  their  8ifl;na-. 
turcs,  by  the  observation,  that  their  refusal  leil 
them  no  altemati\-c,  but  that  of  renouncing 
the  allegiance  they  owed  the  kiue. 

*'  Befuiv  the  separation  of  tne  bishops, 
they  employed  some  part  of  their  time  in 
composing  a  letter  for  the  pemsal  of  the  pope, 
which,  exposing  and  jusiifyins  the  grounds 

.  of  their  proceedings,  required  iiis  immediate 
acquiescence  to  their  sentiments.  The  king's 
letter  to  Gregory  may  be  almost  regarded  as  a 
transcript  of  die  bishops*,  except,  that  the 
style  is  more  reproachful,  acrimonious,  and 
magisterial.  In  his  to  the  cleray  and  people 
of  Rome,  the  monarch  chiefly  expatiates 
upon  the  intolerable  pride  of  the  pope  to  his 
fellow  bishops  and  to  crowned  heads  ;  and 
his  extravagant  and  unlawful  passion  for 
exercising  an  absolute  dominion  over  Chris« 
tians  of  every  denomination.  He  exhorts 
them  to  let  their  efforts  be  united  in  deliver* 
ing  the  church  from  the  impending  tyranny 
of  Gregory,  which  must  be  inevitable  if  he 
is  not  pushed  from  the  seat  of  bis  usurpation* 
With  these  three  letters  Roland,  a  clerU  of 
Parma,  cawie  to  Rome,  the  evening  before 
the  oi^ning  of  the  council  which  Gregory 
had  convened  in  the  first  week  of  Lent.  No  • 
sooner  therefore  had  the  synod  assembled 
than  Roland  appeared;  ami,  while  he  pre* 
sented  to  the  pone  the  letters  of  the  kin^  and 
the  council  ot  Worms,  pronounced,  m  an 
audible  voice*  these  unexpected  words :-« 
"  Descend  immediately  from  that  place  which 
you  have  so  illegally  obtained,  by  the  com- 
mand of  Henry,  my  master,  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  Transalpine  and  Italian  bishops.** 
Then  turning  to  the  Roman  clergy,  in  the 
same  bold  and  laconic  language,  he  sum* 
moned  them  to  repair  to  the  king  at  Pente- 

.  cost,  **  to  receive  Irom  his  hands  a  poi>e  in 
the  rooin  of  this  ravenous  wolf.*'  Imriatient 
of  such  insolence  of  speech,  John,  bishgp 
of  Porto,  started  up  from  his  seat,  and  de- 
manded the  arrest  of  Roland,  whose  blood 
would  undoubtedly  have  paid,  the  forfeit  of 
his  temerity,  lud  not  the  autliority  of  Gregory 
interposed.' 

*•  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the 
pope  could  procure  silence  in  tnis  seneral 

•  scene  of  surprise,  confusion,  and  rage.  When 
the  violence  of  their  zeal  was  however  suffi- 
ciently abated  for  him  to  obtain  a  hearing, 
well  knowing,  from  reocaied  trials,  the  al> 
sequloud  temper  of  his  ucarcrs,  with  a  coui- 
posure,.whicn  couM  not  inwardly  have  been 
fell,  if  we  are  the  least  couvcrs<»nt  with  the 
spirit  of  the  man,  he  addressed  tl*  n  to  the 
following  efl'ect:  ••  My  c'uildt£|»,  let  not 
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nedition  disturb  the  peace  of  the  church. 
Behold  the  dangerous  tinies  foretold  by 
scripture,  when  men  shall  be  covetous,  proud, 
and  disobedient  to  their  parents.  Onences 
must  come;  and  it  is  the  promise  of  our 
Lord  to  send  us  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of 
u'olves.  It  behoves  us  tnen  to  blend  the 
mildness  of  the  dove  with  the  wisdom  t)f  the 
serpent ;  and,  wkhout  hating  any  one,  en- 
dure the  folly  of  those  who  seek  to  violate 
the  law  of  God .  We  have  1  ived  long  enough 
in  peace:  God  is  willing  that  we  should  bei^tn 
again  to  water  his  harvest. uith  tlie  bloocT of 
the  saints.  Let  us  prepare  for  martyrdom,  if 
'htcessbxy,  for  the  service  of  his  law ;  and  let 
nothing  ever  separate  us  from  th?  charity  of 
Jesus  Christ.  We. cany  in  our  bands  a  si^ 
which  God  has  given  us,  to  discern  tlTe  vic- 
tory of  the  chuTcn."  The  most  unqualified 
approbation  accompanied  these  words.  It 
was  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  assem- 
bly, that  life  was  not  to  be  valued  in  so  good 
a  cause.  Before  they  cjuitted  the  churcn  of 
our  Saviour,  where  this  ^council  was  held, 
the  deposition  and  interdict  of  Henry  and  his 
adherents  were  proposed  and  resolved. 

**  Nor  was  any  procrastination  apparent  in 
carrying  this  sentence  into  execution.  The 
very  next  day  the  letters  of  the  king  and  bishops 
were  produced  and  read  in  the  council  5  when, 
after  a  dexterous  speech  against  Henry,  which 
drew  an  answer  from  his  auditors,  full  of  the 
strongest  acknowlcdp^ments  of  his  power, 
and  of  their  wishes,  that  he  would  not  tamely 
suffer  the  ehurch  to  be  ipsulicv',  by  a  blas- 
phemer, tyrant,  usurper,  and  apostate,  (for 
such  gentle  epithets  did  they  apply  to  the 
king),  the  bold  pcniilf.  arising  from  his  seat, 
fulminated  a  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  his  myal  enemy;  of  which  it  mayj^ 
difficult  to  determine,  whether  impiety,  pre- 
sumption, or  injustice,  is  to  be  corvsidered  as 
the  most  prominent  feature.  **  O I  prince  of 
apostles,  olessed  St.  Peter,  hear  your  servant, 
whom,  from  infancy,  you  have  nourished, 
and  delivered  from  the  liaods  of  the  wicked 
till  dijs  day,  because  I  ba%-e  displayed  my 
fidelity.  Beside  yourself,  I  call  u}ion  the 
holy  mother  of  God,  and  your  brother,  St, 
Patil,  as  witnesses,  that,  against  my  inclina- 
tion, the  church  of  Rome  appointed  roe  her 
governor,  and  that  exile  is  far  more  desirable 
to  me,  than  to  exercise  your  divine  commis- 
sion by  any  secular  contrivance ;  but,  since  I 
am  placed  by  your  grace,  and  not  by  my  own 
merit;  in  this  elevated  situation,  J  conceive 
it  to  be  your  intention,  that  the  Christian 
world  should  obey  me  according  to  the  power 
of  binding  and  loosening;  wnich  power  I 
derive  froth  God,  as  your  visible  successor. 
Tn  this  persuasion  then  of  mv  supreme  au- 
ihoritv,  far  the'  honour  and  defence  of  the 
fchurch,  on  the  jpjirt  of  God,  the  Almighty 
Father,  the  Son,  iihd  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
by  your  power,  I  forbid  Hemy,  the  son  cff 
the' emperor  Henry,  to  fecfeivc  from  this  time 
the  si'rbinisbion  of  th^  1* edtohic  and  Italian 
kingdoms^  who  hati  i>rc8U(ned  to  aunounce 


himself,  with  an  unprecedented  pride,  as 
the  insulter  of  your  church.  1  absolve  all 
Christians  from  tlieir  present  and  future 
oaths  of  allegiance  to  hmi,  and  I  prohibit 
every  one  from  treating  him  with  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  king  'f  for  he  who  ai^ps  tp  de* 
press  the  authority  of  th*"  ''hurch,  is  unfit  to 
retain  his  own.  Sine  *h  pfore,  he  has  dis- 
claimed that  obedience  e  owes^o  ii«e 
as  a  Christian;  nor  i  '^  \ord» 
whom  be  deserted  by  hii>  v.  ex* 
communicated  persons,  anu  1  my 
counsels  for  his  temporal  and  Mpi.<i.ai  wel- 
fare, and  studied  to  excite  divisions  in  your 
church,  I  now  anathematize  him  in  your 
name,  that  none  may  be  ignorant  that  tbou 
-art  St.  Peter}  that  upon  ihis  rock  the  son  of 
the  living  God  has  luiit  his  church,  and  ihe 

gates  <ifn ell  shall  not  prevail  against  it,**  The 
ishops,  whom  the  different  motives  of  rea- 
son, mtereat,  and  gratitude,  had  tempted  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  Henry,  could  not  ex- 
pect to  escape  the  papal  thunderbolt  upoa 
this  occasion. 

"  The  first,  and,  to  judge  from  his  conduct, 
not  the  most  unpleasing  duty  imposed  upoix 
the  pontiff,  when  the  couucu  broke  up,  was 
to  inform  the  world,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
all  the  faithful,  that  he  had  released  Henry 
from  the  cares  and  pleasures  of  royalty.  The 
firebrand  of  discord  spread  over  a  kingdom » 
is  almo5it  sure  to  touch  and  quicken  some 
combustible  materials  of  revolt,  which  lay 
dca4  and  hidden  in  the  calm  time  of  peace. 
Upon  the  strenKth  of  Gregory's  proccedines, 
some  of  the  German  princes  conceived  the 
present  moment  favourable  tu  the  design  of 
nreakinjj  their  chain  of  feudal  dejiendcnce; 
and  their  fciirs  wisely  reckoned'  upoi\  a  safe 
shelter  under  the  papal  banners,  snould  for- 
tune, in  any  sudden  change  of  her  capricious 
temper,  prove  averse  to  their  crimmal  at- 
tempts. Superstition,  that  migliiv  engine  of 
papal  -power,  'spiritual  as  well  as'  temporal, 
now  rapidly  turned  the  stream  of  popular  at- 
tachment against  the  German  pnnce ;  even 
some  of  the  bishops  so  prompt  m  speech,  so 
bold  in  action,  at  the  council  of  Worms, 
ignominiously  destrted  Henry,  when  they 
beheld  him  encompassed  with  the  terrors  of 
exccminmnication ;  but  the  reader  will  be 
surprise<l  that  I  should  impute  to  William, 
bishop'of  Utrecht,  the  crime  of  forgetting  His 
loyalty,  and  assuming  a  penitential  tone. 
Guibert,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  a  man  of 
great  infiuence  from  his  tal(;nts  and  situation, 
however,  assembled  the  bishops  of  l«m- 
bardy  at  Pavia,  and  manifested  his  aeal  for 
the  king,  by  confirming  (he  judgment  of  the 
synod  at  Worms^  his  support  served  to  ba- 
lance the  scales  of  interest  more  equally 
between  the  contending  parties ;  yet  it,waa 
producti\«e*of  this  pernicious  conseauence,— ^ 
of  plunging  them  both  deeper  in  all  the  hor- 
rors of  anarchy,  tumult,  ?nd  cohiusion. 
•  *•  To  abate,  indeed  to  silent^/  the  mur* 
mun  of  those  who  were  so  unreasonable  and 
|>rD{ane  as  to  think  that  Gregory  had  grossly 
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^inlatcfl  the  natnrc  of  his  office,  in  presuming 
to  exercise  the  power  of  the  sword,  and  thai 
tiie  people  who  gave,  alone  iK)bsessed  th© 
ri«;ht  ot  clertriving  Henry  of  fiis  sceptre  of 
df>minion,  he  condescended  to  unfold  his 
hiirh  prerog;atives,  in  a  lon^  epistle,  addressed 
to  Herman,  bishop  of  Metz,  one  of  those 
prelates  who  sacrificed  their  king  and  con- 
science, to  regain  the  friendship  and  favoar 
of  this  self-appointed  jud^  of  the  world. 

"  The  epistics  of  Gregory  we  have  shewn, 
are  only  worthy  to  be  selected  for  imitation, 
and  to 'be  praised  as  models  of  genius  and 
piety,  by  those  who  never  looked  beyond  the 
precincts  of  a  convent  for  eloquence,  nor 
CA-er  reflected  that  the  perfonnance  of  exter- 
nal ceremonies,  with  ap))arent  sanctity,  and 
a  prolix  discourse,  spun  out  by  spiritual 
qnotations,  exhibits  np  proof  that  the  heart 
was  pure,  or  the  doctrine  60und.  But  if  tiiis 
headstrong  maa  really  intended  to  achieve 
the  reformation  of  princes^  the  weapons  that 
be  used,  and  the  arnioitr  in  which  he  was 
clad,  were  lK>th  unsuitable  for  so  glorious  a 
victor)-.  Instead  of  those  argumen ts,  wli ich, 
always  having  a  moral  purpdi»e,  work  shame, 
while  they  awaken  respect  and  veneration ; 
instead  of  that  dignified  humility,  which  dis- 
plays a  mind  fixe<l  above  the  things  of  this 
world  ;  and  instead  of  that  God-like  benevo- 
lence, which  casts  an  eve  upon  human  frail- 
ties, Gregory  presents  fiimself  to  us,  in  his 
epistle,  pj^raJoxical,  ambitious,  haughty,  and 
unforgiving.  In  what  an  odious  pcrietrtion 
ire  all  tliesc  last-mentioned  qualities  united 
in  the  following  epistle  ;  but  as  we  do  not 
wish,  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary,  to  fatigue  the 
attention,  bv  a  too  minute  representation  of 
pajial  imperfections,  we  sIkiU  only  produce 
some  of  (hose  passages,  which  are  more  pecu- 
liarly applicable'to  niis  design. 

*'  AltnougW  the  imperiinenre  of  those  who 
aBinn  that  we  are  not  entitled  to  excom- 
municate kings,  is  undcscrxinu;  of  an  an- 
swer i*'  (such  IS  the  dogmatical  language  of 
Gregory),  "yet,  to  restore  Uiem  to  a  whole- 
some doctrine,  let  us  examine  the  won  Is  and 
examples  of  the  fathers."  After  this  modest 
exordium,  we  confess  that  it  is  not  to  our 
furpTisc,  though  to  our  ijidignntion,  wc  be- 
hold him  outstep  the  sirictlimits  of  histori- 
cal truth,  in  search  of  evidence  for  his  first 
assertion.  He  then  proceeds  to  ask»  ivith  all 
the  insolence  of  iipa^inary  triumph,  whether 
kin^  were  excepted  in  tHis  command  of  our 
Saviour  to  St.  Peter  :  **  Feed  my  ^ecp ;" — 
and  is  it  not  likewise  evident  that,  in  the 
power  which  was  granted  him  of  binding  and 
unlooscntng,  all  persons  were  included.  Per- 
haps they  naay  be  inclined  to  place  the  royal 
aibove  the  episcopal  dignity :  the  difference  of 
each  Qiay  he  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  ori- 
gin. Tne  one  has  been  invented  by  human 
pride;  the  other  instituted  by  divfue  good- 
ness. The  former  is  perpetually  seeking 
after  vain  glory ;  the  latter  always  aspiring  to 
i  celestial  Hfe.  Thus  St.  Ambrose  has  ex- 
freiscd  btniself  in  his  pastoral ;— that  the 


mitre  as  much  transcends  thediadena,  as  lead 
is  excelled  in  value  by  gold :  and  llie  em- 
peror Constanline  toot  the  last  scat  among 
the  bishops.  This  letter  is  followed  by 
another  to  the  bishops,  lord|,  and  fiVithfuf, 
of  the  Teutonic  kingdom  j  in  which,  still 
holding  his  unquestionable  right  to  excom* 
municate  Henry,  he  labours  to  vindicate  htf 
conduct  to  that  prince,  in  sentences  worked 
up  with  an  equal  mixture  of  truth  and  false- 
hood. 

**  Much  time  had  now  l»cen  employed, 
and  much  dexterity  exerted  by  Gregi>ry,' be- 
fore he  could  draw  to  his  side  characters  of 
a  sufficient  weight  to  lead  the  multitude,  and 
thus  to  contribute  immediately  to  the  sue* 
cefisx)f  his  designs.  At  last  he  had  the  un- 
christian pleasure  of  bdholdin^  the  princes 
of  Swabia,  Bavaria,  Corinthia,  Rodolph, 
Gwelph,  and  Bcrthold,  and  the  bishops  of 
Wirtzburg  and  Worms,  all  eager  to  staia 
their  names  with  the  crime  of  rebellion. 
Grown  more  bold  and  unjust  than  ever  by 
this  powerful  confederacy,  the  revengeful 
priest,  now  meditatc*d  to  exalt  another  to  the 
throne  of  Henry,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
addressed,  a  third  time,  the  lords,  bisjiops^ 
aiKl  people,  of  Gennanv.  **  If  H^nr%V  says 
the  authoritative  jiontiff,  **  does  not'refortii; 
we  impower  you  to  elect  another  ouster ; 
but  be  careful  that  your  choice  is  not  ob^* 
noxious  to  the  Roman  see,  and  the  empress 
Agnes,*'  a  weak,  vain,  and  credulous  wtv- 
man,  who  could  forget  the  natural  affection 
of  a  parent,  to  obtain  the  praises*  and  assist 
the  views,  of  the  pope. 

"  Upon  the  contents  of  this  letter,  the 
standar<l  of  rebellion  was  openly  erecteil  at 
L  !m.  And  the  fifieenth  of  August,  at  Trihur, 
near  Mctz,  were  the  time  and  place  appointed 
by  a  numerous  body  of  princes,  bishops,  and 
nobles,  to  hold  an  assembly,  which  should 
heal  the  disscniions  of  iheirkingdom  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  support  the  pretensions  of 
Gregory,  and  favour  the  ho|)es  of  Rodolpb, 
who  looked,  with  a  proud  eye,  to  the  vacant 
crown,  'i'be  lords  of  Saxony,  liavaria,  Lor- 
rain,  and  Lower  fiennanv,' were  conjured, 
in  the  name  of  God,  to  disregard  thrir  or- 
dinary concerns  for  a  time,  that  they  mieltt 
promote  the  public  good  at  this  nKretiug. 
VVhen  the,  day  arrived,  the  influence  of 
the  pope  was  testified,  by  the  crowd  of  illnt- 
trious  persons  who  pressed  forwards  to  obey 
his  commands.  ^To  swell  the  pomp,  and  to 
regulate  the  opinions  of  this  assemnly,  Sjg- 
hard,  *  patriarch  of  Aquilcia,  and  Altman,  "* 
bishop  of  Passau,  appeared  in  the  character 
of  apostolical  legates.  Part  of  theiij  train  was 
adorned,  or  disgraced,  by  some  laymen,  who 
once  possessed  power,  ivealth,  an  J  titles  v  but 
resigned  thsin  for  beggary,  and'  the  fleeting 
applause  of  the  pope.  T^cy  wc?je  exhibited 
before  the  assembly,  and  instructed  to  de- 
claim upon  the  justice  of  their  patron's  con- 
duct to  Henry,  and  to  promise  his  consent  to 
their  proceedmgs.  But  any  device,  howev^ 
miserably  deiigicut  io  ingenuity,  if  it  only 
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bore  the  jurpal  stamp,  was  sure  to  be  admired 
by  this  superstitious  age. 

*'  Six  days  were  consumed  in  deliberations ; 
in  wbtoh  time»  the  comulaints  of  those  who 
had  been  injured  by  tlie  icing  were  heard,  be- 
lieved^ but  we  cannot  find  any  authority  to 
addj  redressed.  The  result  of  their  delibera- 
tions was  such  as  might  be  CTcpected  from 
Ibe  violent  and  prejudiced  temper  of  the 
men:— their  monarch's •  abdication »  and  the 
investine  anoiher  with  his  regal  ofhce. 

**  While  these  resolutions  were  forming, 
the  excommunicated  Henry,  with  the  few 
irourtiers  who  still  followed  nis  drooping  for- 
tunes, had  fixed  his  residence  at  Oppenheim, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rhine.  The  so- 
Tereign,  whose  greatness  is  so  much  reduced 
as  to  oe  compelled  to  supplicate  his  rebellious 
Subjects  for  pardon  and  reconciliation,  must 
not  flatter  himself  with  the  prospect  of  suc- 
cess in  his  petition.  Each  day»  deputies  re- 
paired to  the  diet,  with  th^  promises  of  their 
monareh  to  correct  the  abuses  which  had 
been  committed  in  his  government,  and  to 
aubmity  in  future,  his  actions  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  princes ;  they*  were  even  au- 
thorized by  Henry  to  say,  so  much  was  his 
apirit  huttibled  by  their  revolt,  that  he  would 
place  the  reins  of  administration  in  their 
(andsv  if  they  only  allowed  him-  to  reuin  the 
titles  and  ensiais  of  roy^dty.  But  the  only 
answer  they  deigned  to  return  to  these  re- 
peated assurances  of  his  reformation,  was, 
the  bitter  reproach  of  his  never  liavinc  per- 
formed what  he  promised.  To  mortify  his 
£ride  still  further,  they  added,  that  while  he 
Ly  under  the  anathema  of  die  po|)e,  they 
even  ollended  their  own  consciences  by  hold- 
ing any  communication  with  him;  and  that, 
as  the  papal  sentence  had  released  them  from 
all  oaths,  and  alle^ance,  they  would  justly  be 
arraigned  for  their  folly,  in  not  seizing  the 
opportunity  which  Providence  gave  them  of 
tendering  tneir  homag^  and  services  to  a  more 
livorthy  ruler.  "l 

"  It  was  now  resolved  by  the  confederates 
to  attack  their  sovereigr^  next  morning,  as  all 
obflvtaciec  to  their  pxHsake  had  been  removed 
by  the  archbishop  of  Mayence  conveying  the 
boats  from  their  station,  when  he  forsook 
Henry,  to  give  a  timely  support  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  assemmy.  Henry,  aware  of 
his  danger,  collected  all  the  troops  that  could 
be  found  in  that  neighbourhood,  with  the 
intention  of  assaulting  them  as  soon  as  they 
had  passed  the  river ;  but  the  discovery  of 
thisaesiffn  stopped  the  march  of  his  sXlversa- 
ries,  and  taught  them  to  practice  safer  arts 
for  his  depression.  At  the  break  of  day,  the 
deputies  of  the  princes  appeared  before  the 
king,  witli  tiie  unfair  proposal  of  appointing 


the  pope  the  sole  arbiter  of  their  differences, 
at  ktt  assembly  which  should  be  convened 
in  the  city  ot  Augsburg,  upon  the  puriii- 
eation  of  the  Virgin :  this  offer  was  also  cou- 
pled with  the  threat,  that,  unless  Henry 
made  it  his  indispensable  duty  to  obtain' 
absolution  before  the  year  ana  day  of  his 
excommunication,  he  should  ever  despair  of 
ascending  his  throne  >  while,  to  attest  the 
sincerity  of  his  faith,  if  he  acceded  to  those 
conditions,  they  required,  among  other  pain- 
ful sacrifices,  his  immediate  separation  from 
all  those  who  had  embraced  the  magnani- 
mous resolution  of  never  deserting  his  cause, 
and  his  retirement  to  Spire,  with  the  bishop 
of  Verdun,  in 'the  character  of  a  private  in» 
dividual,  without  even  the  decent  and  rea« 
sonable  privilege  of  performing  his  devotion 
in  the  church.  The  popularity  of  Henry  had 
so  much  declined,  and  his  spirit  was  so 
much  broken,  that,  without  a  murmur,  he 
ratified  the  demands  of  his  refractory  sub<» 
jects/*. 

In  the  dissolution  of  civil  constitutions 
which  is  likely  to  take  place  during  the 
present  century  in  so  many  countries, 
and  which  will  of  course  be  accompanied 
with  many  instances  of  military  usurpa- 
tion and  domineering  violence,  the  want 
may  again  beein  to  be  felt  of  an  influ- 
ence, constandy  operating  to  organize 
anew  tlie  stationary  elements  of  society, 
and  to  direct  public  opinion,  and  popu« 
lar  instruction,  toward  a  more  beneficent 
constitution  of  tilings.  This' influence 
will  be  found  in  the  mass  of  authors  by 
profession*  who  will  insensibly  combine 
mto  a  sort  of  literary  priesthood,  and,  by 
the  mere  "skilful  distribution  of  praise 
and  blame,  win  from  alternate  usurpers, 
constitutions  of  government  more  elec- 
tive and  more  rotatory,  purer  instructiont 
wiser  laws,  and  freer  institutions.  A 
sort  of  philosophocracy,  analogous  to 
the  papacy,  seems  likefy  to  grow  out  of 
the  approaching  anarchy  of  the  con^ 
tinent ;  a  mandarinate,  in  which  the  lite« 
rary  order  is  the  ruling,  or  rather  the 
managing,  class.  Such  was,  in  sotne  de« 
grec,  the  interior  government  of  France, 
under  Bonaparte,  oefore  the  restoration 
of  popery ;  but  the  public  instructors, 
professors,  prefects,  and  publishers,  are 
now  subdued  into  an  excessive  depend- 
ence on  the  state,  which  renders  benevo« 
lence  and  wisdom  useless. 
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AtT.  IIL  The  Tfndern  History  efHindMam^  tmufrehending  t^at  ^  the  Greek  EmpirtfBae^ 

triaj  and  other  mat  Asiatic  Kingdomtt  hordering  pn  its  vestem  Ftontiers ;  commencing  mt  tka 
Period  ^  the  Death  if  Alexander^  nnd  intended  to  be  brouojbt  down  to  the  Close  ^tbe  eighm 
teentb  Qenturj.    Vol.  II.  Part  I.     4to.  yp.  256« 


OF  the  preceding  two  parts  of  this 
bistoij  we  long  since  (vou  1.  p.  5S2.) 
gave  an  account. 

This  new  portion  of  the  work  com* 
mences  with  the  incursion  of  Tinnir  into 
Hindostan  in  the  year  I398»  and  traces 
the  succession  of  that  prince's  descen- 
danu  on  the  thrones  of  Tartarjr  and 
India,  to  the  death  of  Jehanguire  in 
1627 :  a  period  including  the  opening  of 
a  passage  by  Gaiaa  to  India,  round  the 
Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope,  and  the  conse^ 
quent  oTerthrow  of  the  oriental  systems 
of  policy  by  the  successive  intrusions  of 
European  colonists. 

The  irruption  of  Tbfiur  Bee,  and  the 
history  of  his  immediate  descendants 
down  to  sultan  Baber,  is  here  lazily  re- 
printed from  a  manuscript  of  the  audior, 
composed  before  he  had  read  Ferishta. 
This  manuscript  occupies  about  fifty 
pges ;  thf  account  of  Ferishta  is  then 
inserted,  instead  of  being  used  progres- 
sively, and  critically  corrected;  and 
thus  a  tautologous  statement  occurs,  not 
freed  from  the  inconsistencies  which  are 
apt  to  float  about  in  distinct  sources  of 
intelligence.  For  the  historian  of  a 
learned 'age  thus  to  borrow  his  method 
of  composition  from  the  compiler  of  the 
Pentateuch  is  extraordinary. 

In  the  first  chapter  Timur  crosses  the 
Indus,  assists  in  the  reduction  of  Multan, 
destroys  Batnir,  and  marches  to  Delhi. 
The  decisive  battle,  the  flight  of  Mah- 
mud,  the  massacre  of  the  captives,  and 
the  plunder  of  this  city  of  ricnes,  are  re- 
lated with  the  emotion  they  excite.  Ti- 
mur next  razes  Merat,  and  pursues  the 
Hindoos  to  the  streights  of  Kupele, 
where  nature  and  superstition  invited  to 
vigorous  resistance ;  ne  is  said  to  defeat 
them,  but  recrosses  the  Ganges,  and  re- 
turns through  Kashmere  to  Samarcand, 
where  he  nominates  Pir  Mohammed  and 
Chira-  Khan  to  the  vice-royalty  of  his 
new  dominions ;  this  last,  on  the  death  of 
Mahmud,  is  suffered  to  assume  the  diadem. 

The  second  chapter  comprehends  the 
history  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Scyds, 
founded  by  Chizer.  Undpr  his  succes- 
sor  Mubarik  II.  two  rival  kingdoms  are 
formed  oh  the  eastern  and  western  sides 
of  the  Gingcs.  Moluinimed,  the  grand- 
sen,  and  iUla  IL  ilie  great  grandson  of 


Chizer,  attain  the  throne ;  but  a  feudal 
anarchy,  in  which  the  rajahs  of  every 
province  assume  the  title  of  king,  is  per^ 
petually  progressive.  Beloli,  an  afghaa 
of  the  tnbe  of  Lodi,  is  called  in  to  x^* 
store  cohesion.  This  is  a  regular  pro- 
cess in  human  society :  to  anarchy  suc- 
ceeds every  where  the  military  despotism 
of  (he  best  general.  Beloli  ukes  posses- 
sion of  Delni,  re-establishes  tlie  empire 
with  a  splendour  which  the  new  specta- 
tors think  equal  to  the  antient,  is  over- 
praised by  his  adherents,  in  of  der  to  keep 
under  a  latent  opposition,  and  dies  with 
a  great  name ;  having  founded  the  dy- 
nasty of  Lodi*  His  son.  Seconder  I. 
removes  the  court  to  Agra;  but  his 
grandson  Ibrahina  disgusts  the  great 
omrahs,  who  invite  sultan  Baber,  the 
mogul,  from  Cabul.  Ibrahim  is  de- 
prived both  of  life  and  kingdom  in  the 
decisive  battle  of  Panniput. 

The  third  chapter  treats  of  the  mogul 
dynasty  founded  by  Baber.  This  con- 
queror, like  Csesar,  composed  com- 
mentaries on  his.  own  cam(>aigns,  the 
Fakeat^  so  frequently  appealed  to  by 
Ferishta.  He  waged  long  wars  with  the 
Patan  omrahs,  but  his  courage,  gene- 
rosity, and  magnanimity,  operated  in 
turn  to  weaken  their  confederacy*  His 
son  Humaioon  succeeded,  but  was  op- 
posed by  Shere  Khan,  an  afehan,  who 
drove  Humaioon  into  Persia  tor  refuge. 
This  rebel  was  killed  at  Chitore  by  tho 
bursting  of  a  bomb-shell,  and  succeeded 
by  his  younger  son  Selim,  who  died  of 
disease,  or  poison,  at  war  with  his  elder 
brother,  and  who  made  room  for  the 
transient  usurpations  of  Mohammed, 
Ibrahim  III.  and  Secunder.  'Jliese  vio- 
lent com  DCtitions  prepared  the  triumphal 
return  or  Humaioon  to  the  throne  of  his 
illustrious  progenitor;  he  too  cultivated 
letters,  and  left  historical  memoirs  :  hi^ 
death  was  occasioned  by  a  fall  from  the 
terrace  of  the  palace  of  Delhi. 

The  fourth  chapter  begins  with  th§ 
accession  of  Akber,  the  son  of  Hu- 
maioon, To  him  is  due  much  of  the 
magnificence  of  Agra.  He  waged  suc- 
cessful war  against  many  rebellious  om- 
rahs, and  killed  Himer,  the  Patau  ge- 
neral, with  his  own  hand :  toward  the 
close  of  his  llie  his  eldest  son  Selim  re<- 
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belled  against  him.  Akber  died  of  poi- 
son on  his  march  against  his  son :  he  is 
saKI,  however,  to  have  swallowed  this 
p^'iispn  by  mistake,  and  to  have  sent  for 
Sehni,  and  presented  to  him  the  diadem : 
probably  he  was  removed  by  some  crpa- 
ture  of  Selim's,  and  stories  were  told  to 
facilitate  a  smooth  succession.  The  cha- 
racter of  Al^bcr  is  thu^  delineated  : 

•*  Akber  may  be  justly  ranked  in  fame 
with  the  greatest  legislators  and  heroes  of  an- 
ticjuity.  His  Dersonal  valour  and  presence  of 
mmd  upon  all  occaMons,  were  astonishing.* 
With  otic  vigorous  arm  he  repelled  the  bar- 
barians of  the  north,  and  with  the  ojher  con- 
quered tlie  war-trainc<l  mountaineers  of  the 
foutb.  The  khan  of  Uzbek  Tartar y  trembled 
CD  his  throne  at  the  name  of  Akber ;  the  de- 
termined rafle  of  Rajapouts  bowed  before 
bim ;  and  the  sovereigns  of  Visiapore  and 
Ciolconda  exiiausted  tlieir  treasuriis  to  ap- 
pease his  resentment..  His  generosity  an<j 
tlrmoncy  were  alike  unbounded.  To  him 
may  be  attributed  the  glor}*  of  establishing 
on  the  firm  basis*  of  united  wisdojn  and 
c(^uily,  that  mij^^hty  empire,  of  which  Bal)cr 
laid  tne  foundation  in  Hindostan ;  which 
Hamaioon  extended,  but  which  it  was  left  to 
himself  to  perfect.  In  civil  and  domestic 
(Concerns  he  was  a  bright  exemplar  lo  all  the 
potentates  of  the  earth.  The  Ayeen  Akhery 
contains  the  noblest  institutes  erer  pro- 
niul^d  for  the  government  of  an  Asiatic  em- 
.  pire,  and  at  the  same  time  abotmds  with  the 
most  enlarged  and  libera!  sentiments  in  reli- 
l^on  and  morals,  at  a  period,  and  in  a  coun- 
try-, in  which  the  former  was  polluted  by  the 
|»Q6est  buperstitiun»  and  the  latter  hud  bocome 
almost  an  empty  name.  The  professor  of 
Moliammedi^sm,"  while  he  shudd(Tcd  at  the 
iconsequcnce  of  an  omkled  ablution,  scrupled 
not  to  commit  acts  of  the  most  sanguinary 
atfocity ;  and  wallowed  in  all  tlic  turpitude  of 
ince&tivous  Ji:id  unnatural  lust.  Instead  of 
•xicTminati Lie:, with  the  reraof sclc!»s  fury  cifhiii 
bigotted  predecessors,  the  race  x)f  patient  and 
♦iniid  Hindoo*,  trampling  to  the  earth  their 
beloved  idols,  the  symlxN£  of  the.  attributes 
of  Gml,  and  plundering  and  burning  their 
august  :ynd  venerable  shrines,  Akber  nobly 
and  wisely  extended  to  them  the  tolerating 
,s)'stem  ot  their  own  benevolent  creed  ;  gave 
inviolable  se<Hirity  to  their  persons,  and  un- 
shaken stability  to  their  property.  He  was 
also,  in  a  high  dcjgree,  die. friend  and  patron 
of  letters  and  genius,  of  which  Abul  Fazil, 
tnd  many  other  learned  men,  caressed  and 
pensioned  at  his  court,  arc  illnstrioub  proofs. 
He  ardently  encouraged  commerce,  both  do- 


mestic  and  foreign ;  and  if  we  may  believe 
the  Portuguese  nistorians,  he  not  only  »U. 
lowci^thc  nicrcliantd  of  <lieir  nation  settled 
at  Agra,  most  extensive  immunities,  but 
^uilt  them  a  church  in  that  city.  In  Fraser^s 
more  authentic  publication  may  be  seen  ilic 
translation  of  a  very  curious  letter  from  this 
monarclt  to  the  ting  of  Portupl,  dated 
A.  H.  990,  or  A.D.  1582,  in  which  he  re- 
quests of  him  to  send  an  Arabic  or  Persiaiji 
tranerlatton  Af  the  scriptures,  apd  with  it 
proper  persons,  to  explain  its  genuiiie  prin* 
cipies.  Tliat  this  letter,  as  rraaer  hiuts« 
never  west  f.^nhcr  than  Goa,  is  a  circum- 
stance, tfn  many  accounts,  greatly  to  be  la- 
mented.t  In  short,,  the  history  V>f  Asia 
scarcely  exhibits  a  parallel  to  Akber,  either  ii^ 
the  extent  and  grandeur  of  his  design?,  the 
vigour  iind  wisdom  of  his  counsels. Tiis  mo- 
deration in  peace,  or  his  success  and  glor)r  iii 
wdLT.  Tke  verdure  of  the  double  laurel,  which 
he  obtained  in  the  field  of  science  and  arms, 
still  blooms  with  unfading  lustre;  a  lustre 
that  illumines,  though  it  can  no  longer  ani*< 
mate,  the  fallen  descendants  of  the  greal 
Timur." 

Selim  assumed  the  name  of  Jelian- 
guire,  or  conqueror  of  the  world.  Hi^ 
sway  is  said  to  have  included  fifteen  large 
provinces,  once  so  many  independeiic 
kingdoms ;  to  have  collected  a  revenue 
of  fifty  millions  sterling ;  and  to  have 
been  propped  by  an  army  of  three  hun-* 
dred  thousand  foot,  and  a  proportionate 
cavalry.  Within  six  months  of  his  ac- 
cession, his  eldest  son  Khosro,  under 
pretence  of  visiting  the  tomb  of  hi? 
grandfather,  /that  is,  of  avenging  a  sus^ 
picious  death,]  had  withdrawn,  aud  was 
in  open  rebellion.  He  was  defeated', 
seized,  and  blindEd.  To  the  mother  of 
Khosro  succeeded  a  new  and  favourite 
sultaness,  Nourmahal,  transferred,  like 
the  wife  of  Uriah,  by  the  murder  of  her 
husband,  and  beloved  with  a  persevering 
and  doating  fondness,  of  which  there 
are  few  examples.  Her  relatjons  mono- 
polised tlie  first  places  of  the  empire,  her 
will  was  in  every  thing  the  law.  During 
her  ascendancy  the  English  embassy^ 
headed  by  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  arrived. 
Jrhanguire  died  in  October,  1627,  in  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age  5  he  left  an  auto^ 
biograpiy,  in  which  he  thus  confesses 
one  of  his  foibles :  x 

••He  says,  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  h^ 
went  along  with  his  father  to  Attock,  against, 


*  As  Akber  was  hunitng  once  near  Nar\'ar,  a  great  royal  tigre«s,  wkh  dve  young  ones, 
took  the  road  before  him.  Akber  advanced  to  the  animal,  while  his  rirtinue  ntood  irembline 
with  fear  and  astonishment  to  behold  the  event.  The  kin^having  meditated  his  blow,  spurrej 
his  horse  towards  the  fierc-o  tigress,  x^chose  eves  fiamedwith  rage,  and  with  one  stroke  of  Uii 
sabR  cut  her  across  the  loins,  and  stretchfrd  her  dead  at  his  fceUr— /•VrisA/a^  fp/.  1.  p.  21*  l^ 
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Rif  tribe  of  Yousef  2W ;  when,  one  day, 
hiring  scnaratcd  iVoui  hini,  on  a  hunting 
IkifU'i  ana  being  exceedingly  tliJrsty  and  fa- 
lijjii'ed.  Shah  Kuly,  the  commandant  of  the 
ariillerv',  told  him,  that  if  he  would  dri  nk  a 
cup  of  wine, .  it  would  completely  refresh 
him.  He  followed  this  roan's  advice,  and 
drank  a  cup  of  sweet  white  whine,  which 
he  found  so  delicious,  that  from  that  time 
he  Kecame  fond  of  liquor,  and  daily  iu- 
creased  h\^  dose,  till  at  length  the  expressed 
j\uce  of  the  gra()e  hijd  no  effect  up6np  him. 
Constantly,  for  nine  years,  he  drank  of 
double-dii tilled  spirits, 'fourteen  cups  in  the 
d-ay,  and  six  cups  at  ni^ht,  which,  he  says, 
were  altogether  equal  to  six  Hindostan  seers. 
Or  £Qg;lish  quart:*.  At  this  time  lie  had 
hardly  any  appetite,  his  daily  food  U;ing  a 
chicken,  with  a  little  bread  and  some  ra- 
dishes. By  a  continuance  of  this  course, 
his  nerves  ^came  so  afTecte*!,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  get  somebody  to  lift  the  cup  to  his 
month.  He  then  difcovered  his  case  to  Ha- 
keem Hcmam,  one  of  his  father's  physicians 
and  intimate  companions,  who  freely  told 
him,  that  if  he  persisted  in  this  way  six 
months  longer,  his  disorder  would  be  abso- 
lutely incuiable.     Having  a  great  affection 


for  this  friend,  and  confiding  in -his  medic:d 
skill,  he  gradually  lessened  the  daily  '^uaiw 
tity,  and  reduced  the  strength  of  the*  liquor, 
by  diluting  it  witii  two  parts  of  water  ;^  and, 
with  the  help  of  a  small  dose  of  philoniiim, 
at  the  end  of  seven  years,  brought  himself  to 
lie  satisfied  with  six  cups  ckiily.  Tor  fifteen 
years  he  drank  at  this  rate,  taking  the  whole 
at  night,  excepting  on  Thursday,  tlie  day  of 
his  accession  ;  and  Ffiday,  the  most  holy^ 
night  in  the  week  with  the  Mohanimcduns, 
wi»cn  lie  totally  abstained  from  strung  drtak/* 

The  fifth  book  is  consecrated  to  a  his- 
tory of  die  European  establishments  m 
India  ;  those  of  the  Portuguese  occupy 
the  first  chapter,  with  which  the  volume 
terminates.  As  this  portion  of  the  nar- 
rative has  little  novelty,  any  specific 
analysis  would  be  superfluous. 

There  are  many  repetitions  and  di- 
gressions in  this  history,  and  many  long 
quotations  from  tlie  author's  former 
worksv  to  which  a  reference  would  have 
sufficed;  but,  on  the  viiole,  it  ranks 
high  for  latitude  of  research,  majesty  of 
composition,  and  rationality  of  interest. 


Aar.  IV.  The  History  of  Free- Masonry f  Jrawn/rom  authentic  Sources  of  Information  ; 
with  an  Account  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotlaady  from  its  Institution  in  1736  to  the 
present  ThnCf  compiled  from  the  Records  i  and  an  Jlppendix  of  Original  Papers.     ^ 
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THE  origin  of  free-masonry  is  a  cti- 
rious,  and  yet  undecided,  literary  ques- 
tion.- The  actual  condition  of  the  society 
is  that  of  a  purse-club,   or  benevolent 
association,  where  much  of  the  collection 
is  spent  in  jollity,  some  in  mummery, 
and  some  in  beneficence.     It  would  ap- 
pear to  us  very  impertinent  in  the  state, 
10  be  interfering  with  the  meetings  of 
Aese  friendly  societies ;  even  if  the  ritual 
had  a  rendeiicy.  to  make  deists  of  the 
initiated,  by  insisting  exclusively  on  those 
tenets  common  to    the   dififerent  sects 
which  it  incorporates.     Freemasons,  like 
freemen  of  the  grocers  or  fishmongers 
company,  will  always  be  acted  upon  by 
surrounding  opinion  and  literature.     If 
a  majority  of  them*  as  was  once  the  case 
in  England,  incline  to  the  restoration  of 
a  deposed  dynasty,  they  will  naturally 
lend  their  places  of  meeting  and  tlieir 
corporate  influence  to  the  cause  they 
espouse ;  the  friends  of  that  cause  will 
as  naturally  press  into  the  society,  for 
the  accommodation  of  an   established 
prnext  and  place  of  meeting,  and  for 
the  facilitation  of  unnoticed  intercpnrsc. 
Thus  the  freemasons  might,  and  did, 
become  a  powerful  combination  of  friends 
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of  the  pretender  ;  and,  while  they  con- 
tinued such,  would  be  reviled  by  their 
adversaries  as  tools  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
friends  of  unlimited  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  monarchy.  On  die  other  hand,  if 
.a  majority  of  freemasons,  as  was  once 
the  case  in  France,  incline  to  the  foim- 
dation  of  representative  institutions,  and 
to  the  political  equality  of  religious 
sects,  tliey  will  as  naturally  lend  their 
places  of  meeting  and  their  corponite  ' 
influence  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  to- 
lerancev:  ttte  zealots  of  eleutlierisra  will 
then  press  into  tlie  society,  and  avail 
^themselves  of  its  prescriptive  security, 
to  disseminate  their  principles  and  pro- ^ 
long  their  cohesion.  Thus  the  free- 
masons might,  and  did  become  a  power- 
ful combination  of  friends  of  democracy  ; 
and,  while  they  continued  such,  would 
be  reviled  by  their  adversaries  as  apostles 
of  anarchy  and  atheism.  In  both  cases, 
the  state  of  the  order  would  be  a  symp- 
tom, not  a  cause,  of  public  opinion : 
freemasonry  ought  not  to  be  blamed  for 
its  antijacobinism  in  174^,  or. its  jaco- 
binism in  1790.  All  associations,  secret 
or  public,  strengthen  the  subject.;  all 
associations,    secret  or  public,    weakea 
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the  government :  toiyism  bught  onpriil* 
ciple  to  be  solitary,  whiggism  to  begre« 
'  gartous. 

The  guilds,  o^  purse  clubs,  of  the  dif- 
ferent companies  of  tradesmen,  were 
already  gaining  a  footing  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  in  tlie  eighth  and  ninth  cen- 
turies ;  they  are  mentioned  in  the  capi- 
tularies of  Charlemagne,  that  is  in  882, 
and  in  some  earlier  synodical  acts.  The 
company  of  masons,  like  die  company 
of  chandlers,  had  no  doubt  its  guild, 
or  fraternity  of  contributors ;  but  ^s  tlie 
masons  of  that  aera  were  chiefly  employ* 
od  in  the  structure  of  churches,  and 
other  public  edifices,  the  prirate  accom- 
modation of  the  people  being  on  a  hum- 
ble scale,  thev  were  a  very  migratory 
lK>dy,  especially  all  the  higher  orders  of 
the  craft.  They  staid  long  e^ough  in 
one  place  to  add  a  chapel  to  a  cathedral, 
and  were  then  invited  to  another.  It 
became  necessary  tlierefore  for  the  ma- 
son^ in  contradistinction  to  other  similar 
associations,  to  facilitate  the  admission 
of  non-residents,  of  temporary  guests, 
of  foreigners  even,  into  their  combina- 
tions ;  and  perhaps  to  agree  on  private 
.signs  of  recognition,  as  «a  preservative 
against  imposture.  In  the  tnird  year  of 
our  Harry  the  Sixth,  a  law  was  passed 
concerning  the  congregctions  and  chap- 
ters of  the  masons ;  so  that  the  builders 
were  already  embodied,  and  affected  an 
ecclesiastical  nomenclature  of  their 
classes. 

The  first  decisive  trace  of  mysterious 
combination,  of  the  use  of /^rr^  symbols 
protected  by  oaths  from  the  knowledge 
and  abuse  of  the  profane,  occurs  in  the 
works  of  Henry  Cornelius  Agrippa 
(Opuscula  II.  1673),  who,  in  the  year 
1510,  came  to  London,  and  founded  a 
secret  society  for  alchemical  purposes, 
similar  to  one  which  he  had  previously 
instituted  at  Paris,  in  concert  with  Lan- 
dolfo,  Brixianus,  Xanthus,  and  other 
students  at  that  university.  Tlie  mem- 
bers of  these  societies  agreed  on  private 
signs  of  recognition  j  and  they  founded 
in  various  parts  of  Europe  corresponding 
associations  for  the  prosecution  of,  the 
occult  scienses.  But  how  this  practice 
of  initiation,  or  secret  incorporation,  be- 
came common  to  the  rosi crucian  and  to 
the  masonic  confederacies,  is  still  enig- 
matical; yet  the  platonic  tenets,  the 
chemical  emblems,  the  rabbinical  anti- 
quarianism,  and  the  womanish  mnm- 
inery,  can  hardly  have  penetrated  into 


lodses  of  architects,  without  sotOe-sucfa 
coalition.  There  are  cttrious  observa« 
tions  on  this  subject  in  the  Monthly  Re- 
view (XXV.  501)  by  the  critic  of  Bar- 
ruel. 

Our  author  is  not  for  beginning  ma- 
sonry with  the  guilds  of  the  masons ; 
but  for  deducing  its  pedigree  from  the 
Dionysian  mysteries  of  the  antients. 

"  About  a  thousand  jrears  before  Christ, 
the  inhabitants  of  Attica,  complaining  of 
the  narrowness  of  their  territor)r,  and  the 
unfruitfulness  of  its  soil,  went  in  quest  of 
more  extensive  and  fertile  settlements.  Be- 
ing joined  by  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
surrounding  provinces,  they  sailed  to  Asia 
Minor,  drove  out  the  inhabitants,  seized  upon 
the  most  eligible  situations,  and  united  them 
under  the  name  of  Ionia,  because  the  greatest 
number  of  the  refugees  were  natives  of  thai 
Grecian  province.  As  the  Greeks,  prior  to 
the  louic  migration,  had  made  considetable 
progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences^  they  car- 
ried these  alone  with  them  into  their  new 
territories;  and  introduced  into  Ionia  the 
mysteries  of  Minerva  and  Dionysius,  before 
they  were  corrupted  by  the  licentiousness  of 
the  Athenians.  In  a  short  time  the  Aaiatio 
colonies  surpassed  the  mother  country  in 
prosperity  and  science.  Sculpture  in  marble, 
and  the  Doric  and  Ionian  orders  were  the 
result  of  their  ingenuity.  They  returned 
even  into  Greece;  they  communicated  to 
their  ancestors  the  inventions  of  their  own 
country ;  and  instructed  them  in  that  style  of 
architecture,  which  has  been  the  admiration 
of  succeeding  aaes.  For  these  improvementa 
the  world  is  indebted  to  the  Dionysian  arti- 
ficers, an  association  of  scientific  men,  who 
possessed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  erecting 
temples,  theatres,  and  other  puoHc  buildings 
in  Asia  Minor.  They  supplied  lonia^  and 
the  surrounding  countries,  as  far  as  the  Hel- 
lespont, with  theatrical  apparatus  by  con* 
tract ;  and  erected  the  magnificent  temple  at 
Teos,  to  Bacchus,  the  founder  of  their  order. 
These  artists  were  very  numerous  in  Asia* 
and  existed  under  the  same  appellation  in 
Syria,  Persia,  and  India.  About  three  hun* 
dfed  years  before  the  birth  ot  Christ,  a  const- 
deral>le  number  of  them  were  incorporated, 
by  command  of  the  king^  of  Pergamus,  who 
assigned  to  them  Teos  as  a  settlement,  being 
the  city  of  tUAir  tutelary  god.  The  members 
of  the  association,  which  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  Dionysian  mysteries,  were 
distinguished  from  the  uninitiated  inhabt*- 
tants  of  Teos,  by  the  science  which  they 
possessed,  and  by  appropriate  words  and  sigpt 
by  which  they  coiud  recognize  their  brethren 
t>f  the  order.  Like  freemasons  they  were 
divided  into  lodges,  which  were  distin^ished 
by  different  appellations.  They  occasionally 
held  convivial  meetings  in  houses  erected  ana 
consecrated  for  this  pujrpose  |  and  each  sepa* 
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fote  astoclfttion  Vas  uniler  the  direction  of  a 
inaster,  and  presidents*  or  vrardens.  Thev 
held  a  flenerai  meeting  -onoe  a  year»  whscn 
was  sofeniDtzed  with  great  pomp  and  fes*' 
tifitv ;  and  at  which  the  brethren  partook  of 
a  splendid  entertainment,  provided  by  the 
master,  after  they  had  finished  the  sacrifices 
to  their  gods,  and  especially  to  their  patron 
Bacchns.  Thev  used  particular  utensils  in 
their  ceremonial  observances ;  some  of  which 
were  exactly  similar  to  those  that  are  employ- 
ed by  the  fmternity  of  freemasons.  And  the 
more  opulent  artists  were  bound  to  provide- 
lor  the  exigencies  of  their  poorer  brethren. 
The  very  monuments  whicn  were  reared  by 
these  masons,  to  the  memory  of  their  mas- 
ters and  wardens,  remain  to  the  present  day, 
in  the  Turkish  burying  grounds,  at  Sii'crhis- 
sar  and  Eraki.  The  inscriptions  upon  them 
express  in  strong  terms  the  gratitude  of  the 
fraternity,  for  their  disinterested  exertions  in 
behalf  of  the  order ;  for  their  generosity  and 
benevolence  to  its  individual  members  ;  for 
their  private  virtues,  as  well  as  for  their  public 
eonducL  From  some  circumstances,  which 
are  stated  in  these  inscriptions,  but  narticu- 
larly  from  the  name  of  one  of  the  loa^s;  it 
is  highly  probable,  that  Attalus,  kmg  of 
Per|amus,  was  a  member  of  the  Oionysian 
fraternity. 

**  Su<^  is  the  natnre  of  thai  aisociation  of 
architects,  who  erected  those  splendid  edi- 
fices in  Ionia,  whose  ruins  even  afford  us 
instruction,  while  they  excite  our  surprise. 
If  it  be  possible  to  prove  the  identity  ot  wiy 
two  societies,  from  the  coincidence  of  their 
external  forms,  ive  are  authorised  to  con- 
clude, that  the  fraternity  of  the  Ionian  archi* 
lects,  and  the  fraternity  of  freemasons,  are 
exactly  the  same ;  and  as  the  former  practised 
the  mysteries  of  Bacchus  and  Ceres,  several 
of  which  we  have  shewn  to  be  similar  to  the 
mysteries  of  masonry  ;  we  may  safely  affirm, 
that,  in  their  internal,  as  well  as  external 
procedure,  the  society  of  ireemasons  resem- 
bles the  Dionysiacs  of  Asia  Minor. 

"  The  opinion,  therefore,  of  freemasons, 
that  their  order  existed,  and  flourished  at  the 
building  of  Solomon's  temple,  is  by  no  means 
so  pregrant  with  absurdity,  as  some  men 
would  wish  us  to  believe.  We  have  already 
shewn,  from  authentic  sources  of  informa- 
tton,  that  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  and  Bac- 
chus, wete  instituted  about  four  hundred 
years  before  the  rei^  of  Solomon ;  and  there 
are  strong  reasons  ior  believing,  that  even  the 
association  of  the  Dionysian  architects  exist- 
ed before  the  building  of  the  temple.  It  wm 
not,  indeed,  till  about  three  hundred  years 
before  the  bkth  of  Christ,  that  they  were  in- 
corporated at  Teot,  under  the  kings  of  Per« 
g^imis;.butit  is  universally  allowed,  that 
the^  arose  long  before  their  settlement  in 
lonis,  and,  what  is  more  to  our  present  pur- 

n,  that  they  existed  in  the  very  land  of 
sa.  It  11  OMerved  by  Dr.  Jftobison,  that 
this  association  came  from  Persia  into  Syria, 
aiaag  with  that  style  of  architecture,  wnich 


is  called  Grecian :  and  since  we  are  informed 
by  Joscphus,  that  that  species  of  architecture 
was  used  at  the  erection  of  the  temple»  we 
are  authorised  to  infer,  not  only,tnat  the 
Dionysiacs  existed  before  the  reign  of  Solo* 
mon,  but  that  they  assisted  this  monarch  in 
building  that  magnificent  fabric,  which  he 
reared  to  the  God  of  Israel.  Nothing,  indeed^ 
can  be  more  simple  and  consistent  than  the 
creed  of  the  fraternity,  concerning  the  state  of 
their  order  at  this  period.  The  vicinity  of  Jeru- 
salem to  Kgypt,  the  connection  of  Solomon 
with  the  r<Hal  family  of  that  kingdom*  the 
progress  ot  the  Egyptians  in  architectural 
science,  their  attachment  to  mysteries  and 
hieroglyphic  synibols,  and  the  probability  of 
their  being  employed  by  the  king  ofIsrael» 
are  additional  considerations,  which  corro* 
borate  the  sentiments  of  freemasons,  and 
absolve  them  from  those  charges  of  crnluiity 
and  pride,  with  which  th!^  have  be^ 
loaded. 

"  To  these  opinions  it  maybe  objedtd, 
that  it*'the  fraternity  of  freemasons  flourished 
during  the  rc'ign  ot  Solomon,  it  would  have 
exist^  in  Juuea  in  after  ages,  and  attracted 
the  notice  of  sacred  or  profane  historians. 
Whether  or  not  this  objection  is  well  found- 
ed, wc  shall  not  pretend  to  determine,  but  if 
it  can  be  shown,  that  there  did  exist,  after  the 
building  of  tlie  temple,  an  association  of 
men,  resembling  freemasons,  in  the  natufe» 
ceremonies,  and  object  of  their  institution ; 
the  force  of  the  objection  will  not  only  be 
taken  away,  but  additional  strength  will  be 
communicated  to  the  opinion  which  we  have 
been  supporting.  The  association  here  al- 
luded to,  is  that  of  the  £ssenes,  whose  ori- 
gin and  sentiments  have  occasioned  much 
discussion  among,  ecclesiastical  historiafta: 
T*hey  are  all  of  one  mind,  however,  respect* 
inc  the  constitution  and  observances  ot  thb 
religious  order. 

"  When  a  candidate  was  proposed  fer  ad- 
mission, the  strictest  scrutiny  was  made  into 
his  character.  If  his  life  haci  hitherto  bcea 
exemplary,  and  if  he  appeared  capable  of 
curbing  Kis  passions,  and  regulating  his  con- 
duct, according  to  the  virtuous,  though 
austere,  maxims  of  their  order,  he  was  pre- 
sented, at  the  expiration  of  his  noviciate, 
w)ith  a  white  garment,  as  an  emblem  of  the 
regularity  of  his  conduct,  and  the  purity  of 
his  heart.  A  solemn  oath  was  then  admi- 
nistered to  him,  that  he  would  never  divulge 
the  mysteries  of  the  order ;  that  he  would 
make  no  innovations  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
society,  and  that  he  would  continue  in  that 
honourable  course  of  piety  and  virtue,  which 
he  had  b^un  to  pursue.  Like  freemasons^ 
they  instructed  tae  young  member  in  the 
knowledge  which  ^th'ey  derived  from  their 
ancestors :  they  admitted  no  women  into 
their  order*  Tliey  had  particular  signs  for 
recognising  each  other,  wlrich  have  a  strong 
resemblance  to  those  of  freemasons.  They 
had  colleges  or  places  of  retirement,  yvhere 
they  resorted  to  practise  their  lites,  and  settle 
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the  affairs  of  tlie  society;  and,  after  the  per- 
formance of  these  duties*  they  assembled  ia 
a  lar^e  hall,  where  an  euteriainnicnt  was  pro- 
vided for  them  by  the  prehLdenc,  or  master  of 
llic  college,  who  allotted  a  certain  quantity 
of  provisions  to  every  individual.  Thev  alxi- 
Itshed  all  distinctions  of  rank,  and,  Tf  ]ire* 
ference  was  ever  u;ivcn,  it  was  given  to  piety, 
lilierality,  and  virtue.  Treasurers  were  ap- 
pointed in  every  town,  to  supply  the  wants 
of  indigent  strangers.  The  Essenes  pretend- 
ed to  higher  de^cs  of  piety  and  knowledge, 
than  the  uninitiated  vulgar ;  and  though 
their  pretensions  were  high,  they  were  never 
questioned  by  iheir  enemies.  Austerity  of 
manners  wa»  one  of  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  Rssenian  fraternities :  they  fre<|U6ntiy 
4i$sen)bled,  however,  in  convivial  parties^ 
and  relaxed  for  a  while  the  severity  of  those 
duties  which  thev  were  accustomed  to  per- 
form. This  remarliable  coincidence,,  bet  ween 
the  chief  featiKCS  of  the  masonic  and  essenian 
fraternities*  can  be  accounted  for  only  by 
referring  them  to  the  same  origin.  Were 
the  circumstances  of  resembbnce,  either  few 
or  fanciful,  the  similarity  might  have  been 
merely  casual.  But  when  the  nature,  the 
object,  and  the  external  forms  of  two  insti- 
tutions, are  precisely  the  same,  the  argu- 
ments for  their  identity  arc  something  more 
than  presumptive,  llierc  is  one  pointy  how- 
ever, which  may,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  mi- 
litate against  this  supposition.  The  Essenes 
appear  to  have  been  m  no  resi>ects  connected 
with  architecture,  nor  addicted  to  those  sci- 
ences and  pursuits,  which  are  sul)sidiary  to 
the  art  of  boit^ing.  That  the  Essencs  di- 
rected their  attention  to  particular  sciences, 
which  they  pretended  ta  have  received  from 
their  fathers,  is  allowed  by  all  writers  ;  but, 
whether  or  not  these  sciences  were  in  any 
shape  connected  with  architecture,  we  are, 
at  tnis  distance  of  time,  unable  to  determine. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  uncertainty  upon  this 
liead,  nay,  even  an  asijurance  that  the  Es- 
sencs were  unconnected  with  architectural 
science,  will  not<iflect  the  hyjtothcsi^  which 
we  have  been  maintaining.  For  there  have 
been,  and  still  are,  many  associations  of  free- 
masons, where  no  architects  are  members, 
and  which  have  no  connection  with  the  art 
of  building.  But  if  this  is  n«t  deemed  a 
suiHcient  answer  to  the  objection,  sin  en- 
quiry into  the  origin  of  the  Essenes  will  pro- 
bably remove  it  altogether,  while  it  afi'ords 
additional  evidence,  for  the  identity  of  the 
masonic  and  essenian  associations.*' 

'  In  this  apparently  learned  passage, 
our  author,  by  attempting  to  prove  too 
much,  proves  nothing.  Had  he  stated 
tliat  a  guild  of  architects  existed  in  Asia- 
Minor,  and  that  free-masonry  is  probably 
a  continuatitm  of  that  association,  he 
would  have  advanced  an  ingenious  and 
supportable  proposition.  But  when  he 
procee«'sto  assert  that  masonry  aLo  de- 


rives much  of  its  interior  organiisation  ar.dt 
ritual  from  the  Jewish  sect  of  Essenes,  he 
wanders  into  inconsistency  and  total  in- 
credibility.  The  Dionysiac  fraternities 
of  the  heathens  were  certainly  not  iden» 
tical  with  the  Jewish  sect  of  Essenes  ;  if 
masonry  derives  from  the  one,  it  cannot 
derive  from  the  other.  There  is  a  great 
parade  of  quotation  in  the  notes  ;  but  if 
the  passages  referred  to  had  been  exa* 
mined  by  our  author,  he  would  have 
perceived  that  they  offer  little  or  no  evi- 
dence of  the  positions,  in  support  of 
which  they  are  rashly  adduced.  A  re- 
markable instance  occurs  (p.  *i5)  where 
Philo  is  twice  quoted  m  proof,  ( 1 )  that 
the  Essenes  admitted  no  women  into 
their  order;  f  2)  that  the  Essenes  had  pri- 
vate signs  ot  recognition.  The  page  re» 
ferred  to  in  Philo  for  both  facts,  is  the 
691  in  the  treatise  of  contemplative  life- 
Now  it  happens  in  this  very  page^  that 
Philo  tells  us,  *•  The  women  among  the 
Essenes  sup  apart  from  tlie  men :"  so  that 
they  did  admit  women  into  the  order ; 
but  that  tliey  had  private  si^is  of  recog* 
nition  is  no  where  in  tlie  least  insinuated. 
This  fraudulent  pedantry  cannot  too 
much  be  reprobated . 

The  derivation  of  masopry  from  the 
Essenes  has  been  zealously  defended  in 
Hutchinson's  Spirit  ^f  Masonry,  1775; 
and  this  book  was  sanctioned  by  the 
then  supreme  head  of  the  societ}%  Lord 
Petre. 

The  derivation  of  masonry  from  the 
Templars,  has  been  curiously  examined  in 
Nicolai's  Versuch  nher  die  Beschul^rgu^gen 
und  Geheimntsse  des  Temptlherren  UrJenSf 
1782.  ^  ^  • 

Bode's  idea  that  it  was  invented  by 
English  Jesuits,  because  it  was  intro- 
duced at  Paris  by  the  exiled  catholic 
friends  of  the  pretender,  is  obviously 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  The 
society  must  have  existed  before  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Stuarts,  or  the  friends  of 
the  Sttiarts  would  have  derived  no  pro- 
tection from  assembling  as  freemasons. 

Ramsay's  derivation  of  masonry  from 
an  order  of  chivalry ;  and  Clinch's  de- 
rivation of  masoiu-y  from  the  Pythago- 
rean societies,  are  far  from  satisfactory* 
*  We  incline  to  suspect  that  the  guilds,  or 
purse-clubs,  of  the  different  companies 
of  tradesmen  are  not  modem  inventions, 
but  of  Syriac  origin ;  anfi  that  they  were 
carried  by  the  Pnenicians  to  most  of  the 
towns  with  which  tlicy  traded.  There 
may  have  been  in  Asia  M  inor  such  clubs 
of  masons  or  baUdexS;r->It  must  however 
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he-^dtAiMif  tliat,  at  some  period  or 
other,  the  compaoy  of  masons  was 
tlirown  open  to  a  set  of  pliilosophists 
and  experimentalists,  who,  after  thti 
manner  of  the  sixteenth  century,  gravely 
nudied  theosophisnl  and  alchemy.  It  is 
convenient  to  c^lll  this  chemical  platonical 
sect,  rostcmsians  $  although  the  name  is 
lon^  posterior  to  its  origin.  This  sect, 
)\'hicli  h;is  been  the  parent  of  expe« 
Hmental  philosophy,  lienry  Cornelius 
Agrippa  had  the  merit  of  embodying. 
Its  union  with  the  masons  was  probably 
accomplished  in  Xiondon,  itnder  James 
the  First.  The  masons,  by  a  natural 
consequence  of  their  professional  pride, 
had  the  best  hall  of  meeting  of  any  of 
the  chartered  companies.  This  might 
tender  the  use  of  their  hall  an  object  to 
the  philosophic  society,  of  which  lord 
Bacon  had  been  devising  the  improve- 
ment, and  of  which  king  James  was  be- 
coming a  patron  ;  and  thus  occasion  the 
commixture  of  the  two.  In  the  Atlan- 
tis, at  least,  is  presented  the  model'  of  a 
college  for  interpreting  nature,  to  be 
culled  the  hoose  of  Solomon,  in  which 
the  mason  must  detect  allusions  to  the 
cmft :  and  we  muck  suspect  that  the  le- 
gend of  St*  Alban»  so  credulously  in- 
sisted on  in  Preston *s  Illustrations  of 
Masonry,  has  resulted  from  the  masonic 
ass(ftiation  being  devised  at  St.  Alban's. 
Mkier's  AlalMsUafugienSy  printed  in  IG17» 
gires  some  idea  of  the  rage  for  emblems 
which  pervaded  the  philosophy  of  those 
times  1  it  is  certainly  not  improbsible 
that  a  somewhat  extensive  and  popular 
philosophic  society  of  lord  Bacon  and 
king  J^es*s  friends  should  have  delight* 
ed  in  the  abraxas  of  pretended  magic, 
iind  in  such  caryatids  for  their  doorposts 
as  Jachin  and  Boaz.  A  just  delineation, 
cf  the  illuminees,  of  Illiimiaati,  occurs 
at  page  l42. 

'*  About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
trntiirvf  the  literati  on  the  t'onttiient  were 
divided  into  two  great  fiarties.  The  one  may 
be  cooiiidcred  as  cx-jcsaits,  or  adherents  lb 
the  catholic  supentiiion,  who  were  promot- 
cft  of  political  and  nfligious  despotism,  and 
inculcaied  the  doctrine?  of  non-fCblstance 
and  passive  obedience.  The  other  pnrly  wtis 
composed  of  men,  who  were  (Vlri)d9  to  the 
reformed  feligtoni  enemies  of  mnerititicm 
and  fonaticisni,  and  suppoitem  of  tn<*  abaunl 
doctrine  of  the  infiniti:  pericciibilitv  of  the 
human  mind.  They  were  drsi»atis^ed  with 
that  slavery  which  woji  imposed  by  the  dct- 
potism  of  ihe  continental  rulers,  aiid  the  su- 
perstition 6f  the  church   of  Aouie  ^    and 
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many  of  them  entertained  opinions  adverse 
to  the  christian  religion,  and  to  every  exist- 
ing fonn  of  government.  Bet^'Ceil  these 
two  parties  there  wa.s  a  perpetual  struc^e  for 
power.  The  ex-jesuits  accused  .their  oppo- 
nents as  heretics  and  promotcffS  of  jacobimsni 
and  infidelity;  while  the  others  were  con- 
stantly exposing  the  ihtrikues  of  priests,  and 
the  tyrantlv  of  despots.  To  this  latter  clas§ 
belonged  Weishailpt  and  his  associates,  whj* 
instituted  the  ordc't  of  the  illuminati  for  ud 
other  purpose  than  to  oppose  thcHc  corrupted 
prieiits,  who  would  have  degraded  them  as 
christians,  and  those  tyrannical  dcs|>ots  whp 
liaic  enslaved  them  as  citizens.  The  colli- 
sion of  these  parties  was  certainly  pruductivii 
of  tlie  greatest  ad  van  ta^s.  While  tbcjcsaits 
restrained  the  inclination  of  one  part  of  the 
communitv,  to  overrate  the  dignity  of  the 
human  mind,  and  anticipate  ideal  visions  of 
nrligious  and  political  perfection;  the  illu- 
minati countemcted  those  gloomy  opinions 
which  debase  the  dignity  of  our  natiiRJ* 
which  check  the  energies  of  the  mindi  ana 
impose  the  most  galling  yoke  of  fcligtoUs 
and  political  servitude.  i)oth  these  parties 
were,  without  doubt,  dcscn-ing  of  blame. 
But  l)jd  any  of  them  prevaik'd,  the  triumph 
of  tlie  illuininati  would  certaiuly  have  been 
nmst  dei^irabte.  As  a  christian^  I  would 
glory  in  the  downfal  of  that  papal  hierattlhy 
which  has  so  long  deluded  and  enslaved  the 
world.  As  a  man,  I  would  rejoice  at  the 
overthrow  of  e%'cry  throne  which  is  raised 
Upon  the  ruin^  of  civil  liberty  and  domesti<v 
happiness ;  and  as  a  Briton,"  I  would  wish 
that  all  my  brethren  of  mankind  should  ej> 
joy  those  re4igious  and  political  privileges, 
which  htt%'e  so  long  been  the  boast  of  our 
friends,  and  the  envy  of  our  foes.** 

'*  After  the  French  rc\'olutioni  which,  as 
Mounter  has  well  shewn,  drosc  ffotn  other 
causes  than  those  to  which  liifruel  ahd  Ro- 
bison  BBcribc  it,  the  plans  of  these  parties 
were  not  earned  oit  in  Germany  so  systema- 
tically a.«$  before ;  and,  notwithstantling  the 
fabrications  with  which  the  Jesuitical  Barruel 
lias  calumniated  the  lodges  in  that  country, 
frccniusonry  prevail*  to  this  day,  respected 
by  the  mf)st  virtuous  and  scienttflc  members 
of  the  ConmiumtVt  and  patnmized  •  by  4he 
most  distinguished  princes  of  the  empire. 

"In  Germany,  the  qualifications  for  a 
freemason  arc  great  and  oumerous.  No  per* 
son  is  initiated  into  the  order  without  the 
consent  of  every  member  of  tlie  lodge  :  and 
It  frt'oucfttly  happens,  that  a  <Tcrniau  even 
IS  excluded  by  a  single  dissenting  voice.  On 
this  account,  the  lodges  of  that..Country  arc 
filled  with  persons  of  the  first  rank  and  rc- 
S|>ectahility,  and  e^'cry  thing  is  conducted 
with  the  'greatest  decorum  and  solemnity 
As  masonry  is  there  held  in  tlie  highest  esti- 
mation, an  Englishman  will  obtain  an  easier 
introduction  to  the  diief  nobility  and  literati 
of  Gern)auy.  in  a  mason  lodg»,  than  in  any 
other  nlace;  and  will  never  repeal  uf  having; 
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hrcn  luitiatcJ  into  the  order  in  liis  native 
country. 

**  A'rter  the  jMrtilication  of  the  works  of 
Bnrrufl  and  Robison,  the  progress  of  frtc- 
inarsoury  in  Britain  was  rctardwi  hy  an  act  of 
l*aiTwinient  in  17f)9»  ^'^^  ^^^  suppression  of 
♦editions  societies,  in  which  the  fraternity 
were  virtually  prohibited  from  erecting  new 
lodi^'s  in  the  kingdom.  Kut  this  art  was  not 
prompted  by  the  batumnles  of  these  U'riicn. 
It  l)^caine  necessary  from  the  political  con- 
diilon  of  the  kingflom  ;  and  the  excp|)iion» 
which  it  contained  in  favour  of  freemasons, 
«re  a  ccilnnlctc  proof  that  government  never 
credited  llie  reports  of  these  alarmists,  but 
placed  the  mojit  implicit  confidence  in  the 
loyally  and  prudence  of  British  masons.  Dr. 
Kohison,  indeed,  asserts,  that  the  emissaries 
of  corrupted  freemasonry  and  illuminism 
wereluikmgln  the  Briti^n  emnire,  and  plot- 
ling  its  dej»truction.  But  sucn  monsters  of 
ini'juity  liave  never  yet  hecn  discovered  with- 
in the  circuit  of  our  island  :  thevhave  nc^cr 
polluted  the  British  lodges.  Tell  us  then  no 
more,  tiial  our  lodges  are  the  receptacles  of 
sacrilegious  and  revolutionary  miscreants. — I 
see  them  frccpiented  by  men  of  unaffected 
j»icty  and  undaunted  patriotism.  Tell  us  no 
TMfMe,  that  oUr  brcthicn  of  the  order  are  less 
\io\y  and  virtuous  than  the  uninitiated  vnlgar. 
• — 1  sec  ihem  in  the  church  and  in  the  senate, 
defending,  by  their  Talents,  the  doctrines  of 
our  religion,  and  exemplifving,  in  their  con- 
duct, the  ])recept8  it  enjoins;  kind  to  their 
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friends,  foTgivinc  to  their  Enemies,  and  belHi- 
volent  to  all.  1  ell  us  no  more  that  thev  are 
traitors,  or  indifTcrent  to  the  welfare  of  their 
country. — I  sec  them  in  the  hour  of  danger 
rail  ving  around  the  throne  of  our  king,  and 
proftcring,  for  his  safety,  their  hearts  and 
their  arms.— I  see  them  m  the  form  of  he- 
roes, at  the  head  of  our  fleets  and  our  armies; 
and  the  day  will  arrive  when  a  freemason  shall 
sway  the  sceprre  of  these  kingdoms,  and  fill, 
with  honour  and  with  dignity,  ^hc  British 
throne." 

A  curious  antiquarian  histcry  of  the 
grand  lodge  of  Scotland  terminates  tha 
volume.  As  this  extended  portion,  how- 
ever  accurate  and  authentic,  is  rather  lo* 
tally  than  britanaically  interesting,  we 
sliall  wave  any  selection  of  the  particu* 
IaH  it  may  contain.  Those  who  pursue 
distinction  in  sects  and  subordinate  as- 
sociations, attain  the  natunl  reward  of 
their  body-spirit ;  they  seldom  a^ire  to, 
they  would  seldomer  be  wise  to  daim,  a 
national  notice  for  the  efforts  of  their 
local  and  circumscribed  allegiance.  But 
to  win  in  the  competition  for  popularity 
among  club-mates  and  associators,  is 
ominous  of  eventual  success  as  a  de- 
magogue, and  is  a  pledge  of  party-fide^ 
lity. 


DR.  Robertson's  History  of  Scotland 
m.tintains  its  ground,  altbougli  tiie  supe- 
rior talent  and  eloquence  o{  Gilbert 
i)taart  atten)pted  to  supeiscdeit:  patient 
inquiry  and  honest  equity  outweigh  and 
outlast  the  colourings  of  declamation  and 
the  prejudices  of  party-  Mr-  I.aing  has 
undertaken  to  continue,  and  is  wortny  to 
continue,  tlie  history  of  Robertsoi>,  by  his 
similar  laborious  investigation  and  iQi^ 
partial  estimate.  He  has,  however,  less 
neatness  ol*  redaction,  less  knack  of  ab* 
breviation,  and'  a  less  picturesque^  and 
characteristic  "selection  of  circumstance 
in  his  narrative  and  descriptive  passages. 
Tiike  Rapin,  in  aspiring  to  be  complete, 
he  risks  to  be  dull ;  his  style  is  polysyl- 
labic nnti  Sonorous,  but  deals  in  abstrac- 
tions and  tautology. 

Beside  the  usuiu  printed  authorities, 
Mr.  Lning  has  derived  assistance  from 
manuscript  materials  contained  in  the 
Advocates  IJbrary  of  Edinburgh;  from 
Calderwood's,  Cra>vford's,  and  other  ma- 
BUftcripts  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 


church  of  Scotland ;  from  the  records  of 
the  cbin-t  of  Justiciary  and  of  the  Privy 
Council ;  and  from  various  private  repo- 
sitories. Mr.  Laing  has  especially  distin- 
guished the  communications  of  Mr.  Kr- 
skine,  of  Mar  ;  of  Mr.  Clerk,  of  Elden ; 
and  of'  the  Honourable  Mr.  Maiile. 

Tlie  two  first  volumes  are  consecrated 
to  a  further  investigation  of  the  conduct 
of  Mary  qiiecn  of  Scots.  If  any  thing 
was  wanting  to  confirm  the  sentence  of 
Hume,  and  of  Robertson,  it  will  here  be 
found.  Kven  the  obstinacy  of  that  in- 
fallible chupch,  which,  in  every  contro^ 
vcrsy,  repeats,  after  refutation,  the  an- 
cient  arguments  with  the  original  pos^ 
tivcnessy  4nust  here,  one  would  thinks 
have  found  its  quietus.  The  participa- 
tion of  Mary  in  the  murder  of  Darnley« 
supplies,  however,  no  apology  for  Elixa* 
betii.  It  was  not  a  crime  within  her  ju- 
risdiction ;  it  estenuates  not  the  ungene- 
rous jealousy  of  the  English  queen.  Mr. 
Laing  l^us  snms'up  his  admirable  but 
v<^ry  detailed  examination  of  the  g«^ 
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of  the  letters  to  Both  well;  the  exuberance 
of  sentiment  and  aftccted  gallantry;  the  sud- 
den vicissiuules  of  lovi*,  grief,  indignation, 
fear,  discriminaiion,  jcilousy  and  hatred  ©f- 
I)arnley,  intennixcd  with  compunction  atr 
his  approaching  fate.  Tlie  first  letter,  in  par- 
ticular, affords  a  curious  spectacle  of  the  se- 
cret \Y0rkinj5s  of  the  female  heart.  Nothing 
iscKplaincd  of  which  Bothwell  was  inform- 
ed ;  nothing  omitted,  of  which  he  required 
information;  and  the  murder  is  darkly,  vet 
undlsputably  intimated,  as  a  deed  to  which 
Mary  was  impelled  by  her  lover,  but  oa 
which  she  could  not  venture  to  disco urse> 
even  with  herself.  But  the  letters  subsequent 
to  the  muidcr  contained  no  mention  of  her 
bte husband,  to  whom,  indeed,  the  most  re- 
mote allusion  would  be  carefully  avoided^  as 
a  itubject  of  conscious  and  mutual  guilt.  As 
the  letters  were  written  in  a  cultivated  and 
refined  language,  in  which  she  excelled,  the 
elegance,  as  well  as  the  idiom  of  the  original, 
breaks  forth  occasionally  through  the  rude 
medium  of  a  homely  translation ;  and  evcrv 
impartial  reader,  who  compares  theih  witn 
her  subsequent  letters  to  Elisabeth  and  others,"*' 
will  determine,  from  the  same  loose  anl 
voluble  declamation,  unrestrained  invectivci^ 
and  passionate  complaint,  whether  they  aire 
not  the  genuine  indisputable  productions  of 
tlic  Scottibh  queen. 

"  The  very  disappearance  of  the  oriCTnals^ 
demonstrates  that  they  were  genuine.  Durin)^ 
the  administration  of  the  four  regents,  they 
were  carefully  preserved.  From  Murray  they 
passed  successively  to  Lennox  and  Morton* 
pn  whose  execution  they  were  conveyed  se- 
cretly to  Ruthven,  created  earl  of  Gowric, 
one  of  the  confederates,  from  whom  Eliza- 
beth's solicitude  to  obtain  the  custody  of  the 
casket,  attests  her  conviction  that  the  letters 
were  authentic.  It  appears,*  however,  that 
they  were  retained  by  (jijwrie  for  the  vindica**  * 
tion  of  the  confederates.  As  the  young  king 
was   informed  that  they  were  then  (1582)  ia 


nuioeness  of  Mary's  imputed  correspon- 
dence. 

"  When  the  letters  themselves  are  im- 
p.trtiaUy  examined,  no  douhts  of  tlieir  au- 
thcDticity  can  remain  In  vain  does  Whita- 
ker  conteiul  that  the  French  and  British  Ian- 
|<nges  were  ori^taally  the  same;  that  they 
were  ktili  the  same  in  the  time  of  our  Saxon 
ancestors,  (i^ecause  Augustine,  in  hislcgation 
Ui  Britain,  obtaimd  inteq)retcrs  from  among 
the  Franks) ;  and  that  many  idioms  in  the 
two  Unguals  must  continue  the  same  *  The 
complaint  of  Scotland,  and  Belluiiden's  tran- 
slation of  'iiector  Boethius,  the  lir&t  prose 
.compositions  in  Scotch,  contain  occasionally 
some  French  words,  but  the  idioms  of  the 
Ungua^  are  genuine  Saxon,  and  in  Piiscot- 
tlc,  Knox,  j5udianau,  Crawford's  MS.  and 
the  state-|)apcrs  and  letters  of  the  peviod,  no 
G:illicisms  were  afterwards  introduced.  £ve- 
Ty  im[)artial  reader  who  examines,  and  com- 
pel n-s  the  letters  with  other  contemporary  pro- 
ductions, will  determine*  witliout  a  com- 
ment, whether  they  r.rc  not  rejJete  throjugh- 
oiit  with  those  French  phrases,  words  and 
idioms,  which  are  unavoidable,  and  cai\only 
occur  til  a  literal  translation  from  the  French. 
Kyery  impartial  reader  of  taste  and  judgment 
^ill  also  uetcnnine  whether  they  are  not  the 
^nuinc  productions  of  a  female,  and  that  fe- 
male indisputably  the  nueen.  Amidst  the 
nuuicTou^  and  dally  prodnctions  of  romance^ 
no  sreat  disceniment,  or  literary  acumen, 
would  be  necessary  to  pronounce  on  each  no- 
vel tlut  occurs,  whetner  the  author  weie  a 
male,  or  some  female  letter- writer,  whom  the 
uxosi  accomplished  scholar  would  in  vain  at- 
tempt to  iuiilate  in  her  incessant  volubility 
and  ciisy  chit  chat ;  in  the  habitual  amplifica- 
•ion  of  the  most  trivial  objects  ;  and  in  the 
<iirick  and  incoherent  transitions  of  female 
«rntiment,  passions,  prejudices,  intrigues  and 
pursuits.  Kothing  can  be  more  natural  or 
characteristicai,  than  the  flippant  loquacity 

*  See  Whitaker,  ii.  SQQ,  who  struggles  hard  to  obviate  the  French  idioms  produced  by 
Ilame.  In  limiting  the  idioms  quoted  by  Hume  to  the  similarity  of  a  single  word,  it  is  ob- 
vtt>u>,  that  he  was  ignorant  of  a  plain  proposition,  that  the  idioms  of  a  language  may  reside 
either  in  the  peculiar  use  and  acceptation^  or  in  the  peculiar  collocation,  anatigcmenl,orcon- 
ttructioii  of  ii  word,  or  of  a  phrase.  To  make  faulty  wake  breck,  make  gude  watch^  make  me 
^'i^erUs^mentt  muke  it  serm  that  I  believe,  are  evidently  tnuisluted  from  the  Freach  phrase^ 
fnire  dvs  fauilSf  J'aite hreckr,  Jaire  bonne  g(irde,J'a'ire  m\trertir,J'aire  tcmbiant  de  la  croi^c, 
in  which  the  construction  of  the  phrase,  aud  the  use  or  acceptation  oT  faire  are  peculiar  to 
the  tongue.  Jlaie  you  not  desire  to  taugk,  the  place  will  hold  until  the  death,  are  derived 
Iroin  French  ©instructions  ;  ••  n'avcx  vous  pas  envie  de  rirc;*"  '*  la  place  tiendra  jusque  H  la 
^'jt  j'  in  thtf'Rrst  of  which  the  article  is  omitted,  in  the  other  inserted,  in  strict  conformity 
*iih  the  French,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Scottish  idiom.  He  may  not  come  forth  ^ 
the  house  this  long  time ;  put  order  to  it,  "  il  ne  peut  pas  sortir  du  logis  dc  long  terns  j"  met* 
tez  ordre  h  ctla ;"  in  which  Whiuker  s^rches  in  the  word,  for  that  idiom  which  consists 
in  the  construction  and  acceptaticin  t)f  the  phrases.  Dischargeyour  heart ;  this  is  my  first  jonr^ 
*cy ;  detihargcz  votre  eaur;  c'csi  m<{  premiere  JQurji6e  \  the  first  of  which  1  have  never  found 
ia  any  letters  of  the  period,  and  the  scurrilous  assertion,  that  jouriioy,  though  unknown  to 
lluine,  who  talked  nothing  hut  French  in  hit  sleep,  still  signifies,  whea  uncompounded«  4 
iayy  work  in  Scotland,  is  an  assertion  which  Tytler  himself  was  afraid  to  hazard.  These 
writers  forget  the  question,  that  it  is  not  whether  a  few  French  words,  as  flioy^n/ciAww, 
have  crept  into  Scotch ;  but  whether  a  professed  transUtion,  word  for  word,  from  the  original 
Freach;  contains  a  literal  transcript  or  such  French  idioms  as  9,  journey  for  %  day's  work, 
«id  a  woyage  for  H  joutAcy.    Whiuker,  u.  ^ffi,  ^.    Tydcr,  i/ ss^a,  n.^^^  ^^ GoOqIc 
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his  hands,  as  Marj*  was  solicilons  to  get  them 
delivered  up  or  destroyed,  aiid  as  the  duke  ot 
I^nnox,  his  favourite,  who  was  entirely  in 
li?r  interest,  had  applied  to  obtain  thefn,* 
Vicir  disappearance  on  the  attainder  and  exe- 
cution must  be  ascribed  to  the  desire  of  her 
f  on  to  suppress  those  documents  of  his  mo- 
tljer*5. guilt,  which,  if  spurious,  would  neither 
Ijavc  been  prescr\ed  bv  ihc  four  regents,  nor 
destroyed  by  James,  llie  records  of  justicia- 
iy ;  the  acts  or  proceedings  of  the  conferences 
^  Ml  Westminster;  and  the  books  of  the  privy 
council  of  England,  at  the  period  when  the  let- 
ters were  exauitned,  must  have  disappeared 
from  the  same  cause ;  and  the  evidence  is  re- 
duced 10  such  of  the  first  loose  draughts  of 
ilic  minutes  asC-ecil  retained,  or  communica  tod 
to  sir  Robert  Cotton,  t>efore  the  accession. 
But  the  loss  of  these  volumes,  which  no  sim- 
fjUcity  can  regard  as  merely  accidental,  «on- 
nrms  our  conclusion*  that  the  letters  were 
intentioually  desirovcd  by  James,  in  order  to 
efface  the  proofs,  an 3  to  obliterate  the  memo- 
ry  of  his  mbther*s  guilt." 

He  examines  every  other  document 
.  and  argument  adduced  by  the  apologists 
of  Mary,  and  is  fully  justified  in  his 
own  confident  assertion,  that  **  the  par- 
ticipation of  Mary  in  the  murder  of  her 
husband  must  rest  hereafter  as  an  estd- 
t>lished  truth,  which  no  prejudice  can 
evade,  nor  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  dis- 
putants  confute."  The  appendix  is  a 
very  complete  collection  of  the  docu- 
ments in  discussion,  accompanied  with 
^  elucidatory  notes.  The  Italian  sonnet, 
in  which  Mary  solicited  admission  to 
the  presence  of  Elizabeth,  in  September 
1568,  deserves  selection,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  talents  of  thisaccomplished  woman. 

•*  II  pensicr  che  mi  nuori  in>.irme  e  ^iova 
A  mare  et  dolce  al  niio  cor  canc;ia  spcsso, 
E  fra  tema  e  speranza  lo  tien'si  oppress© 
Che  la  quietie  pace  unque  non  trova. 

Pero  so  questo  carta  a  voi  renuova 
II  bel  desio  di  \'ederviin  me  iQ)pres<(o 
Cio  fa  il  grand  affanb  cb*me  se  ; tcsso, 
ila  non  puotendo  homai  da  se  far  prova. 

Ilo  veduto  talhor  vicino  al  porto 
Rcspinger  nave  in  mercontrario  vcnto ; 
1£  nel  luns^or  seren,  turbarsi  il  eieio: 
Con  SorelS  cara,  temo  c  pav^nto, 
Non  gia  per  voi,  ma  quanta  volu*  a  torto 
llompe  fortuoa  un  ben  ordito  velo.*' 

*   The  character  of  Mary  queen  of  Scot< 
has,  at  all  times,  been  a  topic  of  greater 


interest  in  the  northern  than  m  the  sot!^ 
thern  half  of  Britain,  and  its  zest  decays 
with  Scottish  nationality;  the  diminished 
animosity  of  the  catholics  and  calvinists 
has  contributed  to  abate  .the  persistance 
of  the  rival  advocates ;  the  extinct  claims 
of  the  Stuart  family  have  annihilated 
every  unfair  solicitude  to  whitewash 
their  ancestry.  It  may  be,  presumed, 
therefore,  that  this  controversy  will  hence- 
forth  lose  much  of  Its  stimulus  and  all  its 
bitterness,  and  will  be  preserved  or  for- 
gotten  in  the  state  in  which  it  has  been 
left  by  Mr.  I<aing. 

With  the  tliird  volume  begins  the 
reign  of  James  the  first.  Its  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  is  well  detailed.  The  perso- 
nal  character  of  the  prince  is  overhung 
with  a  modest  veil ;  his  predilection  for 
male  beauty  is  stated  by  historians  to 
liavc  excited  the  jealousy  of  his  queen- 
This  monarch  was  probably  the  son  of 
Rizzio,  and  in  his  love  of  art,  literature, 
gaiety  apd;magnificence,  of  power,  peace, 
pleastife  and  profusion,  rather  resembled 
the  princes  oi  Italy  tlian  the  kings  of  the 
north. 

This  reign  of  Charles  the  first  is  nar- 
rated in  greater  detail,  and  with  superior 
skill:  a  illustrates  many  disputed  parti- 
culars concerning  the  origin  -and  conti- 
nuance of  the  civil  wars,  and  the  cha- 
racter, motives  and  condemnation  of 
Charles  I.  The  original  authorities  are 
carefully  indicated,  and  manylnflections 
of  the  later  relations  are  brought  back  to 
their  first  fgrm.  This  portion  of  the  nar* 
rativewill  be  read  witn  instruction,*  even 
by  the  proficient  in  English  histor7. 

The  fourth  volume  extends  from  the 
restoration  to  the  union,  from  Charles  the 
second  to^  Anne.^  The  proceedings  of 
the  Scottish  parliament  during  the  revo- 
lution of  168H  form  a  di&cinguishedy 
we  had  almost  said^  an  enviable  por- 
tion of  these  annals-  Tlie  effects  of  the 
union  are  thus  summed  up. 

'*  Nor  was  the  union  producUve^  A>r  many 
yearn,  of  tho^e  advantages  whu^  at  first  wvre 
expected.  A  feeble  atttinpt  t^^btain  a  share 
in  the  colonial. trade  was  defeated  by  new  re- 
gulations, which  the  commercial'jealousy  of 
uie  English  merchants  procured.  '  llie  nii- 
^ration  of  stock  and  trade  to  the  north  was  a 
visionary  expectation.     No  new  roaoufactu- 


•  Rolwrtson,  U.  37^.  '*  For  the  rccovcry^of  the  letters  in  the  coffer,  come  to  the  Imnds 
4f  the  earl  of  Go%vrie,  1  have  lately  mow-d  him  earnestly  therein,  letting  him  know  the  jnir- 
pose  of  the  Scottish  queen,  both  givin©;  out  that  the  letters  are  counterfeited  by  her  rebels,  and 
also  seeking  therein  to  ha\-e  ihiiii  delivered  to  her  or  defaced  ;  and  that  the  nleans  which'  she 
will  make  m  this  belialfy  shall  be  so  great  and  effectual,  as  thpc  writings  cannot  be  kept  in 
%that  realm  without  dan^erou<i  oft'ence  of  him  that  hath  the  <;ustody  iheri-of^  neitlier  shall  he 
that  it>  once  known  taW'e  them  be  suffered  to  hold  them  in  his  liaiids."  qqqIp   * 
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yen  vv«re  attrsctai  in  5>cot1and  by  the  cheap- 
uc«s  of  labour  i  no  improvement  was  iniro- 
duced  into  agriculture ;  on  tlie  cuutrarv,  coiti- 
merce  was  itili  languid*  aiw!  tlu:  j>ncc  ami 
rents  of  estates  inconsiderable.  Every  na- 
tional exertion  was  discuuiiteiiancedf  and« 
during  the  interval  between  the  two  rebel- 
lions, the  country  was  alternately  disregardc-d, 
or  treated  Ifke  a  conquered  province,  prone 
to  revolt.  The  nation,  notwithsumding  the 
gradual  increaiic  of  its  linen  manufactuic,  ap- 
peared to  be  nearly  stationary,  aofl  was  cer* 
lainly  far  less  progressive  for  half  a  centur)-, 
than  if  no  union  mid  ever  been  contractect 
Tlic  factions  of  tlic  preceding  century  were 
di<s:iolvcd  with  the  parliament  that  gave  tlicoi 
birth  ;  but  it  is  observable,  that  factions  arc 
not  less  necessary  in  a  free  slate,  to  preserve 
tlie  spirit  of  freedom,  than  sects  and  contro- 
versial disputes  in  religion,  without  which 
the  devout'zeal  and  implicit  faith  of  the  vo- 
tary would  scion  dcx'ay.  The  national  spirit 
appeared  to  be  sunk  and  extitiguished  with 
those  factions  which  the  union  dissolved. 
Patriotism,  that  ardent  and  exclusive  attach- 
ment to  our  native  country  which  the  nation- 
al independence  of  the  J^cots  had  excited, 
eould  neither  be  preserved  entire,  nor  tranj- 
Arrred  to  another  object,  when  Scotland  merg- 
etl  into  the  British  empire ;  and,  from  the 
nonow  basis  of  representation,  the  people  at 
large.  ha\inglost  their  own  constitution,  ac- 
quired little  interest  or  share  in  the  govern- 
ment into  which  they  were  received.  The 
'  %iews  of  Quecnsberry  and  his  friends  in  the 
union»  to  perpetuate  their  authority  at  home, 
and  to  establish  a  numcrons  -party  in  tlie 
Ki>glish  parliament,  were  reitlized  aherwarda 
bv  the  dukes  of  Argyle,  twobrotiiers  to.  whom 
tfte  whole  country  was  long  devoted ;  and 
the  English  mistook  for  tin*  servility  of  the 
nation,  the  deprndenee  of  the  few  members 
whom  Scotland  returned. 

.'*  But  tlie  national  spirit,  thus  apparently 
extin:;uished,  burst  forth  in  a  new  direction 
niore  lienHicial  to  Scotland.  When  the  con- 
tents of  domestic  faction  had  ceased,  the  tur- 
bulent fanaticism  which  distinguished  the 
sknts,  doring  the  former  century,  was  lost  in 
the  pursuiu  of  industry,  of  literature^  and' 
tbe  arts  of  peace.  Some  attempts  Jiad  been 
made^befon:  the  last  rebellion,  to  introduce 
a  better  col  tivatiou  Into  the  l^thians,  which 
hai  since  exlendixi  through  the  west  apd  tbe 
north,  to  the  richest  provinces  beyond  the 
Tay.  The  gentry,  among  other  efforts  to 
promote  manufiictures,  tiuil  liegun  to  breed 
their  sons  to  nechanical  arts,  in  order  to  re- 
tain them  at  home.  B^  the  abrogation  imd 
sale  of  hereditary  jnrisdictioas,  the  poverty  of 
the  nobles  was  i^iieved,  and  the  people  were 
emancipated  from  their  op|H«ssive  coercion. 
Hie  country  was  gradually  enriched  by  the 
troops  Tet;uned  to  prevent  insurrection  ;  and 
from  the  advanced  price  and  con5iimj>tion  of  ' 
cattle  in  the  English  mirkct,  the  farmers 
itcuiiuilated  their  ftrst  stock  for  the  ini|/rove- 
meut  vf  th»  soil.    The  sitnation  of  Scotbnd 


attracted  the  peculiar  attention  of  Ptlham'f 
administration  ;  and,  ten  yearb  after  the  last 
rebellion,  the  iM.*nctits  of  tHe  union  began  lO 
be  universally  felt.  The  forfeited  estates,  in* 
stead  of  bein^  sold  as  fomierly,  were  apprc* 
printed  to  object:^  of  national  improvement^ 
and  iadustr)'  was  promoted  by  ever)'  enroi  - 
ragement  which  l>ountics  can^  confer.  'iT« 
Jacobites,  soothed  bv  indulgence,  and  n* 
claimed  by  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  r 
hopes,  be^n  to  transfer  their  allcj^ianee  frt  m 
the  iii-iated  Stuarts  to  the  rei^mg  family  ; 
and,  under  Cli;ttham*s  administration,  the 
Scots  were  cui ployed  in  the  anny  and  navy  in 
greater  numbers  than  ever  were  known  in  any 
former  war.  Notwithstanding  the  commir- 
cial  jealousy  and  opposition  of  the  lingHsh,  the 
merchants  of  Glasgow  had  acquired  a  large 
share  in  the  tobacco  trade;  but  tlieir exports 
at  first  were  supplied  from  England,  till  they 
adapted  their  own  manufactures  to  the  colo- 
nial market ;  and  from  that  period  the  pros- 
perity of  .Scotland  lias  properly  commenced. 

'*\Vhen  the  nation  was  no  longer  agit;itcd 
by  domestic  faction,  literature  was  again  cul- 
tivated and  restored  with  iinexampled  $tiic« 
cess.  During  the  last  civil  wars  the  clas<<ical 
learning  for  wliich  the  Scots  were  early  dis- 
tinguished, was  absorbed  and  lost  in  the  con- 
tnnersial  vortex  of  religion  and  lilicny  ;  two 
names  ever  dear  to  mankind,  with  wl'iich  the 
world  has  alternately  been  guided  or  deceived. 
From  the  jestonition  down  to  the  union,  the 
only  author  of  eminence  whom  Scotland 
priMluced,  was  Burnet,  the  celebrated  biihop 
of  Sarum,  who,  when  transplanted  into  Eug-> 
land,  was  conspicuous  as  a  political  ^Titer, 
an  historian,  and  a  divine.  As  an  historian 
alone  he  descends  to  posterity  ;  and  his  cu- 
rious researches  into  fact^, '  the  unaffi'crod 
ease  and  simplicity  of  his  dramatic  narrative^ 
his  bold  and  glowing  delineation  ot  charac- 
ters, are  far  suiHrrior  to  every  historical  pro- 
duction of  the  period.  After  a  Umg  ipterval, 
the  (Ktetical  genius  of  the  Scots  was  revived 
in  the  tender  and  hixiiriant  Thomson  ;  but 
the  s^mrious  poems  of  Ossian,  a  recent  fc^r- 
gery,  still  contitiuc  to  -  pollute  : heir  history 
ana  to  corrupt  their  taste.  For  a  time  the  mn- 
thcmaiical  sciences  were  diligently  culti- 
vated;  and  the  medical  schools  established 
at  Edinburgh  accpiircd  an  high  rq)utation» 
which  is  Ktnl  prescr\'ed.  But  the  Scots,  when 
deprived  of  their  own,  contemplated  the  Eng- 
lisn  Constitution,  in  which  their  passions 
were  less  interested,  and  the  affairs  of  man- 
kind in  getR'ral,  from  which  they  were 
estranged,  with  a  m(»rc  discerning,  culm  and 
unprejudiced  eve  ;  and  in  metaphysical,  mo- 
ral and  political  scienct*-,  HunicanclSmithap- 
fxrar  without  a  com])etitor.  as  the  lir^t  and 
most  original  philoxiphcrs  of  the  apre.  Tim 
history  of  England  .-as  invesiigaied  by  Hume, 
not  with  the  eyes  of  a  jKitriot  but  a'i)hilo>o- 
plKT  ;  and  from  each  author  whcm  ne  con- 
sulted, selecting  aheruately  the  choicest  dic- 
tion, he  constructed  au  artful  narrative,  in 
-%vhirh  strength,  pKci^ion,  elegance,  and  a 
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copious  simpticUy  are  infinitely  diversified  ;  a 
parrative  interpe'rsed  throug^hout  with  the 
most  profound  reflections  ;  and,  though  par- 
tial, ijcrhaps,  to  a  particular  system  or  puny, 
enricned  with  the  moat  philosophical  views 
'of  the  arguments  and  peculiar  opinions  of  the, 
times.  Less  acute,  argumentative,  and  pro- 
found, but  more  correct,  invcuirve,  and  uni- 
formly eles^ant,  Robertson  Ui>])ired  to  the  na- 
tive graces  of  the  English  language,  Hud  add- 
ed the  rare  praise  of  bhorioOs  fidelity  to  the 
palm  of  history  which  Buchanan  originally 
confcrn'd  on  Scotland.  Their  steps  were 
followed  by  others  with  unequal  success ;  but 
a  few  original  authors  connnunicatc  their 
taste  and  literature.  If  not  a  portion  of  their 
divine  spirit,  to  their  age  or  nation  ;  and,  in- 
stead ofthat  classical  erudition  which  adorns 
England,  but  which  is  apt,  perhaps,  to  dege-  . 
nerate  into  verbal  or  at  least  gruinmatical  dis- 
quisition, philosophy,  moral  and  political,  is 
cultivated  in  Scotland,  whose  authors  are 
still  distinguished  by  their  science,  and  by  an 
original  freedom  of  thought  and  discussion. 
The  administration  of  justice  was  improved 
by  the  union.  When  hereditary  jurisdic- 
tions were  abolished,  each  country. was  re- 
lieved from  the  most  vexatious  oppression, 
and  thirty  sheriffships  at  the  disposal  of  go- 
vernment, soon  rcooucilcd  ihedisafl'ectedbar. 
The  supreme  judges,  whom  the  government 
had  no  mterest  to  Lias,  ceased  to  participate  in 
domestic  faction ;  but  the  court  of  session 
was  indebted  to  Forbes  for  its  present  purity, 
/vi'hich  succeeding  presidents  were  anxious  to 
preserve.  Perhaps  the  least  violent,  and  the 
xnottt  salutary  improvement  in  the  administra- 
.tion  of  justice,  is  to  o{)en  the  courts  of  justi- 
.ciaryandcxcheouer,  under  able  judges,  to  the 
same  causes  which  are  competent  to  the  ses- 
sion j  that  when  the  sulnecis  are  admitted,  in 
civil  questions,  to  the  ctiean  and  expeditious 
alternative  of  a  jury  trial,  tne  mutual  emula- 
tion of  the  three  courts  may  introduce  the 
same  simplicity  and  disp^lch  inlo  the  forms 
of  judicial  procedure.  The  presbyterian 
church,  so  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  the 
former  centurj-,  has  excited  little  attention 
during  the  present.  The  rights  of  parentage 
were  restored  in  the  last  years  of  queen  Anne. 
A  public  toleration  was  granted  to  episco|>al 
ministers,  using  the  liturgy,  and  accepting  the 
oaths  to  government,  which  were  artfully  im- 
posed on  thepresbyterian  clerg\',  with  animpli- 
cd acknowledgment,  to  which  it  wasdtllicult 
to  submit,  that  the  successor  to  the  crown  must 
profess  the  same  communion  wit!)  the  church 
of  England.  The  obvious  design  of  the  to- 
ries  in  these  acts,  was  to  sup{)iant  the  prcs- 
byterians  in  ecclesiastical  government ;  but 
the  last  act  has  disarmed  the  intolerance  of 
the  cler^',  while  the  first  has  introduced  a 
Vnild  and  more  liberal  spirit  into  the  establish- 
ed church.  While  the  choice  of  a  pastor  was 
lodged  ivitli  the  parish,  the  clergy  were  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  low  adulation ;  and, 
to  preserve  their  influence  over  the  people, 
they  were  obliged  to  cultivate  the  most  popu- 


lar and  fanatical  arts.  Grace  and  zeal  were 
invariably  preferred  to  moderation  and  learn- 
ing; but  tne  clergy  recommended  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  patrons  by  more  laudable  arts,  ac- 
ouired  more  Hberal  and  enlightened  ideas. 
The  austere  and  morose  enthusiasm  of  tlicir 
order  has  been  gradually  refined  ;  but  it  may 
be  qucsticmed  v/hether  the  rcvi\  jil  of  patron- 
age nas  contributed  murh  to  their  influence, 
or  to  the  stability  of  their  church.  Their 
dependence  on  the  patron  is  slight,  orof  sfiort 
duration ;  and  when  their  former  connexion 
ivith  the  proprietors  was  dissolved,  a  perni- 
cious emulation  was  namrally  excited,  pro- 
ductive of  litigious  and  endless  disputes. 
The  adherents  of  patronage,  in  opposition  to 
the  ponular  or  wild  prcsbylcrian*,  a-mn^cd 
themselicson  the  side  of  the  court ;  but  wiih- 
in  a  few  years  the  intolerance  even  of  those 
moderate  presbyterians,  occasioned  a  wide 
and  memorable  secession,  which  undermines 
and  threatens,  at  some  future  period,  to  over- 
turn their  establishment.  Wtiatever  fanati* 
cism  remains  in  Scotland  is  presertxd  by  the 
Sccfdcrs,  who  adhere  to  the  covenants'  and 
austere  morals  of  the  old  presbyterians  ;  und 
though  divided  among  themselves,  have  rc»n- 
tinned  rapidly  to  increase,  while  cniscopacv, 
destitute  of  en  thustasni  for  its  basis,  basal- 
most  disappeared. . 

**  But  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  union 
were  peculiarly  reserved  for  the  present  rcig:n. 
The  progress  of  industr\'and  trade  was  im- 
mense; new  mauufactures,  particularly  of 
silk,  were  introduced  with  success  ;  the  Scots 
employed  in  the  seven  years  war,  returned 
from  abroad  with  the  means  or  spirit  to  im- 
prove their  estates  ;  and  the  rapid  cultivation 
of  their  country  has  redoubled  the  produce 
and  the  value  of  the  soil.  •  Before  tlic  com- 
mencement of  the  American  war,  the  nier- 
chants  of  Glasgow  liad  engrossed  the  chiif 
trade  in  tobacco  for  exportation.  The  inttr- 
ruption  of  trade  during  that  disastrous  war, 
directed  their  capital  and  the  national  indus- 
tr\',  to  the  improvement  of  domestic  arts ;  and 
from  the  perfection  of  modem  machiner)', 
the  cotton  manufacture,  a  recent  acquisition, 
in  all  its  branches  so  prmligiously  increased, 
already  rivals  and  supplants  the  productions 
of  the  ancii'ni  looms  of  Indostan.  Doubtless 
much  is  to  be  ascrilied  to  the  spirit  and  pro- 
gressive state  of  the  nation  ;  but  without  an 
union,  its  unavailing  etTorts  would  have  still 
been  discountenanced  by  the  commercial  jea- 
lousy, and  depressed  by  il\c  influence  of  the 
English  government.  'J^he  recent  benefits  of 
the  union  are  truly  inestimable  $  and  if  its  ar- 
ticles, which  are  too  numerous,  and  on  some 
occasions  preclusive  of  improvements  have 
ever  been  infringed  from  inadvertcnc<^,'  a  Hri- 
tish  parliament  can  have  few  temptations  to 
depart  from  them  by  design.  National  ani- 
mosities are  at  length  obliterated ;  and  though 
still  regarded  as  scarcely  naturalixed,  the  Scots 
assimilate  so  fast  to  theianguaa^,  the  manners 
and  taste  of  UieEDgUsh^  that  ine  two  natitos 
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<ftseto  be  distineui«hn1  in  the  subsequent 
KUiory  of  the  Hniish  empire." 

As  an  appendix  to  this  volume,  is 
^iven  a  long  and  satisfactory  dissertation 
on  the  supposed  authenticity  of  Ossian*s 
Poems.  The  author  considersi  1.  Mac* 
pherson's  Roman  history  of  Britain ;  2. 
nis  traditions ;  3.  the  manners  imputed 
to  his  heroes ;  4.  the  real  origin  o£  the 
poems;  5.  the  contained  imitations  of 
ancient  and  modem  poets  ;  6.  tlie  pre- 
tended originals,  and  Macpherson's  own 
admission  of  imposture. 

'Perhaps  the  most  novel  and  curious  of 
these  chapters  is  that  which  indicates  the 
Highlander,  an  epic  poem  published  and 
avowed  by  Macpherson  i  n  1 758,  as  the 
basis  of  Fingal.  The  f  able  and  innu- 
merable passages  are  sliown  to  have 
been  borrowed,  or  transplanted. 

•*  When  the  ITighlander  is  exaniinetl,  it«i 
nlot  exhibits  the  vcrj  oiilliiiei  of  Fingjil. 
Swcin,  king  of  Norirav,  imaiHug  Scot- 
land with  a  i3r!E;eflect  and  a  nunieruus  army, 
is  opposed  by  Indulph,  its  seventy-fifth  king. 
Alpin*  a  young  cnieftain,  from  Lochulxr, 
joins  the  Scottish  army ;  explorej«  the  Norwe- 
gian camp  bv  night ;  *eng9gcs  in  stn2;le  com- 
bat, and  exclian<ses  shields  with  Ilaco  ;  and 
the  battle  is  decided  next  day  bvhis  prowcs:} 
and  address ;  the  Norwegian  fleet  is  burnt, 
and  the  invadinc  army  uestroyed.  ilaco, 
overpowered  with  his  band,  on  retreating  to 
a  wood,  is  generously  permitted  to  de^iart  by 
Alpin,  wliuin  iadulph  discovers  to  beht.<  nc- 
phow,  the  ioii  of  MalcoUn  1.  preserved  in  his 
infancy  from  theuuirderer«  of  his  father;  and 
on  hia  marriaze  with  ('ulena,  the  king's 
diughier,  Dun'us,  by  the  accidental  death  of 
his  uncle,  succeeds  \o  the  throne.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  Swein  is  converted  into  Swaran  in 
Fingal ;  with  this  difference  only  in  the  plot, 
that  the  scene  of  invasion  is  transferred  fmni 
Scotland  to  Inbnd,  and  the  time  from  the 
third  to  the  tenth  century.'* 

*•  That  the  Highlander  is  inferior  to  Fin- 
sil,  affordH  no  presunipiiou  whatsoever  that 
the  laUer  is  authentic.  The  author  was  then 
twenty-one  j  his  native  language  was  Kiir'^e  ; 
his  taste  was  not  yet  formed  ;  he  liad  not  at- 
tended 1>.  Blair's'  lecturer,  nor  acquired  the 
f^races  of  style,  or  a  suflteieut  command  of 
the  I'jiglisK  language.  Hut  the  poeni  dis- 
covers much  of  the  same  ima^^ry  and  inci- 
dents with  Fingal :  green  meteors,  clouds, 
and  mountains;  maid)»  in  armour,  ghosts, 
and  storms.  The  same  ambiiious  phraseology, 
straining  after  the  sublime,  which  is  so  apt 
to  degcnemte  into  bombast  in  Ossian,  be- 
comes quite  ludicrous  in  the  Highlander* 
from  the  antntorcd  taste  of  the  author.  Such 
fxpressioas  as  these*  which  repeatedly  recur : 
**  lie  fixed  his  vain  eves  on  the  ground : 
'•fierce  Denmark  belches  numbers  on  our 
**  laiul  2  the  glcambg  journey  of  the  am>rfl ', 


*'  talk^  on  Us  way  :  steel  speaks  on  stecT,  and 
**  cuts  its  brazen  journey  through  the  aim, 
"  across  the  silviT  erroiVof  theTav:  groans, 
•*  sj>cak  on  the  ]>inions  of  the  soutlieni  g;ile: 
**  the  kindling  virgin  Aames  along  the  talc  : 
"  and  send  the  palace  Haining  to  the  ^kies  ;'* 
hovy  ridifulou**  soever,  ore  derived  from  tlie 
same  source  nilti  Ossian's  style;  a  close  imi- 
tation of  Gray's  alliteration,  and  of  Mason's 
bombast.  Jhit  tiie  following  passages,  to  b« 
recognized  as  ()ssian*s,  require  oiiJy  to  \k 
translatevi  into  heroic  prose : 

**  Nonvegiati  firs,-  oft  brought  diem  o*cc  tjie 

waves 
"  For  Albion's  crown  ;  but  Albion  gave  them. 

graves.*' 

*'  Tell  Swaran,  tell  that  heart  of  pride^ 
**  CuthuUin  never  yields.  I  give  him  the  dark 
**  rolling  sea.  1  give  !iis  jieopic  graucs  iu 
*•  Erin."    Ossian,  i.  S?.0O. 

*'  1*hns  on  ^  night  when  rattling  tempests 

war, 
**  Thro*   broken  clouds,   appears  a  blazing 

star; 
*'  Now  veils  its  head ;  now  rushes  on  the 

sight, 
"  And  shoots  a  livid  horror  thro*  the  night. 

**  The  winds  come  down  on  the  woods ; 
"  the  turreots  rush  from  the  rocks ;  rain  ga- 
'<  thcrs  round  the  head  of  Cromla ;  the  red 
■  '•  stars  trtnnble  l^tween  the  Hying  clouds  '* 
Ossian,  i.  *JSd. 

'•  Athwart  the  gloom  the  streainitig  meteor 

saHs, — 
•'  Kindles  a  livid  circle  as  it  flies.'* 

«•  The  clouds  divided  By  over  the  sky,  and 
*'  shew  the  burning  stars.  The  meteor, — 
•*  token  of  death,  flies  sparkling  through  the 
•*  gUxmi :  it  rests  on  the  hill."  Id.  \S4, 
edit.  1773. 
•*  The  Scots,  a  .stream,   would   sweep  the 

Danes  j^vav ; 
**  The  iXines^  a  rock,  rc|wl  the  Scots'  array." 

•'  The  ranks  of  Sweno  stand  in  firm  array, 
«*  As  hoary  rocks  repel  tlie  raging  sea." 

"  As  roll  a  thousand  n-aves  to  a  rock,  so 
'«  Swaran's  host  came  on.  As  meets  a  rock, 
**  a  ihousand  waves,  so  Erin  met  Sw^rnu 
••  of  Spears."— *'Frothal  came  forth  with  the 
«*  stream  of  his  ))eople  ;  but  they  nM:i  a  rock. 
.*•  Fiuga!  *too4l  unmoved  ;  broken  they  rolled 
"  back  from  his  side."  Id.  65,  '.'35. 
«*  On  either  side  they  stretched  the  manly 

line, 
"  With  darling  gleam  tlic  steel-clad  ridges 

shine : 
«'  On  either  side  the  gloomy  lines  incedc; 
**  Foot  rose  with  foot,  and  head  advanced 

with  httul.—» 
"  Thus,  when  iw^  winds  descend  upon  the 

main, 
««  To  fight  their  battles  on  the  wat*r>'  plain ; 
•«  In  two  black  lines  the  equal  waters  crowd  ; 
•'  On  either  sid«  the  whilc-top'd  ridgci  nod; 
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f  At  length  they  break,  ^nd  nise  a  bobbling 

sound, 
f '  While  echo  rumbles  from  the  rocks  a- 

found.*- 

«•  Behold  the  battle  of  the  cliicft  I  It  is  the 
f*  storm  of  the  ocean  wlicn  two  spiriU  iiitct 
^'  &r  distant,  and  contend  for  the  rolling  of 
V  the  waves.  ITie  bun  if  r  hears  the  noi%c 
f^  from  his  hilt ;  he  sees  the  hmh  billows  ad- 
f*  vaneingYo  Ardven's  shore.**  Ossian,  i.  302. 
f*  The  kings  were  like  tiio  spiriiit  of  heaven, 
f  standing  p^ch  on  his  gloomy  cloud  ;  when 
i*  tliey  (H/ur  sbrnad  the  wind's,  and  Ijft  the 
«*  roaring  seas.  The  blue  tunibling  of  waves 
f*  is  before  them,  marked  with  the  paths  of 
**  iSbales.**  ii.  03.  •*  As  meet  t%%o  troubled 
f*  seas,  with  the  rolling  of  all  their  waves, 
*'  when  they  feel  the  wings  of  couteiidistg 
^<  winds,  on' the  rock-sided  frith  of  Lumon ; 
f  along  tlie  echoing  hills  is  the  dim  course  of 
9*  ghosts ;  from  the  blast  iidlthe  torn  groves 
'*  on  the  deep,  amidst  the  foamy  path  of 
f  whales.     So  ipixed  the  hosts.**    Id.  1^7. 

No  doubt  can  remain,after  reading  t}iis 
^squisitipUj  ^tth^  poptns  of  Qssian  4re, 

AlT.  VL  Note^  uiative  to  the  late  Transattl(Wf  tfi  tif  Mahrstta  Emftre.  Fort  fFr/itam^ 
D^Cimher  15,  1803.  With  #«  Appendix  of  o^icial  Dofumenti ;  andahosij^  Efi^ravln^t^ 
illuitraiivi  of  tke  several  Battfet^from  JDravttngs  takeu  on  the  Spot.    4rto.  pp.  t^90. 

THE  Mahr^tts^  Empire  was  founded,  ^n  herediury  right  to  the  office  of  pcish- 

abottt  the  middle  oif  the  seyenteenth  ccn-  wah^  and  was  partially  acknowledged 

jfury,  by  Seyajee,  the  lineal  descendant  in  that  capacity,  but  not  by  the  British 

of  a  bastard  son  of  Rana  Bh^m,  one  of  government. 

the  rajahs  of  Chittore,  who  are  pf  th^  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  in  1793» 

most  ancient  princes  of  Hindostan.     Se-  the  peishwali  was  a  party  to  the  treaty 


in  the  main,  inrentions  of  Macpherson  \ 
but  it  seems  that  certain  rimed  poems, 
perhaps  of  the  fourteenth  cpntury,  such 
as  Ossian's  religious  dispute  with  8t.  Piif 
trick,  Fingars  battle  with  Magnus,  tha 
death  of  Oscar,  and  others,  were  plun# 
dered  by  Macpherson  of  a  few  celebrated 
passages,  which  had  the  effect  of  betray* 
ing  the  hearer  into  an  opinion,  that  he 
recollected  the  poem  then  presetted  to 
him  for  the  first  time.  This  accounts 
for  stll  the  testimony  to  their  autlieuf- 
ticity,  which  has  occasionally  been  ob^ 
tained.  A  great  service  is  rendered  to 
history  by  this  detection,  as  sofne  injudi* 
cious  anuquaries  have  built  gf^  the  cvii 
dence  of  Qssian's  poems. 

These  volumes  are  an  honoiir  and  aa 
ornament  to  British  literature;  a  some 
thing  of  diffuseness  and  protraccion  may 
be  forgiven,  for  information  so  complete, 
and  instruction  so  sound. 


yajee*s  father  ^ad  been  minister  to  the 
ling  of  Beejapoor,  against  whom  Seva- 
|ee  revolted ,  with  success :  he  acquired  an 
independent  sovereignty  stretching  along 
the  coast,  nearly  from  Surat  to  Goa. 

Probably  Aurungzcbe  secretly*  assist- 
ed the  revolt  of  Sevajee ;  for  he  was  en* 
gaged  $n  war  with  the  iping  of  Beejapoor 


iof  peape  at  Seripgapatam,  and  obtained 
a  considerable  accession  of  (erritory  t9 
bi$  hereditary  dominions. 

During  tlip  ppriod  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  peace  of  Seringapatam  and 
the  arrival  of  lord  Wellesley  in  May, 
MbBt  a  Mahratta  chief,  Dowlut  Rao 
Scindia/acquired  great  ascendancy  in 


at  the  time:  but  finding  the  usurper,  h^s  country,  at  the  expencf  pf  the  peish 
who  had  great  ulents,  a«  ungovernable  wah*s  authority, 
as  the  king,  be  caused  the  son  and  sue-  Dowlut  kao  Scindia  holds  the  a^ 
cessor  of  Sevajee  to  be  murdered,  an^  pointment  of  deputy  to  the'  yaqncl  ul 
promoted  his  grandson  to  the  crowui  mntuluV,  which  is  an  of&c<^  simjlar  to 
under  the  control  of  a  peishwali.  that  of  viceroy,  under  the  grpat  mogul. 
By  df  grec$  the  authority  of  the  pe-  In  the  name  of  this  deposed,  blinded  un- 
ishwah  almost  disappeared,  the  state  fortunate  emperor.  Shah  Auluin,  Scin^ 
crumbled  into  independent  chieftaincies,  dia  raised  troops,  and  formed  con^ 
and  an  incoherent  ieu4^  aristocracy  dp-  nections  with  the  French  \  and  began  to 
mineered  locally  :*  it  continued,  how-  hope  for  the  European  assistance,  requi- 
?__n 1 i.,j-*  .V  ^j^^  ^^  make  head  against  the  Britisl^ 

power. 

Hi^  attachment  to  the  Fr^nph  ^«is  ifi- 


ever,  nominally  to  acknowledge  the  ra-. 
jah  of  Sattavnh.  as  ppish>yah;  whose 
arrangements  with  foreign  powers  were 
^resumed  to  be  binding  throughout  the 
Mahratta  state.  The  rajah  of  Berar, 
also  a  descendant  of  Seysjee,  claimed 


herited  fropi  his  uncle,  M^dajge  Scindia. 
About  the  yfiar  1784,  a  rrenchmaii, 
named  De  Boigne,  who  had  been  ad- 


•  ^Q  Historical  Fragments  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  p.  127-133 
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fenttted  Into  the  company's  military  ser- 
vice at  Madras,  gave  up  his  commission) 
announced  an  intention  of  proceed incj  to 
Russia,  by  the  way  of  Iraan  and  the  Cas- 
pian shore  ;  and  obtained  from  Mr.  Has- 
tings, wJio  was  then  at  Lucl^now,  no( 
merely  permission  to  pas$  the  company's 
frontier,  but  letters  ro  facilitate  bis  jour- 
pcy. 

De  Bot;;ne  crossed  th^  Jumna  at  the 
critical  period  when  Madajee  Scindia 
was  Strug fi^lihg  to  obtain  the  per*»on  of 
the  mogui,  a^d  the  consequent  claims 
pver  the  empirp  of  Hindostan.  De 
Botgne*  n;iturally  an  adventurer,  made ' 
^n  oifer  of  his  military  service,  which 
Scindia  eagerly  accepted  :  nor  could  he 
hare  f  )un4  a  more  useful  coadjutor* 
The  i|itive  troops  were  subjugated  to 
discipline  :  Frenchmen  were  collected, 
^nd  employed  as  officers ;  and  it  was 
principally  by  the  ai4  of  I^e  Boigne  that 
Scindia  subdued  the  Seiks,  chastised  the 
Rajpoot  princes,,  and  maintained  pos- 
session of  the  imperisd  city  of  Delhi,  of 
the  essential  fortress  of  Agra,  and  of  the 
sacred  person  of  the  emperor. 

Among  the  French  officers  collected 
by  De  Boigne,  his  sagacity  distinguished 
•early  the  young  Du  Pcrront  a  relation, 
as  u  supposed)  of  the  celebrated  oriental* 
'ist,  AnquetiL  To  htm  was  intrusted 
early  the  command  of  six  battalions  :  by 
his  assistance  and  activity  De  Boigne 
contrived  to  erect  a  foundery,  to  cast 
cannon,  and  to  create  an  artillery. 

To  defray  the  expence  of  these  under- 
takings, Scindia  assij^ned  a  vast  territory 
to  De  Boigne,  as  jaidad,  or  military  go- 
vernor, and  granted  him  a  considerable 
jaghire,  or  personal  estate.     Thus  De 
Boigne  became  possessed  of  a  rank  and 
influence   among    the  inhabitants,    ap- 
proaching iq  sovereignty,  in  its  charac- 
ter, splendor,  and  emc«u:y.     The  death 
ef  bis  patron,  Madajee  Scindia,  in  1793, 
gave  independeoce  to  the  power  of  De 
Boigne  I  he  was  equally  necessary  to  the 
sQccessor,  Dowlut  RaO  3cindia,  and  not 
equally  obliged  to  him  ;   and  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  that  De  Eff^'gne,  al- 
though he  called,  himself,  with  oriental 
courtliness,  the  servant  of  Dowlut  Rao, 
aniji  the  slave  of  <he  blind  emperor.  Shah 
Aultmi,  the  represenutive  of  the  house 
of  Timur,  was  forming  projects  of  per- 
sonal aggrandi-icement,  which  compre- 
hended an  ascent  to  •  the  throne  of  Au- 
rungzebe. 

On  a  sudden,  this  ambitious  adren- 
tuter  cpmpiained   that  his  constitution 


failed  him ;  and,  in  1796,  he  set  «at  for 
Europe,  leaving  Perron  the  depository 
of  his  power,  and  the  hostage  for  his  re* 
turn.  Probably  he  wished  to  negotiate 
witli  the  government  of  France,  for  the 
requisite  aid  and  co-operation  :  he  allied 
himself  in  that  country  with  a  noble  an 4 
honourable  family;  but,  finding  the  ctn* 
Tulsed  state  of  Paris  unfavourable  to 
assistance,  and  unsafe  for  opulence,  h^ 
came  to  reside  in  Great  Britain. 
^  After  the  accession  of  Bonaparte,  Mr. 
De  Boigne  was  invited  again  to  Paris, 
and  consulted  about  the  a^iirs  of  India* 
The  French  army  of  Hindostan,  though 
well -disciplined  and  al-med,  laboured 
under  the  disadvantage*  that  there  J^a^ 
HO  sufficient  number  of  Frenchmen  to 
complete  the.necessary  establishment  of 
subaltern  officers.  Perron  had  endea- 
voured to  supply  their  place  by  Swiss, 
Germans,  and  Portuguese,  who  were  to 
be  displaced,  as  soon  as  proper  substi* 
tutes  could  be  procured  from  thomother* 
country* 

ITie  resumption  of  the  unproductive 
settlement  of  Pondicherry,  which,  by 
the  ill-weighed  treaty  of  Amiens,  was  to 
revert  to  the  French,  gave  to  Bonaparte 
the  right  of  sending  to  India  a  formida- 
ble body  of  chosen  men,  under  pretext 
of  colonial  defence.  The  number  of 
troops  destined  for  this  emb;irkationwas^ 
1400;  cf  whom  200  were  young  men  of 
respectable  connections,  who  had  re* 
ceived  a  thoroughly  military  education. 
A  numerous  and  expensive  rtnt  major  was 
attached  to  the  expedition,  which  Linois 
transported  to  Hindostan,  merely,  it  was 
said,  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  to 
botanize  in  the  ditches  of  Pondicherry, 
or  scrape  the  saltpetre  from  its  ruins. 

These  200  young  men,  who  went  out 
as  private  soldiers,  were  provided  with 
tlie  equipment  of  officers ;  and  were  in- 
tended, it  is  presumed,  to  migrate  singly, 
or  in  very  small  parties,  to  the  Mahrat- 
tas,  where  Perron  was  expecting  them, 
and  had  prepared  advantageous  situa- 
tions. 

Tlae  Vigilance  of  the  governor-general 
of  India,  well  aware  of  the  consequences 
.  of  furnishing  French  officers  to  the  Mah- 
rattas,  drew  a  tether  round  the  French 
territory;  and  these  young  adventurers 
fonnd,  on  landing,  that  their  peregrina* 
tions  were  not  suffered  to  exceed  the 
contracted  limits  of  their  own  territory. 
They  loudly  complained  they  were  en 
cagt;  and  so  they  were,  as  far  as  regard- 
ed admission  into  tlie  interior  of  liulia. 
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Not  only  these  200  officers  were  destined 
for  the  service  of  Perron's  army,  in  alli- 
ance with  the  Mahrattas,  hut  the  greatest 
part  of  the  private  men  also  were  to  be 
employed  as  Serjeants,  bombardiers,  and 
^nnners^.  The  artillery,  which  the  Bri- 
^sb  had  already  foand  to  be  f4r  ad- 
vano^,  was  to  have  derived  an  entire 
finish  from  adapted  artists  and  engineers. 
Tlic  annual  revenues  of  the  countries 
subject    to    monsieur    Perron,  derived 

Jiartly  from  territorial  possessions,  partly 
roin  forms  of  taxation,  are  stated  to 
have  amounted  to  1 ,700,0001.  sterling  : 
they  were  levied  in  a  district,  extending 
toward  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus,  through 
the  Funjaub,  and  comprehending  Agra, 
Delhi,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  doab  of 
the  Jumna  and  Ganges,  on  the  north- 
western frontier  of  our  Hindosun- 

••  The  existence  of  Monsieur  PeirOn's 
pi>wcr  was  not,  however,  ihc  cause  of  tlic 
present  war  in  Imiia;  although,  in  th^  event 
of  Jt  continuance  of  the  war  wiih  Fruucc,  it 
migiu  have  proved  highly  xlangeroua  to  the 
Bniisb  interests,  and  must  have  occasioned 
di&cusbious  with  Scindia.  Tlic  causes  of  the 
war  with  Scindia  were  confinetl  to  the  miU- 
tarv  movements,  and  to  the  hostile  language 
•niiconductof  thatchief  «^mIof  his  allies!  'liic 
dcsirociion  of  Monsieur  Perron's  force  neccji- 
ftarily  became  a  primary  nhjeet  of  tlie  ^\*ar, 
commenced  on  distiuc;  grounds  of  cumplaiut 
aguinHt  Scindia. 

••  The  forces  asscniMrd  in  different  quar- 
ters of  India,  for  tlic  purpose  of  carrying  into 
eiTect  ihc  gjovernor-general's  compreliensivc 
plan  of  0(>erations  against  the  confederate 
\Ialiratia  chieftains,  amounted  to  about 
A4,9l«  men,  exclusive  of  pioneers,  gun  las- 
ears^  and  persons  attached  to  tlic  store  and 
ordnance  (le[>artments. 

**  The  armv  under  the  personal  commajid 
of  general  l^ke  consisted  of  three  regiments 
of  Kuropean,  and  five  regiments  of  native, 
cavalry,  about  two  hundred  Kuropt'an  artil- 
lery, one  i\>hnent  of  Kiiropcans,  and  eleven 
battilions  of  native  infantry,  amounting  al- 
together to  about  10,50()  men.  Tlic  dinposi- 
tion  of  this  force,  towards  the  commencement 
of  the  month  of  August^  1803,  is  exhibited 
in  Uie  order  of  bqtile  which  if  annexed. 
It  is  necessary  however  to  ohsene,  that  of 
I  his  force,  his  majestv's  ei^uhth  regiment  of 
dragoons,  the  sixth  rtgnncntof  native  cavalry, 
and  the  second  brigade  of  native  infantry,  had 
nf)t  yet  joiuctl  thi'  arnt>%  The  second  bri- 
ga4le,  and  sixth  regiment  of  native  cavalry, 
were  ai  Ano])slieer ;  and  tiie  eighth  rcglmeut 


t 


of  dragoons  bad  onlv,.  at  this  period',  feceirej 
its  horses  from  the  Nawaub  Vizier,  and  vvai 
not  yet  prepared  to  moic  from  Cawnpore. 

*''In  addition  to  this  force,  about  360O> 
men  were  assembled  near  Allahabad,  for  the 
purpose  of  invading  the  province  of  Bundd- 
cund ;  and  about  l.'0(K)  men  were  ccdiected  at 
Mirzapoor,  to  cover  the  province  and  city  .of 
Benares,  as  well  as  to  guar<I  the  passes  in  that 
ouarter.  Measures  *  were  also  adopted  for 
inc  defence  of  the  whole  line  of  the  frontier, 
from  Miraapoor  to  Mtdnapoor. 

•*  The  troops  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  major-general  WcUeslcy,  in  ilie  De- 
kan,  amounted  to  1 6, 823  nien /exclusive  of 
which,  a  foiee  was  left  at  Foonah,  consisting 
-of  a  detachment  of  bis  majesty's  t)4th  regi- 
ment, and  1095  sepoys,  whieh  were  deemed 
fully  suiHcient,  in  conjunction  with  such 
troops  as  the  peishvrah  himself  had  at  Poo- 
nah,  to  afTord  complete  protection  to  hit 
highness,  and  to  repel  any  attack  which  might 
be  made  upon  thai  city,  'llic  foree  assem-^ 
bled  for  the  invasion  ot  the  province  of  Cu^ 
tack  amounted  to  521 6  men." 

Of  this  army  the  operations  are  here 
detailed  in  an  historical  military  official 
documented  manner ;  biit  with  less  lucid 
order  and  distinctness  of  design  than  the 
narrative  of  sir  Robert  Wilson  has  dis- 
played. It  wtU  be  ready  however*  with 
entire  reliance  and  with  patriotic  satis- 
faction. The  turning  pointy  or  catas- 
trophe of  the  war,  may  be  placed  at  die 
storming  of  the  fortress  of  AUy-ghur ; 
we  transcribe  the  impressive  relation : 

^  Under  these  circumstances,  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  by  the  direct  order  of  the 
governor-general  above  stated,  on  the  9Qi\\  of 
August,  1803,  moved  into  the  Mabratta  jer- 
ritories,  witii  the  intention  of  attacking  mon- 
sieur Perron's  force,  which  had  been  aaseni- 
bled  at  a  short  distance  fr<*m  the  fortress  of 
AUy-Ghur.  The  army  reached  this  point 
about  seven  o'clock  iu'  the  morning  of  the 
2yth.  llic  enemy  immediately  struck  their 
tents,  and  the  Mnplc  of  their  ctvalrv  drew 
up  6n  the  pla'm  close  to  the  fort  of  AUy- 
Ghur.  Monsieur  Perron's  position  was 
strong  and  favourable  for  repellrngthe  attack 
of  the  British  army.  His  front  was  cotn- 
pletely  covered  by  an  extensive  swamp,  which 
m  some  pans  is  not  forduble ;  the  right  flank 
was  protected  by  the  fort  of  Ally-Ghur ;  and 
his  left  derived  considerable  strength  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground  on  that  side,  and  from 
the  position  of  some  villages  which  were  occa- 
pied  bv  |)Qrttes  of  his  troops.  Monsienr  Per- 
ron's force  was  estimated  to  amount  to  a^ut 


*  It  has  appeared  unnecessary  to  state  in  this  place  the  detail  of  these  measures,  as  it  would 
foedithcult  to  exhibit,  in  a  Aitsiri  eom|)ass,  tlie  number  and  dis|x)sitinu  of  the  troops  emplo\-ed 
€*\\  this  service,  it  will  be  .vufftcient  to  observe,  that  every  arrangement  was  adopted*  which 
could  insure  the  comi)Ktc  attainment  of  the  impgrtant  phjects  proposed  to  be  derived  from  a 
cotnprclicnsive  and  cillcieui  system  of  defence, 
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'Cftef  n  thousand  horse,  of  which  from  foor 
te  five  thousand  were  regular  car  airy. 

•*  The  commander  in  chief  havi'n«;  deter- 
mined to  turn  the  left  flank  of  monsieur  Por- 
Ton's  force,  the  British  cavalrv  were  formed 
into  two  lines,  and  advanced  to  the  attack, 
supported  by  the  infantry  in  three  and  four 
lilies,  according  astlie  confined  nature  of  the 
^ound  would  penttit.  During  the  advance 
of  the  cavalry,  the  enemy  kept  up  a  »niart 
fire  of  matchlocks  from  a  village  which  t!ie 
cavalry  liad  to  pass ;  and  a  large  cohimn  of 
the  enemy's  caTalry,  headed  by  a  regular  corps 
of  horse,  approached  sulHciontiy  near  to  en- 
al>Ie  the  Bnitsh  <:avalry  to  fire  a  feiv  rounds 
from  their  galloper  guns,  which  succeeded 
in  forcing  the  enemy  to  retire.  The  excellent 
fixynt  displayed  by  the  British  cavalry,  and 
the  regular  and  determined  advance  of  the 
'*t-holc  army,  so  completely  overawed  mon- 
sieur Perron  and  his  troop/>  that  they  retired 
as  fast  as  the  British  troops  advanced,  and 
finaUy  quitted-  the  field  without  venturing  to 
risk  an  engagement. 

*'  Several  attempts  were  made  to  charge 
the  enemy's  cavalry,  but  the  rapidity  of  their 
retreat  prevented  the  possibility  of  efl'ccting 
this  desirable  object.  The  commander  in 
ehief  was  with  the  British  cavalry  the  whole 
day,  and  charged  in  person  at  the  "head  of  the 
l?7ch  dragoons. 

*•  Although  the  early  retreat  of  monsieur 
Pierron*s  force  prevented  the  commander  in 
chief  from  bringing  him  to  a  general  cngage- 
Ecenty  the  operations  of  the  I'Qth  of  August 
'werc  attended  with  beneficiul  consequences, 
in  establishing  the  superiority  of  our  urnis 
over  the  power  of  the  enemy  :  monsieur  Per- 
ron's reputation  received  a'  powerful  shock 
Ivom  the  events  of  that  day ;  and  the  defec- 
tion of  several  of  his  confederates  dcmon- 
atratedat  (wce  their  doubts  of  his  power,  and 
their  conviction  of  our  superioriiy.  After 
the  action  the  commander  in  chief  took  pos- 
session of  the  town  of  Cocl,  and  the  annv 
encamped  to  the  northward  of  it,  between 
the  town  and  ilic  fort  of  Ally-Ghur. 

*'  This  fort  is  of  singular  strength  :  it  has 
a  broad  and  deep  ditch  with  a  fine  glacis,  ami 
the  country  for  a  mile  round  is  levelled,  and 
compteteiy  exposed  in  every  point  to  the  fire 
of  the  fort.  There  is  only  one  entrance,  whicii 
'  is  very  intricate,  and  over  a  narrow caui»e way, 
under  which  the  enemy  had  commenced  a 
mine*  but  had  omitted  to  construct  a  draw- 
bridge ;  and  thus  our  troops  were  enabled  to 
pass  the  ditch  on  the  causeway,  and  imme- 
diately to  assail  the  body  of  the  place. 

"  As  soon  as  the  anuy  had  taken  up  its 
gjouod  near  Coel,  general  Lake  summoned 
monsieur  Pedroo,  Uie  commander  of  Aliy- 
Ohur,  to  surrender  the  fort ;  but  after  several 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  save  the  effusion  of 
^  blood,  and  to  persuade  the  garrison  to  eva- 
cuatc  the  place,  general  Lake  found  himself 
c^ompelled  to  adopt  more  decisive  measures, 
and  dclenniaed  to  attempt  to  carry  the  fori 


hyassanlt,  rather  than  by  the  slower  opera- 
tions of  a  regular  siege. 

*<  In  conlormity  to  this  resolution*  the 
fort  was  stormed  on  the  morning  of  the  4ih 
of  September.  The  honourable  lieutenant- 
Ci>l.  Monsoii  commanded  the  storming  partv, 
consisting  of  a  detachment  of  artillery  wiibk 
two  twelve-pounders,  four  comnanies  of  Ins 
majesty's  70th  regiment,  the  first  battalion  4th 
rc^me'nt  native  infantry,  four  companies  of 
the  second  battalion  17th'  icffiment,  reinforced 
afterwonls  by  the  second  battalion  4th  regi- 
ment native  in&ntrv. 

"  Lieutenant-colonel  Monson  conducted 
the  attack  with  the  utmost  deeroe  of  gallantry* 
juilgment»  skill,  and  fortitude.  'I'lie  troops 
moved  down  to  withiu  six  hundred  yatds  of 
the  sortie  of  the  fort  about  three  o'clock 
A.M.  There  was  only  one  passase  acroM 
the  ditch  into  the  fort,  and  this  roaa  wasfbl- 
lowed  by  lieutenant-colonel  Monson 

**  AUer  waiting  until  the  hour  fixed  for 
the  assault  (half  past  four  o'clock),  the 
storming  {larty  moved  on  (under  cover  of  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  British  batteries  eracted 
for  that  purpose),  and  arrived  within  one 
hundred  yards  of  the  fort  before  they  wereper- 
ceived :  us  soon,  however,  as  col.  Monson  saw 
that  he  was  discovered,  he  eudeavoured,  by 
pushing  on  with  the  two  flank  companies  of 
the  7t>th  to  enter  the  fort  along  with  the  guard 
stationed  outside  of  the  gates,  hehiad  a  strong 
breastwork  which  covezcd  the  entrance.  The 
colonel  succeeded  in  passing  the  breastwork, 
•  but  he  found  the  first  gate  shut.  Two  lad- 
ders were  immediately  appHed,  on  which 
major  Macleod,  of  tlie  7()th  regiment,  with 
two  grenadiers,' attcmutcd  to  mount;  but 
they  were  forced  to  delist  by  a  most  foriiYida* 
bic  row  of  pikcmen,  who  menaced  every 
assaikmt  with  certain  destruction.  A  twelve^ 
pounder  was  then  brought  up;  but  some 
time  elapsed  before  it  could  be  pUiced  opfio- 
site  the  gate,  which  was  situated  in  an  in- 
convenient direction  near  the  flank  of  a  bas- 
tion. Four  or  fi^e  rounds  utio  fired  before 
any  effect  was  produced  on  the  gate ;  and 
during  this  inter\'id,  which  lasted  abottt 
twenty  minutes,  the  storming  P^rty  was  ex- 
posed to  a  most  severe  and  rakmg  fire  of  grape 
and  wall  pieces,  and  matchlocks.  Oor  prtn* 
cij>al  loss  was  sustained  at  this  place.  Colonel 
Monson  was  wounded  here  uy  a  pike,dt$- 
eharged,  it  is  thought,  from  a  gun:  at  this 
spot  were  also  killed  the  four  erenadier  offi- 
cers and  the  adjutant  of  the  7uth  regiment* 
with  lieutenant  Turton,  of  the  4th  regiment 
of  native  infantry. 

'*  As  soon  as  the  first  gjate  was  blown 
open^  the  troops  advanced  in  a  circular  di- 
rection (round  a  strong  bastion  of  maiafnry« 
along  a  narrow  road,  and  through  two  gate* 
ways,  which  were  easily  forced)  to  a  fourth 
gateway  leading  to  the  body  of  tbe  phce ; 
during  which  time  they  were  much  annoyed 
by  a  heavy  cross  fire  in  every  direction.  It 
was  a  work  of  ff^ati  difficulty  befoie  the 
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twcWe-potihder  could  be  brought  up,  and 
when  it  arrived,  tlie  rate  was  too  strongly 
fotcned  to  Ix:  forced.  Alajor  Macleod,  how- 
ever, puslied  through  the  wicket  ami  entered 
the  fort;  after  which  very  little  opposition 
ensued,  and  the  fort  was  coaipletely  carried. 
The  general  defence  of  this  fort  was  very 
rigorous,  and  lasted  for  one  hour;  aud  our 
loss  was  extremely  severe.  The  French  coivr 
inandant,  M.  Pe'dron,  was  uken  prisoner. 
As  soon  as  the  British  troops  had  entered  the  ^ 
body  of  the  place,  the  garrison  endeavoured 
to  escape  in  evcnr  direction :  many  jumped 
ipto  tlie  ditch,  others  were  drowned.  About 
two  thousand  were  killed  9  some  surrendered, 
•nd  were  permitted  to  quit  the  fort  by  the 
commander  in  chief,  who  was  close  to  the 
fort  observing  the  result  of  his  bold  and  well- 
.  planned  attack. 

*'  A  large  quantity  of  stores  and  ordnance 
was  found  tn  the  fort,  with  some  tumbrils  of 
money,  which  the  storming  party  divided  on 
the  spot. 

*•  The  fall  of  the  fort  of  Ally-Gburwas 
attended  with  the  acquisition  of  most  of  the 
military  stores  belonging  to  the  French  party. 
This  was  the  place  of  residence  ot  monsieur 
Perron,  and  it  was  the  great  dep6t  of  his  mi- 
litary stores. 

•'  The  necessary  arrangements  for  tlie  sc- 
euritv  of  the  fort  of  Allj-Ghar»  and  for  the 
marcn  of  the  army  having  been  completed 
on  tho  7th  of  September,  tlie  commander  iti 
chief  moved  on  that  day  towards  Delhi :  A 
battalion  of  sepoys  was  left  in  Ally-Ghur, 
and  a  drawbridge  applied  to  the  ^teway :  the 
place  may  now  be  considered  as  impregnable 
to  any  native  power 

**  On  the7tti  of  September  the'commander 
in  chief  receifed  a  letter,  under  date  the  dth 
of  SqitembcXy  from  monsieur  Perron,  in- 
fprmtng  the  commander  in  chief  that  he  had 
resided  the  service  of  Dowlut  Rao  Scindiah, 
apd  requesting  permission  to  pass-  with  his 
family,  property,  and  the  officers  of  his  suite, 
to  Lucknow,  through  the  territory  of  the  ho« 
noura^blecompany,  and  of  the  Nawaub  Vi- 
zier. Monsieur  -Perron  also  applied  to  the 
commander  in  chief  for  a  tufhcient  escort, 
;  to  be  composed  either  of  British  troops,  or 
his  own  body  i^ard.  General  I^kc  im- 
mediately complied  with  monsieur  Perron's 
request,  and  permitted  monsieur  Perron  to 
proceed  through  the  British  territory  attended 
ty  a  British  ofticer,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  meet  monsieur  Perron  on  the  frontier^  and  . 


to  conduct  him  to  Lucknow.  General  Laka 
also  permitted  monsieur  Perron  to  be  escorted 
by  liM  own  body  guard,  and  provided  for  the 
reception  of  monsieur  Perron  in  the  coni^ 
pnn\*s  territories,  and  those  of  the  Nawaub 
Vizier  with  every  mark  of  respect  and  ho« 
^lour." 

Tlie  subsequent  battle  of  Delhi  was  a 
contest  with  native  generals,  and  ter- 
minated in  the  usual  assertion  of  Euro* 
pean  superiority.  General  Lake  had  a 
horse  killed  under  him,  and  displayed 
hts  habitual  gallantry  and  resources* 
The  unfortunate  emperor  Shah  Aulum 
sent  to  general  Lake  immediately  after 
the  action*  to  express  his  aoxious  desire 
to  place  his  person  and  authority  finder 
tlie  protection  of  the  victorious  arms  of 
the  British  government.  And  thus  every 
object  of  the  war  was  completely  at* 
tamed:  the  native  news*wnters  cele- 
brated, with  oriental  warmth  of  colottr- 
ing,  the  emancipation  of  their  ancient 
emperor  from  tne  lone  controul  of  a 
French  faction;  they  uescribed  him  as 
recovering  his  sight  from  excess  of  joy; 
and  as  conferring  on  general  Lake,  with 
unsolicited  eagerness,  the  titles  **  sword 
of  the  stater  "  hero  of  the  land," 
<*  lord  of  the  a^,"  and  **  victor  m  war.'* 

The  appendix  contains  various  treaties 
and  other  public  papers,  referred  to  in 
tlie  narrative.  It  is  decorated  with  en- 
graved plans  of  the  principal  engage- 
ments. A  documeiit,  which  was  to  have 
been  numbered  B,'  is  apparently  sup- 
pressed; perhaps  because  it  contained 
particulars  of  Mr.  De  Boigne,  which  we 
nave  endeavoured  to  learn  and  to  supply 
from  less  responsible  sources  of  in- 
telljgence. 

The  cosmopolite  will  partake  the  .  sa- 
tisfaction of  the  country  in  this  exten- 
sion of  British  influence  over  the  east ; 
an  influence  which  dispenses  the  benefits 
of  increased  security,  of  wiser  legisla* 
tion,  of  comprehensive  tolerance,  of  ex- 
tended traffic,  of  arts  more  useful,  of 
opulence  more  diffiisive,  of  exemplary 
civilization,  and  of  printed  instruction. 


Art.  VTT.  Sri^f  Remarh  on  the  Mabratta  JVar^  and  on  the  Rise  and  Progreu  of  the 
French  Estublishmeni  in  Hindostant  under  Generals  De  Boigne  and  PerruB*  ^vo. 
pp.33. 


THIS  is  a  shorter,  but  a  less  instruc- 
tive and  le&s  interesting  account  of  the 
^ahputta  war,  than  that  contained  in 
lord  Wellesley's  notes:  wlience  a  neat 
epitome,  cheaply  accessible,  would  yet 


be  welcome  to  a  numerous  class  of  read* 
ers. 

What  most  peculiarizes  this  publica- 
tion is  the  following  attempt  at  a  logical 
justification  of  hostilities;   the  policy^ 
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MDde&ee,  and  'good  conduce  crf[  which 
have  not  been  brought  into  question* 

**  After  «ll  that  has  been  said  and  rumouT- 
ed  respecting  the  justice  and  the  policy  of  the 
5f  ahratta  %var,  the  qoestton  may  be  resohred 
into  four  short  and  simple  propositions.^ 

*'  First.  Had  not  the  peishwa,  who  is  an 
acknowledged  sovereign  prince,  a  right  to  en- 
ter into  an  alliance  with  a  foreign  state,  pro- 
vided the  terms  of  such  alliance  did  not 
trench  upon  the  pririleges,  territories,  and 
estates,  ^f  any  of  Uie  feudal  chieftains  of  the 
Mahratta  cmpitt  ? 

♦•  Secondly.  Had  not  the  British  govcrn- 
floent  a  right  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
the  peishwa,  provided  such  tieaty  did  not  in- 
sRsde  the  lawful  tntcreats,  or  the.possessions 
of  other  sutes,  or  of  the  feudal  chieftain*'  of 
the  Mahntta  empire  ? 

*  *  Thirdly.  Had  the  confederated  chieftaips^ 
Scindia  anJl  the  mjah  of  Berar,  a  right  to 
make  war  on  the  British  gwerumeqt,  be- 
canse  their  meditated  schemes  of  treasonable 
aggression  against  their  lawful  sm-creign  were 
coanteiacted,  and  likely  to  be  frustrated,  by" 
thr  treaty  in  question  ? 
.  "  Fourthly  and  lastly.  Would  it  not  have 
^en   incumoent  on   the  governor-general^ 

A&T.  VIII.    Sir  JoHM  Froissart's  Cbronkltiof  EnslanJt  France^  and  the  aJjdiwhig 
Comttrietf  from  the  latter  Part  of  the  Reijgn  ef  Edward  IL  tatbe  Coronatiotkof  Henry 
IV^t  luwiy  trmukUed  from  the  hett  French  EdUiona;  with  Variations  and  Jfdditumt 
from  many  ceUhroted  ManmcripU,    By  Thomas  Johnii.    VoL  I.  4to.  pp.  835. 


even  had  the  confederated ,  chieftains  acted 
otherwise  than  they  did,  and  not  sought  the 
quarrel,  tcr  have  insisted  on  Sindia's  dismiss- 
ing the  French  officers,  and  disbanding  the 
French  army  ?  or  at  least  to  have  coerced  ann 
modified  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  nrevent 
its  becoming  an  instrument  of  our  destrue- 
tion  in  the  hands  of  Fnince? 

•*  To  these  jMropositioDs  it  is  easy  to  reply ; 
and  in  common  justice  the  only  answer  that 
can  be  ^xtn  is  obvious.  But,  layiutf  aside 
tlic  relative  rights  of  ibe  peJshwa  and  feudal 
chieftains ;  the  latter  queslion  i*  of  ^uch  mag- 
nitude, as  to  render  it  the  imperious  duty  of 
the  governor-gcucral  to  protect  the  empire 
committed  to  his  cliargc ;  and  bv  all  justifia* 
ble  means  iii  his  power  to  establish  BritifeU 
influence  paramount  to  tliat  of  France 
throu^^out  the  Mahratta  empire.'* 

A  FrenJi  poet  observes  :— 

"  I/?s  nsurpatenrs  des  pT0\'ince9 
•  «•  En  devicnnent  les  justes  princes* 
^*  £n  dounant  de  plus  ju&tes  loix.*'        ^ 

Happy  the  nation  i  whose  conqnestSp 
although  accompanied  with  this  excuse^ 
require  not  this  apology  1 


OOOD  authors  and  bad  authors  differ 
from  each  other  precisely  as  good  and 
bad  men  do ;  the  bad  think  only  of  the 
present,  whereas  the  good  place  tbeir 
bope  in  a  hereafter.    The  fame  which  a 
living  writer  acquires  is  not  worthy  to 
be  called  fame ;  it  is  most  frequently  the 
early  and  deceitful  sunshine  of  an  April 
momingi  soon  to  be  overclouded.      If 
the  most  successful  adventurer  for.  lite- 
rary honours  would  coolly  analyse  the 
applauses .  whrch  he  obtains,  and  inves- 
tig;ate  the  different   motives  to  which 
tisey  may  be  traced,  he  would  receive  a 
useful  though  humiliating  lesson.    Per- 
haps his  works  derive  an  interest  from 
bis  personal  circumstances,  which  will 
necessarily  die  with  him.    A  friendly 
reviewer    may  have    promulgated   his 
praises  in  the  plural  tone  of  authorita- 
tive criticism,  or  the  talking  critics  dnd  it 
convenient  to  be  upon 'good  terms  with 
bsznv  because  his  table  is  well-served, 
aud  his  guests  well  chosen.    Perhaps  he 
has  been  extolled  by  the  laudable  pride 
cjf  his  townsfolk ;  the  nationality  of  his 
countrymen  is  interested  in  exaggerating 
his  merits,  or  his  fellow  sectarians  force 
i^m  into  notice.    He  may  have  blown 


the  trumpet  of  liberty  and  made  himself 
conspicuous  by  standing  alone;  or  played 
first  fiddle  in  the  chorus  of  loyalty,  have 
ridiculed  those  whom  the  public  thought 
ridiculous,  and  calumniated,  those  wno 
were  alres^ly  the  objects  of  popular  hat- 
red. He  has  hit  the  temper  of  the  times, 
and  fancies  his  little  bark  sails  rapidly* 
when  she  has  only  been  going  vnxh  the 
stream. 

**  liaud  longnro  tales  ideo  l»tamnr»  et  ipsi  ^ 
S^pe  suis  8uperatit  monumcntis,  illaudati* 

que 
Extremum  ante  diem  fartufi  fiei-etc  cadueos; 
Viventcsquc  tuse  videruut  funerai  fams?.'* 

VlDA. 

These  things  will  pass  away,  and  if 
his  reputation  be  founded  upon  these 
only,  or  such  as  these,  it  will  soon  be 
like  the  beauty  of  tlie  last  generation* 
or  the  popularity  of  a  dead  monarch* 
when  the  current  money  is  stamped  with 
his  successor's  head,  and  God  save  the 
king  hath  been  transmitted,  with  the 
other  heir-looms  of  the  crown  ;  the  dust 
will  lie  liglit  upon  his  volumes ;  and  if 
no  provident  collector  should  scGure 
^them  with  Russia  leather,  or  in  the  ce- 
dar book^casc,    the  .worms  wiU  make 
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them  of  some  use  in  the  system  of  na* 
tnre. 

As  the  public  voice  is  more  frequently 
erroneous  in  its  praise  tlian  in  its  cen- 
iurc,  so  its  favouniUe  sentences  are  the 
soonest  rerersed.  The  multitude  indeed 
receive  their  literary  opinions  as  tlief  do 
tlie  so-ticles  of  their  faith ;  they  believe 
in  Shakespeare  and  Milton  as  in  the  Atha-> 
naslah  creed,  and  ages  pass  away  before 
dicy  can  be  reconciled  to  what  they  have 
once  anathematized*  Mandevil  is  still 
with  them,  as  the  pious  punster , called 
bim»  a  man-devil,  while  the  hard-hearted 
system  of  Adam  Smitli  continues  to  be 
ihe  political  bible  of  England*  Time  is 
even  slower  than  the  court  of  Chancery 
in  his  decisions,  but  hts  decisions  are  cer- 
tain, and  the  vrrtters  who  deserve  it  are 
sure  of  their  millennium  at  last>  a  resur* 
recttoa  of  their  own»  in  which  the  im« 
worthy  diall  have  no  participation. 

This  is  not  one  of  those  sermons  which 
will  suit  any  text,  though  such  sermons, 
Heaven  knows,  might  well  be  excused  in 
reviewers,  who  have  in.  general  such  mi- 
serable texts  to  preach  upon.  The  pre- 
sent case  is  in  point.  We  are  beginning 
to  do  justice  to  the  historians  of  old. 
Herodotus,  who  has  been  depreciated  for 
a  thousand  years,  has  been  in  our  days 
restored  to  his  due  rank ;  Machiavelli  is 
no  longer  execrated  as  the  enemy  to  vir- 
tue and  freedom  ;  we  read  the  conquest 
of  Mexico  in  \%e  True  History  of  Bemal 
Diaz,  and  the  wars  of  the  Black  Prince 
in  the  Chronicles  of  Froissart. 

I.ady  Wortley,  who  is  entitled  to  a 
statue  in  St.  Paul's,  as  the  most  delight- 
ful letter-writer  of  any  age  or  country, 
a«;  well  as  the  benefactress  of  Eurone,— 
«he  calls  history  the  stupidest  of  all  ro- 
mances; and  considering  history  as  it 
has  latterly  been  written,  she  does  not 
greatly  under\-aluc  it.  In  the  alembic 
of  a  modem  hi  story- maker,  every  thing 
that  enlivens  and  distinguislies  is  evapo- 
rated, and  a  mere  cjj>ut  morluum  of  re- 
sults is  left.  Instead  of  the  manners  of 
men,  the  metaphysical  narrator  cbuses 
to  display  their  motives,  as  if  he  bad 
been  father  confessor,  as  well  as  of  the 
privy  council,  to  the  kings  of  old ;  in- 
stead of  making  the  characters  speak  for 
themselves,  he  must  sum  them  up  in  a 
string  of  fine  sentences  to  show  how 
neatly  he  can  point  an  antithesis,  or  round 
a  period.  A  boy  will  go  to  sleep  over 
Hume,  but  give  htm  HoUingshed  in-  ^ 
stead,  and  he  feds  as  when  he  comes 
Ifirom  Mrs.  Salmon's  waxen  figures  into 


the  motion  and  life  of  FIset-stree&  Is 
the  Chronicles  we  deal  with  living  meny 
they  move  before  us  as  in  the  dram^.in 
their  characteristic  dresses,  and  the  scene 
of  action  and  the  bustle  of  action  are  re- 
presented with  all  their  circumstances* 
Modern  history  reduces  all  to  the  sub- 
stratum of  essential  facts,  regardless  of 
the  accidents  which  give  the  varieties  of 
colour  and  beauty.  Their  narratives  are 
in  comparison  what  a  gazette  is  to  the 
drama,,  a  plan  to  a  picture,  a  skeleton  to 
flesh  and  blood.  This  system  has  pro- 
ceeded partly  from  want  of  feeling  and 
imagination,  still  more  from  a  want  of 
honest  industry.  Henry  indeed  has 
done  his  dutv  in  collecting  materials, 
but  he  has  only  collected  them  for  some 
better  architect  to  build  with.  His  work, 
can  no  more  be  called  a  history,  than  a 
plate  of  plumbs,  and  another  of  suet,  and 
a  third  of  Hour,  with  a  little  water  in 
one  cup,  and  a  little  brandy  in  anodier, 
should  be  called  a  plum-pudding.  Mrs. 
Glass's  directions  to  mix  the  ingredients 
wen,  are  as  applicable  to  the  one  case  as 
to  the  other. 

Froissart  has  at  present  a  higher  re- 
putation than  any  chronicler,  though 
he  is  less  intrinsically  interesting  tiian 
Joinville,  did  we  not  take  a  livelier  in 
terest  in  his  subject.  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr. 
Walter  Scott  fiave  quoted  him  so  well, 
that  even  the  unlearned,  and  those  who 
read  merely  for  amusement,  will  re* 
joice  that  Mr.  Johnes  has  tiius  made 
Froissart  accessible  to  general  readers. 
Indeed  the  taste  for  books  of  chivalry 
has  long  been  perceptibly  reviving.  Af- 
ter slumbering  so  many  ages  upon  the 
shelf,  they  have  come  to  life  again,  like 
the  snails  of  the  virtuoso  in  warm  water. 
Sentimental  lady  l^tcr-writers  are  likely 
to  give  place  to  wandering  damsels,  and 
the  gentle  knights  errant  have  found 
their  way  into  the  circulating  library,  to 
the  great  danecr  of  the  love-sick  lords  and 
gentlemen,  who  have  so  long  maintained 
quiet  possession  tbcre.  It  is  ihe.peculiar 
good  fortune  of  Froissart  that  his  heroes 
are  as  perfect  knights  as  Amadis  or  Sir 
Tristram,  while  their  actions  are  tlie  most 
splendid  that  occur  in  the  histories  of 
France  and  England. 

Mr.  Johnes  has  bestowed  much  labour 
uik)n^  this  work  in  correcting  the  names  of 
persons  and  places,  where  it  was  possible. 
He  has  cpllated  the  printed  copies,  with 
several  manuscripts,  and  added  to  them 
some  chapters  which  now  first  appear. 
From  these  we  shaU  takis  our  snecimen 
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of  the  work.  It  is  too  interesting  and 
too  curious  to  rn-dke  any  apology  tor  its 
kngth  necessary ;  a  full  account  by  a 
contemporary^  and  such  a  conteniporarf 
as  Froissart,  of  one  of  our  first  greaJt  na- 
tal Tictories  in  which  Edward  die  third 
and  Edward  the  Black  Prince  were  per- 
sonally engaged,  and  this  first  piibli:»hcd 
450  years  after  the  event,  is  so  curious 
in  itself,  and  so  stiipulating  to  an  'En- 
glishman's feelings,  that  we .  may  say 
with  lliomas  Fuller,  *^  all  eompendiuM 
would  be  ^fufaidimm  thereof." 

*'  About  this  period  there  was  much  II! 
will  between  the  king  of  Kngiand  and  the 
Spaniards,  on  account  of  some  infractions 
and  pillages  committed  at  sea  by  the  latter. 
It  happened  at  thi  j  season,  that  the  S{)uniar(ls 
who  had  been  in  Handers  With  their  mer- 
chandize, were  informed  they  would  not  be 
able  to  return  home,  without  meeting  the 
English  fleet.  The  Spaniards  did  not  pay 
much  attention  to  this  intelligence:  how- 
ever, after  ihey  had  disposed  ol  tlieir  goods, 
thty  amply  provided  their  ships  from  Sluys 
with  arms  and  artillery,  and  all  such  archers, 
crossbow-men,  and  soldiers,  as  were  willuig 
to  receive  pay. 

•*  The  Ring  of  Enebnd  hated  these  Spa- 
niards greatly,  and  sait!  uublicly — *  We  have 
for  a  Ipng  time  sparea  these  people;  for 
which  they  have  done  us  much  harm ;  with- 
out mending  tlieir  conduct:  on  the  contrary, 
they  grow  more  arrogant ;  for  whicli  reason, 
thf.y  must  be  chastised  as  they  re- pass  our 
roasls/  His  lords  readily  assented  to  this 
proposal,  and  were  eager  to  engage  the  Spa- 
niards. Tlic  king,  therefore,  issued  a  special 
summons  to  all  ^*ntlenicn,  who  at  that  time 
mi^^ht  be  in  England,  and  left  I>(>ndon. 

'*  He  went  to  the  coast  of  Sussex,  be- 
tween Southampton  aud  l>over,  which  lic.^ 
opposite  to  Pouthieu  and  Diep))e,  and  kept 
his  court  in  a  monastery,  whither  the 
qaecn  also  came.  At  this  time  and  place, 
that  gjillant  kuight,  lowl  Robert  de  Xanuif, 
who  was  lately  returned  from  beyond  sea, 
joined  the  king;  he  canie  just  in  lime  to  be 
one  of  his  aniiaineut ;  and  the  king  wuh  ex- 
ceedingly plealed  at  his  'arrival.  On  tlndiug 
that  lie  was  not  too  late  to  ineet  the  Sou- 
niards  on  their  return,  the  king,  wiilinis 
nobles  and  knijght»,  ond^arked  oti  board  his 
fleet;  and  he  never  was  ationdtd  by  so  nunie- 
t^ous  a  company  in  any  of  his  former  expedi- 
tions at  sea. 

'*  This  same  yenr  the  king  created  his  cou- 
sin, Henry  carl  of  Derby,  duke  of  Limcu^ier, 
and  the  baron  of  Station t,  an  earl,  who  were 
ROW  both  with  him.  The  prince  of  Wales 
atkd  John  earl  of  Richmond  were  likewise  on 
board  the  fle^t :  the  last  was  too  young  to 
bear  arms,  but  he  had  him  on  board,  because 
much  he  loved  him.  There  were  also  in 
this  fleet  the  earls  of  Arundel,  Northampton, 
Hereford,  Suffolk,  and  Wanvick,  the  lord 
Ranald  Co^huii,   sir  Walter  Manny,  sir 


;V;i3«  A   ilCIC       «>V.IC      K'lll      IllttlUIVU    IMil^tllS   , 

■  was  he  ever  auended  by  a  larger  company' 
^reat  lords.    The  king'kept  the  sea  wilfi 


Thomas  Holland,  sir  I,cwis  Bcanchamp,  sir 
J.\iiici  Aiidley,  sir  liartholomcw  Burghccsh, 
the  lords  Percy,  Mowbray.  Neville,  U«os, 
de  Diftriy  de  Ca.il rodr,  de  ISvrdcr^  and  ninny 
others.  There  were  four  hundred  kni^his ; 
nor  y 
of  ^n-u 

his  vcisels  re:uly  prepared  for  aciiun,  and  to 
wait  for  llic  ctu'rnv.  who  was  not  long  he-' 
fore  he  appcarcil.  lie  kept  cruising  for  three 
days  t)ctwceii  Dover  and  Ccdais. 

*'  \Vhen  the  Spaniards  had  comploled  their 
cargoes,  and  laden  thtjir  vessels  with  linen 
cloths,  and  whatever  they  imagined  would 
be  profitable  in  their  own  country,  they  ein- 
b<]rKed  on  board  their  lleet  at  Sluys.  'They 
knew  they  should  meet  the  Eni^lish,  but 
were  inditferent  about  it  j  for  they,  had  mar- 
vellously provided  themselves  with  all  sorti 
of  warlike  ammtinitiou ;  such  as  bolts  for 
cross-bows,  cannons,  and  bars  of  forged  im\\ 
to  throw  on  the^nemy,  in  hopes,  with  ibo 
assistance  of  great  stones,  to  sink  him. 

.'«  When  they  werghcd  anchor,  tlie  wind 
was  favourable  "tor  tnem :  there  were  forty 
large  vessels  of  such  ?i  size,  and  so  hcautifuf, 
it  was  a  fine  sijvht  to  sec  them  under  sail. 
Near  the  top  of  their  masts  were  small  cas- 
tles, full  of  flints  and  stones,  and  a  ^oldier 
to  guard  them  ;  and  there  also  was  the  Hag- 
staff,  from  whence  fluttered  their  streamers 
in  the  wind,  that  it  was  plciisant  to  look  at 
them.  If  the  l^glish  had  a  great  desire  to 
meet  them,  it  seemed  as  if  the  Spaniards  were 
still  more  eager  for  it,  as  will  hereafter  a|>- 
pear.  The  Spaniaitls  wero  full  lO.OuOmcn, 
including  all  sorts  of  soldier^i  ihey  had  en- 
listed when  in  Flanders  :  this  made  them  fi^el 
suflicient  courage  not  to  fear  the  combai  with 
the  king  of  England,  and  whatever  force  he 
might  have  at  sea. 

**  Intending  to  engage  the  English  fleet, 
they  advanced  with  a  favourable  wind  until 
they  came  opposite  to  Calais.  The  king-  df 
England  being  at  aca,  had  very  distinctly  ex- 
plained to  all  his  knights  the  order  of  Saitle^ 
ne  would  have  them  follow  :  he  had  appoint- 
ed the  lord  Uobcrtde  Namur  to  the  co:i:maad 
of  a  ship  called  La  Salle  de  Roi,  on  board  of 
which  was  all  his  lionsehold.  The  kins 
posted  hini.^clf  in  the  fore-part  of  his  owa 
ship ;  he  was  dressed  in  a  bluck  velvet  jacke^ 
and  wore  on  his  head  a  small  hat  of  beav«r, 
which  became  him  much.  He  was  that  day, 
as  1  was  told  bv  those  who  WLie  present,  as 
joyous  as  ever  he  was  in  his  life,  and  ordered 
his  min'itrcls  to  play  before  him  a  (merman 
dance,  which  sir  John  Cliandos  had  lately 
introduced.  I'or  his  amusement,  he  made 
the  same  kni<?:ht  sing  vviili  his  minstrels, 
which  delighted  him  greatly.  From  time'to 
time  he  looked  up  to  the  cattle  on  his  mast^ 
where  he  had  placed  a  watch  to  Inform  him 
when  the  Spaniards  were  in  sight.  Whilst 
the  king  was  thus  amusing  himself  w^ilh  hi* 
knights,  who  were  happy  in  seeing  him  so 
gay,  the  watch,  who  had  observed  a  fleet, 
cried  out,  '  Ho,  1  spy  a  ship,  and  it  ajtpears 
to  mt  to  be  aSpunidrd.*    The  miusiruls  were 
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tilcncnlk  9t\<l  lie  was  asked  if  there  were  more 
than  one  ;  soon  after  he  re|jUe(l,  •  Yes  ;  I  sec 
two,  tUree»  four,  and  so  many  that,  Qod  heip 
tiie,  1  cannot  count  them/  Hie  king  and 
bis  knights  then  knew  they  must  he  the  S;)a- 
niards.  The  trumpets  wcreordered  to  sound, 
and  the  ships  to  form  a  line  of  b:(ttlc  for  the 
comhat ;  as  tliey  were  aware  that  since  the 
enemy  came  in' such  force,  it  could  not  be 
li oided.  It  wa.^,  however,  rather  late»  about 
the  hour  of  vesjiers.  The  king  ordered  vtiiie 
to  be  brought,  which  he  and  his  knights 
drank ;  when  each  'fixed  their  helmets  on 
their  heads.  The  Siianiards  now  drew  near  f 
they  might  easily  have  refused  tlie  battle,  if 
they  had  ch<)5en  it,  for  tiiev  were  well 
freighted,  in  large  ships,  and  had  tli^  lyind 
in  tlieir  favour.  THey  could  have  avoided 
speaking  with  the  English,  if  they  had  will- 
«;d,  but  their  pride  and  presumption  made 
them  act  r»th«rwise.  They  disdained  to  sail 
by,  but  bore  instantly  duiia  on  themy  and 
Commenced  the  battles 
.  *•  When  the  king  of  England  saw  from 
bis  ship  their  order  of  battle,  he  ordered  tbe 
person  who  manag^  his  vessel*  saWngf '  Lay 
me  alongside  the  Spaniard,  wlio'is  bearing 
down  on  us  ;  for  I  will  have  a  tilt  with  Iiim. 
The  master  dared  not  disobey  the  kinsi's  or- 
der, but  laid  his  ship  ready  fur  the  Spahfard, 
who  was  coming  fulf  sail.  The  king's  ship 
was  large  and  stiff;  otherwise  she  would  have 
been  sunk,  for  tliat  of  the  enemy  was  a  great 
ime,  and  the  shock  of  their  meeting  %vaa  more 
like  the  crash  of  a  torrent  or  tem|>est :  tli^  re- 
bound caused  the  castle  in  the  kmg*s  ship  to 
encounter  that  of  the  Spaniard ;  so  that  the 
mast  was  broken,  and  all  in  the  castle  fell 
with  it  into  the  sea,  wherethey  were  drowned, 
.llie  £)ngiisli  vessel,  however,  sufloTbd,  and 
let  in  tvoter,  which  the  knip^hts  cleared,  and 
stopped  the  leak,  without  tellmc;  the  king  any 
thing  of  the  matter.  Upon  examining  the 
irrssci  he  had  engaged  lying  before  him,  he 
said,  *  Grapple  my  ship  wiih  that,  for  I  will 
hare  possessmn  of  her.*  His  knights  rei>lied» 
*  Let  her  go  her  way  ;  you  shall  have  better 
than  her.'  That  vessel  sailed  on,  and  ano- 
ther large  ship  bore  down,  and  grappled  with 
chains  and  hooks  to  that  of  the  kmg.  The 
ti^ht  now  began  in  earnest,  and  the  archer* 
and  cross-bows  on  each  side  \p  shoot  and  de- 
fend themselves. 

•*  The  l)«itla  was  not  in  one  ptace,  hot  in 
fen  or  twelve  at  a  time.  Whenever  either 
'party  found  themselves  equal  to  the  enemy, 
or  superior,  they  instdntly  grappled,  when 
the  grand  deeds  of  amis  were  performed. 
'i1ic  English  had  not  any  advantage;  and 
the  .Spanish  ships  were  much  larger  and 
hi|';her  than  their  opponents,  which  gave 
them  a  great  superiority  In  shooting  and  cast- 
ing stoni^  and  iron  bars  on  board  their  enc- 
say,  which  anuoved  them  exceedingly.  The 
knights  on  board  the  king*s  ship  were  in  dan- 
ger yf  sinking,  for  the  leak  still  admitted  wa- 
ter :  this  Diadc  them  more  ea^er  to  con.quer 
tlie  vessel  they  were  grappled  to :  many  gal- 
lant d«sd«  we're  done ,  and  At  Usi  they  g^cd 


the  ship,  and  ^un?  all  they  found  in  it  atf^-t 
board,  hating  quitted  theif  own  ship.  They 
continued  the  cotifbai  against  the  Spaniards, 
vfrho  fought  taliant I V,  and  who&e  cross-bow^ 
men  shot  snch  belt ,  of  iron  as  greatly  dis'' 
icessed  the  English. 

•«  This  sea-hght,  b«wwn  theEndish  and 
Spaniards,  was  wt  11  and  hardly  fought :  but, 
as  nigUt  was  Ciiuiin^  on,  the  t^nglish  exerted 
themselves  to  do  well  their  duty,  and  discom- 
fit their  encinics.  The  Spaniards,  who  ar* 
Used  to  the  sea,  and  were  in  large  ships,  ac- 
quitted themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power.  The  young  prince  of  Wales  and  hi^ 
division  were  enjignged  apart:  his  irhip  waf 
grapukKl  by  a  great  Spaniard,  when  he  and 
Ws  knights  suHered  much  ;  for  she  had  so 
many  holes,  the  water  came  in  very  abun- 
dantly, so  that  they  could  not  by  anv  means 
stop  the  leaks,  which  gave  the  crew' fears  of 
her  sinking  5  ibey  therefore  did  all  they  could 
to  conquer  the  enemy's  ship,  but  In  vain ; 
for  she  was  very  large,  and  excellently  well 
defended. 

"  During  this  danger  of  the  prince,  the 
duke  of  Lancaster  cafne  near,  and,  as  he  ap- 
proairhed*  aaw  he  had  the  worst  of  the  en- 
gagement, and  that  his  crew  had  too  much 
on  their  hands,  for  they  were  balinc  out  wa- 
ter j  he  therefore  fell  on  tlie  other  side  of  the 
Spanish  vessel,  with,  which  he  mppled, 
shooting.  »  I3erby,  to  the  rescue  I*  The  en- 
gagement was  now  very  warm,  but  did  no( 
last  long,  for  the  ship  was  taken,  and  all  the 
crew  thrown  overboard,  not  oile  being  saved. 
Tlie  priOce  with  his  men  instantly  embarked 
on  board  the  Spaniard  ;  and  scarcely  had  they 
done  so,  when  his  own  vessel  sunk,  which 
convinced  them  of  the  imminent  danger  they 
had  Ix^en  in. 

••  The  engi^mcnf  was  in  other  parts  well 
contested  by  iiie  English  knights,  who  ex- 
erted themselves,  and  need  there  was  of  it^ 
for  they  found  those  who  feared  them  not. 
Late  in  the  evening,  the  Salle  du  lioi,  com- 
manded by  lortl  Robert  de  Naniur,  was  gni])- 
pled  by  a  large  SpmM:ird,-and  the  fight  was 
very  severe.  Tht  S|Mtuiards  were  dcU'rmiiied 
ta gain  this  ship*,  and,  the  more  efifectually 
to  succeed  in  Carrying  her  off,  they  set  all 
their  sails,  t<iok  advantage  of  the  wind,  and^ 
in  spite  of  what  lord  Kobert  and  his  crew 
could  do,  towed  her  out  of  the  battle*}  for 
the  Spaniard  was  of  a  more- considerable  sire' 
than  lord  Robertas  ship,  and  therefore  the 
more  easily  conquered.  As  they  were  tbu's 
towed,  they  passed  ncaf  the  king's  shifr  to 
whom,  they  cried  ont,  *  Reeciie  uie  Salle  du 
Roi,'  but  were  not  heard;  lor  it  was  dark  ^ 
and,  if  they  were  heanl,  they  were  not  res- 
cued. Tlie  Spaniards  w^ouM  have  carried 
away  with  case  this  prize,  tf  it  had  not  been 
for  a  gallant  act  of  one  Hanequin,  a  ser^-ant 
to  the  lord  Robert,  who,  with  bis  drawn 
sword  on  his  wrist,  U-aped  00  board  the 
enemy,  mn  to  the  mast,  and  cut  the  lar^ 
cable*  which  Iwld  the  uiainsar),  b)- which  it 
became  wninana^eahlci  and,  with  great  agi- 
lity, he  cut  other  four  principal  rtrpts,  so  tlut 
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the  sails  fell  on  the  deck,  and  the  course  of 
thr  ship  was  stopped.  Lord  Hubert,  seeing 
this,  advanced  wich  his  men,  and,  boarding 
rlie  Spaotard  sword  in  hand,  attacked  th«: 
crvw  so  vigorously,  all  were  sidia  or  Uirowu 
m crhoani,  and  the  vessel  won. 

*'  I  cannot  sneak  of  every  particular  cir- 
aimstaDrc  of  tnis  engagement.  It  lasted  a 
cnasidcrable  lime;  and  the  Spaniards  gave 
tlie  king  of  England  and  his  fleet  enough  to 
do.  However  at  last  victory  declared  for  the 
1  Jiglish :  the  Spaniards  lost  fourteen  ships  ; 
tbe  others  saved  themselves  by  flighL 

"  When  it  was  completely  over,  and  the 
kini;  saw  he  had  no^ic  to  fignt  with,  he  or- 
<ierc(l  hij  truinprts  to  sound  a  retreat,  and 
made  for  En^luid.  They  anchored  at  Rye 
rid  VVinchelsea'a  little  after  night-fall,  when 
the  king,  the  prince  of  Wales,  the  duke  of 
l^ncaster,  the  earl  of  Richmond,  and  other 
b^irons,  disembarked,  took  horses  in  the  town, 
and  rode  to  the  mansion  where  the  queen 
w^,  scarcely  two  Enzlish  leagues  distant. 
The  queen  was  mightily  rejoiced  on  seeine 
her  lord  and  her  children :  she  had  sniTeied 
that  day  great  affliction  from  her  doubts  of 
success ;  for  they  had  seen  from  the  hills  of 
the  coast  the  whole  of  the  liattle,  as  the  wea- 
ther was  fine  and  clear,  and  had  told  the 
qiiceti,  who  was  very  anxious  to  learn  the 
number  of  the  enemy,  that  the  Spaniards  had 
tony  large  ships:  she  was  therefore, much 
comforted  by  their  safe  return. 

**  The  king,  with  those  knights  who  had 
attended  hiai,  passed  the  nignt  in  revelry 
\u\\\  the  ladies,  conversing  of  arms  and  a- 
moiirs.  On  the  morrow,  the  greater  part  of 
tix:  barons,  who  had  been  in  this  engage- 
ment, came  to  him :  he  greatly  rtianked  them 
^11  for  the  services  they  h;id  done  him,  before 
hr  dismissed  them ;  'when  they  took  their 
i(^ves,  and  returned  every  man  to  bi» 
iioaie." 

Cannon  are  mentioned  in  this  action, 
a^  bein^  used  by  the  Spaniards;  another 
proof,  if  farther  proof  were  needed,  tha^ 
the  a«ie  of  gunpowder  came  into  Europe 
byway  of  Spain:  this  is  the  first  men- 
tion of  its  use  at  sea.  They  must  have 
been  small  pieces;  for  king  Joam  II.  of 
Portugal,  who  reigned  ^om  liSi  to 
1495,  was  the  first  person  who  sent  great 
guns  to  sea. 

In  his  translation,  Mr.  Johnes  has 
faithfally  followed  his  motto— 

"  Whoso  shall  tell  a  tale  after  a  man. 
He  raoste  rehcrse,  as  neighe  as  ever  he  can, 
Everich  word,  if  it  be  in  his  charge, 
Ail  speke  he  never  so  rudely  and  so  large ; 
Or  elies  he  moste  telicn  his  talc  untrewe. 
Or  feinen  thinges,  or  dndea  wordes  newe.*' 

He  is  not  however  so  full  of  the  Ian- 
gviage  of  chivalry,  as  might  have-been 
«pected  from  his  love  of  this  delightful 
author.     The  word  gentlemen,   which 
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he  uses  for  sirs  or  gentle  sirs,  gives  an 
unpleasant  modernism,  wherever  it  is 
introduced,  and  **  dear  gentleman,*'  re- 
sembles the  language  of  Richardson^ 
instead  of  that  of  sir  Philip  Sidney. 
Beaux  pres  is  rendered  handsome  meadow, 
and  beau  frere  amiable  brother,  and  /W- 
j/V,  placing  himself  on  his  fitting.  It 
would  on  the  whole  have  been  better  if 
Mr.  Johnes  had  re- published  lord  Ber- 
ners's  translation,  correcting  the  proper 
names,  inserting  the  additional  chapters, 
and  bestowing  the  same  pains  of  annota- 
tion  as  at  present.  The  orthography 
might  have  been  modernised,  without  in- 
juring or  affecting  the  language ;  and 
unlearned  readers,  when  it  had  ceased 
to  appear  obsolete,  would  not  have 
found  it  difficult.  But  we  do  not  won- 
der that  the  pleasure  of  dwelling  on 
such  an  author  should  have  induced 
Mr.  Johnes  to  translate  the  whole  him- 
self. He  has  set  the  gentlemen  of  Eng- 
land a  noble  example. 

We  have  to  regret  that  the  work  could 
not  have  been  made  accessible  to  com- 
mon purchasers.  Four  such  volume* 
will  fall  little  short  of  lord  Berners'^ 
very  rare  version  in  price,  and  will  con- 
siderably exceed  the  ordinary  French 
edition.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  inform 
those  readers  who  wish  for  a  book  out 
of  their  reach,  that  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  Froissart  are  to  be  found  in  the 
History  of  Edward  III.  by  old  Joshua 
Barnes,  to  whom  we  are  more  obliged 
for  this  work  than  for  all  his  other  B<x^ 
»9>foi  cre»oi,  as  he  called  them.  A  history 
of  this  illustrious  king,  which  should  be 
at  once  full  and  philosophical,  is  greatly 
to  be  desired.  Wliat  a  race  were  the 
Plantagenets !  No  other  single  family 
ever  produced  such  a  succession  of  ex- 
traordinary men :  Henry  11.  the  great- 
est  and  ablest  prince  of  his  time;  Richard 
Lion-heart,  with  whose  name  the  nurses 
to  this  very  day  frighten  the  young  Turk 
at  the  breast ;  Edward,  who  conquered  • 
Wales,  and  had  well  nigh  conquered 
Scotland;  Edward  III.  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  kings  of  Europe,  to  whose 
court  combatants  came,  even  from  Ar- 
menia, to  decide  their  quarrel ;  Edward 
of  Cressy  and  of  Poictiers ;  and  Henry  of 
Agincourt ;  and  last  of  all  Richard  II L 
the  last  of  that  illustrious  race,  whom 
Horace  Walpole  and  'Malcolm  Laing* 
have  fairly  and  fully  exculpated  from 
all  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charse  by  a 
successful  enemy,  who  was  as  little 
wicked  as  he  was  deformed;   who  no 
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more  itiur  Jered  his  nephew,  than  he  lawful  king  of  England,  the  worthy  re- 
frightened  his  midwife,  who  was  neither  presentative  of  the  rlantagenets,  the  wor- 
murderer,  nor  usurper,  nor  tyrant,  but     tliy  favourite  of  the  people. 

Art.  IX.  The  History  of  Canada  ^  from  lujtrst  Discovery^  comprebenditig  an  Accmint  of  the 
oiiginal  EstMuhnuHt  of  the  Colony  of  Louulana*  By  George  Hfiaiot,  Esq.  8vo. 
pp.  600. 


THF:1  age  of  European  dominion  in 
America  is  passing  away.  The  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  colonies  will  folio v/  the 
example  of  the  United  States,  and  detach 
themselves  from  the  mother  countries, 
whose  protection  is  no  longer  necessary, 
but  who  would  fain  continue  to  exact  the 
obedience  which  tliey  cannot  enforce. 
This  is  the  established  order  of  things. 
The  growing  oyster  falls  from  the  back 
of  its  parent  as  soon  as  it  has  acquired 
strength  for  a  separate  vitality ;  the 
young  lion,  who  can  prowl  for  himself,  is 
expelled  from 'his  native  den.  It  is  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  the  bee-swarm  should 
collect  honey  for  the  original  hive  when 
tliey  want  it  for  themselves. 

Canada,  the  fragment  which  we  have 
contrived  to  save  from  the  wreck  of  our 
great  American  empire  ;  Canada  appears 
respectable  in  a  map  of  the  British  territo- 
ries to  those  who  can  forget  the  past ;  and 
it  is  indeed  conspicuous  for  its  lakes,  and 
its  number  of  square  miles.  But  to  us 
lliis  land  of  ice,  and  beavers,  and  rattle- 
snakes, excites  but  little  national  interest ; 
it  was  neitlier  discovered  nor  colonized 
by  Englishnjcn,  and  the  greater  part  of 
its  inhabitants  continue  to  speak  French, 
and  to  worship  the  Virgin  Mary.  \Vith 
the  thirteen  provinces  we  did,  indeed, 
connect  a  proud  and  patriotic  feeling. 
The^old  worthies,  who  took  refuge  there 
from  what  MiltQn  calls  the  inquisitorious 
and  tyrannical  duncery  of  their  church 
and  state  oppressors,  deserve  little  less 
honour  thar  their  bi  eihren  who  remained 
and  asserted  their  rights  with  the  edge  of 
the  sword.  But  mure  delightful  were 
the  recollections  associated,  with  Penn- 
sylvania ;  there,  indeed,  the  purest  and 
the  true  doctrines  had  been  most  happily 
put  in  practice,  tlie  great  founder  had 
established  his  community  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  peace  and  good  will  towards 
men,  .and  God  has  blessed  his  labours. 
These  v.-cr«  the  trophies  of  ourcountry  \ 
tlie  monuments  of  English  wisdom,  and 
English  virtue,  and  these  now,  like  the 
captured  standards  of  a  reuted  army, 
bear  record  to  our  shame.  When  a 
spendrhviU  Iiejr  has  set  ihc  woods  which 
his  forefathers  pUntcd,  upj.;  ihc  hazard, 


and  the  chance  of  the  die  hath  fallen 
against  him,  who  does  not  regret  to  see 
the  old  oaks,  (n  which  nature  had  carried 
on  her  functions  for  so  ihany  centuries, 
and  which  would  for  many  a  generation 
longer  have  continued  to  flourish  in  their 
beauty  ;  who  does  not  regret  to  see  them 
cut  down  by  the  folly  of  their  worthless 
lord,  tlic  ccantry  stript  of  its  best  orna- . 
ment,  and  the  old  mansion  laid  open  to 
the  storms,  from  which  they  had  been  its 
shield  and  defence  ?  Let  it  not.  be  sup-*, 
posed  that  we  lament  the  independence 
of  America.  Sooner  or  later  America 
must  have  been  independent ;  but  the 
disunion  might  have  taken  place  like  the 
separation  between  father  and  child, 
when  the  son  is  sent  into  the  world  with 
his  fair  portion,  and  his  father's  blessing, 
to  become  the  father  of  a  family  himself. 

We  lament  an  unnatural  war,  pro- 
voked unjustly,  foolishly  carried  on,  and 
disgracefully  terminated. 

Canada,  this  single  remnant  of  the 
robe  which  is  left  to  Rehoboam,  affords 
no  very  material  advantage  at  present ; 
and  offers  for  tlie  future  no  very  encou- 
rai^ing  liopes.  Its  history  we  should  call 
altogether  uninteresting,  did  we  not  call 
to  mind'thc  glorious  death  of  Wolfe.  Skir- 
mishes with  the  savages*  savage  conspi- 
racies and  murders,  forts  erected  and 
abandoned,  governors  thwarted  in  their 
wise  measures  by  intrigues  at  the  court 
at  home,  Or  undoing  in  their  folly  what 
the  wisdom  of  their  predecessors  had 
done;  such  are  the  events,  too  uncon- 
nected with  tl>e  general  system  of  poli- 
tics, and  too  insignificant  in  themselves 
to  attract  much  attention  beyond  their 
own  theatre.  Not  that  we  would  be  un* 
derstod  to  depreciate  the  object  of  Mr. 
Heriot^s  labours,  or  to  despise  what»'6 
chieily  of  local  value.  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  pleased  when  a  county,  a  town,  or 
even  a  village  finds  its  historian.  Every 
man  is  the  better  for  the  knowledge  of 
what  has  happened  in  his  own  district, 
the  daily  circumstances  of  life  all  lead 
to  cut  us  olF  from  all  that  has  been,  and 
all  Uiat  will  be,  and  to  insulate  the  feel- 
ings of  our  vvhole  being  in  this  little 
transitory  noiu  j  these  local  hFstories  tend 
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to  breair  the  spell  of  the  pfesentt  by 
awakening  in  us  something  of  the  same 
roelanchoff  which  we  feel  when  we 
think  upon  oar  forefathers.  This  good 
effect  is  produced  hj  works  of  mere  to- 
pography, the  meanest  departure  of  li- 
terature ;  and  this  is  no  trifling  good. 
The  present  volume,  while  it  possesses 
this  utility,  is  one  of  a  higher  character. 
Civilitation  has  now  struck  root  in  Ca* 
nada ;  colonists  are  no  longer  in  danger 
from  any  neglect  of  the  mother  country, 
or  from  any  treachery  of  their  savage 
neighbours.  Nor  can  it  now  be  destroyed 
by  the  accidents  of  war;  though  the  pro- 
vince should  change  masters  it  will  still 
remain  a  civilized  and  a  growing  state. 

It  would  be  a  minute  and  tedious  usk 
to  attempt  an  analysis  of  a  history  made 
up  of  trifling  events,  without  any  one 
splendid  action.  The  only  circumstance 
which  arrests  attention,  and  impresses  the 
mind,  is  the  following  account  of  an 
eaithqoake  in  1663. 

"  On  the  5th  of  February,  about  half  an 
hoar  past  four  in  the  evening,  a  great  noise 
was  heard,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  through* 
out  the  whole  extent  of  Canada.  That  noise 
^ms  to  have  been  the  eficct  of  a  sudden  vi- 
liratiou  of  the  air,  agitated  in  all  directions. 
It  appeared  as  if  the  houses  were  on  fire,  and 
the  inhabitants,  in  onler  to  avoid  its  effects, 
immediately  ran  out  of  doors.  But  their  as- 
tOQiihment  was  increased  when  ihcy  saw  the 
buildings  shaken  with  the  greatest  Violence, 
tod  the  roofs  disposed  to  fall,  sometimtrs  on 
one  side,  sometimes  on  the  other.  The  doors 
ojiened  of  tiiemsclvcs,  and  shut  again  with  a 
great  crash.  All  the  bells  were  sounding,  al- 
though no  person  touched  them.  The  palli- 
sidcs  of  the  fences  seemed  to  bound  out  of 
tbcir  places ;  the  walU  were  rent ;  the  planks 
of  the  floor  separated,  and  again  sprung  to- 
griher.  The  dogs  answered  these  previous 
U)keii9of  a  general  disorder  of  nature,  by  la- 
tnentaUle  bowlings.  The  other  animals'sent 
fonh  the  most  terrific  groans  and  cries,  and, 
by  a  natural  instinct,  extended  their  legs  to 
present  them  from  falling.  The  surface  of 
tiie  earth  was  moved  like  an  agitated  sea. 
The  trees  were  thrown  against  each  other, 
»nd  many,  torn  up  by  the  roots,  were  tossed 
to  a  rons'tderable  distance. 

"  Sounds  of  every  description  were  then 
beard ;  at  one  time  like  the  fury  of  a  sea 
which  had  overflowed  its  barriers  ;  at  another 
tike  a  multitude  of  carriages  rolling  over  a 
psvement,  and  again  like  mountains  of  rock 
«T  marble  opening  their  bowels,  and  breaking 
into  pieces  with  a  tremendous  roar.  Thick 
«loud»  of  dust,  which  at  the  same  time, 
*rose,  were  taken  for  smoke,  and   for  the 

Hmptoms  of  an  universal  conflagration. 

"The  consternation  became  so  general, 

^  not  only  mcn^  but  the  animals,  appeared 


as  if  struck  with  thunder  5  they  ran  in  every 
quarter  without  a  knowledge  of  their  courj»e, 
and  wherever  they  went  they  encountered 
the  danger  they  wished  to  avoid,  'i'hc  cries 
of  children,  the  lamentations  of  women,  the 
alternate  successions  of  fire  and  darkness  in 
the  atmosphere,  all  combined  to  aggravate  the 
evils  of  a  dire  calamity  which  subverts  every 
thing  by  the  excruciating  tortures  of  the  im^i- 
ginatioii,  distressed  and  confounded,  and  los- 
ing in  the  contemplation  of  this  general  con* 
fusion  the  means  of  self-preservation. 

**  The  ice  which  covered  the  Si.  Lawrence, 
and  the  other  rivers,  broke  into  pieces  which 
cfHshed  against  each  other ;  large  bodies  of 
ice  were  thrown  up  into  the  air,  and  from  the 
place  they  bad  quitted  a  quantity  of  sand,  and 
slime,  and  water  spouted  up.  The  sources 
of  several  springs  and  little  rivers  became  drv  ; 
the  waters  of  others  were  impregnated  wltii 
sulphur.  At  sometimes  the  waters  npjK'ared 
red,  at  others  of  a  yellowish  cast;  tnose  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  became  white  from  Quebec 
to  Tadoussac,  a  space  of  thirty  leagues  1  the  . 
quantity  of  matter  necessary  to  impregnate  so  ' 
vast  a  body  of  water  must  have  been  prodigi* 
ous.  In  the  mean  time  the  atmosphere  con- 
tinued to  exhibit  the  most  awful  phenomena ; 
an  incessant  rushing  noise  was  heard,  and 
the  fires  assumed  every  species  of  form.  The 
most  plaintive  voices  augmented  the  general 
terror  and  alarm.  Porpusses  and  &ea-co\v» 
were  heard  howling  in  the  water  at  Three 
Rivers,  where  none  of  these  fishes  had  eve  r  be- 
fore been  found ;  and  the  noise  which  they  kent 
forth  resembled  not  that  of  any  known  animal. 

«•  Over  the  whole  extent  of  three  hundred 
leap:ues  from  east  to  west,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  from  south  to  north,  the  earth,  the 
rivers,  and  the  coasu  of  the  ocean  experienced 
for  a  considerable  time,  ill  though  at  intervals, 
the  most  dreadful  agiution. 

•*  The  first  shock  continued  without  inter- 
mission for  half  an  hour:  about  ei«4hi  o'clock 
in  the  evening  there  came  a  second,  no  le>s  - 
violent  than  the  first,  and  in  the  space  of  half 
an  hour  were  two  others.  During  the  night 
were  reckoned  thirty  shocks." 

There  occurs  a  fine  specimen  of  savage 
oratory  in  the  speech  ot  a  Tsonnonthoiiaii 
deputy  to  the  French  govenior. 

**  La  Grangula,  the  Tsonnonthotian  de- 
puty, who  during  the  foregoing  speech  seemed 
to  fix  h\»  eyes  on  the  end  of  his  pipe,  arose, 
and  after  making  five  or  six  turns  withii*  the 
circle  composed  of  Frenchmen  and  savages, 
he  resumed  his  situation,  and  standing  erect, 
and  regarding  the  general  with  a  hxcd  and 
stern  Took,  repUed^in  the  following  terms  : 

«<  Ononihio,  I  honour  tlice.  All  the  war- 
riors who  accompany  me  likewise  honour 
thee.  Thy  interpreter  hath  finished  thy  dis- 
course, I  am  about  to  speak  in  reply.  My 
voice  hailcns  to  thy  ears,  listen  then  with  at- 
tention to  my  wojds. 

*«  Thou  must,  on  leaving  Quebec,  have 
imagined,  Onoathio,  thai  iiiz  i*it 
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the  son  bad  consumed  the  forests,  which 
render  onr  country  inaccessible  to  the  French ; 
or  that  the  lake  had  so  overflowed  its  bounda- 
ries, that  finding  our  Tillages  in  t\it  midst  of 
the  waters,  it  were  impossible  for  us  to  quit 
them.  Yes,  Ononthio,  thou  must  ha^-e  be- 
lieved either  of  those  improbabilities  ;  and 
ruriosity  to  sec  so  larfce  a  tract  of  country 
burnt  up,  or  inundated,  must  have  induced 
thee  to  travel  thus  far.  Tliou  art  now  unde- 
ceived, since  I  and  my  warriors  come  hitiier 
to  assure  thee,  that  the  five  nations  huve  not 
}  or  perished.  I  thank  thee,  in  their  name, 
ifor  liaving  brought  back  into  their  lauds  the 
calumet  of  peace,  which  thy  predecessors 
received  from  their  hands.  I  at  the  same  time 
congratulate  thee  for  having  buried  under 
l^round  the  nmrderous  hatchet,*  which  hat 
so  often  been  stained  with  the  blOod  of  thy 
countrymen.  Attend,  Ononthio  ^  my  eyes 
arc  open,  and  the  sun  which  skives  me  light 
discloses  to  my  view  a  great  captain,  at  the 
head  of  a  troop  of  warriors,  who  speaks  like 
one  in  a  dream.  He  says,  he  lias  approached 
this  lake  for  the  purpose  of  smoking  in  the 
;;reat  calumet  with  the  Onontagues,  but  La 
(irangula  sees  on  the  contrar\-,  that  it  was  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  tdeni,  if  so  many 
of  tliy  people  had  not  been  enfeebled  bj  dis- 
ease. 

*<  I  see  that  Ononthio  dreams  amid  a  camp 
of  invalids,  whose  lives  the  Great  Spirit  hatli 
sovcd,  and  restrained  ihem  by  inftrmity,  from 
prosecuting  their  design.  Our  women  would 
nave  taken  the  w*ar  clubs,  our  children  and 
old  men  would  have  carried  the  bow  and  ar- 
row to  thy  c»mp,  had  not  our  warriors  in- 
terposed to  disarm  them,  on  the  arrival  of 
Akoucssau  thy  messenger  at  our  village. 

«*  We  havc'i)illa£;ed,  ()nonthio>  onlv  those 
I'Vnchmen  xvtio  carried  fusils,  powder,  and 
ball  to  the  Ilinois  and  the  Oumamis,  our 
enemies,  because  these  arms  might  have  been 
fatal  to  us.  In  this  we  have  acted  like  the 
Jesuit  niission.iries,  who  break  all  the  casks 
of  spirits  which  are  brought  to  our  villagef:, 
apprehensive  lest  drunken  Indians  mtght 
knock  tiicni  on  the  head. 

•*  Our  warriors  have  not  beaver  furs  to  pay 
for  all  the  arms  they  have  seized,  and  our  poor 
old  men  are  not  afraid  of  war.'' 

It  is  asserted  of  the  tribes  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, as  of  the  New  Hollanders,  that 
their  languages  have  no  affinity  to  each 
oth^,  although  no  great  distance  inter- 
vene between  thexn.  If  the  fact  be  ac- 
curately stated,  it  thro\irs  some  light  upon 
the  history  of  language,  but  we  doubt 
the  competence  of  the  anthority.  Dia- 
lects may  differ  so  widely  as  easily  to  be 
mistaken  for  different  languages  by  one 
who  IS  not  deeply  versed  in  eiflier.  ITie 
Welsh  and  Irish,  for  instance,  bear  little 
resemblance  to  the  eye,  and  Dutch  or 
English,  or  English  and  German,  might 


well  be  sitpposed'to  have  no  aflSnity  tb 
each  other,  by  a  Turk  or  Chinese,  who 
should  know  as  much  of  them  as  our  tra« 
ders  or  missionaries  of  these  barbarous 
tongues. 

Mr.  Heriot  says  in  his  preface,  that 
the  manners  and  customs  of  various  na- 
tions on  the  continent  of  America,  will 
perhaps  compose  the  subject  of  a  fiiture 
disquisition.  Such  an  account  sliould 
properly  have  preceded  the  present  vo- 
lume, which  should  also  have  contained 
a  succinct  description  of  the  country. 
These  preliminaries  are  necessary  to  the 
history  of  a  country  so  little  resembling 
our  own  ;  they  give  the  reader  a  clearer 
comprehension  df  the  event,  and  impress 
them  more  deeplv  in  his  recollection. 

The  episodical  port  of  this  history  is 
rather  more  interesting  than  the  main 
subject.  The  Sieur  de  la  8al^  who  first 
explored  the  Mississippi,  and  first  at« 
temipted  to  form  an  establishment  in 
Louisiana,  was  a  man  of  rare  talents, 
and  of  that  adventurous  spirit,  which 
might  have  produced  splendid  achieve- 
ments had  he  been  bom  a  century  ear- 
lier, when  suitable  associates  might  have 
been  found.  But  the  age  of  enterprize 
was  over.  His  measures  were  thwarted 
by  a  rascally  sea  officer,  from  motives  of 
personal  hatred,  who  encouraged  his 
people  to  desert,  and  deprived  him  of 
his  cannon  and  ammunition ;  and  he  was 
at  length  assassinated  by  three  of  his  own 
people,  'i'his  part  is  also  enlivened  by 
an  account  of  the  Natchez,  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  American  tribes ;  a  peo- 
ple who  seem  to  have  attained  the  mid* 
die  staj^e  between  the  barbarism  of  the 
Virginian  and  Canadian  savages^and  the 
refined  systems  of  Mexico  and  Peru^  The 
imion  of  priestcraft  and  despotism  which 
prevailed  amone  them  is  exceedingly  cu- 
rious. Their  chief  called  himseff  bro- 
ther of  the  sun,  who  was  their  supreme 
god ;  Sun,  therefore,  was  his  title ;  his 
dwelling  place  was  built  upon  the  plan 
of  die  temple  of  which  he  was  tlie  mas- 
ter ;  and  every  morning  he  used  to  ho- 
nour With  his  presence  the  rising  of  his 
elder  brother.  The  prince  of  Uie  As- 
sassins does  not  seem  to  have  possessed  a 
more  absolute  authority  over  the  minds 
and  bodies  of  his  people  dian  this  Ame- 
rican tyrant. 

"  One  of  the  principal  articles  of  tlieir  re- 
ligion, particularly  lor  the  attendania  of  the 
grand  cbief,  was  to  honour  his  obsequies  by 
dying  mih.  him,  that  ihey  augUt  serve  him 


To  raise  tlic  batdiet*  is  to  praclum  war  i  to  bury  it,  is  to  enter  on  terms  of  peace. 
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ia  the  next  vroM  They  Uindlj  submitted 
n-idi  cheerfulness  to  this  law,  m  the  vain 
pcnuasion,  that  iu  the  companv  of  their  chief 
lhc>'  should  enjoy  the  gneatest  najipincss. 

*•  To  conYcy  an  idea  of  this  sanguinary  ce- 
remony, it  must  be  announced,  that  so  soon 
as  a  presumptive  heir  to  the  grand  chief  was 
bom;  every  family  where  there  was  an  infant 
»  the  breast  gave  him  the  homage  of  that 
child.  Out  of  these  children,  a  certain  num* 
b«r  was  c^bosen  destined  to  the  service  of  the 
voang  prinee,  and  when  they  became  of  a 
compefteni  age,  an  employment  was  given 
them  couformable  to  their  capacities :  some 
spent  their  lives  in  the  chace  or  in  iishing»  or 
for  the  service  of  his  table  ;  others  %vere  oc- 
cupied in  agriculture :  others  only  as  follow- 
ers or  attendants  : — wlien  he  died,  all  these 
servants  sacrificed  themselves  with  joy  to  fol- 
low their  dear  master.  They  on  this  occasion 
assumed  their  finest  dress,  and  went  together 
to  the  ground  opposite  the  temple,  where  all 
the  people  of  the  village  also  assembled.  Af- 
ter having  danced  and  sung  for  a  considerable 
tiRic,  they  passed  around  their  necks  a  cord 
^  ith  a  runnmg  knot,  and  soon  aHer  the  mi- 
nisters destined  for  this  kind  of  execution 
came  to  stratnglethem,  recommending  to  them 
to  rejoin  their  maMer,  and  to  resume  in  the 
other  world  employments  yet  more  honour- 
able than  chose  they  exercised  in  the  present. 

"  The  principal  ^domestics  of  the  grand 
chief  having  becii  strangled  in  this  manner, 
their  bones  were  stripped,  and  left  to  dry  for 
(WO  months  in  a  kind  ofU)mb;  after  which 
diev  were  taken  out  to  be  shut  up  in  baskets, 
W  placed  in  the  tempie  beside  those  of  their 
nuisier.  Tlie  other  .servants  who  had  been 
"strangled  were  carried  home  by  their  relatious, 
and  interred  with  their  arms  iind  clouths. 

"The  asnie  ceremony  was  likewise  ob- 
'^rved  on  the  death  of  the  brothers  and  sisters 
of  the  grand  chief.  Women  were  always 
strangled  to  follow  them,  prt)vided  they  had 
not  a  chiW  at  the  bicast.  There  were,  how- 
ever, instances  of  iheir  delivering  their  chil- 
''^ea  to  nones,  or  of  putting  them  to  death 
<kfluelvc8«  that  thoy  might  not  fon^  ihe 


privilege  of  being  sacrificed,  according  to  the 
usual  ceremonies  ordained  by  the  law. 

*'  The  government  was  hereditary ;  but  the 
sons  of  the  reigning  chief  did  not  succeed 
their  father ;  the  sons  of  hi*  sister,  the  first 
princess  of  the  blood,  werv  his  declared  suc- 
cessors. This  policy  was  founded  on  the 
knowledge  which  they  had  of  the  libertinism 
of  their  wives.  They  were  not  certain,  said 
they,  that  the  children  of  thrir  wives  were  of 
tlie  blood  royal  i  whereas  the  sou:^  of  the  sis- 
ter of  the  ^rand  chief  were  at  leiist  sobytUc 
side  of  their  mother. 

••  The  princesses  of  the  blood  never  espous  a 
men  of  an  obscure  family  ;  they  had  only  one 
huslxmd,  but  they  were  at  liberty  to  repudi- 
ate him  whenever  they  pleased,  and  to  make 
choice  of  another  among  those  of  the  nation, 
provided  there  was  no  alliance  between  them. 
If  the  husband  was  guilty  of  infidelity,  tlie 

Srinces^  immediately  caused  him  to  be  ptit  to 
eath  :  she  was  not  subject  to  ihc  same  law, 
for  she  could  enjoy  as  many  lovers  as  she 
pleased,  without  the  husband  being  suffered 
to  complain.  He  conducted  himself  in  the 
presence  of  his  wife  with  the  greatest  respect  i 
he  did  not  eat  with  her ;  he  saluted  her  with 
howling»  as  was  practised  by  her  domestics. 
The  oEify  satisfaction  he  enjoyed  was  that  of 
bein|;  exempt  from  labour,  and  of  having  au- 
tlionty  over  those  who  served  the  princess/* 

Formerly  this  was  a  powerful  nation } 
they  had  sixty  villages  and  eight  hun* 
dred  sons,  all  acknowledging  obedience 
to  the  chief  sun.  In  17iK),  they  were 
reduced  to  six  villages  and  eleven  suns« 
Of  their  pre^kcnt  state  no  intimation  is 
given. 

This  volume  brings  down  the  history 
to  the  year  1731.  I'he  subsequent  one 
will  have  to  record  events  of  more  in<* 
terest  and  more  importance^  and  per- 
haps Mr.  Heriot,  from  his  residence  in 
the  country,  may  have  opportunities  of 
acquiring  original  information  concern- 
ing such  as  have  taken  place  witliin  the 
memory  of  man. 

A  IT.  X.  A  €9mpeudioui  View  of  Umntnal  Hi^orjffrom  the  Tear  I753»  /•  theTreaty  of 
jhuemSf  m  1802,  by  Chamles  Mayo»  ImL.  B.     4to.  i  vols. 


THE  Universal  History,  a  work  so  ho- 
nourable to  Ae  literary  industry  of  the 
^generation  of  ottr  authors,  terminates 
with  the  eighteenth  century ;  but  pro- 
long! the  diroaicle  of  Great  Britain  to 
1753.  A  continuation  was  hardly  to 
have  been  expected  from  a  single  hand ; 
yet  it  will  not  therefore  be  unwelcome. 
Still,  a  division  of  labour,  if  less  favour- 
able to  the  di^lay  of  toil,  might  have 
|)oen  more  conducive  to  comprehensive 
informatkm ;  and  the  various  points  of 
view  of  distinct  writers  would  luiYe  given 


to  each  series  of  annals  a  more  appro  • 
priaie  illumination,  and  a  more  substan . 
tLve  peculiarity. 

Europe  would  be  well  partitioned, 
if  its  political  coincided  with  its  literary 
geography;  if  the  boundaries  of  empire 
were  co-extensive  with  those  of  languagei 
if  nationality  were  founded  on  dialect, 
and  commensurate  with  reciprocal  in« 
teUigibility. 

The  English  speech  exactly  overspreads 
the  British  isles.  The  French  tongue 
scarcely  extends  to  the  Rhine|  barely 
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pasrcs  the  Alps,  and  is  neatly  limited  by 
the  Pyrenees.  The  tribes  included  res- 
pcctively  within  these  confines  imbibe, 
from  the  saTne  writers,  common  prejudi- 
ces and  inclinations;  tliey  are  fitted, 
therefore,  to  coalesce  under  the  same 
laws  and  institutions,  to  be  swayed  by 
the  siime  orators  and  animated  by  a  sym- 
patJietic  patriotism. 

I'he  Spanish  and  Portuguese  are  both 
mere  dialects  of  the  Romanesk,  or  mo- 
•iernizcd  Latinity.  Were  these  two  na- 
tions consolidated,  all  distinction  of 
speech  would  speedily  disappear,  and 
each  would  receive  the  words  both  of 
the  higher  and  lower  Tagus;  if  thfc 
Muses  have  hitherto  preferred  to  lisp  the 
dialect  prevailing  at  its  mouth,  Mercury, 
the  god  of  prose,  has  preferred  that  of 
its  source.  These  countries  would  derive 
from  union  some  increase  of  strength, 
and  some  additional  chance  for  inde* 
pendence. 

Italy,  in  like  manner,  suffers  from  sub- 
division.  Had  the  kings  of  Sardinia,  or 
of  Naples,  fortunately  been  a  race  of  in- 
telligent and  ambitious  princes,  and  gra- 
dually extended  then-  encroachments, 
successively  from  tlie  Alps  to*  JEtna,  or 
from  ^tna  to  the  Alps  }.  reducing  the 
sovereign  of  the  holy  city  to  the  mere 
patriarch  or  archbishop  of  the  Italian 
church,  and  reviving  the  metropolitan 
rank  of  Rome  as  a  seat  of  extensive  po- 
litical sovereignty;  how  much  more  se- 
cure against  the  invasive  ambition  of 
France  would  every  portion  of  that  fine 
territory  have  become*  The  Venus  and 
the  Apollo,  not  chained  to  the  iron  cha- 
riot of  Mars,  would  still  have  remained 
in  the  Elysium  of  the  arts.  The  parti, 
tion  nor  the  e^minacy  of  Italy  has  ren- 
dered her  incapable  of  self-defence. 

In  Germany  the  language  of  its  au- 
thor* overspreads  almost  the  whole  tract 
of  country  included  between  the  Donau, 
(Daimbe)  the  Weischel,  (Vistula)  and 
the  Rhine.  The  court  of  Prussia  forms 
the  natar.4  center  of  attraction  for  every 
thing  German.  It  is  ambitious,  but  in 
detail ;  and  circumvents  parishes,  while 
it  should  absorb  provinces.  It  has  inva- 
ded the  liberty  of  Dantzig,  threatened 
the  liberty  of  Nuremberg,  and  covets  the 
possession  of  Hamburg  ;  but  it  awaits, 
with  timid  precaution,  the  opportuni- 
ties it  should  make.  The  imperial  ci« 
ties  begin  to  feel  that  a  precarious  auto* 
nomy  is  well  sacrificed  to"a  strong  pro- 
tection ;  they  wish  for  a  domeistic  con- 
queror   So  do  the  counties  axi4  <luke* 


doms  «nd  electorates.  The  offer  of  con- 
stitutional liberty  would  be  necessary  to 
make  sweeping  annexations  without  re«. 
sistance.  But  a  wise  sovereign  would 
perceive  that  the*  condition  of  France  is 
operating  as  a  warning  to  the  people, 
and  that  neither  the  royal  authority,  nor 
the  individual  bestower  of  freedom, 
would,  as  in  the  case  of  Louis  XVJ  •  be 
now  the  victim  of  concession. 

Vienna  is  a  frontier,  not  the  center  of 
language;  the  place  where  German  ends, 
not  the  metropolis  whence  it  circulates. 
For  the  Austrian  emperors  the  Hunga- 
rian, which  is  a  Slavonic  dialect,  is  the 
natural  idiom .  In  Carinthia,  Stiria,  Mo- 
ravia and  Bohemia  the  popular  jargon 
is  also  a  form  of  the  Slavonian.  Were 
these  princes  disposed  to  transplant  their 
metropolis  from  Vienna  to  Buda  or  Bel* 
grade,  progressively  descending  the  Da- 
nube, and  annexing  its  whole  course  to 
their  fertile  empire  (and  it  is  in  this  di- 
rection that  their  future  aggrandizement 
is  chiefly  practicable)  they  would  every 
where  find  the  language  of  Hungary  to 
be  the  most  pervasive  medium  of  inter* 
course  among  their  subjects*  Their  com 
nexion  with  we  constitution  of  Germany 
has  been  voluntarily  renounced;  it  re- 
mains for  them  to  apostatize  from  its 
language. 

•Norway  and  Sweden  are  well  adapted 
for  one  master  and  one  tongue :  the  Scan- 
dinavian peninsula  can  ill  sustain  a  strug- 
gle with  the  possible  ambition  of  Russia, 
unless  indissolubly  knit  under  one  con- 
stitution, free  enough  to  secure  the  most 
stubborn  yealotry  of  patriotism. 

To  this  eventual  distribution  of  Euro- 
pean territory,  the  progress  of  literature 
must  continually  be  bending  the  will  of 
the  peoplei  In  proportion,  therefore,  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  intellect  learns  t» 
command  force,  it  will  be  sooner  or  later 
realized.  History  would  do  well  to 
groupe  its  phenomena  accordingly ;  and 
to  treat  under  one  subdivision  of  those 
tribes,  whose  confluence  is  to  give  a  com- 
mon channel  to  their  annals. 

Our  author  makes  too  many  sections 
of  narrative^  His  Holland  is  still  inde- 
pendent. His  Poland  has  a  substantive 
existence.  His  Geneva  is  not  involved 
in  the  politics  of  France.  His  Portugal 
is  a  {^adding  vine,  not  bound  about  the 
Spanish  poplar.  In  Italy  alone  be  im- 
braids  the  threads  of  distinct  histories. 
His  world  has  in  all  eighteen  segments ; 
Great  Britain,  Holland,  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  Gcnes^,  Genxiany,  Pn^r 
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ihy  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  Poland, 
Turkey,  Persia,  East  Indies,  China,  and 
West  Indies.  Poor  Africa  seems  blot- 
ted from  his  map  of  the  earth. 

Of  each  of  tliese  eighteen  districts  one 
year's  history  is  given  in  a  sep  irate  chap- 
ter. The  relater  breaks  oil  by  the  alma- 
r^ck,  in  the  midst  of  a  siege,  or  of  an 
adjourned  debate.  The  districts  follow 
in  the  same  order  the  second  year,  and  the 
third,  and  so  forth ;  thus  we  have  to  quit, 
as  in  Ariosto,  one  set  of  combatants,  by 
the  time  tfcey  grow  interesting,  for  ano- 
ther. Tlie  first  volujne  extends  from 
1T5S  to  1769  ;  the  second,  from  1770  to 
1785;  the  third,  from  178(J  to  1795 ; 
and  the  fourth,  from  1707  to  1S02.  In 
proportion  to  the  contiguity  of  events  has 
Keen  the  dilatation  of  the  narrative.  Ta- 
bles of  reference  are  appended,  whence 
tiie  reader  can  learn  at  what  page  any 
given  series  of  incident  is  continued  :  he 
may,  read,  therefore,  year  by  year,  as 
ihe  work  is  printed,  or  nation  by  nation, 
as  the  interests  both  of  the  sympathy  and 
of  the  memory  require.  In  a  new  edi- 
tion we  should  far  prefer  a  topical  to  a 
clironological  arrangement. 

These  objections,  however,  relate  on- 
ly to  the  form  of  the  work,  and  are  of  lit- 
tle importance-  With  its  matter  and 
execution  the  reader  is  much  more  con- 
cerned. The  British  history,  as  may  be 
eipected,  is  narrated  with  more  detail 
and  completeness.  Th(5  Fr^-nch  history 
is  also  given  copiously.  The  other  Eu- 
ropean powers,  especially  tliose  of  Ger- 
many, are  but  negligently  celebrated. 
The  author  is  apparently  untravelled  in 
continental  literature,  and  omits  to  quote 
many  of  the  most  obvious  and  popular 
sources  of  intelligence,  if  they  do  not 
happen  to  have  found  an  English  tran- 
slator, or  to  have  been  printed  and  pub-* 
lis'.ed  in  London.  Yet  the  use  made  of 
the  scanty  materials  witliin  his  reach  is 
meritorious  ;  the  clearness  of  his  diction, 
the  lucid  order  of  his  narrative,  and  the 
cautious  cast  of  his  reflections  will  find 
approval. 

On  the  British  annals  of  Mr.  Mayo  it 
is  needless  to  comment.  So  many  histories 
of  our  own  times  have  lately  appeared, 
that  one  is  fatigued  with  reminiscence, 
and  begins  to  sleep  over  tliem,  as  in  a 
mail-coach,  where  the  road  is  familiar 
aad  trite.  For  domestic  use  more  detail 
would  be  desired  than  could  here  be  ad- 
mitted ;  but  the  chronicle  is  well  enough 
adripted  for  a  foreign  version,  as  the  di- 
plomatic,  rather  Uian  the  interior  poli- 


tics of  the  country,  arrea  attention'  on 
the  continent.  The  author.  If  not  a  dis- 
criminative, is  not  a  severe  critic  ;  he  is 
habitually  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of 
adminstration  ;  he  excuses  even,  we  had 
almost  said,  he  approves,  the  intolerance 
of  government  towards  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  ;  but  something  may  be  forgiven 
to  professional  prejudice. 

In  narrating  the  French  revolution, 
many  of  the  suppressions  are  unwise. 
Those  proceedings  of  the  constituting  as- 
sembly are  skipped,  as  incendiary,  wln'ch 
had  for  their  object  to  facilitate  conquest 
by  fraternization  ;  such  as  the  various 
declarations  of  the  rights  of  men  and  citi- 
zens, and  societies  ;  which  promise  the  po- 
litical equality  of  religious  sects,  a  com- 
munity of  civil  rights,  representative  con- 
stitutions of  government,  elective  magis- 
tracies, the  abolition  of  taxes  on  food,  of 
commercial  restrictions  and  monopfdies, 
and  such  other  advantages,  pretended  or 
real.  Laws  were  enacted  and  laws  re- 
pealed, in  consonance  with  these  declara- 
tions ;  the  bait  took  ;  France  owed  the 
extension  of  her  territory  to  tlie  volunta- 
ry allegiance  of  the  hopeful  converts  tp 
her  opinions.  She  has  now  broken  the 
condition  on  her  part.  By  the  elevation 
of  Bonaparte,  all  these  benefits  arc  for- 
mally withdrawn.  The  ri|L»ht  of  insui;- 
rection,  or  rather  of  separation,  revives 
on  her  own  principles.  It  is  expedient, 
therefore,  for  the  enemies  of  French  ag- 
grandizement, now  to  republish,  in  all 
tlieir  strength,  these  broken  promises . 
to  remind  the  people  of  its  social  con- 
tract ;  and  to  cflcr,  in  their  turn,  to  pro- 
tect the  independence  of  those  frontier 
provinces  Avhich  may  be  disposed  to  coa- 
lesce with  Switzerland  and  Holland  in 
republican  independency.  The  revolu- 
tion principles  of  the  French  are  precise- 
ly the  best  adapted  ;  first,  to  break  up 
the  petty  principalities  of  Germany, 
which,  if  suffered  to  remain  in  theij-  pre- 
sent state,  will  be  devoured  one  by  one 
by  France  ;  and  then  to  recombine  the 
people  in  one  vast  national  body,  able  to 
set  bounds  to  the  oriental  extension  of 
France.  The  crimes  commited  during 
the  French  revolution  prove  nothing 
against  or  for  its  principles  ;  they  «hvV/ 
in  what  degree  the  French  are  a  barba- 
rous or  a  (;ivilized  people  ;  in  what  de- 
gree they  are  bold,  or  humane ;  ignorant 
and  fanatical;  or  informed  and  patient. 
The  massacre  of  faint  Barthcjlohxvv  docs 
not  invalidate  the  probaliiity  of  the  Ca* 
tholic   religion.     It   has  oi^appcaned 
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that  the  French  are  nearly  in  the  same 
stage  of  improvemeiU  as  the  frish  ;  be- 
cause civil  discord  and  anarchy  assume,  in 
these  communities,  a  like  atrocious  form  ; 
5t  is  not  not  known,  from  French  expe- 
rience, whether  tKe  realization  of  the 
principal  laws  projected  by  the  consti- 
tuting assembly  would  or  would  not  an- 
swer to  human  society.  But  this  is  known 
from  French  experience,  that  the  princi- 
ples of  the  constituting  assembly  are  well 
adapted  to  dissolve  the  cohesion  of  ex- 
tant societies,  to  crumble  fragments  of 
nations  into  the  dust  and  powder  of  indi- 
Yiduality,  and  to  facilitate  their  reunion  in 
new  and  vaster  masses.  Had  the  French 
revolution  succeeded,  its  principles,  which 
are  contagious,  might  have  become  dan- 
gerous and  incendiary  ;  now,  that  it  has 
failed,  they  are  accompanied  with  that 
wholesome  dread,  which  renders  them  a 
safe  nrescription  in  tlie  hands  of  able  po- 
litical physicians ;  they  will  not  be  swal- 
lowed any  more  as  wine  for  a  debauch, 
but  as  a  tonic  medicine  for  a  decline. 
The  limbs  of  the  aged  parent  have  been 
cast  into  the  magic  kettle  of  the  sorce- 
ress; we  have  reviled  the  impious  but- 
chery ;  but  he  IS  come  out  in  his  pristine 
shape,  with  renewed  youth  and  increased 
vigor. 

The  interests  of  Great  Britain,  as  the 
•nemy  of  French  aggrandizement,  and 
the  interests  of  all  those  continental  states, 
which  are  too  small  and  weak  to  defend, 
while  subdividiJd,  their  ow^n  independ- 
ence, obviously  require  the  republication 
of  revolutionary   doctrines.      Another 

?rinciple  facilitates  their  resumption. 
Vudent  men  forbear  competitions  in 
which  they  cannot  excel.  But  the  French 
liberty-mongers  have  made  such  ivretch- 
cd  havoc,  that  the  career  is  open  to  fresh 
competitors,  with  every  prospect  of  su- 
perior glory  and  success.  J'he  foil  is 
provided  ;  but  the  jewel  liberty  is  still  to 
set.  The  British  constitution  remains  the 
pride  and  the  envy  of  Europe.  The 
next  generation  of  revolutionists  will 
study  m  our  literature  the  difficult  art  of 
government:  to  our  philosophers,  to  our 
statesmen,  they  will  turn  with  docile  at- 
tention ;  our  language  and  our  reputation 
will  be  scattered  by  their  inquiries,  and 
established  by  their  deeds.  O  !  that  the 
next  Gustavus  Adolphus  destined  to  res- 
cue Germany  once  more  from  the  threa- 
tened intrusion  of  popery  and  despotism, 
and  to  combine  her  northern  provinces 
in  new  freedom  and  lasting  union,  and 
elf-sufflcient  strength,  were  to  originate 


in  a  British  army ;  and  through  those 
provinces,  which,  by  shaking  off  the  Spa- 
nish yoke,  first  realized  the  rights  of  con- 
science and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  were 
to  carry  successfully  the  still  purer  pre- 
sent of  representative  government  to  all 
the  vassals  of  feudal  privilege.  Shall  our 
commerce  be  assessed  on  tlic  Texel,  the 
patrimony  of  our  kings  be  pillaged  on 
the  Weser,  our  resident  be  arrested  on 
the  Elbe,  and  we  devise  no  means  for 
their  protection  ?  The  means  consist  in 
the  disinterested  practice  of  virtue  and 
philanthrophy  5  in  employing  our  trea- 
sures, our  forces  and  our  wisdom  to  bes- 
tow on  these  provinces  the  union  xhey 
want,  the  independence  tliey  deserve,  and 
tlie  freedom  they  covet.  But  those  poli- 
ticasters  who  to  Spain  are  not  just,  will 
to  Germany  not  be  generous:  they  can- 
not believe  in  the  prudence  of  acting 
right  and  doing  good  ;  they  dare  not 
aspire  to  the  gratitude  of  nations  ;  they 
hold  him  the  dupe  and  not  the  triumpher 
who  is  useful  only  to  others. 

In  all  the  sections  of  Mr.  Mayo's 
main  narration,  one  misses  that  philo- 
sophic spirit  which  contemplates  every 
event  with  a  view  to  its  influence  on  hu- 
man kind,  which  aggrandizes  incident 
in  proportion  to  its  bearing  on  society  at 
large,  and  estimates  action  by  its  proba- 
ble utility  to  the  whole.  Civil  and  li- 
terary occurrences,  the  inventions  of  in- 
dustry, the  discoveries  of  science,  die 
monuments  of  art,  the  exertions  of  in- 
tellect, happen  unrecorded;  or  are 
shortly  noticed,  as  subordinate  objects, 
in  supplemental  fragments.  The  area  is 
too  much  cleared  of  necessary  food  and 
splendid  luxuries,  of  its  book-stalls  and 
print-shops,  of  buyers  and  sellers,  of 
merchants  and  travellers,  of  well-drcst 
loungers  and  peripatetic  philosophers; 
in  their  pla.ce  are  exhibited  the  formali- 
ties of  military  parade,  the  evolutions 
of  the  armed,  the  loud  noise  of  their 
flashy  weapons,  the  howl  of  pain,  and 
the  bleeding  carcases  of  slaughtered  rio- 
ters. It  cannot  be  expedient  for  so- 
cietyi  that  historians  should  always  be 
detaining  our  attention  on  that  section 
of  tlie  human  race,  which  passes  its  time 
in  playing  at  soldiers.  Notoriety  and 
celebrity  come  at  last  to  be  mistaken  for 
reputation  and  glory ;  and  men  believe 
themselves  admissible  into  the  elysium, 
and  not  the  tartarus,  of  fame,  who  are 
only  known  to  the  world  by  their  inju- 
ries. Of  all  the  benefactors  to  their 
species,  the  efforts  should  be  brought 
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out  with  predilection.  It  may  be  con- 
tended this  is  the  province  of  those  who 
write  histories  of  inventions,  of  science, 
of  literature,  of  architecture,  or  the  arts; 
but  there  are  also  peculiar  historians  of 
mihtary  affairs,  whose  province  it  is  to 
treat  of  the  exploits  of  armies  and  navies, 
with  a  view  to  tiie  improvement  of  the 
art  of  war ;  those  who  undertake  gene- 
ral history  are  not  to  usurp  more  on  the 
province  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former 
class  of  special  historians.  Yet  they  ha- 
bitually do ;  and  with  mischievous  re- 
sult: bine  UU  dades .  Men  are  slain,  be- 
cause historians  convoke  around  the  are- 
na of  warfare  the  greatest  crowd  of  spec- 
tators. Are  those  the  only  games  of 
glory,  in  which  boys  and  barbarians  are 
most  fitted  to  excel  ?  We  are  for  invert- 
ing tlic  plan  of  Mr,  Mayo,  for  composing 
the  history  of  human  culture  and  social 
improvement,  and  for  throwing  by,  into 
supplementanr  chapters,  the  scuffles  and 
skirmishes  of  troops  and  ships.  The 
useful  ^pendix  of  miscellanies  much 
atones  here  for  the  omission  of  such  to- 
pics in  the  text.  The  interruptions  of 
the  proeress  of  a  community  in  amelio- 
ration £ould  not,  however,  be  treated  bv 
the  historiographer  as  interfering  with 
his  end  and  purpose. 

To  apply  a  detailed  criticism  to  all  the 
parts  of  this  complex  composition,  would 
overstep  the  bounds  of  our  convenience, 
and  employ  more  time  than  would  be 
welcome  to  the  reader.  We  will  notjce 
therefore  only  a  few  defects  in  the  ac- 
count of  Poland.  Our  aifthor*s  rela- 
tion of  the  revolution  there  (vol.  iii.  p. 
2 1*3 )  is  couched  in  these  words : 

*•  When  the  diet  had  framed  that  system 
of  gnvemmmt  which  was  the  rcsuh  of  their 
labours  for  the  national  good,  a  system  which 
every  disinterested  person  must  acknowledge 
to  be  marked  with  judgment  and  patriotism, 
the  Ic^ing  members  of  it,  actuated  by  the 
conftdciice  which  the  justness  of  their  cause 
and  the  greatness  of  their  object  gave  them, 
assembled  in  the  royal  chamber,  on  the 
third  day  of  May,  aiui  solemnly  engaged,  in 
th6  'presence  of^ their  sovereign,  never  to  se- 
parate till  the  intended  revolution  should  be 
accomplished. 

"  Hw  majesty  then  opened  the  assembly 
of  the  diet ;  and,  as  a  preparation  to  their  de- 
liberations and  an  incentive  to  perseverance, 
be  apprised  them  of  the  machinations  against 
their  wcl£ire,  carrying  on  among  those  pow* 
ers  who  ha*!  before  Tiolently  despoiled  them 
of  tbetr  provinces,  and  of  their  intention  to 
o|^se  the  constitution  which  awaited  their 
approbation,  an4  «l  which  they  built  their 


hopes  of  prosperity.  Some  debates  ensued  3 
in  which  the  repri'senta lives  of  the  province* 
of  VoUhinia  and  Podolia  declared  against  the 
new  system.  After  lonji  discussion,  when  it  * 
op))cared  that  there  was  a  majority  of  ten  to 
one  in  favour  of  the  plan  submitted  to  the 
diet,  the  king  called  the  bishop  of  Cracow, 
and  took  the  oath  at  his  hands.  A  p;reat  ma* 
jority  of  the  assembly  followed  his  example* 
rhcy  then  repaired  to  the  cathedral,  and 
there  agAin  RDlcmnly  engaged,  before  God 
and  their  country,  to  maintain  a  constitution 
which,  combining  liberty  with  siibojdina. 
tion,  and  subjecting  ci]ually  citizens  of  alj 
ranks  to  the  law,  secured  to  all  of  them  the 
means  of  happiness,  and  ga^-e  tlu^m  the  true 
eiyoymcnt  of  their  riahts.  After  that,  the 
t€  deum  was  sung,  anu  the  new  constitution 
was  announced  to  the  people  by  the  discharge 
of  200  pieces  of  artillcrj-.^  A  small  number 
of  deputies  protested  agamst  these  proceed* 
ings.  But  this  did  not  prevent  the  ratification 
of  them  two  days  after. 

"  The  most  important  articles  of  this  con* 
stitution  were  these.  That  the  Roman  catho» 
lie  faith  shall  be  the  dominant  national 
reli«;ion  ;  but  that  persons  of  all  other  relj* 
gions  shall  have  the  freedom,  liberty,  and  the 
protection  of  government.  The  nobles  were 
secured  in  the  pre-eminence  and  prerogatives 
granted  to  their  order  hy  Cassimer  the  First; 
The  royal  free  towns  within  the  dominions 
of  the  republic  were  declared  to  be  a  part  of 
die  present  constitution,  and  were  secured 
m  their  Immunities.  A  particular  re- 
pr«ird  was  paid  by  this  constitution  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  peasants  and  husband* 
men,  for  the  encouragement  of  population 
and  the  advancement  of  agricultural  improve- 
ments. All  power  was  declared  to  oe  de- 
rived from  the  will  of  the  people  ;  whereof 
the  irgiiladve  branch  was  declared  to  be  vest- 
ed in  the  states  ;  the  executive  in  the  king 
and  the  coancil  of  inspe^ion  {  the  judicial 
in  juri;»dictions  existing,  or  to  Iweftablished. 
The  diet,  or  legislative  power,  was  to  be  di- 
vided into  two  houses ;  viz.  the  house  of 
nuncios,  or  deputies,  and  the  house  of  sena- 
tors, where  the  king  is  to  preside,  consisting 
of  bishops,  palatines,  castellans,  and  minis* 
tcrs.  All  bills  were  to  be  decided  first  in  the 
house  of  deputies.  The  ordinary  diets  were 
to  be  elected  every  two  years  :  and  an  extra- 
ordinary  conttitutioiiai  cliet  was  to  be  held, 
for  the  purpose  of  revision,  once  in  twentv- 
fivc  years.  The  crown  was  declared  to  be 
hereditary;  and  the  right  of  succession  to  be 
in  Frederic  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  and 
his  n^ale  descendants.  The  king  was  to 
have  the  command  of  the  national  forces,  but 
not  the  power  of  declarins  war.  He  was  to 
have  the  nomination  of  bishops,  senators,  mi- 
nisters, as  members  of  the  executive  po%ver, 
and  was  also  to  patentee  officers  in  the  army. 
The  oonncil  of  mspection  were  made  respon-. 
sible  for  their  conduct  with  tlieir  persons  and 
fortunes.  By  this  excellent  constitution,  ap^ 
poiatmenla  m  the  army,  the  \y^  the  churcii 
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*nd  thfc  civil  government  would  have  been  at- 
tainable to  the  nation  at  large  ;  and  i^II  men 
of  merit  would  have  been  eligible  to  them.'* 

In  the  first  place  the  diet  did  not 
frame  the  constitution  in  question.  It 
was  contrived  by  certain  leaders  in  con- 
cert with  the  king,  and  presented  ready 
cut  and  dry  to  the  diet  on  the  celebrated 
sitting  on  the  3d  of  May  1791.  Trince 
Czetwertinski  complained  in  his  place, 
that  these  sheets  of  paper  called  a  consti- 
tution, which  the  diet  was  invited  to  de* 
cree  instantly,  then  met  his  eye  for  the 
first  time;  it  abolished,  he  observed, 
elective  monarchy,  to  bestow  unlimited 
power  on  future  hereditary  kings.  •♦  To 
tne,"  he  added,  *•  it  appears  the  ^ave 
of  freedom,  I  will  not  dip  a  spade  in  it : 
may  God  annihilate  me  and  my  three 
children,  if  any  personal  interest  motives 
my  declaration  against  this  act ;  but  I 
call  on  the  assembled  nation  to  bear  wit- 
ness that  1  deplore  it,  that  I  oppose  it, 
that  I  enter  against  it  my  protest.'* 
Prince  Sapieha  also  complained  of  the 
headlong  inconsiderate  manner  in  which 
this  fundamental  change  was  brought 
forwards.  He  wished  for  unanimity, 
not  for  that  unanimity  which  the  shouts 
and  cries  of  a  surrounding  populace 
were  demanding  with  threats  ;  but  for 
the  unanimity  which  might  result  from 
patient  discussion  and  reciprocal  conces- 
sion. Without  unanimity  there  was 
little  chance  of  preserving  the  integrity 
of  the  country  :  he  would  support,  he 
said,  wliatever  was  decreed,  but  he. 
thought  it  his  duty  to  move  a  /second 
reading.  The  minority  was  not  count-* 
cd :  thp  new  constitution  passed  by  ac- 
clamation: the  senators  marched  in  pro- 
cession without  further  deliberation  to 
the  cathedral,  and  there  swore,  after  the 
king's  example,  to  this  royal  edict. 
When  it  came  to  Sapicha's  turn  to  swear, 
he  declared  aloud  thatthe  constitution  was 
a  paper  wholly  new  to  hi;n,  that  he  ap« 
proved  the  election  of  the  elector  of  Saxony 
as  the  intended  king  of  Poland,  that  he 
disapproved  the  introduction  of  heredi- 
tary monarchy ;  but  that  he  feared  division 
more  than  error:  as  the  one  was  a  danger 
of  to-day,  and  the  other  would  be  cor- 
rigible to-morrow.     He  then  swore. 

And  what  is  the  substance  of  this 
constitution  so  bepraised  by  Mr.  Mayo  ? 
The  first  *  article  declares  that  the 
Roman  catholic    religion   shall   conti. 


nuethe  domineering  one ;  and  that  con- 
version  to  any  other  faith  shall  be  sub^ 
ject  to  the  punishments  enacted  against 
apostacy. 

It  expressly  withholds  therefore  the 
political  equality  of  religious  sects :  al- 
though a  principal  cause  of  the  Polish 
divisions  had  been  the  habitual  oppres- 
sion of  the  unitarian  dissidents. 

The  second  article  declares  that  the 
noble  order  shall  retain  all  iu  privileges, 
precedence  hi  private  life  and  preference 
for  civil  office  :  but  it  withdraws  the  dis- 
tinctton  between  the  equestrian  and  pa- 
trician order.  It  exempts  noble  pro- 
perty from  taxation,  abolishing  the 
crown-regalia  and  other  forms  of  levy 
hitherto  usual. 

The  third  article  recognizes  certain 
royal  boroughs  as  parts  of  the  consti-^ 
tution. 

The  fourth  article  confirms  the  vas- 
falage  of  the  peasantry  ;  but  it  abolishes 
a  right  of  resumption  formerly  exercise^ 
by  the  heir,  to  the  prejudice  of  those  who 
had  purchased  their  emancipation  of  his 
predecessor. 

It  expressly  withholds  therefore  the 
community  of  civil  rights.  The  nobi- 
lity obtained  liberty  to  go  untaxed,  and 
equality  of  rank ;  but  neither  liberty  nor 
equality  were  conferred  in  any  sense 
on  the  people.  The  fifth  and  sixth  ar- 
ticles vest  the  legislative  power  in  a  diet 
of  two  bodies;  the  executive  power  ii^ 
the  king  and  council  (Strajj  watch,  is 
their  Polish  designation)  ;  and  the  judi- 
cial power  in  tne  extant  magistracy. 
The  lower  house,  or  house  of  deputies, 
is  first  to  discuss  and  vote  on  all  public 
measures.  The  upper  house,  or  house 
of  senators,  is  to  consist  of  tlie  bishops^ 
the  waywodes,  the  castellans,  and  the 
ministers,  provided  by  the  king,  who  has 
the  casting  vote.  The  sufirage  conferred 
on  the  ten  ministers  nominated  by  the 
crown  was  a  constitutional  innovation, 
and  sufficed  with  the  ecclesiastical  and  ci- 
vil patronage  to  center  upon  the  crown  an 
habitual,  irresistible  majority  in  the  up- 
per house.  To  this  upper  house  was 
given  a  right  of  sending  back  to  the  com-? 
mons  for  rediscussion  any  unwelcome 
law  ;  and  of  quashing  that  law  entirely, 
if  still  disapproved,  when  proposed  to 
them  a  second  time.  So  that  tlie  repre- 
sentative body  was  in  fact  now  first  ren- 
dered impotent.    The  lower  house  was 
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to  !>e  renewed  biennially,  and  the  rtberum 
njrto  abolished.  Thus  the  commons  lost 
even  their  own  negative  against  tlie  se- 
nate. 

The  seventh  article  makes  the  crown 
hereditary  in  a  new  dynasty,  the  electoral 
family  of  Saxony.  Heirs  male  were  to 
succeed  in  the'ir  own  right:  in  defect  of 
heirs  male  the  husband  of  the  daughter : 
but  the  consent  of  the  Polish  diet  to  her 
marriage  was  rendered  necessary.  Fre- 
deric Augustus  of  Saxony  had  only  an 
unmarried  daughter ;  so  that  the  cleo- 
tive  character  of  the  crown,  although 
inveighed  against  in  words,  was  in  fact 
preserved. 

And  shall  the  perfidy  of  history  hold 
Up  such  changes  as  meritorious,  where 
nothing  was  done  to  remedy  one  ac- 
knowledged grievance,  where  new  griev- 
ances were  created,  and  a  house  of  com- 
mons reduced  to  the  insignificance  of 
Parisian  tribunes,  and  the  nobility  bribed 
widi  privileges  to  extend  the  royal  ii^- 
fluence  ?  Indeed  it  was  not  worth  the 
while  of  the  citizens  of  Poland  to  attempt 
the  defence  of  their  country  against  par- 
tition, for  80  paltry  a  sheet  of  gallic 
verbiage  from  the  royal  secretary. 

The  magic  words  liberty  and  equality 
were  however  in  the  deed  :  the  newspa- 
pers, filled  with  French  discussions,  had 
associated  ideas  of  donative  with  the  ex- 
pressions, and  this  aristocratic  parody  of 
the  Parisian  revolution,  passed,  with  the 
inattentive  and  ignorant,  for  an  analo- 
gous change.  The  new.  constitution  of 
Poland  was  probably  encouraged  by  the 
nobles  of  the  Prussian  party  with  Uie  ex- 
pectation of  ^tting  the  house  of  Bran- 
denburg nominatea  as  tlie  new  hereditary 
dynasty :  this  would  have  founded  a  dor- 
mant claim  to  more  of  Poland  than  the 
partition  of  Poland  was  to  bestow,  and 
might  at  a  remote  futurity  be  of  value. 
The  new  constitution  of  Poland  was  pro- 
bably encouraged  by  the  king  witli  the 
intention  of  marrying  the  heiress  of  Fre« 
deric  Augustus.  Hope  of  resistance  by 
force  for  any  length  of  time  could  hardly 
be  entertained ;  but  there  was  a  hope 
that  the  united  efforts  of  France  and 
England  would  be  used  to  qualify  the 

I>artition  ;  and  to  leave  a  corner  of  Po- 
and  independent,  lest  one  more  fugitive 
king  should  have  to  pass  his  carnivals  at 
Venice.  The  lover  too  relied  on  the 
recollections  of  Catharine  to  allow  him 
a  marriage  portion  worthy  of  Saxony : 
but  the  massacre  of  the  Russians    in 


Warsaw,  with  the  connivance  of  the 
noble  revolutionists,  could  never  be 
pardoned  by  the  patriotism  of  tlie  em- 
press. 

The  demagogic  words  and  public 
swearings  of  the  king  and  ^he  nobility 
were  accompanied  with  little  or  no  prac- 
tical effort  to  preserve  the  independence 
of  the  country,  otherwise  than  by  ^ego- 
tiation  and  territorial  sacrifice.  Accord- 
ing to  ♦  Sirisa,  who,  though  partial  to 
the  partitioners,  is  a  thoroughly  informed 
historian,  the  perpetual  fermentation  of 
the  public  mind,  and  the  discontent  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  first  broke 
loose  on  tlie  3d  of  February  1791?  at  the 
assembly  of  deputies,  who  disbanded 
suddenly  a  large  portion  of  the  army* 
One  brigade  of  fourteen  hundred  men  at 
Pultusk  opposed  the  reduction  in  arms  z 
they  refused  to  inlist  in  the  Prussian  or 
Russian  corps,  and  demanded  a  conti- 
jiuance  of  pay  and  of  subsistence.  Mada- 
linski,  the  brigadier  of  the  national  caval- 
ry, followed  this  example  ;  he  collected 
his  eighteen  hundred  men  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Warsaw,  strengthened  them 
to  3000,  and  administered  to  them 
the  oath  of  liberty  ^nd  independence,  or 
death.  He  then  attacked  a  Russian  re* 
giment,  made  himself  master  of  a  chest 
of  thirty  thousand  roubles,  entered  South* 
ern  Prussia,  and  levied  contributions  oa 
the  salt  works,  and  thus  founded  a  revo- 
lution-treasury of  sixty  thousand  ducats. 
He  now  withdrew  toward  Cracow,  and 
met  Kosciusko,  whom  other  fragmenti 
of  the  disbanded  army  had  been  induced 
to  Join.  Kosciusko  had  less  simplicitj 
ot  object  than  Madalinski  :  he  derived 
authority  from  the  king  and  his  consti- 
tution-mongers, and  he  drilled  the  sol* 
diers  to  swear  to  the  constitution.  Ma- 
dalinski's  views  might  have  called  out 
leaders  adequate  to  the  difficulty.;  Kos- 
ciusko secured  the  ascendancy  of  a  party 
of  heartless  courtiers. 

The  people  daily  doubted  more  and 
more  the  value  of  his  success  :  they  took 
but  a  declining  interest  in  his  cause;  and 
supported  his  final  defeat  with  much  of 
the  firmness  of  indifference. 

The  number  of  Kosciusko's  adherents 
was  estimated  in  Cracow  at  seven  thou- 
sand men,  beside  whom  he  had  concealed 
friends  and  adherents  tliroughout  the 
republic  and  in  the  retained  army.  He 
took  all  the  military  chests  under  his 
controul,  ordered  tlie  plate  of  the 
churches  to  be  delivered  iip|  and  coa- 
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stituted  a  revolutionary  tribunal  of  four- 
teen persons,  who  opened  their  career 
with  the  execution  of  the  castellan  Ri- 
rniszewski.  He  published  a  proclama- 
tion ordering  every  fifth  chimney  in  the 
cities  to  furnish  a  conscript*  The  Rus- 
sian general  Igielstrom,  in  order  to  coun- 
teract these  proceedings,  ordered  many 
of  his  troops  from  Warsaw,  where  he 
retained  a  garrison  only  of  six  thousand 
men.  This  gave  great  encouragement  to 
the  revolutionists.  Jn  the  night  of  the 
16th  of  April  an  uproar  began  in  the 
metropolis.  The  people  collected  in  the 
market-place.  The  alarm  bells  were  rune: 
the  drums  beaten.  *'  Down  with  the 
Russians*'  became  the  popular  watch- 
Word.  The  king  pointe$l  out  to  general 
Tgielstrom  the  expediency  of  a  retreat, 
and  the  fittest  road,  but  he  made  an  at- 
tempt to  fortify  himself  in  the  arsenal, 
which  had  already  been  broken  open  by 
the  people,  and  was  supplying  them  with 
weapons.  The  union  of  the  people  and 
of  the  Polish  troops  supplied  a  mass  of 
Oiirty  thousand  furious  mdividuals,  who 
began  a  massacre  of  the  Russians,  ana- 
logous to  the  Sicilian  vespers*  General 
Igielstrom  persevered  in  defensive  hos- 
tility for  thirty-six  hours,  during  which 
an  irregular  slaughter  of  the  Russians 
was  continually  going  on  :  he  witlidrew 
on  the  1 8th  or  April  with  twelve  hun- 
dred men,  and  general  Nowicki  witli  two 
thousand :  more  than  two  thousand 
Russians  had  been  slain  :  among  the 
prisoners  were  three  generals  and  122 
wounded  men. 

Secure  of  the  metropolis,  Kosciusko 
be*gan  an  extensive  plan  of  operations  : 
he  provided  for  the  siege  of  Cracow, 
he  organised  at  Wilua  and  at  Grodno 
attacks  on  tlie  Russian  garrisons,  and 
his  military  or  revolutionary  tribunal 
executed  on  the  9th  of  May  at  Warsaw  a 
bishop,  two  generals  and  a  mar:>hal. 

The  interference  of  Prussia,  and  the 
approach  of  Suwarrow  soon  narrowed 
the  circle  of  his  influence  and  his  hopes. 
On  the  10th  of  October  was  fought,  with 
admirable  bravery  on  both  sides,  the 
decisive  battle,  in  which  Kosciusko  was 
repeatedly  wounded,  and  at  length  struck 
down  by  a  sabre,  exclaiming  finis  Polo^ 
«/■>•  The  words  were  but  tooprophetic. 
The  courage  rather  than  the  Immanity 
cf  his  proceedings ;  the  principles  which 
animated  his  adherents,  rather  than  the 
specific  objects  of  tlieir  leaders  j  give  a 
sacredness  to  his   cause.    He  was  the 


chieftain  of  men  who  cho«e  to  lire  free  or 
die. 

To  the  teachers  of  opinions  it  may  be 
a  mortifying  reflection,  but  it  is  surely 
a  true  one,  that  moral  principles,  and 
speculative  notions*  act  but  little  on  the 
practical  warrior.  To  the  sudden  dis- 
banding of  the  Polish  army,  arising  from 
the  financial  penury  of  the  state,  was  due 
the  creation  of  this  army  of  independ^ 
ence.  llie  revolutionary  principles  were 
as  well  a  pretext,  as  a  cause  of  combina- 
tion. Much  of  Uiis  spirited  resistance  to 
the  partitioning  powers  resolves  itself 
into  Caesar's  declaration :  "  With  these 
soldiers  we  shall  get  money ;  and  with 
that  money,  more  soldiers*" 

A  narration  of  the  atuck  on  Copen* 
hagen,  which  has  eventually  been  so 
injurious  to  British  pojuilarity  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  will  give  a  sufiicient 
idea  of  our  author's  ever  gentle  tone  of 
criticism. 

•*  The  court  of  Ijondon  rvt^l  knew  that, 
should  an  ambassador  be  sent,  unattended 
by  an  armed  force,  the  confederate  Dowen 
must  eventually  be  graiiiiH.  Therefore,  et 
the  same  time  that  Mr.  Vansittart  was  dis- 
patched with  a  fla^  of  troce  to  join  Mr. 
Drummond,  the  British  minister  at  CopcA- 
hasen,  in  negotiations  with  the  Danish  court 
and  its  allies,  admiral  Hyd«  Parker,  tvith 
vicc-adfiiiral  Nelson  and  rcar-adiniralGvaves* 
were  sent  with  a  fleet  of  eighteen  sail  of  the 
line,  four  frigates,  and  thirty  guft-bosts,  to 
enforce  them. 

"  Tlie  Danish  navy^  at  this  time,  consisted 
of  twenty-three  shij^s  of  the  line,  the  Sivcdish 
of  eighteen,  and  the  Russian  of  forty-seven  $ 
and  the  forts  of  Helsingborg  and  Cronen- 
burg,  whicli  guard  tlie  Sound,  were  well  pr^ 
risoned,  and  batteries  had^bcen  eteeted  m 
eyerv  point  where  the  gans  cmild  reach  the 
English  shtps.^^Such  was  the  navai  force 
with  whicii  Great  Briuin  had  to  contend  in 
the  Baltic,  when  Mr.  Vansittart,  on  the 
twentieth  of  MaTch,  arrived  ut  Elsineur,  and 
nrescnled  the  nittmatum  of  his  court  to  the 
Danish  government,  requiring,  *«  that  Den« 
'•mark  should  secede  from  the northtm alli^ 
*•  ancc ;  that  a  free  |>assagc  should  be  granted 
*'  to  the  Kni^lish  fleet  throupfli  the  Sound  ; 
''  and  that  the  Danish  ships  sbodd  no  longer 
•*  sail  with  convoy."  These  requisitions  not 
being  complied  with,  the  British  ministers 
took  their  departure  from  Copenhagen. 

**  The  English  admiral  arriving  in  tlic 
Sound,  seven  days  after  the  plenipotentiary, 
demanded  of  the  governor  of  Crtmetiburg 
the  determination  of  the  Danish  court  re- 
speeting  the  moftter  in  dismite ;  and  wliether 
he  had  orders  to  fire  on  the  RngKsh  fleet.*— > 
The  govcrnor*s  answer  implied*  tiiat  he  was 
uoacquainted  wiiii  poUtica)  uaosactionsi  bat 
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that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  suffer  a  fleet, 
whose  destination  was  not  known,  to  ap- 
proach the  Ibrt  which  he  commaudcd.  After 
dispatching  a  second  letter >^  importing,  that 
he  considered  the  2overnor*s  answer  as  a  de- 
daiation  of  war,  the  English  admiral  entered 
the  Sound ;  and,  beinff  fired  on  by  the  go- 
vernor, he  returned  his  salute  by  a  slifiht 
bomhardment.  'I^en,  passing  on,  he  came 
lo  anchor  near  Hwen  island>  between  the 
SoanU  and  Copenhagen.  * 

**  On  reconnoitring  the  enemy's  force,  it 
was  seen  that  nearly  the  whnk  of^the  Danish 
navy  was  assembled  at  Copenhagen;  that 
the  roan  of  war  lying  in  the  harbour  ajid  road 
were  flanked  by  the  batteries  on  the  two 
Crown  islands  at  its  entrance,  the  Sar^t  of 
which  mounted  above  fifty  pieces  of  artillery; 
by  the  artillery  of  the  fortress  of  Frederick* 
stadtf  whichy  with  the  guns  of  foot  men  of 
war,  moored  at  the  harbour*s  mouth,  guard- 
ed tlie  eotnnce  of  it ;  together  with  eleven 
floating  batteries*  oarrying  heavy  artillery. 
Moieover,  the  city  was  ^fended  by  a  garrisoB 
of  10,000  men. 

**  To  attack  a  fortress  thus  pvepared  for 
ddence,  was  an  act  of  the  most  danikg  bold- 
ness :  the  influence  which  success  would  hare 
«Mi  the  issue  of  the  enterprise,  alone  could 
justify  it.  But  it  was  such  in  which  Nelson 
lov^  to  display  his  valour,  when  his  coun- 
trr's  service  demanded  it.  Being  gratified 
with  the  honour  of  eondvcting  the  attack,  he 
advanced,  with  twehre  sail  of  the  line,  and  a 
number  of  small  vessels,  to  1>raco  Point, 
where  he  was  to  make  his  final  disposition ; 
whilst  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  were  to  co- 
operate* by  bombarding  the  batteries  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour. 

**  The  awful  moment  of  preparation  being 
aassed.  Nelson  came  to  the  attack  ft  captain 
Mumy,  in  the  Edgar,  leading  the  van.  A 
fariotts  battle  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  Kaglish  admiral  and  his  brave  crews  ex- 
hibited prodigies  of  valour.  The  Danes,  on 
the  other  hand,  shewed  themselves  worthy 
rlraU,  as  well  as  antagonisu,  of  the  British 
seamen;  and  the  prince  of  Denmark  ani- 
mated his  forces  to  exertion,  bv  the  compo- 
«iire  and  spirit  which  he  displaved  in  this 
hour  of  danger.  When  the  battle  had  raged 
with  pvodigto«K  slaughter  abo%'e  four  hours, 
and  seventeen  Danish  ships  of  the  line  were 
taken,  sunk,  or  burned,  their  batteries  \vere 
almoal  silenced,  and  the  citv  was,  apparently, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Britisti  admiral.  This 
was  one  of  the  favourable  moments  which 
displayed  the  character  of  Nelson  in  the  most 
advantageous  light:. it  evinced  that,  with 
the  most  undaunted  courage,  he  possessed 
^at  diseretton  and  presence  of  mind,  which 
distinguished  the  accomplished  commtoder 
from  the  kni^t  errant.  He  reflected  that 
three  of  his  ships,  the  Bellona,  the  Russcl, 
and  the  Afpmemnoa,  were  aeround ;  that 
bis  other  ship*  wtie  in  a  very  Oiattercd  con- 


dition ;  and  that  the  city  was  defended'  by 
a  siroiig  garrison.  Ue  therefore  availed 
himself  of  the  dismay  impressed  on  his  ene- 
my by  the  havock  muMt  amOhg  them,  in- 
stantly to  j^tl(freiis  a  letter  to  the  prince  royal, 
before  he  $»hould  be  apprised  of  the  state  of 
the  British  ships,  **  representing  the  expe- 
**  diency  of  his  allowing  a  fli»g  of  truce  to 
<'  pa^di'and  that,  if  this  were  refused,  he 
"  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  dcstmying 
^*  the  floating  batteries,  which  were  now  in 
"  his  power,  withtlie  brave  tnen  who  defend* 
«'  ed  them." 

"  This  letter,  addressed  "  To  the  brothers 
"  of  Knglishmen — the  Danes/*  had  the  de- 
s^d  eflect.  Nelson  going  on  shore,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  honour  shewn  it,  was  greeted 
with  hearty  acclamations  by  the  people,  and 
was  Received  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and 
res|(tect  by  the  prince. 

*<  An  armistice  was  then  agreed  to,  that 
the  prince  and  admiral  mi^ht  settle  the  terms 
of  peiice. — Some  didiculties  oh^itructed  the 
adjusthioot,  originating,  it  was  supposed,  in 
the  demand,  that  Denmark  shouM  abandon 
the  alliance  of  Russia.  The  negotiation  was 
^till  on  foot,  when  intelligence  arrived  of 
an  event,  which  made  a  sudden  and  total 
diange  in  the  state  of  things  in  the  north, 
and  had  a  material  influence  on  the  councils 
of  all  the  powers  of  Kurope— that  was  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Paul,  who  was  f(»und 
dead  in  his  bed  on  the  twenty-second  of 
March. 

**  His  son,  anJ  successor,  the  emperor 
Alexander,  who  wab  IVco  lrt)m  the  passions 
which  had  actuated  his  Hither,  perceived  the 
lolly  of  that  system  of  policy  into  which  he 
had  been  hurried,  when  he  had  blindly 
suffered  himself  to  become  the  .dupe  of 
France.  Immediately  declaring  for  that  sys- 
tem of  foreign  policy  which  the  empresg  Ca^ 
tharinc  had  adopted  in  her  latter  years,  h<« 
cancelled  all  hi*  father's  hostile  acts  towards 
Great  Britain,  and  dispatched  a  minister  to 
the  court  of  London,  to  testify  his  friond*hi|i 
for  his  Britannic  majesty.  Both  partioji  being 
disponed  to  amity,  a  convention  was  soon 
concluded,!  by  which,  in  order  to  prevent 
dlspuieH  in  future,  the  right  of  search  of  mer- 
chant ships  going  under  convoy  was  Umited 
to  the  sole  cases,  in  which  tfie  bdli^eront 
power  may  experience  a  real  prejudice  bv  the 
abuse  of  the  neutral  fla^.  It  was  also  agreed, 
that  die  treaty  of  cotumerce,  as  settled  in 
1797,  should  be  renewed;  and  that  suoh  &r<' 
range  me  nts  should  be  made«  respecting;  vari< 
ons  matters  between  the  two  countries,  a^ 
may  answer  their  good  understanding.        ^J 

"Agreeably  with  an  article  in  this  con* 
rent  ion,  the  kings  of  Sw^cden  and  Denmark 
were  in\  ited  to  become  parties  in  it.  The 
exploit  of  the  British  arms  in  the  Baltio 
bemg  rendered  more  eiTectual,  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Danish  and  Swedish  islands  in  the 
West  Indies,  these  powvrs  coi^ld  have  little 
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iodinations  to  continue  a  war  which  had 
commenced  so  inanspicionsly ;  and  especially 
aa  the  negotiations  with  them  were  forward- 
ed, by  the  presence  of  an  English  fleet  of 
twent  v-five  sail  of  the  line  in  the  iiahic.  The 
IXinisli  government  acceded  to  the  con-^ 
vention  in  the  month  of  October;  and,  in 
letnrn  for  the  prince  of  Dciiniark's  liberal 
behaviour  on  this  occasion,  all  expences  at- 
tending the  cnibarso  laid  on  the  D«in*sh 
ships  were  voJuntanly  born  by  the  Knglish 
gOTcrmnent.— The  Danish  troops,  at  the 
same  time,  (*>'acuating  Hs^mburg,  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Elbe  was  restored  *.  moreover^  his 
Phi^tan  majesty  gave  assurances  that,  after 
certain  arrangements  should  be  made  for  -the 
muet  of  Germany,  his  troops  should  he  drawn 
nrom  Bienien  and  Hanover. 

**  llie  king  of  Sweden  acted  with  less  spi- 
Kit  and  ingenuousness  on  this  occasion  than 
the  Danish  prince.  Contrary  winds  were 
iJcadcd  as  the  reason  why  his  fleet,  then  at 
Car{scroon»  did  not  support  his  aUy  in  the 
late  engagement.  I'he  fact,  however,  was» 
thai  they  did  not  join  the  l>anes ;  and  that 
ihcse  bore  the  bnuit  of  a  battle,  in  which  al- 
most their  whole  navy  was  sacrificed  :  and  the 
2>wcdish  monarch,  aitlMugh  he  had  acted 
thtis  coldly  in  the  war,  discovered  a  disin- 
clination to  amity  with  Great  Britain,  by  de- 
ferring his  accession  to  the  convention  of 
l\tcrsburg,  till  the  thirtieth  of  March  in  the 
ensuing  year,  after  the  treaty  was  concluded 
iKtween  his  Britannic  majesty  and  the  French 
[^ernment.'* 

To  endeavour  at  preventing  the  re- 
petition of  such  Quixotic  displays  of 
destroying  power,  ought  surely  to  be 
held  a  moral  obligation :  there  is  no  more 
irortal  enemy  to  vice  than  censure.— 
What  would  not  power  dare,  if  blame 
did  not  resist  ? 

The  appendix  gives  a  statistical  view 
cf  the  countries  mentioned  in  the  work, 
and  a  genealogical  abstract  of  the  reign- 
ing dynasties.  The  following  is  part  of 
the  account  of  Germany  : 

*'  The  following  particulars  relative  to  the 
constitution  and  government  of  the  German 
e*npire,  may  be  deemed  a  proper  introduction 
to  its  hfstor}' : 

**  The  German  empire,  says  Zimmerman, 
may  be  considtred  as  a  combination  of  more 
than  300- sovereignties,  independent  of  each 
(vth^r,  but  composing  ouvpoiifical  body,  un- 
der an  elective  head,  called  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  or  Roman  emperor,  liight  princes 
of  the  einuire,  called  electors,  have  the  right  of 
electing  ine  emperor.  By  a  fundan^ehtal  law, 
called  the  golden  buif,  the  number  of  electors 
was  limited  to  seven.  Since  that,  two  new 
electors  have  been  added;  one  of  wbicli  be- 
came extinct  by  thd  death  of  the  elector  of 
llavaria,  in  1777.  TIjc  ecclefeia«»iical  electors 
uie,  the  urclibishops  of  Mcntz,  Treves,  and 


Cologne :  the  temporal  electon  are,  the  tkt^ 
toral  king  of  Bohemia,  the  elector  of  Bava*> 
ria  and  the  Palatinate,  the  elector  of  Saxony^ 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  elector 
of  Brunswick  Lunenbur|;,  or  Hanover. 

**  The  chief  prerogatives  of  the  emperor* 
in  his  character  as  lord  paramount  of  the  Ro» 
man. empire,  of  whom  the  princes  are  sup* 
posed  to  hold  their  domains  in  fee,  are  the 
power  of  assembling  the  diet,  in  which<  he 
presides,  either  in  person,  or  by  his  commis* 
sary,  and  of  ratifying  its  resolutions.  He  is 
the' supreme  judge,  in  whose  name  justice  is 
administered  in  the  high  courts  of  theem'* 
pire :  he  can,  however,  exempt  the  subordi* 
nate  states  from  the  iurisdiction  of  these  tri«> 
butuds,  by  granting  uvttrt  the  privilege  de  non 
appellamn,.  He  is  the  foimtain  of  honour: 
but  the  Germans  have  been  justly  tenacious 
of  the  rights  which  relate  to  property,  and 
their  most  material  interests.  The  emperor 
cannot  levy  taxes,  nor  make  war  \  nor  alter 
any  Jaw  of  the  empire,  without  the  consent 
of  the  diet,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
bupreroe  power  of  the  empire. 

•'  The  ordinary  revenues  of  the- emperor, 
as  such,  are  trifling ; — ^not  exceeding  20,00O 
florins.  But,  in  time  of  warv  or  great  eraer* 
gencies,  the  diet  grants  him  extraordinary 
aids,  called  Roman  morUbst  valued  at  50,000 
florins  each. 

"  The  diet  is  composed  of  the  emperor,; 
and  the  immediate  stales  of  the  empire.  This 
body  exercises  all  the  acts  of  sovereignty,  aa 
far  as  concern  the  interests  of  Uic  whole  con« 
federate  body ;  it  levies  taxes  j  it  makes  laws ; 
it  declares  war,  and  makes  peace  *,  and  con- 
cludes treaties,  oy  which  the  whole  empire  is 
bound.  The  whole  boily  is  divided  into  three 
colleges,  which  deliberate  separatelv,.  and  de- 
cide by  a  majority  of  votcb  :  viz.  that  of  the 
electors  ;  that  of  princes  ;  and  that  of  the  itiv- 
perial  cities.  Before  any  pro))osition  can  be 
passed  into  a  law,  it  must  hate  the  approba« 
Uon  of  tl)e  three  colle^  :  it  is  then  called  a 
resohtion  of  the  empire.  It  niu^  then  be 
presented  to  the  euiperor  for  his  confirma- 
tion ;  which,  if  attained,  constitutes  it  an  act 
or  statute  of  the  empire,  and,  with  the  pre* 
viuus  sanctions,  gives  it  the  force  of  a  law. 

**  There  are  two  supreme  courts  ofjudica* 
turc,  which  have  concurring  jurisdictions  in 
the  Roman  empire.  1.  The  trnpeiiai chamber, 
held  at  VVetslur,  consistins  of  a  judge  and. 
two  presidents,  nominated  by  the  .emperor, 
and  twenty-seven  assessors,  or  counsellors, 
itominated  by  the  states,  ii.  The  aiilic  cout^ 
c//,  depending  entirely  on  the  emperor,  is  es- 
tablished at  V^ienna,  as  his  place  of  residence. 
It  consists  of  a  president  and  eighteen  coun- 
sellors. *<  In  all  cases  where  the  statute  or 
*'  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire  are  de- 
'*  fcctive,  tlicse  two  courts  adopt  the  regu la*' 
**  tions  of  the  Komau  law,  which  is  ingene- 
"  ral  introduced  iiuo  the  German  courts  of 
<*  justice,  except  where  it  is  limited  or  super- 
**  scded  by  the  particular  statutes  of  each 
<*-  state.    To  both  courts  appeals  may  be 
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••  made  from  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of 
•*  justice,  or  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  Ger- 
«*  man  slates.  In  criminal  cases,  in  matters 
"  of  religion,  and  in  pecuniary  lawsuits,  in 
•'  which  the  contested  propertv  does  not 
«*  exceed  the  sum  of  400  rix-dolfars,  the  de- 
<*  cision  of  the  territoiial  courts,  or  of  the 
«'  sovereign,  is  final.  In  tliese  cases,  how- 
«*  ever,  the  party  who  tiiinks  liimself  a^riev- 
**  ed  by  a  sentence,  is  allowed  to  suhmit  the 
•*  decision,  given  by  the  judges  of  his  own 
*'  country-,  to  the  examination  of  the  juridi- 
"  cal  faculty  of  one  or  more  impartial  Gcr- 
*'  man  universities,  by  which  the  decree  may 
"  be  confirmed  or  reversed.  In  the  domi- 
"  nions  of  the  electors,  and  other  princes, 
*'  who  are  exempted  from  appeals  to  the  su- 
•*  preme  courts  of  the  empire,  courts  of 
"  appeal  arc  established,  in  which  the  de- 
**  crces  of  the  courts  of  justice,  es|>ccially  in 
**  causes  between  the  sovereign  and  the  sub- 
**  ject,  may  be  revised,  and,  ii  exceptionable, 
"  mav  be  set  aside." 

**  The  states  of  the  empire,  considered  in 
their  separate  capacity,  enjoy  sovereign  i>ower 
in  their  respective  dominions,  Kmited  only  by 
the  laws  before-mentioned,  and  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  die  imperial  courts;  from  which, 
however,  the  chief  amonp  them  are  exempted. 
The  constitution  of  dlHerent  states  is  dif- 
ferent. As  to  the  exercise  of  power  in  them, 
the  so\*ereigns  are  limited  by  the  slates  of 
their  respective  dominions;  who  must  give 
their  consent  to  taxes  and  laws  ;  and  who 
may  appeal  to  the  high  courts  of  the  empire. 
In  case  of  any  difference  between  them  and 
their  sovcreifiin.  In  extreme  cases,  the  states 
of  the  principality  or  city  may  lay  their  com- 
plaints before  the  diet. 

**  SCIENCES  AND  LITERATURE. 

**The  Germans  are  endowed  with  talents, 
well  adapted  to  the  study  of  the  sciences ;  and 
their  attcniion  to  them  bus,  in  many  in- 
siances,  been  emlaicnily  rewarded.  In  the 
cL^e  which  succeeded  the  revival  of  learning 
in  Europe,  ihcy  were  distinguished  for  their 
aitjinments  in  those  abstract  sciences,  which 
wore  then  so  muCh  cultivated,  and  in  criti- 
rism  and  other  branches  of  the  belles  lettrcs. 
If  Italy  has  the  merit  of  alTording  an  asylum 
to  the  literati  who  were  driven  from  Constan- 
tinople, on  the  conauest  of  the  eastern  em- 
igre by  ihe  Turks,  Germany  has  that  of  pro- 
ducing the  princi|)al  authors  of  the  reforma- 
tion, wliich  opened  the  way  to  the  dispersion 
of  e\cry  kind  of  knowledge,  by  disengaging 
the  minds  of  men  from  the  trammcU  of 
Mijicrstiiion.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
Leibnitz  and  WoKfius  were  the  rivals  of 
Locke,  Newton,  and  Des  Cartes ;  and,  in  the 


present  age,  the  Germans  hold  hi^h  rank  of 
celebrity,  as  chemists  and  natural  philoso- 
phers. 

«'  LIBERAL  ARTS. 

"  The  Germans  have  attained  a  consider- 
able degree  of  eminence  in  several  of  the  fine 
arts  likewise.  Their  painters,  if  we  give 
them  the  honour  of  the  Flemish  school,  are 
inferior  to  none  but  those  of  Italy.  But  mu- 
sic is  the  art  in  which  they  have  most 
excelled  in  every  a^^e.  If  a  genius  for  it  does 
not  so  generally  prevail  here  as  in  Italy,  they 
have  produced  some  composers,  whose  style 
is  equally  orit^inal,  ana  equally  sublirne. 
Some  of  the  earliest  and  finest  compositions 
in  psalmody  are  ascribed  to  Martin  Luther; 
and  Hasse,  Handel,  Graun,  and  the  Bachs, 
will  be  admitted  as  worthy  rivals  of  Corclli, 
Percolesi,  and  the  finest  composers  of  the 
Italian  school. 

•*  They  have  not,  in  the  judgment  of 
many,  succeeded  so  well  in  the  sister  ait  of 
poetry.  In  some  of  their  most  admired  poems 
of  the  present  day,  there  is  much  of  wild 
imagination  j  but  neither  in  these,  nor  in 
their  dramatic  productions,  do  the  writers 
appear  to  have  paid  that  attention  to  nature, 
wnich  is  the  ground-work  of  excellence 
in  e>-ery  branch  of  the  fine  arts.** 

Here  the  list  of  electors  does  not  cor- 
respond with  the  treaty  of  peace,  to 
which  the  lurrative  extends.  The  no- 
tice of  the  literature  is  contemptuously 
omissive.  In  the  branches  of  erudition^ 
classical  and  theological,  the  German 
universities  are  ornamented  by  scholars 
of  first  rate  eminence:  it  may  be 
prudent,  but  it  is  not  generous,  for  this 
country  to  decline  a  comparative  enu- 
meration. In  epic  and  dramatic  poetry, 
it  would  also  be  difficult  to  rival  the  liv- 
ing^excellence  of  Germany. 

This  work  contains  information  ;  but 
its  parts  are  too  much  treated  with  a 
relation  to  our  own  affairs :  it  is  rather 
tlie  international  historv  of  Britain  and 
the  European  powers,  tnan  a  series  of  in- 
dependent and  complete  annals  of  the 
world.  What  does  not  concern  us, 
ought  still  to  be  the  concern  of  the  his- 
torian. The  title  is  too  pompous :  it  is 
not  a  universal  history,  but  it  is  a  book, 
convenient  for  reference,  important  for 
extent,  interesting  for  its  subject,  courtly 
for  estimate,  and  natural  for  style ;  and 
it  aims  rather  at  following,  tlian  at  lead- 
ifig,  the  public  opinion. 


Art.  XI-    Tlye  History  of  Athene,     By  Sir  William  Young,  Bart,.  8vo. 


BETW^EFN  .Athens  and  Rome,  an 
Instructive  ronif  arlsoa  hii>  beei'i  drawn 
by  Strabo,  in  his  fifth  book  ;  in  which  lie 


celebrates  the  Greeks  for  tlieir  care  of 
embeni>hment,  ar.d  the  Romans  for 
their   attention   to    utility,     in  Alhenf,  . 
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were  admired  the  porticoes,  the  theatres, 
the  public  gardens ;  in  Rome^  tlie  streets, 
the  aque'ducts.  the  sewers. 

A  no  less  interesting  comparison  of 
the  manners  of  the  people  occurs  in  Lu- 
cian's  Nigrinus.  'I'he  Athenians  des- 
pised luxury  and  magnificence  ;  they 
valued  leisure  and  intellect ;  they  taught 
wealth  and  rank  to  envy  philosophy  and 
liberty.  The  Romans,  on  the  contrary, 
valued  men  for  their  property;  and 
property  for  tlie  pompous  gratifications 
It  can  purchase :  he  alone  was  thought 
to  exceU  whose  palace»  whose  furniture, 
whose  table,  whose  retinue,  were  so 
complete,  as  to  render  indifferent  to  hi$ 
guests  tlie  personal,  moral,  or  intellectual 
jtccomplishments  of  the  master. 

Considered  in  these  points  of  view, 
I'arls  approaches  nearer  to  Athens,  and 
London  to  Rome ;  but  with  respect  to 
their  foreign  policy,  and  external  rela- 
tions, the  English  more  resemble  th^ 
Atlveniims,  and  the  French  the  Romans. 
Athens  was  a  sea-port,  which  owed  its 
i^ealth  to  commerce,  and  its  ififloence 
|o  tnaritime  ascendancy.  Rome  \cas  an 
inhind  town,  governed  by  la&dlords  bred 
m  the  6amp,  and,  in  its  policy,  essentially 
military. 

Montesquieu  has  commented  the  his^ 
tory  of  Rome  in  a  manner,  which  has 
really  impressed  efficacious  iitstruction 
on  his  countrymen.  Ther  have  learned, 
in  his  book,  to  revert  to  tne  Roman  sys- 
tem of  warfare  and  negotiation  ;  and  are 
resuming  the  Roman  ascendancy  over 
the  MeUiteiTaneau  states  of  Europe,  in 
consequence  of  attending  to  a  philoso- 
pher. 

Sir  William  Young  aspires,  no  doubt, 
to  comment  Athenian  history,  as  Mon- 
tesquieu has  done  tliat  of  Rome  ;  to  ex- 
tract  the  spirit  of  incident,  and  the  moral 
ef  event,  and  distribute  to  the  living 
world  the  lessons  to  be  derived  from  its 
experience.  There  is,  however,  not  that 
simplicity  of  march,  and  unity  of  cha- 
racter, in  Athenian  policy,  which  distin- 
guished the  Roman :  the  instruction  to 
be  collected  from  observing  it,  is  less 
obvious,  less  precise,  less  applicable, 
less  modernizable.  Greek  history  is  a 
study,  ratlier  adapted  to  form  great  in- 
dividuals, by  piquing  their  emulation, 
than  great  empires,  by  chalking  out  for 
statesmen  hereditary  plans  ot  policy. 
Commentators  of  equal  talents  woul3 
not  distil  from  Thucydides  rules  of 
statesmanship  so  valuable  as  from  Livy. 
Macchiavelli  is  prbfounder  than  Aris- 


totle, exactly  because  he  had  the  addi- 
tional instruction  of  the  Roman  annals. 

I-.ord  Bacon,  after  praising  the  study 
of  history,  observes  that,  next  to  this,  the 
greatest  helps  for  the  furnishing  of  civil 
prudence,  are  the  letters  of  able  per- 
sonages touching  the  affairs  of  state; 
for  they  are  more  natural  than  orations, 
and  more  advised  than  extemporary  con- 
ference. Surely  these  treatises  on  the 
philosophy  of  history,  such  as  Montes- 
quieu attached  to  the  Roman,  and  Ma- 
bly  to  die  French  annals;  such  as  Sir 
William  Young  has  connected  with  the 
Athenian,- and  professor  Millar  with  the 
British  history,  deserve  a  higher  rank, 
as  sources  of  instruction  for  the  states- 
man, than  the  correspondence  of  Bacon, 
or  Bolingbroke,  shall  we  add,  or  of  Ci- 
cero. 1  ne  spectator  of  a  play  is  a  fitter 
critic,  than  the  actor,  who  is  always  too 
much  ingrossed  by  his  own  part,  and  his 
own  scenes,  and  whose  very  green-room 
intelligence  may  serve  to  explain  the 
success,  but  cannot  afiect  the  merit  of  the 
piece. 

We  feel  therefore  inclined  to  nlace 
among  the  most  useful  exertions  or  phi- 
losophy, these  historical  homilies,  if  they 
may  so  be  called,  on  a  given  series  of 
himian  incident.  By  collecting  the  more 
valuable  remarks  of  the  concerned,  by 
supplying  the  inferences,  which  only  an 
entire  view  of  tlie  eventual  result  could 
suggest,  the  wisdom  of  man  is  made  to 
approach  that  of  those  immortal  observ- 
ers, whom  poets  personify  as  the  genii 
of  nations,  whose  intellect  watches  the 
experience  of  successive  generations,  and 
inspires  a  saving  counsel  in  every  great 
crisis  of  national  affairs. 

The  account  of  the  origin  of  that  re- 
volt of  the  Grecian  cities  against  the 
Persian  sovereign,  so  analogous  to  the 
rebellion  of  tlie  North  American  pro- 
vinces against  the  British  king,  will 
aptly  display  both  the  speculative  and  nar- 
rative character  of  Sir  William  Young's 
composition. 

**  Civil  liberty  consists  in  personal  security, 
rights,  station,  and  prouerty  ;  not  to  be  aV- 
fected  but  by  the  act  ot  the  individual  whq 
possesses  them :  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
without  infringement  of  some  political  in« 
stitution,  tending  to  a  dissolution  of  the  state 
which  ascertains  and  ensures  them.  When 
a  form  of  government  circumscribes  the  la- 
titude of  concession  to  its  subjects  of  equal 
rights  and  participation,  civil  liberty  is  con- 
fined ;  when  its  policy  and  laws  arc  inade^ 
quate  to  regular  aaininisU:a,tion,  end  liberty 
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ij  insecure.  The  pretensions  of  a  just  and 
U'Uc  l^iflla^ion  are,  so  to  measure  oat  its 
proportiooa  of  privilege  and  security,  and  so 
to  temper  public  force  with  indivictual  hap- 
piness and  ease,  as  to  learc  at  little  controul 
tor  the  free-spiritedf  and  as  little  licentious- 
ness for  the  man  of  a  quiet  and  homely  tum^ 
to  make  the  subject  of  anxiety,  as  are  coui- 
pu'ble  with  each  othcfi  and  as  absolute  ne* 
ccisity  requires. 

"  Men  of  improved  genius  and  capacity 
wiD  yet  sometimes  push  their  idea  of  polity 
to  a  refinement,  calculated  to  dissust  them 
with  any  institution  the)'  may  be  oom  sub- 
ject to  :  and  men  too,  in  the  extremities  of 
an  hot  and  active*  or  of  a  peaceable  and  do^- 
mestic  spirit,  will  find  where-withal  to  co- 
lour their  situation  with  discontent ;  and 
deprecate  the  coercion  or  freedom  of  a  poli<» 
tical  constitution,  respectively  as  they  are 
suited  to  enterprise  or  quiet,— to  the  forum  of 
Rome,  or  farm  at  Tibur. 

"  Abases  in  the  atlmtntstratiorn  of  a  go* 
teroment  at  all  times  warrant  appeal  to  the 
letter,  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  institution  ; 
and  a  contempt  so  flagrant,  as  disregard  of 
the  very  grounds  of  such  appeal,  may  form  an 
extreme  case,  wherein  resistance  may  be  al- 
lowed ;  for  it  then  applies  not  to  the  autho- 
rity, but  to  the  usurpation.  Special  circum- 
stances too  may  be  imagined,  in  which 
changes  and  alterations  in  a  system  of  go- 
vernment may  be  necessary,  and  the  attempt 
to  make  such  changes  be  warrantable  ;-^ut 
then  the  necessity  must  be  very  obvious ;  and 
the  sense  of  that  necessity  be  very  general. 
Partial  dissatisfaction  with  the  laws  and  re- 
|alar  government  which  a  man  is  born  sub- 
jea  to,  can  never  be  admitted  in  excuse  for 
plots  to  overthrow  that  government,  with  all 
the  hazards  and  dangers  to  the  community 
attending  revolutions  in  their  progress,  and 
with  all  the  uncertainties  of  benefit  to  be  ex- 
pected iu  the  result. 

'*  But  happiness,  it  will  be  said,  is  the 
great  end  of  all  political  ordonnance  or  ar- 
ruQgument  j  that  states  may  not  be  of  tlie 
lx!it  iustitution ;  or  that  even  those  of  the 
b«f  may  have  deviated  from  their  first  prin- 
cii>le:  and  that  it  is  equally  hard  for  a  polish- 
ed and  wise  man  to  be  aggrieved  by  the  errors 
of  a  savage  ancestor;  or  to  stand  with  his 
head  under  a  ruin,  because  in  a  better  slate 
it  had  been  a  comfortable  habitation  to  his 
fuR&tbers.  This  reasoning  will  have  weight 
ia  every  couotiv  which  permits  not  a  Ute 
tgicss  Irom  its  dominion  :  where  such  emi- 
gration is  restricted  (I  speak  generally,  and 
allowing  for  exceptions),  the  canon  la  un- 
just, and  agrees  not  with  the  great  axiom 
'  lex  est  sumfua  ratio,*  for  reason  favours  the 
contentment  and  good  of  each,"  when  it  in- 
terfiles not  with  that  of  anjf, 

*'  That  a  body  of  men  may  leave  their 
tutive  country,  and  that  by  so  doing  they 
withdraw  themselves  from  the  parent  state, 
its  protection,  and  its  powers,  I  think  ques« 
tions  so  in  sparable,  that,  had  not  a  contrary 
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moile  of  reasoning  been  much  and  often  en- 
forced, I  should  suppose  the  argument  too 
obvious  to  render  a  detail  neccssar\\  As- 
suredly, those  who  depart  on  a  conditional 
expedition,  as  they  are  benefited,  so  are  they 
obligated  by  the  ^nditions  thereof.  But 
the  voluntary  c>:ile,  who  seeks  refuge  in  the 
storms  of  the  ocean,  and  trusts  his  body  to 
foreign  climes  and  exotic  diet ;  wlio  forx-j^oes 
the  ddi^his  of  habit,  and  sweets  of  long 
connexiofi  ^  who  flies  from  so  many  attach- 
ments to  so  much  danger;  flies  not  from 
dislike  to  his  paternal  glebe,  or  habitual  so- 
ciety. It  is  from  want,  or  it  is  from  dis- 
tresses which  aflect  the  mind  more  than  want ; 
or  it  is  from  supposed  or  real  grievance  of 
subjection  that  lie  escapes ;  and  it  the  im- 
perious sivay  is  to  pursue  him  to  his  retreat, 
with  all  its^listreins  on  property,  and  con- 
troul of  person,  the  permission  to  quit  the 
shore  is  at  best  tri\iul  and  insulting. 

**  The  colon V  embarking  for  a  region  of 
fixed  and  regufated  society,  of  course  must 
acquiesce  in  the  previous  compact  j  but  huff- 
ing on  a  yet  unappropriated  spot,  have  surely 
as  just  a  right  to  adopt  the  system  of  associ- 
ation, which  their  prtjudiccb  or  wisdom  may 
suggest. 

*'  This  was  the  reai^oning  of  old,  and  was 
supported  by  the  demeanour  of  the  ancient 
republics  towards  the  various  setilemcnts 
formed  in  distant  fxirts,  by  their  dis[^ustcd  or 
necessitous  citizens  :  for  necessity,  either  from 
over-population,  or  from  other  casualties  inci» 
dent  to  society,  might  often,  and  perhaps  most 
frequently  did,  occasion  many  to  seek  othtrr 
fortunes,  and  another  country.  Yet  was  not 
the  ancient  connexion  wholly  lost  sight  of: 
—the  sentiment  of  aflinily,  siniilariiy  of  lan- 
guage, of  religion,  and,  in  great  degree,  of 
f)olitical  institutions,  must  even  in  such  case 
ead  nations  to  an  intercourse,  to  support 
which  commerce  and  alliance  step  in  as  coad* 
jntors  'f  and  in  all  times  of  exigency  and 
danger  afltciing  the  mother  country  or  co- 
lony, a  rcciprocauve  plea  for  support  and 
assrstancc  exists  o^ii  stronger,  or  at  least  on 
better  grounds  than  those  of  mere  sovereign- 
ty and  subjection,  grounds  framed  and  ce- 
mented by  tlie  united  feeliugsaud  interests  of 
mankind.' 

"It  was  from  such  sources,  and  from  such 
sense  of  national  attachment,  that  originated 
the  Persian  wars. 

'•  It  hath  been  obser^'cd  in  a  former  chap^ 
ter,  that  Athens  had  early  become  so  popu- 
lous, as  to  require  the  departure  of  many 
supernunacrary  citizens  for  -other  countries. 
Ionia  was  a  name  common  to  Attica  j  the 
emigrants  first  seixed  and  ^ave  that  appella- 
tion to  the  district  of  Aigtaleia,  whtrrc  hav- 
ing long  stood  the  brunt  of  war  for  a  seiik<- 
ment,  they  werfc  at  length  routed  and  driven 
back  to  tfieir  native  country,  by  the  iEoles 
and  Acliaei.  Afcer  some  yc*irs  they  again 
went  forth,  and  settled  on  tlie  coasts  of  Caria 
and  its  vicinities,  where  they  built  tuelve 
cities,  and  establisl^ed  as  many  independent 
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Commonwealths.  The  early  history  of  these 
repuhllcsis  lost,  possibly  with  the  sixth  book 
of  Diodorus,  or  probably  was  not  particu- 
larized by  any  author  we  now  poi^sess,  as  the 
first  mention  thereof  by  Ilcrouotus  cursorily 
touches  on  the  conquest  of  thcni  by  Croesus, 
and  their  being  hv  him  annexed  to  the  king- 
dom of  Lydia.  \Vith  Lydia  they  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Persian:  still, 'howe%'er, 
they  were  remindful  of  their  origin,  and  the 
commonwealths  of  their  parent  Greece, 
newlv  liberated  from  their  several  dynasties, 
which  at  a  favourable  crisis  might  give  birth 
to  a  revolution-  in  this  quarter  of  the  Per- 
sian empire. 

"  Miltiades  of  Athens,  who  had  thence 
newly  led  a  colony  to  the  Chersonese,  judged 
that  crisis  to  be  arrived.  Darius,  with  all  the 
chiefs  and  best  youth  of  Asia,  were  employed 
in  the  conquest  of  Scythia.  To  facilitate  the 
expedition,  with  great  labour  and  art  abridge 
liad  been  effected  over  the  Danube,  and  thi- 
ther the  army  \vas  now^  direitint;  its  retreat 
from  the  siiows  and  famine  of  the  north. 
TRe  pass  was  guarded  but  by  a  small  delach- 
ment,  and  Miltiades  proposed  to  the  chiefs 
of  the  Greek  settlements  to  master  the  guard, 
and  then,  breaking  down  the  bridge,  to  leave 
Darius  and  his  troops  to  perish  in  the  colds 
and  dearth  of  Scytlila,  and  thus  destroying 
at  once  the  tyrant  and  the  instruments  of  his 
tyranny,  at  leisure  to  form  such  political  es- 
tablishments as  were  consonant  to  their  ideas 
of  justice,  or  claims  to  liberty. 

"  The  aristocracies  and  petty  tyrants  of 
each  province  felt  their  private  interests  clash 
with  this  hardy  proposal.  Histiaus  of  Mi- 
letus particularly  remarking  to  his  fellow^ 
despots,  '  that  his  and  their  authority  existed 
but  in  subordination  to  the.Persian,  and  that 
nullrfyins  the  lieutenancy  of  his  power,  they 
gave  up  their  own  ;*  the  scheme  of  Miltiades 
met  with  eeneral  disapprobation,  and  perceiv- 
ing himself  to  be  no  longer  of  sen  ice  to  his 
own,  or  any  other  colony,  he  returned  to  a 
private  situation  in  his  native  Athens. 

"  He  had,  however,  awakened  the  spirit  of 
the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  left  them  ready  to 
revolt,  whenever  the  opinion  of  their  leacling 
men  should  cede  to  the  voice  of  the  people : 
and  soon  they  did  cede,  frem  factious  and 
selfish  passions,  what  tlicy  denied  to  more 
generous  and  public  views;  and  when  the 
happy  opportunity  was  past,  engaged  in  a 
contest,  as  dishonourable  from  motive,  as 
ruinous  in  consequence. 

**  Aristagoras  the  Milesian,  counteracted 
in  his  views  to  the  conquest  of  Naxos,  by 
Artabatus  the  Persian  general,  and  thus  urged 
by  resentment  to  disaflection,  was  the  prime 
instigator  of  tiie  rebellion ;  in  conjunction 
with  his  kinsman  Histia^as,  he  assisted  each 
"city  in'  the  expulsion  of  their  Persian  go- 
vernors, and  joining  the  cry  of  liberty  and 
itidependency,  sheltered  his  private  enmity 
and  weakness  in  the  public  cause  of  all  the 
(/recian  settlements  on  the  coasts  of -Asia. 
ArisUgoias^  even  with  these  adherents,  not 


feeling  himself  eqii^I  to  a  contest  with  the 
great  king,  applied  to  Greece  for  ajisistance, 
as  from  colonies  to  a  mother  country.  He 
first  applied  to  SiKirta  ;  but  his  declamation 
wa^  ill  suited  to  the  iron  assembly  of  Laccdx- 
111  on  :  an  appeal  to  philanthropy,  and  the 
sentimental  claims  of  distant  amnity,  a  tale 
of  distress,  and  the  consciousness  of  a  noble 
kindness,  and  disinterested  protection,  were 
topics  better  suited  to  an  audience  that  re- 
spected the  softer  passions  of  humanity.  To 
Athfns  he  next  applied,  and  there  was  re- 
ceived with  all  honour  and  hospitality ;  suc- 
cour was  unanimously  voted,  and  quickly  an 
armament  of  twenty  sail  was  rcadiv  to  join 
the  confederate  forces  of  Ionia :  this  exertion  . 
was  the  more  glorious  on  the  part  of  Athens, 
as  she  was  at  thiU  very  period  in  expectation 
of  a  powerful  attack  on  her  own  people  and 
country." 

Here  and  throughout,  the  narrative 
is  too  brief  for  a  work  professedly  his- 
torical. The  chapter,  which  most  pecu- 
liarizes  this  edition,  is  the  fourth  of  the 
second  book  ;  where  an  account  is  given 
of  the  usurpation  of  the  thirty  tyrants  of 
Athens,  whose  confiscations  and  pro- 
scriptions so  nearly  resemble  those  of  the 
cordeliers  in  France,  while  headed  by 
Danton,  Marat,  and  Robespierre.  The 
whole  volume  is  full  of  interesting  re- 
flections:  in  the  first  book,  especially 
the  7th,  8ih,  iSth,  and  16th  chapters ; 
tn  the  second  book,  the  1st,  4th,  5th,  and 
6th.  There  are  paradoxical  passages, 
such  as  the  defence  of  ostracism,  the 
observation  that  after  oratory  became 
the  ruling  influence  at  Athens,  the  Athe- 
nians effected  nothing  great,  and  some 
others  :  but  in  general  the  commentaries 
are  satisfactory  and  convincing,  lliey 
approach,  in  liberality  of  spirit,  in  man- 
ner and  in  value,  to  Bolingbroke*s  Re 
marks  on  the  History  of  England,  more 
nearly  than  to  any  foreign  model.  Mind« 
of  the  highest  class  have  a  distinctness 
of  idea,  a  sharpness  of  contour  about 
their  thoughts,  which  gives  to  their  ex- 
pression a  concise  and  definite  precision. 
Bolingbroke,  great  as  he  is,  wanted  this 
entire  serenity  of  intellect ;  there  is  a 
misty  vague  vaccillating  indefinite  edge 
to  his  propositions,  as  of  one  who  fears 
to  abide  by  what  he  says  :  his  sentences 
are  diffuse,  splendid,  and  sonorous  ;  but 
loose,  random,  and  equivocal.  In  a  less 
obvious  degree,  sir  William  Young  tends 
perhaps  to  the  same  imperfection  in 
ihriting,  and  multiplies  the  memb^  of 
his  periods,  so  as  often  to  qualify  and 
soften  down  the  significance  of  his  as* 
sertions.     But  his  fpmprehiJnsive  ac- 
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qnaiatance  with  Greek  literanm,  and 
his  telect  attention  to  the  ntoden  philo- 
sophic  politicians^  must  bestow  confi* 
dence  on  his  narration^  and  consequence 
on  his  commentaryy  and  secure  to  the 
Uistoiy  of  Athens  a  lasting  place  among 
the  British  classics.  From  tnis  work  the 
mere  English  reader  will  learn  more  of 


Athens  than  from  any  other  of  home 
growth.  The  man  of  taste  will  gladly 
he  led  by  it  to  revisit  the  most  celebrated 
arena  of  literature  and  fine  art;  the 
friend  of  liberty  and  virtue  will  find  in 
it  his  sympathies  continued^  and  his  ha- 
bits corroborated. 


Art*  XII.  The  Htitory  of  the  Honourable  Artillery  Company  of  the  City  of  London^ 
f/om  Ut  earliest  Annals  to  the  Peace  of  1802.  By  Anthony  Hiohmorb,  SJicitori 
MemUr  of  the  South-East  Division  of  the  Company.     8vo.  pp.  600. 


THIS  is  a  very  copious,  and  from 
the  authorities  referred  to  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pages,  we  doubt  not  a  very  ac- 
curate account  of  tlK  ris:,  progress, 
constitution,  and  proceedings  of  a  com- 
pany which  has  the  honour  of  enrolling 
the  names  of  peers  and  princes  among 
its  members,  and  the  far  greater  honour 
of  having  distinguished  itself  on  all  po- 
litical occasions,  for  its  zeal  in  defence 
of  the  constitution  of  this  kingdom. 
The  work  is  dedicated  to  his  royal  high- 
ness the  prince  of  Wales,  who  is  captain- 


feneral  of  the  company  ;  and  in  an  ad- 
ress  to  the  president,  vice-president^ 
ftc.  Mr.  Highmore  expresses  his  obliga- 
tions to  them,  for  having  entrusted  to  * 
his  inspection  the  original  documents  of 
the  company.  Sanctioned  by  such  pa- 
tronage, we  presume  the  work  is  to  be 
depended  on  for  strict  accuracy.  It  is 
not  an  object  for  the  exercise  of  literary 
criticism :  Mr.  Highmore  is  well  known 
and  respected  as  the  author  of  several 
loyal  tracts. 


Art.  XIII.     The  Hhttory  of  the  Revolu'ions  rf  Ru*sia.     By  Hekry  Card,  of  Pemhro^ce 
Collegia  Oxford.    2d  edition.     8vo.  pp.  700. 


IN  our  second  volume,  at  pa^e  280, 
occurs  an  account  cf  the  first  edition  of 
this  florid  work,  which  now  appears  in  a 
somewhat  abridged  or  condensed  form, 
Smd  is  dedicated  to  lord  Henry  Petty. 
We  still  lament  the  inattention  to  Schlo- 
et2er*$  labours.  We  still  protest  against 
the  too  flattering  estimate  of  Peter  the 
First. 

Thomas,  the  French  academician,  left 
among  his  papers  an  epic  poem,  relating 
the  travels  of  the  czar  Peter.  In  the 
canto  which  lands  him  in  England,  the 
genius  of  the  island,  in  the  form  of  Li- 
berty, meets  him  on  the  shore,  and  thus 
compliments  him. 

"Monarque  et  tout-paissant  tu  hats  la  ty- 

rannie. 
Je  veil  le  despoiisme  en  tes  heurenaes  mains, 
£umni^  desenrir  au  bonheur  des  humains  : 
Soi-mcme  se  bomant  par  d'utiles  entraves, 
Aladignit^^  d'homme  appeiler  tes  escluves/* 


Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  on 
the  contrary,  judged  of  him  less  favour- 
ably. Ce  czar,  says  he  in  one  of  his 
letters,  n*avait  aiuune  teinture  de  magnani' 
nutiy  d'humanitSf  ni  de  verfu,  Mr.  Card 
has  preferred  the  extravagant  idealiza- 
tion of  an  epic  poet,  to  the  weighed  cn- 
ticism  of  an  experienced  sovereign.  He 
relies  on  the  romantic  panegyric  of  Vol- 
taire, even  when  he  is  correcting  it.  We 
invite  a  severer  investigation  of  the  per- 
sonal and  political  character  of  Peter : 
surely  it  will  be  perceived  that  he  was  in 
fact  insane,  and,  when  loose  from  bis 
keeper,  Lefort,  dangerous  both  for  ca- 
price and  for  cruelty.  His  pretended 
reforms,  like  the  boreal  dawn,  glittered 
at  a  distance,  but  were  succeeded  by  no 
efl[ectual  sunshine :  his  best  ukases  ef- 
fected little,  what  he  realized  was  chiefly 
injury. 


Art.  XIV.  -  A  Rrfutatim  of  the  LibH  on  the  Memory  of  the  late  King  of  France^ 
fuhBshedhy  Helen  Maia  JVilliams.  By  A.  F.  Bertrand  de  Molbville.  Tram^ 
latedfrom  the  original  Manmcript^  by  R.  C.  Dallas,  E^q,     Svo.  pp.  102. 


IN  our  first  volume  (page  300)  we 
noticed  Mr.  Bertrand  de  Moleville's 
Annals  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  and 
iaoQr  second  volume  (page  275)  the 


translation,  by  Miss  Williams,  of  the 
Political  and  Confidential  Correspon- 
dence of  Louis  XVI.  As  this  corres- 
pondence afiects  the  precision  of  some 
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^  ,     >  -       '"'  ♦se  Annals,  M.  ie  Mole- 
fit  to  attack  Miss  Wil- 
:  ;      '    ^      •  ill  cation.    There  must 

^  •  .  •       '    iiiement,  less  real  gal- 

V  .  -;  •/  '  ••  •■  -  old  court  of  France, 
"■•:>  '^  :.ifir.>d,  since  a  gentleman, 
:..  .e  so  exalted,  is  found  capable  of  con- 
descending to  such  scurrilous  and  peevish 
scolding  at  a  woman,  who  has  herself 
shewn  no  want  of  urbanity.  He  was 
probably  galled  by  the  narrative  of  Me- 
h6e  de  la  Touche,  and  vents  on  poor 
Miss  Williams  his  anger  at  the  jidiance 
tf  the  Jacdhin^, 

Miss  Williams  undertakes  to  edit  both 
the  political  aild  the  confidential  letters 
of  Louis  XVI :  those  which  his  secretary 
drew  up  by  order  in  a  lofty  academic 
style ;  and  those  which  occasionally,  but 
rarely,  the  king  wrote  in  his  unofficial 
individual  personal  capacity.  Of  the 
latter,  or  confidential  class,  M.  de  Mole- 
ville  allows  seven  to  be  genuine,  viz. 
Tol.  I.  p.  1,  22,  125,  127,  134  ;  and  vol. 
III.  p.  82,  904  Of  the  former,  or  poli- 
tical class,  he  adduces  reasons  for  be- 
lieving seven  to  be  forgeries  :  vol.  I.  p. 
J46  ;  vol.  IL  p.  22g,  211,  276,  316,  330, 


and  887 ;  and  he  speaks  of  the  vhole 
sixty-fo\ir  as  fabricated.  We  suppose, 
however,  that  hy  fabricated  he  only  means 
composed  hy  a  secretary  \  for  of  the  letter 
dated,  in  Miss  Williams'  coUectiott,  De» 
cember  8,  1791,  and  corroborated  by 
the  testimony  of  the  Baron  de  BreteuiU 
M.  de  Molevillc  disputes  only  the  date, 
and  thinks  it  was  written^in  the  year, 
1790. 

We  do  not  give  much  importance  to 
the  points  at  issue.  Miss  Williams 
charges  Louis  XVI.  witli  insincerity. 
W^ho  can  suppose  him  a  very  cheerful 
actor  in  many  of  the  scenes,  which  his 
ministers,  at  first,  and  his  people,  at  last, 
required  him  to  perform?  The  letters, 
if  all  were  genuine,  would  prove  no 
more  than  an  internal  reluctance  to  fa- 
vour the  progress  of  the  revolution,  and 
a  disposition  to  become  the  instrument 
of  a  party  able  to  reverse  it.  And  surely 
if  none  of  the  letters  be  genuine,  tliere 
is  still  ground  sufficient  ftr  attributing 
to  Louis  XVL  both  a  wish  and  a  nego- 
tiation, for  aviirling  himself  of  foreign 
assistance  in  coercing  the  factious  among 
his  subjects. 


Art.  XV.  Anctenl  and  Modern  Malta  :  containhig  a  Descttpthn  of  the.  Ports  and  Chics 
of  the  Islands  of  Malta  and  Go%a ;  together  nvth  the  Motiuments  of  Antiquity  sti/l  >  ema'tn" 
ingi  t/ie  different  Gove/ nments  to  which  they  hace  been  su^ected^  their  Trade  and  Finances, 
As  also  the  History  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem^  from  their  first  EitabFtsh' 
ment  in  Mahay  till  the  Beginning  if  the  \9th  Century,  With  a  particular  j^ccount  of  the 
Events  which  preceded  ami  attended  its  Capture  hy  tlie  Frer.d)^  and  Conquest  by  the  £rtgliihm- 
By  Louis  De  Boisgelin,  Knight  of  Malta*    3  vols.  ko.  pp.  9fX). 


THE  work  before  us  is  divided  into 
two  parts ;  the  first  includes  a  geogra- 
phical description  of  the  island,  together 
with  a  brief  account  of  the  different  mo- 
numents of  the  arts  still  remaining  in  it; 
and  of  the  government,  administration, 
natural  history,  trade,  and  finances.  The 
second  contains  the  history  of  the  knights 
of  Malta,  from  the  time  of  their  de- 
par^ltrc  Irom  Rhodes  to  the  beginning  of 
the  niQetomth  century,  lliis  arrange- 
ment is  hadt  the  government,  adminis- 
tration* trade,  and  finances,  ought  to 
bave  been  brought  into  the  second  part, 
being  clearly  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  knights. 

Malta,  and  the  netghbounng  island 
Goza,  which  always  shared  its  fortunes, 
in  its  early  history  was  the  prey  of  vari- 
ous powers:  Phoenicians,  Ureeks,  Car- 
thaginians, Romans,  Vandals,  Goths, 
Arabs,  Normans,  Germans,  French,  and 
Spaniards,  were  successively  masters  of 
ihis  island,  which  to  this  day  contains. 


some  monuments  of  tlieir  respective  so- 
vereignty. 'Hie  emperor  •  Charles  V. 
was  aware  of  the  importance  of  posses- 
sing these  islands,  and  hi  order  to  secure 
them  in  perpctualy,  and  avoid  the  ex- 
pence  of  maintaining  the  necessary  gar- 
rison, he  determined  to  place  tlieni  in  tlie 
hands  of  some  power  which  would  be  in- 
terested in  preserving  them.  He  made 
choice  of  the  order  of  St  John  of  Jerusa^ 
lem,  which,  owing  to  the  disgraceful  and 
treacherous  supineness  of  the  prmces  of 
Christendom,  had  submitted  to  the  arms 
of  Solyman  II.  and  been  driven  from 
Rhodes,  after  sustaining  a  siege  so  tre- 
mendous, that  history  m  its  long  and 
bloody  annals  can  furnish  but  few  pa- 
rallels. In  the  year  1530,  the  knights 
were  established  by  Charles  V.  as  per- 
petual sovereigns  of  the  islands  of  Malta 
and  Goza,  and  retained  that  sovereignty 
till  their  sudden  and  unlooked-for  sur- 
render of  it  to  Bonaparte. 
The  soil  of  Malta  isjseldom^more  than 
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SL  foot  above  the  surface  of  the  rock ;  it 
is  irrigated  chiefly  by  the  night  dew ;  but 
the  rock  being  porous  retains  the  mois- 
tnre.  **  The  earth  is  always  removed 
once  in  ten  years,  in  order  to  clear  the 
rock  of  a  thick  crust  which  forms,  and 
prevents  the  moisture  from  sufficiently 
penetrating.**  The  Maltese  are  a  most 
industrious  people ;  in  the  barren  parts 
of  the  island  theyanake  a  sort  of  arti- 
ficial land. 

**  They  begin  by  levelling  the  rock,  which, 
hovircrer,  they  allow  to  inciiue  a  little,  tliat 
all  snperabuodant  water  may  run  oif.  They 
then  neap  together  some  stones,  broken  into 
fcmall  pieces  of  an  irregular  form,  which  they 
place  about  a  foot  high,  and  cover  with  a  bed 
of  the  same  stones  nearly  reduced  to  powder. 
On  this,  they  first  place  abed  of  earth.  Drought 
either  from  other  parts  of  the  island,  or  Uiken 
out  of  the  clifis  of  the  rocks ;  then  a  bed  of 
cvmg ;  and  afterwards  a  second  bed  of  earth  : 
such,  indeed,  is  the  perseverance  of  the  pro- 
prietors .of  this  ground,  that  it  becomes  in 
lime  equally  fertile  with  natural  land." 

The  soil  of  Malta,  however,  (what 
little  there  Is)  is  exceedingly  prolific: 
M.  Boisgelin  asserts  that  the  island  of 
Sicily  is  by  no  means  equally  fertile :  the 
cottOQ-tree  is  very  assiduously  and  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  $  fruits  of  various 
sorts  come  to  great  perfection,  melons, 
oranges,  lemons,  and  );articularly  Hgse 
the  Maltese  honey  is  far  celebrated  for 
its  delicious  flavour. 

The  climate  is  generally  salubrious ; 
the  thermometer,  nevertheless,  takes  a 
considerable  range;  Reaumur's,  in  the 
summer,  is  generally  below  25  degrees, 
and  scarcely  ever  above  28;*  in  the 
winter  it  is  seldom  lower  than  8  degrees 
below  2>ro.t  During  the  sirocco,  iced 
beverages  are  largely  used ;  snow,  tliere- 
f  ore,  is  considered  at  Malta  as  one  of  the 
first  necessaries  of  life.  It  is  brought 
from  Sicily,  and  administered  to  the 
sick;  and  whenever  there  is  a  scarcity, 
all  that  remains  in  the  ice-house  is  en- 
tirely reserved  for  the  use  of  the  hospitals. 
Cold  bathing  is  also  successfully  used  as 
a  preservative  against  the  ill  effects  of 
;be  sirocco, 

^  The  principal  tra^e  of  the  island  con- 
sist$  in  cotton,  which,  both  in  a  raw  and 
manufactured  state,  is  chiefly  sent  into 
Spain:  the  ainnual  produce,  upon  an 
aTerage  of  ten  years,*  of  cotton  in 
Malu  and  Goza,  exceeded  3,000,000 


French  livres,  or  125,0001.  sterling. 
The  other  articles  of  commerce  are  in- 
significant, fniits,  preserves,  seeds,  &c. 
the  Maltese  stone  is  largely  exported  to 
Sicily  and  the  Levant.  The  Maltese 
are  obliged,  on  the  other  hand,  to  im« 
port  com,  wood,  wine,  oil,  brandy,  &c. 
'I  he  three  islands,  Malta,  Goza,  and 
Cumin,  are  composed  of  a  calcareous 
rock,  which  suffers  considerable  corro- 
sion when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  still 
more  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  sea- 
water.  Over  the  whole  circumference, 
evident  marks  of  coVrosion  appear. — 
After  reading  the  following  statement, 
one  is  almost  surprised  that  the  islands 
are  in  existence : 

"  The  soft  kind  of  stone  in  Malta  and 
Goza  is  always  more  or  less  inclined  to  waste 
and  dissolve  when  exposed  to  the  air  ;  it  also 
undergoes  a  kind  of  saline  efilorescence> 
which  reduces  it  to  powder,  and  this  effect  is 
hastened  by  different  accidents,  and  paiticular 
situations.  The  stones,  exposed  to  the  air 
towards  the  south,  are  much  sooner  dissolved 
than  ill  any  other  aspect ;  but  nothing  wastes 
them  iu  so  short  a  time  as  the  sea- water,  one 
single  drop  of  which  suffices  to  rot  them 
presently  ;  and  though  only  oqc  stone  should 
be  touciJi-'d,  it  frequently  communicates  it* 
self  to  the  next,  and  by  tliis  means  speedily 
destroys,  not  only  a  whole  rock,  but  a  whole 
building,  if  a  stone  thus  affectccj  should  hap- 
pen to  be  employed  in  its  construction,  A 
sort  of  saline  crust,  composed  of  nitre,  with 
alkali  at  bottom  and  sea-suit,  is  formed  over 
t!)e  stone,  part  of  which  is  no  sooner  cruin- 
bli*d  to  powder,  than  the  crust  drops  off,  and 
others  continue  forming,  till  the  wliole  of  the 
stone  is  entirely  destroyed." 

The  island  of  Malta  contains  two  prin^ 
cipal  cities;  the  OU  ot  Neialit  City  (Ci- 
vita  Vecchia),  the  capital  of  the  island 
when  the  knights  took  possession  of  it, 
and  still  the  seat  of  the  bishopric ;  and 
La  Valetta^  which  was  built  by  that  il- 
lustrious defender  of  his  adopted  coun* 
try  from  whom  it  took  its  name. 

We  have  no  room  to  describe  at  large 
the  edifices,  fortifications,  &c.  of  these 
cities,  which  indeed  are  already  familiar 
to  us,  if  repeated  descriptions  can  render 
them  so.  The  catacombs  in  the  old 
city  are,  many  of  them,  walled  up,  lest 
too  curious  travellers  should  lose  them- 
selves in  their  endless  ramifications. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  new 
city  is  light  and  elegant ;  the  pavement 
is  new  and  good}  each  house  has  its  pri- 


*  from  about  88  to  95  of  Fahrenheit. — He  v. 
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vate  cistems*  there  are  public  conduits 
for  the  conveyance  of  fountain  water,* 
and  subterraneous  channels  carry  off  all 
impurities.  The  church  of  St.  John  is 
avast  and  magnificent  building,  enriched 
and  ornamented  by  the  rivai  vanity  of 
succeeding  grand  masters ;  its  pavement 
is  composed  of  sepulchral  stones  of  inlaid 
marble  of  different  colours;  some  are 
encrusted  witli  jasper,  agate,  and  other 
precious  stones.  The  paintings  which 
adorn  this  church  are  chiefly  by  Matthias 
Preti ;  there  is  also  a  finished  picture  in 
the  oratory  by  Michael  Angelo.  The 
ceremonies  observed  here  were  always 
performed  with  great  pomp  and  deco- 
rum. The  anniversary  of  the  raising 
the  siege  of  Malta,  on  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, was  a  festival  proudly  celebrated 
with  pre-eminent  solemnity  and  splen- 
dour. The  French  plundered  the  trea- 
«ury  of  this  church  of  all  its  valuable 
antiquities  and  specimens  of  fine  work- 
manship, and  suffered  nothing  to  remain 
which  could  be  converted  into  ingots ! 
The  hotels,  or  itws  of  the  different  ian- 
guagesf  are  handsome  edifices:  the  de- 
fence of  a  particular  post  was  assi^^d 
to  each  language  in  case  of  attack.  TThe 
palace  of  the  grand  roaster,  situated  in 
the  principal  square,  is  an  immense  mass 
of  building,  and  the  gallery  contained  a 
great  number  of  pictures  by  the  first 
masters.  The  castle  St.  Angelo,  and 
fort  St.  Elmo,  are  of  rival  celebrity. 

The  island  of  Goza  is  separated  from 
Malta  by  a  channel  about  five  miles 
broad.  The  grapes  here  are  particularly 
fine,  and  com  and  cotton  are  cultivated 
with  great  success.  There  are  but  few 
interesting  objects  in  Goza  ;  the  ruins  of 
the  Giant's  Tower  are  of  high  antiquity ; 
from  its  rudeness  and  irregularity  it  was 
obviously  not  erected  by  tlie  Greeks. 
Mr.  Boisgelin  is  of  opinion  that  it  was 
constructed  by  the  Phanicians ;  this, 
however,  appears  to  be  a  random  con- 
jecture. Goaa  is  celebrated  for  an  ala- 
baster quarry,  and  for  iu  mushroom-rock ; 
in  the  year  1744  this  rock  was  made  in- 
accessible, and  the  grand  masters  had  the 
sole  privilege  of  gathering  a  fungus, 
lirhich  grows  on  it  abundantly,  and  is 


famed  for  its  medicinal  virtues,  the 
fungus  melitensis  (cynomorium  cocci- 
neuni). 

"  The  countenances  of  the  Maltese 
announce  an  African  origin.  They  arc 
short,  strong,  plump,  widi  curled  hair, 
flat  noses,  turned-up  ltps»  and  the  colour 
of  their  skin  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
inhabitants*  of  the  states  of  Barbary." 
They  are  very  industrious,  fathful^  eco- 
nomical,  courageous,  and  the  best  sailors 
iH  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  next  sen- 
tence, however,  our  author  says  that 
••  they  have  sometimes  recalled  die  idea 
of  the  Punlca  Jides  P*  They  are  also  re- 
presented as  mercenary,  passionate,  jea- 
lous, vindictive,  and  addicted  to  thievmg. 

**'  The  Maltese  habit  (excepting  that  of 
the  ecclesiastics,  lawyers,  and  trades-people, 
who  dress  in  the  French  style,  and  are  tew 
compared  to  the  people  at  lar^),  consists  of 
a  larze  cotton  shirt,  and  a  waistcoat  likewise 
very  large,  with  silver^  and  sometimes  gold 
buttons  j  to  these  are  added  a  cahan  and 
cloak,  reaching  rather  below  the  small  of  the 
backi  and  a  very  lon^  girdle  twisted  set-eral 
times  round  the  waist,  iu  which  they  con- 
stantly carry  a  knife  in  a  sheath:  they  also 
wear  long  and  full  trowsers,  with  a  sort  of 
shoe  called  korch\  but  they  do  not  often 
inake  use  of  the  latter,  having  almost  always 
both  legs  and  feet  entirelv  naked.  This  korch 
is  merelv  a  leathero  sole,  with  strings  to  fasten 
it  round  the  leg.  They  never  wear  hats, 
but  blue,  red,  white,  or  stri|)ed  caps.  People 
of  easy  fortune  usually  carry  fans  in  tlieir 
hands,  and  wuar  blue  or  green  glass  specta- 
cles ;  for  such  is  the  excessive  heat  occasioned 
by  the  reverl>eration  of  the  rays  of  the  sun 
from  the  stones,  and  the  white  tufa,  that, 
notwithstanding;  this  precaution,  there  are 
many  blind  people :  indeed,  the  greatest  num- 
ber have  very  weak  eyes.*'t 

The  subjection  of  Malta  to  so  many 
diiferent  nations  will  account  for  the 
polyglot  tongue  which  is  spoken  there^ 
and  there  only,  for  the  language  is  con^> 
fined  to  the  island.  It  is  a  mixture  of 
Greek  and  Arabic,  with  a  dash  of  Phoe- 
nician. Those  who  unite  the  Maltese 
paioii  are  obliged,  from  tlie  want  of  a 
fixed  alphabet,  to  use  foreign  chaiacters, 
and  of  cot^rse  every  one  spells  as  he 
pleases,    endeavouring    to   express,  as 


^  The  prinetpai  {buntain  which  supplies  La  Valetta,  takes  its  rise  in  the  sputhern  part  of 
the  island  •  the  aqueduct,  from  its  commencement  to  the  square  before  the  graiul-mastcf  s  pa- 
lace, is  7478  canes  in  length.  A  cane  is  6  feet.  It  was  built  at  a  vast  expcnce  by  the  grai^ 
master  jMoff  de  Vignacourt,  and  repaired  by  the  erand  master  Rohan. 

t  Within  a  few  pages  afterwards  it  is  remarked  of  the  Maltese,  that  *•  they  have  a  veiy 
lone  sight,  and  perceive  falcons  and  others  of  the  feathered  race  at  a  wtynderfui-hcigbt  in  tlft 
air!*' 
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nearly  as  possible,  the  exact  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  word  he  employs. 

Malta  produces  a  very  insufficient 
quantity  of  corn  for  the  subsistence  of 
its  inhabitants.  The  population  of  ihe 
island  is  nevertheless  "  augmented  to  a 
degree  scarcely  ever  before  known  in 
history,  which  circumstance,"  says  M. 
Boisgelin,  who  feels  a  deep  interest  in 
the  honour  of  his  order,  •**  is  a  stronger 
proof  of  the  goodness  of  the  govern- 
ment, than  any  argument  ever  advanced 
to  the  contrary.'*  If  intensity  of  popu- 
lation proves  the  excellence  of  a  govern- 
ment, that  of  Malta  must  have  been  by 
far  the  best  in  Europe,  and  the  subjects 
of  the  emperor  of  China  must  indis- 
putably be  the  happiest  in  the  world  I 

"  Where  is  the  country,  may  I  venture 
to  ask,  which  can  boast  of  such  an  incrca«e, 
and  such  a  continual  state  of  prosjicnty?  But 
the  Maltese,  who  arc  naturally  sober,  require 
but  litile  nourishment ;  besides,  they  were*  so 
perfectly  contented  with  tlie  mildness  of  a 
f^overnment  which  never  taxe<i  cither  the  la- 
bour of  their  hands,  or  any  other  etTort  of  in- 
dustry, ifaat  they  became  too  much  attached 
to  their  country  ever  to  leave  it,  well  kuow- 
ing  that,  in  ^most  every  other,  both  fanner 
and  artificer  were  equally  subject  to  burthen- 
•omt  Lixes/* 

ITie  riches  and  generosity  of  the  order 
are  a  frequent  topic  of  eulogy  with  the 
writer  of  tliis  history.  The  island  does 
not  produce  grain  for  more  than  one- 
third  of  its  population :  Sicilr  and  other 
places  supply  the  deficiency  ;  large  store- 
houses,* not  only  in  Malta,  but  at  Au- 
gusta, Palermo,  Girgenti,  and  Marseilles, 
prevent,  a  scarcity  \  and  this  factitious 
abundance  is  attributed  to  the  wisdom, 
the  humanity,  and  generosity  of  the 
order. 

The  moment  the  Maltese  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
between  Great  Britain  and  France,  and 
found  that  tiieir  island  was  a^ain  to  he 
delivered  up  to  the  order  of^  St.  John, 
an  extraordinary  congress  was  held  at 
Malta  and  Goza,  consiuing  of  the  chiefs  of 


hanalions  and  repnsentaitves  of  each  toytn 
or  burg.  A  high-spirited  and  affecting 
representation  and  remonstrance  was 
drawn  up,  and  dispatched  by  the  depu- 
ties below-mentionedf  to  lord  Hobart, 
expressing  the  most  rooted  antipathy 
against  the  order,  and  the  unanimous  de- 
termination of  the  Maltese  to  perish 
rather  than  submit  again  to  their  cdious' 
authority. 

Justice  listens  to  both  sides ;  and  M. 
Boisgelin  will  excuse  us,  if  in  employing 
the  language  of  the  remonstrants  we  are 
obliged  to  transcribe  some  very  harsh 
expressions.  The  opulence  of  the  order 
was  considerable,  and  their  means  of 
doing  good  or  evil  was  of  course  com- 
mensurate. But  how  was  this  wealth 
acquired  ?  Let  the  remonstrants  speak  : 
*<  As  to  the  landed  property  which  it  has 
acquired  in  Malta,  it  is  contrary  to  the 
stipulations,  and  has  been  obtained  by 
an  usurpation  of  the  property  of  indivi- 
duals ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  fortresses 
themselves,  and  the  public  edifices,  were 
built  by  taxes  imposed  upon  the  Maltese. 
The  university,  die  Monte  di  Pieta,  and 
other  institutions,  belong  solely  to  tlie 
Maltese,  are  the  property  of  individuals, 
and  never  did  belong  to  the  order.  Wliat- 
ever  pretensions  the  knights  of  the  order 
of  St.  John  might  have  to  the  island,t 
they  have  forfeited  them  by  an  act  much 
more  conclusive  than  that  of^conquest, 
by  the  most  unworthy  treason  to  their 
own  body,  violating  the  sacred  laws  of 
religion,  honour,  and  the  statutes  of  the 
order  which  they  solemnly  swore  at  the 
altar  to  maintain  with  the  last  drop  of 
their  blood:  by  this  act,  according  to 
their  own  laws,  they  cease  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  order,  are  degraded  with  in- 
famy, and  the  sound  part  of  them,  (if 
such  there  were  amongst  them,)  were 
obligated  to  put  them  to  death." 

It  was  a  favourite  plan  of  the  French 
government  to  create  a  Maltese  lan- 
guage, and  associate  it  with  the  order : 
the  support  which  the  success  of  this 
scheme  would  have  given  to  their  de- 


•  Grain  was  preserved  in  laro:e  pita  hollowed  in  the  rock,  with  beds  of  wood  and  straw 
l>laced  at  the  bottom,  on  which  it  was  spread  ;  when  these  were  entirely  filled,  they  were  en- 
closed by  a  large  stone  which  was  plastered  over  with  puzzolana :  the  corn  thus  kept  from  the 
'•Ir  might  be  preserved  perfectly  good  a  hundred  years.  One  ot  these  pits  was  discovered 
filled  with  com  which  had  been  foreotten  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  the  grain  near  the 
••urfacc  had  alone  suffered  from  the  damp,  the  rest  being  \\\  excellent  preservation. 

t  The  remonstrance  is  signed  by  the  following  names :  Testaferrata,  Abbe  lliccaud,  Abbe 
Malia,  Castagna,  Malia,  C4ichia.     Deputies  of  the  towns,  villages,  ^c,  of  Malta  and  Goza. 

J  It  was  ceded  to  them  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  in  quality  of  fief,  and  as  a  deposit  for 
arms,  and  the  maintenance  of  troops,  in  order  to  make  perpetual  war  against  the  infidels. 
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dining  influence  in  the  island,  w^  too 
palpable  to  be  mistaken.  To  have  made 
the  Maltese  at  once  sovereigns  and  sub* 
jects  would  have  been  an  obvious  ab- 
surdity. A  Maltese  grand-master  would 
probably  have  soon  delivered  his  fellow- 
islanders  from  the  yoke  of  the  order. 
Although,  therefore,  the  descendants  of 
some  Qoble  Maltese  families,  who  retired 
to  Sicily  when  the  knights  took  posses* 
sion  of  their  island,  were  afterwards 
allowed  to  become  knigkj  of  justice ;  and 
altiiough  those  Maltese  who  were  pos- 
sessed of  noble  fiefs  in  the  island,  with 
royal  investiture,  and  who  continued  to 
reside  in  Malta,  might  also— -but  not 
without  the  approbation  of  the  grand- 
master— become  members  of  the  order, 
by  sendine  their  wives  to  Sicily  to  lie  in; 
these  knights  were  nevertheless  excluded 
from  the  possibility  of  being  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  sovereign.  Whatever  may 
be  said  to  the  contrary,  this  pointed  ex- 
clusion evinces  a  strong,  although  per- 
haps a  salutary  jealousy  on  tlie  part  of 
tlie  order  against  the  islanders. 

To  $ome  important  posts,  however, 
such  as  the  bishop's  see,  and  the  grand 
priory  of  the  church  of  St.  John,  tliey 
were  eligible. 

M.  Boisgeltn,  who  feels  a  very  honour- 
al)le  pride  in  vindicating  the  order  of 
which  be  is  a  member  from  every  charge 
of  oppresMon  and  partiality,  and  in  ex- 
tolling its  valour,  its  genero!>ity,  its  hu« 
manity,  and  wisdom,  assures  us  that  it 
was  always  particularly  attentive  to  the 
inteicsts  of  the  community  at  large :  he 
assures  us  that  great  attention  was  also 
paid  to  private  individuals,  and  every 
possible  means  employed  to  make  their 
situation  more  comfortable.  Some  of 
the  Maltese,  **  who  hatl  be/h  pai^ulariy 
scroUcal/Ie  to  the  order^^  and  who  merited 
the  attachment  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
were  ennobled  by  the  grand-master,  and 
tlms  became  capable  of  enjoying  the 
same  privileges  as  the  most  ancient  noble 
families  of  the  country. 

We  shall  otfer  no  remarks  upon  this 
statement ;  our  readers  will  make  their 
own  on  perusine;  the  following  passage 
extracted  from  the  remonstrance  of  the 
deputies :  "  We  <*onceive  it  totally  super- 
flunus,"  say  they,  •*  to  enter  into  a.detail 
ci  the  indi[;nicies  which  the  Maltese  have 
received  ut  the  hands  of  the  order  of  St. 
John ;  liow  they  were  held  in  base  sub- 
jection, treated  as  beings  of  an  inferior 
class,  every  noble  excluded  from  all  pre- 
tensions to  honour  and  distinction,  every 


man  of  merit  or  talent  depcived  of  emf 
honourable  situation ;  how  our  families 
were  dishonoured  or  ruined,  whenever 
the  caprice  of  a  knight  Hxed  upon  his. 
victim.  What  those  men  were,  and 
what  must  have  been  the  situation  of 
their  government,  may  be  conceived  by 
this  smgle  fact— every  one  of  them  had 
betrayed  his  own  order.'' 

It  certainly  will  not  be  said  that  the 
Maltese,  or  their  deputies,  are  partizans 
of  the  French,  when  one  strong  ground 
of  remonstrance  against  the  remstate- 
ment  of  the  knights,  was  the  probabilitYt 
the  assurance,  that  the  island  would,  m 
consequence  of  such  reinstatement,  be 
ceded  to  the  French.  «  Malta,"  say 
they,  ^  again  placed  in  the  bands  of  the 
French',  no  power  on  earth  will  be  able 
to  expel  them.  There  are  no  measures, 
however  violent,  that  this  artful  nation, 
deterred  by  no  principle  of  justice  or 
humanity,  will  not  take  to  obtain  their 
object :  such  as  driving  tlie  inhabitants 
out  of  their  fortresses,  disarming  and' 
putting  to  death  all  tliose  whom  they 
suppose  enemies,  and  per  hobs  (at  they  have 
already  once  brotoxedj  sending  the  whole  po^ 
pulatton  of  Malta  to  France^  or  the  coast  of 
Barhary^  and  to  re^people  the  Island  with^ 
Fre}:ch»  This  threat,  with  which  the  in- 
habitants were  well  acquainted^  was  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  that  first  induced 
them  to  take  up  arms ;  and  many  rea- 
sons have  we  for  believing  that  it  would 
h^ve  been  carried  into  execution,  if  their 
affairs  in  Egypt  had  turned  out  pros- 
perously.'* 

The  work  which  li  now  under  our 
consideration  was  completed  before  the 
signing  of  the  definitive  treaty ;  the  au- 
thor appears  to  be  as  sound  a  knight,  and 
as  warmly  zealous  for  the  honour  of  his 
order,  as  any  of  its  members.  A  prin- 
cipal part  of  his  design  is  to  prove  that 
the  celebrity  which  this  institution  ob- 
tained for  piety  and  military  exploits  in 
times  of  old,  is  yet  due  to  its  character  ; 
and  that  it  is  entitled  to  resume  a  post, 
which  for  ages  it  had  so  honourably 
filled. 

The  ki)tghcs  of  Malta  were  at  first 
merely  hospitallers  of  St.  John,  and  as 
such  were  not  subject  to  any  particular 
rales  ;  but  becoming  members  of  a  reli- 
gious order,  they  followed  those  of  the 
Au^ustines;  they  afterwards  became 
miltunts,  conquered  Rhodes,  and,  by 
grant  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  ob- 
tained the  sovereignty  of  Maka.  The 
first  of  these  characters  the  order  nas 
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preserved  onimpaiired  to  modem  times  : 
the  instant  that  btelligence  arrived  at 
Malta  of  the  dreadful  earthquake  which 
Mattered  Sicily  s^nd  Calahriai  in  the 
year  1783,  the  galleys  of  the  knighu 
vrere  under  sail  to  afford  the  wretched 
sufferers  assistance.  They  h;^d  been  al- 
ready laid  up  for  t^  season  ;  the  news 
of  the  earthquake  arrived  tetween  six 
^d  seven  in  the  evening. 

"  During  the  whole  of  the  night*  bolh 
roaster  and  slave,  officer  and  soldier,  worked 
indiscriminately  on  board ;  and  the  foUowinz 
day  I  hey  were  ready  to  set  sail,  provided  with 
every  tHitig  that  could  possibly  contribuie  to 
the  relief  of  people  in  such  disastrous  cir- 
cnm stances.  The  most  able  suiceons  be- 
longing to  the  order  embarked  on  ooard  tlie 
galleys,  taking  with  them  twenty  chests  filled 
with  medicines,  two  hundred  beds,  and  a 
great  number  of  tents.  They  arrived  on  the 
flat  shores  of  Calabria  at  the  close  of  day* 
and  haviug  cast  anchor  in  an  open  bay^  the 
general  of  the  galleys  dispatched  a  small  boat 
to  make  enqaines  mto  the  state  of  affairs.'* 

The  galleys  lay  at  anchor  all  nighty 
at  the  imminent  peril  of  being  swaU 
lowed  up  by  the  raging  billows, 

"  The;  moroine  at  last  appeared,  and  with 
it  the  most  dreodtul  spectacle  imagination  can 
possibly  podrtray.  The  heart-rendina  scene 
IS  still  imprest  on  my  memory,  and  1  feel 
myself  totally  unequal  to  describe  the  horrors 
ii  presented. 

•*  The  shore  was  lined  by  a  great  multitude 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  half-naked, 
pale,  and  worn  out  with  fatigue.  In  the  midst 
of  these  miserable  objects  itooA  their  reverend 
pastor,  whoappeared  like  a  tender  parent  sur* 
rounded  by  his  children :  such  mdeed  was 
the  respect  paid  him  by  his  flock,  that,  not* 
withstanding  theirdistresscd  situation,  they 
forebore  pressing  on  the  venerable  man  so 
dear  to  their  hearts.  The  general  of  the  gal- 
leys having  acquainted  him  with  the  purpose 
of  his  Tistt,  and  the  assistance  he  had  to  offer 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Refvgio,  this  worthy 
prelate,  though  he  was  obliml  tp  provide  for 
the  necessities  of  fifteen  toonsand  peivons 
(two  hundred  of  whom  were  grievously 
wounded),  was  so  well  persuaded  that  eharitv 
should  never  be  exclusive,  that  he  himself 
made  an  exact  division  of  the  different  articles 
between  his  own  people  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Messina,  forty  thousand  of  whom  he  knew 
to  be  in  the  greatest  difitrcss^  He  moreover 
insisted  on  their  being  CQual  partakers  of  the 
benevolent  assistance  offerea  by  the  order, 
and  aeeordifigly  took  only  fifty  ofthebeds« 
four  medicine  chcsfa,  a  few  tents,  and  some 
nee.  The  knighta,  having  placed  these  arti* 
cles  in  the  hands  of  the  mieiaUt  prelate. 


rd^baiked  amidst  the  acclamatieos  of  the 
Culabrians,  who  offered  up  repeated  prayers 
for  their  safe  arrival  at  the  place  of  tlicir  des- 
tination.'* 

TTiey  now  proceeded  to  Messina»  and 
gare  assi£tance  to  the  Sicilian^.  **  i 
will  not,"  says  M..BoisgeKn»  who  was 
one  among  the  number  of  knights  whose 
humanhy  was  so  conspicuous  oh  this 
occasion^ 

"  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  alt  the  af* 
fee  tins  scenes  which  presented  themselves  to 
the  knights,  who  visited  these  dismal  habita- 
tions. The  surgeons  were  permitted  tp  dress 
the  wounds  of  some  miserable  beings,  who 
were  at  a  distance  from  the  rest  $  and  the 
commandant  could  not  prevent  alms  being 
privately  bestowed  on  several  of  these  unfor- 
tunate objects.  My  post  on  board  the  gal- 
leys frequently  obligea  me  to  accompany  the 
surgeons,  in  order  to  insuect  the  application 
of  ulfferent  remedies,  and  the  distribution  of 
the  necessaries  sent  for  their  relief.  This 
gave  me  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  scenes 
which  I  scarcely  dare  present  to  the  reader. 

"  Here  lay  extended  a  miserable  mother, 
covered  with  wounds,  the  helpless  remnant 
of  her  famished  children  vainly  striving  for 
sustenance  from  a  breast  which,  dread fuj 
to  thiak  of  1  would  yield  none  untinged  with 
blood. 

**  There,  the  wretched  father ;  deprived  of 
his  children's  aid,  motionless  from  Mr 
wounds,  in  which  the  noxious  vapours  from 
the  earth,  on  which  he  lay,  had  generated 
fungous  substances,  which  no  kind  hand  had 
been  stretched  forth  to  remove. 

**  Onward,  the  heart-breaking  sight  of 
children,  half-buried  in  ruins,  whom  the 
imperious  want  of  animal  food  had  constrain* 
ed  to  attack  themselves,  infliciing  with  their 
teeth  wounds  which  threatened  a  more  pain- 
ful and  more  lingering  death  than  that  from 
which  they  had  escaped. 

**  Those  whose  duty  obliged  them  to  visit 
the  dwellings  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants, 
were  still  more  painfully  affected  by  the  pro- 
found silence  which  reigned  throughout 
some,  than  the  deep  groans  which  issued 
from  others,  knowing  the  pi1)bability  of  its 
cause^-that  death  haa  already  precluded  all 
human  aid." 

The  order  of  St.  John  was  also  religi- 
ons, because  the  members  took  the  three 
▼ows  of  chastity,  obedience,  and  poTerty^ 
which  last  consisted  in  possessing  no  pro* 
perty  independent  of  the  order  at  large* 
and  on  that  account  the  pope  was  their 
superior.  That  the  knights  have  long 
since  forfeited  their  claim  to  the  title  of 
a  reUgious  ordei^  on  the  score  of  cha»> 
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my,*  obedience,  and  poverty,  will  hardly 
be  disputed. 

The  order  was  military,  being  con- 
stantly armed,  and  always  at  war  with 
the  infidels :  it  was  moreover  the  es- 
sence of  the  institution,  to  respect  the 
christian  flag,  and  to  take  no  part,  either 
directly  or  indirectly  (except  in  case  of 
attack),  in  the  disputes  between  any 
christian  powers. 

This  constant  warfare  against  infidels 
was  endeavoured  to  be  explained  away, 
daring  the  grand-mastership  of  Vellena, 
1722,  who,  in  a  negotiation  with  the 
.  Porte  for  a  mutual  release  of  slaves,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  M.  de  Bonnac,  the 
French  ambassador  at  the  Porte,  in  which 
he  stated,  that  **  the  order  was  notJnstt- 
tated  for  the  purpose  of  ranging  the  seas 
to  make  captives,  but  to  cruise  with  its 
armaments  to  protect  the  navigation  of 
christian  vessels ;  and  that  it  only  at- 
tacks those  who  obstruct  commerce,  and 
whoi  wishing  to  make  christian  captives, 
/  deserve  to  b^  reduced  to  slavery  them- 
selves.*' Now  whatever  liberality  the 
order  might  have  imbibed  during  the 
last  century,  it  does  appear,  that  not 
only  at  its  institution,  but  for  ages  after, 
It  was  at  constant  warfare  with  the  infi- 
dels. When  the  hospitallers  under  Ray- 
mtfiid  Dupuis,  the  immediate  successor 
ofGerard,  solicited  leave  to  become  a 
military  order,  their  petition  being 
granted,  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  arm- 
ed them  himself;  and  they  took  an  oath 
before  hi|n>  to  defend  the  holy  sepulchre 
to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  and  to 
combat  the  infidels  wherever  they  should 
meet  them.  Every  page  of  thetr  his- 
tory proves,  that  this  part  of  their  ori-. 
ginal  oath  the  knights  h^d  never  the 
slightest  disposition  to  violate. 

Since  treaties  of  alliance  between- 
christian  and  infidel  powers  are  now  as 
common  as  between  christian  powers 
alone;  and  since  the  Barbary  corsairs  are 
less  formidable  and  injurious  to  com-* 
merce  than  they  were  formerly,  the  order 
of  Malta,  notwithstanding  its  claim  to 
the  gratitude  of  European  powers  for  a 
long,  long  series  of  past  services,  seems 
to  have  declined  in  importarice  and  esti-. 
matLoh. 

Under"  the  grand  mastership  of  Ro- 


han, indeed,  the  possessions  belongfng 
to  the  order  of  St.  Anthony  were  added 
to  those  of  Malta ;  several  commande- 
ries  situated  in  Poland  were  restored ; 
and  a  new  language  was  installed,  the 
Anglo-Bavarian ;  to  which  was  after- 
wards united  tlie  grand-priory  of  Russia, 
created  by  the  emperor  Paul,  who,  ena- 
moured of  chivalrous  exploits,  and  well 
aware  of  the  commercial  and  political- 
advantages  which  Russia  would  derive 
from  the  possession  of  Malta,  assumed 
the  title  of  protector  of  the  order,  and 
was  invested,  together  with  the  whole 
imperial  family,  with  the  grand  cross  of 
Malta. 

Nevertheless,  the  European  powers 
were  very  indifferent  as  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  order. 

That  the  legislative  assembly  of  France 
should  pass  a  decree,  annulling  the  order 
of  Malta,  was  not  matter  of  surprise :  it 
was  the  natural  consequence  ofa  previ- 
ous law,  that  every  Frenchman,  who  was 
a  member  of  any  order  of  knighthood 
which  required  proofs  of  nobility,  should 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  French  citi- 
zen. Npr  can  it  be  matter  of  surprise 
that,by  tiie  same  decree  (Sep.  19,  1792), 
all  its  property  should  be  annexed  to  the 
demesnes  of  France.  The  original  hos- 
pitallers, and  the  first  knights,  were 
Frenchmen ;  out  of  the  eight  languages 
France  had  three,  besides  commanderies 
situated  in  Alsace,  Rousillon,  and  French 
Navarre,  which  were  all  dependencies 
of  the  two  languages  of  Germany  and 
Arragon.  The  confiscation  of  all  this 
property  was  quite  consonant  with  the 
prevailing  atrocious  system  of  revolu- 
tiofnary  policy  *nd  morals.  The  enor- 
mous deficit  which  this  plunder  occasi- 
oned, ought  to  have  excited  the  com- 
passion, li  it  had  not  called  forth  the 
generosity,  of  other  states  $  instead  of 
which  we  find  the  order  assessed  to  sup- 
port the  coalition  against  Fmnce.  Thus 
between  two  armies,  the  knights  of  Malta 
bear  the  blows  of  both  !  The  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  commanderies,  which 
had  never  before  paid  any  taxes  to  their 
respective  governments,  were  now  called 
upon  for  a  tenth  of  their  revenue  ;  those 
in  the4cingdom  of  Naples  and  in  Sicily 
wore  subjected  to  heavier  ones;  and  the 


*  In  the  rebellion  of  the  knights  against  the  grand-mtister  La  Cassiene,  it  was  a  subject  of 
oomplaint  and  irritation^  tiiat  he  had  banished  ail  courtetans  from  the  suburbs  and  toe  city 
Valetta!  The  sixth  article  of  the  capitulation  of  .Malta  to  Bonaparte  (June  12,  1798)  sti- 
pulated that  <*  the  knights  shall  not  be  depirived  of  \\tt\x  prhatt  property ,*  ekher.in  MalUi  or 
Goza^"    So  much  for  obedience,  chastittf,  and  poverty  J  I 
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«rder  was  treated  still  worse  in  Pied- 
mont, where  part  of  the  property  of  the 
kniehts  of  Malta  was  ordered  to  be 
sold. 

The  revenue  of  the  order  in  the  year 
1788  amounted  to  3,156,719  French  H- 
vrcs,  and  the  expenditure  to  2,967,503, 
leaving  a  surplus  of  189,216.  To  the 
confiscation  of  its  property  in  France, 
yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  1,392,^74" 
Dvres,  and  its  taxation  by  dilFerent  sove- 
reigns in  support  of  the  war  against 
France,  must  be  added  the  enormous 
loss  which  the  treasury  sustained  by  the 
depreciadon  of  paper  money,  when  it 
became  necessary  to  realize  the  revenues 
due  from  Spain  and  part  of  Italy.  The 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  being  ceded  to 
the  French  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  For- 
mic, the  order  was  deprived  of  all  its 
property  in  these  four  new  departments  ; 
and  the  different  new  republics,  formed 
on  every  side,  successively  robbed  it  of 
what  it  possessed  in  Nelvetia,  and  the 
Ligurtan  and  Cisalpine  republics.  Malta^ 
by  these  accumulated  losses,  was  de- 
prived of  two  thirds  of  its  revenue.  It 
was  compelled  to  borrow  to  the  amount 
of  six  millions  of  livres ;  and  at  last  its 
credit  was  fallen  so  low  that  no  one 
could  be  found  to  advance  more.  In 
the  year  1796  the  plate  belonging  to  the 
men  of  war  and  to  the  galleys  was  melt- 
ed down,  and  coined  into  money,  as 
was  also  part  of  the  erand  master's,  to- 
gether with  some  of  that  employed  for 
tne  use  of  the  sick  in  the  hospital.  It 
was  very  evident,  tlierefore,  that  this 
noble  order,  which  for  seven  hundred 
years  had  been  the  terror  of  infidels  and 
the  bulwark  of  Christendom,  was  no  lon- 
ger held  in  that  estimation  and  respect 
by  the  European  potentates,  which  the 
remembrance  of  its  valorous  achieve- 
ments might  have  been  expected  to  in- 
spiie.  Rtissi'4,  under  Paul  I.  certainly 
manifested  a  desire  to  afford  Malta  re- 
Kef:  the  order  also  expected  the  payment 
.of  about  a  hundred  thousand  crowns 
from  Spain,  which  most  unfortunately 
did  not  arrive  till  a  few  days  after  the 
'French  had  landed  in  the  island,  and 
which,  of  course,  became  a  prey  to 
them.  ' 

Notwithstanding  the  low  state  of  die 
financed,  Malta,  at  the  time  the  French 
fleet  made  its  appearance,  was  perfectly 
able  to  have  made  a  formidable  resist* 
ance  agjinst  any  attempt  at  landing ; 
and  if  a  landing  had  been  effected,  a 
UiU  mor*  powerful  defence  of  the  city 


Valctta.  Never  to  reclon  the  number  of  the 
enemy  made  a  part  of  the  oath  of  every 
knight,  on  his  admission  into  the  order ; 
and  to  die  at  Jm  post  was  a  first  principle 
of  honour.  The  bulwarks  of  the  island 
were  master-pieces  of  fortification,  and 
if  the  knights  and  the  Maltese  had  been 
as  faithful  to  themselves  and  to  each 
other  as  at  the  siege  by  Solyman,  Bona- 
parte would  have  retired  from  this  rock 
of  resistance  abashed,  confounded,  and 
defeated.  The  treacherous  surrender  of 
the  island  gives  an  ample  verification  to 
the  statement  of  the  Kfaltese  deputies  i 
**  The  defection,"  say  they,  "  and  trea- 
son of  which  the  order  was  guilty,  will 
form  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  world 
as  striking  as  that  by  which  we  are  again 
thrown  under  its  despotic  dominion,  af- 
ter it  h2|d  abandoned  us  to  an  army  un- 
faithful to  all,  its  promises  and  engage- 
ments,"— "  No  one  is  ignorant  that  the 
plan  of  the  invasion  of  Malta  was  pro- 
jected in  Paris,  and  confided  to  the  printi' 
pal  knights  of  fhe  order  ^  resident  at  Malta. 
Letters  in  cyphers  nvere  incessantly  passing 
and  re-pas  sing  i  without^  however^  alarming 
the  suspicions  of  the  deceased  grand  master  at 
Rohanj  or  of  the  grand  master  Homfeuh.** 
On  the  evenmg  of  the  9th  of  Jane, 
1798,  the  French  landed  their  troops  at 
Magdalen  Creek,  and  on  their  approach 
ime  single  cannon  shot  was  fired  from  fort 
it.  George!  At.  day  break  their  shaU 
lops  were  seen  advancing  towards  seven 
different  points,  Goza,  Cumino,  La  Mal- 
leha,  Salmon,  St.  George,  St.  Julian, 
and  La  Trombrella,  none  of  which 
made  any  resistance,  except  Goza, 
which  was  attacked  by  general  Regnier, 
and  defended  by  the  commander  de  Me- 
griny. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  country  now 
flocked  towards  La  Valetta  :  M.  Boisge- 
lin  says  that  every  possible  means  was 
taken  to  add  to  their  despair ;  that  trea- 
son "was  talked  of;"  that  they  were 
«  taught  to  believe"  they  were  abandon- 
ed to  their  fate,  and  •«  even  to  doubt 
the  fidelity  of  the  knights!"  Astonish- 
ing—that after  the  island  had  been  yield- 
ed up  to  a  foreign  power  without  any 
resistance,  the  fidelity  of  the  knights 
should  be  called  in  question  !f  But  M. 
Boisgelin  avowedly  wrote  these  volumes 
with  a  view  to  defend  the  character  of 
the  order,  and  urge  its  re-establishment  x 
he  is  a  very  valiant  and  true  knight,  for 
in  defence  of  his  order  he  seems  perfectly 
ready  to  **  die  at  his  post."  A  dreadful 
scene  of  slaughter  ensued  r  the  MsJte^e 
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people  foupfht  with  a  two-edged  sword  ; 
they  attacked  the  invaders  with  valour, 
and  slew,  without  discrimination,  tlie 
knights  of  the  order,  by  whose  treachery 
they  had  been  suffered  to  effect  a  land- 
ing. That  some  among  the  Maltese 
were  deluded  by  the  promises  universal* 
ly  lavished  by  the  French,  of  liberty, 
equality,  &c.  cannot  be  doubted;  but 
by  their  subsequent  conduct  it  is  fully 
proved,  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  were 
roost  determinedly  hostile  to  the  admis- 
sion of  the  French,  and  that  their  detes- 
tation of  the  order  was  inexpressibly  in- 
creased by  a  detection  of  its  treachery 
cm  this  occasion.  When  Bonaparte  set 
sail,  some  of  the  knights  actually  eo- 
fisted  under  hisbaimers  I 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  an  account 
of  the  conduct  of  the  r  rench  on  their 
possessipn  of  Malta :  it  has  been  uni- 
formly infamous  and  barbarous,  where- 
ever  they  have  set  foot.  When  Solyman 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  excesses 
of  which  his  janissaries  had  been  guilty 
on  the  conquest  of  Rhodes,  ashamed  and 
irritated,  he  sent  word  to  tlie  aga,  that 
unless  they  were  instantly  suppressed, 
his  head  should  be  the  forfeit.  The 
knights,  though  vanquished  by  an  Otto* 
man  force,  were  allowed  to  preserve, 
iminjured  and  entiret  their  arms  and 
their  escutclieons ;  the  sultan  paid  a 
visit  to  the  grand  master,  L'Isle  Adam, 
exhorted  him  to  support  with  .  fortitude 
his  reverse  of  fortune,  assured  him  that 
he  might  embark  his  effects  at  his  own 
leisure,  and  that  the  term  agreed  on  by 
the  articles  of  capitulation  should  be 
"very  willingly  prolonged,  if  it  was  deem^ 
ed  insufficient.  On  the  entrance  into 
Malta  of  that  barbarian  conqueror,  Bo- 
naparte, every  thing  in  the  public  build- 
ings, *^  which  bore  tnc  stamp  of  nobility, 
<nr  recalled  to  mind  the  celebrated  ex- 
ploiu  performed  by  illustrious  chiefs, 
was  broken  and  destroyed."  The 
arms  of  tlie  order,  together  with  those  of 
the  principal  chiefs,  were  effaced  not 
only  in  the  principal  i/uuf  but  in  the  pa- 
lace of  the  grand  master,  himself  being 
present  on  the  occasion !  The  knightt 
who  were  not  in  the  French  interest, 
were  ordered  to  quit  the  island  in  three 
days,  and  a  disgraceful  salary  was  voted 
to  Hompesch,  a&  an  equivalent  for  the 
property  annexed  (o  the  grand  master- 
ship-   The  knights  who  were  attached 


to  the  French  interest  h^d  but  little  rea<v 
son  to  applaud  the  wisdom  of  their  po-? 
litical  speculation :  exposed  to  the  rage 
of  the  Midtese,  and  unprotected  by  their 
new  friends,  they  were  shut  up  in  diffe- 
rent fortresses,  some  fled,  some  absolutely 
perished  from  want,  and  all  were  des- 
pised and  hated. 

They  who  remained  faithful  to  their 
duty,  were  scattered  in  different  places;* 
many  retired  to  the  dominions  of  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  who  took  upon  himt 
sell  the  title  of  grand  master,  and  created 
a  new  Russian  priory  for  the  benefit  of 
the  nobles  in  his  dominions,  whofollowe4 
the  rites  of  the  Greek  church. 

Notwithstanding  the  flight  of  Hom- 
pesch, and  the  knights  who  accompanied 
nim,  and  notwithstanding  the  treachery 
of  diose  apostate  members  of  the  order 
who  remained  behind,  attached  to  the 
provisional  government  established  in  the 
island  by  the  French,  the  brave  inhabi* 
tants  rose  in  arms  against  their  invaders^ 
who  were  shut  up  within  the  gates  of 
Valetta,  withopt  daring  to  issue  forth 
and  face  the  terrible  vengeance  of  the 
people.  The  blockade  of  Malta  by  the 
English  lasted  two  years  ;  namely,  from 
September  i^,  179S,  to  September  4^ 
1800,  when  the  city  surrendered.  Thesis 
tuation  of  the  city  was  so  deplorable  from 
the  alarming  mortality  among  the  troopji 
and  inhabitants,  arising  doubtless  from 
the  scarcity  of  provisions,  that  a  surren* 
der  appeared  absolutely  certain.  Yet 
such,  says  M.  Boisgelin,  was  t^e  skil) 
and  unexampled  perseverance  of  the 
French,  that  it  still  held  oat  another 
twelvemonth.  In  September  1799»  a 
fowl,  which  before  the  blockade  used  to 
sell  for  6d.  sold  for  from  21.  Ss.  to  2L 
lOs.  English  ;  a  pigeon  was  worth  10s.  $ 
a  rabbit  about  the  same ;  a  rat  from  Is* 
to  Is.  6d.;  fresh  pork  sold  for  7s.  a 
pound,  and  cheese  for  the  same.  Tlie 
flesh  of  mules  and  asses  was  in  such  re* 
quest,  that  the  people  complained  bit- 
terly whenever  they  were  deprived  of  it^ 
The  French,  however,  raised  veeetabletf» 
bred  poultry,  rabbits,  &c. ;  ana,  under 
the  vigilance  and  unceasing  encourage* 
ment  of  their  general  Vaub^s,  contrived^ 
as  much  as  possible,  to  r^ieve  their 
wants  and  support  their  mtils,^  The 
garrison  was  put  upon  half-pay  in  th« 
month  of  August  $  in  the  following  De- 
cember it  was  entirely  stopped,  as  was 


^*  Hompesch  retired  lo  Trieste*  separated  himself  from  the  comwinions  of  hii  fUght,  and 
ie&ig^«d  tlie  ofhce  of  sr^uod-nutster  which  he  had  so  iugloiiovisly  filled. 
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Aof  albwance  of  wine  and  brandy. 
To  the  honour  of  the  French  troops^  for 
it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  such  con* 
dnct  without  admirationt  not  a  murinnr 
was  heardi  and  during  a  whole  twelve- 
tnonth  there  were  scarcely  twenty  de- 
serters, and  the  greatest  part  of  these 
were  either  volunteers  or  sailors !  The 
situation  of  the  inhabitants  now  became 
every  day  more  and  more  disastroos ; 
and  such  were  the  effects  of  poverty,  dis- 
ease, and  frequent  emigration,  that  of 
40,000  souls  in  September  1798,  there 
only  remained  13»000  in  1799:  these 
were  reduced  to  10,000  in  the  following 
October,  and  to  7 1 500  in  March  1800. 
In  the  last  period  of  the  blockade  provi- 
sions rose  to  an  incredible  price  :  a  bottle 
of  oil  sold  for  a  guinea,  a  pound  of 
€o£fiee  for  21.  8s*  and  a  pound  of  su?ar 
for  a  few  shillings  less;  asses,  mules, 
horses»  dogs,  and  cats,  were  almost  all 
consumed ;  and  general  Vaubois  was  at 
last  compelled,  by  famine,  to  propose 
terms  of  capitulation.  He  received  from 
the  English  such  as  were  due  to  so- per- 
severing and  courageous  a  resistance, 
and  such  at  the  same  time  as  proved  that 
Britons  pay  just  homage  to  the  bravery 
of  an  enemy.  The  native  Maltese  were 
the  only  party  who  had  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  capitulation,  and  still  great- 
er of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  which  again 
consigned  them  to  the  order  which  had 
given  such  irrefragable  proofs  of  cowar- 
dice and  treachery. 

It  is  the  policy  of  M.  Boisgelin  to 
identify  the  interests  of  the  Maltese  with 
those  of  the  order ;  or  rather  to  repre- 
sent the  former  as  entirely  dependent  on 
the  latter:  the  wise  and  paternal  go- 
vernment of  tlie  knights  is  the  subject 
of  an  eulogy  which  emblazons  every 
page ;  and  the  misfortunes  which  the 
Maltese  would  experience  from  a  sepa- 


ration are  foretold  in  most  dolorous  ac- 
cents. If  any  confidence  can  be  placed 
in  the  representations  of  the  Maltese 
deputies,  appointed,  as  has  already 
been  mentroned,  by  an  extraordinary 
congress  held  at  Malta  and  Gotsl, 
and  consisting  of  the  chiefs  of  batta- 
lions, and  representatives  of  every  town 
or  burgh,  it  is  very  clear  that  their 
interests  are  not  so  closely  connected  as 
we  are  urged  to  believe.  In  the  first  of 
the  Tolumes,  which — ^perhaps  we  ought 
to  apologize  for  saying — are  yet  be/ore 
us,  M*  Boisgeltn  has  presented  a  very 
lon^  list  of  authors  who  have  written  oa 
Malta,  including  those  whom  he  has  con- 
sulted in  his  history»  and  the  appendix 
to  the  last  volume  contains  a  variety  of 
state  papers,  referring  to  the  affairs  of 
the  order.  'iTiroughout  the  whole  work, 
however,  not  the  slightest  notice  h  taken 
of,  or  allusion  made  to,  the  remonstrance 
of  the  Maltese  deputies.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  we  have  already  quoted  it 
so  largely,  and  that  we  shall  persist  rn 
opposing  its  statements  to  those  in  the 
too  partial  history  which  must  be  ex- 
pected to  come  from  the  pen  of  a  loyal 
knight.  This  work,  it  is  true,  was  writ- 
ten oefore  the  definitive  treaty  was  sigo^ 
ed,  but  evidently  not  published  till  long 
after  the  conference  of  the  deputies  witK 
lord  Hobart.  M.  Boisgelin  could  not 
but  have  been  acquainted  with  the  par- 
.  ticulars  of  tliat  conference;  if  asked  the 
reason,  he  may  perhaps  answer  after  the 
manner  of  Vertot,  who,  when  some  par- 
ticulars were  sent  to  him  respecting  the 
siege  of  Malta  under  La  Valette,  relied, 

'I  he  remonstrance  of  the  Maltese 
against  that  portion  of  the  treaty  nf  A- 
miens  which  ccnlsipned  their  island  to 
the  otder,  begins  tnus :  "  The  Maltese 
were  the  first  who  took  up  arms  against 


•  As  our  author  has  followed  Vertot,  or  rather  translated  him,  in  the  particulars  of  this 
eflebratcd  siege;  it  was,  of  course,  necessary*  to  rescue  his  nanaiive  from  the  chaise  of  in- 
iccuncy/  ific  following  note  occurs  upon  the  occasion. 

•*  Though  Vertot  has  been  accused  of  Inaccuracy  in  the  particulars  he  has  given  of  this 
•it*^,  I  have  not  scrupled  to  quote  him  in  the  principal  events,  since  there  is  not  one  that  I 
eatiiiot  strictly  prove  from  the  roost  authentic  testimonies  and  writings  of  those  days,  and  of 
which  Vertot  was  perfectly  well  informed.  His  answer,  therefore,  to  some  reprcLcntatiorw 
made  to  him  on  the  subject,  that  *  his  siege  was  finisht-d,'  was  not  founded  on  a  dislihe  to 
being  furnishecl  with  any  essential  and  new  inforraation  he  might  receive  relative  to  his 
^otk,  but  from  the  thorough  persuasion  that  the  facts  he  transmitted  to  posterity,  bting 
taken  from  the  archives  of  the  order,  and  ff^m  all  the  contemporary  writers,  were  pcrfecrly 
SniTieiem.  Those  wlK^hacl  applied  to  him  on  the  occasion,  as  he  had  frcqucntlv  experienced, 
bad  no  other  object  in  view  but  to  rccjuest  him  to  make  mention  of  dilierent  lvni|;^his,  their 
K^tations,  with  whose  genealogy  they  wished  to  acc^uaint  him. 
.*'  The  authors  of  Des  Licchcs  Litteraircs  dc  la  Frame,  a  work  published  by  N.  L.  M. 
r)'K<s;jrf5.  justky  M.  de  Venot  iji  the  fullest  manner,  aud  clear  his  uicmury  fron*  the  smallusi 
rejiioach/*  f^  t 
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the  French,  and  besieged  them  in  Va- 
letta  ;  they  were  afterwards  assisted  by 
the  Portuguese,  the  Neapolitans,  and 
the  English,  who  blocked  up  the  great 
harbour  and  port  of  St.  Pawl,  while  the 
Maltese  guarded  every  other  avenue  to 
the  island"  ..."  The  Maltese  were  the 
principals  in  the  war  j  during  the  block- 
ade the  Maltese  lost  40,000  souls.     The 
British  army  had.  not  a  single  soldier 
killed.     Reduced  to  the  utmost  extre- 
mity from  a  scarcity  of  provisionst  the 
French  garrison  offered  to  capitulate, 
and  to  leave  hostages  for  the  vast  sums 
that  they  had   taken  from  the   public 
treasury,  from  die  university,  from  the 
Mont6  de  Pieta,  from  the  churches,  and 
lastly  from  individuals,  under  die  name 
of  forced  loans.     The  British  general, 
as  weU  as  the  Maltese,  were  acquainted 
with  the  situauon  of  the  French  garri« 
son  ;  tl}ey  knew  that  in  two  days  they  musi 
surrender  ai  discretion ;  and  in  the  city 
there  were  actually  found  no  more  than 
a  few  salms  of  wheat,  and  no  other  pro- 
visions whatever.    Notwithsunding  this, 
general  Pigot  (without  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  the  Maltese)  granted  die  gar- 
rison a  capitulation,  by  which  the  French 
were  permitted  to  carry  away  all  their 
effects.     In  consequence  of  "which,  be- 
fore the  gates  were  opened,  the  French 
again  plundered  the  city  of  the  few 
jewels  and  effects  which  still  remained  to 
the  abandoned  inhabitants,  and  carried 
them  in  triumph  on  board  the  vessels  that 
were  to  convey  to  France  die  spoils  of  a 
victorious  people.     The  British  troops 
took  possession  of  the  place,  and  per- 
suaded the  Maltese  to  lay  down  their 
arms  upon  the  glacis,  before  they  entered 
the  town.     Confiding  in  the  good  faith 
of  the  British  nation,  the  Maltese  con- 
signed the  government  of  their  country 
into  the  hands  of  the  British  generals, 
without   suspicion,  without  stipulation, 
and  faithfully  obeyed  them  as  ministers 
of  the  sovereign  whom  their  hearts  had 
elected.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  treated,  they  wish  to  remajn  silent, 
as  they  are  fully  persuaded  that  it  would 
be  reprobated,  with  horror  and  regret, 
by  the  ministers  of  the  king  of  Great 
Britain.    The  expences  of  the  war  by 
land,  and  the  pay  of  the  Maltese  batta- 
lions, were  defrayed  by  the  Maltese;  and, 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  do  this,  they 
mortgaged  the  lands  of  several  villages. 
The  M^tese,  therefore,  demand  that  this 
island  may  be  restored  to  them  ;  or  that 
all  the  expences  incurred  by  them  for 


their  share,  of  the  war  may  be  paid  them, 
and  diey  may  be  indemnified  for  the 
losses  occasioned  by  the  war,  and  for  the 
plunder  which  the  French  were  permiaed 
to  Carry  away." 

llie  representation  proceeds  to  contest 
the  tide  of  the  knights  to  the  possession 
of  the  island :  it  goes  on  thus,  '*  Con- 
vinced of  their  own  political  weakness, 
and  placing  a  full  reliance  in  the  sincerity 
of  the  Bridsh  government,  and  in  the 
faith  of  the  British  nation,  the  Maltese 
were  more  desirous  of  becoming  subjects 
of  the  king  of  England,  and  ot  enjoying 
all  the  advantages  of  free  subjects  of  a 
monarch,  who  is  the  father  of  all  his 
people,  than  to  assert  and  maintain  their 
own  independence ;  but  never  did  they 
suspect,  nor  can  diey  now  for  a  moment 
believe,  that>  violatmg  all  the  laws  of 
justice,  divine  and  human,  they  are  to  be 
forcibly  delivered    up   by  their  auxili* 
ary  allies,  as  a  conquered  people,  or  as 
vile  slaves  sold  for  a  political  considera* 
tion  to  other  masters,  to  masters,  whose 
tyranny^  extortion^  and  sacrilege^  have  ren* 
tiered  them  the  execration  of  every  virtuous 
mindf  and  to  v/hom^  whatever  horrible  cola-- 
mity  may  ensues  the  Maltese  nation  will  never 
submit.**    The  representation  proceeds  to 
assert,  that  if  the  island  were  again  de* 
livered  up  to  the  order,  it  would  virtu- 
ally be  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  since 
there  are  not  (even  including  those  of 
the    new    Anglo-Bavarian    unguage), 
moie  than  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  knights 
who  are  not  at  the  blind  disposal   of 
France.     Indignantly  is  it  observed,  *<  if 
the  knights  of  the  order,  in  possession  of 
an  independent  sovereignty  and  revenue, 
enjoying  every  ease  and  pleasure  that 
imagination  can  form,  engaged  in  objects 
of  luxury,  caressed  and  reverenced  as  so 
many  sovereigns ;  if  in  this  condition  the 
French  could  command  them  to  quit 
their  terrestrial  paradise,  to  wander  in 
the  wide  world,  and  could  induce  them 
to  become  partizans  of  their  cause,  what 
must  not  die  power  of  the  same  French 
over  them  be,  dependent,  degraded,  dis- 
honoured, reduced  to  beggary,  in  whom 
is  extinct  every  spark  of  honour,  and 
who  have  been  guilty  of  the  blackest, 
the  most  horrible  infidelity,    apostacy 
towards  their  God,  and  violation  of  the 
•acramental  ordinances  ?"....'*  With 
respect  to  the  guarantee  of  this  or  that 
power,  but  too  well  is  our  island  ac- 
quainted with  the  French  and  the  order 
not. to  be  convinced  of  the  fallibility  of 
such  a  proposition.    Thftfirst  WM",  wht-» 
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dier  of  lon^  .or  short  daration»  puts  an 
.«nd  to  it  entirely.  If  ever  a  third  power 
were  to  occnpy  some  parts  of  the  fort* 
ressesy  the  troops  would  be  corrupted  by 
Preach  money  and  French  principles; 
and  immense  are  the  sums  that  would  be 
expended  for  that  purpose.  The  mili- 
tary posts  are  dependeiu  one  uf>on  the 
other.  We  are  able  to  point  ou^*'  say 
the  representatives,  *'  the  utter  impossi- 
bility of  occupying  a  parts  without  the 
whole.  We  can  clearly  demonstrate 
how  they  can,  and  will,  obtain  their  se- 
veral ends.  We  can  make  it  evident* 
that  there  is  no  security  for  the  inhabit 
untSy  unless  British  troops  are  placed  in 
possession  of  all  the  fortresses,  and  un- 
less the  administration  of  justice  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  British  civil  govern- 
ment." 

We  have  surely  brought  forward  evi- 
dence enough,  and  more  than  enough, 
to  throw  a  suspicion  at  least  on  those 
parts  of  Mr.  Boisgelin's  work  which  en* 
large  on  the  moderation,  humanity,  jus- 
tice, &c.  of  the  civil  government  of  the 
order  of  St.  John,  and  which  are  calcu- 
lated, as  they  are  obviously  intended,  to 
excite  pity  for  the  fate  of  the  knights, 
and  induce  a  belief  that  thdir  interest 
and  that  of  the  Maltese  was  one  and  the 
same ;  that  the  latter  had  every  reason  to 
be,  and  actually  were,  a  very  happy,  con- 
tented, and  unoppressed  people,  grateful 
for  the  peaceful  protection  of  the  order, 
and  perfectly  satisfied  under  their  mild 
dominion !  If  the  remonstrance  of  the 
Malt^e  deputies  is  not  a  forged  docu- 
ment, or  the  querulous  production  of  an 
ungrateful  faction,  neither  of  which  has 
for  a  moment  been  suspected,  then  the 
fact  seems  to  be  diametrically  opposite ; 
and  M.  Boisgelin's  history,  if  it  contains 
what  is  true  of  the  knights,  does  not 
contain  all  that  is  true  concerning  them. 

As  to  the  general  execution  of  the 


work,  it  may  be  called  respectable,  but 
not  possessing  any  high  degree  of  excel- 
lence :  the  author  has  taken  pains  in  the 
collection  of  his  materials  ;  but  his  de- 
tails, particularly  in  the  first  part,  re- 
lating to  the  antiquity  and  topography 
of  the  island,  aie  minute  to  an  excess, 
and  tiresome ;  inferences  also  are  occa- 
sionally drawn  from  facts,  which  the 
facts  do  not  justify. 

The  work,  however,  with  all  its  faults, 
notwithstanding  its  confused  arrange- 
ment, partiality,  ami  inciinatlm  io  dullneu^ 
is  yet  valuable,  as  containing  a  curious, 
but  certainly  by  no  means  complete;  body 
of  information  respecting  the  constitution 
of  tlie  order,  from  its  original  founda- 
tion to  tlie  present  times:*  the  changes 
it  has  at  different  times  undergone  ;  its 
degree  of  dependance  on  the  pope,  and 
other  christian  powers;  its  ceremonies* 
solemnities,  dignities,  finances,  &c.  &c. 
&c.  Not  to  have  been  inspired  with  en- 
thusiasm in  de:>cribing  its  valorous  at- 
chievements  against  the  infidel  powers, 
particularly  its  defence  of  Malta  against 
the  rage  of  Solyman,  would  have  argued 
a  cold  and  unfeeling  heart;  but  M. 
Boisgelin,  as  we  have  repeatedly  said, 
is  alive  to  every  thing  which  concerns 
the  honour  of  his  order,  and  nothing 
which  can  do  credit  to  their  valour  or 
humanity  is  passed  over  unheeded.  We 
can  assure  our  readers,  however,  that 
the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  Vertot's 
delightful  and  elaborate  history,  will  in 
no  degree  be  diminished  by  a  previous 
perusal  of  the  present,  which  indeed  is 
under  very  great  obligations  to  that 
work, 

A  few  engravings,  rather  for  illustra- 
tion than  ornament,  are  scattered  through 
the  first  volume,  to  which  is  prefixed  a 
folding  map  of  the  islands  of  Malta, 
Goza,  and  Cumin,  on  a  very  large  scale, 
and  very  neatly  executed. 


Air.  XVI.     Epitome  of  tie  History  of  Malta  and  Gcza, 

12mo.  pp.  210. 


By  Charles  Wilkinson. 


AFTER  having  devoted  so  many 
pagesto  M.  Boisgelm's  History  of  Malta, 
we  should  have  contented  ourselves  with 
statin?,  in  half  a  dozen  words,  that  a  con- 
sidenmle  quantum  of  information  was 
here  compressed  within  a  very  small  com- 


pass, and  that  so  far  as  it  extended, 
that  information  was  accurate,  had  we 
not  stumbled  upon  a  prevailing  error 
respecting  a  part  of  the  internal  econo- 
my  of  the  knights  of  the  order. 

*•  As  the  order  was  founded  on  the  prin- 


•  In  the  second  volume  of  the  English  folio  edition  of  Vertot,  is  a  translation  of  the 
Old  and  New  Statutes  of  the  order  of  Si.  Johrt  of  Jerusalem,  translated  froai  ilie  edition  of 
Borgoforte,  1676*  In  M.  Boi$geiin*s  work  a  selection  only  ii  made  from  xUcm:  aidtuie^  and 
ftritaances. 
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ciples  of  chivalry,  they  have  eyer  found  it  too 
inconsistent  with  those  principles  to  abolish 
duelling;  but  had  laid  it  under  such  restric- 
tiojis,  as  greatly  to  lessen  its  danger,  which 
were  curious  enou^.  The  parties  were 
obliged  to  decide  their  quarrels  in  one  parti- 
cular street ;  and  if  they  presumed  to  fight 
any  where  else,  they  were  Ikble  to  the  rigour 
of  the  law.  But,  what  was  not  less  singu* 
lar,  but  much  more  in  their  favo«r,  they  were 
obiigjedy  under  the  most  severe  penalties,  to 
put  up'  their  swords  when  ordered  by  a  wo- 
man, a  priest,  dr  a  knight.  Undefthese  li- 
mitations, in  a  great  aty,  one  would  ima- 
gine it  almost  impossible  that  a  duel  could 
ever  end  in  blood:  however^  this  was  not  the 
case.  A  Cross  was  (pointed  opposite  to  the 
spot  where  a  knight  had  been  killed,  in  com- 
memoration of  his  £ill ;  of  which  there  are 
several.  In  the  year  1770,  two  knights  had 
a  dispute  at  a  billiard  table ;  one  of  them,  af- 
ter a  great  deal  of  abusive  language,  added  a 
blow ;  but,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  Malu 
(in  whose  annals  there  is  not  a  similar  in- 
stance), after  so  great  a  provocation,  he  abso- 
lutely refused  to  fight  his  antagonist.  The 
chalfenge  was  repeated,  and  he  had  time  to 
reflect  on  the  consequences ;  but  still  he  re- 
fused to  enter  the  lists.  He  was  condenm- 
ecl  to  make  the  amende  honorable  in  St. 
John's  church  for  forty-five  days  successive- 
ly ;  then  to  be  confined  in  a  dungeon,  with- 
out light,  for  five  years;  after  which,  he 
was  to  remain  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  for 
life.  The  unfortunate  young  man  who  re- 
ceived the  blow  was  likewise  in  disgrace,  as 
he.  had  not  an  opportunity  of  wiping  it  out 
in  the  blood  of  his  adversary." 

Where  Mr.  Wilkinson  picked  Mp  the 
story  of  this  craven  knight,  we  know  not; 
if  he  had  looked  into  me  statiites  of  the 
order,  he  would  have  paused  before  he 
gave  it  credit.  By  one  of  the  statutes, 
title  xviii,  j  S9>  ch.  it  is  enacted  that 
«*  if  any  brother  raises  a  tumult  against 
another  brother,  or  any  body  else,  in  the 
day,  or  in  the  night  time,  with  any  sort 
of  arms  whatever,  in  the  convent,  or  in 
any  other  part  of  the  island  whatever,  he 
shall  be  deprived  of  his  habit.'*  Again, 
J  42,  •*  If  any  brother  shall,  in  a  dispute 
with. another,  give  him  ill  language,  he 
shall  be  put  to  (he  quarantaith  though  he 
may  own  he  lied,  and  is  sorry  for  it.  If 
hefeive  him  the  lie  he  shall  lose  two  years 
of  his  standing.  If  he  says  scandalous 
things  of  him,  he  shall  be  punished  at  the 
discretion  of  the  master  and  council,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  tl\e  person,  and 
grossness  of  the  scandal.  Whoever  shall 
strike  a  brother,  with  a  cane  or  stick,  give 
him  a  box,  or  any  blow  of  the  like  nature, 
sialllo.se  three  years  of  his  standing.'' 
Tit-1^  XVIII.  ^  42  ch. 

The  statutes  against  duelling  are  un- 
commonly severe;  and,  as  ihe  yrung 


knights  were  of  very  spirited  and  ittipati- 
ent  dispositions,  ^e  statutes  against  dis^ 
tUrbances  are  numerous,  and  the  penalties 
exceedingly  heavy.  The  infliction  of  the 
quarantdlnj  the  punishment  here  imposed 
upon  a  knight  who  so  far  forgets  the  gen- 
tleman as  to  strike»  or  use  ill  language 
to  a  brothery  was  very  fanmtliating.  **  He 
that  it  condemned  to  it,"  «ays  the  sta- 
tute, *<  shall  fast  forty  days  together,  and 
on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  shall  have 
nothing  but  bread  and  water ;  he  shall 
eat  upon  the  ground,  and  undergo  the 
discipline  in  the  following  manner :  he 
shall  appear  before  th^  priest,  without 
anj  clothes  on,  naked  and  bardFt>ot; 
and  whilst  the  priest  is  lashing  him  over 
the  shoulders,  with  a  rod,  he  shall  say  the 
psalm  Miterere  met  Deutf  and  repeat  se« 
veral  prayers.'^    Title  xviii*  j  55.  ch. 

Duelling  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  or- 
der; it  was  not "  laid  under  restrictions," 
but  absolutely  prohibited  under  the  very 
severest  penalties.  Nothing  can  be  more 
decisive  than  the  following  statute:  **  As 
we  are  desirous  to  put  a  stop  to  the  im« 
piety  of  such,  as  without  any  regard  to 
the  welfare  of  their  souls,  flght  duels,  and 
expose  their  bodies  to  be  killed,  we  enact, 
that  if  any  brother  shall  give  a  challenge 
to  another,  by  wprd  or  by  writing,  by 
a  messenger,  or  in  any  other  manner 
whatever,  though  the  challenge  be  not 
accepted,  he  shall  be  deprived  of  the  ha- 
bit for  ever,  without  hopes  of  pardon, 
besides  the  penalties  decreed  by  the  coun< 
cil  of  Trent,  and  the  bull  of  Pope  Gre- 
gory XI 11.  of^blessed  memory.  If  the 
person  ch.dlenged  accept  it,  though  he 
sliould  not  appear  on  the  spot,  they  shall 
both  be  deprived  of  the  hiibit  without 
hopes  of  pardon  :  if  they  come  to  the 
place  appointed,  though  no  blodd  be 
shed,  they  shall  be  delivered  over  to  the 
secular  arm.  Whoever  shall  give  occa- 
sion for  a  duel,  shall  advise,  assist,  or 
abet  it,  either  in  fact  or  right,  or  shall  in 
any  manner  whatever  persuade  any  body 
to  ofier  a  challenge,  or  shall  serve  for 
a  second  in  a  duel,  of  shall  be  persuaded 
to  be  by  as  a  spectator,  or  shall  post  up 
the  challenge,  or  cause  it  to  be  posted  up 
in  any  place  whatever,  shall  likewise  he 
deprived  of  the  habit."  Title  xviii*  § 
58.  ch. 

These  extracts  we  have  taken  from  the 
statutes  which  were  confirmied  by  the 
general  chapter  in  1584, 

Under  the  mastership  of  Anthony  de 
Pi,ul,  another  general  chapter  was  held 
A.  D.  1631,  when  the  old  statutes  were 
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a^am  revised ;  those  being  confirmed 
\ihich  were  deemed  essential,  others  add- 
ed which  appeared  wanting,  and  others 
expunged  which  were  no  longer  applica* 
ble.  On  this  occasion  the  laws  against 
duelling  were  revived.  In  order  "  to 
prevent  the  detestable  practice  of  duel- 
ling,*' it  was  ordained,  "  that  all  bro- 
tliers,  whether  novices  6r  professed,  that 
shall  from  henceforward  fight  out  of  the 
gates  of  the  city  of  La  Valetta,  or  upon 
tlie  walls  and  bastions,  shall  be  proceed- 
ed against  as  delinquents  and  guilty  of 
daelling,  so  that  upon  the'  attorney-ge- 
neral's  proving  it,  they  shall  be  condemn- 
ed  according  to  the  thirty-eighth  ch.-ipter 
of  this  title  which  treats  of  duels."  xvii. 
S5ch.» 

One  might  infer,  perhaps,  from  this 
ordinance,  that  the  convent,  having  per- 
ceived the  impossibility  of  preventing  an 
occasional  recourse  to  arms  among  these 
high-crested  knights,  liad  winked  at  an 
intVaction  of  the  old  statute ;  provided 
the  duel  was  not  fought  within  the  city ; 
that  afterwards,  however,  from  the  im- 
propriety of  punishing  in  one  case  and 
not  in  another,  duelling,  either  upon  the 
walls  and  bastions,  or  without  the  gates 
of  the  ckyy  had  again  become  so  fre- 
quent as  to  require  the  prohibition  of  a 
general  chapter.     The  general  chapter. 

Art.  xvii.  Part  the  Furtt  of  an  Addriss  to  the  PMic^from  the  Sicuty  for  the  Suppression 
of  yTcef  instituted  in  London^  in  1802,  setting  furth^  with  a  List  of  its  Members  y  the  Utility 
and  Necessity  of  such  an  Association^  and  its  Claim  to  public  Support.     8vo.  pp.  106. 


therefore,  without  repealing  the  old  sta- 
tute, issues  a  new  ordinance  against  du- 
elling in  those  particular  places  where* 
inconsequence  of  the  former  prohibition, 
they  had  been  Usually  fought.  The 
knights,  whom  no  laws  on  Uiis  subject 
could  restrain,  now  drew  a  different 
inference:  they  thought  proper  to  in- 
fer, that  the  prohibition  against  fighting 
duels  without  the  city,  or  upon  the  wall?, 
wai  a  tacit  permission  for  them  to  decide 
their  di  Jercnces  within  the  city. 

M.  Boisgelin,  who  has  noticed  this,  says, 
that  "  many  travellers  have  mention- 
ed one  particular  street  where  affairs  of 
this  kind  frequently  took  place,  and  have 
falsely  asserted,  that  it  was  a  privileged 
spot:  the  truth  is,  it  was  originally  cho- 
sen on  account  of  its  situation,  and  since 
resorted  to  from  the  mere  eflFect  of  ha- 
bit. The  crosses,"  continues  he,  "which 
are  marked  on  the  walls  of  the  houses  in 
this  street,  were  made  by  the  Maltese* 
who  had  an  ancient  custom  of  drawing 
them  near  the  spot  where  they  imagined 
any  person  had  been  killed;  and  they 
thought  they  were  acting  agreeably  to 
God  s  will,  to  whom  they  prayed  for 
the  deceased,  and  made  this  mark  as  be- 
ing particularly  respected  by  all  who 
bear  the  christian  name."  Boisgelin* 
vol.  ii.  p.  176. 


THAT 'the  members  of  this  socie^ 
ety,  for  the  most  part,  intend  well, 
cannot  be  doubted ;  but  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  mertns  which  they 
pursue  are  not  more  mischievous  than 
useful. 

Their  manifesto  is  so  curious  a  com- 
pound of  credulity  and  folly,  that  we 
have  little  hesitation  in  ascribing  it  to 
Mr.  John  Bowles,  whose  name  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  committee  list.  No  other 
person,  since  Mr.  Wyndham  has  hap- 
pily recovered  his  senses,  sees  treason 
walking  by  noon  day,  or  is  disturbed  in 
his  sleep  by  the  Jacobinical  night-mair. 
Prefixed  to  this  address  is  the  king's  pro- 
clamation for  the  encouragement  of  pie- 
ty and  virtue,  and  for  preventing  and  pu- 
nishing of  vice,  profaneness  and  immo- 
tality.  It  serves  to  give  an  appearance 
of  authority  to  what  follows  ;  and  it  is, 
Vk  fact*  the  text  to  a  long  sermon.    We 


are  sorry  to  perceive,  that  no  comment 
is  made  upon  the  consolatory  part  of 
the  proclamation,  wherein  his  majesty- 
declares,  "  that  for  the  encouragement 
of  religion  and  morality,  he  will,  upon 
all  occasions,  distinguish  persons  of  piety 
and  virtue  by  marks  of  his  royal  fa- 
vour.** We  are  still  more  concerned  to 
observe,  that,  though  the  proclamation 
was  issued  in  the  year  1787»  such  is  the 
lamentable  deficiency  of  piety  and  virtue 
among  us,  no  persons  of  the  ab*)ve  de- 
scription seem  to  have  been  forthcoming ; 
and  that  though  the  society  have  brought 
to  conviction  six  hundred  and  twenty - 
three  persons  for  profanation  of  the  sab- 
bath day,  without  mentioning  those 
whom  they  have  prosecuted  and  not 
convicted,  they  have  taken  no  step*  for ' 
discovering  any  worthy  objects  of  that 
royal  favour  so  expressly  promised  in 
the  proclamation,  as  an  encouragement 


•  This  is  sn  tnaccnnite  reference :  it  ought  to  have  been  title  xviii,    The  mistake  probably 
•rose  from  the  omission  in  the  new  tUtute  of  title  viii   ('*  qftht  Egard")  in  the  old. 
Ahh.  Rev.  Vol.  III.  Q  ^  ^  ...ph  hy  GoOglc 
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to  goodness.  To  influence  man  by  fear 
alone,  is  the  calvinisuc  scheme  of  a  cal- 
lous heart.  A  society  for  the  reward  of 
virtue  would  be  far  more  beneficial  to  the 
public  than  one  for  the  suppression  of  vice. 
One  honest  labourer  preserved  in  his  old 
age  from  the  poor  house,  and  maintained 
in  decent  comfort,  because  he  had  la- 
boured  industriously,  while  his  strength 
lasted*  would  operate  as  a  more  effica- 
cious example  than  ten  drunkards  in  the 
stocks.  Chanty  is  a  cheap  virtue  j  the 
expence  of  one  prosecution  would  save 
twenty  poor  families  for  a  twelvemonth 
from  the  sufferings  and  temptations  of 
poverty. 

The  address  begins  with  a  melancholy 
representation  of  our  national  depravity. 

**  It  is  a  truth  too  evident  to  be  denied,  not 
only  that  vice  has  of  late  advanced  upon  us 
ifritn  Altnost  unexampled  rapidity ;  but  that  it 
has  assumed  a  more  bold  and  daring  appear- 
ance, stalking  abroad  in  open  day,  botn  in 
defiance  of  shame,  and  of  the  correction  of 
the  laws.  Not  only  have  those  habits  of  pro- 
priety, those  customary  re;ccularities,  that  ex- 
tferior  and  prescribed  decency  of  conduct, 
'^  which  deprive  vice  of  its  grossness,**  ^gra- 
dually declined,  and  almost  wholly  disappear^ 
ed  from  among  the  lower  onlers/but  a  laxity 
qf  principle^  a  stupid  iiidifTerence  to  virtue 
and  religion,  a  morbid  dissoluteness  of  mo- 
rals, appear  more  or  less  to  have  pervaded  all 
ranks  ot  society.  Our  times  have  witnessed 
not  only  the  most  sancuinary  revolution  of 
stateS)  but  a  most  awful  revolution  of  human 
sentiment.  Those  custom^  and  opinions  and 
feelings  which  aTC  had  rendered  venerable, 
and  prescription  had  sanctioned,  the  truth 
and  excellence  of  which  our  ancestors  had 
approved  both  by  their  precept  and  their  ex- 
ample; those  principles  on  uhich  their  con- 
duct was  grounded,  and  which  they  have 
transmitted  to  us,  as  an  inestimable  treasure, 
have  been  openly  contradicted  and  insulted, 
and  rejected  as  the  bigottcd  notions  of  anti- 
quity, or  as  the  weak  and  drivelling  errors  of 
childhood.  All  claim  to  prcserlption  has  not 
oqI^  been  boldly  chalkni^,  but  positively 
denied :  the  allowed  feelings  of  our  nature 
l)ave  bce^i  outraged :  religion,  the  connecting 
bond  of  society,  has  been  exploded  :  and  in- 
to so  de>perate  a  delusion  has  the  pride  of 
human  ability  hurried  the  fallible  intellect  of 
man,  as  to  tempt  him  calmly  to  prefer  ideal 
system  to  practical  experience  j  to  sacrifice 
all  our  certain  enjoyments  to  the  uncertainly 
of  speculation ;  to  offer  up  millions  as  victims 
of  fallacious  theory  ;  and,  to  complcrte  the 
tneasuieof  humau  insanity,  even  to  prostrate 
revelation  at  the  feet  of  reason.  Through  the 
mercy  of  God,  the  tempest  has  indeed  passed 
over  us  ;  but  though  its  fury  have  subsided, 
ifcs  wastinip'  ciTects  but  too  se  nsibly  remain. 
The  ])aio.\ysvu  of  our  disease  luis  abated  ;  but 


we  are  left  shattered  and  distracted.  Bat  too 
evident  marks  of  moral  infirmity  appear 
among  us.  Those  pernicious  principles  which 
were  of  Tate  openly  defended,  have  indeed,  by 
the  bitterest  experience,  proved  themselves  to 
be  fallacious.  That  tree  whieh  was  planted 
by  infidelity,  snd  nourished  by  licentiousness, 
has  been  found  to  promise  but  delush'e  bles- 
sings ;  blast  and  mildew  have  fallen  from  its 
leaves>  and  iu  fruit  has  been  desolatioa  and 
death.  We  shouki  wilTingly  indeed  indulge 
the  pleasing  hope  that  it  is  almost  eradicated 
from  amon^  us  ;  that  we  have  witnessed  its 
baneful  influence,  and  are  convinced  that 
death  alone  can  be  its  produce.  Yet,  the 
most  fiivourable  view  of  our  present  conditioifr 
must  couvince  us,  that  even  should  the  plant 
be  destroyed,  its  poisonous  effects  have  not 
altogether  disappeared.  Our  soil  is  slill  taint- 
ed ;  society  is  still  infected;  religion  is  gra- 
dually waning  into  formality  ;  a  general  ne- 
gligence, not  to  say  a  disesteem,  on  this  im- 
portant subject,  but  too  evidently  prevail': ; 
undue  freedom  of  thinking  has  prodeoed  an 
undue  freedom  of  acii«n  ;  the  prescribed  bar- 
riers of  exterior  decency  are  surpassed  ^  and  by 
gradual  encroachments,  vice  is  daily  making 
such  inroads  among  us,  that,  unless  it  be 
timely  opposed,  it  affords  but  too  certain  a 
presage  that  religious  principle  will  be  swept 
away ;  that  geneml  licrntiousncss  willabound ; 
that  the  «•  cramps  and  bearings"  which  hohl 
society  together^  will  yield  to  the  common 
pressure;  and  that  when  *' the  measure  of 
our  iniquity"  is  completed,  God  will  surely 
be  avenged  on  such  a  nation  as  this.** 

For  the  assertionsi  that  our  soil  is 
still  tainted,  society  still  infected,  the  au- 
thor very  properly  quotes  his  anthority. 

"We  have  but  too  authentic  information  of 
this  fatal  truth.  •*  For  thr  auttiority  of  re- 
ligion and  government,  the  duty  of  alle- 
giance, the  regularity  of  subordination,  and 
the  respect  due  to  superiors  have  been  much 
weakened  here — though  the.  flnrae  hab  been 
smothered  before  it  r<ni!d  biL-.^.k  out;  and 
I  am  much  nn.siakcn,  if  you  have  not  eve- 
ry  one  of  you  seen  ihls»  in  the  inmost  re- 
cess of  ench  private  p-.n-h." — Hishop  of  Ox- 
ford's charge,  p.  7. — This  is  no  common  au- 
thority, it  is  spoken  e  cathedra^  by  a  bishop 
to  hia'iissembled  ckrgy." 

Truly,  indeed,  does  the  writer  kfiirm, 
that  he  makes  this  serious  imputation 
a^i^ainst  the  age  and  country  in  which  he^.* 
lives  on  no  common  authority.  Have 
we  now-a-days  to  learn  what  credit  could 
be  due  to  histor}-  if  it  were  made  up  from 
episcopal  declamation  only?  "  Unless  I 
am  much  mistaken,"  saysthc  bishop.  And 
what  if  he  should  be  mistaken?  It  would 
not  be  the  first  time  that  the  bishop  of 
Oxford  had  been  mistaken  ;  for  instance, 
he  did  not  believe  it  necessary,  Xvhen  he 
was -made  a  bishop,  to  wear  a  wig ;  an4 
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lie  was  mistaken  in  that.  Liberty  of 
hair-<lressing  could  not  be  maintained* 
he  found,  without  the  appearance  of 
schism ;  he  therefore  gave  up  his  opi« 
nion,  bowed  his  head  to  the  raior,  and 
waved  his  objections  to  the  wig  as  well 
as  to  the  mitre. 

The  orator  of  the  society  tells  us  that 
the  times  grow  worse  and  worse,  that  de- 
cent manners,  as  well  as  good  morals, 
have  almost  wholly  disappeared.  We 
look  for  proofs,  and  are  told  of  the 
French  revolution  and  the  corresponding 
society.  The  seven  trumpets  in  the  re- 
velation, according  to  him,  will  breathe 
nothing  but  sedition,  and  the  seven  vials 
contain  nothing  but  volatile  essence  of 
Jacobinism. 

The  more  extravagant  a  fashion  has 
been,  the  more  ridiculous  does  the  per« 
son  appear  who  persists  in  wearing  it, 
when  all  the  rest  of  the  world  have 
left  it  off.  An  alarmist  in  England  is  as 
rouch  out  of  fashion  now,  as  a  republican 
in  France.  Mr.  Addington  poured  oil 
mto  the  wounds  of  the  nation,  and  die 
nation  will  not  now  be  blistered  by  any 
state  empiric  who  may  want  to  open  the 
old  scxres  anew  for  the  good  of  his  trade. 
In  the  name  of  common  sense,  what 
have  the  petty  crimes  which  these  gen- 
tlemen have  associated  to  punish,  to  do 
widi  infidelity  and  disaffection  ?  Though 
this  may  probably  be  the  individual  weak- 
ness of  the  writer,  the  society  have  ap- 
propriated it  by  suffering  him  to  vent 
his  folly  in  their  name. 

"  The  outline  of  the  objects  rtie  society 
pr9poie  t4  effect  is  very  comprehensive :  it  is, 
in  brief,  first,  their  inienlion  to  an  ply  them- 
selves to  principles,  knowing  tiiat  if  the 
source  be  pure,  the  stieaia  will  be  pure  aliio. 
With  this  purpose,  they  begin  by  putting 
those  laws  in  force,  which  provide,  as  far  as 
they  appear  to  be  practicable,  for  the  re-- 
pular  observance  of  the  Lords  day.  Tliey 
are  attempting  to  correct  the  general  profatia- 
tjou  of  the  sabbath,  the  scandalous  irregula- 
rities and  indecencies  of  which,  at  present 
coiumitted,  threaten  to  break  down  the  dis- 
tincuoo  between  tliat  consecrated  day,  and 
the  six  of  ordinary  labour ;  and  to  obliterate 
all  sense  of  reli^on,  by  depriving  the  sabbath 
of  that  di»criminaung  character  which  marks 
it  as  a  dav  devoted  to  God,  and  as  pariicular- 
Iv  set  apart  for  his  worship.  They  will  en- 
deavour to  prevent  artificers  from  working  at 
their  ordinary  calliggs ;  the  carrying  on  of 
trades ;  the  vending  of  their  goods  by  shop- 
keepers; the  open  display  of  wares,  but  lit- 
tle di^erini;,  in  appearance*  from  that  of  any 
orilinary  day  of  sa|e  ;  piihilcaus  fro  n  enter- 
ijiuing  persons  unUvvfully,  and  oihcr  enor- 


mitios,  which  make  irreligion  a  habit,  and 
destroy  all  respect  for  the  Lord's  day.  At 
the  same  ttn^e  they  will  temper  their  exertions 
with  moderation,  and  be  raatlous  in  distin* 
^uishing  between  wilful  and  wanton  viola- 
tions of  the  sabbath,  and  acts  of  duty  and 
necesttiiy." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sab* 
bath  is  more  decorously  observed  by  the 
lower  than  by  the  liigher  class  of  socie- 
ty ;  buty  be  it  known,  these  kestrels  do 
not  venture  to  fly  at  high  game.  It  ap- 
pears by  their  list  of  convictions,  that  two 
hundred  and  eighty-two  publicans  have 
been  found  guilty  of  suffering  tippling 
durinc;  divine  service,  and  three  hundred 
and  forty- one  shopkeepers  of  pursuing 
their  ordinary  callings  on  the  Lord's 
day.  Shopkeepers,  we  may  be  assured, 
would  never  sacrifice  their  Sunday  lei-' 
sure  if  they  could  prudently  or  possibly 
enjoy  it.  They  are  the  people  of  all  others 
who  most  enjoy  the  Sunday,  which  is  to 
them  truly  a  day  of  rest ;  they  see  their 
friends  without  interruption,  and,  if  the 
day  be  fair,  get  into  the  suburbs  to  catch 
a  sight  <^  a  green  hedge,  and  of  the  open 
sky,  and  freshen  themselves  for  the  con* 
finement  of  the  week  to  come.  They 
have  not,  like  publicans,  a  motive  for 
supplying  their  customers  on  the  seventh 
day,  as  the  consumption  of  their  articles 
would  be  precisely  the  same,  whenever 
they  werq  purchased.  They  would  sell 
on  the  Saturday,  if  their  customers  would 
buy,  and  in  fact  their  little  ^ops  are 
kept  open  on  the  Saturday  night  to  a 
late  hour,  when  no  other  but  the  pastry- 
cooks are  lit  up.  But  the  poor  woman 
who  deals  with  them  has  spent  the  last 
day  of  the  week  in  hard  work ;  she  has 
been  cleaning  her  house,  and  getting  the 
clean  linen  ready  for  her  husband,  and 
will  fetch  her  ounce  of  tea  the  next 
morning,  for  Sunday  is  a  leisure  day, 
and  she  can  then  have  time  to  settle  her 
score  for  the  week  out  of  the  week's  wa- 
ges. She  does  not  do  this  from  want  of 
reverence  for  the  seventh  day,  but  be- 
cause six  are  not  enough  for  the  work 
which  she  is  obliged  to  perform  in  that 
station  of  life  to  which  it  has  pleased 
God  to  call  her.  A  member  of  the  so* 
c^ty  received  a  mennmible  answer  from 
a  poor  woman  who  vras  sitting  with  ap- 
ples for  sale  in  tlie  street  on  a  Sunday, 
lie  bade  her  go  home,  told  her  if  ever 
she  sold  fruit  again  on  the  Stinday  sh<* 
should  be  prosecuted,  and  asked  her  if 
she  did  not  find  six  days  enough  withonc 
breaking  the  sabbath.  .  **  ^'*^»^(f)*c>t^ 
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the  woman,  "  the  more  is  my  misfor- 
tune ;  what  I  earn  in  six  days  will  not 
support  me.  But  if  you  will  be  so  good 
as  to  let  me  go  into  your  kitchen,  and 
dine  after  your  servants,  1  shall  be  very 
glad  to  take  home  my  basket ;  for  it  is 
only  to  get  bread  to  eat  that  I  am  sitting 
here  in  this  bitter  cold  weather.'* 
.  All  tlic  shop-keepers  whom  these  gen- 
tlemen have  prosecuted  and  Hned  are 
little  dealers  iu  the  necessary  articles  of 
life;  tea,  sugar,  butter,  bread,  bacon, 
&c.  whose  only  customers  arc  the  J>oor, 
and  who  must  sacrifice  their  own  conve« 
nience  to  them.  The  higher  tradesmen  are 
under  no  such  necessity,  and  tliey  there- 
fore are  not  found  offending,  \\niat  then 
is  the  effect  of  these  prosecutions,  but  that 
of  punishing  poverty  as  a  criiKe  ? 

**  The  fociety  beg  leave  to  asmre  thepub* 
lie,  that  it  shall  be  their  constant  endeavour 
to  characterise  thei r  proceed ingjitvith  caution, 
prudence,  and  moderation.  They  are  by  no 
meansyiindertakin^ that  wild,  exlra\  agnnt,  and 
impossible  task,  the  total  suppression  of  vice, 
or  wajEjing  an  idle  war  of  extermination 
against  it :  desirable  as  the  attainment  of  sucli 
Mn  object  may  be,  they  are  con\'inced,  that  it 
is  not  within  the  misconception  of  even  the 
most  inexperienced,  to  uphold  the  practicabi- 
lity of  such  a  design  for  a  moment;  as  it 
would  be  founded  on  unreasonable  presump- 
tion, it  must  terminate  in  confusion.  It  is 
by  no  means  their  intention  to  enforce  those 
provisions  of  thglaw,  which  from  the  evident 
change  of  manners,  may  be  considered  as  ob- 
solete-, or  to  shock  the  feelings  of  modern 
life,  by  attempting  to  ctrcpmscribe  (hose  ordi- 
nary gratifications,  which  the  enlarged  free- 
dom of  the  present  times  has  sanctioned  and 
prescribed.  In  some  respects  our  manners 
regulate  the  laws;  to  the  execution  of  them 
they  certainly  give  a  temper  and  complexion. 
I^ws  are  the  creatures  ot  circumstance ;  they 
are  enacted  to  meet  particular  evils,  which, 
if  suffered  to  increase,  vi-o\ild  endanger  the 
security  of  the  community  •  the  cviU  which 
are  prevalent  in  one  age,  may  in  another  be 
•discontinued ;  or  the  manners  of  society  may 
have  acquired  such  a  dtgree  of  refinement,  as 
to  render  the  application  of  certain  legal  pro- 
visions unnecessary  or  impolitic. 

*•  In  such  instances  moderation  and  cau- 
tion are  necessary,  to  distinguish  between 
those  gross  vices  or  unbecoming  irregnkiri- 
lies,  which  at  all  times  threaten  the  well-be- 
ing of  society ;  and  those  acts  which  former 
times  have  considered  as  aberrations  from 
rectitude,  for  the  suppression  of  which  they 
have  provided  legal  correction,  but  which  the 
refinement  of  modern  life,  admits  as  practi- 
cable and  indifferent.  Regard  mu&t  ne  had 
to  the  complexion  of  the  times,  that  delicacy 
be  not  \'iolated  by  the  attempted  suppression 
fif  customs,  which  are  considered  as  harm- 
less, or  allowed  j  and  tliat  rdJncnieot  be  hot 


deprived  of  any  of  those  ordinary  eiyoyment?, 
wliich  from  gradual  and  inveterate  usage, 
have  gfown  into  such  prescription  and  habit, 
that  any  attempt  at  correction  might  prove 
ineffectual  or  hazardous.  Indecency  at  one 
period  of  civilization,  is  considered  as  decency 
at  another  :  and,  doubtless,  if  our  ancestors 
could  vifw  the  increasing  luxury  of  modem 
times,  they  would  condemn  many  of  our  al- 
lowed customs  and  liabits  as  exorbitant  and 
indecent,  as  they  exceed  that  measure,  which 
they  presciberl  as  the  boundary  of  their  own 
conduct.  To  carry  then  the  laws  into  indis- 
criminate effect,  without  regard  to  the  differ- 
ent degrees  of  refinctncnt,  \vlncli  obtained  al 
different  periods  of  society;  to  use  the  same 
means,  to  accomplish  object:^  varying  in  mag- 
nitude and  complexion,  would  be  rash,  ha- 
zardous, and  impracticable.  Such  an  attempt 
eould  but  arise  from  fcnorance  and  inexpe- 
rience, and  could  promise  no  other  termina- 
tion than  failure  and  mischief.  It  would  be 
one  of  those  designs,  which.  Tike  all  others, 
originating  from  hasty  ami  immoderate  zeal, 
would  ])rove,  that  its  ahettors  had  warm 
hearts  with  weak  heads,  and  would  but  de- 
grade the  cause  it  was  intended  to  support.** 

I'here  is  |n  certain  catholic  countries  a 
celebrated  society  for  the  suppression  of 
infidelity  and  heresy,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  inquisition.  This  in- 
stitution formerly  was  not  popular  in 
England,  because  it  offended  sOme  of  our 
national  prejudices;  but  in  our  own  days 
one  Mr.  Hughes,  a  clergyman  of  the  esta- 
blished church,  has  expressed  his  regret, 
in  nn  anti-jacobin  pamphlet,  that  this 
*<  aweful  tribunal*'  should  of  late  have 
**  relaxed  its  vigilance."  Like  the  pre- 
sent society,  it  was  instituted  during 
««  a  most  aweful  revolution  of  human 
sentiment,  when  those  customs  and  opi- 
nions, and  feelings,  which  age  had  ren- 
dered venerable,  and  prescription  had 
sanctioned,  had  been  openly  contradicted 
and  insulted,  and  rejected  as  ihcbigottcd 
notions  of  antiquity,  or  as  the  weak  and 
drivelling  errors  of  childhood.'*  Like 
the  present  society,  "  where  the  faintest 
ray  dfcclosed  the  existence  of  the  evil,  it 
united  all  its  efforts  to  trace  It  through 
all  its  tortuous  windings,  and  fathom  itc 
most  covert  haunts;"  and,  like  the  pre- 
sent society,  it  "  derived  information 
from  all  quarters"  and  by  any  means. 
But  in  one  very  material  point  it  differed 
from  the  present  society*  for  it  had  no 
respect  to  persons,  but  extended  its  vigi- 
lance alike  to  high  ^nd  low,  rich  and 
poor.  It  so  happened  that  this  catholic 
society  never  forbade  hot  meat  on  a  Sun- 
day, but  if  they  had,  they  would  have  put 
out  my  lord's  kitchen  fire  aswell  as  the  pub- 
lic oven.    It  ^o.^.h|ppened  that  they  did 
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not  meddle  with  public  sports ;  or  they 
would  have  prohibited  cock-fighting  and 
horse-racing  as  well  as  bull-bailing ;  and  it 
also  happened  that  they  thought  Sunday 
diversions  were  very  allowable,  or  they 
would  have  shut  up  such  places  as  Hyde- 
Park  and  Kensington  Gardens,  as  well  as 
the  skittle  grounds.  Neither  did  they 
think  music  unlawful  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
or  they  would  have  silenced  the  young 
lady's  piano  forte  as  well  as  the  hurdy 
gurdy  in  the  streets.  Nor  did  they  in- 
terfere with  gambling,  or  they  would 
have  put  down  the  faro  table  in  St. 
James's  as  well  as  the  little-go  at  Isling- 
ton ;  and  would  no  more  have  suffered 
Sir  John  to  play  hazard,  than  his  footman 
to  try  his  luck  at  Burl<*y's  dip. 

•'  We  need  not,  however,  ijo  far  to  prove 
the  superior  efi'icacy  uf  associated  talents ;  in- 
«taiices  the  most  uitally  illubtraiivc  luustt  be 
loo  fresh  in  our  nainds,  too  warm  w  our  ri  col- 
lection. It  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  Infi- 
delity, Blasphemy,  Treason,  and  Licentious- 
ness have  been  let  loose  among  us  upon  dc- 
<i)^.  The  dissolution  of  moral  order  has 
been  attempted  upon  system :  those  who 
were  enemies  of  the  throne  and  the  altar,  the 
abettors  of  mischief,  have  but  too  successful- 
ly availed  themselves  of  these  means  of  acf 
complisliing  their  olyectb  :  it  has  surely  ap- 
I>€ared  beyond  all  rciisonablc  doubt,  that  as- 
sociations have  been  formed  for  the  most  ne- 
firtous  purposes,  which  have  threatened  the 
very  existence  of  civil  society.  Who  will  dis- 
believe, after  such  accumulated  evidence, 
that  seditions  corresponding  societies,  and 
others  of  a  like  dcs|K'rate  nature,  have  not 
shewn  the  too  fatal  etiic ten cy  of  their  institu- 
tions, from  the  spawn  of  scepticism  and  con- 
spiracy, which  has  issued  from  them,  and 
quickened  into  infidelity  and  treason  ?  Such 
s<jcieties  have  been  powerful  to  overthrow 
and  to  destroy,  why  are  not  others  to  be  in- 
stituted, which  are  equally  powerful  to  up- 
hold and  to  save?  These  associations  have 
been  bat  too  successful  in  weakening  and 
overturning  respect  for  the  laws ;  why  are  not 
others  to  be  instituted  to  assist  and  enforce 
them  ?  Let  us  avail  ourselves  oi'  the  exijericnce 
of  an  enemy,  and  counteract  his  enorts  by 
using  his  own  weapons  against  him  ;  surely 
the  same  means  which  are  thus  j^ervertcd  to 
destrrrv,  may  be  efl'ectualiy  employed  to  pre- 
serve." 

As  it  does  not  appear  that  the  piibli- 
cans  who  suffered  tippling  during  divine 
service  acted  under  orders  from  the  Ja- 
cobin club ;  nor  that  tlie  shopkeepers 
who  have  been  convicted  of  pursuing 
their  ordinary  callings  on  the  sabbath- 
day  had  any  connection  with  the  French 
luicyclopxdists,  or  the  illuminated   in 


Germany,  it  should  seem  that  the  great 
conspiracy  against  the  crown  and  thtf 
christian  religion  and  social  order,  has 
not  been  proved  upon  them.  We  must 
confess  too  that  we  can  as  little  discover 
cooperative  treason  in  tlie  other  offences 
which  those  gentlemen  have  associated 
to  prosecute.  If  indeed  they  who  sell 
by  false  weights  and  measures  should 
be  found  using  the  French  weights  and 
measures,  tliat  would  be  a  suspicious  cir- 
cumstance. Or  if  it  could  be  proved  that 
procurers  and  procuresses  were  employed 
by  none  but  the  members  of  opposition  j 
if  lotteries  had  been  especially  recom- 
mended by  the  economists ;  if  disorderly 
houses  were  frequented  by  none  but  those 
who  voted  for  sir  Francis  Burdett ;  if 
none  but  infidels  and  dissenters  wera 
guilty  of  profane  swearing  ;  if  cruelty  to 
ani mills  had  been  recommended  by  Mr* 
Fox,  instead  of  Mr.  Canning,  as  necessary 
to  keep  up  the  national  courage  ;  and  if 
libelling  hid  been  committed  only  by 
Benjamin  Flower  and  Gilbert  Wakefield, 
,and  the  late  eicellent  duke  of  Bedford 
had  never  been  calumniated  by  that 
same  wholesale  dealer  in  calumny,  who 
said  that  the  goddess  of  Reason  was  ex« 
hibited  at  the  Nottingham  election: — 
then  indeed  we  might  believe  that  these 
gentlemen  have  volunteered  purely  to 
defend  the  throne  and  the  altar,  and  that 
the  throne  and  the  altar  stand  in  need  of 
such  defenders.  But  as  rbguery  is  not  si 
new  thing  under  the  sun,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  ordinary  peace-o£hcers 
are  as  fully  adequate  to  their  duty  now  as 
they  were  in  the  days  of  our  fathers. 

But  we  shall  tind  proofs  of  the  con- 
spiracy under  thi»^  head  of  blasphemy  and 
obscenity.  Of  blasphemy,  indeed,  no- 
thing more  tlian  the  name  appears  in 
large  letters;  but  the  society  have  de- 
tected a  few  vagrants  in  selling  inde- 
cent prints  and  books  at  boarding 
schools.  That  these  wretches  have  al- 
ways frequented  public  schools  is  a  fact 
of  which  we  should  have  thought  no  per- 
son could  be  ignorant.  Let  the  masters 
and  ushers  keep  a  sharper  look  out,  and  let 
all  wise  parents  educate  their  daughters 
at  home.  But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  ;tf- 
firmed  that  these  itinerants  take  regular 
journies,  and  are  supplied  with  these 
wares  by  a  considerable  house,  consisting 
of  several  partners.  All  this  is  very 
likely,  but,  says  the  orator,  ««  it  will  ap- 
pear, from  the  clearest  evidences,  that 
by  means  of  tlie  above  powerful  engine, 
a  systematic  design  against  the  morals 
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of  the  rising  (generation  has  been  pur- 
sued, destructive  in  its  tendency,  and  un- 
limited in  its  extent,'*  A  ploti  a  plot! 
I'hrough  what  channel  has  the  blood  of 
Titus  ^atesbeen  transmitted  to  this  wor- 
thy descendant,  that  the  breed  should 
have  remained  so  pure  and  undegenerate  ? 
We  have  a  great  many  villainous  trades 
in  England,  all  carried  on  upon  the  same 
systematic  design  as  that  of  these  infa- 
mous pandars,  uiat  is,  the  design  of  mak- 
ing money.  Forgery  is  a  regular  t^ade, 
but  they  who  are  embarked  in  it  have  no 
scheme  of  ruining  the  bank  of  England. 
Coining  h  a  regular  trade,  but  the  coin- 
ers do  not  venture  their  necks  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discrediting  the  national  cur- 
rency. Smuggling  is  a  regular  trade, 
but  they  who  sell  contraband  goods,  and 
they  who  buy  them,  do  it  for  their  own 
advantage,  and  not  because  they  are  en- 
gaged in  a  conspiracy  to  weaken  govern- 
ment by  cutting  o£F  the  revenue. 

When was  in  the  full 

odour  of  loyalty,  several  shelves  in  his 
shop  were  filled  with  copies  of  Faublas, 
tind  of  the  novels  of  Laclos,  and  of  the 
younger  Crebillon.  Go  to  ray  lady's 
dressmg-room,  and  see  what  are  the  im- 
moral books  which  will  be  found  there. 

Yet  Mr.  • may  certainly  be  acquit* 

ted  of  jacobinism.  Perhaps  also  it  is  not 
yet  forgotten  who  was  the  translator  of 
the  memoirs  of  the  queen  of  Abo ;  for  Bc- 
za  is  not  the  orfy  brotheller  who  has  be*, 
come  a  persecutor  and  a  saint. 

May  it  not,  however,  be  questioned, 
whether  these  associated  gentlemen,  in 
their  love  for  morality,  are  not  themselves 
corrupting  the  morals  of  the  people? 
While  they  strive  witlj  Jewish  zeal  that 
no  manner  of  work  shall  be  done  upon 
the  sabbath  day,  they  hire  people  to  per- 
form the  worst  of  all  work,  the  dirty  work 
of  caves-dropping,  and  lurking  in  corners 
to  collect  matter  for  an  information.  It 
was  proved  upon  one  of  their  late  trials, 
that  their  informer  had  been  three  months 
soliciting  an  itinerant  printseller  to  pro- 
cure him  the  obscene  production,  for  the 
sale  of  which  he  was  indicted ;  ihc  judge 
and  the  jury  alike  felt  the  iniquity  of  such 
proceedings,  and  the  prisoner  was  in- 
stantly acquitted.  The  society  may  well 
remember  the  trial  to  which  we  allude, 
for  on  that  same  day  they  brought  ano- 
ther person  to  the  bar  for  letting  out  his 
bouse,  for  the  purpose  of"  unlawful  dan- 
cing," and  it  appeared  that  a  Jewish  fa- 
mily had  taken  it  to  keep  the  feast  of  pas- 
sover ;  which,  though  it  would  have  been 
£^  rare  discovery  for  the  Spanish  society 


whereof  we  have  spoken,  sensed  tatioik- 

suit  the  plaintiffs. 

This  society  will  perhaps  justify  itself 
by  the  plea  of  necessity,  which  will  justi- 
fy any  thing,  the  poisonings  at  Acre  as 
well  as  the  torture  in  Ireland.  But  there 
is  an  end  of  all  morality,  if  the  principle 
be  once  admitted,  that  evil  may  be  done 
that  good  may  follow. 

To  suppress  vice  and  immorality  is 
doubtless  a  desirable  thing,  but  to  at* 
tempt  their  suppression  byencouraeing 
a  race  of  informers,  is  casting  out  devils  by 
Beelzebub  the  prince  of  tiie  devils.  They 
who  have  once  practised  tliis  knavish 
trade  have  no  scruples  left  to  prevent  them 
from  engaging  in  any  other  knavery  when 
this  fails  them.  But  thus  to  prepare  the 
way  for  future  offences  ill  becomes  that 
society,  who  have  so  earnestly  proclaim? 
ed  the  axiomatic  truth,  which  so  many 

freat  medical  professors  have  proclaimed 
efore  them— that  prevention  is  better 
than  cure* 

We  therefore  object  to  the  society,  be- 
cause the  means  which  it  employs  are 
mischievous,  and  because  all  its  efforts 
are  directed  against  the  poor,  an  impo, 
litic  and  iniquitous  distinction,  which  is 
calculated  to  make  the  poor  believe  that 
laws  are  made  against  them  only,  while 
the  rich  may  sin  with  impunity.  We 
object  to  it  as  needless,  believing  that 
tlie  ordinary  magistrates,  who  have 
already  powers  considerably  exceeding 
what  the  common  law  of  England  would 
allow  them,  are  fully  adequate  to  their 
office,  and  that  they  require  no  volun- 
teer beadles  or  thief -takers  to  assist  them. 
There  is  yet  another  ground  of  objec- 
tion. A  design  has  been  formed,  or  to 
use  the  fashionable  language,  a  conspi- 
racy, for  converting  the  church  of  Eng- 
land into  a  methodistical  establibhment» 
and  many  of  the  truly  respectable  per- 
sons, whose  names  we  recognize  in  the 
list  of  the  society,  are  not  aware  how 
closely  its  objects  are  connected  with 
that  of  the  conforming  sectarian''*  who  have 
entered  the  church  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  it.  The  fOunder5  of  this  so-j 
ciety,  says  their  manifesto,  have  thottght 
it  prudent  to  confine  their  members  to 
those  who  profess  themselv(»s  to  be  of 
the  church  of  England,  as  by  law  est;^* 
blisbed.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  church  of  England  is  now  dividc4 
into  two  parties^  the  old  churchmen, 
and  those  who  caU  tjiemselves  the  evan- 
gelicals, with  whom  the  united  Calvin- 
Kts  and  the  ecclesiastical  corresponding 
society  cooperate,  apd  by  whon^  this  by- 
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pocFHteal  claose  of  exclusion  has  been 
devised.  If  this  party  should  gain  the 
ascendancyv  and  the  most  pestilent  ver- 
min always  nrukiply  the  fastest,  the  pe- 
nal laws  which  they  have  now  printed  tn 
ierroroMf  will  be  put  in  practice  with  a 
vengeance.  We  have  had  onoe  already 
here  in  England  a  taste  of  the  reign  of 
the  saints,  and  it  was  not  the  least  of  its 
mischiefsy  that  it  prepared  us  for  the 
reign  ilf  the  sinners  which  followed. 
Woe  be  to  us  if  we  live  to  see  a  parlia- 
ment of  Ebenezersy  or  an  associa- 
tioa  o(  Ebenezers  dicuting^  the  laws. 


H  might  be  very  amnsing,  as  well  as 
instructive,  to  hear  Mr.  Godwin  read 
his  recantation  in  a  white  sheet;  And 
Mr.  Wilberforce  in  his  tender  mercy  re- 
mit Mr.  Fellowes  the  punishment  due  to 
his  damnable  heresies,  on  condition  of  his 
believing  in  unconditional  eracei  But 
dearly  should  we  purchase  these  edifying 
spectacles  at  the  ezpence  of  that  freedom, 
civil  and  religious,  which  our  fathers 
purchased  with  their  blood,  and  trans- 
mitted to  us  as  our  dearest  and  noblest 
inheritance! 


Art.  XVIII.  Ouiiing*  of  rational  Patriotism^  and  a  Plea  for  Loyally.     By  J.  F.  Hat- 
field.    8vo.  pp.  87- 


TH  rS  pamphlet  is  so  pious  as  to  read 
more  Cke  a  sermon  than  a  political  ad- 
dress. It  contains  some  very  doubtful 
modem  assertions,  as  that  the  French  in- 
fidds  (p.  11.)  annually  raised  and  spent 
900,0001  sterling,  in  printing  anti-cnris- 
tian  books.    It  contains  some  very  doubt- 

Art.  XIX.  Reflecftom  on  the  Menaced  Tn'»ai 
^c.    £fjr  Colonel  G£OK/C£ 

THIS  declajnatory  but  patriotic  vo- 
lume contains  copious  extracts  from  the 
military  reflections  published  by  colonel 
Hanger  in  1795;  some  speculations  con- 
cerning invasion  ;  a  letter  to  the  earl  of 
Harrington  on  the  proposed  fortification 
of  London ;  a  dis^rtation  on  volunteers ; 
and  the  suggestion af  an  improvement  in 
soldiers  mus(|UBts.  From  the  penulti- 
mate dissertation  we  shall  borrow  a  few 
words,  as  having  the  most  popular  bear- 
ing and  inteimt. 

**  I  desire,  jjcntlem'»n,  that  my  meanings 
msy  not  be  misconstrued.  1  do  not  wish 
this  country  to  pin  its  faith  for  its  protection 
solely  on  tnc  volunteerb ;  I  cannot,  J  truDt, 
[ic  thought  ^ilty  of  such  an  Absurdity  ;  ik>, 
it  is  most  distant  from  my  thoughts;  I  nn\ 
too  well  acQuaiatcd  with  ifie  real  power  of  a 
well-dbciplmed  body  of  rctculars,  not  to  rc- 
vtfrcnce  and  lespcct  the  science  j  yet  by  no 
means  would  I  nave  the  services  of  the  vo- 
lunteers undervalued  \  for  I  am  contidcHt, 
that,  to  their  co-operation  ivith  the  British 
army,  the  country  will  owe  its -safety  in  case 
of  invasion*  We  are  pat-tly  become  an  armed 
nation;  but  I  am  so  thoroughly  convinced 
that  a  nation,  really  armed,  can  never  be 
coaaoered,  though  not  one- tenth  of  them  be 
rcgnlarK,  that  1  am  for  extending  the  system 
of  arming  the  nation  to  a  much  greater  de- 
gree than  it  has  yet  been  carried^  to  enable  it 
to  defend  iu  dearest  rights. 

*'  A  svstem  of  arming  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple should  extend,  by  many  degrees,  faither 


ful  antiquarian  assertions,  as  that  the 
English  were  a  free  and  well-go vem«(d 
people  (p.  45.J  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. There  is  a  medley  of  topics  eVery 
where,  which  is  in  bad  taste  ;  but  the 
«tyle  is  unaffected,  and  the  strain  of  sen- 
timent respectable. 

/wi,  and  the  Means  of  protecting  the  CaptaJ, 
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than  it  has  at  present ;  not  that  I  am  for  in- 
discriminatislv  putting  arms  into  the  hands  6f 
every  one  who  applied  for  a  firelock  j  for 
then  we  should  see  men  drunk  in  the  public 
8ti*ects,  committing  various  armed  outrages  : 
but  I  wish  to  see  the  day  that  e^ery  man 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  sea-coast,  'uiUlbr 
50  years  of  age,  shatt  understand,  in  some 
degree,  the  use  of  arms,  so  as  to  act  against 
the  enemy  as  irregulars  and  good  marksmen ; 
and  that  tn  eveiy  villa^,  there  shou  d  be  a 
depot  of  arms  for  them  to  flv  to  in  ca^e  of  rli- 
vasion,  to  oppose  the  Frencn.  It  being  fdll 
a.s  necessary,  when  anus  are  deposited  in  every 
village  for  the  use  of  the  countrymen,  tlvit 
they  sbttuld  be  taught  the  use  of  tiiem  in 
some  degree,  I  will  fttate  measures  which,  I 
am  of  opinion,  should  be  adopted- through- 
out the  whole  country  contigiimis  to  the  sea. 
Thev  should  be  taught  solely  and  only  the 
priming  and  loading  moiions ;  they  should 
ue  formed  into  companies.  Under  the  com- 
mand of  intelligent  persons,  who  are  par- 
ticularly well  acquainted  with  the  country ; 
and  when  employed  against  the  eneniy, 
siiould  never  give  tliem  battle,  but  harass 
and  distress  the  foe  us  much  tis  lies  in  their 
power.  In  order  to  make  them  a  deslrirc- 
tive  and  dangerous  body  of  irregulars,  every 
Sunday,  after  dinne  sert'icc,  (I  irubt  the 
iearnea  and  pious  prelates  and  pastors  will 
not  object  to  it)  they  should  be  instructed  'in 
firing  at  the  target,  tmtil  tht^  become  good 
marksmen. 

'*  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  hy 
far  mone  laudable  to  grant  prizes  to  bc^hot 
for  at  the  target,  than  to  give  gold-laci^  laUi 
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to  encourage  men  to  break  one  another's 
heads.     Give  prizes  to  be  shot  for  to  encou- 
rage men  in  the  defence  of  their  country ; 
make  them  of  real  utility  in  becoming  skilful 
marksmen ;    let   them   learn   how   to  draw 
blood  from  an  enemy,  who  lands   to  rob, 
plunder,  and  desolate  their  country.    This  is 
a  most   useful  and  noble  science;  that  of 
drawing  blood  from  a  neighbour's  head  is 
insijsnihcant  and    useless.      After  thty  are 
taujjlit  to  fire  tolerably  well  at  the .  target, 
pTi7es  should  be  given  often,  particularly  at 
Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas;  let  the 
greatest  prize  be  a  strong  brown  cloth  lipiht- 
troop  jacket,  with  a  badge  in  white  mcial  on 
the  right  arm,  d«!scriptive  of  a  target,  wiih  a 
bull's-eve  in   the  middle     Let  the  infi-rlor 
prizes  be  hats,  waistcoats,  shoes,  stockinjis, 
shirts,  silk  neck  handkerchiefs.     A  very  trif- 
ling subscription  in  the  neighbourhood  would 
supply  the  above  articles.     Let  every  perRon 
of  consequence  in  the  country  encourage  the 
peasantry  (instead  of  spending  money  in  con- 
tending, one  with  the  other,  for  the  superi- 
ority of  skittles,  quoits,  shuffle-board,  bo%vis, 
nine-pins,  and  various  other  insignificant  and 
useless  games)  to  contend  for  the  small  wages 
they  may  chuse  to  pay  with  their  neighbours 
by  firing  at  the  target,  and  discourage  all 
other  games  for  money  or  for  liquor.    This 
would  create  an  emulation  amongst  the  peo- 
ple, would  tend   to  make  them  formidable 
against  the  enemy.     Let  men  of  wealth  give 
iiogsheads  of  ale,  divided  into  smaller  barrels, 
to  be  shot  for  by  the  peasantry  in  their  dis- 
trict at  Christmas,  to  lake  home  to  their  fa- 
milies, to  rejoice  their  hearts  and  gladden  the 
countenance.    Let  white  metal  badges,  the 
size  of  a  crown  piece,  be  §iven  to  the  best 
shots,  to  be  worn  on  the  right  arm,  in  mi- 
niature, exactly  resembling  a  target,  with  a 
bull's  eye  in  tlie  center.    This  would  create 
an  emulation ;  any  man  would  be  proud  of 
wearing  such  an  honourable  mark  of^his  own 
dexteritv.     If  this  be  dome,  you  will  have  a 
formidaole  force  of  irregular  marksmen  all 
Over  England,  within  twenty  miles  of  the 


sea  coast,  all  well  acquainted  with  eveiry  de- 
file, rivulet,  swamp,  and* path  over  the  enclo- 
sures, and  througn  the  woods.  Then  if  fifty 
thousand  devils  were  to  land,  and  every  one 
with  a  tail,  cloven  feet  and  claws,  opposed 
by  such  au  armed  multitude,  and  the  strong 
force  in  arms  which  we  already  have,  they 
would  soon  wish  themselves  out  of  the 
Country." 

Much  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  by 
this  author  at  the  severe  criticism  of  the 
volunteer  corps,  which  has  occasionally 
appeared  in  Cobbeit's  Register:  bethinks 
it  hostile  to  public  spirit.  No  doubt  it 
has  contributed  to  numerous  resigna- 
tions ;  but  it  has  called  forth  an  atten- 
tion to  the  regular  forces,  highly  con- 
ducive to  our  security,  and  far  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  preservation  of  that  divi- 
sion of  labour  and  separation  of  employ- 
ments, wliich  can  alone  secure  the  re- 
quisite, skill  in  each  distinct  department 
of  exertion.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  navy 
to  suppose  our  danger  can  require  an 
universal  armament  on  shore.  If  we 
become  a  military  nation,  we  shall  cease 
to  be  an  industrious  one :  the  arts  of 
peace  are,  or  ought  to  be,  a  more  perma- 
nent interest  than  the  arts  of  war.  But 
we  may  have  an  army  sufficient  for  our 
protection,  and  equal  to  our  external  un- 
dertakings, without  becoming  an  armed 
people.  Liberty  is  less  in  danger  from 
a  large  standing  army,  than  the  dynasty 
in  power :  generals  have  often  been  usur- 
pers ;  but  usurpers  have  often  been  re- 
dressers  of  grievances.  An  order  of  no- 
bility is  die  great  protection  against  the 
usurpation  of  armies  ;  because  it  is  an 
authority  perpetual,  numerous,  and  in- 
destructible. Representative  bodies  are 
too  dissoluble  and  perishable  to  resist  mi- 
litary tyranny. 


Art.  XX.     Thoughu  on  the  National  Drfence,  8vo.  pp.  137- 


THIS  pamphlet,  though  not  animat- 
ingy  is  rational ;  and,  if  it  does  not  dis- 
play the  good  management  of  flattering 
the  national  prejudices,  it  displays  the 

food  sense  of  not  partaking  them.  It 
isadvisesy  with  convincing  arguments 
from  experience,  those  'dodging  conti- 
nental invasions  of  the  French  coast,  so 
common  in  all  our  wars,  and  so  regu- 
larly  fruitless  and  disgraceful. 

*•  Examples  of  what  has  been,  may  be  of 
XAt  OS  to  uiiat  uioy  be  ;  and  a  cursory  review 
oi'some  former  cn^verpriscs  of  this  kind,  will 
not  hold  out  much  encouragement  lo  us,  to 
pursue  that  sort  of  ofTcnsive  uar. 

"At  I/OnViit  we  got  into  iIk-  towit,  plun- 
dered a  liiib,  retired,  and  were  glad  to  ciubark 
%;^ain  a^  rnoon  us  we  could. 


*'  Against  Rochfort  we  sent  a  very  con- 
siderable land-force,  our  licet  took  a  hattciy 
on  the  side  of  Aix,  iliat  commanded  the  har- 
bour, and  we  made  dispositions  to  land  ;  but, 
upon  further  consideration*  cave  up  the  en- 
terprise, as  too  considerable  for  our  means. 

•*  Against  St.  Malo,  we  landed  a  large  forge 
in  Concale  Bay,  marched  to  opposite  tbc 
town,  summoned  it  to  surrender ;  but,  having 
forgot  to  bring  horses  lo  get  up  our  heavy  ar- 
tillery, we  contented  ourselves  with  burning 
som«  small  mercantile  vessels,  and  reim- 
barkcd. 

**  At  Cherbourg,  we  so  far  succeeded  as  to 
get  the  posse'ssion  of  the  town,  abandoned  foe 
v/aut  of  any  troops  to  defend  it ;  ve  Inxinghc 
OS  a  few  old  brass  gons  that  were  found  in  it, 
and  dcstroved  the  sluices  of  a  new  bason  that 
was  makh'ip:,  (which  a  little  bbcuir  and  e.x- 
pence  would  scon  repair),  and  rcuubarkcd. 
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"  On  B  second  expedition  agmnst  St.  MMo, 
with  a  smaller  force  than  that  which  had 
before  got  tip  to  the  walls  of  the  town,  we 
landed  on  the  other  aide,  having  a  river  be- 
tween us.  Tliis  attempt  was  equally  given 
up ;  but  we  very  idly  loitered  on  the  coast, 
till  we  judged  it  prudent  to  reimbark  before 
an  inferior  Vorce  at  St.  Cas  ;  and,  in  that  dis- 
graceful and  ill-conducted  operation,  lost70U 
men. 

'•  At  Belle  Isle  we  succeeded  better ;  and, 
after  a  regular  siege  of  some  length,  and  some 
loss,  took  the  town  of  Palais,  and  kept  pos- 
session of  the  island  duiing  that  war  3  but 
never  found  it  of  any  use  lo  us. 

•'At  Tenerlffe  wc  landed  a  very  inade- 
quate force,  for  its  object,  of  marmes  and 
seamen,  without  having  any  land  oJFiccrs  lo 
conduct  the  operations  on  shore.  VV^e  lost 
700  men  in  attacking  the  town  and  batteries  ; 
and  happy  was  it  for  the  adtniral,  and  every 
sea-ofliccr  of  the  fleet  who  had  followed  his 
example,  in  volunteering  to  go  on  shore  to 
bead  the  marines  and  seamen,  that,  by  the 
generous  consent  of  the  Spanish  commander, 
they  were  allowed,  wit^  the  remainder  of 
their  men,  to  return  to  their  ships. 

•'  At  Quiberon,  the  whole  of  the  land  ope- 
rations were  so  til  conducted,  and  the  plan 
was  so  ill  laid,  as  only  to  draw  in  the  poor 
people  of  La  Vendee  to  more  certain  des- 
traction,  and  to  sacriBce  the  lives  of  many  of 
the  unfortunate  emigrant  oHicers  who  had 
retired  to  this  country,  and  whom,  against 
their  opinions  of  success,  wc  piqued  to  go,  to 
be  shot  at  in  cold  blood  as  rebels ;  which  fate, 
all  who  were  taken,  suffered. 

"  At  Ostend,  not  only  our  inadequate  ob- 
ject of  destroying  the  canal  works  near  that 
place  completely  faile<l,  but,  after  losing  a 
great  many  men  on  ihoir  landing,  our  gene- 
ral, and  agicat  part  of  his  troops,  wcie  mode 
pMsoners. 

"  At  the  Heldcr,  we  indeed  obtained  the 
transfer  of  tlie  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Tcxel,  from 
the  then  government  of  Holland  to  the  prince 
of  Oranj5e  ;  bnt  the  combined  forces  olEng* 
land  andiUubia,  making  together  a  considera- 
ble army,  after  having  made  {^ood  their  land- 
ing, having  advanced  into  tlie  conntrr,  and 
had  several  actions  with  various  succesji,  were 
tliought  under  a  necessity  to  capitulate,  for 
permission  to  reimbark  without  molestation, 
luul  to  purchase  it,  by  ajgrceing  that  we 
should  restore  8  or  10,000  French  seamen  we 
had  made  prisoners  of  war,  without  ransom, 
excliange,  or  payment  for  their  maintenance. 

**  At  Boulogne,  after  various  unsacccsslnl 
attempts  in  the  last  war,  on  a  small  scale,  to 
de&troy  their  vessels  at  anchor  before  the 
place,  we  made  a  more  serious  attack  on  them 
in  boats,  in  which  the  bravery  of  our  otticcrs 
and  seamen  only  served  to  make  our  loss  the 
more  severe,  anil  we  completely  failed  in  our 
attempt,  as  we  have  done  since  in  our  re- 
pcateil  endeavours  to  destroy  the  shipping  at 
ibat  port. 

•*  At  Ferrol,  we  put  on  shore  a  considera- 
ble Uod- force,  witliout  any  material  ojqjL- 


sition  ;  but,  OD  a  nearer  view  of  the  defences 
of  the  place,  and  consideration  of  the  circum- 
stances, our  general  thought  the  enterprise 
too  hazardous  for  his  force;  or,  perhaps,  re- 
strained by  his  private  orders  from  running 
Diuch  riskSvith  h'\i  army  destined  for  other 
services,  reimbarked  his  troops  wirfiout  at- 
tempting any  thing  further. 

•*  Oli*  Cadiz  we  appeared  with  a  brge  fleet 
and  army*  endeavouring  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  distresses  that  a  must  dreadful  mortality, 
little  short  of  the  plague,  was  occasioning  m 
the  town,  and  summoned  it  to  surrender  ;• 
but,  on  refusal,  wc  never  attempted  to  hnd, 
and  abmdoned  that  project. 

*«  Wherever  the  blame  may  lie,  the  fre- 
quent failure  of  these  expeditions  is  not  very 
inviting  to  renew  thai  kind  of  otlensive  war, 
e\en  \vben  wc  may  have  the  means." 

The  author  then  protJeeds  to  advise  a 
system  purely  defensive,  and  to  recom- 
mend, as  the  most  efficient  form  of  de- 
fence,  a  vast  increase  of  tho  militia.—- 
\\Tience  arises  the  strange  prejudice  in  fa- 
vour of  our  militia?  The  whole  militia  sys- 
tem is  the  inversion  of  common  sense.  1. 
The  privates  are  chosen  by  lot ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  a  large  proportion  of 
persons,  physically  untie  for  military 
diflficulty,  are  always  to  be  remarked  in 
the  ranks.  If  the  men  were  selected  5y 
age,  a  militia  might  consist  of  the  able- 
bodied ;  and,  where  residence  is  requi- 
site, this  is  the  wisest  course :  but  to  se- 
lect iy  rtcru'ttlng  is  always  most  expe- 
dient, because ^  a  given  bounty  goes 
furthest  in-the  lean  and  lacking  corners 
of  the  empire,  and  consequently  attracts 
a  larger  proportion  of  those  who  are 
reared  in  privation  and  misery,  and  who 
are  therefore  most  equal  to  the  wear  and 
tear  of  a  camp«iign. 

2.  The  men  serve  {orjivexearsj  and 
are  accepted  repeatedly.  Whatever 
body  is  principally  relied  on  for  domes- 
tic defence,  ought  to  keep  in  view  tlie 
training  of  as  many  individuals  as  pos- 
sible to  the  use  of  arms.  I'he  term  of 
service,  therefore,  should  be  short,  and 
the  rotation  of  men  requisite:  but  we 
call  out  the  same  half- bred  soldiers  year 
after  year,  tolerate  such  vast  intervals  of 
duty  as  to  preclude  die  acquisition  of 
military  excellence,  and  require  such  in- 
tervals of  displacement  and  strange  resi- 
dence, as  eflfectually  to  destroy  the  habits 
of  domesticity  and  of  industry  :  a  mere 
militia-man  is  neither  a  citizen  nor  a 
soldier  ;  he  is  usually  unfitted  to  thrive, 
and  not  fitted  to  fight. 

3.  A  qualification  of  property  is  re- 
quisite in  the  officers.  In  all  ages  it  has 
been  found,  that  the  needy  adventurer 
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makes  the  best  soldier ;  that  the  spirk 
which  spends  oflF  its  last  guinea,  and 
trnsts  to  courage  and  to  fortune  for  the 
morrow,  is  connected  with  the  spirit 
which  is  blind  to  the  bayonet,  deaf  to 
the  cannon,  foremost  in  the  breach,  and 
first  on  the  rampart. 

4.  The  consequential  office  of  lord- 
Eeutenant  extsends  over  tbo  large  a  di»- 
trict;  the  excessive  size  of  our  shtres 
being  the  cau«e  which  renders  it  impos- 
sible to  reconcile  a  life  of  industry  with 
■ervice  m  the  militia.  If  the  place  of 
drill  were  within  a  Sunday  walk,  habits 
of  domesticity  might  co-exist  with  a 
weekly  parade. 

5.  Surgeons  are  disqualified  from 
being  captains:  whereas  a  medical  edu« 
cation  is  a  most  desirable  accomplish- 
ment in  a  soldier,  and  ought  ratlier  to 
entitle  a  man  to  this  rank.  ^That  indi- 
vidual knowledge  of  his  company,  which 
his  professional  attentions  would*  secure, 
is  an  advantage  to  be  coveted. 

6.  A  religious  qualification  is  re- 
quired, not  only  of  the  privates,  but  of 
the  Serjeants  and  corporals:  they  are 
compelled  to  swear  that  they  are  pro- 
testants;  thus  excluding  deists,  catholics, 
and  jews,  from  the  first  steps  of  military 
promotion  and  preferment.  Christianity, 
as  Macchiavelli  long  ago  observed,  is 
not  the  natural  religion  of  a  soldier :  it 
exacts  a  purity  and  tenderness  of  con- 
duct, impracticable  among  nrxasses  of 
men,  and  during  the  conflicts  of  war- 
fare ;  yet,  by  this  regulation,  the  other 
sects  are  the  excludea. 


7.  Var'ous  personc  are  exempted  be- 
ing ballotted  for ;  which,  as  subtdtntes 
are  allowed,  is  also  a  pecuniary  privi* 
le^e.  And  to  whom  is  this  pecuniary 
privilege  granted  ? — To  peers,  to  gen- 
tlemen serving  in  the  annv,  to  young 
men  entered  at  college,  to  the  clergy,  to 
apprentices  and  articled  clerks,  t<»  per- 
sons free  of  the  watermen's  company, 
and  to  all  those  whom  the  boards  of  ord- 
nance  or  admiralty  may  choose  (o  ceckon 
as  under  their  employment.  Not  one  of 
these  classes  has  any  reasonable  pretext 
for  exemption.  Of  a  well  devised  mili- 
tia, adapted  to  protect  property,  and 
repel  invasion,  apprentices  and  articled 
clerks  would  form  the  great  basis* 
Nor  ought  female  housekeepers  to  escape 
paying  for  substitutes  :  with  the  progress 
of  luxury  marriages  take  place  later,  wi- 
dowhood grows  commoner,  and  the 
mass  of  dowager  property  becomes  a 
very  prominent  form  of  liberal  income. 
Quakers  escape  for  ten  pounds  penalty, 
though  substitutes  often  cost  more.  In 
short,  to  whatever  part  of  the  militia- 
system  the  sttention  is  turned,  these 
flaws  and  blemishes  abound.  It  inter- 
feres with  recruiting  for  the  army,  with- 
out providing  an  analogous  substitute 
force ;  it  is  costly,  without  being  effica- 
cious ;  and  is  as  useless  to  our  liberties  as 
to  OUT  defence. 

A  courageous  and  well-reasoned-  dis* 
cussion  of  the  utility  of  the  royal  prero* 
gative  of  making  peace  or  war,  cccurs 
at  the  128th  page :  it  deserves  permaneat 
remembrance. 


Art.  XXI.  Jlontmr  or  Infamy  :  a  Letter  to  the  Army^  Nanjy^  and  Petfple  cf  England* 
on  the  dread  AUemat'ivey  the  eventful  ChoUcf  invade  6r  he  InvoiUd.  ^  Publicola. 
Svo.  pp.  36. 


THIS  pamphlet  recommends,  in  a 
turgid  declamatory  style,  the  invasion  of 
France  by  British  forces.  Our  armies 
are  advised  to  renew  the  glorious  ex- 
ploits of  Cressy,  Poictiers,  andAgincourt, 
of  fi]enheim,  Minden,  and  Qaelxfc.  This 
is  easily  advised,  but  not  easily  effected : 
moral  causes  contribute  much  to  the 
event  of  every  attempt  at  conquest:  un- 


less a  disposition  exists  among  the  people 
to  tolerate  the  progress  of  an  invading 
army, — ^no  invading  army  can  be  long 
progressive.  It  is  therefore  essential  to 
continental  success,  to  look  out  for  cos- 
mopolitical  grounds  of  warfare,  for  po- 
pular interests  to  abet  and  support.  By 
an  opposite  conduct  the  antijacdbiAs 
ruined  their  country  and  Europe. 


A  ar.  XXIT.  HlAts  to  the  People  tf  the  United  Kingdom  in  freneraU  ^"d  ef  North  Britain 
in  particuhLr^  on  the  present  impertant  Crisis  \  and  stone  isaerestinj;  €oSaterul  S^tiyetts,  By 
W.  Dickson,  LL.  D.  8vo.  pp.  34. 


THIS  address  was,  no  doubt,  pub- 
lished at  the  time  of  the  original  arma- 
ment of  the  volunteers.'  It  is  well  adapt- 
ed to  satisfy  the  people  with  their  mili- 
tary task,    it  details  the  practical  bene* 


fits  of  the  British  oonstitotion  with  ra- 
tional panegyric,  and  closes  with  aifi- 
mating  declamation  against  the  violence 
of  invadiufi:  foes.  When  these  common- 
places  shall  require  to  bM^peatedto  the 
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next  generation,  we  counsel  the  deelaim- 
er  to  look  back  to  the  hinu  of  Dr.  Dick- 
son* 

It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  the  altered 
and  liberal  tone,  which  prevails  in  all 
the  recent  addresses  to  the  volunteers ;  it 
seems  to  be  felt,  (to  borrow  the  words  of 
a  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons), 
that  **  compulsory  obedience,  advauiced 
by  the  transcendent  power  of  preroga- 


tive,  is  too  weak  to  support  the  right  of 
government ;  it  is  the  affections  and  es- 
tates of  the  people,  tied  with  the  threads 
of  obedience  by  the  rules  of  law,  that  fas- 
ten safety  and  prosperity  to  the  crowiu 
The  experiment  of  older  times  makes  it 
manifest  to  the  world,  that  the  honour 
and  glory  of  this  throne  is  to  cotomaod 
the  hearts  of  freem^i/' 


Art.  XXIII.  Patn'otum^  or  the  Love  ofottr  Counfry  ;  aM  Essay ^  ifftuintteti  lyEstamfb 
from  antiem  tmdfitodern  Hhtory  %  dedicated  to  the  Foiuateers  of -tie  United  Kiffgdom.  Bjf 
William.  Frend,  Esq,  8vo.  pp.  218. 


ALL  animals  are  attached,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  vividness  of  memory,  to  the 
seats  of  their  early  pleasures.  The  fa- 
miliar scenes  become  associated  with  the 
cQJoyments  which  they  sheltered  or  be- 
stowed :  and  thus  the  love  of  home,  and 
of  neighbourhood,  progressively  origi- 
nate. 

A  cat  is  as  subject  as  a  mountaineer  to 
the  home-sickness.  To  return  among 
her  former  haunts,  she  will  forsake  an 
indulgent  for  a  harsh  protector.  A  dis- 
position to  defend  her  usual  range  of 
stroU  against  intruders,  is  very  apparent 
in  the  cat :  the  dog  is  loyal,  and  fights 
for  his  master ;  but  the  cat  is  patriotic, 
and  fights  for  her  home.  The  art  of 
thriving,  and  the  knack  of  accommoda- 
tion, have  some  concern  with  the  locality 
of  a  cat's  attachment ;  she  requires  much 
experience  of  the  premises  she  inhabits, 
to  know  where  and  when  to  watch  and 
climb  and  hide,  so  as  to  cam  her  board ; 
to  escape  confine fnent,  and  to  behave 
neatly :  in  short,  she  has  many,  both  of 
the  mora}  and  physical  associations 
"Khich  compose  patriotism.  In  the  cat, 
the  domineering  sense  is  the  sight  \  its 
trains  of  idea  being  more  distinct  than 
those  of  the  other  senses,  are  more  easily 
revived  without  confusion ;  and  hence  a 
good  memory  usually  accompanies  the 
prevalence  of  this  sense. 

Hartley  observes,  (proposition  4t), 
that  personal  attachments,  and  social 
afiections,  are  mostly  founded  on  the 
sense  of /itf^r ;  that  they  derive  ultimately 
from  this  source,  and  that  it  has  been 
customary  in  all  ages  and  nations,  and  is 
in  a  manner  necessary  tliat  we  should 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  t;iste,  in  con- 
junction with  our  relatives,  friends,  and 
neighbours:  we  should  else  not  acquire 
the  appropriate  affection.  This  observa- 
tion is  so  true,  that  in  all  languages  fa- 
llier  sigQi^es/z'/ti^fr  5  swid  the  love  of  our 


kindred  is  very  nearly  proportioned  to 
the  frequency  and  efficiency  with  which 
they  partake  and  contribute  to  our  plea^ 
sures  of  the  table.  Those  persons  are 
observed  to  be  most  affectionate,  whose 
palate  is  the  most  sensitive  and  perci- 
pient. He,  who  wants  an  exertion  of 
benevolence,  does  well  to  apply  after 
dinner. 

In  the  dog,  the  taste  and  smell  are  die 
domineering  sense ;  for  they  are,  in  fact^ 
but  one  sense,  being  bolb  conversant  with 
one  and  the  same  claa  of  perceptions. 
He  is  accordingly  full  of  affection*  and 
clings  or  fawns  about  those*  by  whom* 
and  with  whom,  he  is  fed.  The  ancient 
fidelity  of  vassals  to  their  lords,  has  de* 
caved  witli  the  ancient  conviviality.  The 
most  approved  method  of  attachis^  the 
multitude  to  a  party  leader,  is  to  make 
or  advertise  dinners  in  his  honour. 

Nationality,  as  far  as  it  exists  in  the 
rude  imeducated  human  animal,  is  chiefly 
a  compound  of  the  patriotism  of  the  cat* 
and  of  the  loyalty,  or  rather  friendliness* 
of  the  dog.  There  is  a  love  of  the  land 
we  live  in,  which  seems  proportionate  to 
tlie  impressive  or  indelible  character  of 
its  scenery;  and  which  is  sensibly  strong- 
er in  our  hi^hlanders,  than  in  our  fen- 
men,  as  it  IS  among  the  Swiss*  than 
among  the  Hollanders*  There  is  also  a 
love  of  the  people  we  belon?  to*  which 
seems  proportioned  to  the  frequency  of 
hospitality ;  that  iS|  to  the  condensation 
of  populousness,  or  nearly  so*  and  is 
certainly  stronger  in  townsmen  than  in 
rustics. 

This  nationality,  or  patriotism,  which 
results  from  physical  impressions,  may 
be  termed  itutinctivei  it  includes  asso^ 
ciations  derived  from  other  senses,  than 
the  sight  and  taste ;  but  these  associa- 
tions prevail.  It  should  sieem  therefore 
that  those  nations,  and  those  classes  of 
naen,  will  be  most  addicted  tojpatriotism* 
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where  the  strong  impressions  of  life,  and 
particularly  those  of  spectacles  and 
feasts,  are  made  b^  objects  pertaining  to 
the  community. 

His  civic  passions  usually  rise  highest, 
who  never  beheld  an  entertainment  more 
splendid  than  that  given  in  the  Guild- 
hall by  the  mayor  olhis  native  town  ;  or, 
who  pursued  with  admiring  and  dazzled 
eye  the  procession  of  the  corporation  to 
his  cathedral,  when  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance was  administered  to  the  volun- 
teers. To  give  such  a  feast,  to  be  the 
representing  character  in  such  a  proces- 
sion, will  be  the  secret  stimulus  of  the 
industry  of  his  life.  But,  let  a  man  be 
acquainted  in  the  houses  of  the  great,  let 
him  have  shared  the  festivities  of  metro- 
politan opulence,  have  beheld  the  niili- 
tary  reviews  of  kings,  or  the  peaceful 
processions  of  papal  pageantry,  and  he 
will  but  feebly  covet  the  distinctions  of 
provincial  consequence. 

The  Athenians  were  very  patriotic. 
A  stranger  at  Athens  could  not  distin- 
guish the  house  of  Miltiades  from  that  of 
any  other  citizen;  but  he  was  led  to  ad- 
mire the  massy  strength  of  the  Acropolis, 
the  farrseen  marble  portico  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Theseus,  the  theatres  consecrated 
to  Bacchus,  the  processions  in  honour  of 
Pallas,  the  portraits  of  the  worthies  in 
the  Poikile,  and  the  festivals  of  the  Pry- 
taneum.  These  objects  were  exhibited 
to  travellers  by  the  citizen,  not  with  any 
secret  envy  of  the  possessor,  but  with  the 
consciousnessof  joint  property,  and  with 
the  exulting  pride  of  ownership. 

The  patriotism  of  Rome  decayed  un- 
der a  system,  which  referred  to  indivi- 
duals the  structure  of  public  monuments, 
>thc  distribution  of  corn,  the  exhibition  of 
games,  the  edification  of  palaces.  It  was 
Crassus,  Scaurus,  Pompey,  Caesar,  Lu- 
cnllus ;  never  the  country. 

The  French  people  are  more  patriotic 
than  those  of  any  other  modem  com- 
munity :  the  Parisians  are  more  so  than 
the  provincials.  They  too,  like  the 
Athenians,  render  their  public  revenue 
subservient  to  the  most  conspicuous  gra- 
tifications of  the  people.  Almost  every 
distinguished  edifice  at  Paris  belongs  to 
the  nation.  The  proprietors  of  fine  pa- 
laces and  parks  are  apt  to  be  more  attach- 
ed to  their  spot  than  to  their  country; 
hence  that  anxiety  for  equality,  so  com- 
mon among  the  enthusiasts  of  patriotism. 
But  the  nieaiiest  Parisian  would  defend 
the  sacred  horse-chesnuis  of  his  Thuil- 
leries  against  coniederated  Europe ;  his 


interest  in  the  garden  of  public  enjoy- 
ment rises  beyond  the  proud  possessor's 
narrow  claim.  In  France,  every  thing 
magnificent  seems  the  work  of  the  coun- 
try ;  the  concurring  individuals  are  sunk 
into  the  shade,  or  appear  but  as  insig- 
nificant and  replaceable  instruments. 

In  England,  on  the  contrary,  every 
thing  seems  the  work  of  public-spirited 
individuals;  a  beneficent  law,  a  col- 
lection of  art,  a  long  canal,  or  a  spacious 
dock.  We  hold  up  carefully  to  public 
gratitude  the  founders  of  our  useful  in- 
stitutions and  establisliments.  England, 
in  consequence,  generates  more  indivi- 
dual merit,  but^  less  patriotism.  Our 
multitude  is  attached  to  patrons  and 
leaders,  and  chieftains,  and  through  tliem 
to  the  state 

Perhaps  the  itistincilve  patriotism  of  the 
vulgar  is  little  worth  cultivating.  There 
is  a  higher  source  of  nationality, — a  mo- 
ral  patriotism,  which  results  from  intel- 
lectual sympathies  and  approbations, 
which  arises  from  venerating  the  same 
heroes,  poets,  sages,  worthies,  which  re- 
sults from  examining  and  approving  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  the  couzitry,  and 
which  defends  and  preserves  and  betters 
them,  for  the  sake  of  their  utility.  This 
moral  patriotism  is  alone  worthy  the  pur- 
suit of  a  mature  community.  It  has 
commonly  been  founded  by  sects  of  opi- 
nion. Protestants,  or  republicans,  bring 
about,  for  sectarian  or  municipal  pur- 
poses, an  extensive  and  warm  fellow- 
feeling  among  the  multitude,  and  a  habit 
of  active  voluntary  co-operation.  If 
such  combinations  are  powerful  and  last- 
ing, the  state  often  finds  an  interest  in 
the  alliance,  and  accommbdates  its  effete 
decaying  institutions  to  the  new  and 
rising  fanaticism,  Should  some  of  the 
popular  objects,  which  most  favoured  the 
combination,  be  eventually  lost  sight  of, 
as  was  the  case  during  the  late  French 
revolution  ;  yet  the  temporary  unanimity 
of  zeal  may  create  a  brisk  cohesion  of  the 
bodv  politic,  a  tendency  to  accretion,  a 
habit  of  consentaneous  action,  a  zealous 
concurrence,  and  steady  union  of  the 
public-spirited,  which  will  invigorate  the 
state  for  a  whole  generation.  Could ^he 
statesman  succeed  in  extirpating  innova* 
tions,  wherever  they  blossom,  he  ought 
rarely  to  choose  such  success ;  he  would, 
by  propagating  ahd  sheltering  the  new 
transplantations,  have  given  a  vernal 
and  juvenile  luxuriance  to  the  appear- 
ance  of  the  whole  surrounding  grovvth, 

Germany,  divided  into  numerous  and 
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distinct  sovereignties,  distracted  by  va- 
riety of  laws,  and  mangled  by  a  kind  of 
civil  discord  between  the  Austrian  and 
Prussian  members  of  the  family,  has  little 
moral  patriotism.  No  country  so  equita- 
ble to  foreign  merit.  Were  its  multi- 
tudinous parish -principalities,  and  its 
oppressive  feudal  distinctions,  to  be  cast 
into  the  caldron  of  revolution,  the  united 
regenerated  consolidated  nation  would 
soon  find,  in  the  heroes  of  its  history  and 
literature,  in  the  ideas  disseminated  by 
its  poets  and  its  sages,  and  in  the  new 
elective  assemblies  of  its  represented  in- 
tellect, common  objects  of  enthusiastic 
sympathy,  sources  of  a  habit  of  undivided 
co-operation,  which  would  gladly  extend 
to  contributions  for  the  common  illus- 
tration and  embellishment,  and  to  the 
care  of  the  common  defence  against  the 
encroaching  foe,  from  beyond  tne  Rhine. 
The  cosmopoliiical  spirit  of  German 
literature  would  then  be  impaired;  but 
it  would  become  antigallican  and  pa- 
triotic. 

To  the  inculcation  of  moral  patriotism 
the  work  of  Mr.  Frend  is  adapted  and 
consecrated.  By  collecting  exemplary 
instances  of  patriotism ;  by  eloquently 
disserting  on  duty  to  the  country,  and 
hj  interspersed  philosophy  and  poetry; 
he  has  given  words  to  feeling,  and  wings 
to  zeal,  which  cannot  fail  to  exalt  and  to 
perpetuate  among  us  the  glorious  love  of 
country.  It  was  peculiarly  desirable  to 
revive  in  our  literature  a  discussion  of 
the  claims  of  \l\c  putria^  (the  Germans 
Sly  fdthrr  l/ind ;  we  have  no  native  term 
for  the  idea)  ;  as  the  American  war,  and 
the  late  war  with  France,  both  involved 
cosmopolitical  interests,  which,  to  many 
persons,  appeared  to  outweigh  those  of 
Great  Britain,  and  thus  to  justify  a  prin- 
cipled enmity  to  the  cause  of  the  British 
empire.  Such  wars  have  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  deaden  patriotism. 

Mr.  Frend  begins  his  instances  of  pa- 
triotism,   sone\uiat  prematurely,  with 
Moses  and  Debora ;  they  had  talent,  and 
empteyed  it  for  public  purposes;  but 
they  could  have  only  nationality ;  for 
thcJHebrews  as  yet  had  no  country  to 
be  attached  to.     David  was  the  founder 
of  Jewish  patriotism,  by  consolidating, 
under  one  church  and  king,  tribes  hither* 
to  very  independent ;  and  by  inspiring 
them  with  common  feelings,  and  co^ 
lective  sympathies,  through  the  medium 
of  religious  odes.    The  idolatry  of  Solo- 
mon shook  to  its  base  the  incipient  cohe- 
sioD^  and  divided  the  people  into  eccle- 


siastical   factions,    stronger    than    any 
narional  party.    The  Monotlieists  always 
leaned  to  the  Persian,  and  the  idolaters 
to  the  Egyptian,  sovereign.    Jeremiah 
decided  the  victory  of  monotheism,  by 
allying  his  party  with  a  foreign  invader; 
but  he  facilitated,  and  immortalized,  by 
his  lamentations,  a  cruel  overthrow  of 
Jerusalem.     Nehemiah  is  unaccountably 
passed  over ;  his  patriotic  passions  were 
peculiarly  strong,    since   he  forsook   a 
place  of  influence  and  distinction  at  the 
court  of  Persia,  to  become  the  restorer, 
or  second  founder,  of  the  dilapidated 
Jerusalem.      Judas  Maccabeus  deserves 
all  the  praise  which  Mr.  Frend  bestows; 
he  was  not  only  a  great  general,  but  a 
great  statesman.     He  endeavoured  to 
found  patriotism  on  its  true  basis,  on  re- 
presentative  government,  by    reviving 
that  plan  of  delegation  ( 1  Maccabees  iii. 
5.'*). )  which  the  wise  Jethro  recommended 
to  Moses;  he  fought,  and  he  harangued 
well,  for  the  independence  and  for  the 
liberty  of  his  country.     The  whole  Jew- 
ish history  deserved  a  more  attentive,  a 
more  sifting,  commentary :  it  shews  iu 
strong  colours  the  inexpediency  of  found* 
ing  patriotism  on  religion.    Religion,  by 
its  very  nature,  is,  where  it  exists,  the 
strongest    of  all    human   passions;    its 
obligations  are  null,  or  parrimount;  it 
reigns  a  tyrant,  if  it  reigns  at  all.  Hence, 
whenever  the  interests  of  religion  appear 
to  come  into  collision  with  those  of  the 
country,  an  alarmed  sect  is  sure  to  pre- 
fer the  interests  of  its  own  system.     The 
Monotheists  of  Jerusalem,   the   Moors 
of  Spain,  the  Calvinists  of  France,  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  have  all  intrit^ued 
with  foreign  powers,  when  their  friends 
had  not  the  sway  at  home.     Uniformity 
of  religious  opinion  has  never  been  ob» 
tained  without  expulsions  and  proscrip* 
tions;  it  has  never  been  preserved  with- 
out an  inquisitorial  controul  of  all  the 
forms   of  public   instruction.      Nature 
forbids  that  folly  and  wisdom  should 
think  alike;  or  that  ignorance  and  in- 
struction should  be  equally  diffused  over 
a  whole  community.    Where  persecution 
denies  to  talent  au  arena  at  home,  it  can 
never  acquire  the  skill  requisite  for  the 
foreign  competitions  and  conflicts  of  the 
country.     To  victorious  hitolerance  has 
always     succeeded     national     debility. 
Where  there  is  lasting   uniformity  of 
opinion,  the  passions  it  inspires  are  fee- 
ble; where  there  is  not,  they  are  partial. 
The  patriotism  founded  on  Cbtablished 
religion,  must  therefore  be  weak,  or  be 
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Iractional.  Clinging  orly  to  the  patrons 
•f  its  dogmatisniy  it  is  necessarily  pre« 
carious  as  the  conscience  of  a  statesman ; 
and  in  propordoii  to  the  crisis  which  calls 
it  fordi,  it  is  sure  of  sectarian  counter- 
action. 

On  the  patriodsm  of  the  Greeks,  Mr. 
Trend  reasons  and  declaims,  not  with 
more  information,  but  with  less  preju- 
dice :  his  character  of  Demosthenes  is 
fiill  of  eloouence. 

"  Demostnenesy  a  name  equally  sacred 
to  the  lwtt9  of  literature  and  the  friends  of 
Iberty,  detected  the  plans  of  the  tyrant ;  point- 
ed out  to  bis  countrymen  the  dangers  with 
which  they  were  threatened  ;  called  thorn  off 
Ibom  their  feasts  and  their  sports,  and  their 
icenic  amusements,  and  would  have  made 
diem  again  the  rallying  point  ot'  Grecian 
fteedom.  He  reminded  tnem  of  the  zeal 
with  which  they  had  once  resisted  the  power 
of  the  Ltcedemonians  aiming  at  universal 
dominion,  and  that  even  at  this  moment  they 
weie  considered  by  the  tyrant  as  the  only  re- 
maining bolwark  of  liberty.  They  were  the 
descendants  of  those  men  who  ihight  have 
purchased  the  sovereignty  of  Greece  bv  a 
mean  compliance  with  the  views  of  the  Per- 
«an  court,  but  chose  to  forsake  their  houses, 
and  endure  every  hardship,  rather  than  give 
up  their  own  liberty,  or  oppieM  others  by 
such  dishonourable  oonditious. 

**  Tiie  actions  oC  those  ancestors,  said  the 
orator,  have  never  been,  nor  can  ever  be,  cele- 
brated or  described  with  suitable  dignity. 
There  wtM  then  a  sentiment,  against  which 
the  gold  of  Persia  was  of  no  avail,  which 
preserved  the  liberty  of  Greece,  and  ensun:d 
victor}^  by  sea  and  land.  But  it  is  lost,  every 
thin^  IS  coxnspted,  and  the  affairs  of  Greece 
are  m  the  utmost  confusion.  Whnt  then 
was  this  sentiment?  It  was  not  &r-fetched, 
not  obscure, -not  refined.  It  consisted  in  a 
universal  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  man 
who  could  be  bribed  by  those  who  were  am- 
bitious of  jpower  and  endeavouring  to  en&lave 
Greece,  oo  base  a  vnetch  was  punished  with 
die  utmost  severity.  But  now  all  things  are 
put  to  sale,  as  in  a  market ;  and,  inst^d  of 
eadting  indignation  agtinst  the  receiver  or 
the  wretch  who  bribes,  the  circumstances 
are  received  with  a  laq^,  and  he  is  envied 
who  has  bartend  his  ti^H  for  the  higticst 
xecompence. 

'*  A  very  different  laee  of  men  were  your 
ancestors,  who  broi:^!  treasures  iaio  the 
state,  not  into  their  private  coffers.  Men, 
bv  whom  Athens  was  raised  to  such  a  degree 
of  splendour,  that  excelled  eveiv  other  city 
in  the  world,  who  ielt  it  the  highest  glory  tb 
add  to  the  ofoameat  of  the  state,  not  to  the 
decoratiou  of  their  houses.  These  men  had 
a  boul  for  the  public  good  $  afid,  if  they 
were  not  dtstintj;uished  by  their  mansions  or 
their  ^arb,  their  integritv,  their  piety  and 
their  virtue  procured  for  tnem  the  esteem  and 
'hr  a(*n  iration  of  their  iellow-citizens.     Hut 


now  a  different  system  prevails;  a  place  un- 
der government  makes  the  poor  man  rich, 
ttie  base  man  honoumble  ;  and  he,  who  en- 
riches himself  by  public  plunder,  erects  a 
palace  -for  himself,  that  surpasses  in  mag- 
nificence ev^ry  temple  and  public  building. 
The  affairs  of  the  public  are  thus  daily  pow- 
ing  worse,  whilst  the  wealth  of  individuals 
is  daily  increasing.  To  what  is  this  change 
to  be  attributed  ?  The  people  once  had  in- 
fluence ;  they  were  the  sovereigns  \  and  at 
their  disposal  were  honours  and  rewards. 
Now,  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  is  ma- 
naged by  a  few,  and  honours  are  drstributed 
by  those  alone,  who  take  the  lead  in  yonr 
affair|:  and,  what  is  the  basest  of  all,  they 
who  should  dispose  of  ei-ery  thing,  are  hap- 
py to  receive  the  most  paltry  pittance  out  of 
their  own  substance,  from  tne  very  men  who 
are  thus  engrossing  to  tliemselves  the  pro- 
perty of  the  public. 

"  Tlic  present  state  of  affairs,  he  assured 
them,  required  very  d lA'erent  conduct.  Thty 
might  sec  in  tiie  actions  of  the  tyrant  towards 
those  whom  he  had  subdued,  what  ihey 
were  to  expect,  if  they  did  not  rouse  them- 
selves from  their  apathy  and  inactivityf  Kx- 
iled  from  ihcir  native  country,  exposed  in 
the  markets  for  sale,  smarting  under  the 
lash  of  the  conqueror,  they  would  deserved- 
ly be  thought  worthy  of  everv  injury  and 
every  disgrace  they  suffered,  'fhere  was  no 
alternative.  Every  man  must  now  come 
forward:  the  rich  man  with  his  wealth,  the 
poor  man  with  his  strength,  tlie  wise  man 
with  his  counsel ;  every  one  according  to  his 
abilities  and  his  talents  was  called  upon  to 
contribute  to  the  public  good.  They,  who 
preferred  inglorious  life  to  active  exertions, 
might  be  assured,  that  thev  could  not  pur- 
chase their  desired  repose  by  apatiiy  j  every 
comfort  of  life,  all  their  possessions,  would 
flee  with  the  loss  of  liberty ;  and  the  life, 
which  thoy  had  not  the  courage  to  defend, 
would  lie  at  the  mercy  of  an  inexoraUe  con- 
queror :  slavery  or  death  was  on  the  one 
hand  ;  on  the  other,  liberty  and  honour. 

•*  And  who  is  the  mighty  invader,  who 
on  the  sudden  has  struck  such  a  panic  on  all 
Greece?  A  Macedonian!  a  tyrant!  a  bar- 
barian !  who  hates  the  city,  and  detests' the 
freedom  of  its  constitution  ;  who  is  ^ming 
at  universal  monarchy,  and  sees  in  Athens, 
the  only  obstacle  in  his  way ;  and  who  is 
convinced,  that  he  huns  gained  nothing, 
whilst  this  state  retains  its  liberty  1  The 
haughtiness  of  his  character,  and  the  good 
fortune,  which  is  his  perpetual  boast,  set  Kim, 
in  his  Own  estimation,  above  the  rest  of 
mankind,  who  are  all  destined  to  crouch  be- 
neath his  feet.  Yet  his  grandeur  arises  mote 
from  the  inactivity  of  his  enemies  than  his 
own  exertions.  A  faithless  ally,  hated  more 
than  he  is  feared,  continually  planning  new 
usurpations,  and  with  the  utmost  insolence 
of  lan^iage  dictating  his  orders  to  every  one 
around  him.  Wiih  &uch  a  man  there  can 
be  no  pe.ice,  for  nothuig  Avi!]  satisfy  him  but 
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absolutfi  and  universal  empire.  The  spirit  of 
patriotism  once  lost  is  not  easily  revived. 
The  people  listened,  aod  acknowled^  the 
justice  of  the  orator's  rebukes.  They  ap- 
plaud bis  speeches,  and  admire  his  seiiti- 
ments.  They  ore  roused  lo  a  few  exertions, 
but  corruption  had  taken  too  fast  a  hold  to 
be  erushed  by  eloquence :  the  emotions  of 
patriotism,  excited  by  the  spirit  of  the  orator, 
subside  on  the  touch  of  the  gold,  v/hich 
the  heads  of  Athens  do  not  disdain  to  receive 
from  the  hand  of  a  tyrant.^' 

The  description  of  the  Roman  youth, 
(p.  60-6%)  in  the  early  ages  of  the  repub- 
lic, whetlier  or  no  it  reposes  on  sufficient 
historical  testimony,  is  finely  expressed, 
and  warmly  coloured. 

Among  the  modem  instances  of  pa- 
triotism, the  defence  of  Leyden  is  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  for  its  magna- 
nimity and  its  ettects. 

**  Switzerland  resisted  the  proud  Auatrian ; 
Holland  encountered  witli  no  less  spirit  and 
energy  the  armies  of  the  haughty  Spaniard ; 
the  Swiss  rush  down  with  irrisistable  force 
from  their  mountains  on  bands  of  knights 
cased  in  armour,  and  drive  every  thing  be- 
fore them  ;  environed  on  all  sides  by  the 
Spanish  force,  the  inhabitants  of  Leyden 
display  pAtience  and  fortitude,'  no  1es»  the 
objert  of  our  admiration.  Douza,  illustri- 
ous name,  saw  the  circle  of  the  enemy  around 
bim  contracting  itself  every  day  ;  forts  are 
erected,  and  no  means  of  communicatiou 
with  Uie  states  arc  afforded,  except  by 
pigeons  ;  no  prospect  appears  of  the  admis- 
stoo  of  provisions  or  reinforcements.  He 
calls  together  the  people,  expatiates  on  the 
entelty  of  Spain,  and  tlie  results  to  their  dear 
coantiy  if  this  city  should  be  taken.  Una- 
uimiiy'prevftils  $  tbcy  will  defend  the  town 
to  the  utmo«t  extremity  ;  nicu,  women,  and 
children  employ  themselves,  without  ceas- 
ing, on  the  (ortificationB  $  an  account  of  the 
provisions  is  taken,  and  plans  of  the  utmost 
economy  arc  arranged. 

"  The  Spaniard  is  in  his  own  mind  Mire  of 
the  pt«y.  The  provisions  cannot  last  bevf  nd 
1  certain  time;  no  succours  can  approach, 
nor  can  a  sail v  be  made  with  eflect ;  disireits 
^Hnes  on  :  the  Spaniard  offers  terms,  and 
those  very  advantageous  ;  soliciting  them  to 
rcikct  on  the  misery  to  which  they  will 
shortly  be  reduced,  and  that  all  their  resist- 
ance must  end  in  calamity  to  themselves, 
without  any  prospect  of  success.  We  have 
resolved,  tliev  reply,  rather  to  die  of  hunger, 
or  ^rish  with  our  families  in  the  flames  of 
<he  city  kindled  by  our  own  hands,  than  snb- 
Biitto  the  tyraniiv  of  Spain.  Hather  than 
yield  to  s»  perfidious  an  enemy,  we  vv-ould 
feed  on  our  left  arms,  while  we  are  Ubing  the 
right  for  our  defence.  But  what  avails  the 
noblest  rc»olution  against  the  irresistable  law 
Of  nature !    Famine,    and  its  concomitant, 

divisr,  Mare  them  in  the  face  ;  a  tunuilta- 

•un  ciov.d  gi^vjiiibics  beicrc   the  door  uf  u 


magistrate  :  either  food  or  surrender,  is  the 
cry,  excited  by  the  agonies  of  distress.  I 
have  solemnly  sworn,  said  Adrian,  the  brave 
magistrate,  1  have  solemnly  sworn,  that  I  will 
never  surrender  myself,  or  my  fellow-citizens, 
to  the  cruel  and  perfidious  Spaniard ;  and  I  will 
sooner  die  than  violate  my  oath.  Food,  if 
I  -had  it,  siiould  l)e  instantly  yours ;  but  I 
have  none.  If  my  death  can  be  useful  U> 
vou,  take,  tear  me  in  pieces,  and  devour  me  ; 
t  shall  die  with  satisfaction  ;  if  .by  that 
mean  I  can  but  for  a  moment  relieve  tlie 
people. 

**  In  the  mean  time  every  effort  had  been 
tried  to  succour  the  besieged.  Large  sup- 
plies had  been  collected,  but  skill  and  cou* 
rage  were  equally  futile  in  the  attempt  to  gain 
a  pi^s:i.ii;c  to  the  city.  The  Sutes  General 
are  reduced  to  desnair  ;  an  expedient  at  last 
is  suggested  :  the  devastation  of  their  own 
country  is  the  only  mean  by  which  it  can  be 
preaerved  ;  and  povertv  or  death  if  preferred 
by  this  patriotic  assembly  to  aulNection  to  the 
Spatii»h  yoke.  It  is  decreed,  that  the  whole 
country  shall  be  laid  under  water,  that,  if 
possible,  their  vessels  may  be  floated  to  the 
walls  of  Leyden.  Instantly  the  inhabitant* 
i)y  to  the  task  :  no  less  industry  is  now  shewn 
to  open  a  way  to  the  destructive  waters  than 
formerly  to  impede  their  course.  The  whole 
region  between  Rotterdam,  Gouda,  Delft, 
and  Leyden,  is  in  a  few  days  overflowed. 
The  Spaniards  are  in  dismay ;  they  arc  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  the  lower  forts  i  but  in 
a  short  time  have  the  satisfaction  to  perceive 
that  the  %vaters  did  not  rise  to  the  desired 
height,  and  triumph  in  the  impobsibility  of 
tlie  town  being  benefitted  by  this  last  effort 
of  despair. 

•*  From  the  walls  of  the  town  the  distant 
vessels  laden  with  provisions  are  seen.  Tiie 
besieged  view  the  eflbrts  made  for  their  de- 
liverance, but  nature  is  incapable  of  sup* 
porting  them  to  the  time,  when  the  waters 
could  waft  them  to  their  wails.  For  the 
seven  laht  weeks  they  had  been  without 
bread  ;  even  the  flesh  of  horses  and  doj5s  had 
faik'd,  and  there  remained  nothing  but  the 
skin;)  of  animals  as  their  last  sustenance.  The 
wind  had  opposed  the  cnrrent  of  the  waves., 
and  as  long  as  it  lasted,  no  hopes  of  relief 
could  be  entertained.  At  the  last  moment  it 
changes :  Uie  oceun  pour*  itself  into  the 
rivers,  and  is  dij>chargt'd  on  the  plains  of 
t.evdcn,  which  become-  a  spacious  lake. 
The  forts  of  the  Siianiards  are  either  over- 
whelnictl  or  renderecl  incapable  of  resistance. 
The  vessels  float  in  triumphantly  :  some  con- 
vey provisions  to  the  distressed,  others  pour 
forth  their  warriors  on  the  astonished  enemy. 
The  siege  is  raised  ;  the  famished  inhabitimis 
relieved.  As  soon  as  the  calls  of  hunger  had 
been  satisfied,  the  inhabitants  wiiii  their 
brav e  deliverers  assemble  in  the  churches,  to 
offer  up  their  unfeigned  thanks  to  God  for  so 
signal  a  deliverance.  Joy  and  sorrow  alter- 
nately fill  their  bosoms':  lamenrations  ((jt 
th<»ir  lost  friends  give  way  at  lisi  so  the  rh'^r- 
ino;  icflcoiioii,  that  th.-lr  cr>nnU\  O'OSlC 
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The  influence  of  the  theatre  on  patrio- 
tism is  touched  in  the  xxvth  chapter; 
but  is  insufficiently  discussed.  The  the- 
atre is  a  more  powerful  organ  o£  pub- 
lic instruction  with  the  young,  the  ar- 
dent, the  libertine,  and  the  courageous, 
(and  on  these  the  public  defence  chiefly 
reposes)  than  the  church.  It  is  a  mis- 
fortune of  this  country,  a  danger  both 
to  the  public  taste  and  to  the  public 
spirit,  that  only  two  theatres  are  suffer- 
ed in  the  metropolis.  They  are,  conse- 
quently, so  large,  that  half  the  audience 
cian  neither  see  nor  hear  ;  of  course, 
those  actors  who  recite,  or  rather  chaunt, 
most  audibly,  and  whose  features  cari- 
cature expression,  and  mimic  the  con- 
tortions of  an  ancient  mask,  are  becdme 
the  most  gratifying.  Pageantry  and 
music,  whose  effect  is  felt  at  a  distance, 
arc  preferred  to  good  dialogue,  which 
cannot  be  heard.  We  have  operas  for 
plays ;  and,  like  the  Italians,  who  have 
also  large  theatres,  begin  to  drink  tea 
and  receive  visits  in  our  boxes,  because 
the  sort  of  amusement  offered  is  felt  to  be 
unworthy  of  the  reason.  Let  the  state, 
which  granted,  buy  in  these  mischievous 
monopolies.  In  theatres  reduced  to  na- 
tural dimensions,  and  distributed  equita- 
bly over  the  surface  of  the  metropolis,  a 
chaster,  purer  taste  in  acting  will  revive. 
Dramas,  which  can  be  heard,  will  be 
appreciated  by  their  merit  as  literary 
compositions.  The  patriotic  strains  of 
Rowe,  often  the  model,  and  oftener  the 
surpasser  of  Voltaire,  will  again  resound 
tp  bosoms  thrilling  with  sympathy.  The 
zealous  competition  of  managers  will 
open  to  the  dramatic  artist  numerous  op- 
portunities of  experimental  exhibition  ; 
and  we  too,  shall  produce  our  Schillers, 
our  Goethes,  and  our  Kotzebues.  Patrio- 
tism, never  warmer  than  amidst  the 
plaudits  of  surrounding  multitudes,  will 
there  dictate  and  recompense  sentiments 
of  the  most  exalted  loyalty,  will  circu- 
late them  through  the  ardent  frame  of 
youth,  and  stamp  them  on  the  brittle 
memory  of  age. 

At  page  149,  Mr.  Frend  very  proper- 
ly recommends  to  confine  the  privilege 
of  entail  to  noble  families;  it  being, 
where  there  is  no  peerage,  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  country  that  property 
should  be  dividable,  transferrable,  and 
expendable. 

The  concluding  address  to  the  volun- 
teers is  full  of  animation  and  brilliance, 
but  is  too  long  for  our  transcription. 
In  the  appendix  are  contained  various 


illustrative  papers,  of  which  the  accocnt 
of  Xenophon  is.  the  most  impressive. 
Various  poetical  quotations  close  the 
volume. 

This  book  is  good,  btrt  is  susceptible 
of  amendment.  Some  chapters,  little 
connected  with  its  purpose,  might  be 
abridged  or  omitted.  Many  historical 
anecdotes  of  extraordinary  patriotism, 
which  are  wisely  familiarized  early 
among  the  well«<ducated,  might  be  in^ 
serted  with  advantage  ;  for  example 
avails  more  than  precept.  With  re- 
spect to  the  volunteers,  we  think  their 
organization  not  good:  they  ought  to 
be  converted  into  a  sutionary  militia, 
and  to  supersede  entirely  the  county  mi- 
litias. A  shire  is  too  large  a  division  for 
brigading  together  the  resident  men  in 
arms  ;  but  a  nundred  or  wapentake  has, 
in  old  times,  been  found  a  more  conve- 
nient size  of  district.  Jt  would  be  bet- 
ter, if  in  each  hundred  a  distinct  corps 
learned  the  use  of  arms  ;  and  if  to  these 
Corps  were  confided  the  protection  of 
those  interests  of  order  and  of  independ- 
ence, to  the  preservation  of  which,  the 
militia,  under  their  ancient  constitution, 
were  wisely  adapted.  The  statute,  S6 
Geo.  III.  by  prolonging  the  service  of 
militia-men,  chosen  by  lot,  to  five  years, 
effectually  spoils  the  citizen  without 
forming  the  soldier ;  and  by  rendering 
the  militia  moveable,  it  is  becqme  a  se- 
parate division  of  labour,  whereas  it 
ought  carefully  to  be  rendered  compati- 
ble with  regular  industry  and  stationary 
residence.  The  punishment  of  deser- 
tion from  the  militia  is  extravagantly 
cruel  and  severe.  Perhaps  by  confining 
service  in  the  volunteer  corps  to  two 
years,  abolishing  the  right  of  resigna- 
tion, and  compelling,  under  a  fine,  the 
enlistment,  there  might  always  be  a 
trained  band,  and  a  band  atraining,  in 
every  hundred,  sufficiently  numerous  to 
defy  any  local  effort  at  invasion.  Tlie 
officers  should  be  elected  at  the  end  of 
the  ^ve  years  drill,  and  command  for 
one  year  the  new  levies. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Frend  inserts  a 
long  dissertation  ;  he  seems  desirous  of 
giving  to  our  military  exercises  the  com- 
petitory  spirit  of  Olyn^pic  games*  Thi» 
would  form  a  few  marvellously  excellent 
sharp-shooters  and  exercisers  ;  but  in  an 
army  every  thing  depends  on  contem- 
porary exertion  j  the  average  degree  of 
celerity  is,  therefore,  to  be  preferred  to 
the  greatest.  The  Italians  of  Florence, 
Lucca,  and  Pisa,  committed  this  very 
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trror,  and  formed  only  fops  and  fencers : 
their  trained  bands,  previously  to  a  sham 
fight,  would  iuduce  the  mayor,  or  Gon- 
iulonier,  of  their  independent  corpora- 
tions, to  issue  a  formal  declaration  of 
WW.  Lucca  would  defy  Pisa,  and  win 
a  deathless  victory  ;  but  the  refined  na- 
tures which  attain  pre-eminence  in  con- 
flicts of  skill  have  seldom  the  stubborn 
energy  requisite  in  real  warfare. 
\^atever  becomes  of  the  military 


speculatioiis  of  men  of  pen»  Mr.  Frend 
has  rendered  an  important  service  to  his 
country  by  thus  disposing  the  public 
mind  to  the  public  cau:!e.  Non  sohn  iile 
reipublicn  prod^st,  out  tuctur  reos  e-  de  pace 
bethque  cemet ;  sed  qui  juventutem  exhorta* 
tuKy  qui  in  tantd  boiorum  praccptorum  inopia, 
vhtute  instruit  animos  \  qui  ad  pecuiantf 
luxuriamque  eursu  ruentes,  prcnsat  ac  repre* 
bendit  \  is  inpfivato  publicum  negotium  agiu 


Ait.  XXIV.    Tie  true  Itaerett  of  the  United  Kingdom  proved  in  two  beneficial  Plans  of 
Finance f  by  Jose  fH  Co  ad.    4to.  pp.  1 6. 


THE  first  proposal  of  this  headlong 
politician  is  to  value  the  land  according 
to  its  rent  from  five  to  forty  shillings  per 
acre,  and  impose  at  once  a  land-tax 
equal  to  such  rent,  of  the  average  value 
of  20s.  per  acre.  However  wise  the 
taxation  of  land  may  be,  we  imagine  the 
sudden  absorption  of  rents  to  be  practi- 
cally impossible :  it  would  occasion  im- 
mediate rebellion.  In  the  course  of  one 
generation  of  proprietors,  a  fourth  of  the 
rent,  perhaps,  could,  under  a  constitu- 
tion of  eovernroent  not  monopolized  by 
landloros,  be  step  by  step  obtained. 

The  second  proposal  is  for  a  poll- 
tax  (as  the  author  strangely  calls  it) 

Art.  XXV.    Desultory  Observations  on  the  Property-TaXj  addre.^sed  to  the  landed  Interest 
of  Great  Britain ,  by  a  Landholder.     8 vo.  pp .  55* 


varying  according  to  the  circum- 
stances (the  income?)  of  the  persons  im- 
posed. He  is, for  charging  every  Indi- 
vidual, men,  women,  children,  paupers, 
from  twenty  shillings  to  twenty  pounds 
each,  and  expects  so  to  raise  thirty  mil- 
lions sterling  annually. 

All  other  taxes  are  to  be  withdrawn  i 
the  benefits  of  which  measure  are  de- 
tailed with  probability  and  glee.  Rum 
(says  our  autho  -,  p  l.*i)  may  then  be  sold 
at  two  shillings  per  quart ;  porter  at  three 
pence  a  pot,  and  good  hyson  at  six  shil- 
lings per  pound.  Our  author  makes  his 
Odm's  paradise  dearer  than  need  was. 


UNDER  the  British  constitution  the 
I  landed  interest  is  a  privileged  class ; 
which  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
excessive  representation  that  falls  to  its 
share  j  the  whole  house  of  lords  and 
nine-tenths  of  the  house  of  commons  hav- 
ing the  great  mass  of  their  property  vest- 
ed in  land. 

Landlords  have  nowhere  an  interest 
habitually  coincident  with  that  of  the 
country.  Their  property  is  agreeably 
affected  by  war  and  by  famine,  which  in- 
crease the  demand  for  produce  and  en- 
hance its  price.  By  the  desolation  of 
towns  and  the  ruin  of  commerce,  their 
relative  importance  is  increased.  Their 
property,  easily  ascertained  and  little  ex- 
posed to  depredation^  requires  less  pre- 
cision in  t^e  statutes,  and  less  interior 
police,  than  the  possessions  of  townsmen. 
Of  foreign  warfare  er  domestic  anarchy 
they  have  therefore  naturally  less  dread 
than  citizens.  Every  government  by 
the  landed  interest,  from  Poland  to  Ja- 
maica, every  country  durine;  iu  feudal 
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age,  when  the  landed  interest  aloile  bore 
sway,  has  been  remarkable  for  the  un- 
equal distribution  of  happiness  ;  the  few 
were  barons,  and  the  many  slaves ;  all 
were  barbirous,  all  ignorant 

In  Great  Britain,  the  inflnonce  of  the 
metropolis,  ithich  is  essentially  commer- 
cial, counteracts  that  of  the  legisl.iture, 
which  is  naturally  territorial ;  And  licnce 
the  injurious  consequences  of  the  power 
of  landlords  have  in  our  country  been  far 
less  sensible  than  elsewhere.  Yet  we 
have  lately  seen,  under  the  name  of  a 
corn  bill,  a  heavy  tax.  perhaps  of  twenty 
millions  sterling,  levied  on  the  people, 
no  part  of  which  is  for  the  use  of  the 
state,  but  which  is  wholly  to  be  divided 
between  landlords,  in  the  form  of  rent, 
and  tenants,  in  the  form  of  profit. 

In  the  framing  of  the  income-tax,  or 
property-tax,  a  similar  effort  may  be 
traced  to  exempt  from  their  regular 
share  of  the  burden  tlic.  persons  connect- 
ed with  the  soil.  Thus,  in  schedule  B, 
the  tenant's  duty  being  assessed  on  his 
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rent,  and  his  other  sources  of  income 
consequently  excused*  the  farmer  pays 
nominally  but  three-fourths,  and  really 
not  one  half,  pf  what  a  trader  in  the 
same  rank:  of  life  is  ordered  to  pay.  Why 
tliis  ?  Because  every  indulgence  shewn 
to  the  fanner,  will  be  repaid  eventually 
to  the  landlord,  in  the  form  of  rent. 

A  similar  unjust  indulgence  is  shown 
to  the  Scottish  tenantry  above  the  Eng- 
lish ;  they  being  Uxed  at  only  sixpence 
in  the  pound  :  as  if  in  a  case  of  percen- 
tage the  small  value  of  Scottish  lands 
did  not  itself  occasion  the  corresponding 
deduction  of  tax.  But  the  Scotch  are 
determined  stiU  to  be  Scotch ;  instead  of 
aspiring  to  the  name  of  British. 

This  Scotch  spirit,  this  provinciality  of 
public  zeal,  pervades  the  p;uDphlet  be- 
fore us.    Jt  complains  of  the  property- 
tax  as  an  infringement  of  the  treaty  of 
union.    Every  effort  should  now  be  di- 
rected on  both  sides  the  Tweed,  and  on 
botli  sides  the  Irish  channel,  not  to  the 
Tigilant  guardianship  of  the  liiuiivt  pri- 
▼ilefi;es,  which  the  habits  of  the  people 
^    rendered  expedient  at  the  time  of  the 
junction  $  but  to  the  entire  consolidation 
of  all  the  three  countries  under  uniform 
laws  and  equal  taxes.     In  taxation,  it  is 
advantageous  to  the  extremities  of  the 
empire  to  have  their  utmost  share  of  the 
burden  ;  circulation  can  no  otherwise  be 
propelled  to  the   remotest  shores   and 
districts.  The  price  of  produce  and  of  la- 
hour  commonly  rise  where  taxes  rise,  an<i 
thus  pump  back  the  extra   payments ; 
so  that  the  new  earnings  are  proportion- 
ed to  the  new  expenditure.    Axul  it  will 
also  commonly  be  found  that  there  is 
more  enjoyment,  a  more  various  and  pro- 
fuse consumption  of  the  articles  of  life, 
under  heavy  than  under  lenient  taxation. 
This  writer  complains  that  the  pro- 
perty-tax    includes    landed    property, 
and  seems  to  think  that  the  bill  for  per- 
mitting the  redemption  of  the  old  quit- 
rents  ought  to  have  exempted  proprie- 
tors for  ever  from  taxation.     This  ex- 
"     emption  from  taxation  has  in  all  coun- 
tries been  the  perpetual  drift  of  the  land- 
ed interest  i  under  Bonaparte,  the  an- 
cient privileges  are  again  creeping  in. 
One  of  the  forms  of  allowing  salary  to 
the  honoured  classes  of  the  French  na- 
tion is  to  exempt  the  individual  from  his 
tontrlhution fonder ci   the  result  will  be  to 
-exempt  his  estate  and  his  heirs.    These 
Ticious  and    unjust   exemptions    made 
their  appeurance  in  Great  Britain  about 
the  time  of  the  assessments^  and  extended 


to  members  of  the  royal  family  and  offi* 
cers  of  the  household.  *'  Raise  their 
salaries,  but  levy  their  taxes/*  ought  to 
be  tow^irds  its  a^istocracy,  the  maxim  of 
every  government,  which  values  the  re- 
putation of  strength  prof  Justice. 

This  author  speaks  of  toe  commercial 
inte;rest,  as  if  they  were  favoured  by  the 
property-tax,  and  recommends  the  ^z- 
€lo>^uri  of  all  incomes,  as  a  mean  of  com- 
pelling merchants  to  pay..  They  are,  on 
the  contrary,  taxed  nealrly  double  the 
land-owner :  the  industrious  man  is  made 
to  work  for  himself,  and  for  the  idle  man 
besides. 

The  merchant  first  of  all  pays  bis  five 
per  cent,  on  his  income,  which  is  assessed 
by  commercial  commissioners;  not  on 
the  fraudulent  system^  by  which  rent  of 
land  has  been  assessed,  on  old  returns 
and  unaltered  rates ;  but  by  an  average 
of  the  three  last  years,  verified  if  neces- 
sary on  oath,  and  commonly  swelled  by 
vanity,  or  want  of  credit,  beyomd  fact, 
and  sometimes  beyond  probability. 

A  merchant's  income  is  usually  pro- 
portioned to  his  returns,  and  may  be 
estimated  at  about  a  tenth  of  his  returns, 
in  common  lines  of  business.  If  there- 
fore his  returns  are  taxed  one-half  per 
cent,  or  10s.  in  the  hundred  pounds, 
he  will  pay  on  his  neat  income  five  per 
cent.  Mis  returns  are  the  sums  annu- 
ally received  by  his  customers,  and  paid 
to  his  banker.  His  returns  less  his 
profits,  are  the  amount  of  the  sums 
issued  from  his  banker  to  the  dtfierent 
persons  of  whom  he  buys.  If  therefore 
on  one  side  of  the  banker's  account  there 
were  a  stamp-duty  of  one-half  per  cent, 
or  on  each  side  of  the  banker's  account 
a  stamp-duty  of  one  quarter  per  cent. 
,the  merchant  would  thereby  pay,  on  hrs 
probable  profits,  five  per  cent,  or  one 
twentieth.  Now,  the  stamp-duties  on 
bills  of' exchange  and  promissory  notes 
do  already  amount  to  this  quarter  per 
cienit.  on  the  receipts  and  payments  :  so 
that,  in  the  form  of  stamps  alone,  the 
trading  interest  already  pays  iu  full 
share  of  the  property-tax,  and  ought  to 
have  •escaped  any  other  assessment  of  its 
income.  The  merchant  pays  bis  in- 
come-tax twice  over. 

A  curious  flaw  in  the  tucome-ux  or 
property-tax  is  indicated  by  this  author. 
No  dwelling-house,  to  which  land  is  tiot 
attached,  is  taxable, 

**  I  beg  let? e,  howerer,  in  the  first  [^ 
to  mai^  what  afy|MArMo  me  an  <aferc$ious 
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blunci^  in  this  act,  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
posed tax  on  dwelling-houses. 

"  fkrhedule  A  is  certainly  meant  to  im- 
pose the  shilling  duty  or  tax  on  the  pound  of 
rent  upon  every  species  of  real  estate  within 
the  kingdom,  and  although  dwelling-houses 
are  not  particubrly  named,  in  the  long  and 
anxious  enumeration  of  suhiects  to  be  so 
taxed  bv  this  schedule,  still  it  shall  be  ad- 
mitted ior  the  present,  that  thp  words  may 
seem  broad  enough  to  embrace  and  compre- 
hend them  under  it. 

'*  lu  like  manner  schedule  B  is  meant 
and  ilitendcd  to  impose  an  additional  duty 
of  ninc|)ence  or  sixpence  on  the  pound  of 
rent,  te  be  paid  witiiuut  relief  by  the  occu- 
piers of  every  subject,  or  real  estate,  specified 
in  schedule  A.;  and  had  matters  stopt  here* 
%viiliout  any  enumeration  of  particulars  in 
schedule  B,  dwelling  houses  might  bare 
been  taxed  in  this  second  duty,  although  not 
particularly  named  in  scliedule  A,  as  fiilHng 
\iDdcr  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  its  generic 
ivords ;  but  schedule  B  begins  with  an  enu- 
meration proper  and  peculiar  to  itself,  and  in 
the  first  particular  therein  put  down  we  find 
dwelling-houses,  which,  in  my  humble  opi- 
nion, does  somewhat  more  than  seem  to 
imply  that  dwelling-houses  are  not  to  be 
taxed  under  scheduk  A,  and  were  on  that 
account, 'CK-proposi to,  omitted,  and  left  out 
of  that  schedule. 

'*  111  is  proposition  is  strongly  corroborated 
by  the  f<>llowing  words  of  schedule  B, 
'*  which  duties  shall  be  respectively  charged 
in  addition  to  the  duties  contatuea  in  scne- 
dale  Ai  and  shall  be  construed  to  extend 
to  all  the  properties  therein  particqlarly 
char^ged.'*  Certaioly,  dwelling-houses  are 
not  particularly  charged  in  schedule  A,  and 
constructive  taxation,  like  constructive  trea- 
son* sounds  harshly  in  a  British  ear.  "  Quod 
voluit  non  fecit/* 

'*The  act  must  also  be  amended  before  the 
OGcitpicrs  of  dwelling-houses  can  be  subiected 
to  the  duty  of  schedule  B;  for  if  I  do  not 
Riarh  misapprehend  the  meaning  of  the  fol- 
kmrtn;;  exception  in  this  schedule,  it  goes 
to  protect  and  Ubi-rate  every  dwelling-house 
within  the  kingdom,  from  tne  ninepcnce  or 
the  sixpence  duty;  it  *'  excepts  dwelling- 
houses  uot  occupied  with  a  farm  of  lands, 
for  the  purpose  of  farming  such  Uuds,  or 
ivith  a  larm  of  tythes  or  ticncls  for  the  pur- 
pose of  farming  the  same."  As  the  liouses 
occupied  by  the  tenantry  of  Great  Britain 
are  let,  wiih  hardly  an  exception,  for  a  gross 
rent  for  the  lands  and  the  dwelling-bouses  and 
ofisecs  occupied  by  the  former,  and  as  that 
gross  rent  is  taxed  in  the  duty  of  this  sche« 
dule,  it  foUowB  as  a  matter  ot  course,  that 
not  one  dwelling-house  within  the  kingdom 
can  be  subjected  to  this  branch  of  the  tax, 
until  the  word  not  shall  be  expuns^ed  out  of 
the  act.  I  see  in  an  explanation  ot  this  act, 
eirculaced  by  authority,  after  I  had  wrote 
cbos  for,  it  is  said,  merely,  in  my  humble 
•piniOOj  to  roconcils  this  Vlund^X/  that  |)arr 


liament  never  meant  to  subject  dwelling- 
houses  to  the  tax  of  schedule  B,  for  what  rea- 
son. I  do  not  immediately  perceive,  as  the 
proprietors  of  dwelling-houses  are  to  be  al« 
lowed  two  per  cent,  of  the  shilling  tax  for  re- 
pairs, so  they  will  pav  only  about  three  per 
cent,  of  tax ;  but  holding  that  dwelling- 
houses  are  not  to  pay  the  tax  of  schedule  B, 
there  is  this  obvious  absurdity  in  the  busi- 
ness, that  dwelling-houses  are  not  enume- 
rated or  named  in  the  schetluic  under  which 
they  are  to  be  taxed,  and  tlie  commissioners 
are  left  to  imply  and  conjecture  it  from  the 
words  of  that  sclicdule,  and  we  find  dwelling- 
houses  the  first  particular  enumerated  in  the 
other  schedule  under  which  thcv  are  not  to 
be  taxed,  although  the  first  enacting  words  of 
this  schedule  docs,  in  the  most  express  and 
explicit  words,  impose  this  second  tax  upon 
dwel line-houses,  and  in  the  following  line» 
merely  bv  inserting  the  word  uoi,  the  firs|: 
clause  of^it  is  repealed.  So  much  for  the  ac«- 
curacy  of  tlie  frauiers  of  this  law.** 

Several  forms  of  income  eroded  by 
the  property-tax  would,  hj  a  wise  finan* 
tier,  have  been  passed  over.  Such  is 
the  income  of  annuitants.  All  life  an- 
nuities convert  capital  into  revenue,  and 
thus  diminish  the  future  resources  of  the 
country.  Whatever  tends  to  lessen  the 
income  of  an  annuitant,  resists  his  sav- 
ing, or  hoarding,  or  accumulation  $  and 
thus  intercepts  tliat  partial  atonement 
for  the  mischievous  character  of  his  re- 
venue, which  his  frugality,,  economy,  or 
prudence  would  sometimes  make.  The 
state  therefore  should  consider  such  in- 
comes  as  the  resource  of  a  necessity  and 
penury,  which  it  ought  to  pity  and 
spare.  Such  Again  are  the  incomes  of 
professional  men.  As  capital  may  be 
represented  by  revenue;  so  revenue  may 
be  represented  by  capital.  A  perpetual 
annuity  in  the  funds  sells  fur  above 
twenty  years  purchase.  A  life- annuity 
may  be  estimated,  on  the  average,  at 
ten  ycnrs  purchase.  Tlie  earnings  of  a 
professional  man  may  in  like  manner  b^ 
estimated  at  ten  years  purchase.  What* 
ever  erodes  them  diminislies  their  capital 
.value,  and  lessens  the  chance  for  their 
ever  assuming  the  form  of  capital.  The 
motive  to  engage  in  professions,  which 
are  the  repositories  of  all  the  fonns 
of  public  instruction  and  of  intell^t- 
tual  excellence,  is  diminished  by  siich 
taxes  ;  and  the  accumulation  of  succelss* 
fuUprofessionists  is  intercepted  by  them* 
We  recommend  therefore  a  total  omission 
of  life-long  and  professional  incomes,  in  * 
every  income-tax :  this  would  bring  us 
to  a  repeal  of  the  present  bill,  and  to  a 
substitution  (l)ot  a  rent-tax.  ?y|of  a 
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tax  on  the  funds,  (S)  and  of  stamp  du- 
ties. This  arrangement  would  affect  all 
the  other  sources  of  income  here  attacked 
by  the  state,  except  those  arising  from 
bonds  and  mortgages.  These  ought  surely 
not  to  be  taxed  without  a  previous  re- 
peal of  the  laws  limiting  the  interest  of 
money.  Why  may  the  lender  not  pro- 
portion his  claim  of  interest  to  the  de- 
mand of  the  money-market  ?    By  com- 


pelling the  registration  of  all  bonrfs, 
mortgages,  or  notes  of  hand,  which  bear 
a  higner  interest  than  three  per  cent,  (the 
bankers  must  be  allowed  to  assess  this 
interest  without  the  formality  of  record) 
tlie  amount  of  such  securities  could  be 
come  at.  They  might  tlien  be  assessed 
by  an  appropriate  registration-duty,  on  a 
par  with  other  sources  of  income. 


Art.  XXVI.  The  Pnnclpla  ofTaxathn^  or  ContrlbtiUon  accorc^ng  to  Means  :  in  which 
it  is  sbenvn  that  if  every  Man  pays  his  Propoition  to  the  intake  he  has  in  the  C'Mtitryy  the  pre- 
sent  rulious  and  oppressive  System  of  Taxation^  the  Custom-House  and  the  Excise-Office^ 
may  be  abolished ^  and  the  N::iiomd  Diht  gradually  and  easily  paid  off.  By  William 
Fr£KD,  Esq.     8vo.  pp.  72. 


SOME  citizens  of  London  convened 
by  public  advertisement  a  meeting  of 
the  livery^  or  as  the  Londoners  ought  to 
say  (for  it  is  surely  time  to  drop  the 
Norman  jargon  of  the  law)  of  the  free- 
min  of  their  city,  in  order  to  deliberate 
about  petitioning  parliament  for  a  repeal 
of  the  property-tax.  This  convocation 
was  somewhat  unbecomingly  postponed 
to  latter  Lummas,  without  the  conveners 
having  assigned  any  puhVic  reasons  for 
their  recantation.  To  this  project  of 
meeting,  and  to  the  individuals  who 
stirred  about  it,  Mr.  Frend's  preface 
chiefly  relates ;  it  is  therefore  already 
out  of  date.  - 

The  pamphlet  itself  treats  of  the  prin- 
ciples  of  taxation,  and  derives  the  word 
taxy  not  as  usual  from  /^J\  but  from  an 
old  word  meaning  to  touch.  We  are 
next  told,  (p.  33)  that  "  Taxation  is 
equitable,  when  each  member  is  taxed 
in  proportion  to  his  means  of  paying  the 
tax  ;  it  is  inequitable,  when  each  mem- 
ber is  not  taxed  in  proportion  to  his 
means  of  paying  the  tax.  Thus  where 
two  persons,  having  the  same  means,  are 
taxed  unequally,  or  two  persons  having 
different  means  are  taxed  equally,  the 
taxation  is  not  equitable."  In  short, 
Mr.  Frend  makes  equality  of  pressure 
the  criterion  of  wise  taxation  ;  and  pro- 
C€cds  to  examine  tlie  propprty-tax  by 
that  test. 

To  the  principle  itself  we  decidedly 
object.  Income-taxes  press  more  equally 
than  most  taxes  ;  yet  they  are  vexatious, 
inquisttortal,  partial,  discreditable,  most 
lenient  to  the  fraudulent ;  and  they  favour 
a  sort  of  gipscy  population,  of  lodging- 
house  strollers,  who  luxuriate  alternaieiy 
in  the  metropolis  and  the  bathing.»)laces, 
without  retaining  any  home  fur  a  twelve- 
iBonth. 


Now  let  us  take  an  opposite  case,  put 
in  our  second  volume,  p.  5J58.  Sup- 
pose that  in  Ireland  taxation  raises  the 
price  of  spirits,  at  the  same  time  that  it . 
lowers  tlie  price  of  tea.  What  is  the 
conj^equence  I  The  numerous  classes  are 
immediately  reminded,  that  it  is  become 
expedient  for  them  to  employ  less  of 
their  wages  than  before  in  the  purchase 
of  spirits,  and  more  in  the  purchase  of 
tea.  Tea  is  drunk  at  home  ;  spirits  at  the 
gin-shop.  Hence  an  increased  habit  of 
domesticity  sets  iatliroughoutthe  families 
of  the  poor.  Tea  requires  a  little  appa- 
ratus of  kettles  and  cups  and  saucers. 
Hence  an  increased  consumption  of  bra- 
ziery  and  pottery,  by  which  tlie  manu- 
factures are  benefited :  and  a  greater 
habitual  capital  becomes  vested  in  fur- 
niture ;  by  which  means  the  love  of 
home,  the  fear  of  the  woikhousc,  and 
the  means  of  obviating  a  sudden  pres* 
sure  are  all  augmented.  Yet  this  tax 
was  literally  taken  off  the  rich,  and 
laid  upon  the  poor ;  for,  previously  to 
it,  the  rich  were  the  tea-drinkers,  and 
the  poor  the  spirit- drinkers.  Here  is  a 
good  tax,  in  which  the  assumed  crite- 
rion, equality  of  pressure,  is  inverted.     . 

Those  are  good  taxes  which  encroach 
on  the  money  unwisely  expended  by  the 
subject.  The  financier  should  proceed 
on  the  principles  of  a  Roman  censor, 
and  seize  on  that,  of  which  the  multi- 
tude render  themselves  unworthy  by 
abuse.  Every  tax  should  place  the  peo- 
ple in  a  better  condition  than  it  found 
tnem :  it  should  have  distributed  more 
equitably  the  rewards  of  conduct  and  of 
virtue:  it  should  diminish  the  well-being 
of  tlie  idle,  and  the  resources  of  the 
spendthrift;  but  leave  unshortened  to 
speculation  his  casting-net,   and   to  in- 
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houses  and  land  are  of  this  kind  :  were 
they  progressively  to  absorb  half  the  ren- 
tal, they  would  leave  shelter  and  pro- 
duce as  abundant  as  before ;  but  they 
wonld  have  compelled  many  idle  consu- 
mers to  occupy  themselves  productively 
and  usefully.  The  rent  of  houses  is 
heavily  assessed  in  the  form  of  window- 
taxes  and  parish  rates.  But  the  rent  of 
land  is  scarcely  touched;  because  the 
land-owners  depute  a  majority  of  the 
fauuse  of  commons^  and  constitute  the 
wtiole  house  of  lords.  Every  tax  ought 
to  be  a  public  benefit,  a  wiser  employ- 
ment of  the  national  property  than  the 
people  would  voluntarily  have  made  of 
it ;  several  of  our  taxes  are  so  ;  but  not 
those  on  soap,  leather,  candles,  sugar,  or 
tea. 

Mr.  Frend  thus  classes  the  resources 
of  the  nation. 

"  The  property  of  an  individual  arises  out 
of  one,  or  two,  or  all  of  these  three  things: 
unprculuctivc  capiul,  productive  capital, 
personal  industry.  By  unproductive  capital 
arc  meant  valuables,  which  do  not  produce 
auy  increase  to  tlic  possessor;  as  furniture  of 
hou:»es,  carriage-*,  pictures,  aud  the  like.  Tiy 
productive  capital  is  meant  property,  which 
produccb  a  yearly  rent,  or  money  producing 
annual  interest.  lly  jjersonal  industry  is 
meant  the  application  of  mental  or  bodily 
powers  to  procure  an  annual  itironie. 

"  The  dilhculty  of  comparing  together 
two  persons,  whose  properly  depends  in  a 
different  manner  on  these  things,  will  he  evi- 
dent from  one  or  two  examples.  Suppose  a 
man,  witli  a  wife  anfl  family,  to  he  m  pos- 
session of  five  hundred  a  year,  arising  from 
productive  capital,  and  to  have  besides  a  good 
iouse,  well  furnished,  worth  three  thousand 
pounds.  I^t  another  man,  w'nh  a  wife  and 
equal  fiunilv,  have  the  same  income,  from 
pergonal  industry,  and  an  eijiiully  good  and 
well  furnished  liousc :  What"  is  the  relative 
jrtiuation  of  the  one  to  the  other?  In  pro- 
liuciive  .caj/it.d  ^g-jre  is  no  proportion  bc- 
twet-a  them.  lu  unproductive  capital  they 
are  equal,  and  iu  income  also  they  are 
seemingly  ecpial.  Rut  iKrrsonal  industry 
ciav  be  ruined  or  diminished  by  a  thousand 
accidents :  and,  whilst  the  po.^sesvsion  of 
ibe  productive  capital  makes  the  one  to- 
loJly  easy,  in  case  of  death,  with  respect-  to 


his  wife  and  family,  the  other,  if  a  prudent 
man,  is  endeavouring  to  save  something 
for  their  future  provision  ;  thence  it  would 
be  very  great  injustice  to  demand  from  each 
the  same  sura.  Suppose  again  two  men 
to  have  from  personal  industry  the  same  an- 
nual income  of  five  hundred  pounds,  the  one 
possessing  an  unproductive  capital  worth  a 
thousand  pounds,  the  other  an  unproductive 
capital  worth  only  a  hundred  pounds.  Let 
each  have  spent' his  five  hundred  pounds, 
when  a  tax  of  fifty  pounds  is  de  Handed.  To 
pay  this,  the  one  reduces  his  unproductive 
capital  to  (}r)Ol.  the  oilier  to  50l.  and  at  this 
moment  their  relative  proportion"  to  each 
other  is  that  of  950  to  50,  or  of  nineteen  to 
one;  but  the  moment  before  the  tax  was 
paid,  the  relative  proportion  to  each  other 
was  that  of  1000  to  100,  or  that  of  ten  to 
one.  Thus  such  a  tax  would  be  in  a  very 
hia;h  degree  unjust,  since  it  changes  so  ma- 
terially their  relative  situation." 

How  can  Mr.  Frend  think  of  classing 
furniture  as  unproductive  capital  ?  If  a 
family  hires  a  ready-furnished  house,  it 
pays  twelve  or  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the 
estimated  value  of  the  furniture,  for  the 
yearly  use  of  it.  A  man  may  live  in  a 
house  of  his  own,  or  use  furniture  of  his 
own,  and  therefore  pay  no  rent  for  ci- 
ther: but  both  are  productive  proper- 
lies,  by  whatever  such  a  house  and  such 
furniture  would  cost  yearly.  There  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  unproductive  capi- 
tal ;  the  terms  are  inter-destructive. 
Books,  pictures,  are  as  much  produc- 
tive objects,  as  a  nectarine-tree,  or  a  silk- 
worm. The  value  of  the  pleasure  they 
afford  constitutes  the  cause  of  their  pricei 
this  is  translated  into  rent  at  the  circn* 
lating  library,  and  at  the  exhibition ;  it 
is  translated  into  capital  at  the  booksel- 
ler's and  the  auction  room.  Mr.  Frend 
throws  out  the  question,  (p.  71.)  should 
laws  be  written  in  a  pl;iin  and  clear  style. 
Or  be  filled  with  technical  jargon  ?  yet  in 
his  own  schedule  of  valuation  (p.  69.) 
he  h.is  made  a  subdivision  for  unproduc* 
tivr  capttal. 

This  pamphlet,  though  not  wholly 
convincing,  abounds  witli  instructive 
and  interesting  remarks. 


Art..  XXVII.    Ege  in,  or  E'emer.tnry  Studies  on  the  Progress  of  Nations  in  Political 
Economy,  Legiilation^  -auJ  Government,     8vo.  pp.  ib2if. 


THOSE  who  have  perused  the  Ice- 
t'lres  on  political  principles,  pitblishcd  by 
the  Rev.  David  Williams,  in  I7HI),  will, 
probably  believe  tliemselves   acqnaintcvl 

In  botb 


Y«h  the  Nuraa  of  this  K^cria 


wo;rks,  there  is  bold  thinking  and  splen- 
did illustration ;  in  both,  an  oracular, 
jTuystical,  dark,  indefinite  turn  of  expres- 
sion ;  in  b(»th,  Munu'>C|iiieu  i:,  L;ie  pecu- 
liar favourite  of  the  author,  his  chosen  in- 
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structor,  the  Pythagoras  of  his  secret  ve- 
neraiion.  It  is  certainly  worth  while  to 
enter  tlie  crypts  aud  crottoes  of  his  un- 
frequented school;  although,  perhaps, 
too  much  of  his  former  self  has  transmU 
grated  into  this  new  form,  and  he  would 
do  well  somewhat  to  renounce  the  wor- 
ship of  Echo. 

'  Is  Montesquieu  a  writer  of  such  para- 
mount^ authority  ?  His  Spirit  of  Laws, 
like  Harrington's  Oceana,  is  full  of  ob- 
solete inquiry  and  fanciful  theory.  His 
imagination  is  too  prominent  in  it  for 
the  statesman  to  quote  him  with  dignity, 
or  for  the  philosopher  to  lean  on  him 
with  confidence.  He  is  obscure  and  ora- 
cular, as  often  from  indecision  as  from 
profundity.  He  begins  by  dividing  go- 
vernments into  republican,  (under  which 
he  improperly  comprehends  those  aris- 
tocracies which  are  not  elective)  monar- 
chic and  despotic.  He  then  assumes 
that  virtue  is  the  motive  of  the  citizen 
vnder  a  republic,  honour  under  a  monar- 
chy, and  fear  under  a  despotism.  This 
frivolous  and  fanciful  distribution  of  slCt 
tuating  principles,  is  stated  as  if  the  laws 
of  mind  resulted  from  human  govern- 
ments ;  as  if  virtue,  honour,  fear,  were 
subsequent  to  human  institutions.  Mon- 
tesquieu maintains  the  equally  improba- 
ble doctrine,  that  frugal  it  v  and  plain- 
ness of  manners  are  natural,  nay,  essen- 
tial to  a  republic:  as  if  Athens^  Corinth, 
Syracuse,  Palmyra,  among  the  ancients, 
and  Florence,  Venice,  Genoa,  Amster- 
dam, among  the  moderns,  had  not  been 
remarkable  for  the  most  exquisite  re- 
finements of  luxury*  Montesquieu  is  for 
ever  re-producine  the  wild  doctrine  of 
climates  ;  as  if  the  republican  constitu- 
tions of  the  Italian  towns  were  not  com- 
mon to  the  Anseatic  towns ;  as  if  the 
monarchy  of  Denmark  or  Russia  differ- 
ed from  that  of  Spain  or  Mysore.  Jn 
his  zeal  against  luxury  he  describes  Chi- 
na as  depopulated  by  it.  Montesquieu 
tells  us  that  the  spirit  of  a  monarchy 
is  war  and  aggnmdizement,  but  tliat 
of  a  republic  peace  and  moderation.  He 
avoids,  however,  the  appeal  to  mo  Jem 
Spain*  or  ancient  Rome.  To  a  demo- 
cratic republic  he  ascribes  peculiar  impo- 
tence of  conquest ;  and  he  lays  it  down 
as  favourable  to  success,  not  to  alt^r  the 
laws  of  the  conquered.  Frai^ce,  is  it  so  ? 
Montesquieu  accredits  riot  merely  the 
noniinal  but  the  actual  separation  of  le- 
gislative and  executive  power ;  whereas 
tliey  never  w6re  really  separated,  nor 
mutually  independent,  wiiHout  produc- 


ing a  civil  war.  As  soon  as  onr  )onff 
parliament  ceased  to  obey  the  imp^me  of 
tlie  king,  it  began  to  contrive  an  .execu- 
tive power  of  its  own.  A  s  soon  as  Charles 
had  lost  the  control  of  the  ordtnlixy  le« 
gislature,  he  began  to  contrive  an  Ox- 
ford parliament  of  his  own.  This  very 
separation  overthrew  the  French  consti- 
tution of  1791.  Montesquieu's  theory 
of  criminal  law  is  to  suit  the  punishment, 
with  a  sort  of  metaphoric  wit,  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  offence.,  'i'hus  sacrilege  is 
to  be  punished  by  excommunication,  and 
theft  by  fine  ;  as  if  excommunication 
Could  repress  sacrilege,  or  a  fine  deter 
the  poor.  His  theory  of  taxation,  as 
the  two  most  unexceptionable  resources, 
recommends  custom-house  duties  and  an 
excise  on  beer.  He  tells  us  that  in  Eng- 
land no  punishment  is  inflicted  on  the 
body  of  the  suicide.  His  irony  about 
negro-slavery  does  hot  contain  one  sug- 
gestion how  to  abolish  it  with  most  con- 
venience. He  thinks  that  commerce 
cannot  flourish  under  a  monarchy.  He 
approves  the  English  restrictions  on 
tne  exportation  of  wool,  stallions,  &c. 
in  short  the  impertinent  laws  against  owl- 
ing.  He  praises  the  law  of  Geneva, 
which  excludes  from  the  magistracy  the 
children  of  those  iifrho  die  insolvent ;  as 
if  even  the  bankrupt  himself  ought  to  be 
excluded.  He  thinks  that  nations,  which, 
like  the  Americans,  import  more  than 
they  export,  are  made  poorer  by  their 
commerce.  He  recommends  limitation 
o£  the  interest  of  money.  He  believes  in 
the  relative  depopulation  of  the  modem 
world.  His  tedious  antiquarian  disqui- 
sitions about  the  feudal  system  have  so 
vague  a  drift,  that  one  would  think  he 
had  written  on  legislation  only  to  prove, 
that,  in  its  time  and  place,  whatever  is  is 
right.  These  are  but  a  few  of  his  errors, 
miere  are  his  new  truths? 

The  five  first  studies  of  Egeria  arc 
consecrated  to  the  recapitulation  of  them. 
It  is  contended  at  p.  5,  ••  that  nations 
can  only  be  saved  by  the  recovery  of  their 
principles,"  a  counsel  repeated  by  Mon- 
tesquieu, from  Macchiavelli,  who  recom- 
mends to  a  declining  community  to  re- 
sume its  original  condition,  rifigUar  ii 
stato,.  What  does  this  mean?  Is  a  com- 
munity to  dissolve  into  the  dust  and 
powder  of  individuality,  and  to  take  the 
chance  of  some  new  magnetism  for  con- 
solidating its  particles  td  fitter  arrange- 
ment ?  Of  ecclesiastrcal  institutions,  athe- 
ism is  the  appropriate  solvent ;  of  heredi- 
tary instituuonfj  demo^acy ;  yrhen  both 
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tbeie  menstruiuns  are  employed  at  once, 
anarchy  is  the  probable  consequence* 
During  the  liquefaction  of  anarchy  a  new 
crystalliKation  commences  j  but  the  de- 
votees of  church  and  crown  are  in  most 
societies  so  numerous,  that  these  institu- 
tions form  the  poles  of  that  nucleus  to 
which  the  new  filaments  of  crystalliza- 
tion attach  themselves.  A  church  is  re- 
produced less  endowed,  but  less  tole* 
rant ;  a  dynasty  is  reproduced  less  ve* 
nerable,  but  less  patient :  vigour  is  ac- 
quired, but  mildness  disappears. 

Instead  of  this  chemical  process  a  bo- 
tanical one  is  preferable-  Butler  ob- 
serves rightly,  tnat  governments  are  not 
built  as  houses  are,  but  grow  as  trees  do. 
By  pruning  and  grafting  the  bad  become 
^ood*  If  a  dislike  of  the  ecclesiastical 
institutions  diminishes  the  nationality  of 
the  citi/.ens,  some  new  form  of  sectarism, 
adapted  to  the  varying  temperature  of 
literary  research,  should  be  engrafted  on 
the  old  trunk.  If  a  dislike  ofthe  tradi- 
tional maxims  of  the  legislature  occa- 
sions combinations  among  the  people  to 
superinduee  alterations  of  policy,  addi- 
tional tribunes  of  the  multitude  should 
be  assembled,  and  permanently  annexed 
to  the  administering  bodies:  suchrepre- 
sentatives  will  soon  indicate  what  branch- 
es require  a  partial  excision,  or  a  new 
direction.  Hope  still  more  than  gratifi- 
cation attaclies  the  innovator.  The  union 
with  Ireland,  and  the  consequently  m* 
creased  strength  of  the  represeutarrve 
branch  of  the  constitution,  has  inspired 
this  sort  of  hope  in  Great  Bt^itain ;  and 
has  revived  sensibly  the  attachtnent  of 
the  nation  to  the  constituted  authorities. 
The  political  equality  of  religious  sects  is 
the  redress  of  grievance  chiefly  coveted« 
and  will  probably  be  conferred  by  the 
imperial  parliament 

The  second  study  respects  the  origin 
of  society.  Power,  or  sovereignty,  every 
where  began  in  military  force  j  and  was 
transmitted  by  birth  when  intermissions 
occurred  ofthe  actual  exercise  of  force. 

Le  friftder  dt  not  rmsful  un  rnhiat  heurtux 
is  a  ouuun  true  in  aU  countries.  The 
different  chieftains  ofthe  primeval  petty 
military  bodies  conspired  to  make  power 
hereditary  in  their  respective  families,  as 
soon  asthey  had  settled  residences.  Only 
those  countries  have  grown  up  without 
anhereditary  nobility,  which,  lilce  Greece 
and  North  Ameriea,  were  indebted  t6 
toloftles  of  tradesmen  for  the  mass  of 
their  population.  These  colonies  of 
tnidestaeA  brought  with  them  democra* 


tic  municipalities,  and  a  reverence  for 
the  personal  nobility  of  opulence.  Wealth 
and  the  comparison  of  travel  has  every 
where  refined  the  merchant  into  a  better 
judge  of  excellence  than  the  landlord. 
Merit  of  all  sorts  has  risen  to  distinction 
sooner,  and  has  consequently  abounded 
more  in  mercantile  than  in  aristocratic 
societies.  Babylon,  Athens  and  Alexan- 
di'ia  were  the  fountains  of  civilization  to 
the  ancient  world  j  Barcelona,  Florence, 
C»eneva,  to  the  modem.  But  mercantile 
conununities  have  always  been  found  in- 
competent to  the  defence  of  the  country. 
Hence  the  expediency  of  tolerating  a 
nobility  of  landlords,  whose  hereditary 
views,  like  those  of  the  Roman  patri- 
cians, often  interfere  with  domestic  liber- 
ty and  public  peace,  but  favour  national 
security  and  prospective  aggrandizement. 
The  third  study  treats  of  the  inequali- 
ties of  social  situations.  These  Inequali- 
ties result  partly  from  birth ;  for  which 
the  remedies  are,  by  heavy  legacy-uxcs, 
even  in  the  case  of  direct  descent,  and  by 
abolishing  the  distinction  between  real 
and  personal  property,  and  the  conse- 
quent preference  of  elder  sons,  tbpre- 
pare  a  more  equal  starting  in  life.  They 
result  partly  from  forms  of  occupation ; 
for  which  tne  remedies  are,  to  raise  the 
wages  of  labour,  by  abolishing  all  impe- 
diments to  Combinations  of  Journeymen  ; 
and  to  erode  the  sources  of  idle  mainte« 
nance,  by  taxes  on  the  rent  of  fixed  pro- 
,  perty  of  all  kinds.  Inequality  ought  to 
exist ;  hut  the  prizes  of  life  should  belong 
to  well-exerted  talent,  not  to  the  mere 
accident  of  natality. 

The  fourth  study  discusses  the  politi- 
cal passions.  There  are  two  classes  of 
politicians ;  the  disinterested  politicians, 
who  are  sectaries  of  monarchy  and  epis*. 
copacy,  of  aristocracy  and  presbyterian- 
ism,  of  democracy  and  independency,  or 
of  other  gradations  of  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical institution :  these  are  mostly  obsti- 
nate and  unaccommodating ;  but  inform- 
ed, philanthropic,  orderly,  and  exem- 
plary. There  are  other  politicians  who 
Cdrsue  advancement  in  life,  who  are  zea- 
>ts  for  those  parties  that  distribute  the 
emoluments  of  the  state,  and  whose  aU 
legiance  is  as  versatile  as  the  fountains 
of  preferment:  these  are  mostly  flexible 
and  forgiving;  but  ignorant,  uniustt 
overbearing,  and  spirited.  The  allegi- 
ance of  the  disinterested,  has  but  one 
price,  the  realisation  of  their  views :  on 
which  account  they  are  usually  discon- 
tented id  quiet  timeSi  and  usually  attain 
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tliPir  ends,  irhen  factions  and  usurpers 
are  stepping  into  power.  Tlie  allegiance 
of  the  interested  has  but  one  price,  the 
reconipcnce  of  their  alacrity ;  on  which 
account  they  decline  when  a  government 
is  impoverishing,  and  often  transfer  au- 
tiiority  suddenly  to  parties,  which  arc  less 
solicitous  to  provide  for  the  established 
forms  of  patronage  than  for  those  in  ris- 
ing demand. 

The  fifth  study  treats  of  public  imagi- 
nation aYid  public  mind.  We  transcribe 
a  passage. 

**  It  IS  possil)]e,  however,  though  reform- 
ers must  long  wait  for  the  event,  that  men 
may  acquire  an  influence  over  political  and 
moral  bodies,  similar  to  that  thev  exercise 
over  those  which  are  natural.  .Society  is  an 
af^re,c!uion  of  families,  having  fundamental 
lav.s  forming  its  constitution,  and  civil  laws 
■ecurinp  its  tranquillity,  fiut  what  is  that 
principle  of  which  reformers  have  so  much 
vaunted,  and  in  the  apparent  direction  of 
which  they  have  commuted  so  much  evil  ? 
.What  is  it'which  seems  diffused  through  the 
organization  of  an  animal  to  give  it  life  and 
sense?  The  answer  would  assist  in  giving 
life  and  sense  to  political  bodies.  Architects 
of  constitutions  act  as  if  political  unity  con* 
«isted  in  juxta-positton  or  accretion ;  it  is 
not  so  in  animal  nature,  it  cannot  be  so  in 
focicty.  There  is  a  principle,  the  continuity 
and  equal  distribution  of  which  renders  any 
numl)er  of  people  in  the  pursuit  of  their  re- 
«|)ectivc  interest  a  political  unit.  What  is 
the  law  ill  nature  or  science  which  regulates 
the  distribution  of  this  principle?  No  man 
should  presume  to  form  or  change  the  con- 
stitution of  a  Slate,  who  cannot  answer  this 
auestion, 

•*  It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed,  that  the 
arrangements  of  the  whole  political  body, 
when  formed  by  social  wants,  social  feelings, 
habits,  and  intelligence,  may  constitute  one 
organ  analogous  to  the  general  system  of  the 
natural  body ;  and  that  the  natural  move- 
ments, positions,  and  feelings  of  this  organ 
may,  by  means  of  a  council  or  sensorium,  be 
rendciiid  the  materials  of  public  reason  and 
public  will.  But  all  bodies  arc  Influenced  by 
couniemcting  principles,  and  to  render  poli- 
tics a  science,  it  should  be  employed  in  spe- 
eifring  jmd  estirpating  those  powers. 

**  .Statesmen  hm-e  httlierto  considered  com- 
munities as  passive  inert  masses ;  it  is  the 
busiiu'fis  of  pnilosophy  not  to  demolish  those 
communities,  not  always  to  criminate  those 
•tntesmen,  but  to  demonstrate  that  societies, 
justly  insdtuted,  are  analogous  to  living  bo- 
dies,' having  always  a  coqsidcrahle  portion  of 
i^itability.  bometii^ics  principles  of  reason, 
»nd  will  ctirTiisc  it  thtout^li  their  organs. 
.  f*  In  taking  living  bodies  as  models,  the 
author  (Joes  not  mean  to  embarniis  himself 
with  theological  questions.;  jt  is  notof.im- 
j>orumce  iu  uis  present  incjuirics,  whether  the 


human  body  have  or  have  not  a  distinet  and 
immaterial  soul :  he  considers  only  the  ac- 
tual powers  possessed  bv  organized  matter; 
that  species  of  life  or  muid,  and  those  func- 
tions diffused  equally  to  all  the  orders  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  even  where  the  presence  of 
a  distinct  substance  has  never  been  pretended. 
Indeed,  all  the  analogies  he  wants  might  be 
deduced  by  any  ski  1  fin  botanist  from  the  ve- 
getable kingdom,  where  the  existence  of  an 
immaterial  spirit  hath  never  been  main- 
tained. 

"  The  similarity  of  physical  and  politica} 
bodies  rests  on  the  (Allowing  facts:— 1st. 
That  the  phenomena  of  life  are  produced  in 
them  bv  the  operation  of  agents  on  their  or- 
ganization, whether  perfect  or  imperfect.-— 
2d  \^hen  those  agents  are  accommodated 
by  their  Quality  and  mode  of  operation  to 
their  peculiar  structure,  they  are  natural  to 
them,  whatever  thev  may  be  in  the  views  or 
imaginations  of  philosophers.— 3d.  When 
they  are  not  thus  accommodated,  either  by^ 
excess  or  defect,  they  are  unnatural,  arid 
stand  not  in  need  of  empirics  to  diestroy 
them.  Good  and  evil  to  communities  of  this 
sort  arc  only  different  states  of  those  powers, 
as  health  and  sickness  are  of  those  which  af- 
fect the  natural  bndy. 

*'  Affections,  arismg  from  the  condition  of 
particular  parts  from  noxious  circumstances 
debilitating  or  inflaming  tlv^m,  are  subjects  of 
municipal  correction,  to  prevent  any  commo- 
tion in  the  general  .system,  which  may  pro- 
duce a  constitutional  disease,  and  require 
those  constitutional  remedies  which  can  be 
administered  only  bv  the  wisest  men,  as  all 
their  effects  are  rapidlv  diffused  through  the 
whole  frame  of  the  pofitical  body. 

<'  Political  ^s  well  as  physical  bodies  am 
excellent  only  as  we  can  ascribe  life  or  the 
power  of  action  to  them,  not  as  they  may  be 
the  instr'iments  of  other  bodies.  Political  a« 
well  as  animal  constitutions  are  free  exactly 
in  proportion  to  their  sensibility  and  intellect. 
Those  who  by  the  number  and  (quality  of 
their  organs,  are  capable  of  transmitting  all 
possible  information  to  a  central  council  or 
sensoriurh,  in  perfect  sympathy  with  them* 
are  capable  of  developing  the  highest  political 
intellect,  a  public  mind,  and  a  will  direct- 
ing public  functionaries  and  public  actions. 
And  the  gradations  in  communities  of  this 
intellect,  from  absolute  political  freedom  to 
absolute  political  slavery,  arc  exactly  propor- 
tioned to  the  gradations  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  organs  of  general  information, 
and  of  the  capacity  communicated  to  the  sen* 
sorium  of  developmg  a  public  mind." 

We  ar6  not  content  with  the  phrase  ^r* 
chltects  of  coMfUutiont*  There  are  no  in* 
stances  of  constitu(ion«  of  eovernmeat  be* 
ing  constructed  a  la^Sici/en^  \vi  a  jingle  CAstt 
out  of  a  nation  previously  reduced,  tp  th^ 
incoherence,  of  ansirchy.  Certain  org^n^ 
mvst  le^rn  (o  qnov^  jirst;  iu  govCKH 
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meats  founded  during  war,  those  which 
respect  the  public  defence:  in  goyefn- 
meats  founded  during  peace*  those  which 
respect  private  justice.  When  the  nHli- 
Cary  and  administrative  institutions  are 
rendered  satisfactory  to  the  people,  they 
are  prepared  to  extend  their  views  to  the 
concatenation  of  the  community.  This 
concatenation  may  foe  accomplished  two 
ways ;  from  below,  by  an  order  of  re- 
presentatives, or  from  above,  by  an  or- 
der of  priests.  Those  societies  are  most 
completely  concatenated  which  depute 
representatives  (answering  to  the  perci- 
pient organs  of  animals)  to,  and  which 
receive  public  instructors  (answering  to 
the  voluntary  Organs  of  animals)  from, 
th&  seat  of  government,  the  parliament^ 
or  brain  of  the  community,  in  rude 
and  ignorant  societies  a  more  numerous 
and  scattered  class  of  public  instructors 
is  required  than  in  learned  societies, 
where  the  press  becomes  a  substitute  for 
instruction  formerly  oral.  The  whole 
organization  of  a  state  is  a  series  of  ha- 
bits, of  which  only  one  is  learnt  at  a 
time  :  when  the  first  set  of  organs  have 
got  their  lesson,  comes  the  season  for 
stimulating  into  activity  the  secondary 
iets.  Ascending  concatenation  is  by 
some  writers  unaccount  ibly  called  liberty  \ 
and  descending  concatenation  is  by  some 
writers  unaccountably  called  depotism. 
All  concatenation,  by  increasing  the  in- 
fluence of  all  over  the  actions  of  each, 
must  somewhat  diminish  liberty ;  and^ 
by  diminishing  the  resistance  of  each  to 
the  volition  of  all,  must  also  somewhat 
diminish  despot! sm^  Both  these  effects 
are  useful ;  for  the  highest  degree  of  li- 
berty, which  is  anarchy,  renders  requi- 
site, for  the  attainment  of  public  pur- 
poses, the  highest  degree  of  despotism ; 
whereas  order  resulting  from  organiza- 
tion prevents  these  alternate  extremes. 

With  the  sixth  study  philosophical  in- 
vestigation ceases,  and  an  ornamented 
mythological  form  of  instruction  begins: 
visions,  and  dialogues  in  Elysium  be- 
tween shades  of  the  ancient  and  the  mo- 
dem dead,  succeed  in  showy  but  scope- 
less  profusion.  Many  interesting  and 
brilliant  ideas  are  started  ;  but  there  is  a 
want  of  drift,  aim,  and  specific  purpose 
in  these  dialogues,  which  is  less  apparent 
in  those  of  Wieland,  whence  they  seem 
to  have  been  imitated  ;  nor  have  they 
his  pageantry  of  framing,  or  his  drama- 
tic propriety  of  character.  In  the  tenth 
Study  Moses,  Quesnoi,  and  sir  James 
^tewaci   discuss  with   Egcria  various 


questions  of  finance.  From  the  fifteenth 
study,  as  it  relates  to  characters  still  m 
practical  activity,  we  shall  select  an  in- 
teresting specimen  of  the  author's  man- 
ner. 

"  On  the  return  of  Egcm,  who  had  onfy 
glanced  into  those  councils  in  Enrope,  pre- 
paratory to  a  new  series  of  incidents  and 
events,  she  found  the  spirits  she  had  quitted 
contemplating  the  processes  of  correction  on 
despots,  tyrants,  and  military  chiefs,  xvho 
were  not  incorrigiblv  deprav«l.  The  spirit 
of  Alexander  was  chained  to  a  rock,  called 
the  Rock  of  Patience,  and  subjected  to  all 
imaginable  humiliations  of  pride.  Caesar  was 
the  slave  of  Cato  Frederic  sometimes  a 
drilling  corporal,  sometimes  a  preaching  friar, 
accompanied  by  Voltaire  as  a  clerk.  Chaj4ef 
V.  and  Philip  II.  followed  by  execrating 
myriads  of  protestants,  led  by  Luther  and 
Calvin;  and  Louis  XIV.  a  waiter  for  the 
accommmlation  and  service  of  all  the  .Hu- 

fue'nots,  who  passed  into  the  nether  world. 
Vhen  Epcria  appeared,  Bajozct  and  Kouli- 
Khan,  who  were  yoked  to  the  machinery  of 
a  per[)etual  engine,  cried  out.  Is  the  consul 
coming?  He  will  sorely  be  appointed  to  ro- 
Ueve  us. 

**  FrrJrric. — He  seems  to  have  disgusted 
Egcria  with  projects  of  reform ;  which  ha>^ 
always  terminated  in  the  elevation  and  des- 
potism of  some  adventurer. 

**  Egcria. — Of  all  the  forms  which  des- 
potism has  hitherto  assumed,  that  of  the 
French  consulate  is  the  most  insulting  and 
humiliating  to  the  people,  and  the  most 
alanniu"  to  all  neighbouring  powers. 

**  (The  fury,  employed^  on  Robespierre, 
suspended  her  operations,  and  the  monster 
felt  a  moment's  consolation*  when  Egeria 
pronounced  the  general  sentiment  of  Europe* 
as  well  as  of  France,  whenever  Robespierre 
and  Bonaparte  are  compared,  llle  critccm 
pretium  scelerif,  tulit  hie  diaJenta.J 

'*  i'J^^rWtf.— To  warriors  and  despots  I 
may  apnear  to  advance  a  paradox,  when  I 
say,  *  Of  the  two  evils,  the  anarchy  was  the 
least.*  The  incidents  of  anarchv  are,  doubts 
less,  horrible  and  dissusting.  but  thev  ate 
few ;  the  sufferings  ttiey  inflict  are  short; 
and  they  .soon  ronze  a  resistance  which  ter- 
minates the  evil ;  but  a  military  despotism, 
anialganiatcd  with  that  refinement  of  human 
villaJnv  called  Muchiavelian  policy,  throws 
over  the  whole  people  a  desponcfence,  for 
which  there  may  be  no  rcmeoy  but  in  a  se- 
cond revolution. 

"  Frederic. — Egeria  will  not,  surely,  arer 
that  France*  in  exchanging  jacobinism  fox 
despotism,  is  not  benefited. 

**  Egeria. — I  have  blushed  for  Francet 
when  she  stood  appalled  at  the  name  of  a 
feeble  and  cowardly  miscreant,  such  as  Robe- 
spierre :  but  she  was  disorganized.  The  ge- 
neral prevak  nee  of  ferocity  over  talents ;  the 
execution  ot  the  king ;  the  devoted  death  of 
Charlotte  Corday  >  the  ^inrde^of  the  twcntyw 
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two  drpntin ;  the  sacrifice  of  the  immortal 
wife  of  Roland  |  the  massacre  of  the  queen 
and  jnf  the  amiable  Elizabeth  ;  and  the  reci- 

Erocal  butcheries  of  the  monsters  who  had 
eon  instigated  to  those  atrocities ;  were 
deemed  incidents  which  diflfiiiied  terror  over 
Hiiropc.  But  these,  iiowcvcr  dreadful  or  nn- 
justihable,  were  events  of  short  duration,  and 
their  effects  inconsiderable,  compared  with 
those  of  a  cool  ^nd  permanent  system  of 
fraud  and  cruelty,  now  constituting  the  go- 
vernment of  France :  a  government  wholly 
supported  by  the  terror  of  an  army,  by  spies, 
and  suborned  evidence ;  by  imprisonments  at 
pleasure ;  by  tlie  command  of  judges ;  and 
by  discretionary  and  disproportionate  punish* 
meuts.  Such  a  government  inflicts  more  real 
wretchedness  and  misery  in  one  day,  and  re- 
|)eats  that  iDilictton  dally,  than  popular  in- 
surrections in  ao  age.  1  do  not  plead  for  in- 
iurreciion,  but  if  I  were  obliged  to  submit 
Jto  despotism,  I  should  pn?fer  that  of  Robe- 
spierre to  that  of  bomtparle  :  the  one  afiotd- 
iivg  hope,  the  other  being  hopeless/* 

This  dialogtie  is  continued  in  the  six« 


teenth  study.  For  our  parts  w^  do  not 
see  so  plainly  as  this  autiior,  that  the  li« 
berties  of  France  are  in  a  desperate  con- 
dition, llie  authority  of  Bonaparte  » 
herediury  it  is  true,  and  splendidly  en* 
titled ;  but  it  is  partaken  by  a  strong 
senatorial  body,  which,  in  proportion  as 
alarms,  for  public  order  subsjde,  will  be 
found  to  acquire  the  weight  which  wis* 
dom  always  gives  in  quiet  times.  Should 
this  senate  be  made  hereditary,  as  is  pro* 
bable,  it  will  he  a  Ermer  power  than  the 
imperial  family,  whose  patronage  is  in- 
considerable for  the  executive  branch  of 
France,  and  whose  consequence,  but  for 
the  personal  character  of  its  temporary 
chieftain,  would  be  rivalled  by  the  weal- 
thier aristocracy.  The  despair  of  our 
author  would  however  have  been  felt  by- 
Montesquieu  :  *^  Quand  let  i&eux  tmt  iot^ 
fert  que  Sytta  se  soii  impunhnent  fak  dictatanr 
darn  Rome,  Us  y  ont  proscriit  la  liberie  pour 
jamah,**  Dialogue  of  Sylla  and  Eucrates. 


Art.  XXV] IL    jin  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  PuiFte  Weallh^  hy  the  £akl  of 

LAUDKtlDALS. 


IN  a  catalogue  of  royal  and  noble 
tuthors  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  may  hold 
a  distinguished  rank  :  his  inquiries  have 
been  directed  toward  the  topics  which 
legislators  should  cultivate ;  his  opinions 
have  leaned  to  principles,  which  the 
wisest  philosophers  have  taught ;  his 
writings  have  tended  to  diffuse  a  spirit 
of  inquiry  and  a  liberality  of  sentiment. 

Lord  I^auderdale  however  is  an  over* 
valuw  of  the  physiocratic  writers  of  the 
French.  Tliey  ate  perspicuous  indeed, 
but  through  their  perspicuity  one  disco- 
vers only  rtiud :  a  cleat  jtyle  is  not 
enough,  if  the  thou|;ht  at  bottom  be 
without  form  and  void.  Plain  proposi- 
tions are  of^en  insignificant  deductions  or 
trivial  truisms:  simplicltr  of  expression^ 
in  which  these  French  phdosophisers  e>*> 
eel,  differs  widely  from  precision  of  at* 
gtiment,  in  which  they  are  deficJent.  We 
^re  rtot  to  fancv  ourselves  convinced,  be- 
cause the  words  arc  all  familiar,  and  we 
happen  to  read  on  witliout  a  shock ;  that 
is  tne  conduct  only  of  minds,  which  want 
^e  habit  of  attentioi^,  arid  would  rather 
be  thought  fori  than  think* 

Something  of  this  passive  conviction 
iljprpears  to  nave  been  produced  in  his 
^ofdship  by  the  Physiokratie  of  Dupont 
4e  Neitaours;  from  whom  (at. page  50) 
•  the  following  passage  is  quoted  with  ap« 
probation :  '*  II  fautdistinguer,les  biens 
d'avec  les  richesses.  Ceux-la  ont  une 
ysileur  usuelle,  et  n'ont  point  de  valeur 


venal6.  Celles-ci  ont  une  valeur  tuueHet 
et  une  valeur  v^nale.  11  ne  suffit  pas  a  une 
nation  d'avoir  des  biens.  II  faut  qu'ellfe 
tende  a  se  procurer  de  grandes  richesses, 
pour  subvenir  par  le  commerce  a  tons  le> 
besoins  differens  des  membres  dont  ellc 
est  composce."  Fhyaokratie,  p.  cxviii. 

In  aul  this  passage  is  there  a  single 
9enteiu:e  of  common  sense  ?  Why  must 
biene  (which  lord-  Lauderdale  renders 
wealth)  be  distinguished  from  richeiies  ^ 
Is  it  true  that  biensf  translated  any- 
way, have  no  venal  valuer  or  value 
in  exchange  ?  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrarv, 
manifestly  false,  and  yet  arrogantly- 
taken  for  granted.'  We  are  next  told 
that  riches  have  a  value  both  in  ttse» 
and  in  exchange.  This  is  a  distinction 
without  a  difference :  for  value  implteft 
exchangeable  value  *,  and  is  the  retuit  of 
utility*  **  It  is.not  sufficient  (cimtinuet 
Dupont)  for  a  nation  to  possess  wealth 
(biene) ;  it  is  necessary  it  sh<)uld  endeiai« 
vour  to  procure  riches«"  How  ridiculous 
a  bull  1  And  what  ate  these  riches  to 
be  procured  for  ?  To  administer  by 
means  of  commerce  to  the  vrants  of  the 
members  of  which  it  is  composed*  The^ 
Hollanders  make  commerce  to  get 
riches ;  but  this  French  politiclster  is  for 
setting  riches  to  make  commerce  :  he 
harnesses  his  state  horses  rump  fore« 
most* 

On  this  unfortunate  paragraph  ihi 
two  first  chapters  of  lordXauderdale's 
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treatise  lean  much.  With  such  a  text» 
the  sermon  cannot  well  contain  sound 
doctrine.  In  the  third  chapter  the 
sources  of  wealth  are  analysed  in  the  (oU 
lowing  terms . 

**  In  treating  of  political  economy,  the 
science  whioh  professes  to  display  and  to 
teach  the  means  of  increasing  the  wealth  of 
a  scatc,  it  would  seem  that  the  first  and 
most  anxious  object  of  ioquiry  ought  to  have 
be^n,  what  ivealth  is,  and  from  what  sources 
mankind  derive  it  ?  for  it  appears  impossible 
to  discuss  with  precision  tiie  means  of  in- 
creasing any  thing,  without  an  accurate  no- 
tion of  its  nature  and  of  its  origin.  Yet,  if 
wc  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  economists,  it 
IS  in  vain  we  look  for  a  decided  and  precise 
opinion  upon  the  origin  of  wealth  in  any  mo- 
dern work  on  public  economy  ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  tliiiiky  that  the  anxiety  of  the 
economists  to  overthrow  that  system,  which 
regards  commerce  as  the  source  of  opulence, 
has  led  them,  in  rejecting  labour  and  capital 
as  original  sources  of  wealth,  beyond  the 
bounds  tliat  reason  authorises. 

"  The  liberal  doctrines  to  which  this  theory 
led,  by  inculcating  the  impropriety  of  all  le- 
gislative restraints,  or  interference  in  com- 
mercial transaction,  must  command  approba- 
tion ;  but  they  are  nowise  inconsistent  with 
the  opinion  we  shall  endeavour  to  establish, 
that  laud,  labour,  and  capital,  are  all  three 
original  sources  of  wealth  -,  that  each  has  its 
distinct  and  separate  share  (which  it  is  most 
necessary  should  be  defined  and  understood), 
in  the  formation  of  those  objects  which  are 
desirable  to  roan,  and  which  have  been  shewn 
to  constitute  his  wealth. 

"  'I*hough  tliese  three  original  sources  of 
wealth  in  the  various  states  of  existence  in 
which  history  displays  man,  contribute  to  his 
wealth  in  very  diflferent  proportions,  yet  in 
every  state  of  society  in  which  he  is  known 
to  exist,  each,  more  or  less,  affords  its  share. 

**  Consumption,  most  undoubtedly,  must 
alwap  precede  production  ;  hnt,  long  before 
man  cultivated  the  earth  as  a  means  of  pro- 
curing \m  subsistence,  he  must  have  dcnved 
his  ^sthh  from  all  tiicsc  sources.  To  ap- 
Dropriate  the  fruit  of  a  tree  or  an  animal  for 
tood,  he  must  have,  in  a  certain  .degree,  la- 
boured i  and  it  will  be  shewn,  that  the  first 
Slick  or. stone  he  took  into  his  luind,  to  aid 
and  assist  him  in  procuring  tho^e  objects,  by 
performing  a  portion  of  his  labour,  fulfrlled 
the  same  duty  in  which  every  branch  of  the 
capiul  of  a  mercantile  nation  is  now  eu- 

i.  Of  Land,  includifig  3tines  and  Ptskeries, 
as  a  Source  of  national  Wealth, 

"  In  the  earliest  stages  of  society,  men  ac* 

3 aire  that  portion  of  %vealth  they  derive  from 
le  surfi»:e  of  the  earth,  in  the  same  manner 
as,  in  every  st:^  of  society,  they  attain  that 
part  of  thetr  weoith,  which  proceeds  (rom 
the  ocean.    Their  cxerttont  arc  not  made  to 


increase  the  quantity,  but  to  appropriate  and 
adapt  for  use  the  portions  of  those  things 
naiuru  has  formed,  for  which  their  wants  and 
their  appetites  give  ihcm  a  desire. 

"  In  this  state  of  his  existence,  therefore, 
nian  derives  a  greater  proportion  of  what 
fonns  his  wealth  from  land,  than  in  sobse« 
quent  stages  of  society,  when  the  aid  of  la- 
bour and  capital  are  called  in«  not  only  to  ap« 
prupriaie  and  render  iic  for  use,  but  to  melio- 
rate the  quality,  and  increase  the  nuantity  of 
those  commodities  for  which  his  desires  cre- 
ate a  demand.  • 

'•  This,  however,  is  but  of  Bhort  conti- 
nuance ;  for  nature,  whilst  she  has  im- 
planted in  htm  the  seeds  of  an  unbounded 
variety  of  desires,  has  e»'cry  where  scattered 
with  BO  sparing  a  hand,  the  means  of  satisfy- 
ing them,  that  the  assistance  of  labour  and 
capital  is  early  called  in  to  perform  the  most 
important  duty  allotted  to  them  through  any 
stage  of  society,  that  of  increasing  the  quan* 
tity  of  those  productions  of  nature  which 
form  the  objects  of  ourdesire ;  and  from  that 
moment,  the  natural  produce  of  the  earth 
civcs  way  to  those  productions,  which  the 
industry  of  man,  by  improvement  in  cultiva* 
tton,  procures  in  augmented  quantity  and  su- 
perior quality. 

**  In  treating  of  the  increase  of  wealth, 
Uicrefore,  we  snail  again  be  called  upon  to 
consider  this  subject.  At  present  it  is  only 
necessary  to  obsen'e,  that  with'  the  single 
exceptiou  of  the  economical  system  long  pre* 
Valentin  France,  every  tiling  useful  to  ni.in, 
produced  by  land^  whether  spontanemisly  or 
extracted  by  art,  has  been  deemed,  under  all 
systems  of  political  economy,  to  add  to  the 
wealth  of  a  country. 

"  it  was,  indeed,  the  princi{)al  tenet  of  the 
economist.s,  that  the  earth  is  the  sole  source 
of  riches,  which  are  multiiiUed  by  agricul- 
ture ;  but  by  a  strange  motie  of  Reasoning, 
they  exclude*  that  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
earth  which  is  reserved  for  seed,  and  for  fur- 
nishing the  nourishment  of  the  cqltiiWoff 
from  forming  any  portion  of  national  wealth. 
This  produce  was  by  them  deemed  necessary  to 
secure  the  production  of  future  wealth,  and 
to  use  their  own  langua;$e,  they  regard  it  not 
as  wealth,  but  as  a  machine  that  must  be 
carefully  preserved,  for  the  continual  repro- 
duction of  wealth.** 

Here  and  th^re  a  tincture  occurs  in 
this  passage -also  of  the  style  of  Dupont 
de  NemourStf  as  where  his  lordship  ofa^ 
senres  that  '*  consuifiption,  moat  un- 
doubtedly, must  always  preoede  pro* 
ductioni"  which  i^  absolutely  impossible ; 
but  in  general  the  positions  advanced 
are  clear,  methodical,  and  demonstra-* 
tory,  and  the  reading  displayed  is  wor* 
thy  of  a  professor  in  some  Scottisl^  uni- 
versity. 

Lord  Lauderdale  objects  to  consider- 
ing national  riches  as  the  si^m  of  indivi- 
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dual  riches.  In  this  mistake  he  has  been 
preceded  by  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  who  bor- 
rowed from  the  French  physiocrates  his 
unfounded  or  rather  misfounded  distinc- 
tion between  productive  and  unproduc- 
tive labour.  Dr.  Smith  classes  the  la- 
bour of  actors,  preachers,  barristers,  as 
unproductive ;  merely  because  it  as- 
sumes no  permanent  form,  and  is  not 
consolidated  with  the  price  of  any  Wines 
or  commodities.  An  exliibition  of  fire- 
works  is  not  an  unproductive  investiture 
of  capital ;  although  the  whole  capital 
employed  is  exploded  on  the  spot,  and 
loses  its^  previous  exchangeable  value. 
From  the  income  of  the  spectators  was 
derived  a  new  capital,  not  only  equal  to, 
but  greater  than,  the  capital  thus  con- 
sumed and  annihilated.  Very  few  of  the 
spectators  diminished  their  own  capital 
by  attending,  and  thus  at  the  end  of  the 
transactioi^  the  national,  capital  was 
greater  by  all  the  profit  of  the  under- 
taker, less  the  loss  of  capital  to  those 
few  spectators,  who  withdrew  from  their 
capital  and  not  from  their  j  evcnue  the  price 
of  admission.  It  is  thus  with  actors  and 
singers.  Out  of  income  that  would  not 
else  be  hoarded,  they  collect  in  small 
sums  a  mass  of  property.  Whatever  por- 
tion of  it  they  hoard  becomes  an  addi- 
tion to  the  national  capital.  Whatever 
portion  of  it  they  spend  increases  circu- 
lation as  mucli  as  an  addition  to  the  na- 
tional capital  producing  an  equivalent 
revenue.  Disinterested  labour  is  the  only 
unproductive  labour. 

Lord  Lauderd^^le,  it  seems,  is  an  anxi- 
ous Anti-Pittite,  which,  in  questions  of 
statesmanship,  does  honour  to  bis  judg- 
ment :  but,  in  questions  of  finance, 
Mr.  Pitt  has  usually  taken  a  wise 
bourse,' has  selected  the  most  rational 
plans  of  others,  and  has  executed  them 
with  great  practical  dexterity.  Among 
his  meritorious  laws,  surely  must  be 
classed  the  institution, in  17HGof  an  ac- 
cumulating fund  for  the  progressive  pur- 
chase of  the  national  debt.  Unless  a 
vast  sum  were  daily  brought  into  the 
stock-market  for  the  purchase  of  funded 
property,  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep 
afloat  so  vast  a  national  debt.  Wheie 
could  the  large  stock-holders  find,  any 
day,  ready-money  purchasers,  if  the 
absorption  of  tlie  commissioners  was  not 
nearly  equivalent  to  the  -daily  redun- 
dance of  stock?  The  depreciation  of  the 
funds  would  proceed  with  accelerated 
velocity, "whenever  a  tendency  to  sell  had 
once  begun  $    and    government   would 


have  to  borrow  at  a  double  rate  of  tn'« 
terest.  If  a  banker  were  to  leave  oflF  ex-r 
changing  his  notes  for  cash,  those  notes 
would  depreciate:  so,  if  government 
were  to  leave  oflF  exchanging  stock,  by- 
means  of  the  commissioners,  frr  ready 
money,  we  should  again  have  Ame- 
rican, war  prices,  public  despondence, 
noddhig  institutions,  and  certain  bank- 
ruptcy. The  ancient  maxim  Si  vh  amari^ 
larigu'uU  regnes  manu  has  sunk  rather  too 
deep  into  lord  Lauderdale's  benevolent 
nature  ;  he  wouki  relieve  the  people  from 
the  just  burd'en  of  their  own  expenditure, 
and  hand  over  to  posterity  undiminished 
the  whole  debt  created  by  the  present 
generation.  A  vast  portion  of  the  fourth 
chapter  is  consecrated  to  die  attack  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  lawof  17S6  :  this  forms  the 
only  dangerous  part  of  the  volume. 

Some  just  observations  occur  in  the 
concluding  chapter. 

**  But  it  is  not  general  rcttsoning  alone 
which  produces  a  conviction,  that  the  dis- 
trihntinuof  wealth,  in  all  societies,  must  ul- 
tiiiiatelv  rf>;u!ate  the  formation  of  wealth. 
The  sai'iic  conciuston  may  be  deduced,  by  a 
still  pfainer  and  more  fiuii  ilia  reprocess,  from 
an  examination  of  the  situation,  the  habits, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  proneriy  of  man- 
kind ;  it  view  of  the  subject  which  may  be 
illustrated  by  examples  innumerable,  uni- 
formly evincmg,  that,  in  every  society,  it  is 
thew'calih  of  the  consumers' who  resort  t© 
the  marker,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
distributed  amongst  them,  thiit  universally 
decide  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
goods  that  are  exposed  to  sale. 

••  We  have  often  occasion  to  remark,  in 
many  of  the  small  fishinjjc-towns  of  England, 
where  the  goods  generally  exposed  in  th« 
tho])s  ore  of  a  nature  adapted  to  the  demand 
dictated  by  the  property  of  the  inhabitants, 
that  the  summer  season  no  sooner  invites  lof 
tlie  coast  a  number  of  opulent  families,  for 
the  purpose  of  bathing,  than  theie  is  trans* 
fcrred  thither  a  ouantity  of  good**  suited  to 
the  demand  which  the  fortunes  of  those  who 
for  a  time  visit  the  place  create  ;  and  the  re- 
sidue of  these  goods  is  at  the  end  of  the  season 
constantly  remoied,  because  the  fortunes  of 
uati%  OS  are  not  such  as  to  create  u  demand 
for  c(5mmoditic8  of  that  nature. 

**  It  is  to  be  remarked,  too,  that  for  the 
good  of  that  place;  as  well  as  of  those  new 
shopkeepers  who  resort  to  it,  it  is  neccssarv 
that  those  who  thus  for  a  time  reside  in  ft 
should  not  be  loo  affluent ;  for  the  tastes  aud 
habits  which  extreme  affluence  generates,  na- 
turally induce  those  who  possess  it  to  bring 
from  a  distance  their  wines,  and  manv  other 
articles  of  their  consumption,  as  wefi  as  to 
send  to  the  capital  for  any  new  ornaments,  or 
additional  articles  of  clothing,  which  the 
taste  of        day  may  suggest  ai  desiiable  i  sf 
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"fiiat  not  only  the  affluence  of  those  who  re- 
sort to  the  market,  but  even  the  degree  6f 
affluence,  seems  to  decide  on  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  demand,  which  may  be  di- 
minished as  much  by  the  extreme  riches  of 
the  temporary  visitants  as  by  their  poverty. 

*•  It  was  tlie  hi xurio us  habits  oftheFreiich 
court,  gienerated  bv  extreme  affluence,  that 
with  justice  gave  rfse  to  the  complaints  mii- 
formly  made  by  the  inhabitants  in  and  around 
P'ontainblcau,  that  the  short  residence  of  the 
sovereign,  in  summer,  created  an  additional 
demand  for  nothing  but  eggs,  milk,  and  but- 
ter, as  the  courtiers  brought  a)  must  every  other 
article  of  consiunpiion  along  wilh  them ;  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  shopkeepers  and 
traders  in  and  around  that  town,  arc  at  pre- 
sent deriving  more  l»enefit  from  its  being 
converted  into  an  English  prison,  than  they 
did  from  its  being  resorted  to  by  the  court  of 
France. 

**  The  curing  of  fij»h  is  a  means  of  iocreas- 
ing  food,  and  of  course  wealth,  which  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  many  of  the  mari- 
time powers  of  Europe.  The  legislature  of 
this  country  has,  in  particular,  made  repeated 
inquiries,  enacted  various  regulations,  and 
given,  S!t  diffetent  periods,  very  considerable 
bounties,  for  improving  and  encouraging  the 
curinff  of  herrings. 

"  The  great  object  has  been  to  imitate,  and, 
if  lK>ssib)e,  to  rival,  the  Dutch  in  this  under- 
taking; but  the  inquiries  of  committees,  the 
regulations,  in  consequence  of  their  reports, 
the  bounties  and  encouragements  granted  by 
law,  the  instructions  given  by  Dutchmen  dis- 
persed throughout  our  fishing  towns,  to  teach 
the  process  which  has  succeeded  in  Hol- 
tind,  have  all  proved  inelTectual.  The  her- 
rings produced  arc  as  inferior  in  quality  as 
ever,  to  those  cured  in  that  country  ;  and 
must  remain  ^o«  if  there  was  even  much 
greater  encouragement  given  ;  for  the  con- 
sumers.of  the  greatest  part  of  the  herrings  in 
this  country  are  the  poorest  of  all  men, — men 
absolutely  deprived  of  the  po\rcr  of  possessing 
property— the  slaves  in  our  ^Vcsi  India  colo- 
nic*; whilst  the  consumers  of  the  herrings 
cured  in  Holland,  are  men  of  property  and 
affluence  in  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, at  whose  table  that  fish  is  introduci*d  as 
an  article  of  luxury.  Till,  therefore,  the 
West  Indian  proprietor  becomes  as  nice 
about  the  victuals  of  his  slaves,  a.s  a  German 
prince  is  about  the  luxuries  produced  at  his 
table,  this  country  can  never  expect  to  see  the 
curing  of  herrings  brought  to  an  equal  state  of 
perfection  as  in  Holland:  for  the  fortunes  of 
the  consumers  in  Germany,  make  the  excel- 
lence^of  the  commodity  the  sole  rccom- 
iiiendation  in  that  market ;  whilst  the  situa- 
tion of  the  slaves,  makes  the  cheapness  the 
only  recouunendation  in  the  VV'est  India  mar- 
ket. 

.**  '\jcX  any  man  examine  the  wretched 
c1ot|>ir\g  soul  from  this  country,  to  cover 
those  who  an*  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
tUe  susar-cane,  aud  th«n  Let  him  cctkct,  whe* 


ther,  if  this  was  the  chief  source  of  demand 
for  our  linen  and  cloth,  any  possible  bounty 
could  induce  out  manufacturers  to  produce 
lawn,  eauibrick,  or  line  broad-cloth. 

**  Thii  nation  is  at  present  the  greatest 
commercial  country  in  the  world.  Ihere  is 
hardly  any  people,  in  any  climate,  with  whom 
our  merchants  have  not  dealings;  and,  if  we 
examine  the  carj^ocs  that  arc  made  up  to  suit 
the  demands  of  ditferent  naiionsj  we  shifll 
universally  observe,  that  it  is  the  distributimi 
of  property,  in  each  country,  that  dictates  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  goods  that  are  sent 
to  it. 

"  In  India,  property  is  most  unequally  di- 
vided. The  ]>oor  man  po^st'sses  the  neces- 
saries, but  has  not  wt-alth  sutttcicnt  to  sug- 
gest a  de'ilre  even  for  lh<!  comforts  of  life. 
The  rich  possess  not  only  wherewithal  to 
pamper  their  aj)pciite8,  but  suflicicnt  to  satis- 
fy their  most  retined  desires.  Accord  in  pjy, 
the  cargoes  which  our  India  captains  carry 
out,  if  uieant  for  side  in  the  country,  and  not 
for  the  supply  of  tlic  company's  sf.rvants, 
uniformly  couaia  of  the  most  cxj^ensivn 
clock-work,  of  mirrors  of  the  greatest  >ize,  of 
fire-arms  of  the  roost  disliiTguished  workman- 
ship, of  lustres,  and  other  ornamental  ar- 
ticles, of  a  value,  even  beyond  what  any  Eu- 
ropean market  requires. 

•*  In  the  Uifued  States  of  America,  on  th« 
other  hand,  property  is  more  equally  divided^ 
than  perhaps  in  any  other  country.  Almost 
every  man  )>ossesses,  not  only  the  means  of 
procuring  the  mere  necessaries  of  life,  but  his 
wealth  is  such,  as  to  extend  his  demands  to 
some  articles  of  comfort  in  clothing,  furni- 
ture, and  habitation  j  and  there  is  hardly  such 
a  tiling  as  a  princely  or  overgrown  fortune. 
Accorduigly,  the  gtiods  sent  to  the  America^ 
market  are  alt  comparatively  low- priced,-— 
things,  calculated  to  secure  comfort,  not  to 
attract  admiration. 

**  Send  U)  India  a  cargo  of  goods,  assorted 
for  this  market,  ihcy  will  ftnd  no  sale.  The 
poorer  orders  niight,  indeed,  have  a  wish  for 
articles  of  this  sort ;  but,  in  a  country  where 
three  half-crowns  per  month  is  the  usual, 
allowance  for  wa,:;es,  food,  and  clothing,  they 
cannot  have  the  means  of  procuring  them  ; 
and  a  wish,  unaccompanied  with  the  means 
of  obtaining  a  commodity,  never  can  con- 
stitute a  demand.  Neither  could  thcfc  exist, 
on  the  part  «)f  the  native  princes,  aay  demand 
for  such  articles.  They,  indeed,  have  amply 
the  means  of  obtaining  them  ;  but  this,  with- 
out the  wish  or  desire  to  possess  them,  cari- 
not  constitute  a  demand ;  and  these  are  not 
the  commodities  for  which  opulence  creates 
a  desire.  The  things,  for  which  riches  dic- 
tate a  demand,  arc  artich's  scarce  and  rare, 
calculated  to  display  splendour,  and  excite 
admiral  ion." 

Lord  Lauderdale  gives  hopes  of  a 
continuation  of  this  work.  We  shrill 
fxnmine  its  progress  with  regularity. 
We recomincnd  socio  abbYcriacicnai' the 
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matter,  by  omitting  what  is  vague,  in- 
definite, or  notorious,  in  the  argument. 
The  style  will  appear  diffuse  to  those 
who  have  the  habit  of  reasoning :  in  ab- 
struse disquisitions  this  favours  popu- 
larity. Adam  Smith  is  diffuse ;  but 
clear,  intelligible,  and  significant,  llie 
subject  does  honour  to  the  author's 
choice,  9nd  merits  his  perseyering  atten- 
tion. What  Turgot  recommends  to  the 
statesmen  of  France,  is  also  applicable 


to  Great  Britain.  '*  Cette  nation  est  noi9« 
breuse;  ce  n'est  pas  le  tout  qu'riie 
ob6isse,  il  faut  s'assurer  de  la  pouvoir 
hiffi  commander :  et  pour  y  parventr,  il 
semble  qu'il  faadrait  connaitre  sa  situa- 
tion, ses  besoins,  ses  facult^s,  et  meme 
dans  un  assez  ^nd  detail.".  To  such 
statistical  inquiries,  the  leisure  and  the 
labour  of  lonl  Lauderdale  are  honoura- 
bly consecrated* 


A  ET.  XXIX.     BanafarUy  and  the  French  People  uuder  bts  Consulate.    Translatedfrom  the 
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IN  the  preface  to  this  most  instructive 
work,  we  read  much  of  the  fickleness  of 
the  French  people ;  of  its  cbaxi||^es  from 
democracy  to  royalty  ;  from  tnodeltty  to 
Catholicism;  from  arrogance  to  servility ; 
and  this  with  a  nationality  of  concert, 
which  demonstrates  alike  the  internal  in- 
difference to  each  successive  form  of  pro- 
fession. The  fact  is,  that  Frenchmen 
all  pursue  advancement  in  life^  that 
diey  adapt  themselves,  without  scruple, 
to  the  slang  in  vogue,  and  immediately 
engage  in  aay  competition,  where  supe- 
nbrtty  is  honoured  with  public  recom- 
penses. In  plasticity,  emulation,  and 
ambition,  they  abound  ;  in  principle,  per- 
severance,  and  disinterest,  not  at  all. 

Under  governments  that  have  long 
been  free,  and  are  accustomed  to  the  al- 
ternate ascendancy  of  hostile  parties, 
consistency  is  a  rational  speculation. 
The  steady,  but  temperate,  partisan, 
may  rival  the  new  zealot  in  his  chance 
of  preferment :  fidelity  has  its  value  as 
weu  as  intrepidity.  Such  governments 
too  .ire  tolerant :  they  suffer  the  display 
of  adverse  excellence,  and  have  a  secret 
pleasure  in  dividing  die  public  suffrage^ 
against  potent  eloquence  and  ackuow* 
ledged  merit.  But,  in  France,  whatever 
is  not  heard  with  pleasure,  by  the  ruler 
o^'  the  hour,  is  not  long  heard  at  all ;  and 
fhus  an  apparent  unanimity  is  produced, 
not  by  the  conversion  of  opinion,  but  by 
the  silencing  of  contradiction.  They 
have  made  an  outcry  about  the  liberty 
of  opinion*  and  the  liberty  of  the  press ; 
i>ut  they  have  dpne  nothing  to  protect 
either:  the  tribune  is  banished  for  his 
harangue,  and  the  author  for  his  dia- 
tribe.  . 

llie  habit  of  tolerance  is  best  generated 
by  rival  periodical  publications,  which 
contend  as  often  about  topics  indifiierent 
to  the  magistrate,  as  about  those  which 
excite  his  jealousy.    Thus  factious  ques« 


tions  become  mere  seasonings  in  the 
cauldron  of  public  jopinion,  not  its  ele- 
mental ingredieots.  The  subdivision  of 
attention  weakens  tbr  bitterness  of  its 
adherence;  and  truths,  which  whole 
vrould  nauseate,  are  swallowed  withotit 
reluctance  in  minces. 

The  habit  of  tolerance  must  precede 
the  institutions  to  defend  it.  Laws 
avail  not  without  manners.  The  pret- 
tiest plan^  of  reformation  cannot  be  supers 
induced  by  a  vote :  they  must  accord  with 
the  best  usage  of  instructed  districts,  and 
respected  cidaens.  Every  thing  should 
be  tried ;  first  on  die  small,  next  on  the 
large  scale.  Give  to  one  ward  of  the 
metropolis,  or  to  one  city  of  the  empire, 
a  wise  charter  of  represenution,  a  popu- 
lar judicial  constitution,  a  pervasive  ad- 
ministration of  the  poor,  before  the  forms 
x>f  proceeding  be  superinduced  on  the 
whole  state.  The  forty ^third  of  Eliza- 
beth resulted  from  the  experience  of 
Norwich ;  therefore  it  has  been  found  a 
wise  poor-law.  Had  a*priori  lawgivers 
attempted  such  a  statute,  they  would 
have  done  no  more  eood  than  the  Lin- 
guets  and  the  Mirabeaus,  by  their  spe- 
culations on  mendicity  and  work^houses. 
Legislation,  like  all  sound  philosophv, 
begins  in  experiment ;  and  ought  merely 
to  define  and  generalize  the  result  of  the 
best  practice.  Laws  should  be  made  not 
for,  but  from^  usage;  and  ought  no 
more^  to  survive,  than  to  precede  it. 
They  are  patent  machines  for  tacilitatino; 
social  labour ;  but  they  are  only  usefuit 
where  the  sort  of  labour  to  which  they 
refer  is  in  demand.  The  French  Ksm  to 
think  they  require  no  human  tendance, 
but  are  to  bestow  order  and  welfare  with« 
out  being  put  in  motion. 

Hence  it  happens  that  their  legislatioa 
is  so  versatile:  whatever  of  ancteni prac* 
tice  has  remained  is  returning  to  be  law  I 
whatever  of  refojmatio^  \m  been  unr 
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cxecnted,  is  now  to  be  abrogated.  A 
correspontlence  of  law  and  usage  is  es- 
sential to  fx>litical  order.  It  might 
often  not  be  amiss  to  make  laws  permis- 
sive for  the  first  year,  and  obligatory  the 
second :  the  practical  difficulties  would 
thus  be  ascertained  by  the  well-affected« 
and  could  be  done  away  before  the  pe- 
remptory period:  as  watches  are  put 
Cogecber  to  ascertain  the  places  of  fric- 
ticm,  and  then  vepolished,  before  they 
are  exposed  for  sale. 

Anarchies  usuallr  terminate  in  military 
usurpation ;  but  if  3onaparte  had  been 
a  disciple  of  the  new,  not  of  the  old ,  prin- 
ciples ;  of  the  Jacobin,  not  of  the  Jesuitic, 
•chool  ^  French  opinion,  the  natural 
retrocessaon  from  excess,  the  counter- 
rev<^udon  of  law  and  usage  would,  un- 
der him,  have  been  the  least  possible ; 
whereas,  now,  it  will  be  the  greatest 
possible ;  and,  in  the  endeavour  to  re- 
monarcfaize  Frat^e,  law  and  institution 
may  be  pushed  back  so  far,  as  to  leave 
the  crown  greatly  strengthened.  The 
senate,  at  times*  dimly  reflects  the 
glimpse  of  pale  flashes  of  a  wish  for  in- 
dependence ;.  but  it  has  not  the  courage 
of  the  kntient  parliaments,  because  it  is 
less  tnrooted ;  far  less  that  of  the  states 
of  Languedoc,  Dauphiny,  and  Brittany. 
Those  revolutionay  measures,  which  are 
most  likely  to  be  stable^  are  the  changes 
introduced  by  the  government  clerks  of 
office )  and  these  had  all  for  their  object 
to  strengthen  executive  power,  to.  dimi- 
nish the  friction  of  provinciul  and  per- 
sonal resistance.  Hence  the  division 
into  small  departments,  the  uniformaliza- 
tton  of  tenures,  the  suppression  of  local 
taxes,  and  e\en  the  substitution  of  elec- 
tive magistracies,  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
lords  of  manors.  The  feudal  aristocracy 
was  struck  at,  because  it  stood  in  the 
way  of  power,  not  of  the  people. 

Our  author  thus  comments  the  or- 
ganizing senatorial  decree,  which  is  con- 
sidered as  the  origin  and  title  of  the 
present  imperial  constitution. 

**  By  this  mrganizing  senatut  consuitum, 
the  French  consititution  is  eiuirely  chang^, 
and  ilie  first  consul  made  ualiiiiited  sove- 
reigUj  in  a  degm;  superior  to  almost  every 
sovereign  in  Europe.  With  unheard  of  pre- 
sumption, in  the  %'ery  promul^tion  of  this 
law,  the  unliroltod  power  which  it  was  to 
cive  the  first  consul,  was  already  exercised ; 
K>r  it  was  not,  even  for  forni>  sake,  commu* 
nicatedcitbar  to  the  tribunate  fur  discussion, 
or  to  the  legislative  body  for  approbation  or 
nqjcctioa^  it  liad»  thcratore,  according  to  the 


constitution  still  existing  at  the  moment,  no 
degree  of  legal  force.  In  the  promulgaiiun 
of  this  law,  thefirsi  coumiI  already  pssuriied 
a  power  which  the  |>cof>le  had  in  oawisc 
jTonferred  oii  hiui ;  and  i\m  glaring  viulaiion 
of  the  constitution  ooght  tu  have  excited  die 
r<'Si*ntnicnt  of  the  people,  and  of  all  the  con- 
stituted authorities,  so  as  to  rouse  them  to 
every  poi^sible  resistance  j  the  more  so,  be- 
cause no  kgnl  complaint  lind  occnsioucd  it, 
and  as  no  legal  opi>n0kion  could  take  place, 
so  lamed  and  crippled  already  was  every  thing 
^at  cuuM  have  e6&r'ctuaHy  o|)posed  it  in  a 
]cg;il  way ! 

**  If  the  form  of  this  innovation  be  wholly 
contrary  to  law,  how  much  more  an;  its  com- 
tents  at  variance  with  every  idea  of  genuine 
national  representation,  aiiH  legally  m^e  go- 
vernment ! 

**  This  Menatut  c^nsuUum  abolishes  the  lists 
of  the  notables.  The  mode  of  drawing  them 
up  hitherto  was  indeed  too  artificial  and  com- 
plicated  j  most  people  could  not  conipreheud 
the  form.  But  now,  the  elections  are  uiadc 
under  the  su))ennU;ndenoe  of  a  presidcat  ap- 
pointed hv  the  government,  who  has««iea 
the  care  of  the  police  in  the  afiscnibly ;  who 
has  the  public  force  at  his  command,  and  can 
appoint  or  break  up  the  meeting  when  lue 
vyiil.  Every  meeting  is  subdivide  into  see- 
lions,  each  of  which  has  its  presiclents,  chosen 
by  the  first.  The  govcriunent  can  call  toge-  • 
ther  the  meetings  in  the  cantons,  when  ic 
pleases ;  and,  when  it  apprehends  too  bold 
an  opposition  to  its  will,  can  forbear  oslling 
tliem  at  all.  Ilesidos,  the  president  is  chosen 
anew  by  the  government  for  every  session  ; 
but  the  membcri  of  the  electoral  asseinbliea 
retain  their  places  fur  life,  and  are  thns  wholly 
independent  of  the  people,  whom  thcv  are 
supposed  to  repri*9cnt.  In  case  of  need,  tlie 
government  haialso  the  right  of  dissolving  tlie 
whole  electoral  colteu:e.  In  all  tlie  assem- 
blies, numerous  mcinbers  of  the  legion  of 
honour,  chiefly  military  men,  were  appoint- 
ed electors.  The  i>eop1e*8  right  of  election  is 
therefore,  for  the  luture,  totally  illusory. 

"  This  organizing  sennlus  consultum  also 
secures  the  first  consul,  for  the  future,  against 
all  legal  oppositicm  and  contradiction,  which 
he  had  now  and  then  met  with,  but  which 
these  new  laws  render  quite  impossible.  The 
criminal  and  civil  courts  are  entirely  yul^ccc 
to  the  will  aiid  power  of  the  first  consul. 
What  has  hitherto  every  where  passed,  even 
under  the  most  unlimited  governments,  for  * 
the  most  scandalous  abuse  of  i>ower,  is  Sanc- 
.tioQcd  by  this  law  as  a  constitutional  risrbt. 
Let  any  one  read  only  the  fifty-fifdi  article, 
which  14  as  inJlows  : 

*>  By  regulations  which  have  the  title  of 
ttnatuM  contiiituw,  the  senate  sus^iends,  iar 
five,  years,  the  functions  of  the  juries,  in  the 
departments  where  4t  shall  think  this  measure 
necessary.,  find.  As  circumstances  require,  it 
declares  whole  departments  out  of  the  con- 
stitution. 3d.  It  appoints  the  tfme  when 
the  indiriduals^.  arrested   afxoriWogio  tlir 
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farty-stxth  arlicle  of  the  constitation,  shall 
be  Grought  to  trial,  Id  case  it  cannot  be  done 
in  the  prescribed  ten  days,  reckoned  from  their 
srrest.  4th.  It  annuls  the  sentences  of  the 
cnmiual  and  civil  courts,  when  they  endanger 
the  safety  of  the  state.  Lastly,  It  dissolves 
the  legislative  bodv,  and  the  tribanate,  and 
appoints  the  consuls." 

Thus  trial  by  jury  is  arbitrarily  liable 
to  be  withdrawn  ;  and  a  still  further  en- 
croachment on  this  most  essential  pro- 
Vision  for  public  freedom  has  since  taken 
place. 

««  Where  the  juries  still  exist,  their  juris- 
diction is  curtailed  by  what  is  called  the  poHce 
€orrecfianell€,  which  is  exercised  by  a  single 
judge,  and  some  justices  of  the  peace,  as 
assessors,  to  wht)ni  a  great  many  cases  are  re- 
ferred, as  being  of  too  little  consequence  to 
go  before  a  jur)'.  It  is  further  retrenched,  by 
submitting  all  casss  of  forgery,  assassination, 
arson,  &c.  to  the  special  tribunals,  whose 
arbitrary  mode  of  proceeding  has  been  noticed 
above. 

*«  Thus  has  Bonaparte,  by  the  abolition  of 
the 'national  militia,  by  the  weaken inj;  and 
annihilation  of  the  genuine  trial  by  jury,  and 
by  the  destruction  of  the  freedom  of  the'press, 
undermined  the  three  grand  pillars  of  a  re- 
publican constituiion  ;  and  that  without  even 
introducing  a  well-ordered  Icgnl  monarchical 
establishment;  but  a  mere  provisory  ^ovem- 
meuty  subject  to  every  alteration  he  thinks 
proper,  and  exposed  to  everj*  inc<mve:iience 
and  disadvalitnge  that  can  result  from  the  de- 
testable corruption  of  the  public  oHicers, 
inseparable  from  such  a  govcninienl,  and 
without  the  jios-^ibiiitv  of  any  lejfal  cppo^i- 
tion.  It  is  duly  by  forcible  rcjiisianc,:  that 
the  people  will  Ije  able  in  future  tt>  deliver 
ihemsclve^froiu  their  new  oj)pre>sions,  which 
far  exceed  those  under  the  old  corrupt  mo- 
narchy. Thus  does  Bonaparte  prej^are  new 
revolutions  for  the  naiion,  already  corrupted 
by  every  abuse  of  government,  as  torn  by  all 
ll\c  horrors  of  anarchy ;  and  he  has,  indeed, 
but  too  Qiujch  reason  \o  be  upon  his  guard, 
and  to  protect  himself  by  evcrj-  despotic  mea- 
sure. 

•*  All  these,  however,  will  be  found  in- 
ftuIBcient  to  insure  his  safety,  if  he  continues 
to  incense  the  nation  by  his  boundless  wc- 
pofism,  and  spirit  of  patronage,  in  which  he 
goes  to  work  without  the  smallest  precaution 
or  decency.  Who  would  think  of  being 
offended  with  him,  powerful  as  ho  is,  for 
making,  wiih  prudence  and  moderation,  the 
fortune  of  his  family?  But  to  give  to  a  family 
SO' numerous,  who'  are  besides  strangers  in 
the  laml,  every  thing,  without  distiuclion, 
that  the  most  voluptuous  and  liccntjon*  ava- 
rice and  vanity  can  covet;  while  his  own 
legal  income  is  still  very  limited,  and  there- 
f(. re  affords  no  appearance  of  personal  sacri- 
tices  or  generosity,  to  bcbtow  on  innumerable 
Woiher4  brotbfifs  in  law»  Uiicles^  cousins^ 


and  their  whole  train,  all  the  first  placer^ 
without  arry  regard  to  their  talents  and  cha* 
ractcrjj !  to  heap  se\'eml  ofiices  upon  every  on« 
of  them  J  to  make  them  every  where  preside 
in  the  electoral  meetings,  a^  in  the  constituted 
bodies !  to  have  all  brillhint  lucrative  afl'airs 
transacted  by  them  alone  I  Such  exclusive 
profusion  surpasses  all  papal,  princely,  and 
patrician  nepotism,  hitherto  known !  Thesa 
must  rank  in  future  history,  as  inferior  to 
consular  nepotism,  as  the  old  Roman  im* 
perial  power  and  arrogance  must  }4eld  the' 
palm  to  our  consular  despotism  V* 

The  following  sketch  of  tlie  emperor 
deserves  notice  for  its  colouring. 

••  All  their  writers  of  the  last  century,  from 
Montesquieu  to  Miraheai),  nay  eaen  to  the 
very  latest,  Necker,  liiouil'c^  A^ounier,  and 
Chenier,  represent  their  own  naiion  as  so 
morally  and  politically  debased,  that  neither 
a  good'  constitution,  with  obedience  to  it, 
nor  a  durable*  consistent  opposition  to  a 
bad  one,  nor  even  an  enlightened  judgment 
concerning  it,  is  to  be  exnectcd  from  them. 
With  this  want  of  solid  judgment,  con- 
sistency, character,  and  active  patriotism,  h 
is  to  be  wondered  that,  during  a  revolution 
of  fifteen  years,  a  man  did  not  sooner  arise, 
who  unitetl  in  himself  ilie  talents  of  the  war- 
rior and  statesman,  courage  and  audocityrwUl 
and  power,  successfully  to  seize  on  tlie  whole 
government  of  the  iiate.  Even  be  who  at 
length  attempts  it  with  success,  was  not  to 
be  a  Frenchman,  as  if  the  old  national  vices 
had  so  poisoned  and  weakened  every  seed* 
that  no  mari  of  a  fixed  manly  character,  not  a 
perfect  egotist,  who  aims  only  at  what  is 
iiighest,  and  only  fur  himself,  not  even  a  g;e- 
nuine  tyrant,  could  he  produced  in  the  nation 
itself!  It  was  necessary  that  such  a  man 
should  spring  from  an  inconsiderable  island* 
the  naiionid  character  of  whose  inhabitants 
is,  in  almost  every  particular,  diamcirically 
opposite  to  that  of  the  French  :  it  was  de- 
creed that,  for  hi*i  guidance  towards  despot- 
ism, he  sliould,  ii:  the  course  of  his  short 
life,  see  the  French  pass  through  almost 
every  state  to  which  a  great  nation  can  be 
subject;  and  that  in  all  these  stales  he  should 
find  it  the  same  vain,  uninformed,  unsteady, 
faithless,  cruel,  thoughtless  nation,  with 
which  its  earlier  history  had  already  made 
him  acquainted !  His  (.a?sar  and  Machiavel 
had  airciidy  told  him,  that  this  nation  has, 
indeed,  courage  enough  fof  a  furious  attack  ; 
but  has  neither  patience  nor  strength  for  per- 
severing opposition,  for  the  manly  support 
of  unavoidable  evil  which  leads  to  good.'^ 

This  whole  work  is  rather  more  con- 
secrated to  the  political,  than  the  sta- 
tistical, state  of  France ;  but  includes  the 

following  j  ust  remark  j 


**  Farmers  have  in  general  been  the  chief 
gainers  by  the  rcvolutiou^   from  a  g;rcatcr 
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facili'y  in  bcqiientltiur^  by  ^vill ;  from^thc 
iiSolilion  of  feudal  rt'-triints;  of  mnitis  mor^ 
In  ;  by  the  xindiitiub  d  pti'JScssion  and  free 
aiicnaiion  of  all  landed  pn^jjerty ;  and  Ja«stlv, 
bv  the  division  of  land  -uiio  sidhIIlt  estates. 
Ilcp.ccalsp  the  chan.';e  in  respect  to  money  ; 
f'Tuierly  itfltnvcd  through  the  countr/to  the 
ci.:es ;  "how  it  rcnjains  in  free  circulation  in 
the  country*.  This  is  attended  with  two  very 
liopjjy  consequences.  More  land  is  actually 
c\;iiivated  than  before,  and  in  a  l)eitcr  man- 
ner ;  and  the  stock  of  cattle  is  much  more 
c*)nsldenihlc. 

"  Al!  the  means  for  far  greater  augmenta- 
tion and  improverfient  are  at  hand.  At  the 
S4iue  time,  many  other  channels  for  indus- 
try have  been  opened,  which  were  formerly 
fiii.ch  obstructed  in  France;  such  as  ship- 
building, manufactories,  and  commerce. 

"  The  L'?itcr  have  been  particularly  cn- 
^.^?;'»J,  as  tlic  high  nobility  can  engage  in 
'  I'iiri  without  disgrace,  ancl  actually  cxo  so. 
M  idame  dc  Tarenne  has  placed  one  of  her 
Mm  in  a  great  commercial  concern ;  and  in 
«5\eral  other  houses  in  Paris,  many  ooble 
youths  lire  engaged  in  mercantile  business. 

'*  Others  of  the  nobilitv  employ  tlieir  ca- 
pitals in  manufactories.  ^  But  tnis  branch  of 
industry  is  prosecuted  with  the  least  profit  of 
any,  the  national  character  and  the  course  of 
business  hitherto  being  too  much  at  variance 


ng 
wnh  it.  An  incretlible  want  of  a  spirit  of 
order  prevails  in  t\\e  whole  nation  ;  as  much, 
pfrlisps  more,  than  the  want  of  solid  know- 
i«tij[eand  genuine  cx|>eriencc.  He  who  un- 
dorrukes  a  great  manufactory  must  absolutely 
bjrc  theoretical,  scientific  knowledge}  he 
m'lu  have  real  cxnerieoce  of  his  own,  not 
Tierc  routine,  and  be  possessed  of  a  solid  ca- 
pital,  or  credit.  Now  all  these  are  seldom 
lound  to«;cthcr  in  France,  where  uianufacto- 
fit>>  arc  generally  conducted  on  a  small  scale 
comj  .-^ff-d  with  those  of  the  English,  and 
v.herp  all  is  rather  hindered  tlian  promoted 
by  an  arbitrary  mode  of  proceeding.  Mo,t 
I'f  ilie  inanu'aciurcrs  are  lorced  to  engage  in 
c^rnnanios,  which  arc  alfcnded  with  gre;it 
li!  .^dv.iijia.'^ej.  C.aj)iia'ists  who  form  such 
*  K^utus  are  mostly  liiCNpi'^icnccd  ;  tlicv  con- 
^  'rui  i>pernlat*nn  an!  commerce  wiih  tlie 
*'*3  of  nnnufacrory,  wJiirli  prr-supposcs 
<'.yor>  f(fuin:!ed  on  cxj)eripncc.  Such  capj- 
»t:  tiare  besides  vain  j  thry  begin  with  great 


buildings,  xviih  ele'^.int  dwclling-honscs.  Th6 
Eiiglishniai^  oti  thv.-  contrary,  bc;i;in3  with 
snicill  hirod  or  felip;ht  biuldinj;;s.  The  spirit 
ofiramljlin.;  prevalent  in  the  nation,  produces 
also  in  tliCNt  underuiAers  the  rage  of  nunking 
a  speedy  fortune.  Their  prodigil  wny  of 
JiuiK_^-,  which  extends  to  the  subaitcrnd  and 
woriviiien,  consumes  a  great  part  of  the  ca- 

Jjital,aurl  corrupts  the  morals  of  their  !»er\'ants. 
[lence  arises  the  complainti  imiversal  in  all 
such  undertakings,  <  tadmbiU  I  ration  mange 
tout*  Hence,  in  general,  the  fourth  coui- 
]xiny  are  the  first  gainers  by  such  great  un« 
dertakin^.  The  first  consume  their  money 
in  buildmg  and  )>arade;  the  second  in  tsx\>6* 
riments;  the  third  continues  to  commit 
blunders  in  business  and  management.  These 
causes  deter  many  from  ^reat  undertaking 
which  would  raise  the  natioaal  industry." 

The  greatest  reliance  may  be  placed 
on  this  excellent  account.  It  deservci 
to  be  read  b7  every  fx-iead  to  human  ira* 
provement  \  it  must  convince  every  one, 
that  the  ascent  of  Bonaparte  to  power 
terminated  an  anarchy,  from  which  there 
was  hope,  by  a  despotism  which  leaves 
no  hope;  and  that  his  sway  must  be 
numbered  among  the  scourges  of  his 
country,  the  crosses  of  Europe,  and  the 
calamities  of  mankind. 

Much  is  said  on  the  topic  of  public 
mstruction :  tJie  writer  seems  to  haye  a 
system  of  his  own,  and  to  believe  t!kac 
too  much  cannot  be  done  by  the  magis- 
trate for  patronizing  the  teachers  of  Ian*, 
^uage  and  of  science.  We  recommend 
an  attentive  perusal  of  the  third  part  of 
Adam  Smith's  fifth  book.  Let  those 
who  want  instruction  club  for  it.  The 
French  haye  contrived  lectureships  and 
professorships  for  every  man  of  literary 
eminence  in  Paris.  What  is  the  conse- 
quence? The  fear  of  losing  tlieir  sahries 
makes  them  silent  w-hile  ^hey  disapprove. 
Schemes  of  public  instruction  easily  be- 
come ministerial  jobs ;  and  may  hire  the 
literary  priesthood  of  philosophy,  to  all 
the  servility  which  it  imputes  to  the 
christian  clergy. 


Art.  XXX. 


Jppcn^u  tie  la  Naiwn  Frmigahe  comme  Puistante  miHfalre  depuis  U  Com* 
mencemcnt  de  la  Revolution^  t^c.     Sfc.  pp.  lOJ. 


THIS  commendable,  but  declama- 
tory pamphlet,  consists  of  several  dis- 
tirict  essays.  I.  The  preliminary  dis- 
t'urse  contains  common-places  against 
the  rapacity  of  France ;  laments  the  pub- 
iication  of  *«  Why  do  we  go  to  war  V* 
*bich,  however  convincing,  was  but 
inustard  after  dinner;  and  exhorts  the 
British  multitude,  tn  very  fine  Prench, 

Am».  Rev.  Vol.  III. 


to  arm  and  ^ght  for  the  country,  pro- 
mising eternal  beatitude  to  the  slain.  To 
this  discourse  is  attached,  exactly  in  the 
most  pious  part  of  it,  a  diverting  anec- 
dote of  some  French  swindlers  who 
cheated  a  banker's  son.  2.  The  second 
part  treats  of  the  French  army,  and  me- 
rits perusal ;  we  suspect  it  doesjiot  con*. 
tain  diefreshcsL  iutelligeju^  ^Q^^le 
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condition ;  but  the  mfonmation  is  often 
remarkable.  We  much  doubt  the  follow- 
ing assertion  at  p.  15. 

*'  The  French  artillery  only  ppeserves  the 
name  of  the  antient  establisliment :  it  is  at 
present  ignorant,  unskilful,  and  inferior  to 
every  other  military  department.  The  French 
attach  no  cannons  to  their  battalions.  The 
movements  of  the  infantry  being  thus  not 
Subjected  to  those  of  the  artillery,  are  freer 
and  liehter.  They  repair  this  omission,  which 
is  pernaps  wise,  by  placing  their  cannon  ac- 
cording to  the  necessities  of  tlie  ground ;  and 
by  tlieir  horse-artillery,  which  is  composed  of 
chosen  soldiers,  who  expose  themselves  un- 
sparingly. This  artillery  lias  contributed  es-' 
sentially  to  their  successes  ;  it  is  superior  to 
common  artillery  in  that  the  noon  arc  picked  ; 
it  repairs,  by  boldness  and  celerity,  the  want 
of  skill  and  experience ;  and  is  a  substitute  for 
that  lagging  artillery,  which  interferes  with 
the  speed  of  armies." 

Professional  men  will  find  other  simi- 
lar notices,  which  deserve  to  be  taken 
into  consideration*  On  a  parade-day  at 
PariSf  cannon-races  take  place  in  the 
court  of  the  Thuillcries,  and  form  the 
most  striking  spectacle  of  the  review. 
On  very  hign  wheels,  which  out-top  the 
postilions,  the  cannons  are  mounted, 
and  dragged  about  with  a  team  of  eight 
borses  in  full  gallop,  round  and  round 
the  oval  course ;  so  that  a  -flying  artil- 
lery forms  an  habitual  object  of  attention. 


Camot  observed  to  an  acquaintance  o^ 
the  writer,  that  the  hopes  of  French  ma- 
thematics were  chiefly  dispersed  among 
the  engineers,  which  implies  an  instruct- 
ed staff.  The  polytechnic  school  has 
long  been  distributing  among  select  pu- 
pils, all  the  military  sciences,  through 
the  best  teachers.  It  cannot  be,  that 
this  department  ot  the  French  army 
should  deserve  to  be  branded  as  igno<« 
rant.  3.  The  third  dissertation  is  a 
parallel,  between  the  policy  of  the  French 
and  of  the  Romans.  No  doubt  the 
French  have  made  the  Romans  their 
models ;  Montesquieu  and  Mably  have 
so  willed  it :  the  first  taught  their  plan 
of  conquest;  tlie  second  their  plan  of 
negotiation.  Our  author  observes,  (p. 
53),  "  The  French  are  in  the  middle  of 
Europe.  Petersburg,  Constantinople, 
Madrid,  and  London,  are  less  distant 
from  raris  than  Carthage,  Antioch, 
Alexandria,  and  Babylon,  were  from 
Rome. "  He  infers  that  they  are  in  dan- 
ger of  a  like  fate.  The  true  remedy  is 
to  place  great  nations,  instead  of  little 
ones,  along  the  French  frontier.  Give 
Holland,  Hanover,  Osnaburg,  Bremen, 
to  Prussia,  if  it  will  but  undertake  the 
conquest  of  all  Westphalia  and  Franco- 
nia.  4.  Some  remarks  are  made  on  the 
Russian  armies.  5  and  6.  Observations 
occur  on  musquetry  and  barracks.  This 
pamphlet  is  adapted  for  exportation* 


Art.  XXXI.     The  official  Dffence  of  General  Mpreau  before  the  Tribunal  at  Parbt  Cs'r. 
Translated  from  the  original  French^  which  has  been  suppressed  in  France.  8vo.  pp.  118. 


THE  charges  against  Moreau  amount 
at  most  to  this,  that  he  gave  indirect 
encouragement  to  Pichegru,  by  holding 
two  interviews  with  him,  not  for  the 
royalist  purposes  of  that  ex-gencriil,  but 
with  a  view  to  enable  the  senate  to  re- 
cover an  authority,  unconstitutionally 
absorbed  by  the  first  consul.  Under 
the  fourth  count  of  the  indictment,  tlie 
most  suspicious  circumstances  are  ad- 
duced. We  transcribe  that  part  of  the 
defence. 

"  FOURTH  COUNT. 

f*  Interview  with  Pichegru  and  other  accused 
Persons,       , 
**  Propositions  made  and  received. 

"  It  was  more  than  seven  months  that 
Moreau  had  heard  nothing  of  Lajobis,  when 
toward  the  end  of  last  winter,  that,  general 
came  to  see  him,  when  Moreau,  greatly  to 
his  surprise,  learnt  that  Pichegru  was  in  Pa- 
ris.— Lajolais  then  pressed  him  to  ^xve  Piclie- 
gru  a  meeting,  to  confer  with  him  on  the 


means  of  getting  leave  to  return  to  France  ; 
Moreau  refused,  and  observed,  that  Pichegru 
being  here  without  leave  of  government, 
miglit  be  arrested,  aiKi  that  he,  Moreau, 
did  not  chuse  to  run  the  lisk  of  seeing 
bun  arrested,  perhaps,  during  their  inter- 
view, and  thereby  expose  himself  to  all  the 
sillv  inferences  that  might  be  drawn  from 
it :'  inferences  from  which  he  had  sufficieullv 
sufl'ered  on  account  of  his  letter  of  the  I7in 
Friictldor  of  the  year  5,  then  so  imperfectly 
understood  by  the  public  mind.  Lajolai* 
returned  to  the  charge,  and  proposed  several 
places,  insisting  much  on  the  desire  of  Piche- 
gru to  speak  wuh  him;  Moreau  persisted  on 
his  side,  and  absolutely  refused. 

•«  lie  thought  then  to  haie  heard  no  more 
of  it ;  when  one  day,  at  the  end  of  Pluviosc, 
last  year,  ahout  eight  at  night,  when  Lajolais 
and  two  other  persons  were  announced,  he 
mounted  into  the  saloon,  where  he  found 
Lajolais,  Pichegru,  and  Couchery.  Couchery 
was  the  friend  of  Lajolais,  who  had  called 
some  months  previously  to  ask  if  be  had  any 
letters  to  send  to  Pichcaru,  to  which  Moreau 
had  auaWercd,  that  he  had  nothing,  and  that 
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he  would  not  vrnte  to  him  while  he  was  in  a 
furci^n  country  at  war  with  France. 

**Moreau  was  extremely  vexed  to  see  Pi- 
chegru,  after  what  had  passed  in  the  year  5  5 
he  never  coald  have  been  easy  if  he  had  been 
arrested  in  his  house.  They  entered  into  a 
library  adjoining  the  saloon,  where  they  re- 
mained a  few  minutes. 

••  Pichcgru  then  spoke  of  nothing  but  his 
erasure  from  the  list  of  emigrants,  and  his 
desire  to  live  in  France,  and  of  the  means  of 
getting  a  passport  to  leave  it.  Moreau  ad- 
vised him  m  that  case  to  quit  England,  and, 
retire  for  some  time  into  Germany.  He  also 
presacd  Pichegru  to  go  away.  He  added, 
that  he  would  have  seen  him  with  pleasure, 
if  he  could  have  been  of  use  to  him,  but  that 
not  being  the  case,  he  wished  not  to  see  him 
any  more.  They  remained  together  about 
fifteen  minutes.  On  rejoining  Lajolais,  Mo- 
reau reproached  him  with  having  brought 
Pichegni,  and  desired,  with  regard  to  him- 
self, that  he  hoped  he  would  never  return. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  free  from  guilt 
than  that  interview.  As  a  proof  that  it  was 
of  no  importance,  it  was  too  short  for  a  first 
meeting  on  any  thing  of  consequence  relative 
to  a  conspiracy.  Besides,  even  according  10 
the  accusation  itself,  it  is  at  the  second 
meeting  that  the  opening  of  the  conspiracy  is 
introduced. 

"  Moreau  would  not  again  see  either  Pi- 
chesni  or  Lajolais ;  he  had  declared  so  for- 
mally to  both.  Lajolais,  indeed,  never  came 
back  :  but  a  few  days  afterwards  M.  Roland, 
who  in  the  years  4,  5,  8,  and  9,  had  served 
under  general  Moreau,  at  the  army  of  the 
Rhine,  as  inspector  of  transports,  and.  who 
lud  been  in  the  habit  of  waiting  on  him  oc- 
casionally to  pay  his  respect;),  arrived  one 
rooming,  and  asked  for  a  meeting  with  Pi-  * 
chegru,  who  lodged  at  his  house.  Moreau 
refused.  When  Roland  said  he  had  some- 
thing very  important  to  communicate.  Mo- 
reau persisted  in  not  seeing  him,  but,  in  or- 
der to  soften  a  harsh  messa^  to  an  old 
friend  in  adversity,  said  that  he  would  send 
his  secretary  to  know  what  general  Pichegru 
wanted. 

"  He  waited  very  patiently  for  an  answer, 
when  in  the  evening  Pichegru  arrived.  Mo- 
reau was  told  that  one  wanted  him.  He 
went  into  his  closet,  and  to  his  great  surprise 
found  Pichegru.  Moreau  was  very  vexed ; 
but  Pichegru  was  there.  Nothing  indiscieet 
on  his  part  had  taken  place  at  the  last  inter- 
view, and  it  would  have  bven  ridiculous  and 
unbecoming  to  makcadisturb;uice  by  turning 
bim  to  the  door. 

"  The  conversation  1>egan.  Pichegru  at 
first  spoke  of  his  personal  embarrassments,  of 
passports,  and  of  returning  to  France.  After 
some  vague  observations,  Pichearu  turned 
the  conversation  ppon  politics.  That  was  not 
extraordinary  between  two  men  who  had  acted 
so  great  a  part.  Pichegru  spoke  of  the  inva- 
woo  of  England,  the  dangers  attending  the 
AbMace  of  the.  &ni  consul  from  Paris  for 


public  tranquillity,  and  the  consequences  of 
a  miscarriage.  It  was  then  that  Pichegru 
alluded  to  the  changes  that  had  taken  place 
in  pi  hlic  opinion,  on  the  abstract  ideas  of 
republican  government.  He  spoke  of  the 
Bourbons,  of  their  misfortunes,  and  of  their 
rights,  without  opening  any  plan  or  settled 
project,  speaking  by  hypothesis — if  the  de- 
scent on  England  should  prove  unfortunate; 
if  in  consec^uence  of  that  misfortune  parties 
rose  up  again  to  tear  their  country  afresh— 
he  tried  to  sound  Moreau  on  that  subject, 
and  his  dispositions  towards  that  family.  It 
was  then,  for  the  first  time,  that  Moreau 
came  at  the  knowledge,  not  of  a  conspiracy, 
but  the  slight  insinuaiioos  of  an  opening  for 
one.  As  to  Moreau,  he  repulsed  all  tnose 
insinuations,  drily,  laconically,  and  decided- 
ly. He  spoke  to  Pichegru  of  such  things  at 
being  incompatible  with  the  new  ideas  ot  the 
nation,  and  in  themselves  ridiculous.  It 
was  then  that  he  cotulucted  himself  the  best 
of  any  time  in  all  the  business.  Pichegni 
became  taciturn,  and  the  mcetinj?  was  finish- 
ed with  a  request  on  the  part  of  Moreau,  for 
him  never  to  return,  which  Pichegru  pro- 
mised. Moreau  and  he  separated  very  coolly^ 
Pichegru  with  an  air  of  discontent. 

••  The  discontent  of  Pichegru  is  a  thing 
well  ascertained,  since  Roland,  who  cannot 
be  suspected  cf  aflfection  for  general  Moreau, 
says,  tnat  in  returning  to  Moreau,  he  did  not 
agree  with  him.  Lajolais  and  Couchery  say 
that  he  looked  much  discontented,  and  the 
words  they  attribute  to  him  are  an  unequivo- 
cal proof  that  he  was  so. 

**  However  that  may  be,  he  never  again 
returned  to  Moreau — Lajolais  had  also  been 
forbidden,  so  that  every  connection  between 
Moreau  and  Pichegru  was  at  an  end,  except 
that  Roland  had  not  yet  been  forbidden  to 
return. 

"  Roland  returned  next  day,  and  made  the 
conversation  turn  on  the  same  subjects  with 
those  on  which  Pichegru  had  spoke.  Mo- 
reau, in  a  conversation  with  a  man  whom 
he  had  known  for  six  or  eight  years,  traced 
the  ideas  of  Pichegru;  but  the  whole,  as  he 
himself  allows,  was  treated  by  Moreau  as 
ridiculous  folly.  He  then  asked  Moreau,  ia 
case  of  new  troubles,  if  he  had  never  thought 
of  seizing  some  authority,  which  appeared 
to  Moreau  to  be  ridiculous  j  that  he  answer- 
ed with  a  smile  of  contempt :  '  That  if 
there  were  troubles,  the  senate  would  be 
there  j  as  to  himself,  he  was  not  a  madman  ; 
that  before  a  private  individual  like  liimself, 
retired  from  military  affairs  and  men  in  pow- 
er, could  txirn  in  his  mind  any  project  of 
ambition,  the  whole  government  must  be 
overturned,  and  that  the  consul,  his  family, 
and  all  those  now  in  power,  must  be  destroy- 
ed ;  and  that  if  ever  he  had  wished  for  power, 
it  would  have  been  when  he  was  at  the  head 
of  armies.'  There  he  finished,  and  Roland, 
rather  abruptly  conducted  to  the  door^  went . 
away." 
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This  last  passage  is  interpreted  by  the 
enemies  of  Moreau,  as  a  vile  hint  to  the 
party  in  concert  with  Pichcpru ;  whereas 
every  candid  man  will  preter  to  consider 
It,  as  expressive  of  aversion  to  foul 
means,  and  as  a  proof  that  the  ambition 
of  Morean  was  subordinate  to  his  vir* 
tue.  Nor  is  the  evidence  of  Roland, 
who  seems  to  have  been  cajoled  by  tlie 
government,  very  decisive  of  the  fact 
Itself.  Supposing  the  words  to  have 
f^een  used,  they  father  account  for,  than 
justify,  tlie  b«inlshment  of  Moreau. 

Brutus,  in  the  book  which  he  wrote  on 
virtue,  related  that  he  had  seen  Mar- 
cellus  in  exile  at  Mitylene,  living  in  all 
the  happiness  which  human  nature  is 

Art.  XXXII.     yin  Euay  on  the  PoUttcfil  Relations  lettueen  Rtusla  and  France  \  with 
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capable  of,  &nd  cultivating,  with  as  much 
assiduity  as  ever,  all  kinds  of  laudable 
knowledge.  He  added,  that  this  specta- 
cle made  him  think  it  was  rather  he  who 
went  into  banishment,  since  he  was  to 
rdtum  witliout  the  other,  than  the  other 
who  remained  in  it.  May  the  exile  of 
Moreau  be  softened,  by  employments 
as  ennobling,  and  by  consolers  as  illus- 
trious :  let  him  believe  that,  if  his  fellow 
citizens  amend,  he  will  be  recalled  ;  and 
that,  if  diey  do  not  amend,  he  can  be  no 
where  worse  than  at  Paris.  The  igno* 
jniny  remains  with  them  who  persecute 
unjustly,  net  with  him  who  suffers  unjust 
persecution. 


THE  pamphlet  before  us  is  ascribed 
to  a  chevalier  de  Tinseau,  from  whom  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  traiislator  has 
been  prefixed.  This  abounds  with  an- 
glicisms  to  a  degree  which  excites  the 
suspicion  of  Its  having  pre-existed  in 
English.  Whether  Tinseau  be  the  nom 
lie  guerre  of  a  British  agent;  or  whether 
the  chevalier,  by  long  residence  here, 
•has  somewhat  unlearnt  his  native  idiom, 
is  of  little  consequence.  He  sounds  an 
alarm,  which  is  of  consequence,  to  the 
continent,  for  itsown  sake  rand  to  Great 
Bviuiia,  in  as  much  as  ?inti-gallicanism  is 
our  habitual  interest. 

The  prominent  observations  are  com- 
prized in  the  following  passage. 

•*  Let  ns  now  consider  thi»  vast  empire, 
lowartls  the  comukttj  forroation  of  wnich 
liic  French  are  advancing  with  such  rapid 
strides. 

<*  Its  basis  consists  of  France,  the  Low 
Countries,  Holland,  Germany  on  the  left 
side  of  the  Rhine,  SwisserlanS,  Piedmont, 
and,  it  may  be  said,  all  the  north  of  Italy, 
along  the  Po  to  the  Adige,  conuining  a  con- 
centrated population,  of  fortyrfive  mimons  of 
inhabitants.  On  tjie  southern  side  of  ibis 
basis  are  Spain  and  Portugal,  both  submis- 
sively subservient  to  the  ini pulse  of  France, 
under  the  name  of  free  stales,  until  it  shall 
please  Bona^iarte  to  deprive  them  of  it.  The  . 
IVench  empire  confines  and  separates  them 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  combinecl  e^ 
forU  of  which  may  revenge,  but  not  wrest 
them  from  its  ojipressive  influence.  The 
south  of  Italy  is  no  less  dependent  on  France 
than  the  most  central  of  its  departments,  and 
is  governed  by  one  of  Bonaparte's  lieute- 
nants, under  the  fictitious  regimen  of  the 
king  of  Naples,  the  pope,  and  what  he  stiles 


through  derision  the  king  of  Etniria*  This 
vast  extent  of  country,  containing  silto^hef 
about  sixty-five  millions  of  subjects,  is  co- 
vered against  the  attacks  of  all  the  so%'ereigns 
in  Eurotx:  by  that  formidable  frontier  already 
snecified,  and  which  through  the  s]>aoe  of 
tnrec  hundred  leagues,  extends  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Po  to  those  of  the  Rhine  and 
to  the  Zuyderzee.  In  front  of  this  line,  be- 
tween the  lihine  on  one  side,  and  the  Prus- 
sian and  Austrian  dominion  on  the  other,  is 
a  crowd  of  petty  states,  enemies  or  rivals  to 
each  other,  without  armies,  withont  for- 
tresses, open  every  where  to  the  arms  of 
France,  trembling  before  her,  and  implicitly 
obedient  to  her  onlers.  In  the  mean  time 
this  enormous  a;^randtsement  is  not  owing 
merely  to  some  fortunate  easualties,  but  to  a 
long,  ai>  obstinate,  and  most  extensive  war, 
mixed  alternately  with  many  successes  and 
rei'erscs  of  fortune.  Fourteen  years  of  in- 
trigues, seductions,  negotiations,  |)erfidies, 
and  crimes  of  every  sort,  have  carried  France 
to  this  height  of  power ;  and  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  she  has  never  ceded  nor  restored 
an  inch  of  ground  by  the  negotiations  or  the 
pacifications  that  have  taken  place. 

•*  'Ilierc  remain  but  two  steps  more  to  lie 
taken  by  the  French  government,  to  fix  the 
boundaries  of  this  empire  as  immutably  as 
those  of  nature  itself:  neroin  they  have  iatxx 
occupied  ever  since  theeommenceiiient  of  this 
war,  under  the  imposing  pretext  of  iovading 
England ;  on?  of  tliese  steps  is  towards  the 
north-cast,  that  is  to  say,  Copenhagen  and 
the  entrance  into  the  Baltic ;  the  other  to- 
wards Constantinople,  and  the  entrance  into 
the  Black  Sea. 

*'  Already  has  an  army  victorious  without 
fighting,  and  become  mistress  of  Hanover 
through  that  mixture  of  intrigues  and  u^enaces 
which  cluracierises  Pxench  politics*  seised 
uix)n  both  sides  of  the  Blbe ;  it  touches  tiit 
Baltic^  Had  aeveca.  Xkamiik  firoiu  tb^  s«it  of 
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fnrope,  at  least  by  land.  This  army  may  in 
less  than  six  weeks  be  successively  reinforced 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  that 
require  only  BonaparteV  orders  to  march  for 
this  purpose  from  Picardv,  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, Holland,  and  the  Lower  Hhinc ;  this 
vast  force  will  invade  Hoi  stein  and  Den- 
mark, or  more  probably  attack  Prussia,  af- 
ter granting;  to  lienmark,  which  the  French 
may  then  leave  in  their  rear,  a  transient  neu- 
trality, which  will  terminate  \n  the  subml»- 
ston  of  tb::t  kingdom  to  France  without  re- 
sistance, after  this  latter  shall  have  either 
overturned  or  broken  the  strength  of  die 
Prassian  monarchy. 

"It  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  Prussia 
is  completely  able  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
French  armies :  but  will  it  be  found  adequate 
to  this  task,  espectally  should  France  strike 
the  first  blow  ?  It  has  been  shewn  in  the  be^ 
^nniog  of  this  essay,  that  the  fat?  of  Prussia 
m  such  a  case  will  be  decided  by  one  or  two 
battles.  The  French  army,  beside  the  saU 
vantages  that  have  been  stated,  will  possess 
perhaps  that  of  superior  numbers,  and  ccr* 
tainly  that  of  the  terror  which  France  has 
hitherto  £fFused,  by  dividing  nations  from 
their  chiefs,  and  threatening  these  with  the 
whole  weigbt  of  its  vengeance.  The  disci- 
pline and  bravery  of  the  Prussian  armies  are 
unquestionable  ;  but  Is  it  not  possible  that 
the  French  armies  should  meet  with  the  same 
success  on  the  banks  of  the  Havel  and  tlic 
Spree,  as  on  those  of  the  Inn  and  the  Salza  ? 
Is  Prussia  to  flatter  itself  that  Austria  and 
Russia,  when  they  see  it  attacked,  wilt  unite 
for  us  defence,  and  march  to  the  Prussum 
territories,  to  combat  an  enemy  that  would 
hasten  to  assail  them  on  their  own  i  It  may 
so  hamn,  but  is  it  probable  ?  Has  Prussia, 
which  in  the  great  contest  for  the  defence  t>f 
Europe  has  constantly  separated  iu  intenrsts 
from  those  of  these  two  powers,  any  right  to 
es^t  such  an  intervention  on  tlleir  part  ? 
Is  it  not  as  possible,  and  perhaps  as  likely, 
that  while  Prussia  is  strug;gUng  against 
France  with  the  majority  of  its  forces  in  the 
Mecklenburgh  and  that  neighbourhood,  Aus- 
tria and  Russia  may  at  the  otlier  extremity 
of  the  Prussian  dominions  seize,  one  of  them 
Silesia  and  Little  Poland,  the  other  all  the 
Prussian  possessions  as  far  as  the  Vistula, 
and  the  city  of  Dantzic,  as  well  as  that  of 
Varsovia  ?  Has  not  Prussia,  by  dividing  its 
uiterests  from  those  two  powers,  entitled 
(hem  to  do  the  same  in  tlieir  turn?  and 
might  they  not  deem  it  tlie  safest  policy,  to 
leiaforee  themselves  by  so  considerable  an  ad- 
dition of  territory^  the  acquisition  of  which 
would  be  attended  with  so  much  facility, 
which  would  associate  them  for  their  mutual 
defence,  and  give  them  against  their  new 
n^i^boar  a  frontier  of  little  extent  and  ^peat 
force)  Should  Prussia,  in  short,  contmue 
obstinately  to  act  in  concert  witli  these  two 
powers,  in  order  to  repel  a  common  enem}^* 
and  to  obviate  a  dangsi  which  threatens  it 
pvticttkrly,  do«i  not  Oie  first  of  all  rights. 


thatof  self-preservation,  justify  such  a  con- 
duct on  their  part,  and  autnortze  them  to 
consult,  in  the  midst  of  this  general  concus- 
sion of  Europe,  the  means  of  saving  them- 
selves ?  The  cabinet  of  Berlin  may,  if  it 
please,  look  upon  projects  of  this  nature  as 
chimerical ;  it  may  talk  of  the  great  Frederic, 
and  the  Prussian  armies  ;  but  it  is  not  their 
name,  it  is  the  genius  and  spirit  which  ani- 
mated Prussia  at  that  time*  which  will  save 
it  at  the  present.  It  is  in  the  mean  time  a 
fact,  that  Prussia  is  become  contiguous  to 
the  French  empire,  that  it  b  the  first  obstacle 
France  must  overcome  to  extend  its  limits  to 
the  north,  that  it  is  unable  to  maintain  alone 
so  unequal  a  contest,  and  that  it  can  only  act 
wisely  by  recurring  to  a  sincere  nnion  with 
two  powers,  that  can  prescr\'C  themselves 
without  it,  and  possibly  at  itsexpcnce;  but 
without  which  no  future  hopes  of  safetv  re- 
main to  it,  but  in  the  equity,  the  good  fliith, 
the  moderation,  and  the  sincere  friendship  of 
the  French  govcmment. 

"  In  such  cas^  the  French  government,  in 
order  to  secure  a  continuity  with  Denmark^ 
woul3  unite  with  France  that  part  of  Ger- 
m<my  which  extends  from  Holland  and  the 
Rhine  to  the  Baltic,  ukins  for  its  frontier  on 
the  side  of  Germany  a  line  drawn  nearly 
from  Cologne  to  Magdeburgh ;  then  the  Elbe 
to  the  conflux  of  the  Havel ;  from  thence  a 
line  to  Prostock,  or  even  perhaps  to  Steitin^ 
and  the  mouths  of  the  Oder.** 

It  is  highly  important  Co  the  Prussian 
sovereign,  and  to  the  Prussian  nation^  to 
guard  against  the  realization  of  this 
very  probable  and  very  practical  scheme 
of  encroachment,  by  a  timely  alliance 
with  Russia  and  Great  Britain.  The 
long  subsistence  of  petty  states  is  be- 
come impossible  on  the  continent ;  since 
the  principles  acted  upon  in  the  partition 
of  Poland,  are  so  unscrupulously  acceded 
to  by  all  the  major  cabinets  of  Europe, 
Whatever  Prussia  does  not  seize  of  inde- 
pendent Germany,  France  will  sei.'.e. 
One  of  the  ereat  protectors  must  be 
chosen,  even  oy  Denmark.  The  sove- 
reigns of  these  petty  states  would  best 
perform  their  duty  to  the  people,  by  of- 
iering  to  become  a  house  of  peers  to  the 
reigning  dynasty  of  Brandenburrr.  They 
might  condition  for  a  representation  of 
tlie  imperial  cities,  and  consolidate,  un- 
der a  sort  of  British  constitution,  the 
prote&tant  north  of  Germany ;  which, 
if  it  included  in  one  empire  the  whole  ' 
territory  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Weisch- 
sel,  could  deliver  Holland  and  Hanovci* 
from  the  French  yoke,  und  protrc  t  Co- 
penhagen against  British  inv;ii»l(»n.  A 
formidable  empire  of  this  clc&cripiir.n, 
bound  by  the  tie  of  a  common  lanpunsu', 
invigorated  by  a  rational  coasiiiuiKuit 
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consolidated  by  the  force  of  Prussian  ar- 
rnies,  and  propped  against  the  impend- 
ing onset  of  France  by  British  treasures 
and  by  Russian,  troops,  might  mark  a 
ne  plus  ultra  to  the  northern  strides  of  the 
French  Hercules.  If  the  cabinet  of 
Berlin  fears  to  undertake  this  adventur- 
ous task  of  aggrandizement,  mi- 
nister of  Britain, dash  that  cabinet 

to  pieces.  Appeal  to  the  independent 
jjenius  of  Germany,  bid  it  invoke  the 
aid  of  Prussian  generals,  and  purer  pa- 
triots than  cabinets  include,  to  press  on 
the  virtuous  sovereign  of  Berlin,  the  pre- 
servation of  his  people,  the  wish  of  Ku- 


rope,  the  interest  of  mankind.  Would 
the  father  of  his  subjects  shun  to  head  a 
revolution,  which  must  lift  his  name  to 
apotheosis,  expand  his  counties  to  an  em- 
pire, extend  his  beneficence  to  millions, 
conferring  security  on  the  plundered, 
and  freedom  on  the  vassal,  which  would 
give  a  country  to  the  Germans,  and  in- 
dependence to  Europe  ? 

**  Ma  purche  Taltrui  nave  il  vcnto  opprima, 
Che  poi  minaccia  noi,  questo  si  sprezza  \ 

Quasi  s^l  sia  perir  il  perir  prima. 

Darst  pensicr  delta  commun  salvezza. 

La  moderua  villa  periglio  slima  ; 
E  par  Ventura  il  noii  aver  fortezza.'* 


Art.  XXXIII.     Strictures  on  the  Necessity  of  inviolably  maintaining  ibe  Navigation  and 
Colonial  System  of  Great  Britain.     By  Lord  Sheffield.     8vo.  pp.  (i5. 


OF  lord  Sheffield's  pamphlet  on  the 
commerce  with  the  American  States, 
Mr.  Gibbon  said  tJiat  it  would  become  a 
classic  book,  if  his  lordship  could  find 
leisure  to  introduce  order  and  ornament. 
The  same  absence  of  method  and  preci- 
sion in  reasoning,  and  of  vivacity  and 
embellishment  in  style,  continues  to  dim 
the  lustre  of  the  noble  aUthor*s  patriot- 
ism. If  his  advice  ought  to  be  heard 
-with  attention,  it  ought  certainly  to  be 
considered  with  caution. 

His  first  argument  is  in  the  true  John 
IBuU  spirit  of  contradiction.  He  says 
^p.  2)  that,  because  Hauterive  and  Jef- 
ferson have  opposed  and  condemned  our 
navigation-laws,  we  ought  to  guard  and 
protect  the  system;  and  that  the  object 
of  foreign  attack  ought  obviously  to  be- 
come  that  of  domestic  defence.  Why 
so  ?  This  would  in  eflFect  render  foreign 
caprice  the  arbiter  of  our  conduct.  If 
the  French  happen  to  bepraise  liberty, 
vre  are  not  therefore  to  abolish  it  at 
home;  if  the  French  institute  a  mere 
snonarchy,  we  are  not  therefore  to  cashier 
cnr  king.  We  are  to  inquire  for  our- 
selves, what  is  true  and  what  is  useful. 
If  convinced  by  Adam  Smith  that  pro- 
hibitions  and  restrictions  avail  little  and 
do  harm ;  we  are  not  to  renounce  that 
conviction,  because  it  has  aJso  extended 
to  the  liberal  minds  of  Jeflerson  and  of 
Gentz.  As  for  Hauterive,  he  is  the 
mere  sophist  of  the  factious  cabinet  of 
Versailles,  the  hired  bruiser  of  Talley- 
rand ;  he  does  not  advance  the  inferences 
of  his  judgment,  and,  if  he  did,  that 
judgment  ought  to  weigh  very  little  as 
authority. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  our  na- 
vigat!on-laws,  presents  itself  already  in  a 


statute  of  the  fifth  year  of  Richard  IT. 
which  enacts  that  none  bring  in  or  carry 
out  merchandize  but  in  English  ships. 
This  regulation  was  somewhat  relaxed 
in  favour  of  the  French  provinces  be- 
longing to  England ;  for  under  Henry 
Vlt.  additional  provisions  were  made  in 
the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  for  import- 
ing the  claret  of  Cuienne  in  English 
vessels.  Selden  drew  the  attention  of 
the  long  parliament  to  this  subject; 
and,  by  his  speeches  and  controversial 
pamphlets,  prepared  that  systematic  at- 
tei^tion  of  the  legislature  to  secure  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  shipping-trade  employed 
about  our  own  importations  and  expor- 
tations,  which  is  so  efficiently  pursued 
in  the  12th  Charles  II.  "This  bill,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  navigation*act,  by 
its  severe  and  precise  definition  of  Eng- 
lish vessels,  completely  realized  what  the 
statute  of  Richard  II.  had  in  view.  It 
is  a  law  which  appears  singularly  wise 
to  lord  Sheffield,  which  he  considers  as 
the  trident  of  the  British  Neptune,  and 
which  he  holds  up  as  the  principal  and 
perpetual  cause  of  our  maritime  pros- 
perity and  superiority. 

We  doubt  the  utility  of  this  vaunted 
navigation-law. 

I.  If  English-J«*7/  ships  had  no  pe- 
culiar  privileges,  vessels  would  be 
built  where  timber  is  cheapest:  in  Cana- 
da, in  Surinam,  and  elsewhere.  This 
would  occasion  some  exportation  of  ship- 
wrights to  the  woodier  regions  o^  the 
earth,  a  more  rapid  colonization  of  them, 
and  the  consequent  extension  of  the  Bri- 
tish  market  for  produce  and  manufac- 
ture. It  would  occasion  some  diminu- 
tion of  the  value  of  timber  at  home,  thus 
cheapening  the  expence  of  naval  defence 
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and  territorial  architecture,  and  favour- 
ing the  conversion  of  forest  into  pasture. 
The  sorts  of  timber  too  could  then  be 
suited  to  the  probable  voyage  ;  and  teak 
shipping  could  be  constructed  for  the 
tropicalseas,  which  so  rapidly  destroy  fir 
and  oak  shipping.  It  would  occasion 
the  frequent  purchase  of  foreign  vessels, 
whenever  war  or  similar  causes  interrupt 
the  trade  of  the  continent,  and  thus  be 
continually  adding- tlie  very  implements 
*?f  foreign  commerce  to  our  owti.  Our 
^^ealth  would  long  ago  have  obtained  a 
much  larger  share  of  tlie  shipping,  and 
of  the  attached  commerce  of  the  world, 
but  for  this  restriction  of  the  nav'gation- 
law.  Besides,  if  the  ships  of  each  coun- 
try are  transferable  to  every  otlier,  a 
smaller  number  of  ships  can  accomplish 
the  business  of  the  world.  While  the 
trade  of  the  Baltic  becomes  inactive  from 
frost,  or  of  the  Mediterranean  from  indo- 
lence, the  appropriate  shipping  might 
be  employed  in  the  Atlantic  ;  but  if  the 
proprietors  of  the  Atlantic  islands  may 
not  employ  foreign  vessels,  they  mus. 
create  native  ones ;  which  in  their  turn 
will  have  to  repose,  while  they  might 
hav^  been  sold  or  let,  beyond  the  Sound 
or  the  Streights.  The  builth,  wear,  and 
tear  of  all  this  needless  sliipping  must 
be  levied  on  the  consumer  of  removed 
wares  in  die  price  of  freight ;  and  thus, 
in  some  degree,  discourage  both  the  pro- 
duction and  removal  of  such  wares. 

II.  If  English-OTtfn«^//  ships  had  no 
peculiar  privileges,  sailbrs  would  be 
hired  where  they  can  be  hired  chehpest. 
For  tropical  voyages,  lascarsy  for  arctic 
voyages,  norse-men  would  mostly  be  en- 
gaged, and  thus  the  drains  of  war  and 
climate  on  our  population  would  im- 
perceptibly be  replaced  ;  and  the  supply 
of  natives  requisite  for  the  navy  would 
far  more  easily  be  obtained.  The  ex- 
pence  of  sailors'  wages  too,  being  in  that 
case  as  low  in  Great  Britain  as  in  any 
odier  country,  would  not  be  peculiarly 
burdensome  to  our  resident  ship-owners. 
That  depreciation  of  freight,  which  the 
successful  competition  of  foreign  ship- 
ping has  often  occasioned,  and  which,  at 
times,  threatens  to  oust  us  of  the  carry- 
ing-trade, would  never  result  from  the 
reiiUive  state  of  wages,  and,  therefore, 
less  frequently  occur.  If,  in  consequence 
of  die  alertness  of  our  masters  of  ves- 
sels, and  of  their  economy  of  time,  our 
ship-owners  can  successfully  compete 
^idx  tbreigncrs,  who  pay  lower  wages 


for  their  crews,  how  much  vaster  .would 
be  our  shipping-interest,  but  for  tliis  re- 
striction nf  the  navigation-law  ? 

III.  If  Iv..f^lish-6a;w/rV/sh'ps  had  no 
peculiar  pnv; leges,  almost  ail  vessels, 
not  employed  in  the  coasting-trade, 
would  l>e  owned  conjointly  by  knglish- 
mcn  and  foreienf^rs.  The  vessels  trad- 
ing to  Hamburgh  or  the  Baltic,  would 
belong  in  part  to  the  English  houses,  to 
\yhr>m  they  would  be  consigned  here; 
aud  would  belong  in  part  to  the  Ham- 
burghers  or  Anseatic  citizens,  to  whom 
they  would  be  consigned  in  the  North 
Seas.  The  vessels  trading  to  America, 
would  have  their  proprietors  resident 
there.  In  those  trading  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, merchants  ot  Livorno  and 
Smyrna  would  purchase  small  shares,  in 
order  to  secure  a  preference  of  consigna- 
tion. The  consequence  of  interesting  a 
consignee  in  the  profits  of  a  ship  is,  that 
the  bxpence  of  demurrage,  or  stay  in  a 
foreign  port,  is  thereby  greatly  lessened. 
He  has  to  gain  by  delaying  a  ship  wholly 
British  ;  he  has  to  gain  by  expediting  a 
ship  partly  his  own.  In  the  one  case,  • 
the  hulk  yawns  for  a  cargo,  during 
months,  beside  the  mole;  in  the  other 
case,  it  is  discharged  and  re-chargedt  • 
like  a  Scotch  still.  Immense  is  the  labor 
lost  to  the  country,  and  to  the  world,  in 
consequence  of  the  impediment  to  fo- 
reign partnt-rshlps,  imposed  by  this  re- 
striction of  the  navigation-act.  But  it 
has  still  another  mischievous  operation. 
In  time  of  war,  vessels  jointly  owner'd 
are  easily  transferred  to  the  neutral  par- 
ty ;  and  thus  commerce  would  be  very 
exempt  from  the  troubles  of  war ;  but 
vessels,  all  whose  owners  are  English, 
cannot  suddenly,  or  in  large  numbers  be 
transferred,  so  as  to  reap  the  advantages 
of  neutrality.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
permitting  merchants  to  turn  their  ves- 
sels into  privateers.  This  barbarous 
practice  increases  duriMg  war  the  quan- 
tity of  positive  destrlttion  and  of  un- 
productive labour ;  *  and  it  supersedes 
the  navy  in  a  sort  of  piratical  vigilance, 
which  ought  rather  to  be  the  occupation 
and  the  reward  of  valour  than  of  industry* 
These  three  points  are  the  principal 
provisions  of  the  navigation- act.  It  re- . 
quires  vessels  to  be  hu'ilt  at  home,  manned 
from  home,  oit/W  at  home.  LordShef-- 
field  will  not  find  it  easy  to  prove  any 
one  of  these  regulations  beneficial. 
They  existed,  without  creating  :^  marine, 
from  Richard  ihe  Second  toxlenry  tie 
S4 
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Eighth.  As  soon  as  the  colonies  or 
plantations  began  to  thrive,  a  maiinc 
grew  up;  which  in  the^Dutch  war  of 
Cromwell)  and  in  tliat  at  the  begin- 
lung  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second 
(both  before  ue  nftvigatiou-act),  was 
equal  or  superior  to  the  united  navies  of 
France  and  Holland.  Our  naval  strength 
has  grown  with  our  colonial  intercourse, 
not  by  means  of,  but  in  spite  of  the  act 
of  navigation.  It  was  found  absolutely 
necessary  to  break  in  upon  this  act  in 
the  S5th  of  Geo.  III.  by  what  was  cal- 
led the  Dntcb  Property  Act ;  without 
which  Britain  could  not  have  pro&te<f 
from  the  migration  of  Dutch  capital, 
rendered  natural  by  the  French  conquest 
of  Holland.  A  further  inroad  of  a 
more  equivocal  kind  was  made  the  year 
following,  by  conferring  a  dispensing 
power  on  the  privy-council  $  a  measure 
the  resource  of  laj^iness,  which  cared  not 
to  discuss,  and  dared  not  to  abandon 
decidedly,  the  old  system.  The  India 
company  has  found  inconvenience  from 
the  provisions  which  interfere  >vith  teak- 
shipping  ;  but  these  probably,  with 
analogous  timidity,  will  be  dropped  by 
dispensation^  nud  not  by  repeal.  Are 
dispensations  venal } 

Lord  Sheffield  objects  (p.  11.)  that 
these  suspensions,  if  completed,  must 
render  all  England  a  free  port.  So 
much  the  better.  All  restrictions  on  ex- 
px>rtation  and  importation  diminish  in- 
tercourse and  endear  commodities.  Taxes 
on  the  rental  of  fixed  property  are  the 
only  ones  which  neither  diminish  the 
productive  powers  of  the  soil,  the  shel- 
ter and  accommodation  of  the  hpuses 
and  machinery,  or  the  recompence  of 
human  labour ;  they  arc  the  only  inno- 
cent taxes.  Every  per  ccntage  on  cir- 
culation beBumbs  circulation^  ^and  para* 
lyzes  industry. 

We  seek  in  vain  for  the  arguments  of 
lord  Sheffidd,  being  sincerely  desirous 
of  stating  them  il"  all  their  strength. 
The  following  de«9amatory  asseruons 
approach  nearest  to  argument. 

**  For  my  own  part,  I  •re  every  where,  an(l 
on  every  occasion,  decided  proof*  bolli  of 
the  commercial  and  political  utility  of  those 
Jaws,  the  effects  of  which  have  been  so  er- 
roneously described.  Defence  und  independ- 
ence are  more  important  than  weallli ;  and* 
therefore,  if  they  contributed  only  to  the 
former,. we  should  abundantly  prize  them. 
J^ut  they  are  the  foundation  of  the  whole, 
both  of  our  maritime  power  nnd  trade.  Un- 
der tlieir  infiucnce,  En^^lish  commerce  has 


diffused  itself  over  all  the  world.  Under 
their  influence,  that  commerce,  which  other- 
wise would  have  fallen  to  decay,  has  l)cen  as- 
sured of  the  protection  of  an  irrer  istible  navy, 
and  has  gone  forth  to  the  four  corners  of 
the  plol»e  without  the  apprehension  of  in- 
sult or  depredation.  When,  therefore,  1  ol>- 
serve  activity,  and  labour,  and  enterprixe  ex- 
cited and  encourngcd,  and  honourable  and 
ample  wealth  thus  earned  and  obtained,  un- 
der u  SNStem  which  few  men  have  the  dis- 
position fully  to  examine,  and  some  with  in« 
considerate  levity  condemn,  I  estimate  the 
cause  by  its  dlects,  and  become  more  and 
more  anxious  to  rescue  from  iimovation  a 
code  which  has  been,  and  continues  to  be, 
prod  active  of  such  various  and  inestimable 
advantages* 

**  I  farther  observe,  that  when  the  power  and 
population  of  Great  Britain  were  employetl 
to  establish  and  maintain  colonics  in  Ame- 
rica and  the  West  Indies,  the  object  was  not 
the  founding  of  cities,  nor  the  extension  of 
empire,  but  it  was  to  secure  to  ourscUes  the 
perpetual  supply  of  valuable  markets,  and 
the  consequent  employment  of  a  greater 
Quantity  of  shipping.  'The  colonies  were, 
therefore,  to  be  retained  under  the  direction 
<•'  the  mother-country,  or  the.  great  object 
in  founding  them  v«'as  at  an  end  ;  and  com- 
mercial restriction,  and  monopoly  of  the 
British  market  in  return,  were  naturally  to  ^ 

become  the  leading  priucipleri  of  colonial  in- 
tercourse; in  order  to  secure  to  the  founders 
some  return  for  the  immense  expence  oT 
estaldishtnent  and  protection. 

'*  England  is  by  no  means  singular  in  main- 
iaiuin^  and  acting  On  this  principle.  Tlie 
means,  indeed,  which  she  has  adopted,  f<)r 
securing  to  herself  the  trade  of  her  colonies » 
arc  more  liberal  than  tho^c  which  have  been 
employed  by  other  nations  ;  but  the  princi- 
ple of  all  the  mother-countries  of  hurope 
has  been  of  the  same  nature  and  lendency  ; 
a  lid  all  has  alike  sought  to  bring  into  their 
ports  the  most  important  produce  of  their 
colonies,  and  to  retain,  in  full  monopoly,, 
the  exclusive  advantage  of  their  supply. 

**  It  is  not  now  necessary  to  exaniuie  wbe»> 
thcr  this  system  be  impolitfc  or  unwise.  Ex« 
perience,  and  the  opinion  of  tliebest  iufonn- 
ed  men,  demonstrate  thai  it  must  continue 
to  be  inviolably  maintained.  England  is  not 
to  confer  fVee  commerce  and  navigation  in 
return  for  the  ve!iations  and  restrictions 
which  are  imposed  by  other  nations;  and 
though  the  navigatioD  laws  were  not,  aa 
they  are  too  firnil  v  and  too  long  established 
to  be  umpered  with  by  exiicrimcntal  specu- 
lators, they  would  yet  require  to  be  cautious- 
ly and  rifforously  supported,  if  it  were  only 
because  tney  are  best  correspondent  with  the 
views  and  regulations  of  other  states,  and 
because,  so  lone  as  other  states  coilfine  th« 
trade  of  their  colonies  to  themselves,  Eng- 
land has  not  only  a  light,  but  is  boand  to 
act  in  the  same  manner. 

•«  Tliis  is  tlie  veiy  doctrine  of  th^  15th  of 
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Charles  tl.  The  preamble  to  that  act»  very 
judiciously  states  the  motive  of  the  naviga- 
tion system  to  be  the  maintenance  of  ■*  a 
greater  correspondence  and  kindness  between 
the  siil^ects  at  hdme,  and  those  in  the  plau- 
<aiians ;  the  making  the  colonies  yet  more 
aiivantageous  to  tlie  mother  coontn^,  in  the 
further  emplo^-ment  and  increase  of  English 
shifiping ;  the  rendering  the  navigation  to 
and  from  the  colpoies  more  easy  and  cheap* 
and  making' the  kmsdom  a  staple,  not  only  of 
the  commodities  of  the  plantations,  hut  al:i0 
<  f  other  countries,  for  toe  support  of  them, 
ir  l>eing  the  usage  of  other  nations  to  keep 
:bc  |>laiitation  trade  to  themselves.** 

The  independence  of  America  has 
practically  refuted  much  of  this.  We 
have  no  longer  to  ourselves  the  trade  of 
that  cdimtry  $  yet  we  derive  more  bene- 
fic  from  it  in  tl^  present  state,  than  ever 
we  derived  from  the  monopoly.  Eng- 
land, contracted  in  extenty  and  far  in- 
ferior in  the  number  of  hec-  people  to 
other  nationsy  is  always  liable  to  the  hos- 
tility of  enemies*  whose  physical  strength 
is  superior  to  her  own*  To  her  insular 
situation,  therefore,  and  to  her  navy, 
she  must  be  indebted  for  her  defence. 
Let  her,  then,  withdraw  every  impedi- 
inent  to  the  farther  increase  of  her  ma- 
ridnie  property ;  and,  by  opening  to  all 
nations  the  commerce  of  her  colonies, 
render  herself  independent,  even  of  their 
bdependence. 

Lord  Sheffield  (at  p.  41]  rashly  ap- 


proves the  principle  of  the  attack  on 
Copcnha]B^en ;  an  expedition  very  fata! 
to  our  continental  popularity,  and  tha 
real  cause  of  that  indifiference  to  the 
usurpation  ot  Hanover,  which  has  mark- 
ed the  states  endangered  by  its  con- 
quesL. 

To  the  following  observation  wc  de- 
cidedly accede :  it  proposes  a  most  de» 
sirable  iuroad  on  the  federative  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown. 

"Above  all,  I  wish  that  the  most  essential 
parts  of  the  navigation  laws  should  never  be 
yielded  by  treaty,  without  previously  refi-rrinp; 
the  business  to  the  consideration  of  parii;i» 
ment;  for  I  cannot  conceive,  that  to  lava 
treaty  before  parliament,  when  c»nclud'ed, 
and  when  the  miscliicf  is  done,  is,  in  any 
respect,  to  submit  it  to  their  consideration  ; 
nor  that  it  is  constitutional  to  yield  any  thing, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land^  by  a  coin- 
merciat  treaty,  without  ^ihc  knowledge  and 
acquiescence  of  the  legislature.  1  should  not, 
however,  have  made  this  remark,  if  an  in- 
stance had  not  occurred  to  justify  it,  in  ti)e 
12th  article  of  the  commercial  'treaty  with 
America,  to  which  1  have  already  alluded. 
Ministers  seem  at  that  time  to  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  apprehensions  of  the  coun- 
try, and  of  the  necessity  of  union  ;  the  peo- 
ple were  likely  to  submit  to  any  thing  liiat 
was  proposed  ;  and  the  navigation  lows  were 
completely  suspended,  as  Magna  ^harta, 
vvhieh  is  not  so  essential  to  our  cxislenc\:  as 
an  independent  nation,  would  possibly  luve 
been,  under  similar  circumstances.'* 


Art.  XXXIV.  yin  Ammter  to  Lord  Sheffield's  Pamphlet  on  the  Subject  of  the  Nav'-ft^ 
tim  Syiiemf  hj  S.  Coca,  Commercud and  Fu'Jlc  Agent  to  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool. 
8vo.  pp.  7A. 

LORD  ^effield's  pamphlet  has  been 
noticed  at  length,  ami  our  form  of  an- 
swer was  given  in  detail.  This  writer 
is  no  unwelcome  ally ;  he  adduces  a  most 
important  collection  of  facts,  which 
fully  corroborate  the  theoretical  reason- 
ing against  the  utility  of  the  boasted  na- 
vigation-laws. This  country  has  a  long- 
er line  of  coast  than  appertains  to  any 
other  equally  numerous  population ; 
therefore  it  vests  more  capital  and  more 
indtistry  in  maritime  pursuits  than  any 
other  nation.  Its  geographical,  not  its 
legislative  peculiarities  have  occasioned 
Its  success  in  marine  undertakings.  But 
govemocs  are  always  for  ascribing  to 
themselve  a  prosperity,  which  their  re- 
guladons  for  the  most  part  only  impede. ' 
LaiuesB.  now  f aire  was  the  wise  prayer  of 
the  merchants  to  Colbert :  •*  repeal,  re- 
P«al,  and  enact  not,**  is  the  analogous 
wish  of  the  ship-owners  of  Britain. 


The  following  statement  is  conclusive 
against  a  leading  argtmient  of  Lord 

ShefTield. 

«*  An  account  of  the  nmnber  of  Vessels,  with 
the  amount  of  their  Tonnage,  which  have 
besiii  built  and  registered  in  the  several  ports 
of  the  Diitish  empire,  between  the  6th  of 
Jaimarv,  l/QO,  and  tlie  6tii  of  January, 
ItfUii.  ' 

Tears.  Ve%$€U.  Tonnage, 
In  the  year  1790  -  8^27  -  71,0gi0 
17<J1  -  y'sri  .  6'8,()f)3 
3702  -  7«)  -  68,1)40 
17()3  -  800  -  75,085 
17J)4  -  714  -  60,021 
1793     -      719     -       72,181 

1796  -       823     -      94,972 

1797  -     •  7i>6     -       86,242 

1798  -       833     -       80,319 

1799  -       858     -       90,044 

1800  -     1041     -     134,188 

1801  -     1065     -     122,.5r}3 

1802  -     1902     -     125,942 
*^  From  lhis^siaicmcutitap|)cac^  tliat  ia  the 
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year  preceding  these  acts,  the  number  of 
ships  built  in  Britain  did  not  exceed  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  ;  tons,  seventy-two 
thousand;  but  after  the  operaiion  of  the 
acts,  the  ships  built  in  one  vear  exceeded 
twelve  hundred  ;  tons,  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  ;  and  in  the  three 
last  years  the  rise  is  progressive ;  whence  it  is 
evident,  indeed  obvious,  that  all  the  pathetic 
lamentations  of  his  lordship  for  the  decline  of 
our  ship-building  are  without  any  foundation 
in  fact ;  because,  in^^tcad  of  declining,  ship- 
building has  risen  from'  seven  hundred  in 


the  year  to  twelve  hundred,  and  a  mnclx 
grca;Vr  proportion  of  toimnj^e." 

This  controversy  is  of  great  national 
momenti  and  owes  important  elucida- 
tions to  the  information  and  insight  of 
Mr.  Cock.  Not  only  pur  commercial 
prosperity,  but  our  national  independ- 
ence hang  on  the  maintenance  of  our 
naval  ascendancy.  It  is  to  T^ietis  that 
we  must  look  for  defence  against  the 
hundred-handed  Briareus  ot  military 
rapacity,  whom  all  men  call  Bonaparte. 


Art.  XXXV.  The  Claims  ef  the  Briiub  West  India  Colonisis  to  the  Right  of  ohtaihin^^ 
necessary  Supplies  from  J!merica^  and  of  employing  the  necessary  Meatu  of  ejfectuady  oh* 
iaining  those  Supplies  under  a  limited  and  duly  rrgulated  IiUcrcourse^  stated  and  vindi- 
cated', in  Antnver  to  Lord  Sheffield's  Stricturesihy  G-  W.  Jordan,  Esq,  F.  R.  S»  Colo* 
nial  yfgentfor  Barbadoes*    8vo.  pp.  120. 


•«  Those  various  squadrons  variously  dcsign'd. 
Each  vessel  freighted  with  a  several  load, 
£ach  squadron  waiting  for  a  several  wiud| 
All  find  but  one."— • 

For,  under  our  navigation-laws,  to  Bri- 
tain, to  Britain,  is  the  compulsory  des- 
tination, of  what  neighbours  are  bid- 
ding for,  and  the  metropolis  glutted 
witn.  But  one  should  begin  with  the' 
eggy  and  not  with  the  clucking. 

"  In  a  conference  with  the  chancellor  of 
the  excheouer,  on  the  lath  of  March,  the 
minister,  oesiring  to  know  to  what  extent  it 
was  proposed  to  open  the  American  inter- 
course, the  committee  in  attendance  answer- 
ed. That  the  colonists  demanded  only  such 
an  infcereoorse,  as  hj  furnishing  them  in  the 
cheapest  manner  with  some  sorts  of  pro- 
visions, lumber,  and  cattle,  might  render 
their  intercourse  with  the  mother-country 
still  more  advantageous,  since  all  their  efforts 
fis  agriculturists,  or  as  manufacturers,  must 
depend  on  their  being  supplied  with  suste- 
nancCf  raw  materials,  ana  means  of  labour, 
and  with  packages  to  send  their  produce  into 


Great  Britain,  and  that  in  the  opinion  of  ilie 
deputation,  these  objects  might  be  accom- 
plished, if  vessels  of  a  size,  unfitted  for 
crossing  the  Adantic,  might  be  permitted  to 
bring  the  articles  in  Question  to  tne  West  In- 
dies, and  to  take  bacK  the  bare  value  of  such 
cargoes  in  so^ar,  coffee,  or  any  other  produce 
of  the  colonies.  I'he  chancellor  of  the  ex* 
chemier  expressed  hipoself  favourably,  as  to 
the  fairness  and  moderation  of  this  proposal , 
but  declined  as  at  that  time  to  enter  into  the 
discussion.'* 

This  proposal  is  here  defended  with 
copious  and  satisfactory  argoments 
against  the  opposition  of  lord  Sheffield, 
whose  inflexible  attachment  to  the  navi- 
gation-laws we  have  already  sufficiently 
criticized.  Let  it  be  recollected,  that 
the  North- American  colonies  were  disaf- 
fected by  obstinately  delaving  to  infringe 
on  the  navigation  laws  ;  let  it  be  observ- 
ed, that  symptoms  are  multiplying  in 
the  West-Indies  of  a  disposition  to  ad* 
vance  similar  claims,  and  to  pursue  a 
similar  redress. 


Art.  XXXVI.     The  Opportunity;  or,  Reasons  for  jilHance  with  St.  Domingo,  fy  the 
Author  of  the  Crisis  of  the  Sugar  Colonies..    8vo.  pp.  156. 


THE  Crisis  of  the  Sugar-colonies,  a 
former  book  of  this  writer,  was  review- 
ed, vol.  I.  p.  401  ;  bis  new  work  will  be 
read  with  equal  interest.  He  is  a  sort 
of  literary  1  oussaint,  skilfully  and  dar- 
ingly anxious  for  the  liberty  of  the  ne- 
groes ;  but,  in  his  plans  of  practical  con- 
duct, premature  for  easy  success.  He  is 
impatient  of  inaction,  and  has  not  acquir- 
ed that  political  wisdom,  which  consists 
in  meddling  the  least  possible.  After 
detailing,  with  much  information,  the 
state  of  San  Domingo,  his  advice  to  the 


prime  minister  of  Great  Britain  is  thus 
given : 

'*  You  ought,  sir,  I  conceive,  to  acknow- 
ledge, without  delay,  the  liberty  of  ihe'ne- 
poes  of  St.  Domingo,  and  to  enter  into 
tcederal  engagements  with  them  as  a  sove- 
reign and  independent  people ;  and  you  ought 
farther,  not  only  to  grant,  but,  if  necessary, 
to  volunteer  a  guarantee  of  their  independ- 
ence against  the  republic  of  France. 

•*  Should  this  proposition  startle  at  first, 
by  its  apparent  boldness,  it  is  no  mort  than  X 
ex]wct.  So  let  me  again  hint,  did  the  opi- 
uion  maintained  ni  ilio  Cr'it'is,  llmi  ihc  cw« 
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to9sal  remiWic  of  France,  the  terror  of  con- 
tinental Europe,  couKI  not  with  all  its  force, 
crush  this  same  petty  community  of  negroes. 
So  it  might  be  added,  did  at  its  first  promul- 
gation, almost  every  opinion  or  measure  of 
national  policy,  which  in  this  age  of  wonders 
has  uhiniately  proved  to  have  been  wi«ic. 
These  are  times  in  which  hesitating  choice 
and  tardy  decision  will  gencrallv  be  found  ,it 
a  fault,  and  in  which  a  British  statesman 
should  remember  Cato's  maxim,  that 
*•  —  Fear  admitted  into  public  councih 
**  Betrays  like  treason."— 

'*  But  should  you  favour  me  with  a  patient 
attention,  you  will,  perhaps,  find  that  the 
course  here  proposed,  though  a  decided,  is 
not  a  rash  one:  that  the  measures  I  recom- 
mend are  bold  in  appearance  only,  not  in  re- 
ality ;  and,  that  they  arc  in  trnth  essential  to 
any  plan  of  colonial  policy,  from  which  fu- 
ture security  can  be  expected  or  hoped. 

*'  Let  not  my  advice  be  prejudged  at  the 
outset  by  that  dislike  of  innovation  in  the 
abstract,  which  the  experience  of  the  age  haff 
inspired.  A  new  order  of  things  has  arisen 
in  the  West  Indies,  to  which  former  prece- 
dents are  quite  inapplicable.  The  British 
statesman  has  there  no  beaten  path  tp  pursue  ; 
he  has  a  new  country  before  him,  and  a  new 
road  to  explore.  An  unprecedented  revolu- 
tion has  rent  asunder  our  old  colonial  policy, 
and  farther  perseverance  in  it,  out  of  mere 
respect  to  its  antiquity,  w^ould  savour  more 
of  pedantry  than  pruaence :  its  former  wis- 
dom, had'  it  indeed  been  wise,  would,  per* 
hapsy  be  the  clearest  evidence  of  its  future 
folly. 

**  It  was,  I  grant,  a  fundamental  maxim 
of  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  who  possessed 
colonies  in  the  Antilles,  that  the  supremacy 
of  the  European  race,  and  the  depression  of 
the  African,  must  be  at  all  times,  and  at  the 
ezpence  of  every  other  public  principle,  main- 
tained. It  was  a  rule  paramount  in  import- 
ance to  all  national  rivalshipe,  and  to  all  na- 
tional onarrels.  There  was  an  ilitercomm;i- 
nity  ot  feelings  and  privileccs  among  the 
white-shinned  colonists,  which,  when  the 
subordination  of  negroes  was  in  question, 
made  English  and  Fiencli,  Dutch  and  Spa- 
nish, European  friend  and  European  enemyi 
very  unimportant  distinctions. 

'*  But  this  strong  chain  of  sympathy, 
forged  by  mutuality  of  despotic  al^use,  and 
rivetted  by  a  sense  of  common  danger,  has 
been  broken  by  the  same  shock  that  over- 
threw the  social  edifices  of  Europe  ;  and  ef- 
fects have  followed,  of  which  tne  stability 
can  now  no  more  be  doubted,  than  the  no- 
velty or  the  importance. 

"An  African  people,  insubordinated  to 
any  European  inhabitants  of  the  same  terri- 
tory, and  independent  of  all  exterior  govern- 
ment, is  planted  in  the  centre  of  the  Antil- 
les ;  and  posi>tM»es  an  entire  island,  the  most 
important  of  the  group  :  an  island  of  far 
gT<-atcr  extent  than  anv  other  (Cuba  alone 
excepted)  in  the  whole  VVe^tcrn  Archipelago, 


and  which,  in  population  and  prodace,  was 
lately  euual  to  all  the  rest  united. 

*•  This  new  society  has  already  proved  it- 
self, in  its  very  infancy,  unconquerable  by 
the  greatest  powers  in  the  civilized  world, 
having  successively  defended  its  freedom  and 
its  territorv  against  the  long  continued  hos-. 
tility  of  Great  Britain  at  one  period,  and 
agi^amst  the  vast,  imj>etuou8,  persevering,  and 
merciless  efforts  of  France  at  another.  By 
power  and  victory,  therefore,  as  well  as  by 
freedom  and  independency,  is  the  African 
race  raised  from  its  late  prostrate  and  despised 
state  in  this  very  considerable  part  of  the 
West  Indies.  Instead  of  that  abject  and 
brutal  condition,  wiiich  was  before  their 
imivcrsal  lot,  the  black  islanders  may  now 
reasonably  elevate  their  heads  aboxi?  their 
pale-faced  neighbours  ;  for,  whether  their 
country  shall  remain  permanently  severed 
from  the  dominion  of  France  or  not,  it 
possesses  a  potential  independency,  of  which 
none  of  its  nci^rhbours  can  boast;  while 
they  continue  to  lean  for  support  and  pro- 
tection upon  distant  states,  St.  Dommgo 
is  found  to  be  able  not  only  to  sustain  itself 
without  the  aid  of  those  states,  bnt  to  set  the 
greatest  of  them  at  defiance. 

**  To  persist,  after  so  extreme  a  revolution » 
in  our  anterior  policy,  would  be  more  irra- 
tional, than  even  to  retain  the  prejudices  by 
which  that  policy  was  introduced  and  uphela. 
If  we  can  be  so  far  the  dupes  of  preposses- 
sion as  still  to  hold  these  sable  heroes  and  pa- 
triots personally  cheap,  let  us  at  least  respect 
their  pou-er,  and  advert  to  the  danger  of  still 
acting  towards  them  upon  principles  of  Crc- 
olian  antipathy  and  contempt.** 

The  method  chosen  for  recommend- 
ing this  opinion  is  hy  "showing  any  other 
plan  of  conduct  to  be  mischievous.  Our 
author  thus  classes  the  possible  lines  o£ 
proceeding. 

**  The  first  step  towards  a  right  choice,  is 
to  survey  attentively  the  different  objects 
among  which  we  have  to  chuse  ;  and,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  that  in  this  ca?c  there  are,  in  a 

General  view,  but  four  different  paths  of  con- 
uct,  in  one  of  which  you  must  of  necessity 
tread,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  something  of 
each.    They  arc, 

'*  1st.  To  interdict  all  commercial  inter- 
course whatever,  between  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects and  the  people  of  St.  Domingo.' 

*'  Sd.  To  permit  such  intercourse,  but 
without  any  conventional  basis. 

*•  3d.  To  enter  into  some  commercial  trea- 
ty or  convention  with  the  negro  cliiets,  not 
involving  any  relations  closer  than  those  of 
general  amitv  and  trade. 

'*  4th.  lo  adopt  the  decisive  measures 
which  1  have  ventured  to  recommend.'* 

And  why  not  sit  with  folded  jfrms, 
and  do  nothing  ?  Let  those,  who  can 
£nd  iJicir  aiivantagc  in  aaninauihorizcJ 
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commerce  with  San  Domingo,  and  who 
sure  content  to  run  the  risks  of  plunder 
and  confiscation,  without  expecting  the 
metropolitan  country  to  avenge  such 
catastrophes,  seize  the  opportunity  of 
trade.  But  if  government  undertakes 
either  to  interdict,  or  to  permtt»  or  to  limit 
the  commercial  relations  of  its  subjects 
with  the  free  blacks ;  it  must  employ 
force  to  prevent,  or  to  protect,  or  to  re- 
gulate such  intercourse  ;  and  it  mu«t  at- 
tempt to  punish  the  very  probable  sei**^^ 
zures  of  skiffs  and  massacres  of  crews, 
which*  in  their  fits  of  rapacity,  the  black 
barbarians  will  occasionally  perpetrate. 
The  mom^t  govemmflnt  is  provoked 
to  employ  force,  a  new  foolish  and 
hopeless  attempt  at  the  conquest  of  San 
Domingo  must  begin,  and  a  drain  of 
men  and  treasure  must  be  opened,  as  de- 
«mctive  to  our  interests  as  to  our  repu- 
tation. 

San  Domingo,  under  its  black  chiefs, 
will  probably  become  the  great  slave- 


«naiket  of  the  West  Indies*  As  soon  af 
every  vestige  of  white  civilization  is  abo- 
lished, and  the  few  instruments,  utensils^ 
and  ornaments,  inherited  from  the  Euro- 
peans,  are  used' up,  the  blacks  will  begin 
to  sell  one  another  in  order  to  obtain 
more.  Their  courage  and  idleness  ^'ill 
prefer  a  predatory  war  with  each  other 
for  captives,  to  the  slow  toil  of  raising 
sugar,  coffee,  or  cotton,  with  which 
muskets  and  mm  might  also  be  pur- 
chased. They  will  buy  women,  practise 
polygamy,  rear  children,  and  sell  men  ; 
and  thus  accommodate  the  productir::i 
and  breed  of  negroes  to  the  effectual  de- 
mand of  the.neighbourhood .  The  West 
India  islands  will  then  be  stocked  with 
labourers  on  a  much  cheaper  footing 
than  from  Africa;  and  with  labourers 
horn  to  the  climate,  and  not  likely  to 
die  in  the  seasoning.  This,  at  least,  is 
the  most  natural  tendency  an^  termin«« 
tionof  negro  insurrection. 


Art.  XXXVII.  A  PostUmin'ous  Preface  to  the  HUtnrUal  Review  of  the  State  of  Ireland^ 
by  F.  Plowden«  Esq^  ccntain'mg  a  Statement  nf  the  Author's  Communicatiotu  vath  the 
Right  Hon.  H.  Addtngtoth  nvd  same  of  his  Colleagues^  upon  the  Subject  of  that  IVork  ; 
tome  Strictures  upon  the  Falsities  of  the  British  Critic,  and  other  anonyntouf  Traduceri 
of  the  Irish  Nation,  iSfc,     4to.  pp.  45. 


IN  our  last  volume,  at  p.  248,  the  larffc 
work  is  analyzed,  to  which  this  pamph- 
let, widi  Irisn  aptness,  is  entitled  a  post- 
liminious  preface.  It  replies  to  some 
animadversions  of  the  British  Critic,  and 
it  narrates  a  sort  of  chaffering  with  Mr. 
Addington,  about  the  political  complex- 
ion  of   the  Historical  Review,   which 


throws  a  diverting  light  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  verdict  of  posterity  is  often 
put  Up  to  auction,  and  the  trumpet  of 
fame  minted  upon  discount  into  drach- 
mas. '1  he  observations  on  lord  Redes- 
dale's  letters  are  neither  exteu&ive  nor 
important* 


Art.  XXXVIir.  Strictures  upon  an  Historical  Reviev  of  the  State  of  Treland,  iyT.V  tow* 
DEN',  £sj»  or  a  Just'tfieation  of  the  Conduetofthe  EngRst)  Governments  in  that  Country ,  from 
the  Reign  of  Henry  the  Second  to  the  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  8vo.  pp.  232; 


THESE  Strictures  on  Mr.  Plowden*s 
Historical  Review  of  die  State  of  Ire- 
land have  already  appeared  piece-meal 
in  the  British  Critic :  they  are  animated 
by  a  party-spirit  of  an  opposite  kind  from 
that  by  which  Mr.  Piowden  is  actuated. 

The  statesman  teill  prefer  IVjT.  Plow- 
cen's  point  of  view.     He  enters  into  the 

frievances  of  the  Irish  nation,  he  justt^ 
es  their  complaints,  he  extenuates  their 
rebellion,  he  encouras^es  them  to  hope 
from  the  union  a  policy  more  tolerant, 
and  a  treatment  more  generous.  This 
spirit  of  confession,  concession,  and 
amcitdment  is  clearly  the  balsam  ifbr  in- 
fusing affection,  where  wounds  of  dead- 
ly hate  have  pierced  so  deep.     It  is  the 


proper  method  of  attaching  Ireland  10 
the  union,  and  of  making  one  nation  out 
of  provinces  so  lately  at  civil  war.  Had 
the  severities  been  adequately  provoked, 
it  would  be  expedient  to  forget  the  pro* 
vocKtion. 

The  British  Critic,  on  the  contrary,  is 
solicitous  in  every  possible  case  to*  deny 
the  ill-usage :  if  there  is  nothing  to  blame 
in  the  conduct  hitherto  observed  toward 
Ireland,  there  is  nothing  to  alter.  Every 
woe  is  to  ake  ahew,  every  wound  to 
bleed  afresh.  ,X)atholics  will  be  perse* 
cuted  as  bcfere,  under  pretence  of  jaco- 
binism ;  torture  and  military  outrage 
will  be  substituted  once  more  to  humani* 
tj  and  justice ;  and  insurrection  agata 
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-incurred  to  draw  off  invasion  from  Great 
Britain  —  if  the  governing  classes 
continue  to  view  with  approbation  the 
sacrifice  of  one  sect  to  the  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  of  another. 

fiut  whatever  objections  we  may  feel 
to  the  temper  and  tendency  of  this 
pamphlet,  we  admire  in  many  respects 
its  execution.  Great  reading  of  the  Irish 
historians,  and  of  the  connected  sources 
of  intelligence,  is  displayed ;  and  many 
local  inattentions  of  Mr.  Plowden  are  in* 
dicated  with  more  harshness  than  the 
mere  Icve  of  truth  would  have  inspired. 


but  with  more  penetration  than  it  would 
become  him  to  overlook  in  a  future  edi- 
tion. 

What  is  most  exceptionable  in  the 
first  portion  of  these  Strictures  drew 
some  animadversions  from  Mr.  Plowden 
in  his  late  Postliminious  Pretace,  where 
he  accuses  his  reverend  antagonist  of 
doitlodyuamy^  or  servility  to,  power :  but 
there  is  yet  room,  on  his  part,  for  criti- 
cism more  detailed,  for  investigation 
'^ore  particular,  and  for  a  defence  move 
satisfactory. 


Art.  XXXIX.     CorresporuUnce  hetween  the  Right  Hon,  Lagd  ReJe^dale^- Lord  High 
ChanccUor  of  Ireland ^  and  tht  Right  Hon.  tie  Earl  of  FingalL     8vo.  pp.  51. 


A  MODEST  Apology  for  the  Ro- 
man  Catholics  of  Great  Britain  was 
printed  in  1800,  for  Dr.  Geddes,  con- 
taining a  most  learned  and  argumenta^ 
tive  reply  to  all  die  arguments  against 
cathoirc  emancipation,  which  the  super* 
stition  of  bigotry  has  imagined,  the  so* 
phistry  of  office  professed,  or  the  jea- 
lou  sy  of  tyranny  inforced.  It  is  a  pamph* 
let  which  exhausts  the  topic,  and  which, 
not  to  have  read  .is  a  reproach  to  the 
literary  acquirements  of  lord  Redes- 
dale.  Yet  his  lordship  cannot  have  pe- 
rused this  deservedly  celebrated  work, 
or  he  could  surely  never  have  penned  the 
following  words : 

"  I  can  consife  no  man  (whatwef  his 
profession  of  loyalty  may  be)  aa  truly  the 
foj-al  sCibjc^t  of  a  king,  whom  he  thus  hoWs 
up  to  his  people  as  the  object  of  disaffection, 
nay,  of  hatred,  because  that  king  holds  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  in  matters  of  religion  from 
thoM  who  adhere  to  tlie  seo  of  Rome,  and 
because  he  refuses  any  obedienccj  in  mailers 
.tetn|)oral,  to  that  see/'* 

Where  such  preposterous  opinions  are 
imputed  to  the  people  by  the  magistrate 
^fithout  scruple  and  without  foundation, 
a  reciprocal  mistrust  must  prevail,  and 
a  consequent  aversion  be  eventually  ge- 
sierated.  Confidence  attracts,  precaution 
repels  allegismce.  A  persevering  sys- 
tem of  counter-intrenchment  and  mutual 
suspieion  is  sujrf>  s^c  length,  to  bring  on 
inaurrection  and  persecution.  Civil  war 
knows  only  alternations  of  evil,  the  ca- 
pricious licentiousness  of  anarchy,  or  the 
juniform  oppression  of  military  prevs^- 
knco     Let  the  magistrate  tl^eti,  if  t09 


conscious  of  unktndness  to  dare  to  sleep, 
at  least  qfect  to  slumber ;  and  let  him 
recollect  tnat  rebellions  have  nsually  suc- 
ceeded to  the  assertion  of  extravagant 
prerogatives,  and  to  the  dissemination 
of  opprobrious  accusations.  How  shall 
his  majesty's  conscience  be  lulled  and 
soothed  into  repose ;  if,  while  he  wears 
a  title  to  the  crown,  resulting  from  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  one  implied 
condition  of  Ireland's  assent,  the  eman- 
cipation of  her  catholic  people,  should 
peevishly  and  treacheronslybe  any  longer 
withheld  by  ministers  ?  'Fhe  indignant 
honour  of  the  sovereign  will  surely  dis- 
miss such  servants. 

A  taste  for  uniformity^  savs  Montes- 
quieu, infallibly  stamps  a  vulgar  mind. 
Why  should  the  same  trees  be  made  to 
grow  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  lake  ? 
leave  the  Lombard y  poplars  there,  and 
the  beeches  of  Sazonv  here.  It  might 
have  been  wished  for  Uie  sake  of  the  arts, 
that  the  catholic  religion,  which  favours 
a  splendid  worship,  had  prevailed  in  the, 
richer  country  ;  and  that  protestantism, 
which  has  been  ibund  more  conducive  to 
the  instruction  of  the  lower  classes,  and, 
consequently,  to  their  advancement  in 
life,  had  prevailed  in  the  poorer  country. 
If  a  greater  variety  of  sects  were  every 
where  contrasted,  and  in  practical  ac- 
tivity, it  is  probable  that  each  class  of 
society  would  adhereto  the  form  of  wor* 
ship  most  adapted  to  its  own  moral  inte- 
rests and  intellectual  acquirements ;  and 
that  all  would  be  better  provided  with  ^ 
credible  and  a  vital  religion. 
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AfcT.   XL.      jin  Inquiry  Into  the  Causes   of  Popular  Duconicnts  in   Ireland^  by  an 
IrLb  Country  Gcnsieman*     8vo.  pp.  74-. 


THIS  author,  who  is,  on  every  ac- 
count, worthy  of  attention,  classes  the 
eauses  of  the  popular  discontents  of 
Ireland  under  the  following  heads,  and 
allots  to  each  a  chapter  of  comment. 

•*  1.  The  recollection,  which  exists  in 
Ireland,  of  being  a  conquered  people. 

'*  -».  The  great  confiscations  of  private  pro- 
perty. 

**  3.  Tlw  distinctions  between  the  proles- 
tants  and  roman  catholics. 
.    •*  4.  The  distinctions  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  of  England,  the  protes- 
tants,  and  presbyterians. 

«*  5.  Tithes. 

*«  6.  The  dcjsradcd  state  of  the  peasantry. 

•'  7.  The  influence  of  a  republican  party. 

*«  8.  The  union. 

1.  For  the  first  ground  of  discontent, 
there  is  no  complete  remedy :  the  past 
cannot  unhappen,  nor  caii  its  records  be 
obliterated.  But  the  Irish  authors  can 
explain  to  their  fellow-subjects  the  ex- 
treme absurdity  of  hereditary  hatreds, 
and  of  taking  amiss,  at  the  hands  of  the 
present  generation,  things  performed 
without  their  concurrence.  Tnis  ground 
of  discontent  is  disgraceful  to  the  igno- 
rance and  bigotry  of  the  Irish. 

2.  The  ancient  confiscations  of  pri- 
vate property  were,  no  doubt,  unjust. 
The  right  of  the  original  proprietor  must 
always  have  resulted  from  habitual  un- 
disturbed possession.  A  new  prescrip- 
tive claim  has  now  grown  up  in  behalf 
of  the  new  holders,  and  the  law  of  all 
nations  recognizes  a  prescription  of  two 
generations  as  a  valid  title.  The  only 
persons,  who  have  a  right  to  complain  of 
confiscations,  are  those  bom  during  the 
original  tenure ;  because  their  education 
and  station  in  life  may  have  been  ac- 
commodated to  the  possession ;  but  those 
born  after  the  privation  are,  of  course," 
reared  accordingly,  and  are  brought  up 
to  work  if  they  cannot  afford  to  play. 

3.  and  4.  The  distinctions  between  the 
catholics,  the  church  of  Englanders,  or 
bucerists,  and  the  calvinists,  are  a  dis- 
grace to  the  party  in  power.  We  trust 
the  late  bloodshed  is  to  be  the  last  which 
intolerance  will  be  able  to  spill. 

5.  Tythes  are  commutable  for  modus- 
ses,  and  will,  we  hope,  in  due  time,  be 
so  commuted,  both  in  England  and  in 
Ireland  ;  tlie  modusses  might  then  be 


fimded  on  the  same  plan  as  the  land-tax^ 
was  redeemed,  and  thus  the  ecclesiastical 
pensioners,  like  the  other  public  servants, 
would  have  goveniment-security  for 
their  incomes,  and  agriculture  would  be 
delivered  from  this  ill-contrived  burden, 
natural  enough  in  Palestine  before  the 
invention  of  money,  but  a  disgrace  to 
the  civilization  of  this  age,  and  retained 
only  by  the  lazy  superstition  of  the  Spa- 
niards, and  by  the  English. 

6.  The  state  of  the  peasantry  does  not 
seem  capable  of  legislative  improvement » 
with  the  growth  of  industry  and  opu- 
lence, labour  will  rise  in  value,  and  in- 
struction  be  offered  for  sale ;  but  in  the 
meanwhile,  the  remedy  is  not  easy. 

7<  That  a  republican  party  should  ex- 
ist in  Ireland,  and  throughout  Europe, 
and  under  all  hereditary  constitutions  o( 
government,  is  neither  to  be  wondered 
at,  nor  perhaps  to  be  regretted  :  such 
persons  are  continually  indicating  pub- 
lic grievances,  and  pointing  out  to 
governments  the  laws  and  institutions 
which  require  amendment.  Like  the 
censors  of  the  Roman  republic,  they 
go  about  finding  fault  for  the  pob- 
lic  good ;  their  mission  is  to  abate  nui- 
sances, their  occupation  to  denounce 
abuses,  their  business  to  detect  wrongs. 
It  may  require  some  monkish  self-denial 
to  enlist  in  such  an  order,  Ivhich,  by  the 
management  of  the  magistrate,  is,  for 
the  most  part,  excluded  from  offices  of 
profit  and  dis^nction  :  but  the  order  it- 
self ought  carefully  to  be  kept  alive  by 
the  protection  of  juries,  and  the  reverence 
of  the  people. 

8.  The  union  appears  to  us  greatly 
undervalued  by  this  writer.  •  The  indc^ 
pendence  of  parliament  is  obviously  in- 
creased  by  the  junction  ;  and  from-  the 
independence  of  parliament,  whenever 
it  is  sufficient  to  dictate  ministers  to  the 
crown,  will  flow  a  purer  and  wiser  legis* 
lation.  An  entire  community  of.  laws 
and  taxes  would  emancipate  and  enrich 
both  countries.  The  larger  the  circuit 
of  empire  comprehended  under  a  given 
representation,  the  greater  the  chance 
for  exalted  talents  in  the  statesmen : 
Ireland  is  too  small  for  self-government* 
and  cannot  grow  the  requisite  crop  of 
merit. 
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Art.  XLI.  a  Dsscrlpttott  of  the  Condition  and  Manners  of  the  Peasantry  of  Ire* 
land^such  as  they  were  between  the  years  17B0  and  1790  «*  by  Robert  Bbll^  LL.B* 
8vo.  pp.  43. 


IN  all  stages  of  society  there'is  great 
inequality  of  welfare :  some  have  much, 
and  some  have  little  to  spend,  and,  if 
the  attention  of  the  people  is  drawn  to 
their  comparative  condition  in  life,  there 
must  always  be  motives  of  discontent. 
Certain  grievances  can  be  redressed  by 
government;    all  those,    for    instance, 
which  result  from  positive  statutes.  Those 
laws,  which  prohibit  the  combinations 
of  journeymen,  can  be  repealed;   and 
thus   labour  may  be  assisted  in  secur- 
ing a  less  inadequate  reward.      Those 
laws  which  prohibit  the  importation  of 
com,  can  be  repealed ;  and  thus  the  food 
of  the  people  can  be  cheapened  to  a  lower 
average.      Those  laws    which  exclude 
from  offices  of  emolument,  persons  who 
have  got  by  heart  particular  catechisms, 
can  be  repealed  ;  and  thus  the  jealousies 
of  emulation  may  be  restricted  to  tlie 
comparison  of  merit.     Other  grievances 
cannot  be  redressed  by  ejovernment ;  all 
those,  for  instance,  which  result  from  the 
want  of  demand  for  labour  and  produce. 
If  worsted  stuflFs  go  out  of  fashion,  go- 
vernment cannot  bcitow  on  the  towns, 
engaged  in  such  branches  of  manufac- 
lure,  their  pristine  prosperity :  the  returns 
of  the  merchant,  and  the  wages  of  the 
journeymen,  must  incur  a  proportionate 
diminution  ;   until  tlie  superfluous  capi- 
tals, and  superfluous  hands,  are  expelled 
into  more  promising  situations.      If  a 
country  is  thinly  inhabited,  imperfectly 
intersected  by  roads,  and  seldom  visited 
by  travellers,  the  demand  for  hay,  milk, 
horses,  and  similar  objects  of  agriculture, 
which  owe  their  value  to  their  locality, 
will  not  recompense  the  farmer  liberally 
for  their  production.     In  the  one  case, 
we  ought  to  expostulate  with  the  magis- 
trate, and  to  solicit  his  interference  ;  in 
the  other  case,  we  ought  calmly  to  await 
the  natural  effects  of  the  progress  of  opu- 
lence, of  population,  and  of  invention. 
The  condition  of  the  peasantry  of  Ire- 
land is  bad  ;  but  it  results  less  from  su- 
perflaous  laws,  than  from  deficient  riches. 
The  catholic  emancipation  would  benefit 
the  civilized  classes,  not  the  poorer :  these 
must  await  the  growth  of  towns,  to  find 
a  better  market  for  their  industry.     The 
multiplication  of  banks,  the  consequent 
^ibundance  of  paper-money,  the  compe- 
tition of  lenders  to  accommodate  specu- 
lative adventurers^  these  are  the  processes 


by  which  the  foundation  of'  manufac- 
tures, of  fisheries,  of  commerce,  is  ac- 
complished. The  speculators  in  com* 
who  occasion  a  temporary  dearth,  are 
the  most  efficient  patrons  of  agriculture. 
Poverty  is  not  to  be  cured  by  describing 
it,  or  reasoning  about  it ;  but  by  the  en- 
deavour of  each  to  earn  much,  and  to 
save  something.  He,  who  betters  his 
own  condition  in  life,  assists  to  better 
that  of  every  fellow-citizen,  by  means 
of  the  demand  arising  from  his  expen- 
diture. 

This  writer  has  drawn  up  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  condition  of  the  Irish 
poor.  We  tliink  that  he  overrates  their 
former  well-being  ;  but  that  he  describes 
with  fidelity  their  actual  manners.  He 
has  collected  much  historical,  and  much 
ethical  information.  His  main  drift  seems 
to  be  the  organization  of  a  better  system 
of  popular  instruction ;  and  he  has  con- 
densed his  favourite  positions  in  an  appen- 
dix which  we  repeat. 

"  Perhaj)s  there  never  was  a  race  of  men 
ivho  liad  a  stronger  desire,  and  less  means, 
to  procure  scholasiic  information,  than  the 
wretched  pea^^antry  of  Ireland.  Great  num- 
bers of  them  were  ignorant  from  absolute 
neccbsity  ;  and  the  consciousness  of  that  ig- 
norance, often  became  a  source  of  unhappi- 
uess.  The  insirucilon  received  by  those 
children,  who  happened  to  be  sent  to  wliat 
they  called  a  school,  was  not  only  bad,  but 
sometimes  worse  than  no  instruction  at  all. 
Instead  of  expanding,  it  served  to  narrow 
their  minds ;  and  instead  of  inspiring  them 
with  notions  of  morality,  it  paved  the  way 
for  the  commission  of  every  species  of  vice. 

**  That  this  barbarous  system  was  caused 
by  that  government  whicli  long  ruled  over 
Ireland  with  violence,  oppression,  and  folly  j 
is  as  well  abccrtaincd  as  any  historical  fact 
can  be,  A  government  wnich  expects  its 
subjects  to  be  peaceable,  orderly,  and  obedi- 
ent to  the  laws,  must  take  care  to  have  the 
rising  generation  instructed  in  the  principles 
of  public  and  private  virtue.  But  the  old 
rulers  of  Ireland,  with  a  degree  of  sottish 
bigotry,  of  stupid  pride,  and  active  malevo- 
lence,' of  whicn  a  parallel  is  scarcely  to  be 
found  in  the  Turkish  history  ;  not  only 
forhore  to  encourage  public  instruction,  but 
did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  check  and 
crush  it.  The  laws  passed  in  the  reigns  of 
William  and  Anne,  with  a  view  of  convert- 
ing the  natives  of  Ireland  from  the  popish  lo 
the  ])ro*.cstant  religion,  by  force,  have  bcca 
already  noticed.  The  direct  and  avowed 
object  of  those  laws  was  to  sluaou(  all  l^itKl  of 
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mstruction  from  the  children  of  Irish  Homan 
1  at  holies.  If  ever  there  was  aoy  one  legis- 
lative measure  more  prepnant  with  fnllj-  and 
misrhicf  than  another,  rt  was  that  of  telling 
the  majority  of  the  subjects  they  must  not 
read,  unless  they  chwi^ed  their  religion,  ft 
was  a  law  of  such  monstrous  injustice  and 
tyranny,  as  to  render  the  enforcenient  of  it 
impracticable;  like  every  other  bad  law,  it 
vitiated  those  that  were  good  :  and  the  peo- 
ple, havinjj;  broken  through  it  from  necessity, 
^vcre  led  into  habits  of  disobedience  of  all 
law.  This  was  actually  the  case  of  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland.  They  openly  violated  all 
the  laws  that  forbade  them  to  be  instructed  ; 
und  they  did  so  in  a  manner  that  was  at  once 
degrading  to  the  legislature,  injurious  to 
tiYeraselvcs,  and  dangerous  to  the  state. 

"  The  onlv  way  by  which  the  catholic 
peasants  conla  have  been  prevented  from 
reading,  was  to  have  orderea  a  party  of  sol- 
diers to  be  posted  in  every  village^  and  to 
destroy  all  tne  pieces  of  printed  or  written 
paper  they  could  find.  Had  this  been  done, 
•>i»e  solitiiry  advantage  would  liave  followed. 
The  peasants,  learning  nothing  good,  would 
have  imbibed  nothing  that  was  Ixid,  in  the 
rnurse  o{  their  reading.  But,  in  the  very 
act  «f  violating  a  puhlie  law,  they  received  a 
rurtain  kind  of  instruction  which  was  worse 
than  ignorance.  Their  teachers  were  gene- 
Tally  men  of  the  very  lowest  class :  a  know- 
}ci.\i:fi  of  writingj  and  the  common  rules  of 
r:rithnicttc,  was  generally  considered  a  sufli- 
rirnit  qiialification  for  triem  to  assume  the 
i.ifice  of  schoolmasters,  fiut  of  moral  truths, 
of  history,  geography,  or  the  construction  of 
language,  they  knew  nothing.  Thev  could 
barely  read  a  couimon  English  book ;  and 
what  little  they  knew  of  the  English  lan- 
jcuage,  they  spoke  incorrectly.  Tliey  couM 
not,  therefore,  communicate  to  their  scholars 
what  they  did  not  know  themselves;  and, 
'fi'  they  could,  the  poverty  of  the  parents  put 
ii  out  of  their  power  to  procure  the  necessary 
books  for  the  children.  Books  that  could 
have  conveyed  any  knowledge  of  history  were 
loo  volummous,  and  consequently  too  dear 
to  be  purchased :  books  ot  morality  were 
ubove  tncir  comprehension  :  and  their  clergy 
would  not  permit  them  to  read  the  Bible  or 
Testament.  Their  r£»;uling  then,  consisted  of 
vile  stories,  which,  without  conveying  in- 
struction to  the  mind,  either  (illetf  it  with 
extravagant  roiTiantic  notions,  incompatible 
with  their  station  in  life  ;  or  gave  sco|)e  and 
activity  to  rhe  wor^^t  passions.  The  books 
that  were  used  at  these  wretched  schools, 
tended  as  much  to  prevciit  the  peasantry  of 
Ireland  from  becoming  good  subjects,  as 
finy  of  the  circumstances  already  noticed, 
liomaxices  describing  the  manners  of  barba- 
rous and  superstitious  ages,  were  not  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  youth  with  correct  noUoDS  of 
law  or  govern rtient  \  especially  when  ttnac« 
eompanied  with  any  other  kind  of  readings 
that  might  do  away  the  bad  impressions  they 
had  inade^     Jl^t  this  was  notqJl;  theenl 


would  have  been  comparatively  trifling,  If  the 
young  |>easants  had  read  notliing  worse  than 
the  wild  miraculous  tales  of  other  times  and 
countries.  The  histories  of  some  of  the  very 
worst  characters*  from  amon,<^  themselves^ 
also  formed  a  part  of  their  studies,  in  the 
perusal  of  thes6,  youth  beaime  familiarized 
to  offences  of  the  most  %'iolent  and  atrocious 
nature ;  and  were  taught  to  look  upon  rob- 
bers, incendiaries,  murderers,  and  vifdators  of 
women,  as  objects  of  adcniration.  The  tran- 
sition from  theory  to  practice  was  but  short. 
And  crimes  proceeded  more  frequently  from 
an  inherent  aepravit^*  in  the  perpetrators,  than 
from  that  desire  of  gain  which  constitute 
their  oriein  in  most  other  countries. 

"Besides  those  just  alluded  to,  the  conn- 
Iry  was  frcauently  inundated  with  another 
species  of  puolications,  |>erhaps  equally  as  de- 
structive to  public  and  private  morality.  Tliese . 
consisted  ol  songs  and  ballads,  composed  in 
the  vilest  and  the  coorscst  language,  and  con- 
veying; sentiments  the  most  obscene  and  vici- 
ous that  ever  tended  to  corrupt  the  human 
mind.  And  such  was  the  extent  to  which 
they  prevailed  among  the  lower  orders  of  th« 
Xriah,  that  their  priests  were  frequently  oblig- 
ed to  denounce  anathemas  from  the  altars, 
against  persons  who  shoidd  sing  or  repeat 
certain  ballads. 

•*  To  that  defective  and  pernicious  mode 
of  instruction  ahead v  noticed,  there  was  one 
exception,  which  the  philanthropic  mind 
cannot  contci»platc  without  some  degree  uf 
pleasure,  because  it  sliews  to  what  an  extent 
the  love  of  learning  prevailed  among  these 
people,  and  to  wliat  useful  puri)08cs  they 
might  have  been  converted,  unaer  any  sys- 
tem erected  on  the  basis  of  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice. An  English  gentleman,  whose  son  has 
stood  hun  in  skven  or  si  gut  uiwdred 
POUKDS,  before  he  acquired  that  insignificant 
portion  of  classical  learning  which  was  neces- 
sary to  qualify  him  for  admission  to  the  uni- 
vciiity  of  Oxford  j  will  hardly  believe  that 
the  sons  of  some  of  tb.e  mobt  indigent  and 
obscure  peasants  in  Ireland,  were  able  to 
study  and  become  acquainted  v*ith  the  best 
Greek  and  Roman  autliors ;  that  they  had 
tiste  to  discriminate  the  beauties  contained 
in  them;  and  frequently  conversed  with  each 
other  in  the  Li  tin  language  -,  which  (by  the 
bye)  they  spoke  much  more  correctly  thau 
English.  It  was  no  uncoiiunon  thing  to 
see  poor  lads  wiio  had  left  their  homes 
without  shoes  or  stockings,  or  perhaps  the 
smallest  sum  oi  money  m  their  pockets, 
wandering  through  the  country  in  search  of 
scholastic  instruction,  and  living  on  the 
bounty  of  those  whom  thev  had  applied  to 
for  relief,  whicH  was  hardly  ever  refused 
them.  In  this  latter  circumsunce  they  were 
distinguished  from  all  otlier  mendicants,  as 
well  as  in  the  compassionate  attention  they 
experienced  from  roost  people. — Tliey  called 
themselves  poor  scholars :  and  that  name  wat 
•Iways  a  sufficient  passport  for  a  temporary 
lodging  and  eatortaiauent^  the  house  oif 
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unv  pea-'Ont,  whose  hospitahk*  "Spirit  the 
Cf;Id  hand  of  want  had  not  extingnislud. 
Tlicy  wure  hardly  ever  refused  iuluiitlance 
into  any  school ;  where  they  were  instructed 
gratuitously ;  and  of  which  tlic  niai.tcr  took 
care  the>'  shouUl  not  be  reproached  for  their 
po^-erty.  In  return  for  this  kindness,  after 
tliey  had  made  some  proj^ress,  tliey  assisted  in 

•  teaching  the  voiinj5er  boys.  The  part  of  Ire- 
land to  which  poor  scholars  chiefly  resorted, 
was  Munslcr;  because  in  that  province  the 
classical  schools  were  always  the  best  and  the 
most  numerous.  Tlie  ultimate  object  which 
I  hey  had  in  view,  was  that  of  being  admitted 
into  the  Romish  priesthood.  If  they  were 
dllisent  in  their  studies,  and  correct  in  their 
conduct,  they  seldom  failed  of  having  their 
ambition  gratiHed.  Among  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic cler^-,  were  many    men  of  leiuning 

•and  exemplary  lives,  who  liad  acquired  their 
education    in    the    manner  just   described. 

-There  were  even  instances  of  some  poor 
scholars  having  been  admitted  into  the  uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  and  there  distinguished 
tiicmselves  by  their  progress  in  classical  and 
scientific  knowledge. 

"  It  would  be  forein;n  to  the  present  «ub- 
ject  to  enter  into  the  history  of  those  insti- 
tutions called  endowed*  and  chartered  schools, 
which  the  benevolent  zeal  of  individuals  had 
founded  from  their  private  property,  with  a 
vie%v  of  extending  the  protestant  religion.  It 
may  be  necessary,  however,  to  notice  them, 
so  fur  as  they  formed  a  part  of  that  general 
system  of  corruption  and  absurdity,  which 
prevailed  throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland. 
The  peasantry,  as  must  appear  from  what 
has  been  alfcady  said,  could  derive  no  benefit 
from  these  schools  :  for  such  of  them  as  liad 
not  fallen  into  abuse  and  decay,  Avere  inac- 
cessible to  the  children  of  any,  except  Pro- 
tectants. And  their  utility  was  ol  a  very 
limited  nature.  Kut  the  greater  number  of 
these  foundations  fparticuTarly  those  which 
hid  pro^li^ed  superior  advuutai!;e^',  and  to 
which  superior  endov/menti  had  f^ern  grant- 
t'i)  were  not  onlv  useless  and  mischievous. 

Art.  XLII 


While  tijey  nj^ij^lecled  and  injured  \he  cause 
of  karaing.  lUev  opciarcd  a.s  ao  many  inono- 
po!ii.>*,  to  drive'  all  fair  competition  out  of 
the  market.  Thcv  were  sinecure  places  for 
the  nominal  masters  of  them,  who  received 
almost  all  the  emoluments  arising  from  the 
endowments,  without  doinc:  any  public  ser- 
vice :  and  the  men  who  did  the  duty  that  was 
to  be  performed^  had  scarcely  a  sufficiency 
to  subsist  on.*  About  the  year  1787»  or 
1788,  certain  coramisslonerst  were  appoint* 
ed  by  parliament,  to  make  a  general  enquiry 
into  the  state  of  education,  and  of  the  schooU 
in  Ireland.  They  proceeded  in  their  enqui- 
ries with  the  most  Uiudable  activity,  zeal,  and 
perseverance.  They  performed  the  whole  of 
their  duty;  in  the  course  of  which,  they 
discovered  the  most  flagrant  and  shameful 
abuses.  %  The  public  was  given  to  under- 
stand that  all  these  would  be  radically  curedt 
and  that  a  great,  extensive,  andxcffectual  plan 
of  education  would  be  adopted  :  no  such 
thing  was  ever  done.  The  business  was 
hardly  proposed,  when  it  met  with  resistance, 
and  fell  to  the  ground.  Like  every  other  fair 
blossom  that  had  shot  forth  for  a  moment, 
as  it  were,  in  mockery  of  the  Irish  nation  -, 
this  was  blasted  by  the  pestilcaiial  breath  of 
selfishness  and  corruption." 

There  is  a  celebrated  work  of  Diderot, 
Df  r  Educaiion  puhHquty  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  empress  Catherine,  and 
which  has  had  its  influence  on  the  late 
philosophically  methodic  arrangement. 
For  providing  Russia  with  schools,  so 
honourable  to  the  benevolence  of  the 
czar  Alexander.  If  tlie  natural  growth 
of  instruction  ought  any  wher^  to  be  ac- 
celerated by  the  patronage  of  the  sove- 
reign, it  is  in  such  countries  as  Russia 
and  Ireland,  where  the  thinness  of  the 
middle  class,  and  their  local  distribution, 
prevents  that  dispersion  of  the  demand 
for  schools,  witliout  which,  instruction 


would  be  too  generally  inaccessible. 
Ohse^'Dnt'wns  atht  Rejlrrttons  an  the  State  of  Ireland  \  respectfully  tuhmUtedto 
the  Consideration  of  the  British  Kation  ;  by  Rob.  Stearne  Tig  he.  Esq,  8vo.  pp.  S8* 


and  its  ungenerous  jealousy  ?    Must  Re- 
admit with  th;;  Alvares  of  Voltaire, 

**  Nous  egorgeons  ce  peuple,  an  lieu  de  le 

Par  nous  tout  est  en  sang,  par  nous  tout  est 

en  pond  re  ; 
Et  nous  n  avons  du  ciei  imlt^^  qucle  foudre." 


THESE  Observations  deserve  every 
attention  for  their  equitable  object,  and 
their  propriety  of  execution.  May  they 
infuse  that  spirit  of  concession  and  repeal, 
sj  lone  the  vain  wish  of  every  friend  to 
the  realunion  of  the  Irish  and  the  British 
people  !.  Is  it  for  this  nation  to  have  to 
apologize  for  its  pusillanimous  mistrust, 

•  The  author  knew  of  one  school,  of  which  the  master  (a  beneficed  clergyman,  who 
Tievcr  went  near  it),  received  fifteen  nuNORRO  poukds  a  year  from  the  endowment:  while 
the  usher,  a  man  of  learning;,  who  did  all  the  duty,  had  but  fokty  111 

t  The  right  hon.  Isaac  C'orry,  member  for  Newry ;  and  the  late  right  hen.  JoliHi 
Hely  Hutchinson,  provost  of  Dublin  coUcpe,  were  among  the  number.  ' 

•  X  The  author  was  summoned  before  these  commibsiouers,  at  the  castle  of  Dublin,  in 
1788,  in  order  to  pive  information,  on  oath,  concerning  a  certain  institution,  of  which  the 
author  had  some  knowledge.  On  that  occasion,  he  stated  facts,  at  which  they  all  lifted  up 
their  hands,  with  astonishment  and  indignation.  C^  r^r^t-i\r> 
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Art.  3tLIIL    Thoughts  on  the  present  State  of  Ireland^  addressed  to  the  Memleri  t/ 
the  United  Parliament.     8vo.  p^.  60.    « 


THIS  pamphlet  is  written  with  much 
literary  skill ;  and  will  therefore  be  read 
with  pleasure  by  the  educated  public  :  it 
deserves  to  supply  an  extract. 

"  On  the  delicate  subject  of  tythes  ga- 
thered from  the  DOor  (I  mean  the  very  poor 
cottier  of  Irelano),  I  am  afraid  to  touch. 
The  question  has  been  often  argued,  and  has 
always  tenuinated  with  the  same  succ&ss  : 
but  my  object  is  the  ameHoration  of  tlie  con- 
dition of  the  poor.  Their  case  is  different,  iu 
one  point  of  view,  from  the  poor  of  any  other 
country— thev  are  taxed,  in  common  with 
•other  persuasions,  parochially  for  the  repairs 
of  a  church  which  they  dare  not  enter  under 
the  terrors  almost  of  excommunication;  they 
support  by  their  grudged  tenths  the  ministers 
of  a  religion  whom  they  never  address  but 
upon  those  occasions ;  they  must  build,  sup- 
port, and  maintain,  by  their  mite  of  sub- 
scription, their  own  house  of  worship,  their 
-bishops,  priests,  friars,  and  all  those 'set  in 
authority  over  them.  In  these  circumstances 
dare  I  suggest  the  possibilicv-  of  exempting 
those  from  the  spiritual  tax,  who  were  thought 
ol^ects  fit  to  be  relieved  from  the  tem]K>rat 
tax  ution  one  single  hearth,  some  few  years 
since  f  Could  there  be  an  exemption  from 
tythe  extended  to  the  Ijbouring  poor  of  those 
uncultivated  bogs,  which  they  might  thus  be 
induced  to  reclaun?  Suppose  for  the  life  of  the 
improver,  or  for  seven  years;  the  farmer  would 
find  his  advantage  in  leasing  to  the  labourer; 
thus  to  reap  thcadvantage  of  a  cukivated  spot 
atlcr  the  detcnnination  of  the  lea«^e,  and  the 
poor  labourer  to  enjoy  it,  for  the  fw^uefit  of 
himself  and  family,  after  Jthc  first  or  second 
vear.  The  ceneral  benefit  to  the  rountrv  at 
large  would  be  obvious,  nor  would  the  in- 
terests of  the  church  be  injured  in  any  man- 
ner, (save  perhaps  bv  this  innovation  upon 
-  tythes,)  because  we  all  kaow  that  thcbe  bogs 


produce  notliing  but  turf,  which  is  not  tythe- 
able,  but  that  when  reclaimed  they  produce 
most  excellent  crops,  and  in  their  course  of 
future  tillage  would  be  ultimately  of  advan- 
tage to  the  revenutt  of  the  church  itself,  as 
well  as  to  the  state ;  and  in  time,  by  this 
comparatively  slight  encoitragcment^  reclaim 
many  of  those  small  tracts  of  bogs,  which 
Mr.  Young,  the  agriculturist,  emphatically 
calls  *  heaps  of  dons,"  requiring  only  to  have 
seeds  thrown  into  them  to  make  the  .richest 
and  most  fertile  soils.  Beside  national  en- 
couragement from  parliament  for  the  im- 
provement of  theses  bogs,  in  which  all  are 
mtercstcd,  I  would  remunerate  the  cler|^- 
man  for  the  supposed  injury  by  an  assess- 
ment, by  grand  juries,  fore\'ery  acretoini- 
proved,  from  the  narish  or  barony  at  large. 
The  advantages  hi'id  out  by  the  Dublin  so- 
ciety do  not  reach  the  description  of  the 
poor  of  whom  I  speak ;  the  tracts  required 
to  be  improved  arc  beyond  his  capital  or  his 
means:  my  object  would  be  to  encourage 
the  very  poor  man^  to  reclaim  the  little  snots 
behind'  his  soPitary  cabin,  through  tnese 
dreary  tracts,  and  where  frequently  you  se* 
him  make  his  humble  sfttempt  under  all  the 
pressure  of  di (lie ul ties  that  snrround  htm  ; 
and  to  sufTcr  hiin  to  enjoy  the  (ruits  of  his^ 
labour  unclogged." 

It  would  he  fortunate  for  Ireland  if 
farming  would  become  so  unprofitable 
in  Great  Britam,  as  to  tempt  the  migrk- 
tion  fhither  of  young  farmers  educated 
in  our  habits  :  the  smallness  of  the  farms^ 
and  the  want  of  capital,  are  more  in 
fault  than  die  government,  in  not  occa- 
sioning a  better  cultivation  of  the  soil  of 
the  western  island.  That  will  keep 
pace  with  the  general  progress  of  opu- 
lence. 


Art.  XL IV.  jIn  Account  of  Louisiana  t  being  an  JUstract  of  Docuvnchis  delivered 
in  by%  or  transmitted  to^  J//*.  Jeffcr^on^.  ftesUient  of  the  United  States  of  AmericOf  and 
by  blm  laid  before  Congress^  and  published  b^  thdr  Order.     8yo.  pp.  43. 


THE  North  American  commonwealth 
is  not  likely  to  go  to  ^-ar  for  an  increase 
of  territory.  '1  he  recent  acquisition  of 
Louisiana  has  placed  at  tlie  disposal  of 
congress  a  vast  unknown  extent  of  coun- 
try tor  the  most  part  fertile  in  its  soil  and 
temperate  in  its  climate.  Into  this  the 
swarms  of  adventurers  from  the  Atlantic 
states  may  pour  for  centuries  without 
feeling  tliemselves  cramped  for  room» 
while  the  entire  possession  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi  excludes  French 
Kurigue  and  postpones  the  necessity  of 


any  serious  discussion  with  the  Spaniards 
till  the  chain  of  confederated  republics 
begins  to  press  upon  the  frontier  of 
Mexico.  The  information  which  has 
been  obtained  for  the  use  of  the  gOTem- 
ment  of  the  United  Sutes  is  arranged  in 
the  work  beibre  us  under  the  followio^ 
heads: 

I.   BOUNDARIES. 

The  western  boundaries  of  Lo«inans 
as  well  as  those  to  the  north  are  by  no 
means  accurately  defined;  the  course  of 
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tibe  litissUcippi  marks  a  very  distinct 
frontier  as  far  south  as  the  Sl^  lat.  but 
from  this  point  it  it  understood  by  the 
Ainericaas  that  the  eastern  line  runs  as 
far  back  at  least  as  the  riyet  Perdigo 
bey^aod  the  Mobile  river,  and  therefore 
iocludcs  a  part  of  West  Florida. 

2«  DIVISIONS* 

The  province  was  distributed  by  the 
Spanish  government  into  eighteen  divi- 
sions, of  which  only  those  towards  the 
jnouth  of  the  Mississippi  were  contiguous; 
the  rest  are 

"  separated  from  each  other  by  immense 
and  trackless  deserts,  having  no  communi- 
catiou  with  each  odier  by  land,  except  new 
ejid  then  a  soljiAry  instance  of  its  being  at- 
tempted by  hunters,  who  have  to  swim  ri- 
vers, expose  themselves  to  the  inclemency  of. 
the  weather,  and  carry  their  provisions  on 
their  backs  for  a  time  proportioued  to  the 
length  of  their  journey.  This  is  particu« 
lariy  the  case  On  the  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
where  the  communication  is  kept  up  only  oy 
water,  between  the  capital  ana  the  disUnt 
aetdements ;  three  months  being  required  to 
convey  intelii^uoe  from  the  one  to  the  other 
hy  the  Mississippi.  The  usual  distance  accom- 
plished by  a  boat  in  ascending,  is  five  leagues 
per  day. 

"The  rapidity  of  the  current^  in  the  spring 
season  especially,  when  the  waters  of  all  the 
rivers  axe  high,  ^cilitates  the  descent,  so  that 
the  same  voyage  by  water,  which  requires 
three  or  four  months  to  perform  from  the 
capital,  may  be  made  to  it  in  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  days.  The  prlncijial  settlements  in 
Louisiana  are  on  the  Missis&ippi,  which  be- 
fiios  to  be  cultivated  about  twenty  leagues 
from  the  sea,  wliere  the  plantations  are  vet 
thin,  and  owned  by  the  poorest  people.  As-^ 
cendiag,  yoo  sec  tHem  improve  on  each  side 
tin  ihcy  reach  the  ciiy,  which  is  situated  ou 
the  east  bank,  on  a  bend  of  the  river,  thirty- 
five  leagues  from  the  sea.** 

In  Upper  Louisiana  there  are  hardly 
any  settlements  ;  although  the  richness 
of  the  soil  will  no  doubt  speedily  attract 


inhabitants  :  the  territory  which  borders 
on  Mexico  is  represented  *'  as  one  im- 
mense prairie.  It  produces  nothing  but 
grass,  and  is  filled  with  buiFalo,  deer* 
and  other  kinds  of  game,  the  land  bein^ 
too  rich  fdr  the  growth  of  forest  trees-'^ 
Some  lead  mines  near  the  Mississippi  are 
already  worked  to  a  considerable  extenty 
and  about  a  thousand  miles  up  the  Mis- 
souri an  extensive  mountain  of  rock-salt 
has  been  discovered,  and  caves  in  which 
saltpetre  has  been  collected* 

S.  INrtABtTANTS  ANP  THBIR  ORIGIN. 

The  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  are 
cKiefly  the  descendants  of  French  and 
Canadians ;  French  about  New  Orleans, 
and  Canadians  in  the  upper  settlements 
on  the  Mississippi :  there  are  also  a  few 
Germans  and  English,  and  several  Ame- 
ricans. The  population  according  to  the 
latest  returns,  ^ut  confessedly  under- 
rated, amounts  to  ^1,244  whites,  12,920 
slaves,  1768  free  mulattoes— total  42,375. 
The  registered  militia  amounts  to  10,540. 
The  Indian  nations  on  the  Mississippi 
amount  in  all  to  about  9000  individuals ; 
and  on  the  Missouri  are  aboiu  20,000. 

4.  CULTIVATION  AND  fROfiUCI. 

The  chief  articles  of  produce  are  lum* 
ber,  tar,  pitch,  lead,  horses,  and  cattle  i 
those  of  cultivation,  are  wheat,  maize, 
tobacco,  cotton,  indigo,  and  sugar.  This 
latter  appears  to  be  attracting  veiT  ge* 
neral  attention  in  the  south  t>f  Loui- 
siana, and  will  no  doubt  become  the 
principal  staple  of  foreign  commerce : 
m  1802  the  quantity  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  this  province  amount- 
ed to  I,576,933lbs. 

5.    NAVIGATION. 

in  1802,  265  sail  of  merchant  ships 
entered  the  Mississippi ;  their  tonnage 
was  equal  to  ,151,241  tons,  of  whiqh  156 
vessels  (21,383  tons)  were  American. 


Art.  XLV.  Originei  Catdoues^  tellet  de$  plus  ancient  PeupUt  Je  V Europe  puisiei 
done  leur  vrai  Source*  Par  Latou r  d' A V y £RGN£-Corr£T,  premier  Grenadier  de  U 
R^Rc  Franfai^e.    8vo.  pp.  354. 

THE  diftrent  provincial  dialects  ate 
melting  so  fast  into  the  great  languages 
of  Europe,  that  the  next  generation  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  collect  sufficient  do- 
cuments for  the  investigation  of  their 
origin  and  the  classification  of  their  rela- 
tionship. How  desirable  therefore  tliat 
A  dictionary  or  grammar,  and  a  few  spe* 
cimens  of  such  popular  songs  and  transr 


lated  prayers  as  are  yet  in  t>eing,  tnighc 
be  drawn  up  and  printed  off  for  every 
district  of  which  the  jargon  is  pectiliar. 
It  will  then  be  possible  to  ascertaio  by 
actual  inspection  which  are  the  unmixed 
and  vdiich  the  mongrel  nations ;.  and 
whether  a  given  trihe  was  wafted  ^test- 
ward  with  Uie  first,  the  second,  the  third, 
or  the  fourth  wave  of  Asiatic  population* 
T  2  - 
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France  was  already  colonized  by  four 
distinct  savage  races  when  the  Romans 
first  introduced  their  language,  laws  and 
civilization.  1st.  In  the  south,  dwelt 
.Aquitani,  or  Basques,  as  they  are  now 
called,  of  whose  language  Larramendi 
compiled  a  dictionary,  and  Haouy  pub- 
lished a  grammar.  The  oldest  Basque 
ballad  reUites  to  an  incident  of  the  year 
1322;  the  translation  of  the  Testament 
was  printed  at  Rochelle  in  1571.  2d. 
In  the  central  parts,  along  a  diagonal 
line  stretching  from  the  Alps  to  ihe 
mouth  of  the  Loire,  dwelt  and  talked 
.the  Gauls,  properly  so  called.  The 
French  have  not  been  so  attentive  to 
preserve  the  memorials  of  this  their  mo- 
ther-tongue, as  of  the  contiguous  lan- 
guages ;  its  familiarity  has  prevented 
Its  appearing  worthy  of  notice  and  re- 
cord ;  one  remarks  only  the  strange : 
.hence  it  is  difficuU  to  detect  in  the  cen- 
tral provincialism  what  is  of  Roman  and 
what  of  Gaelic  origin.  But  one  may 
observe  that  its  basis  bears  much  analogy 
to  the  Irish  or  Erse  language,  and  that 
all  those  Irish  words,  which  are  not  ob- 
tained from  the  Welsh,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  patois  of  the  Gauls,  iid.  In  the 
north-west  comer  dwell  the  Bas-Bretons, 
to  whose  celebrity  this  book  is  conse- 
crated. It  contains  here  and  there  a 
short  careless  glossary  of  their  language, 
far  less  valuable  than  the  Catholicon  <^f 
• -Auflfret  (Tregnier  1499),  the  dictionary 
of  Rostrenen  (Rennes  1732),  or  the  com- 
pilation of  Pelletier  (Paris  1752).  Yet 
enough  occurs  dispersedly  to  prove 
that  this  language  is  Cimbric ;  and 
of  the  5ame  stock  as  that  spoken  in 
Corn  wall,  and  in  Wales.  No  traces  of 
those  Cimbric  nations  remain  elsewhere 
,dn  the  European  continent ;  so  that.cne 
would  be  tempted  to  suspect  that  they 
arrived  by  sea,  and  began  to  spread  from 
tfie  chops  of  the  channel ;  were  it  not  for 
the  wars  of  Marius,  which  imply  early 
inland  power  in  the  Cimbri.  4th.  Ano- 
ther distinct  race  of  Frenchinen  is  the 
Gotlilc,  who  extend  along  the  Rhine, 
and  throughout  Flanders,  whtfre  a  Low- 
iputch  dialect  is  still  spoken:  the  Frankish 
'  Goths  v»'erc  those  who  imposed  a  new 
name  and  a  long  race  of  kings  on  the 
Gallia  of  ancient  geography. 

These  Orit>^ines  Gauloises  throw  but 
a  prismatic  confusing  prejudicial  light 
-on  the  subdivision  of  people  whom  it 
Vas  intended  to  illustrate.  The. author 
wholly  wants  discrimination.  Mr.  Pink- 
crton  proclaims  it  characteristic  of  the 


Celtic  mind  to  be  without  the  power  of  de- 
tecting and  the  will  of  preferring  truth : 
of  Celtic  and  Cimbric  inquiries  and  re- 
searches it  has  certainly  been  character- 
istic to  accumulate  clods  of  erudition 
without  arrangement  or  purpose,  and  to 
blench  tbe  torch  of  investigation  into  the 
fenfire  of  credulity. 

.  This  book  seems  to  have  more  ti^ian 
one  author.  The  person  v3xo'  is  to 
father  it,  was  a  patriotic  grenadier  bom 
in  1743  at  Carhaix,  was  killed  at  Eber- 
hauzen  in  1800;  and  who  probably  sup- 
plied to  his  employer  the  provincial 
words  required  in  willing  profusion, 
and  with  entire  fidelity.  The  other 
person,  who  ought  to  father  it,  was 
probably  an  autEor  by  profession,  read 
in  Peloutier  but  not  in  foreign  anti- 
quaries, and  who  could  reel  again  but 
not  disentiingle  the  ruffled  skem  of  his 
voluminous  predecessor.  At  least  In 
the  eloquent  funeral  oration  of  Latour 
d'Auvergne  he  is  so  much  described 
as  the  mere  soldier  ;  and  in  the  book  he 
so  much  appears  as  the  mere  pedant  and 
literary  drudge,  that  we  cannot  avoid 
suspecting  the  bookseller  of  having  pur- 
chased at  one  door  the  composition,  and 
at  another  the  author's  name. 

An  instance  of  extraordinary  igno- 
rance shall  be  selected  from  page  13. 

"  Pkisiers  dcs  hymnes  gauloises,  dont  Ics 
savaiis  ont  si  soinent  regrettd  la  perte,  sont 
renfeimccs  dans  un  poonie  erse,  nomrnc 
Edda  ;  iifais  ce  niouiiiiient  runiquc,  qui  $c- 
roit  si  propn.  a  nous  eclairer  siir  le  systOme 
rcligieux  ct  sur  Ics  antiquites  dcs  Ccltcs,  est 
encore  presqu'incoiinu  au-deUi  des  liuittcs  dc 
lu  Scandlnavie. 

**  I.es  hymnes,  oh  Ton  celc'broit  les  rctioni 
des  grtinds  liornnies,  et  \cs  horaolics,  oii  Ton 
expliquoit  au  peuple  les  nuttiercs  de  la  reli- 
gion, etoioiit  composees  par  des  poeles, 
noinnies  Bardes:  Ceux-si  jouissoient,  dans 
les  Gaulos  dune  grandc  consid<5jration :  This- 
toire  qui  a  lie  leur  noui  a  la  liberie  de  leur 
pays,  la  fait  passer  avec  u;loire  a  la  post^rile. 
Ce»  poetes  marclioicnt  toujours  a  le  tete  de* 
armees  ;  et  comme  il  ctoit  aussi  glbrieux  de 
chanter  les  heros  quQ  dc  les  iinllcr,  leur. office 
se  boruoit  acouipo&er  el  a  reciter  des  hymnes 
en  riioiuKur  de  ceux  qui  sc  distinguoleiit  par 
quelquos  actions  "gen  ere  uses,  ou  qui  mou- 
roient  viciimcs  de  kux  picux  dcvoAment  i 
la,  cause  de  la  pairic  ct  de  la  liberie,^  Lucain 
a  dit  de  ces  anciens  poctes  : 

•'  Vos  quoquc  qui  fortes  animas  bdloque 
peremptas, 
Laudibus,    in    longum>  vatcs   dimittitiA 
aivum, 
....  plurimafudkiis  canniQai?Wt." 
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Here  we  are  told  that  Gaelic  son^s, 
whose  loss  has  been  regretted  by  the 
leamedy  are  contained  in  an  Erse  poem, 
called  the  Edda ;  but  thut  this  runic 
monument,  so  proper  to  teach  us  the  re- 
ligion of  tlxe  Celts,  is  almost  unknown 
out  of  Scandinavia.  Observe  the  num- 
ber of  gross  blunders  in  this  single  sen- 
tence. Gaelic  songs  are  put  into  the 
Edda,  every  word  of  which  is  Gothic  ; 
and  that  Edda,  which  originated  in  Ice- 
land, is  called  ah  Erse  (i.  e.  Ersh,  Erish) 


the  Goths,  and  their  larJs  are  imputed 
to  the  Irish  and  the  Scandinavians,  net- 
tlier  of  whom  had  any  such  institution. 
The  bards^  it  is  here  said,  led  the  armies, 
which  does  not  appear,  as  the  ovata  were 
the  fighting  order :  the  bards  were  often 
heralds,  and  their  presence  seems  to  have 
imposed  truce.  It  is  not  worth  while 
to  analyze,  to  refute,  or  to  derange  such 
a  mass  of  erudite  foolery,  such  a  dance 
of  chaotic  atoms,  where  *  black  spirits 
and  white,  blue  spirits  and  grey,  min- 


or Irish  poem.    The  learned  are  made    gle,  mingle,  mingle.'    This  art  of  read- 
to  regret  what  they  possess.    A  runic    ing  without  profit,  of  acquiring  learning 


monnment,  that  is  a  book  written  with 
the  sixteen-letter  alphabet  of  the  Gothic 
north,  is  stated  to  be  a  probable  source 
of  instruction  concerning  the  Celts,  who 
differed  totally  in  religion,  manners,  and 
language  from  the  nations  where  runic 
inscriptions  are  found.  And,  as  if  to 
make  every  assertion  as  incorrect  as  pos- 
sible, the  Edda  is  said  not  to  be  known 
beyond  Scandinaria;  although  it  was 
not  composed  there  at  all,  and  owes 
its  dispersion  to  the  printing-press  of 
Copenhagen.  We  are  next  hustled 
among  the  Cimbric  nations;  these  are 
confounded  both  with  the  Celts  and  with 

Mots  hretont  simples,  et  par  consequent  pri- 

mitiss. 
Bro,  pays,  contr^e      -        -        -        - 
Ber,  une  broche  .        -        -        -        - 

Bah,  hahic,  un  marmouzcty  une  poup^e 
Ach,  une  hache 


without  instruction,  and  displaying  eru- 
dition without  communicating  informia- 
tion,  has  lately  been  carried  among  our- 
selves to  rival  perfection.  The  Bryants, 
the  Fabers,  the  Roberts,  the  Vallanceys, 
the  Pownalls,  the  O'Hallorans,  too  often 
border  on  vaffue,  wild,  visionary,  and 
thoughtless  doctrines  concerning  the 
early  history  of  primaeval  tribes,  ^hey 
could  furnish  an  English  grenadier  with 
similar  cartridfi;e*paper.  If  there  be  any 
thing  in  this  book  which  it  is  useful  to 
preserve,  the  vocabularies  must  be  of 
that  description.  We  reprint  one  from 
p.  98. 

3Iot$  h^reux,  syriaques  et  Jthaldalques  com* 

posi'es,  et  consfquemmcnt  et^riveei. 
H^.  Baro,  mot  formd  par  ^pcnthbc  dc  Iro. 
Heb.  Bheriach,  lat.  vera, 
mb,  Bala, 
H^.  Alsd, 


t>        f>^  J  H^b.  Bcrt'M,  pactum  foedus;  est  enim  inter 

nreur,  trere J      fratres  fceclus  amicitiae  ipsa  aotore  natun. 

Bagdad,  assemble,  reut^ion  d'hommes        -     H^b.  Bagad, 


Atl,  aael,  vent. 


Aib, 


lltb,  Avel,  ahel  i  flatus. 


..  -J  -_.. ? __i *•  TJ'u   ni. 


par  inversion  du  celtiqae  alli 


Pas;  id  est  smsuia  quinque  ealceorum 
Bara.*  pain 


Hcb.  Phazag,  progrestus  est ;  phasach,  transire 
H^b.  Barack,  pancm  manducare. 


Bhidec,  courir    ------     Syr.  Uhedah,  proficisct 


Tan,  le  feu 
AskeUl^t 

TarOf  taro,  taru,  un  taureau 

77,  roaison,  demetfre 

Aa^c%  rhomme  d^ja  sur  I'age 


■i 


Hdb.  Tanfiur,  lucerna, 

Hdb.  Atsil)  lat.  ala, 

Chald.  et  syr.  Tauro ;   arab.  tauir\   punie. 

thrau ;  lat.  taurus, 
H^b.  Ti. 
Hcb.  Emsch,  rhomme  rassis,  d*un  d^  mAr. 


p  .„  S  ^ypt-  Banah,  h^b.  ranach,  personuu,  V( 

H(5b,  Chfj^jach,  id  estvivere;  chaijach,  quod 

rivit. 
H^b.  Adar,  rursus. 


Iac*h,  plein  de  vie  et  de  sant^ 

Adare,  encore 
Ge!,  la  gcMe       • 

Mai,  hon 


Dec,  dot  -        - 

DaAt,  one  dent 
Phalc'h,  une  iaulx 
Mar,  la  mer 
Call,  couleur jaune    - 
Marc'ki  ttu  cheval     • 


H<^b.  Gelad;  chal.  gelad,  id  est  congclari. 

iH^b.  et  chald.  it/o/acA  et  maiak,  doux,  agrt- 
able  au  eo&t. 
Chald/  Deka,  decern. 
Persan,  Daudant ;  lat.  dens, 
H^b.  Phalacgh ;  chald.  phalaki  syi.  pheleg; 
Syr.  Mar ;  Jat.  mare, 
Chald.  Chelta ;  lat. /?apti«. 
Tudesqueetan^LAIarf;  chal.  iiieni,jumenta^ 
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MqIs  lutont  tmples,  ei  par  consiquent  pri-  I  Mois  yireux,  iynaques  et  tliaUaVmn  cwm^ 
fnitifs,  •      I  poshes,  et  consiqutmment  iSrities. 

c  H^b.  AVen;  chal.  liama\  punjc.  citrni  ta^ 
"J      eornn, 
H^.  Talach,  ^tre  au-dc«8us. 


mitifs 

^&rn,  sivc  corn,  tine  cornc 

Tal,  le  front,  la  {)arti6  sup^rieare  de  la  t&te 

Bo^,  htanche     - 

Kot^,  give  Ao«/»  an  cofire 

Ster,  une  ^toilc 

Car,  uno  charette 

Magi,  maguif  nourrir 

/.«?/•,  du  cuir       •        » 


Ogygt  live  oc*Atg,  un  vieillard 


Edr,  kari,  kArtmif  aimer      • 
Tri,  trois  •        »        - 

jl/am,  m^rc        -        •        • 
.Jira;ia6,  le  chanvrt 
i^/ift/,  la  meaibe 
JCer,  ville  ,        ,        • 

»?tfc'A,  un  sac     -        -        - 
^/,  autre,  de-la  le  fran^.  aliener 
SSc'h*  fninf.  sec. 
01,  tout     ,        •        •        • 
^V,  aigrc  ,.        •        - 

Sod,  mi  sot        -        »        - 
Eoguftf  d^chinfi  -        - 

Mark,  merch,  marquer  imprimer; 

sur  quelque  cKose,  noier 
Tal,  haut,  flevi 


un 


H^b.  Bad. 
.    Chald.  ifoMM. 

-  Pcrs.  Star. 
.    Chal.  Canon  ;  lat.  carrtf^. 

-  Arab.  Magahh  jv  h^b.  mo^cAaA  j  lat.  nutrir^^ 

•  H^b.  Zfor,  la  peau. 
(Egypt.  Ogyggos,  premier  rei  deTb^be^,  con- 

.  )     temporain  de  Moisej  ainai  nomm^  die  aoa 
(     pand  dge. 

-  H^b.  lokar,  carus  furt. 

«    Htb.  r^t^ri,  per  autiphms  ^<<». 

*  H<^b.  Arnan,  nutrio ;  chald.  ofoa^  nutnx. 

-  Ht^b.  A'irzne/i ;  calamus  arundo. 
"    Chald.  Menlach  \  lat.  inenta. 

-  Hdb,  ITfr/a  }  syr.  kariia. 

-  Hc^b.  iSAaAy  5ac,  id  est  t^xlt. 

-  HA.  -/l/ffi,  separare. 

-  HA.  SacMaeh ;  lat.  Wcff*. 

-  HA.  Co/,  par.proth^iie»  d«i  cehique  «f. 
«    H6b.  <S«or,  fermcntum* 

•r    SvT.  Safe,  chald.  «^/a>  siultum  ag^e, 

-  H^b.  Ragals  i  lat.  iaceratus, 

^^\  IChaid.  Jtfara*,  imprimcr. 

-  HA.  TAa/. :  lat.  editus. 


We  do  not  disincline  to  believe  in  tbp 
Fhenician  or  Hebrew  origin  of  the  Cim- 
.bric  tribes.  The  Gaelic  &avaG:es,  dis- 
(piplined  and  governed  by  settlers  from 
Tyre  and  Carthage,  may  have  been 
known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  Cim- 
bri.  Yet  as  we  find,  in  still  earlier  times, 
Cimmerians  at  the  back  of  Greece  axid 
i^tt  the  Eukinei  there  are  many  symp- 
toms of  a  rej^lar  westward  progress 
along  the  middle  z6ne  of  Europe. 
ITiese  vockbnliri6fi  are  however  insuf- 
ficient proof*  of  identity  between  the 
Welsh  and  the  Phenicians*  Single 
words  are  often  communicated  frofn  one 
nation  to  another,  especially  names  of 
objects,  the  first  knowledge  of  which 
*iay  have  been  due  to  Phenician  mer- 
chants. But  if  pervasive  grammatical 
analogies    and    inflections   were   com^ 


mon  to  the  Hebrew  and  Welsh  lam? 
guages,  a  direct  descent  from  a  com- 
mon stock  would  be  adequately  proved. 
Mr.  Owen,  that  meritorious  and  disco* 
vering  antiquary,  would  confer  an  ini« 
portant  service  on  historical  titerature| 
by  neglecting  to  trace  resemUances  ofr 
ten  fanciful  and  often  accidental  betweet; 
the  consonants  of  single  words,  and  stat- 
ing in  what  respects  the  Welsh  and  He*^ 
brew  tongues  agr^  or  dififer  in  the 
structure  of  their  grammatical  analogies. 
The  numbers  of  the  Welsb'  are,  in  the 
main,  those  of  the  Latins  :  yet  the  nunv> 
her  four,  which  is  not  Latin,  is  not  He- 
brew: if  the  Phenicians  taught  any  thing 
to  the  Cimbri,  they  were  likely  to  teacf^ 
reckoning ;  and  of  this,  it  is  clear,  they 
were  not  the  teachprs. 


Art.  XLVL   Introduction  to  the  History  of  Irelimd.    By  S»  O^Hallokan,  JErg!. 
M.R.I. A.  8.V0.  3vol$, 


THE  oldest  account  of  Ireland  which 
supplies  any  details  i^  that  pf  Ptolemy, 
yrho  flourished  under  Hadrian.  He  no- 
tices some  rivprs,  capes,  and  towns  by 
names  resembling  the  present :  thus  he 
calls  the  fiver  fiarrow  B^^yo^,  cape  Don- 
negal  OtfiinKniof  ax^»,  and  Droghcda 
fiPo^tof.  It  may  be  inferred  from  his 
account,  that  Ireknd  was  peopled  partly 


from  the  iouth-west  parti  of  Btitain  and 
partly  from  Gaul ;  for  he  places  Brigan- 
tes  both  in  Ireland  s^nd  on  the  Severn^ 
and  he  places  Menapii  both  in  Ireland 
and  in  Gaul.  It  is  probable^  therefore^ 
that  the  Irish  are  a  mongrel  race,  a 
mixture  of  Gaulish  and  Cimbrrc  tribes, 
which  hypothesis  exactly  accouttts  for 
the  stat;e  of  their  native  hinguage,  ii( 
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^ich  Gaelic  and  WeUb  words  abound 
equally. 

Ireland  was  called  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  leme  5  by  the  Latins,  after  Ce- 
sar, Hibern^a;  by  Mela  and  Ptolemy 
Juverna  and  Juvemia.  In  Tacitus's  life 
of  Agricola,  some  barter  is  stated  to 
have  been  carried  on  with  the  Irish  coast ; 
which  the  Phenicians  knew,  but  do  not 
appear  to  have  frequented ;  for  the  Irish 
have  not  even  their  numerals  from  the 
Phenicians,  but  froni  the  Latins. 

Instead  of  beginning  this  history  with 
intelligence  arranged  in  the  chronologi- 
cal Older  of  iu  origin,  Mr.  O'Halloran 
has  looked  among  the  legendary  ro- 
mances of  ignorant  monks,  and  the 
monkish  speculations  of  credulous  anti« 
^uaries,  for  information  concerning  the 
early  sutc  of  his  country.  The  follow- 
ing is  ^  characteristic  but  a  wholly  im. 
probable  passage : 

''  Schools  ani)  colleges  were  founded  by 
the  druids,  for  the  educatiou  of  youih,  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which,  on  the 
feccption  of  Chdstianity,  were  converted  to 
Chnstian  seminaries.  But  Tara  was  their 
principal  university.  There  the  arch-druid, 
chief  brethren,  or  judge,  Ard-Fhilcadh,  or 
poet  lauredt,  historian,  antiquarian,  con- 
stantly attended  the  monarch's  co\irt :  there 
Jthe  general  convention  of  the  estates  %vas 
held  every  third  year,  with  the  literati  of  the 
Jstngdom,  to  form  new  laws,  examine  the 
registries,  and  finally  determine  disputes  and 
law-suits,  just  as  Cassar  tells  us,  was  the  cus- 
tom in  Gaul  many  centuries  after.  The 
opening  of  this  great  assembly  was  solemn, 
awful,  and  magnificent ;  they  met  three  days 
before  the  month  o£ Samhuin,  or  November, 
^nd  sacriBces  being  uBered,  and  the  holy 
fires  Ughted  up,  accompanied  by  all  kinds  of 
musical  jnstiaments,  and  succeeded  by  dif- 
ferent od<^  in  favour  of  the  Deity,  they  re- 
paired to  the  great  liall,  called  Mo'idh-i  uarta^ 
where  each  )i£,rson  took  his  place,  according 
to  the  nobility  of  his  blood  and  dig^nity  of  his 
sept;  for  honours  and  appointments  being 
hereditary  ui  families,  no  coijfusion  could  cu- 
su^ ;  and  to  remove  even  pretences  for  dis- 
pute, the  hexi^ds  were  careful  to  place  the 
arms  of  each  chief  over  his  seat,  r  rob  us  * 
and  Jocelyn  t  compare  the  magni  fieri  ice  of 
this  naeeting,  in  the  days  of  St.  Patrick,  to 
ihat  of  Nebuehadnczzar,  when  he  assembled 
his  princes  and  nobles,  to  worship  the  jgoldcn 
calf  on  the  pliin  of  Qura,  in  the  province 'of 
Babvloo.  *  The  king,'  says  rrobus,  and  chiefs 

*  of' the  people,  the  princes,  peers,  9nd  magis- 
'  ^  trates,  the  druids,  inchaaters,  soothsayers, 

'  and  doctors  \n  all  arts  and  scieiices,  being  as* 
f  sembled,  Loagaire  the  empcror<  like  a  se- 

*  f  cad  jjttbuchiKlnczzar,  tiad  the  assembly 

•  yi^S.  Patricii.  lib.  1. 


'  of  Tara  opened,  with  songs  and  lutes,  tim- 

*  brels  and  narps,  and  every  species  of  verse/ 
<<  Caesar  tells  us,  <  That  the  druids  were 

'  exempt  from  taxes,  from  attending  tlic  \var», 

*  &c«'  for  which  reason  nnlv,  numbers  em- 
braced the  profession.  Tlie  high  immunities 
enjoyed  by  men  of  letters  here,  we  have  al- 
ready shewn ;  and  so  early  as  the  year  3'^46» 
the  number  of  registered  druids,  annalists, 
and  poets,  &c.  royally  supported  amongst  us, 
exceeded  £00  of  each  order ;  besides  such  as 
were  retained  bj  private  families.  The  O/- 
lamh,  or  doctor  ni  each  science,  had  in  his 
train  thirty  subordinate  graduates;  and  on 
account  ot  the  great  liberties  enjoyed  by 
them,  many  idlers  enlisted  themselves  under 
their  banners.  This  became  so  gre»tt  an  op- 
pression on  the  public,  that  the  estates  of  the 
Kingdom  deliberated  more  than  once,  to  ex- 
pel th^  entirely  the  kingdom  ;  and  though 
tliey  did  not  unanimously  agree  in  this  point, 
their  numbers  were  so  far  reduced,  ana  such 
other  prudent  regulations  made  with  regard 
to  them,  that  the  burden  was  no  longer  com** 
plained  of." 

For  this  splendid  state  of  literature 
and  art  we  are  referred  *only  to  the  Life 
of  St.  Patrick.  What  does  such  a  refe- 
rence prove?  Merely  that  at  the  time 
when  that  legend  was  composed,  so 
much  of  druidism  was  known  to  the 
writer  as  is  here  imputed  to  Ireland— 
merely,  that  at  the  time  when  Probus 
wrote,  it  was  the  custom  for  heralds  to 
place  the  arms  of  each  chief  over  his 
seat.  English  antiquaries  doubt  whe- 
ther coats  of  arms  were  hereditary  be- 
fore the  Norman  conquest ;  but  this  Irish 
discoverer,  like  another  Enoch,  seems  to 
have  been  living  and  flourishing  both 
now  and  among  the  antediluvians,  and  to 
be  as  familiar  with  the  state  of  his  coun- 
try, before  any  historian  bad  made  men- 
tion of  it,  as  after.  The  most  ludicrous 
superstitions  of  his  countrymen  are  all 
espoused  by  this  antiscepttcal  wrij^cr. 
Thus  we  are  informed  at  p.  74?9  that  ire- 
land  had  no  frogs  before  the  revolution 
of  1688,  and  that  the  Dutch  prin^ce  and 
his  nightingales  began  their  dcKant  and 
descent  together. 

In  the  course  of  the  second  volume 
diis  truly  Irish  author  determines  to  be* 
gin  his  history. 

"  With  Phvnins,  our  fUinic  historians 
began  their  history,  and  so  shall  I.  He  is 
surnamed  in  our  annals  Farsadh,  or  the  Sage; 
and  is  highly  celebrated  for  his  wisdom,  and 
for  being  the  first  inventor  (^  letters.  De- 
sirous to  he  informed  of  the  different  lan- 
guages which  then  prevailed,  be  appointed 

t  Ditto,  c  p.  40,  &:c, 
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seventy .  learned  jnen  to  flispcrse  themselves 
tlirough  difterent  ipiartcrs  of  the  world,  and 
to  return  at  a  certain  day  marked  out,  atier 
the  expiration  of  seven  years.     He  supplied 
them    with    shipping  and  attendance,    and 
whatever  else  was  judp^r.^   necessary  for  so 
great  an  enterprise.    In  the  interim  he  him- 
self went  to  the  plains  of  Scnaar,    where 
schools  had  been  long  esitablished,  to  receive 
every  informal! on  he  could,  towards  forv.'ard- 
in.'z  his  ^reat  desit^n  of  establishing  arts  and 
sciences  in  his  dominions.     On  the  return 
of  thesclinguisi?,  schools  were  erected  ;  but 
as" events  trusted  eniirdy  to  memory  and  tra- 
dition might  be  liable  to  misconception  and 
misrcprcseniation,  a  medium  was  found  our, 
by  fixing  on  certain  signs,  for  certain  sounds, 
and  thus  bv  dc^^rees  was  the  first  alphabet 
formed,  which  consisted  of  no  more   than 
sixteen  letters.     In  this  were  to  be  recorded 
whatever  related  to  history,  philosophy*  and 
other  sciences,  such  as  they  then  possessed  j 
but  for  matters  of  religion  a  particular  alpha- 
bet was  invented,  to  be  studied  by  none  but 
the  sacred  order.     I  am  sensible  that  our  mo- 
dern sceptics  will  turn  their  eyes  to  more 
modern  times,  when  they  read  of  schools  on 
the  plains  of  Senaar,  and  will  look  for  an  eb^- 
planation   from  the    early  Irish  Christians. 
To  obviate  the  objection  makes  me  thus  stop 
short.    But  Herodotus,  called  the  father  of 
history,  and  who  flourislied  centuries  before 
Christ,  tells  us,*  that  the  Egyptians  derived 
the  knowledge  of  letters,   geometry,  astro- 
nomy, &c.  from  the  Babylonians;  and  that 
they  possessed  at  the  same  tiine  a  sacred  cha- 
racter, r.nd  a  letter  for  common  occurrences  ; 
Senaar  is'  near  Babylon;  and  the  Kg}'ptians, 
as  we  shall  see,  received  letters  from  thence 
through  the  son  of  Pha»nius.    5>cnaar  might 
or  might  not  be  kTU)wn  to  Herodotus,  but  it 
znust  to  Phaenius  who  visited  it. 

**  The  principal  persons  concerned  with 
Phaenius  in  the  above  great  invention,  were, 
his  preceptor  Gadcl,  the  son  of  E:uhoir,  and 
Caoih,  called  sometimes  Gar,  the  Hebrew. 
From  Phaenius  a  branch  of  our  tongue  is  yet 
dialled  Bearia  Phaeni,  or  the  language  of  Phae- 
nius ;  but  it  is  more  generally  named  Gaoid- 
healag,  or  (as  pronounccxl)  Gaila^,  from  the 
abot'e  Gadel.     Of  the  numerous  issue  of  this 

treat  prince,  the  names  of  two  only  have 
ccn  nanded  down,  Ncanuil  his  successor, 
and  Niul  the  hich-prie  t,  and  superintcndant 
of  the  literati.  This  Phaenius  is  in  our  his- 
tory styled  king  of  Scythia ;  but  from  the  ex- 
p&aded  settlements  of  the  Scythians  in  the 
interior  parts  of  As'itk,  in  times  posterior  to 
thiSf  moderns  have  looked  for  his  residence 
there.  Every  circumstance  and  every  fact 
that  can  be  collected,  unite  in  fixinc;  it  on 
the  Syrian  coast  bordering  the  Mediterranean, 
and  to  be  the  ancient  Phoenicia,  so  renowned 
in  history.  As  to  the  aTa  in  ^Vhich  he  flou- 
rished, we  shall  offer  the  best,  and  what  ap- 
pears to  us  the  least  exceptionable  rules  to 
pix  it  ODi  with  some  degree  of  precision.    A 


certainty  in  chronology  is  fcfthe  utmost  consr- 
cpience  to  history ;  and  as  the  history  of  al- 
most  every  other  nation  of  the  world  has 
been  broke  in  upon  and  interrupted  by  new- 
invaders,,  ours  should  be  looked  unon  as  a 
kii-.d  of  polar  star,  to  direct  future  chronolo- 
oots  in  their  pursuits. 

"  Our  annalists  count  twenty-three  gene- 
rations from  Pha?nius  to  his  linenl  successors, 
the  sons  of  MileMus,  landing  in  Ireland. 
This  last  ^^riod.  bv  the  Psalter  of  Cashell 
and  the  Book  of  Conquests,  is  fixed  at  l30O 
years  before  Christ.  The  most  exact  chro- 
nology makes  it  thirty-six  years  later,  i.  e. 
A.  M.  1736,  if  we  reckon  according  to  the 
Hebrew  computation  :  though  I  do  not  mean 
to  heconie  an  advocate  for  it,  against  that  of 
the  Septuagint,  or  any  other  j  yet,  for  the 
facility  of  reckoning,  I  shall  for  the  future 
count  from  it.  If  we  suppose  thirty-five 
years  to  have  intervened  between  each  of  the 
above  tweotv-three  generations,  and  I  think 
it  a  reasonatle  conception,  it  will  then  ap- 
pear that  805  years  must  have  elapsed  from 
the  davi  of  Phainius,  to  the  conquest  of 
Ireland'by  the  sons  of  Milcsius;  and  that  he 
died  in  tHe  year  of  the  world  igSl,  or  2071 
years  before  the  incarnation." 

We  are  again  obliged  to  ask  what  evi- 
dence is  there  of  the  truth  of  a  s>inde 
word  of  this  narration  ?  When  was  Di« 
Book  of  Conquests  composed,  by  whom, 
and  from  what  documents? 

This  writer,  however,  is  a  violent  op- 
ponent of  the  fables  of  others,  and  in- 
veighs against  Mr.  Macpherson  for 
pretending  that  such  intelligence  as  is 
contained  in  Ossian  can  have  been  pre- 
served by  tradition  for  1500  years.  The 
diatribe  follows. 


"  But  thou«2;h  a  Scot,  for  the  honour  of 
his  country,  might  well  conceive  that  rejcular 
epic  poems,  composed  by  an  ignorant  bard, 
might  be  preserved  by  tradition  only  for  15()0 
years ;  though  the  bard  of  one  family  could 
recite  but  a  certain  part  of  them  ;  a  second 
bard,  another;  and  that  it  appears  that  a 
great  number  of  these  were  consulted  ; — in 
short,  that  Mac  Phcrson  went  from  bard  to 
bard,  to  collect  from  each  his  portion  of  this 
miglity  whole;  which  parts  ne  threw  into 
the  same  exact  order  in  which  they  were  de- 
livered by  ()s:-ian  himself — ^yet  others  not  so 
closely  interested  in  their  success,  might 
doubt  their  authenticity.  But  to  attempt 
establishing  anew  system  of  history,  in  oppo- 
sitionto  all  antiquity,  on  the  authority  of  these 
poems,  after  so  many  former  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts, proclaims  highly  the  modesty  of  the 
author  and  of  his  associates.  It  is  no  woii- 
dcr  diat  the  North  Britons  should  eternally 
mil  at  Irish  history :  it  has  been  a  constant 
obstalcle  to  their  visionary  schemes,  and,  in 
all  appearance,  will  ever  continue  so  to  b^ ; 
thus  in  the  present  poem,  Ossian  has,  with 
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wonderful  jndgmfent.  synchronized  CacuUin, 
l*onnal  Cearnach,  Morni,  his  son  Gail,   his 
own  grandfather Cumhal,  and  his  father  Fion, 
with   the  Danes ;  thous;li  the  t^vo  first  were 
contemporaries  wiih  Ca?sar;  though  Morni 
fic^itred  in  the  first  century;  and  that  Cum* 
lull  fell  by  the. sword  of 'GoU,  in  the  next 
age!    Though  Fion  and  himself  lived  in  the 
third  century,  and  that  the  Danes  iifrcre  not 
heard  of  uniil  the  ninth  !     But  what  of  all 
this?  the  author,  endued  with  second  slight, 
could  easily  pry  into  futurity.     He  was  a 
Pythaj^orean.  and  of  course  could  tell  what 
bodies  the  souls  of  ancient  heroes  would  re- 
animate, and  probably  what  prodizies  of  va- 
lour they  would  perform !     Mac  Pncrson  has 
dcvlarcd  this  a  genuine  po^io  ;  and  my  lord 
Kaims  *  as  zealously  contends  for  its  authen- 
ticity as  Blair,  or  any  other  of  the  coalition. 
However  he  repeatedly  attributes  its  preserva- 
tion to  nothing  jes^  than  a  miracle  !  a  mira- 
cle then  let  it  be.     But  instead  of  flying  to 
Scandinavia,  as  the  poem   was  confessedly 
written  in  Irish  ;  that  Ireland  was  the  scene 
of  action  y  and   that  by  Caledonian  accounts 
the  Irish  were  descended   from  them,   had 
lord  Knims  consulted  Irish  history,  to  illus- 
trate this  poeoi,  as  he  certainly  4)ught,  he 
would  perhaps  be  better  enabled  to  form  his 
judgment ;  tor  all  the  above  heroes  were  the 
real  sons  of  Ireland;  and  their  ancestry,  ex- 
ploits, and  the  different  periods  in  which  they 
flourished,  are  as  well  Known  at  this  day,  as 
any  facts  in  ancient  history*     Kven  in  the 
twelfth   century,   Cambrensis  remarks  how 
full  the  common  people  were  here  of  their 
fabulous  stories  of  I'ion  Mac  Cumhai,  or  Fin- 
gal,  of  Oissiii,  and  Oscar,  &c.'* 

The  only  use  which  can  be  made  of 
this  uncritical  sort  of  history  is  to  sup- 
ply the  poet  with  plots  of  plays  and  fa- 
bles of  epopxas.  Like  the  Lear  and  the 
Cymbeline  of  the  British  fablers,  his 
Dearmod  and  his  Guare  may  stalk  on 
the  stage,  or  declaim  in  duans;  but 
they  rauier  belong  to  the  phantasmago- 
ria of  invention,  than  to  the  real  ghosts 
of  historic  necromancy.     It  is  however  a 


stride  in  culture  to  substitute  the  fables 
of  the  antiquary  for  those  of  the  "priest> 
and  to  attach  the  multnude  rather  to 
romances  than  to  legends.  The  cnti- 
cism  of  common'sense  incurs  less  intole- 
lefance,  the  scepticism  of  inqtiiry  less 
persecution,  when  nothing  of  impiety, 
but  only  of  impatriotism>  is  associated 
with  the  examination.  A  ridiculous  is 
better  than  a  dangerous  credulity. 

There  is  much  curious   matter  con- 
cerning  early  Irish    antiquities  in   Mr. 
Pinkerton's  fourth  part  of  his  Inquiry 
into  the  History  of^  Scotland :  and  we 
entirely  Coincide  with  his  concluding  re* 
flection^—"    On  the  continent  an  anti- 
quary is  a  roan  who  examines  ancient 
matters  upon  ancient  authorities,   and 
solid  reasoning.      In   Britain   an  anti- 
quary is  a  visionary,  who  details  super- 
ficial dreams  to  the  public,  upon  no  an- 
cient  authority  at  all,  and  upon  the  most 
silly  and  irrational  ratiocination.   Hence 
what  no  foreign  antiquary,  what  no  inan 
of  sound  learning  would  even  imagine, 
has  been  seriously  advanced  among  us 
lately  ;  to  wit,  tfiat  the  Phccniciani  set- 
tled colonies  in  Ireland.     That  traces  of 
the  Phoenician  language  may  be  found 
in  that  of  the  Wild  Irish!     Seriously 
this  is  too  bad:    it  is  pushing  learned 
folly  to  an  extreme  degree !     Do  reflect, 
sweet  gentlemen  dabblers,  that  the  Phoe- 
nicians were  a  people  equal  to  the  Greeks 
and   Romans,  in  every  art  and  refine- 
ment.    That  the  traces  of  their  colonies 
in  Africa,  in  Spain  are  fixt  and  decisive, 
and  throw  light  all  around  them.    And 
that  if  they  had  held  the  smallest  settle- 
ment in  Ireland,  so  striking  a  circum- 
stance, so  distinguished  a  mark  of  their 
extended  power  and  navigation,  could 
never  have  escaped  all  the  ancient  au- 
thorities." 


Art.  XLVII.  The  Hlstor/f  of  the  Gunponvder  Plott  with  several  HUtoriced  Circumstances 
prior  to  that  E'vcnt,  connecting  the  rLts  of  the  Roman  Cal/tolicSy  to  re-estabUnb  Popery 
in  this  Kingdom  I  digested  and  arranged  from  authentic  Materials.  ^/ J  am  lis  Caul- 
field.   8vo.   pp.  D4. 


WE  have  no  doubt  that  this  book  is 
drawn  up  from  trust-worthy  testimony  ; 
that  the  portraits  are  appropriated  by 
better  evidence  than  vague  tradition  ; 
and  that  the  manuscripts  quoted,  exist, 
and  are  deposited  somewhere  :  yet  we 
think  that  Mr.  Caul  field  ought  to  have 
particularized  the  sources  of  his  intelli- 


gence, and  to  have  defined  tlie  place  tn 
which  the  documents  appealed  to,  may  -^ 
be  found  and  verified.  They  respect 
not  merely  the  popish  plot,  so  celebrated 
by  the  name  of  the  gunpowder-treason, 
but  the  previous  protestant  persecutions 
which  provoked  it.  The  church  ©f  Eng- 
land was  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  and 
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has  occasionally  exhibited  the  intolerant  Pius  the  Fifth  issued  a  bull,   excommnni-* 

spirit  of  its  founder.    A  document  truly  eating  the  queen,  and  all  that  adhered    to 

disgracefol  to  the  hierarchy  is  the  long  ^^^'  which  bull  was  meant  to  inflame  the 

list  here  given  of  catholic  priests,  exc-  ^^^\^^  ^^^  people  against  her,  and  cncou^ 

cuted  durmg  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  for  5^-*^*  rc^tablishment  of  popeiy  m  her 

«♦«—«..♦:««    «.^    -    5    *^  *L  .""''^».*"*  dominion;  for  which  purpose  a  number  of 

attempt  ng   to  inculcate  their  religion.  English  catholics  were  Lembled  at  Douay, 

VVe  sliali  detain  it.  to  take  holv  orders  aspricsU,  and  from  thence 

"  Elizabeth  having  been  strictly  eduaitcd  ^  '''T'  'V^'^''  ''*^*'*'  ^^""^""i'  •"^t?^''"- *' 
In  the  protestant  faSh,  no  sooner  ascended  '^'^  l^""''  dangerous  principles.  The  eir- 
Ihe  thro^ne,  than  she  publicly  declared  her     "rS  of  th^  r«nr^?K^fXT^^^ 

gisrtotfs^ej^rc^^^^^^^        ^^'S^c^^^^^^ 

tieach^ers,  and  subftituted  tliose  of  the  re-    ^^l^"t^°  ^L^  Inr^^^^^^^ 
formed  religion  in  their  places ;  then  it  was     f^  "'  ^'^  I^«li^IvV  ^*  *  ^^incted, 
the  i^l  fury  brok^  into  a  flam^ ;  and  pope    *"^^'^^  ^*  4W0f (hngly^  ; 

1570,  John  Felton,  August  8,  in  Paulcs  Church  )-ard, 

1571,  lohn  Story,  June  1,  at  Tybume. 

1573,  Thomas  Woodhouse,  June  19,  at  Tyburnc. 
1^77,  Cuthbert  Mayne,  Nouero.  Sg,  at  Launston. 

John  Nelson,  Feb.  8,  atTyburne. 
1578,  Thomas  Sherwood,  Feb.  7. 
|679,  1580.    Anno  1577,  in  the  moneih  of  January,  was  published  t  nroclamation  againsit 

Seminary  Priests  and  Icsnlts,  and  for  calling  home  the'Queenes  suojecta  frofn  forniign^ 

Seminaries,  where  they  remained  vnder  cc^ur  of  studies. 
158 1>  Euerard  Hanse,  July  31,  atTyburne.  . 

Edmund  Campiouig  Alexander 'Brpnt,  Ralphe  Shcrwyn,  Decern*  1,  at  Tyburnc, 
)583,  lohu  Paine,  April  9. 

Thomas  Ford,  lohn  Shert,  Robert  Iohn«on,  May  88,  at  Tybume. 

Thomas  Cottam,  William  Filby,  Luke  Kti4>T,  and  Lawrence  lohn^on.  May  90^ 
at  Tybume. 

William  Lacy,  and  Richard  Kirkman,  August  £2,  at  Yorke. 

lames  Tompson,  in'Nouem.  at  Yorke. 
l^SB,  Richaid  Thirkhill,  May  2Q,  at  Yorke. 

John  Slade,  Octob.  SO,  at  Winchester. 

William  Hart,  at  Yorke. 

lames  Laboume,  at  Lancaster. 

William  Carter,  Jan.  U,  at  Tybume. 

George  HadCocke,  lo.  M undine,  lames  Fen,  Tlioraas  Emcrford,  and  iohn  Nutter^ 
FA.  15.  atTyburne. 
1664,  Tames  Bele,  and  lohn  Fineh>  A  prill  20,  at  Lancaster. 

Kichard  While,  Octo.  18,  at  Wrixam. 

This  yearc  also  were  twenty-one  leauits   and   Seminary  priests  bamshcd  the 

Bealme,  ian.  SJl.- 
f5B5>  Thomas  Aufield,  and  Thomas  Webley,  July  6,  at  Tyburne. 

Hugh  Taylor,  and  Marmadnke  Bowes,  at  Yorke. 

Mai  caret  Cliiherow,  in  March,  at  Yorke. 

N.  Hamcltoo,  and  Rob.  Bicardine,  at  Yorke. 

Edward  Transam>  and  Nich.  Woodfine,  Janu.  21,  at  Tybume. 

This  ycare  also  were  thirty-two  Priests  and  lesuits  banished  the  Realqae,  Sep.  19. 
1536,  Richard  Sergeant,  and  William  Tomoson,  A  prill  20,  at  Tvbume. 

Iohn  Adams,  lohn  Low,  and  Rob.  Debdalc,  Octo.  8,  at  fyburiie. 

Rob.  Anderton,  and  William  Manden,  atTyburne. 

Francis  Inglebi*,  at  Yorke, 

Stephen  Rowsam,  ^jid  Iohn  Finglow,  at  Gloucester. 
1587>  Thomas  Pilchard,  in  March,  at  Dorcester. 

Iohn  Sands,  in  March,  at  Gloucester. 

Iohn  Hamlv,  inr  March,  at  Chard. 

Alexander  Crowe,  in  March,  at  Yorke« 

R<^t  Sutton,  in  March,  at  Stafford. 

£dmund  Sykes,  Gabricll  Thirobleby,  and  George  Dowlas,  in  Mareh^  ^i  Staffprd. 
1588^  William  I>eane,  and  Henry  Weblcy,  August  28,  at  Myle-end-green. 
*  William  Ganter,  eodcm  die.  at  the  llieat. 

Robert  Morton,  and  Hugh  More,  eodem  die.  at  Lincolns-Inne  Fields« 

Tlio.  Acton,  alias  1 1  ol  ford,  eodem  die.  at  Clarkenwell. 

*  The  Catalogue  of  Popish  priests  is  t»ken  from  an  old  sheet  without  (^^}p 
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198B>  Richttd  Clarkson^  andThonms  Felttm,  eodem  die.  ^t  Hownslow. 

Rich.  Leigh,  Edward  Shelly,  Hugh  Morgan,  Rich.  F|owcr,  Robert  Martya,  iobn 
Kockc,  aftd  Marffaret  Wade,  Auo.  SO,  at  Tyburqe. 

Edward  lames,  and  Ralph  Crochet,  Octob.  1.  at  Chichester. 

Robert  Wilcockes,  Edward  Campion,  Chrialo,  Buxton,"wui  l^ob.  Widn^etpoole^ 
eodem  die.  at  Canterbury. 

William  Wigges,  eodem  die.  at  Kingston. 

lohn  Robinson,  eodem  die.  at  Ipswich. 

JohnWcldon,  Octobers,  at  Mile-cnd-grcene 

William  Hartley,  and  Rich.  Williams,  eodem  die.  at  HalUwcll, 

Robert  Sutton,  William  Spencer,  Edward  Burdou,  and  lohn  Hcwyt,   eodem  die 
at  Clarkenwell. 

Rob.  Ludham,  R«^hard  Simpson,  and  Nicholas  Garlicke,  at  Darby. 

William  I^mpky,  ai  Gloucester.  ^ 

|6«9,  George  Nichpls,  Rich.  Yaxley,  Tho.  Bclson,  ^u,  yp  Hicbaid,  July  5,  at,0xfor4. 

lohn  Annas,  and  Robert  Dalby. 

Christopher  Bales,  Maych  4,  in' Fleet-street. 

Alexander  Blake,  eodem  die.  in  Gt.  Jn.  lane.  ^ 

Nicholas  Home,  eodem  die.  in  Smith6eld. 
|5C|0>  Myles  Gerrard,  and  Francis  Dickinson,  Aprill  SQ,  ^t  Rochester. 

Anthony  Myddleton,  May  6,  at  Clarkenwell. 

Edward  lones.  May  6,  in  Fleet-street. 
|6§1,  Edmund  Genning8>  and  Swithin  Wdles,  Decern.  10,  in  Grays  Inn  Fields. 

Eustach  White,  PolUdor  Plasden,  Bryon  Lacy,  John  Mason,  and  Sidney  Hodgson* 
Decem,  10,  atTybume. 

Momfort  Scot,  and  Georse  Bislev,  July  «,  in  Fleet-street. 

William  Dickenson,  and  Kalph  Milner,  July  7,  at  Winchester. 

Jxlmund  Ducke,  Rich.  Holiday,  loh.  Hagg^,  Rich.  Hill^  at  Durhaip* 

William  Pykes>  at  Doroester. 

William  Pattison,  lanii.  22,  at  Tyburne. 

Tho.  Portmore,  Feb.  31,  in  Paules  Church  yard. 

This  yeare  also,  in  the  mon^th  of  Ootob.  wa9  publisl^ed  a  PFoclamation  agatoat 

Priests  and  Jesuits. 
J592,  Roger  Ashton,  June  ^3,  at  Tyburne. 

1593,  lames  Burden,  March  85,  at  Winchester.  , 
Anthony  Page,  Aprill  80,  at  Yorke. 

loseph  Lampton,  lune  28,  at  Newcastle. 
William  Dauis,  in  Sentcm.  at  Beumaris. 
'  Edward  Waierson,  and  William  Harrington,  Feb.  18,  at  Tyburne. 

1594,  lohn  Cornelius  Mohum,  Tho.  Bosgroue,  Fiatrioke  Samon,  lohn  Carey,  and  loh^ 

Ingram,  July  4,  atDorcester.  •  ' 

Thomas  Boast, 'July  49  at  Newcastle* 
lames  Oldbaston. 
Robert  Southwell,  March  8,  at  Tyburne. 

1595,  Henry  Walpole 

Alexander  Rawlins,  April!  ]7*  sit  Yorke. 

Gcor^  Errington,  William  Knight,  William  Gibson,  and  Henry  Abbots,  at  Yorltt* 

William  Freeman. 
11198,  N.  Aoleby,  and  N.  TTiorpe. 

1*97,  lohn  Buckley,  alias  loncs,  luly  ]2,  at  S.  Th.  Wa. 

4^98,  Thomas  Snow,  Qiristoph.  Robinson,  Rich.  Homer,  N.  Grimston,  and  N.  Brittoa, 
0t  Yorke. 

1599,  Math.  Hayes,  at  Yorke. 

1600,  Christopher  Wharton,  with  a  namelesse  woman.  May  I84  a/L  Yorke. 
lohn  Riiljy,  July  21,  at  S.  Th.  Wa. 

Robert  mtier,  and  Edward  Thwin^,  in  June,  at  Lancaster. 

Thomas  Sprot,  and  Thomas  Hunt,  m  Ju^y,  at  Lincolne. 

Thomas  Palaser,  lohn  Norton,  and  N,  Talbot,  eodem  menae.  at  Durham. 

lohn  Pibush,  Febr.  U,  at  Tyburne. 

Roger  Filcocke,  Marke  Bark  worth,  and  Anne  Lyne,  Feb.  97 »  At  Tyburne^ 
1601  i  Robert  Middleton,  and  Thurstan  Hunt,  at  Lancaster. 

\^Ott  Francis  l^c,  Thomas  Tichbome,  Robert  Watkinson»  and  lames  Docket*  Aprill  9g, 
at  Tyburne. 

N.  Harrison,  and  N.  Bates,  in  Aprill,  at  Yorke. 

William  Richardson,  Feb.«27»  at  Tyburne." 

Anecdotes  are  given  of  as  many  per-    tioned  in  other  writings  known  to  the 
fxms  contained  in  this  list,  as  were  men-    author.    These  protestant  pewecutioas 
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have  too  long  been  concealed  of  over- 
lookedy  by  the  collusion  of  episcopalians, 
and  presbyterians.  When  will  an  eccle- 
siastical historian  arise,  unprejudiced 
enough  to  record,  with  equal  abhorrence, ' 
the  crimes  of  every  sect  and  every  party ; 
and  to  distribute,  with  even-handed  jus- 
tice, the  rare  praise  of  learning  and  hu- 
manity, wherever  it  has  been  deserved  ? 
The  epithet  of  bloody  Mary,  so  liberally 
bestowed  on  the  catliolic  queen,  might. 

Art,  XLVIII.     A  LetUr  to  the  Earl  of  Wycombe  from  Mr,  M'lUs^  on  the  pruetU  State 

of  Ireland,     8vo.  pp.  86. 


without  much  iniquity,  be  retaliated  oo 
the  protestant  heroine.  She  knew  how- 
to  govern  indeed ;  but  the  highesttriumph 
of  intellect  is,  ia  difficult  times,  to  gOTcm 
with  mildness.  Princes  should  'recollect 
the  observation  of  Cicero  to  Caisar :  that 
they  can  receive  nothing  greater  from 
fortune  than  the  power,  nothing  better 
from  nature  tlian  the  will,  to  preserve 
life. 


SWIFT  boasted  that  the  church  of 
England  would  always  be  fonnd  to  to- 
lerate the  Eubordinate  and  hostile  sects ; 
but  expressed  doubts  whether,  in  case  of 
a  reversed  ascendancy,  they  would  to- 
lerate her.  How  deplorably  has  the 
exrimple  of  Ireland  falsified  the  vain 
vaunt  of  the  dean :  while  among  the 
presbyterians  of  Scotland,  and  among 
the  independents  of  North  America,  the 
episcopalians  are  quietly  'suffered  to  ra- 
mify, and  no  mob  collects  to  btim  the 
houses  of  their  ministers,  no  magistrate 
stoops  to  inflict  a  single  civil  disabrlity. 

The  fact  is,  that  all  the  different  sects 
of  Christianity  have  their  several  iherits 
and  excellencies,  their  several  defects 
and  inconveniences :  but  to  suppose  that 
there  can  be  danger  from  any  one  of 
them  to  the  order  of  society,  and  to  the 
^eventual  happiness  of  mankind,  is  to 
blaspheme  the  founder  of  the  religion.' 
Sects  arise  by  selecting  peculiar  passages 
of  scripture  for  habitual  attention :  the 
emphatic  texts  of  one  society  are  insig- 
nificant phrases  in  another.  Hence  it 
naturally  happens  that  some  sects  carry 
one  virtue,  others  another,  to  the  highest 
practicable  eminence ;  and  it  is  well  that 
men  should  addict  themselves  to  those 
sects,  which  enforce  the  line  of  conduct 
most  adapted  to  their  constitutional  dis- 
position. Let  the  man  of  fashion  be  a 
catholic.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  fashion 
to  fall  in,  it  knows  not  why,  with  the 
splendid  ceremonial  in  use  among  the 
exalted ;  and  to  place  vital  perfection  in 
exterior  compliance.  The  catholic  is 
the  form  of  Christianity  which  has  been 
found  least  unfavourable  to  the  military 
spirit,  and  most  indulgent  to  the  gen- 
teeler  foibles ;  it  patronizes  the  fisheries 
by  its  dietetic  interference,  and  the  fine 
arts,  by  its  ostentatious  delight  in  monu- 
ments of  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting.     But  let  not  the  multitude  be 


catholic.  It  is  a  religion  which  operates 
in  the  manner  of  military  discipline ;  so 
as  to  secure  decency  without  reforming 
the"  inward  man.  Wherever  the  catho- 
lic populace  have  broken  loose,  they 
have  exceeded  in  a  savage,  cruel,  and 
bloodthirsty  spirit,  the  populace  of  every 
other  sect ;  and  they  are  every  where 
more  ignorant  and  more  idle  than  their 
protestant  neighbours. 

Calvinism,  at  least  where  it  is  a  sect, 
and  not,  as  in  Scotland,  an  establish- 
ment, seldom  attracts  the  higher  classest 
or  the  very  lowest  class  :  as  if  some  de- 
gree of  instruction  and  education  were 
requisite  to  prepare  the  votary,  as  if  a 
considerable  degree  of  instruction  and 
education  unfitted  him  again  for  this 
form  of  belief.  It  is  usually  accompa- 
nied with  a  punctilious  easeless  behavi- 
our, the  result  probably  of  that  recipro- 
cal inspection  and  vigilant  control  de- 
vised for  purposes  of  moral  discipline* 
and  incorporated  with  the  constitution 
of  their  congregations.  It  is  usually 
accompanied  also  with  an  apparent 
gloom  of  mind,  the  result  perhaps  of  an 
excessive  use  among  their  teachers  of 
terrific  denunciations ;  but  which,  to  a 
mere  bystander,  suggests  the  idea  of 
secret  remorse  or  worldly  embarrass- 
ment, and  thus  tends  to  affect  the  moral 
or  pecuniary  credit  of  these  children  of 
dejection.  Such  melancholies  are  apt 
to  fly  for  relief  to  sottishness.  The 
calvinists  in  general  are  seen  to  be  indus- 
trious, provident,  continent,  neat,  hos- 
pitable, but  in  other  respects  frugal* 
loth  to  military  service,  lovers  of  justice* 
of  order,  and  of  civil  liberty.  These 
are  qualities,  on  the  whole,  desirable  in 
the  lower  class  of  tradesmen ;  it  seems 
far  easier  to  increase  their  happiness  than 
their  utility. 

Other  sects  are  not  suflSctently  numer- 
ous to  be   apprehended  in  the  gross: 
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-nnttarianism  is  not  yet  vulgarized;  one 
cannot  guess  whether  the  unitarians  owe 
the  qualities  by  which  they  are  discin- 
]ruished«  to  their  station  in  society,  or  to 
the  operation  of  their  favourite  writers. 
The '  Italian  and  Polish  unitarians  ap- 
pearedy  while  the  sect  was  new,  to  aspire 
at  blending  the  taste  of  the  catnolic  with 
the  principle  of  the  calvinist ;  and  at 
allying  the  splendid  ritual  of  Rome  with 
the  simple  creed  of  theism.  But,  not- 
withstanding the  conventions  of  noble- 
men held  at  Vicenza  and  at  Cracow,  the 
unitarian  party  could  no  where  attain 
the  ascendancy,'  either  in  the  dukedoms 
of  Italy,  or  the  republic  of  Poland.  The 
educated  and  ambitious  ranks  gradually 
slid  back  through  unbelief  to  conformity; 
and  the  ihultitude  was  classed  with  the 
fanatics  of  Munster,  and  squeezed  be- 
tween contempt  and  oppression  into  in- 
active insignificance.  As  socinianism 
is  peculiarly  the  reverse  of  a  mystical 
sect,  it  must  be  favourable  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  reasoning  /acuity,  and  is 
therefore  perhaps  suicidal.  It  seems  to 
have  died  out  in  Holland  and  elsewhere, 
less  from  refutation  or  persecution  than 
from  internal  causes. 

Were  all  these  sects  equally  favoured 
by  the  magistrate,  they  would  severally 
be  embraced  by  the  adapted  converts, 
and  prevail  every  where  in  the  desirable 
proportions.  Moral  competition  and 
general  instruction  is  increased  by  the 
variety  of  sects. 

Ta  such  •  inferences  Mr.  Miles  in- 
clines. 

**  Any  farther  discussion  of  this  j^ibjcct, 
my  lord',  would  lead  to  invcsiiji^ations,  that 
arc  not  strictly  within  the  scope  and  object  of 
this  letter,  which  is  meant  for  the  perusal, 
not  of  those  who,  mistaking  the  semblance 
for  the  reality  of  religion,  con^der  it  as  a 
piece  of  slate  machiner}-,  but  ip  the  sober- 
minded  few,  who  are  ec^iially  removed  from 
the  atheism  of  this  opinion  and  from  the  bi- 
gotry of  sects,  who  regard  and  respect  its 
pare  unadulterated  f^nse;  %vho  attach  less 
coirte^uence  to  the  forn^  than  to  the  essence 
^f  lehgion,  and  who  are  firmly  convinced 
that  every  deviation  from  rectitude  is  crimi- 


nal. It  has  been  said  that  the-  church  of 
Home  deserves  expulsion  by  her  own  max- 
im's ;  but  injustice,  though  it  may  sometimes 
provoke  retaliation,  can  in  no  case  whatever 
be  entitled  to  itiiitation,  and  especially  by 
governments,  which  are  bound  in  all  cases  to 
give  good  example,  for  it  is  their  best  and 
only  preservative.  The  fact  is,  my  lord,  that 
I  am  ill  (qualified  to  contend  with  fanatics  of 
any  description  ;  and  though  I  am  decidedly 
hostile  to  the  intolerant  principles  and  san- 
guinary character  of  the  churcn  of  Rome, 
vet  the  vices,  or  rather  the  abuses  of  that  re* 
U^ion,  cannot  destroy  the  eternal  and  self* 
evident  truth,  that  every  man,  the  natural 
born  subject  of  a  state,  subscribing  to  ii;i 
support,  that  is,  to  the  maintenance  of  iu 
civil,  relieious,  and  military  establishments, 
is  by  right  entitled  to  partake  of  all  the  ad- 
vantages, and  ought  to  be  eligible  to  all  l\m 
offices  of  trust  and  emolument,  belonging  tQ 
that  state,  unless  indeed  he  ii  branded  by 
crime  or  imbecility,  which,  us  I  have  already 
obsen'ed,  can  alone  disqualify  him.  Thus 
thinking,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  a  catholic  oc 
a  prcsbytcrian  may  make  as  good  a  lord 
mayor  as  a  protesta'nt ;  and  to  make  religion 
a  pretext  for  the  exclusion  of  either,  is  to 
pervert,  not  to  sustain  it.  It  is  employing 
It  to  alienate  man  from  man,  to  uisunitt: 
what  it  professes  to  unite,  to  teach  us  to 
spurn  and  abhor  those  whom  we  are  bound 
to  embrace  and  cherish.  The  religion  that 
would  erect  insurmounuible  Uurieris  between 
men  living  in  the  same  society,  but  diH'ering 
in  speculative  opinions  and  modes  of  wor- 
Rhl[),  c;hi  have  no  other  tendency  than  to 
render  them  irreconcileable  enemies  to  eacli 
other,  and  is  contrary  to  that  charily  which 
chrisiianitv  professes  to  bear  towards  all  man- 
kind, ana  which  is  one  of  the  vcr\'  best 
proofs  that  can  be  advanced  of  its  divine 
origin.  I  profess  myself  to  be  the  decided 
friend  of  religion ;  it  is  man^s  l}est  consola* 
tion  in  this  world,  and  fairest  hope  in  the 
next:  but  it  musi  be  religion  -,  it  must  mi^ 
ther  be  the  semblance,  nor  the  mockerj'  of  it; 
it  must  not  be  state  craft  on  one  side,  nor 
bigotry  or  fanaticism  on  the  other;  but,  as  I 
iiave  already  said,  the  pure  luiadultemtcd  be- 
lief in  a  hrst  great  cause  of  all,  accompanied 
by  a  full  persuasion,  and  that  persuasion  ex* 
eraplified  by  a  conduct  strictly  correct  to* 
wards  all  mankind,  that  every  deviation  irnru 
integrity  is  ciiminal.  Tliis  is  what  I  call 
relis;ion,  iuthe  true  and  genuine  sense  of  the 
word." 


Art.  XL IX.  RefUctlotu  on  the  Policy  and  Justice  of  an  immediate  Emancipation  of  the 
CaihoUft  of  Great  Britain  and  Mand*  By  the  late  Lgrd  Pbtrb.  To  v^bich  aro 
added^  $ome  Strictures  on  tie  same  Subject ^  by  the  Editor^     8vo. 


THE  dying  counsisls  of  a  man  $0'  de- 
^errcdly  venerated  as  the  late  lord  Pe- 
tret  cannot  fail  to  make  a  deep  and 
las^ng  inipression,  both  on  the  j^reat. 


the  good,  and  the  wise,  ^ut  the  au« 
thority  of  his  advice,  and  tne  dignitv  of 
his  char;jcter,  have  been  111  consulted  by 
the  form  of  publicaiioa  M?e  giveij;  to 
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fcis  reftectrbns.  There  is  a  flippancy  of 
tone,  and  an  acrimony  of  personality, 
in  the  strictures,  notes,  and  introductory 
addresses,  which  discords  with  the  calm 
gravity  of  his  plain  arguments  and  ra^ 
tianal  temper. 

Lord  Petre  thus  sums  up  the  residual 
grievances  of  tlie  catholics. 

«« Froni  this  plain  statement  it  follows; 
that  the  ciisiibiUties  to  ^vhich  the  Irish  ca« 
iholics  still  remain  subjected,  oatutally  range 
themselves  under  three  several  heads^first, 
Uictr  being  disqualified  from  holding  offices 
of  emolument  above  the  rdiue  pf  dOOl.  a 
rear: — secondly,  their  ineligibility  to  the 
Aouse  of  commons :—- and  thirdly,  the  exclu- 
sion of  roman  catholic  peers  from  sittine  or 
Irotin^  in  the  upper  hoase»  pursuant  to  uietr 
liereditary  rie^hts  and  privikgeji*-^  right,  the 
adTsntagt-ft  of  which  have  been  greatly  cir* 
tumscrih^d  by  the  late  act  of  union. '  But 
tipon  this  last  division  of  the  disabilities,  I 
ftludl  soon  have  occasion  to  offer  some  further 
observations.    The  great  mass  of  the  people 
Of  Ireland ;  namely*  the  lower  and  middle 
orders,  possessing  already  so  many  rights  of 
citizenship  in  coa>mon  with  their  otlier  ieU 
low  subjects^  could  scaroelv  derive  any  fur- 
thi^r  iDmiediate  or  personal  Benefit  from  more 
ample  concessions,  or  even  a  complete  emao* 
eipation  of  the  roman  catholics.     Places  of 
higher  emolument  than  SOOl.  a  year,  or  the 
exercise  of  legislative  funciious  seldom,  with- 
out  the  intervention  of  extraordinary  qualities 
pr  uncommon  good  fortune,  fall  to  the  lot 
6f  those  persons  who,  in  th^  humble  walks 
of  life,  constitute  tlie  tMilk  and  physical  fc^rce 
of  every  nation.     Who  then  are  to  be  bene- 
fited Ity  a  total  emancipation,  and  what  it 
their  description  ?     On  eaciuirinij:  into  this,  £ 
hate  been  infoFme<l,  that  there  arc  about  130 
to  SOO  roman  catholic  gentlemen  in  Ireland 
of  landed  or  monied  j)ropertv  sufficient  to 
qualify  them  to  become  candidates  for  ho- 
nours, rank,  and  places  of*  superior  emolu- 
ment. In  looking  to  the  other  tjranch  of  the 
legislature,  it  is  to  be  obser\cd,  that  by  the 
act  of  union,    the   Irish,  like  the  Scotch, 
peerage  has  undergone  a  considerable  revolu- 
tion tn  its  institutional  character.     What 
was  before  a  right  and  privilege  from  descent 
of  by  creation,  is  now  become  elective,  and 
^  hence  arises  that  diminution   of  privilege 
which  I  before  adverted  to.  In  Ireland  there 
are  six  or  seven  roman  catholic  peers  whom  an 
emancipation  would  render  eligible  amongst 
the  twenty-eight  admitted  by  the  act  of  union 

Art.  L'.     CofuUtratioM  upon  the  NecatUj;  of  £sciiuing  the  dtait  of  ihe  Imh  CaA§Si$  m 
thea^tuf^  Nation  of  ParliomiH.    JBy  Jaubs  Masom,  £i^.    8vo*  pp.  52» 


i6  he  elected  into  the  imperial  house  of  lorasl 
and  I  believe  it  would  oe  thought  sanguine 
enough  to  calculate  that  one  out  of  the  sift 
or  seven  may  possibly  be  selecied  as  a  men!* 
her  of  that  chosen  corps.*' 

He  proceeds  to  consider  the  obstacles 
to  these  insignificant  concessions,  and^ 
among  others^  the  coronation  oath,  tt 
is  thus  Worded. 

**  Will  vou,  to  the  utmoH  of  yourpowei'y 
maintain  the  laws  of  the  gospel,  and  the  pro* 
testant  reformed  religion  established  by  lawf 
And  will  you  preserve  unto  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  this  realm,  and  to  theohurcheB-eom- 
mitted  to  their  charce,  ail  such  rights  and 
privikfl^  at  by  ]»v  do,  or  aiiall  appertain 
unto  mem,  or  any  of  them  2" 

**  To  this  division  of  the  oath  administered 
by  the  archbisli»p,  the  king  answerb— «*  All 
this  I  proiuibe  to  do.** 

We  do  not  agree  with  lord  Petre  in 
his  plan  of  explanation  ;  there  is  no  need 
of  casuistry.  As  soon  as  the  two  houses 
of  parliament  have  voted  any  innovation 
whatever  in  the  public  religion,  and  have 
laid  their  act  before  the  king  for  his  con« 
sent  or  signature — the  signifying  of  his 
consent,  or  the  affixing  of  his  sigtiatnret 
establishes  by  law  the  change  so  made* 
The  coronation  oath  binds  the  sovereign 
to  be  a  conformist.  He  must  belong  to 
the  state  religion  of  to-day,  while  it  con* 
tinues  a  law  of  tlic  land  :  he  must  belong 
Id  tiie  state  religion  of  to-morrow,  as 
soon  as  he  has  completed  the  form  of 
legalization.  The  church  may  be  change 
ed  from  trinitarian  to  unitarian,  and  the 
king  successively  conform  to  both,  with* 
out  the  slightest  iniVingement  of  the 
coronation  oath;  it  suffices  that  the 
king's  conformity  to  the  old  church 
should  last  as  long  as  the  law  ;  and  that 
his  conformity  ^o  the  new  church  should 
begin  precisely  with  the  enactment.  It 
Is  an  oath  to  comply  in  his  magisteriaji 
capacity  with  the  religion  of  the  state; 
we  doubt  much,  in  case  of  his  majesty's 
visiting  ScotUnd,  whether  he  coulid 
there  eamcientiously  enter  an  episcopalian 
platie  of  worship. 


THIS  turn,  very  pleasing  pamphlet, 
and  conuoB  such  observations  on  the 
catholic  question  as  we  should  expect 
from  a  liberal  and  cultivated  mind,  ^ot 
deeply  skilled  in  political  sciencct  but 


delivering  its  sentiments,  upon  atl  isn- 
studied  subject,  with  unUbonred  exei^ 
tion.  Though  wc  \rlllingly  subscribe 
to  the  docU'ines^  and  approve  tlie  major 
part  of  the  remarks,  which  Mr.  Mason 
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liasadTancedy  we  are  not  sanguine  enough 
to  expect  that  they  will  afford  much  ef- 
fectire  assistance  to  the  cause  he  has  be* 
friended*  His  reflections,  in  eeneraU 
are  aboTc  the  apprehension  of  the  vul- 
gar, and  therefore  are  not  calculated  to 
subdue  popular  prejudices  $  jet  below 
the  bearine  of  the  enlightened  states- 
maoi  and  £ence  they  cannot  be  tuppo8-< 
ed  to.  influence  his  Tiews,  or  alter  his 
schemes. 

The  faith  of  parliament  is  pledged  to 
gnnt  further  concesiwns  to  the  Irish  ca- 
tholics, and  the  faith  of  parliament  ought 
not  to  be  violated.  This  is  easily  ad- 
mitted. But  when  Mr.  Mason  under- 
takes to  argue  the  question  of  establish- 
ing the  roman  cathoUc  relt|^ion  in  Ire- 
land, besides  jg^anting  seats  m  the  legis- 
lature, and  oflices  of  trust  in  the  go- 
▼emment,  to  the  members  of  that  church, 
we  certainly  look  for  a  higher  strain  of 
argument,  and  a  more  philosophical 
survey  of  society,  than  we  have  been 
able  to  discover  in  tlie  pages  before  us  ; 
we  must  except,  however,  the  quotations 
in  the  postscript  Jrom  Mr.  Fox's  speech 
on  the  repeal  of  the  test  act.  We  con- 
ceive that  a  well-authenticated  account 
of  the  present  state  of  society  in  Ireland, 
would  do  more  towards  settling  the  dis* 
putes  xespecttng  the  claims  of  uxe  catho 
lies  in  that  country,  than  the  most  inge- 
nious and  cogent  arguments  derived 
from  general  philanthropic  principles. 
It  is  a  practical  question  of  national  po- 
licy, of  great  importance  to  the  empire, 
and  must  be  decided  by  circumstances, 
not  by  feelings:  and  without  an  exact 
knowledge  of  these  circumstances,  it 
seems  presumptuous  to  say  to  i^Iiat  ex- 
tent the  promised  concessions  should  be 
tarried. 

If,  however,  the  pamphlet  under  re- 
view do  not  surprise  by  its  profundity 
and  aculeness,  or  instruct  by  the  infor- 


mation it  conveys,  it  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  being  an  animated  statement  of 
obvious  reflexions  and  liberal  sentiments^ 
clotned  in  the  easy  polite  language  of  a 
gentleman.  We  select  the  following 
passage,  not  as  a  specimen  of  the  au- 
thor's argumentative  talents,  but  as  a 
pleasing  example  of'  his  style  in  writing, 
andof  nis  power  to  interest  the  feelings 
cf  the  reader. 

"  If  indeed  we  vtrere  to  imagrne  a  foreigner 
passing  tbrougih  Ireland,  wno  had  heard 
much  of  the  mild,  tolerating,  and  beneficent 
spirit  of  the  Bntish  constiiutioa,  but  whcr 
was  ignorant  of  the  mode  in  which  it  is  ad- 
ministered, what  would  be  his  surprise  to^bc<'  ' 
hold  cro%vds  of  people  assembled  round  « 
miserable  hut,  kneeling  on  the  bare  ground, 
with  no  covering  but  the  heavens,  unable  to 
approach  th«  minister  of  their  faith,  or  catch 
the  sound  of  his  voice?  Who  are  those ^ 
such  a  stranger  would  say— ^iiom  or  nhat 
do  they  adore?  It  must  be  some  bftfli»roat 
relieion,  stained  with  horrid  sacrifici^s ;  some 
idolatrous  devotion  to  a  Being,  whose  in^^ 
puled  temper  is  to  delight  in  crimes  andf 
vices,  and  for  tins  reason,  your  wise  and  be- 
nignant laws,  whilst  the^r  mercifully  tolerate 
the  worship,  n:fuse  it  their  countetiance,  and 
reject  its  establishment.  No,  we  must  an-* 
swer.  These  people  ore  adoring  the  same 
^od  with  oursclres,— that  Being,  whose  at** 
tributes  are  universal  benevolence,  omnipre- 
sence, omniscience  ;  before  whom  the  forms 
of  prayer  are  as  nothing ;  who  searches  the 
heart ;  we  ascribe  to  him  the  same  qualities, 
vre  clothe  him  in  the  same  mysterion*  trinity^ 
we  acknowledge  that  he  died  for  ns,  that  he 
suffered  for  us  the  painfnl  ignominy  of  the 
cross  ;  we  venerate  him  as  our  dot),  our 
Redeemer,  as  the  parent,  protector,  atKl  fu* 
iture  judge  of  us  all.  We  difier  chiefly  in* 
this — at  stated  periods  we  eat  bread  and  dfinlo 
wine  as  emblems  of  our  dvin^  Saviour  > 
whilst  these,  our  unfortunate  bretlir en,  with 
a  bolder  creed,  imagine  this  ceremouv  i\ot 
only  to  represent  tlic  suflfcrings,  but  lb  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  the  Deity.** 


Aar.  LL  Oisfrvaikms  on  the  Statute  of  the  1  JFtlKam  and  Mary,  commonfy  called  the 
Toleration  Jet,  and  on  the  Statute  of  the  J  9  George  III,  entitled  An  Act  for  the  further 
Relief  of  Proteitant  Dissenting  Mlnuteri  of  Congregations^  and  others.  By  JosfiPH 
Smith,  BasrisUr  at  Law.    Svo«  pp.  50. 


THIS  pamphlet  consists  of  a  recital, 
or  abridgment,  of  the  toleration-act, 
passed  in  the  first  year  of  WiUmm  and 
Mary ;  anrd  of  a  Tecital,  -or  abridgment, 
of  the  relief  act,  passed  in  the  nineteenth 
year  of  George' III. ;  to  which  docu- 
ments are  added  some  commentaries,  to 
prove'that  itinerant  preachers  are  not  en- 
titled to  the  benefit  of  either  vf  these 


acts ;  but  are  liable  to  serve  in  the  mir- 
litia,  on  juries,  and  as  churchwardens 
and  overseers,  and  cannot,  by  qualifying 
under  these  acts,  escape  any  public  bur- 
dens whatever,  'i  o  us  it  appears  that 
the  author  proves  his  pointJ!'!^ 

The  whole  system  of  privilege  and 
exemption  is*  however,  an  error  in  le- 
gislation.    Why  should  /iisscutijnf  mi- 
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tiisters  not  serve  on  juries,  or  as  over- 
seers ?  They,  and  their  ordained  bre- 
thren of  the  church  of  England,  are 
very  fit  persons  to  direct  the  judgment 
of  juries  in  criminal  cases,  and  to  appor- 
tion the  distribution  of  relief  among  the 
poor.  They  are  not  fit  persons  to  serve 
in  the  militia i  but  this  is  a  pecuniary 
exemption,  which  their  congregations 
ought  to  enable  them  to  meet.  All  acts 
of  this  kind  should  be  totally  repealed ; 
and  the  character  of  dissenting  minister 
be  as  unknown  to  the  law,  either  as  an 
object  of  restriction  or  of  exemption,  as 
the  cliaracter  of  a  schoolmaster,  an  au- 
thor, a  lecturer  on  chemistry,  or  any 
other, public  instructor.  Let  the  pupils 
accommodate  their  recompences  to  the 
risks  of  the  master  ;  and  let  government 
observe,  and  influence  through  the  press 
•and  oiher  channels  to  public  opinion, 
what  there  may  be  of  censurable  in  the 
public  leaning,  or  conduct,  of  the  se- 
•  veral  classes  of  teachers.  Whence  the 
frequent  necessity  for  special  juries,  but 


because  so  many- professional  men  arfe 
exempted  from  serving  on  juries,  that  a 
liberal  education  is  rare  in  the  whole 
class  of  persons  summoned  ?  Washing- 
ton, after  resigning  the  presidency  of 
North  America,  served  on  the  petty 
jury  :  it  is  thus  that  the  administration 
of  the  laws  may  best  be  brought  to  the 
utmost  perfection.  The  civic  duties  cjf 
men  form  an  important  part  of  private 
morality:  how  should  tnis  branch  of 
duty  be  properly  taught  from  the  pulpit 
by  those  who  are  never  called  on  to  ex- 
ercise it  ?  The  neologisms  of  theology, 
if  prosecuted  under  the  trinitarian  sta- 
tutes, ought  to  be  tried  precisely  by  a  jury 
of  clergy  of  all  denominations.  Cas^s 
of  infanticide  require  medical  juries. 
And  in  general  the  leisure  and  instruc- 
tion of  professional  men  adapts  them  pe- 
culiarly for  services,  from  which  they 
have  been  whimsically  exempted,  and 
which  their  exemption  tends  to  bring 
into  disrepute. 


AuT.  LII.     ConstJerations  on  the  txcofold  Mode  of  Election  aHopted  hy  the  French.     By 
//;^  i^^v.  Christopher  WyviLL.     8yo.  pp.  40. 


MR.  Wyv ill  is  deservedly  revered  for 
the  integrity  and  fidelity  of  his  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  .of  popular  liberty, 
^ind  to  that  of  parliamentary  reform : 
his  eloquence  must  be  impressive,  for  it 
has  swayed  large  and  respectable  bodies 
f>t'  men ;  but  his  reasoning  is  not  close 

.  and  precise  enough  to  have  a  command- 
ing weight  with  the  philosopher.     He 

-h.'is  here  undertaken  the  attack  of  wjiat 
Im  calls  tnoofold  representation;  by  which 
he  means  the  double  delegation,  first  of 
un  electoral  body,  and,  secondly  of  the 
members  of  parliament,  'i  his  term  is 
JncorVcctly  chosen,  because  it  is  not  de- 
finite :  every  shire  sends  two  members 
to  parliament,  it  has  a /wo/bA/ represen- 
tation ;  every  clergyman  is  represented 
iii  tlie  house  of  lords  by  his  bishop,  and 
in  the  house  of  commons  by  the  county 
candidate,  he  enjoys  a  twofold  repre- 
seT>tation ;  many  a  one  can  vote  as  a 
freeholder  for  the  shire,  and  as  a  free- 
man for  some  borough,  every  such  per- 
son again  possesses  a  twofold  represen- 
tation. We  prefer  the  less  equivocal  ex- 
pression ^r</«fa//ow£/  representation,  which 

*  was  first  employed,  we  believe,  in  k 
contribution  to  the  theory  of  repre- 
sentation, inserted  in  the  Monthly  Ma- 
gazine for  January  1800,  (vol.  viii.  p. 
9J3},  whence  we  shall  have  to  borrow 


some  observations,  and  some  technical 
terms. 

Mr.  WyvilPs  first  peiiod  of  argument 
occurs  at  p.  14*. 

"  A  parliament  so  chosen  (by  s\ircessi*c 
delegations)  would  be  hound  lo  the  people 
by  tics  nearly  iin perceptible  j  it  would  feci 
for  them,  in  no  senhible  degree,  cither  jyni- 
paihy  or  respom  i t  Ui f]j .  '* 

Here  are  two  distinct  propositions 
cluttered  together :  tlxe  one,  that  a  par- 
liament, indirectly  chosen,  would  want 
sympathy  with  tlie  people ;  the  other, 
that  a  parliament,  indirectly  chosen, 
could  not  be  rendered  responsible  by 
their  constituents. 

Were  these  propositions  both  true, 
they  would  prove  little.  It  i;>  no  object 
that  parliament  should  habitually  sym- 
patliize  in  opinion  with  the  people.  The 
sway  of  the  highest  wisdom  is  the  pro- 
j)er  aim  of  all  governmental  institution. 
Parliaments,  therefore,  ought  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  multitude  only  in'  as 
much  as  these  are  sufficiently  instructed 
to  decide  aright:  with  the  ignorant 
classes  tliey  ought  seldomer  to  sympa- 
thize, than  with  the  informed  classes  of 
the  people.  Under  a  pradationed  re- 
presentation, the  elcetoral  body,  or  choos- 
ers^ become  the  real  constituents :  the 
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chance^  therefore,  must  be  that  parlia- 
ments will  sympathize  with  the  seconda- 
ry, not  with  the  primary  assemblies  ; 
with  the  choosers,  not  with  the  mere 
^naers^  It  will  sympathise  with  the  in* 
stnicted  class,  and  not  with  the  numer* 
ous  class,  which  is  the  desirable  state  of 
its  sympathy. 

As  to  responsibility,  gradationed  re- 
presentation has  again  the  advantage. 
The  choosers  vary  every  election.     If  a 
xnember  contravenes  the  instructions  of 
his  constitiAcnts,  not  those  who  sent  the 
instructions  will  pronounce  the  verdict 
of  acquittal  or  censure;  but  other  judges, 
unprejudiced  by  their  own  preconcep- 
tions, unpledged  by  their  own  recorded 
declarations,  and  aware  of  all  the  sub- 
sequent instruction    promulgated.      A 
courageous  independence,  or  a  prescient 
sagacity,  is  therefore  surer  of  being  ul- 
timately approved  and  recompensed  by 
confidence,  where  there  is  a  shifting  in- 
termediate body  of  electors,  than  where 
the  same  constituents  remain.    The  re- 
presentative oueht  to  guide,  not  follow, 
the  public  mind :  under  a  system  of  di- 
rect deputation,  his  interests  lead  him  to 
be  retrospective,  and  to  bend  toward  the 
will  of  the  constituents  of  yesterday  5 
under  a  system  of  gradationed  election, 
his  interests  lead  him  to  be  prospective, 
and  to  bend  toward  the  will  of  the  con- 
stituents of  to-morrow.     And  this  in 
practical  conduct  is  desirable. 

Mr.  Wyvill  proceeds  to  contend  (p. 
15)  that,  in  a  rude  state  of  society,  gra- 
dationed representation  is  needless,  be- 
cause all  are  equally  ignorant. 

In  rude  societies  there  is  great  ine- 
quality, resulting  from  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  strength  of  body,  and 
strength  of  mind.  He  who  unites  these 
sources  of  power  in  the  highest  degree, 
is  the  natural  chieftain  of  a  savage  horde. 
These  qualities  can  only  be  judged  of  by 
observation.  Those  who  have  attended 
the  eminent  to  war,  are  alone  equal  to 
the  office  of  dbcrimination.  Savages 
would  do  well  to  depute  the  right  of 
choice  to  their  old  warriors — that  is,  to 
have  an  electoral  body.  Accordingly 
the  wise  Jethro  recommended  to  Moses 
the  institution  of  gradationed  represen- 
tation, as  most  convenient  among  die 
rude.     It  was  tried,  and  it  answered. 

Mr.  Wyvill  then  #xamines  its  adapted- 
tiess  to  a  country  in  the  second  stage  of 
advancement,  like  the  colonies,  in  North 
America;  he  says,  that  "an  interme- 
diate body  would  there  be  a  waste  of 
Ann.  Rev.  Vol.  III. 


time  and  trouble  to  guard  against  evils, 
neither  extant  nor  probable." 

In  the  first  place,  the  North  Ameri- 
cans have  recourse  to  an  intermediate 
body  for  the  appoinunent  of  the  highest 
officers  of  the  states:  it  is  by  the  provin- 
cial legislatures  surely,  and  not  by  the 
citizens  at  large,  that  the  presidents  are 
elected.    They  do  not  suspect  the  crowd 
of  being  able  to  appreciate  justly  tlie 
highest  order  of  merit ;  concerning  the 
hero  painted  by  Apelles  they  would  ra- 
ther take  the  opinion  of  the  connoisseur, 
than  of  the  cobler.     And  why  should 
they  not  prefer  in  subordinate  nomina* 
tions  also,  the  opinion  of  the  educated 
to  the  opinion  of  the  uneducated  classes? 
It ,  is  in  order  to  give  ascendancy  to  the 
civilized,   that  they  exclude  from  suf- 
frage the  blacks  and  the  paupers ;  but  if 
they  had  introduced  intermediate  bodies, 
they  would  have  no  occasion  for  restric- 
tions on  suffrage.     Slaves  would  elect 
their  masters,  paupers  their  priests  or 
their  employers,  into  the  body  of  choos- 
ers ;  and  instead  of  that  contempt  for 
the  populace,  which  now  characterizes 
the  democratic  party  of  Virginia,  some 
care  would  be  taken  to  conciliate  their 
good  will,  by  providing  for  their  inter- 
ests.   Ne^o  slavery  would  have  disap- 
peared before  gradationed  representation; 
because  the  masters  would  have  found  it 
necessary  to  conciliate  their  slaves. 

What  can  Mr.  Wyvill  mean  by  a  waste 
of  time  and  trouble  ?  It  would  clearly 
save  cost,  time,  and  trouble  too,  if  each 
parish  sent  one  or  more  choosers,  in- 
stead of  all  its  freeholders,  to  a  county 
election. 

Mr.  Wyvill  inquires  thirdly  into  the 
fitness  of  gradationed  representation  for 
an  opulent  and  civilized  community.  It 
is  allowed  that  elections  would  be  less 
tumultuous.  It  is  maintained  (p.  20) 
that  a  lifeless  and  inanimate  indifference 
would  succeed ;  and  that  patriotism, 
and,  with  it,  liberty,  would  decline; 
and  with  them,  public  spirit.  The  phi-* 
losopliic  statesman,  therefore,  (in  Mr. 
Wyvill's  opinion,  p.  25),  "  will  seek  for 
remedial  reform,  not  in  measures  calcu- 
lated  to  depress  the  minds  of  the  lower 
classes,  but  to  interest  them  in  the  pub* 
lie  weal." 

The  system  of  intermediate  bodies  of 
choosers  is  compatible  with  any  increase 
of  tlie  original  bodies  of  voters  \  by  the 
extension  of  suffrage,  the  lower  classes 
surely  would  be  more  generally  interest- 
ed in  the  public  weal.    The  class  of 
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choosers,  wholly  ignorant  of  their  coad- 
jutors until  the  day  of  assemblage,  would 
almost  necessarily  fix  on  public  charac« 
ters  for  their  candidates ;  no  sort  of  in- 
fluence, but  that  of  diffusive  reputation, 
is  likely  to  bend  into  sudden  concur- 
rence  the  wills  of  men  undisciplined  to 
partVy  and  detached  and  removed  from 
local  and  personal  influence.  It  follows 
that  public  spirit  would  be  precisely  the 
object  of  notice  and  advancement  among 
the  intermediary  bodies.  How  public 
spirit  should  be  diminished  bv  superad- 
ding to  its  extant  motives  this  new  re- 
compence  of  senatorial  rank,  we  cannot 
conceive. 

Mr.  Wyvill  next  objects  to  gradationed 
representation  (p«  &}»  that  it  would 
bar  future  improvement.  Why  may 
not  that  system  as  easily^  suffer  change  as 
any  other  ;  and  as  easily  suffer  chang^e 
in  a  right  direction?  He  objects  that  it 
Would  expose  the  bulk  of  the  community 
to  more  severe  oppression.*  Why? 
He  objects  that  it  would  throw  a  more 
deadly  damp  on  our  almost  extinguished 
ftrdor  for  liberty ;  because  the  elections 
at  the  primary  assemblies  would  be  too 
unimportant  to  call  into  exercise  any 
energy  of  character.  And  what  ener» 
gies  are  now  called  out  ?  Those  of  the 
stomach  chiefly.  That  sort  of  feasting, 
which  is  now  collected  in  die  shire  town, 
would  indeed  be  dispersed  through  all 
ihe  villages  honoured  with  primary  as^ 
semblies ;  and  that  sort  ot  discussion 
concerning  the  expedient  candidates, 
which  now  takes  place  at  a  grand  jury 
dinner  durine  the  countv  quarter  ses- 
sions, would  be  postponed  until  the  no- 
mination of  the  electoral  body  was  com* 
pleted.  The  accomplished  canvassers 
would  be  the  appointed  choosers.  Each 
party  Would,  in  due  time,  learn  to  con- 
test the  other's  superiority  of  number  in 
the  hundreds,  instead  of  die  shire ;  after 
three  or  four  elections  the  new  knack 


would  be  acquired,  and  things  would  at 
worst  reassume  a  state  very  much  re- 
sembling the  present. 

The  strongest  piece  of  argument  fol- 
lows. 

•*  From  the  inftiienrc.wbich  property  be- 
stows in  this  coumry,  it  may  be  concluded, 
wiih  reason,  that  men  in  the  superior  and 
initkile  cla».ses,  at  llic  uriiiiary  electuais,  would 
usually  obtain  frnm  their  iiiferiors  a  majority 
of  their  rotes  ;  and  men  in  the  lowest  classes 
would  almost  never  be  elevated  to  the  electo- 
ral rank.  This  conclusion  seems  not  to  ad- 
mit a  dispute.  For  if  the  lower  voters  in 
Britain,  under  the  present  laws  of  qualifica- 
tion, are  accustomed  to  rote  as  men  of  in- 
fluence around  them  recommend,  even  in 
elections  which  conFer  a  legislative  power,  it 
were  highly  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the 
same  class  of  voters,  at  elections  at  which 
they  could  only  exercise  the  power  of  voting 
for  men  by  whom  their  Ic^i-^lators  should  be 
named,  would  exert  greater  independence  of 
mind  than  upon  an  occasion  far  more  impor- 
tantr  And  this  expectation  would  be  much 
more  contrary  to  reason,  if  universal  sui&age 
at  the  primary  elections  were  established^  and 
a  more  numerous  class  of  s till  lower  persons 
were  allowed  to  vote  for  electors.  The  lia- 
bitual  cfFert,  therefore,  of  ilie  twofold  elec- 
tion would  be  the  almost  cniire  exclusion  of 
the  lower  classes  fr<nu  the  electoral  bodv; 
they  would  ccase>  in  a  great  measure,  to  hold 
any  connection  witii  their  representatives, 
who  w^ould  neither  owe  their  seats  in  parlia* 
mcnt  to  tJieir  favour,  nor  would  be  liable  to 
lose  ihem  from  their  displeasure,  except  by  a 
circuitous  operation,  and  a  concurrence '  of 
causes  which  would  rarely  occur. 

"  And  hence,  instead  of  inspiring  the  up- 
per classes  with  sentiments  of  greater  respect 
for  those  at  the  lower  end  of  society,  this 
double  mode  of  election  would  tend  to  pro- 
duce a  contrary  effect.  For  men  who  had 
not  been  raised  to  the  electoral  rank,  could 
not  be  considered  by  the  members  of  iiarlia- 
mcnt  as  their  constituents,  or  only  indirectly 
so  *,  and  consequently  those  members  would 
generally  be  inclined' to  pay  more  attention 
to  their'immediate  electors,  to  feel  for  them 


*  In  the  dissertation  already  alluded  to;  (Monthly  Magazine,  vol.  viii.  p.  955),  an  op- 
posite inference  is- drawn.  "  bupposins  it  safe,**  says  the  writer,  **  to  intrust  the  s.election 
of  representatives  to  houteholders  paying  ten  pounds  yearly  rent,  and  that  there  were  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  100,000  such  householders,  can  ir  »)«:rnify  to  the  state,  whether 
these  1U0,<)C0  persons  be  impowered  to  choose  by  the  suffrage  of  3,000,000  adult  male«*  or 
by  any  other  means  ?  But  it  signifies  much  to  the  lower  classes  to  have  the  privilege  of 
conferring  this  power  by  their  suffrage.  It  is  of  importance  to  the  comfort  of  a  poor  family 
that  a  relation,  as  it  were  of  client  aEnd  patron,  should  subsist  between  it  and  some  person 
surrounded  by  the  conveniences  of  life,  through  whose  exertions,  in  case  of  leisure,  diffi- 
culty, want  of  sickness,  it  may  obtain  work,  advice,  relief,  or  accommodation.  AVith.the 
increase  of  luxury  and  taxation,  with  the  decay  of  the  religious  spirit,  charity  declines  and 
selfishness  spreads :  some  new  means  then  of  making  themselves  valuable  to  their  stiperiors 
must  be  bestowed  on  the  poor,  if  ihey  are  to  retain  their  former  shore  of  notice  acra  pro* 
tectton.    The  lawgiver  will  not  easily  find  a  belter  toelxti  than  universal  ^uflhige.*' 
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agfUler  mpeet.  and  to  firomote  their  inter- 
cbi  aod  theif  w'nkkts  wiih  more  anxiety  than 
the  ioterett  and  wishes  of  men  who  were 
merely  the  con^^tucnts  of  their  electors. 
An<i  thus  out  government  would  have  a 
strong  and  constant  tendency  to  oppress  the 
mo9t numerous  imrt  of  the  community,  and 
to  favour  powerful  men  by  means  injnrious 
to  the  weak  ** 

The  namerotts  classes,  except  in  a  few 
corporation  towns,  are  at  present  ex- 
cluded from  suffrage.     It  will  not  be 
contended,   that  to  give   them  a  split 
Yote,  a  fractional  thirtieth  of  a  sufFrage, 
would  make  tl^elr  condition  worse  than 
no  TOte  at  all ;  that  he  who  has  only  a 
Yoice  for  a  chooser  would  be  more  tram- 
pled on  than  he  who  has  not  even  the 
means  of  this  subordinate  efficacy.   The 
very  small  freeholders,   whose  preten- 
sions are  insufficient  to  concentrate  thirty 
votes,  and  who  could  not  rationally  ex- 
pect the  office  of  chooser,  would  sink 
perhaps  in  importance.    Who  are  these 
freeholders,    and    at   whose   devotion  ? 
They  are  mostly  the  absolute  dependents 
of  large  farmers  and  country  gentlemen^ 
who  compel  their  chief  servants  to  buy 
freeholds,  in  order  to  use  their  votes  at 
county  elections:  the  farmer  ingratiates 
himself  with  the  landlord,  and  the  squire 
with  the  peer,  by  thus  ingrossing  votes. 
It  is  only  the  apparent  power  that  would 
migrate  ;  at  a  less  expence  of  purchase- 
money,  but  by  the  suiFrage  of  more  nu- 
merous dependents,  the  farmer  and  the 
squire  would  still  be  found  to  concentrate 
and  to  dispose  of  the  influence  of  the 
parish.    In  the  market  towns  there  is 
commonly  a  book  club,  where  the  sur- 
geon divides  the  laity  against  the  cler- 
gyman.   From  such  small  towns  it  is 
probable  that  the  surgeons  would  very 
generally  be  deputed  as  cboottr,,    There 
is  no  class  in  society  whose  power  may 
more  safely  be  increased  than  the  medi- 
c-<il  class;  its  education  is  liberal,  its 
opinions  unprejudiced,  and  its  observa- 
tions diffusive.     If  the  institution  of  in- 
termediate bodies  should  supersede  the 
present  plan  of  county  elections,  one  may 
safely  predict  that  government  will  in- 
stimte  a  medical  establishment,  in  order 
to  influence  by  salaries  the  will  of  the 
surgeons,  as  it  does  that  of  the  clergy. 
la  the  still  larger  towns,  where  there  is 
a  sufficient  accumulation  of  populous- 
Bess  to  make  it  worth  a  banker's  while 
to  institute  an  agency  for  the  circulation 
of  notes,  the  dommeering  mBuence  would 
be  that  of  tbe  banker :  his  agent  would 
be  one  chooser^  and  his  dcbtori,  the 


others.  This,  in  a  great  degree,  is  the 
present  distribution  of  influence*,  the 
landed  interest  governs  the  villages,  and 
the  monied  interest  the  towns.  Where 
tlie  great  land -owners  are  divided,  where 
the  great  bankers  are  divided,  party 
assumes  a  form  apparently  autonomous  \ 
but  there  is  a  hidden  chain  of  depend- 
ance  extending  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  class,  which,  under  every  possible 
form  of  election,  will  be  found,  m  quiet 
times,  to  bestow  the  victory  on  the  ba- 
lance of  property.  Nor  ought  this  reci- 
procal link  to  be  broken  ;  for  justice  is 
the  daughter  of  property,  and  the  mo- 
ther of  liberty ;  and  mstruction  is  nearly 
coextensive  with  wealth. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  believed,  that 
if  to  our  present  county  elections  were 
substituted  a  gradationed  representation, 
allowing  universal  suffrage  to  the  voterji 
in  the  nrst  instance,  and  allowing  tliirty 
such  voters  to  depute  one  chooser,  there 
would  eventually  be  no  great  change  in 
the  practical  distribution  of  influence. 
The  numerous  classes  would  a  little  have 
risen  in  importance  by  the  difference  be- 
tween no  vote,  and  one  tliirtieth  part  of 
a  vote.  The  instructed  classes  would  a 
good  deal  have  risen  in  importance ;  be- 
cause it  would  become  necessary  for  the 
men  of  property  to  put  forward  sur- 
geons, priesUj  schoolmasters,  and  per- 
sons of  acknowledged  education,  as 
choosers ;  the  mere  possession  of  a  decent 
income  not  being  a  qualification  decid* 
edly  conciliatory.  The  established  in- 
terests among  the  richer  classes  would, 
during  the  first  ferment  of  change,  ap- 
pear to  have  yielded  place  to  celebrity, 
public  spirit,  and  talent;  but  would, 
after  the  first  novr Ity  of  an  independent 
choice,  shortly  reacquire  their  natural 
ascendancy. 

Indeed  Mr.  Wyvill  himself  seems  to 
think  that  matters  would  go  on  much 
the  same  as  at  present ;  for  at  page  SI 
he  says,  **  Times  of  distress  and  danger 
would  form  an  exception  to  the  general 
tendency  of  the  measure  in  question* 
The  people  would  become  solicitous 
about  the  management  of  public  affairsi 
they  would  complain  aloud,  they  would 
claim  redress,  (uid  the  change  of  minis* 
ters  and  their  measures ;  but  they  would 
find  their  votes  at  primary  assembliet 
l^ave  them  little  importance,  and  thetp 
petitions  would  be  disregardetl-"  As  tt 
was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever 
•ball  be. 

If  howtfer  the  bnt  pottible  syaMn  of 
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representation  could  be  devised,  it  would 
not  follow  that  this  best  possible  system 
ought  to  be  substituted  to  the  present. 
Uniformity  is  itself  a  fault,  and  a  griev« 
ous  one.     It  substitutes  the  tyranny  of 
the   prevailing   interest  to  the   specific 
preponderance  of  each.  In  every  manner 
of  electing  there  is  some  tendency,  diffi- 
cult of  detection,  to  favour  one  class  of 
men  and  one  sort  of  interest  more  than 
another.     Our  county  elections  are  so 
constituted  that  they  almost  necessarily 
throw  the  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
land-owners.       This   influence   already 
predominates  in  parliament  mischievous- 
ly, witness  the  corn  bill;  if  a  furtlier 
addition  was  made  to  the  county  repre- 
sentation,  the  ascendancy  of  tne  land- 
owners would  soon  restore  all  the  op- 
pressions of  the  feudal  ages.     Our  venal 
boroughs  are  so  constituted  that  they 
almost  necessarily  throw  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  monied  interest :  they  seat 
the  highest  bidder.     This  influence  of 
city  gentlemen  is  morie  favourable  to 
commerce,  to  peace,  to  tolerance,  to  li- 
berty, to  a  superstitious  reverence  for 
property,  and  to  a  virtuosity  in  human 
excellence  which  looks^  about  for  merit 
and  lifts  it,  than  the  influence  of  country 
gentlemen.     Yet  who  would  consent  to 
abolish  county  representation,  and  to  re- 
tain only  the  close  boroughs  ?    By  the 


variety  ©f  our  forms  of  election,  the  dif* 
ferent  interests,  which  are  scattered  in 
the  community,  are  represented  nearly  in 
the  proportion  of  the  worth  of  their  pro- 
perty. The  most  desirable  addition  to 
seats  in  parliament  would  be,  that  all 
towns  containing  more  than  twenty  thou-^ 
sand  inhabitants  should,  in  right  of  their 
populousness,  become  entitled  to  a  (bar- 
ter of  representation  ;  and  send  one,  two, 
or  three  members,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  people.  The  most  desirable 
suppression  of  seats  in  parliament  wotild 
be  those  of  tlie  representatives  of  the  lit- 
tle counties,  where  great  land-owners, 
who  are  already  in  the  upper  house,  also 
depute  members  to  the  lower.     ' 

In  our  opinion  it  would  be  wise  to  suf- 
fer the  inhabitants  of  Birmingham,  MaiS 
Chester,  Sheffield,  and  other  dismember-* 
ed  cities,  to  frame  a  charter  for  them- 
selves.  Why  should  not  one  town 
realize  the  plan  of  election  recommended 
by  Home  Tdoke,  from  observation  of 
the  London  dispensaries,— that  every 
person  paying  two  guineas,  niay  vote  for 
a  candidate  as  often  as  he  pleases ;  an- 
other town  realize  the  universal  safirage 
of  sir  William  Jones ;  a  third  the  grada- 
,tioned  representation  of  Harrington, 
Hume,  and  Mackintosh  ;  and  a  fourth 
the  yet  undefined  plan  of  die  respectable 
antagonist  of  twofold  election  ? 


Art.  LIIl.  jin  Inquiry  into  the  real  Difference  between  Jiclual  Money  and  Paper 
Monti/ \  and  an  Examination  into  the  Comtiiutions  of  Banks  \  ^^  MagensDorrien 
Majg ens,  Esq.     8vo.  pp.  68. 


.  VHIS  inquiry  contains  much  com- 
jnentary.  on  Mr.  Thornton's  book,  which 
we  considered  at  lengtli  vol.  i.  p.  384. 
5'he  three  first  chapters  are  rather  expla- 
natory tlian,  theoretical.  In  the  fourth, 
occurs  the  strange  and  dangerous  propo- 
rtion, thaty  in  moments  of  alarm  and 
adversity,  the  country  is  safer  with  one 
bank  of  England,  than  with  a  hundred 
private  banks/ In  case  of  the  bankruptcy 
of  government,  the  insurrection  of  the 
populace,  the  presence  of  a  rebellious  or  ; 
of  an  invading  army  in  the  metropolis, .. 
the  failure  of  the  East' India  company,' 
and  of  the  dependent,  mercantile  interest^ 
ihe  detection  of  fresh  embezzlements  in 
;  ja  financial  army,  too  vast  for  inspection, 
\s>'^and,  in  other  supposable,  T?nt  unlikely 
circumstances,  the  notes  of  the  bank  of 
£ngland  may  come  to  pass  for  invalid, 
^nd  be  sold  at  more  or  less  discount.  In 
this  case  the  whole  circulation  of  the 
kingdom  "would  be  at  »  stand*    Wben 


the  bank  of  England  stopt  payment  in 
the  ^rst  instance,  all  the  country-banks 
stopt  payment  also.  But  if  every  Lon- 
don banker  issued  notes  of  his  own,  and 
was  at  liberty  to  coin  his  own  plate  into 
drachmas  for  the  discharge  of  them,  the 
failure  of  government  w^ould  overturn 
only  those  banking-bouses  who  made 
advances  of  subsidies  for  the  minister  ; 
the  insurrection  of  the  populace  would 
endanger  no  public  credit  at  all ;  the 
presence  of  one  or  two  rebellious  *  or 
hostile  armies  in  London  could  not  be 
made  agreeable  to  the  people,  by  pro- 
mising to  protect  private  property,  and 
to  plunder  only  public  bodies ;  tne  dis- 
solution of  the  India  company  would 
bury  in  its  crash  onlv  the  million-banks 
in  connection  with  its  peculiar  circu- 
lation ;  the  dcfzdcations  of  embeazle- 
ment  would  be  reduced  by  all  the  differ- 
ence, betw^een  the  vig(flance  of  a  director, 
who  watches  for  othcrsi  and  of  a  master, 
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who  watches  for  himself ;  and  of  course, 
at  any  given  period  of  adversity,  only 
one  fraction  of  the  banking  interest  would 
be  affected,  and  there  would  remain 
sound  and  unhurt,  a  sufficient  portion 
to  conduct  the  still  necessary  circulation. 
We  now  embark  on  the  reputation  for  sol- 
vency of  one  institution  (which  an  absurd 
panic  might  annihilate),  the  security  of 
all  the  forms  of  commercial  intercourse. 

This  writer  concludes  by  recom- 
mending a  separatidn  of  the  Bank  and 
the  Ezcnequer,  in  the  following  words : 

"  Should  the  reader  s  sentinaents  coincide 
with  the  abore,  he  inaysav»  all  this  is  true  ; 
but  how,  at  this  present  tune,  can  we  extri- 
cate ourselves  from  this  dilemma  ?  (low  shall 
we  now,  in  a  state  of  warfare,  venture  to  put 
things  upon  their  old  fooling,  as  we  acknow- 
ledge they  ought  to  be?  And  with  sreat 
propriety  do  such  questions  arise ;  but  it  ori- 
ginal pnnciplesare  to  be  adopted,  there  musr, 
of  course,  be  a  time  to  arrange  the  alteration 
of  system,  and  this  being  allowed,  all  dilli- 
culty  vanishes.  ^^}y  is  not  t'overnnient 
ec^ual  to  take  care  of  its  own  Exchequer, 
without  concerning  themselves  about  the 
Bank  ?  Why  a  greater  necessity  for  it  now, 
than  formerly  ?    It  does  not  exist. 

'*  If  a  store  of  specie  is  rec|ulsi-ic,  it  is  no 
more  than  was  always  the  case,  aud  what 
actually  existed  in  all  former  times.  Is  the 
minister  to  be  embarrassed  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment, by  the  bank  telling  him  they  are  short 
of  money  f  Are  his  political  arran«;euients 
to  be  influenced  by  the  resolutions  ot  a  cor- 
poration ?  And  arc  the  public  at  lar^c  to 
suffer,  because  his  national  exertions  require 
more  from  the  bank,  than  they  were  pre|)arcd 
to  provide  him  with  ?  Can  such  things, 
which  we  all  know  have  happened*,  tend 
either  to  strengthen  the  executive  govern- 
ment, or  promote  the  particular  benefit  of 
the  nation/     Is  it  not«  on  the  contrary,  dia- 


metrically the  reverse,  as  it  enervates  the 
one,  aud  destroys  confidence  in  the  other  ? 
Is  it  not,  in  fact,  a  system  ciomied  for  tem- 
porary convenience ;  to  which  all  other  con- 
siderations arc  sacrificed  ?  And  doci  it  not 
indisputably  pro\e,  thai  a  bank  cannot  per- 
form its  own  duties,  aud  act  also  as  a  national 
exchequer  ? 

**  The  command  which  the  government 
have  of  money  is  prodigious  :  let  them  con- 
sider the  great  means  they  possess,  and  kt 
them  keep  l)y  them  as  much  specie  as  the 
sti«io  of  art'airs  may  require  :  by  Jiuch  means, 
their  measures  may  be  more  prompt  and  se- 
cret, and  they  will  always  be  prepared  for  the 
worst :  while  the  Cd5e  cannot  be  the  same,  if 
dependent  upon  any  corporation,  or  pcr.>oni 
whatever.  One  great  reason  alledped  for  th« 
drain  upon  the  bank  in  17i)7,  was  the  rumour 
of  invasion :  had  it  taken  })lacc,  how  would 
government  have  been  circimisianrcd  had 
they  wanted  money  to  pay  the  troous  ?  And 
would  not  ministers  have  incurred  the  niojit 
severe  censures,  had  there  been  a  want  of  it, 
as  there  must  have  been  in  February,  1797  ? 

**  Separate,  therefore,  the  exchequer  from 
the  banK ;  let  the  former  depend  fipon  itself 
alone ;  and  let  the  bank  maintain  its  own 
sphere,  as  a  house  of  agency  for  government, 
and  of  accommodation  and  convenience  to 
the  mercantile  part  of  the  community.  By 
such  means  it  may  speedily  be  enabled  to  re- 
sume its  payments'  in  specie  ;  the  government 
will  be  more  secure,  and  general  confidence 
better  esublished.  Nothing  is  wanting,  but 
a  resolution,  on  the  part  of  the  minister,  to 
consider  the  hank  only  as  an  n^nt ;  and 
never  to  borrow  from  vU  or  interfere  with  its  s 
concerns,  unless  some  violent  convulsion 
overturns  all  svstem,  and  renders  measures 
necessary,  which  no  other  circumstances 
would  justify.  Maintaining  this  plan,  both 
would  L)e  strengthened,  and  the  national 
wealth  encouraged  and  increased.  Pursuing 
the  system  of  the  last  ten  years,  nothing  but 
weakness  and  eventual  disgrace  can  be  ex- 
pected to  occur." 


Art.  LIV.    Obseroaflons  on  the  State  of  the  Currency  in  Ireland,  and  upon  the  Conrse 
of  Exchange  between  Dublin  and  London  ;  ^^  Henry  Parnell,  Esq.  8vo«  pp.  92.  • 


BANKERS  notes  are  machines  for 
Tendering  fixed  property  circulable. — 
They  neither  add  to  nor  diminish  the 
quantity  of  capital  extant.  The  rent  of 
this  machinery  may,  indeed^  be  hoarded 
by  the  banker,  and  thus  increase  the 
national  capital,  like  the  hoarded  profits 
of  any  other  dealer ;  but  the  notes  them- 
selves add  nothing  to  the  national  pro- 
perty :  a  deposit  was  demanded  for  every 
issue  in  the  form  of  cash,  bills,  or  otlier 
security. 

It  follows  that  no  nation  can  be  en- 


riched by  issues  of  bank-notes,  or  any 
other  paper-currency:  and  that  it  de- 
pends on  the  advantageous  or  disadvan- 
tageous employment  of  the  capitals  put 
in  motion  by  this  conversion,  whether 
gain  or  loss  is  to  accrue  from  the  issim. 
A  profuse  transformation  of  fixed  into 
circulating  property,  or'  which  is  the 
same  thing,  a  profuse  coinage  and  issue 
of  bankers  notes,  rather  tends  to  increase 
the  competition  of  capitals  in  all  foimsi 
of  employment,  to  diminish  that  part  of 
price  which  resolves  itself  into  proiicK 


^  S«^  the  Lords  and  Commons  Report  of  the  Bank»  1797*  ^         .  j 
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and  thus  to  be  a  cause  of  cheapDess,  dnd 
of  lessening  the  gains  of  trade.  The 
profits  of  coraraerce  may  be  reduced  to 
excess  hj  these  issues,  and  will  be  so  re- 
duced unless  steps  are  taken  to  compel 
the  payment  in  specie  of  all  bank  notes. 
This  at  once  limits  the  issue  to  the  effec- 


tual demand.  Orrr  author  very  propcrfy 
decides  against  any  further  or  fresh  res- 
triction of  the  cash  payments  on  the  bank 
of  Ireland.  This  would  replace,  on  iu 
proper  basis,  the  paper-credit  of  the 
Dublin  bank. 


Art.  LV.  An  Etsay  on  the  Principle  of  Commercial  iBxehange^  anJ  more farhetdarlf 
of  the  Exchange  bet^veen  Great  Brltam  and  Irelafid ;  with  an  Enguifj  into  tue  Practical 
Effects  of  the  Bank  Restrictions ;  by  John  Leslie  Foster,  Esq,  of  Lincoln^  Inn. 
8vo.  pp.  209. 


DURING  the  anarchy  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  1688,  silver  was  scarce  and  cop- 
«per  abundant  in  Ireland,  and  a  practice 
introduced  itself  of  giving  thirteen  pence 
for  a  shilling,  which  has  subsisted  ever 
since.  It  is  desirable  to  uniformalize  the 
circulating  medium  of  both  countries. 
This  may  best  be  done  by  issuing  ouncen 
c{  copper,  of  which  ten  should  be  ex- 
changeable for  one  of  our  present  shil- 
lings. 71ie  tokens,  which  circulate  under 
the  name  of  halfpence,  and  which  are 
become  so  tn^onvenientW  abundant  in 
Great  Britain,  as  to  suffer  in  practical 
vidue,  might  then  be  received  in  both 
islands,  at  their  weighing  value  of  three 
for  an  ounce,  or  new  penny.  To  the 
sncrcantile  world  it  would  be  an  accom- 
niodation,  if  the  denary  column  of  their 
accounts  were  thus  subjected  to  a  deci- 
mal subdivision  ;  as  if  ten  pence  made  a 
shilling.  To  the  numerous  classes  it 
would  be  a  benefit,  if  labor,  usually  es- 
timated by  the  penny  were  to  be  paid 
with  the  new  penny  of  which  ten, 
instead  of  the  old  penny  of  which  twelve, 
make  a  shilling,  llie  subdivision  of  mi- 
nute values,  facilitated  by  cheapening 
tokens,  would  enable  those,  who  pur- 
chase grocery  and  similar  articles,  in 
very  small  quantities,  to  buy  less  disad- 
vanta^ously ;  for  fractional  prices  are 
made  mtegral  in  the  seller's  favor,  as  an 
indemnity  for  the  trouble  of  subdividing 
the  articles  sold.  So  that  the  change  of 
the  penny  (to  coin  an  Irish  expression) 
into  three  half  pence,  would  save  money 
to  the  poor,  and  trouble  to  the  rich. 

This  alteration,  however,  would  not 
abolish  the  existence  of  a  variable  par  of 
exchange  between  Dublin  and  London. 
It  is  probable  that  Dublin  has  more  to 
remit  to  London,  than  London  to  Dub- 
lin ;  and  that  the  demand  for  paper,  pay* 
able  in  the* other  island,  is  greater  in  the 
daughter-city  than  in  the  metropolis.  In 
this  case,  it  will  always  obtain  an  agio  in , 
the  mercantile  world.    At  Ediaibutgh, 


although  no  avowedly  rariRble  par  of 
exchange  subsists  between  it  and  Lon-> 
don,  bills  at  a  long  date  on  London  are 
frequently  exchanged  as  casb,  which  it 
only  another  form  of  allowing  an  agio. 
This  percentage,  or  premium,  c^iven  for 
drafts,  is  no  misfortune  to  Dubnn,  or  to 
Edinburgh.  On  the  contrary,  it  "would 
attract  thither'  banking  establidiments 
from  the  metropolis,  which,  for  the  sabe 
of  the  premium,  would  drawl>ills  when- 
ever they  were  in  demand,  were  it  not 
for  the  very  heavy  stamp  duties,  which 
now  attach  to  every  act  of  circi4ation. 
Those  payments,  which  used  to  be  made 
in  two  months'  l>ills,  are  getting  to  be 
made  in  cash,  in  order  to  escape  the 
stamps  ;  and  thus  the  capital  of  the 
country,  so  busied,'  has  lost  one  sixth  x>f 
its  productive  power.  The  ignonuit 
policy  of  taxing  circulating,  4ns;ead  of 
fixed  property,  is  a  principal  cause  of  the 
growing  embarrassments  of  commerce. 
There  is  another  form  in  which  the 
agio,  or  premhim,  paid  at  Dublin  for  bills 
on  London,  ojjerates  usefully  in  Ireland  : 
it  facilitates  the  exportation  of  linens 
and  other  produce.  The  English  merchant 
buys  when  he  finds  a  profit  in  the  ex- 
change, and  is  thereforemost  surely  tempt- 
ed to  do  so,  when  billsbear  thcjiighest  pre- 
mium ;  when  drafts  on  himselt&ell  best. 
Hence  the  Irish  manufacturers,  and  the 
merchant  exporters,  will  always  befound 
'bu»y  and  thriving,  when  the  exchange  is 
what  this  writer  calls  against  Dublin :  and 
the  merchant  importers  will  always  be 
found  busy  and  thriving,  when  the  ex- 
change is  what  this  writer  calls  infnvar 
^Dublin.  The  thermometer  varies  iirom 
the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point ;  but  it 
is  as  much /or  us,  that  is  for  our  interest, 
that  it  should  be  sometimes  low,  as  that 
it  should  be  sometimes  high.  It  is  so 
with  the  par  of  exchange,  lU  even  state 
is  least  favourable  to  ciroulation,  and 
therefore  to  profit :  its  rise  busies  one 
«et|  its  falU  another  set  rf  merchants. 
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This  author,  who  is  a  clear,  an  in- 
Tormed,  and  a  skilful  reasoner,  imagines 
that  beside  the  efFccts  produced  on  the 
exchange  by  the  altered  state  of  the  de- 
mand for  bills,  there  is  a  sensible  effect 
produced  by  the  practical  depreciation 
of  bank-notes.     As  in  London,  so  in 
Dnblin,  it  is  'occasionally  necessary  for 
the  accommodation  of  country-bankers, 
cr  of  Hamburg  merchants,  to  pay  two 
or  tljree  per  cent,  for  the  collection  of 
gold  and  silver  money.     But  it  would 
l>e  difficult  to  prove  that  this  is  a  real 
depreciation  of  tne  bank  of  England  note, 
the  money  so  bought  being  to  be  issued 
by  the   countrv-banker  at   its  original 
value,  not  at  its  cost.     Such  purchases 
are  here  treated  as  proofs  of  die  depre- 
ciation of  paper-money.      Here,  if  any 
where,  Mr.  Foster  has  failed  to  convince 
ns.      This  depreciation  is  then  argued 
upon  as  a  cause  of  the  unprecedented, 
and  therefore,  inconvenient  state  of  tlie 
exchange.     Should  such  a  depreciation 
once  begin,  it  would  be  the  duly  of  pri- 
yate  bankers  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
people,  instead  of  tJie  national  bank. — 
^rbis  they  might  do,  by  advertising  the 
issue  of  a  fresh  circulating  medium,  ex- 
changeable for  gold  and  silver  tokens  of 
their  own  providing.     We  do  not  find 
that  the  bank-charter,  or  that  any  other 
act  of  parliament,  imposes  a  direct  pro- 
liibition  on  such  issues  in  the  metropolis  : 
although  more  than  six  persons  may  not 
unite  in  a  firm,  nor  may  unstamped  notes 
be  issued  but  bv  the  bank.     If  several 
known  banking-nouses  were  each  to  coin 
a  limited  amount  of  notes   (a  million 
each,  suppose)  and  to  receive  each  otiier's 
notes  as  caJi ;   :hese  houses  all  discharg- 
ing, in  gold  and  silver  tokens,  their  own 
notes  when  presented ;  a  circulating  me- 
dium would  soon  be  generated  more 
profitable  to  the  state,  and  more  secure 
for  the  public  than  bank-notes,  because 
exempt  from  the  accidents  of  ministerial 
credit.       Discount  would    be  executed 
more  glibly,  and  government  securities 
sell  better  for  this  addition  of  floating 
capital.     The  bank  wants  a  rival.     It 
does  not  enlarge  its  ideas  witli  the  public 
Wants.     Instead  of  cringing  to  tne  mi- 
nister for  the  prolongation  of  a  restric- 
tion which  it  could  afford  to  despise ; 
let  it  disembowel    those    subterranean 
caves  of  Mammon,  open  a  hundred  of- 
fices from  Limehouse  to  Knightsbrid^e, 
for  the  exchange  of  its  paper  mto  specie, 
and  extend  its  uva  of  notes  from  twenty 


to  a  hundred  millions.  This  is  practi- 
cable any  day  :  the  solicited  restriction 
is  a  mere  contrivance  of  counting-house 
economy,  to  save  the  opening  of  offices 
sufficiently  numerous  for  the  hourly  con* 
version  into  specie,  of  the  hourly  proffer 
of  paper.  The  re-issue  could  easily  be 
effected  from  a  single  centre.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  expedient  to  charge  one 
penny  for  the  exchange  of  a  pound  note 
into  specie,  two  pence  for  a  five  pound 
note,  four  pence  for  a  ten  pound  note, 
and  sixpence  for  fifty  pounds,  and  up- 
wards. This  would  sufficiently  resist 
the  exchanges  of  caprice,  of  malice,  of 
idleness,  ot  faction,  of  bustle ;  the  ex- 
changes of  fear  and  of  convenience  are 
entitled  to  accommodation,  and  for 
these  the  percentage  would  never  be 
grudged. 

The  refusal  of  the  bank  to  pay  in  cash 
is  already  a  heavy  tax  on  prices :  it  is 
likely  to  become  a  much  heavier,  for  an 
adulteration  of  the  coinage  will  probably 
take  place  before  it  is  withdrawn  ;  and 
then  die  public  will  find  every  form  of 
property  reduced*  The  rent  of  land, 
and  the  amount  of  capital,  will  be  paid 
in  the  new  not  in  the  old  pound  ;  in  the 
cheap,  not  in  the  pure  coin  ;  and  under 
the  old  denomination  will  purchase  a 
twentieth  less.  But  the  bank  sold  out 
its  notes  for  the  pure,  and  will  redeeni 
with  the  adulterated  coin  ;  and  thus  make 
a  profit  on  a  series  of  transactions  by 
wliicli  every  other  proprietor  will  be  a 
loser. 

A  sufficient  idea  of  the  manner  of  this 
essay  may  be  obtained  from  the  follow- 
ing passage. 

"  It  has  already  been  admitted,  that  an 
unfavourable  exchange,  when  real^  that  is^ 
an  exchunge  computed  in  the  value  of  the 
precious  metals,  operates  us  a  bounty  an  ex- 
ports, though  never  to  a  greater  exteiu  than 
the  expense  of  carriage  of  the  precious  nictats 
to  the  crcdiior  country  :  but  fgr  the  reusons 
already  stated,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  such  an 
effect  from  a  nominal  exchange ;  that  is,  an 
exchau^c  computed  according  to  the  nominal 
value  of  tlve  circulating  medium  of  the  coun- 
try, as  distinguished  from  the  Quantity  of 
the  precious  xnctuls  which  it  really  contains 
or  represents. 

«•  It  will  be  in  vain,  therefore,  to  ciKilinue 
any  longer  in  expecuidou  of  wliat  never  caa 
arni'O^  aiul  to  submit  to  an  increasing  grie< 
vance  in  the  unfounded  hope  ol  its  tending 
to  redfcss  itself.  Tlie  necessity  of  seeking 
farthej  for  a  rcmedv  must  be  apparent,  and 
a  remedy,  not  (bunucd  on  a  systeoi  of  cxpe- 
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dients*,  which  can  only  tend  to  aggraTate 
the  evil. 

*'  As  all  the  difficuhies  in  which  Ireland 
is  engaged,  have  evidently  flowed  from  the 
restriction,  we  must  naturally  look  forward 
to  its  removal  as  the  final  remedy :  but  it 
^ill  be  necessary  also  to  take  into  consider- 
ation, that  the  effects  which  the  restriction 
has  produced,  have  the  remarkable  property 
of  rendering  its  continuance  a  measure  of 
necessity  ;  it  is  neccseary,  therefiSrc,  to  take 
into  consideration,  the  prolsability  of  its  re* 
tnoval  being  speedily  effected,  as  well  as  the 
desirable  consequences  which  would  ensue  on 
that  event. 

*'  But  as  that  consummation,  however 
devouUy  to  be  wished  for,  may  be  still  far 
distant,  it  certainlv  should  become  a  subject 
of  inquiry,  whether,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  restriction,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  it  should  continue  the  parent  of  so  much 
miwhicf  ?  whether  it  is  impossible  to  curb 
its  operations  ?  at  least,  whetner  a  system  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  is  pursued  mi»ht  not 
prevent  the  depreciation  of  paper  through 
excess  ? 

*'  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  so 
long  as  there  was  no  restriction,  the  circu- 
'  lating  medium  could  not  \ye  permanently  ex- 
cessive ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  its  excess 
must  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
restriction  ;  the  restriction  permits  excess, 
but  does  not  com)>el  it ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  any  obligation  which  it  imposes 
upon  the  directors  to  issue  a  greater  quantity 
of  paper  than  would  circulate,  if  no  restric- 
tion was  imposed. 

**  Previous  to  the  restriction,  the  directors 
considered  the  run  on  them  for  gold  as  the 
criterion  of  the  proper  quantity  of  paper 
tvhich  they  should  keep  in  circulation  ;  that 
is,  when  the  demand  on  them  for  gold  was 
great,  they  considered  it  as  a  proof  that  the 
quantity  of  their  notes  in  circulation  ought 
to  be  reduced  ;  and  they  never  failed  imme- 
diately to  contract  their  issues,  and  conse- 
quently to  diminish  the  amount  of  the  circu- 
Jatingmcdium  of  the  country. 

'•  This  demand  on  them  for  gold  they  at- 
tributed to  various  causes  ;  sometimes  to  the 
quantity  of  their  paper  being  too  great,  some- 
times to  political  alarm,  but  generally  to  the 
unfavourable  state  of  foreign  exchanges ;  and 
90  much  attention  did  ihey  pay  to  this  last 
eause  of  demand,  that  in  all  cases  of  unfa- 
.  Torable  exchange,  conceiving  that  the  gold 
must  be  flowing  out  of  the  country,  they 
lessened  their  issues  as  a  measure  of  precau- 
tion. That  such  was  the. practice  of  the 
banks  previous  to  the  restriction  is  so  well 
known,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  adduce 
particular  proofs  of  it.    The  reader  will  find 


it  continually  avowed  in  the  examinations  of 
the  English  directors  before  the  Secret  Corei- 
roittees  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  17^7, 
and  still  more  distinctly  bv  Mr.  Colvillef*  an 
Irish  Bank  director,  in  his  recent  examina- 
tions. It  is  further  assumed  in  the  Report  ol 
the  Select  Commiitec. 

•*  Sueh  has  been  the  natural  practice  of 
banks  previous  to  the  restriction.  Mr.  Col- 
ville  states  it  in  very  clear  and  forcible  terms 
as  to  the  bank  of  Ireland.  Prior  to  I797» 
ikei/  limited  the  amount  of  their  issues  as  ex- 
change rose.  If  prudence  has  not  dictated 
such  a  course,  necessity  would  have  com- 
pelled a  diminution  of  their  issues,  by  dimi- 
nishing the  stock  of  specie,  which  could 
only  be  replaced  at  a  loss  proportionate  to 
the  existing  rate  of  exchange  ;  and  your 
committee  observe,  that,  in  tact  as  well  as 
in  theory,  tlie  effect  of  such  practice  always 
was  ana  must  be  the  redress  of  the  unfavor- 
able exchange  J. 

*•  The  general  proposition  which  the  Bank 
directors  seem  formerly  with  so  much  justice 
to  have  admitted,  is,  tftat  in  every  commercial 
country   the  limitafion  t\fth€  circulating  me- 
dium IS  the  efficient  remedy  for  redresing  its 
unfovorahle  exchanges.     In  pursuing  the  line 
of  conduct  which  this  principle  suggested, 
the  directors  acted  for  the  benefit   of   the 
country  as  much  as  for  the  safety  of  their 
establishment ;  the  effect  of  their  measures 
havinjT  been  most  powerfully  to  second  the 
operation  of  the  balance  of  debt  in  producing 
the  means  for  its  discharss. 
'    "As  the  first  effect  of  an  unfavorable  ex- 
change, arising  from  a  balance  of  debt,  is  to 
create  a  demand  for  circulating  medium  in 
the  debtor  country,  and  in  many  instances 
actually  to  export  it,  it  is  evident  that  it  tend- 
ed to  limit  the  amount  of  the  circulating  me- 
diunij^by  creating  a  demand  for  that  medium 
which  could  not  oe  supplied.    The  effects  of 
this  scarcity  have  already  been  fully  examin- 
ed§  ;  •  it  is'  sufficient  now  to  observe,  that, 
were  there  no  bank,  the  principle  by  which 
the  balance  of  debt,  and  consequent  unfa- 
vorable dxchan^,  are  removed,  is  by  the  limi- 
tation of  the  circulating  medium  which  they 
occasion. 

"  But  it  is  obvious  that  a  bank  may  en- 
tirely counteract  this  tendency  by  increasing 
the  circulating  medium  of  the  country  in  pro- 
portion as'  it  is  demanded  ;  and  it  is  so  na- 
tural that  they  shall  be  called  upon  to  do  it, 
that  whenever  it  were  possible  we  should  not 
be  surprised  if  such  were  constantly  their 
conduct ;  but  fortunately  for  the  nation, 
before  the  restriction,  their  interest,  as  a  pri- 
vate corporation,  most  remarkably  coincided 
with  that  of  the  nation  at  lar^e ;  which,  so 
far  from  allowing  them  to  mcrease  their 


*  The  reader  will  find  in  the  5th  and  15th  pages  of  the  Evidence,  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  fate  of  an  expedient  adopted  on  a  similar  occasion, 
t  Page  100,  Evidence  before  Select  Committee. 
I  Report  of  the  Select  Committee,  page  4. 
§  III  the  first  chapter.  ^  t 
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issues  at  such  a  lime,  compelled  them  most  iv- 
markably  to  diminish  them,  'and  create  a  scar^ 
city  or  limitation  of  circulating  medium  much 
grtatcr  than  the  balance  of  debt,  or  unfnvfir- 
able  exchange,  conid  otherwise  ha\e  occa- 
sioned. The  interests  of  the  nation  and  of 
the  bank,  though  requiring  the  adoption  of 
the  same  meaiuret  that  is,  the  limitation  of 
the  circulating  medium,  were  founded  on  dif- 
ferent motives  ;  it  was  the  interest  of  the  na- 
tion that  the  circulating  medium  should  be 
scarce.  In  order  to  encourage  and  compel  an 
increase  of  exports  in  lieu  of  money  to  dis* 
charge  the  balance ;  it  was  the  interest  of  the 
Bank  that  their  outstanding  notes  should  be 
few,  in  order  to  diminish  the  run  upon  them 
for  gold  ',  so  far,  therefore,  from  there  being 
any  danger  of  the  bank  counteracting  the 


eflicacy  of  the  balance  of  debt  the  public 
were  secure  that  the  bank  would  facililateiu 
0|y?ni:ions  ;  for  the  balance  of  debt,  if  lett 
to  produce  its  own  eilect,  could  limit  the 
circulating  nudium  only  in  the  amount  of 
the  debt  to  be  paid  :  but  the  operations  of 
the  bank  limited  it  much  more,  perha))3  to 
doulilu  that  amount  ;  and  by  the  superior 
scarcity,  that  is,  value  of  circulating  medium 
which  they  tbus  created,  thev  redres&cd  ths 
exchange  in  a  still  shorter  time." 

This  writer  has  a  large  capital  of  in- 
formation, great  clearness  and  readiness 
of  statement,  and  has  issued  an  impor- 
tant and  eood  essay  of  exchange  for  cir« 
culation  in  the  literary  )narkec. 


Art.  LVI.  yf  Letter  to  the  Right  Hen,  Lord  King  in  Defence  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Dtrecton 
.    pfihe  Banks  of  England  and  Ireland ;  with  liemarkt  on  the  Cause  of  the  great  Rise  of  the 
.   Exchange  betiveen  Dublin  and  London,  and  the  Meant  of  equalizing  it.     ^  Henrt 
BoASE.  8vo.  pp.  52. 


LORD  King  justly  observed  in  his 
celebrated  pamphlet  (see  A.  R.  vol.  II, 
p.  359)  that  the  obligation  to  pay  in 
specie  would  impose  on  the  discounts  of 
the  bank  the  expedient  limitation  ;  and 
that  the  forced  circulation  of  notes,  an 
overstocking;  of  the  money  market  with 
disetnployed  capital,  and  a  consequent 
rash  and  speculative  buying-up  of  com- 
modities,  would  all  resultfrom  tolerating 
the  mischievous  privilege  of  a  compulso- 
ry tender.  The  proprietors  of  bank  stock 
^ain  by  their  patent  paper  :  if  a  British 
minister  could  be  venal,  they  could  af- 
ford to  give  fifty  thousand  pounds  to 
such  a  minister  for  the  continuance  of 
the  restriction :  the  extra-profits  of  the 
concern  would  justify  a  still  hicher  offer, 
and  of  course  every  pretext  will  be  seized 
to  make  the  restriction  perpetual. 

But  the  public  suifer  grievously  by 
this  coinage.  At  Michaelmas  1797  the 
<amoant  of  bank  notes  in  circulation 
was  little  more  than  ten  millions,  and 
the  price  of  bullion  was  five  shillings  for 
the  ounce  of  silver.  About  a  year  after, 
the  amount  of  bank  notes  in  circulation 
was  twelve  millions  and  a  half,  and  the 
-price  of  silver  bullion  five  and  tliree- 
pence  the  ounce.  In  1800  the  habitual 
circulation  of  notes  was  fifteen  millions, 
and  tho*  average  price  of  bullion  five  and 
•>  sixpence.  In  November  last»  the  issue 
of  notes  had  ascende4  to  seventeen  mil- 
lions and  a  half,  and  bullion  to  five  and 
shiepence.  It  may  safely  be  prophesied 
that  when  the  issue  ofnotes  shall  amount, 
which  it  perhaps  will  do  this  very  sum- 
loer,  to  twenty  xniliionsi  the  price  of 


bullion  will  be  six  shillings  the  ounce  of 
silver.  What  does  this  prove  ?  Certainly 
that  the  multiplication  of  symbolic  mo- 
ney diminishes,  as  in  other  cases  of  plenty, 
the  value  of  symbolic  money  ;  and  that 
paper  no  longer  bears  the  same  relation 
to  metal  when  it  is  abundant  as  when  it 
is  scarce.  With  bullion,  tlie  foreigner 
can  still  buy  at  the  old  rate  tlic  produc* 
tions  of  this  country  ;  but  the  English* 
man,  with  his  paper,  cannot  buy  them  at 
the  old  rate ;  but  pays  more  for  then:. 
The  restriction  therefore  defrauds  everr 
individual  who  lives  on  the  fixed  and 
settled  income  of  funded,  bonded,  or 
mortgaged  property,  of  all  tlie  loss  iiv 
curred  by  that  appreciation  of  prodnce, 
which  results  from  the  distinct  values  of 
our  paper  and  our  bullion.  Such  ap- 
preciation is  a  vast  tax  on  the  people  to 
enrich  the  proprietors  of  bank  stock. 

This  author  advances  the  unaccount- 
able proposition  that  the  scarcity  of  mo- 
ney in  L(Hidon  is  a  proof  that  no  mor<! 
notes  have  been  issued  than  are  wanted. 
We  must  copy  so  perverse  a  piece  of 
theory. 

«  That  the  Quantum  of  bank  notes  \s>  in- 
creased nearly  noul^le  since  the  restriction, 
does  not  prove  on  excess  :  half  the  quantity 
might  be  excessive,  or  double  the  amount  a 
deficient  supply.  Your  lordship  fttlly  ad- 
mits this  principle,  in  admitting  tnat  the  only 
standard  of  the  reciuisite  quantity  of  currency, 
13  the  hon&  fide  demands  of  trade.  And  it 
must,  I  think,  be  as  readilv  admitted,  that  as 
the  transier  of  goods  ana  property  is  made 
only  through  themedium  of  currency,  Cwhal- 
ever  the  symbols  of  it  may  be)  there  should 
be  a  suffiaency  of  currency^  meet  all  the 
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demands  of  business  •,  otherwise  trade  be- 
comes stagnant,  and  the  nation  suiTers  unne- 
cessary loss.  This  is  therefore  a  criterion  to 
vltich  we  may  fairly  appeal,  in  proof  that 
there  has  hitherto  lieen  no  supembandance 
of  bank  notes  ;  and  it  is  a  proof  within  the 
Tcnch  of  almost  every  body.  Ask  then  your 
solicitor  whether,  since  the  year  1796,  there 
has  gcneralfv  been  a. -facility  uf  selling  or 
mort paging  lands,  or  wi^cther  there  has  not, 
©n  the  whole,  been  mdch  difHcuhy,  on  ac- 
count of  the  scarcity  of' money,  i,  e.  of  bank 
notes  ?  Ask  the  merchants,  who  uniformly 
discount  at  the  bank  of  England,  whether, 
on  the  average,  they  have  been  restricted  to 
a  less  sum,  than  was  needful  for  their  busi- 
ness, and  have  in  consequence,  been  obliged 
to  solicit  the  discount  of  bills  of  exchange 
from  private  bankers  and  friends  ?  Ask  the 
bankers  whether  they  have  not,  during  the 
same  period,  much  oftener  reitised  to  dis- 
count for  their  customers,  than  desired  more 
applications  ?  .  Ask  the  several  descriptions 
of  brokers  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
money  market  (I  mean  bill-brokers,  stock- 
brokers, &c.)  whether  there  has  not  been  for 
the  last  seven  years,  nine  days  of  *•  scarcity" 
to  one  of  **   plenty  of  money;"  and   that 

Flenty  also  momentary,  and  not  excessive  ? 
am  persuaded,  that  from  candid  and  inteU 
ligent  ineu,  totally  unconnected  with  each 
other,  one  uniform  answer  would  be  received 
to  all  thcbC  inquiries  j  and  1  know  of  no 
wore  siibstantial  and  unequivocal  evidence 
for  establishing  the  rt-al  mailer  of  iact.  It 
undoubtedly  would  prove  beyond  all  rational 
dispute,  that  on  the  average  at  least,  there 
]ia<;  been  no  cxcesji  of  iiauk  of  Kogland 
tiotcJ».'* 

The  Scarcity  of  money  has  nothing  to 
do  .with  the  greater  or  less  issue  of  note.5. 
General  scarcity  is  made  up  of  indivi- 
dual scarcities.    Money  is  scarce  with  a 


merchant  whenJiis  netumj  are  delayed 
beyond  the  expected  period,  and  when 
his  returns  do  not  replace  the  capital  ad- 
vanced with  the  expected  profit :  he  is 
then  not  able  to  undertake  so  soon  or  so 
much  new  enterprize  as  he  projected.  It 
would  not  be  prudent  so  to  do :  he  can 
incur  (thanks  to  his  credit)  a  debt  at  his 
banker's,  or  his  friend's  5  but  money  is 
scarce  with  him,  though  he  has  plenty  of 
notes  to  pay  all  his  acceptances.  The 
scarcity  of  money  in  London  announces 
that  the  last  year's  trade  has  been  unpro- 
fitable, that  the  capitals  of  the  country 
have  been  scattered  without  yielding 
their  due  increase,  that  our  bread  has 
been  sown  on  many  waters  without  eer« 
minating  any  where  ;  and  for  this  Toss 
and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  realizing 
punctually  the  usual  purchases  and  sales, 
a  fresh  issue  of  bank  notes  is  no  remedy* 
If  the  last  year's  crop  was  bad  it  may  be 
right  to  sow  the  land  again ;  but  the  act 
ot  sowing,  like  the  issue  of  bank  notes* 
is  not  any  diminution  of  tbis  deficiency* 
Money  is  scarce  when  the  nation  has  no 
longer  the  capital  it  had  to  conduct  its 
affairs  with.  Bank  notes  are  not  capita), 
they  are. mere  machinery  for  facilitating 
the  transfer  and  subdivision  and  removal 
of  capital.  The  proportion  which  capi- 
tal bears  to  the  demand  for  its  employ^ 
ment  constitutes  the  plenteousness  or 
scarcity  of  money :  but  for  every  note 
issued  an  equivalent  deposit  is  made  at 
the  bank ;  so  that  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
try is  not  at  all  altered  by  the  issues ; 
though  it  may  be  increased  by  tbe  pro* 
fits  of  the  bank. 


^RT.  LVII.  Two  lifters  addrttsed  to  a  noble  Lard  on  the  Matnffactwrei^  jigruuburif  and 
apparent  Prosperity  of  Scotland  \  nuiih  a  f.nv  Stricture!  on  the  S^culaiiontt  Morsk  and 
Manners  of  the  Nineteeitth  Century^    8vo.  pp.  55. 


WHILE  infidelity  gasconaded  at  Pa- 
ris, a  member  of  the  Legislair/e  Assem- 
bly proposed  to  institute  an  order  of 
public  orators,  whose  office  ic  should  be 
to  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  people 
from  a  mischievous  solicitude  about  fu- 
ture existence,  and  to  direct  their  care 
to  a  wise  use  of  the  present.  Medical 
and  stfitistical  homilies  concerning  physi- 
cal education  and  scientific  farming  were 
\Q  supersede  the  liturgies  of  tlieologists 
and  the  renunciations  of  Christianity. 
Volney  printed  a  civic  catechism,  and 
atheism  aspired  to  priesthood  and  the 
mitre. 


These  two  letters  are  such  sermons  as 
such  a  church  would  produce  %  not  that 
they  meddle  with  religious  opinions; 
but  they  moralize  about  agriculture,  ma- 
nufacture, commercial  speculation,  and 
national  expenditure,  without  any  otiher 
apparent  drift  than  to  recommend  a  pni« 
dent  mean  between  boodess  timidity  and 
rash  speculation!  between  the  caution, 
which  foregoes  all  chance  of  pvofit  and 
advancement,  and  the  spirit,  which  ex« 
poses  security  and  forfeits  ultimate  ad- 
vantage. 

The  observations  are  natural ;  the  re- 
flections just;  the  stryle  eloquent;  the 
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topics  popular ;  but  the  vjberefore^  the 
md  hoMf  is  still  to  seek  in  both  disserta- 
tkms. 

Glasgow  set  np  cotton-f&iUs  in  17SS, 
and  in  1793  had  orertraded,  and  was 
irisited  with  difFusive  failures.  Who 
does  not  know,  who  does  not  regret  so 
ordetlj  a  misfortune,  which  reduced 
the  master-weavers  to  clerks,  and  the 
weavers  to  soldiers  \  The  erowth  of 
manufactures  in  Glasgow,  and  the  con- 
sequent increase  oi  population,  created 
acctttignotts  demand  tor  the  productions 
of  agricnltore,  which  induced  many  gra- 
tiers  to  turn  fanners.  The  augmenta- 
tion cS  rents  enabled  several  landlords, 
hitherto  obscure  yeomen,  to  occupy 
houses  in  Edinburgh,  and  partake  die 
luxuries  of  the  metropolis.  Who  do^s  not 
agree  with  the  author  in  thinking  those 
ftonntry  gentlemen  unwise,  who  began  to 
live  b^ond  the  means  which  temporary 
causes  of  income  produced  ?  Distilleries 
Insulted  from  the  new  demand  fur  spi- 


rits, which  the  augmented  earnings  of 
the  poor  natu rail)' occasioned*  Who  does 
not  agree  with  the  author  in  lamenting 
the  occasional  mischief  of  the  worm  of 
the  still  ? 

In  the  second  letter,  the  author  quits 
Glasgow,  and  its  neighbourhood,  for 
Edinburgh ;  and  proses,  with  a  similar 
pitying  despondence  of  tone,  over  the 
symptoms  of  increased  prosperity,  we 
must  not  say,  but  of  increased  cxpen' 
diture  and  circulation  in  the  metropo- 
lis. Houses  expand,  without  a  sensible 
increiLse  of  inhabitants  ;  frugality  va- 
nishes, without  a  sensible  increase  of 
capital;  fornication  kisses,  without  a 
sensible  increase  of  children ;  splendour 
coaches  the  street,  and  alights  at  the 
prison-dool-.  Probably  these  phteno- 
mena  are  new  in  Scotland,  and  there- 
fore seem  to  merit  remark.  They  are 
here  noticed  with  wholesome  admoni- 
lions  worthy  of  the  pulpits  of  religiuu. 


Aar*  LVIII.     Thoughts  on  the  Formation  of  ihe  late  and  present  j4Jminhtrationj,     B^ 
Lord  AacHisALD  Hamilton.    ^dEcHtion.    8vo.  pp.  70. 


IN  the  ibrmation  of  ministries,  so 
much  -fltcention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the 
widi  <tf  the  crown,  as  is  requisite  for  the 
defence  of  regal  authority.  By  every 
constitutional  politician,  at  least,  this 
snaxim  must  be  acceded  to. 

The  king,  therefore,  should  always  be 
allowed  to  place,  in  the  cabinet  itself, 
«ome  representative  of  royalty,  some  de- 
votee of  the  crpwn,  so  ;»  to  secure  a 
timely  notice  of  any  measures  hostile  to 
the  privileges,  the  prerogative,  or  the  in- 
4aence  of  the  king,  which  parliamentary 
jacobins  might  think  it  a  duty  to  sug- 
^est. 

Beside  this  interference  of  precaution 
with  the  composition  of  the  cabinet, 
which  the  interests  of  the  constitution 
^periously  require,  the  king  ought  also 
ao  have  a  personal  influence  on  the  selec- 
tion of  his  advisers,  proportioned  to  his 
skill  as  a  judge  oi  merit.  If,  like  the 
•marquis  of  L.ansdowne,  he  perceived 
with  intuitive  penetration,  the  adapted 
destination  of  men,  and  immediately 
.beckoned  each  of  his  distinguished  sub- 
jects to  the  performance  ot  that  public 
•part  in  society,  for  which  nature  and 
ieducation  had  exactly  fitted  them ;  he 
-would  deserve  a  wider  range  of  trust 
'tiver  public  appointmenu^  than  if  he 


were  a  sciolist  in  discrimination,  an  im- 
precise critic  of  human  capacity.  The 
king  who  selects  a  Pitt  to  superintend  his 
finances,  a  sir  William  Jones  to  overlook 
the  judicatures  of  tiindostan,  a  Watson 
to  preach  toleration  among  the  episco. 
pacy,  deserves  more  personal  (or  appa- 
rently personal)  weight  and  sway,  than 
the  kmg,  who,  when  a  Beattie  and  a 
Gibbon  are  competitors  for  his  patro- 
nage, gives  a  pension  to  tlie  poetaster^ 
and  passes  over  the  historian.  Combi- 
nations to  overawe  the  personal  inclina- 
tion of  the  king,  and  to  encroach  on  the 
patronage  of  his  favouritism,  are  only 
meritorious,  in  proportion  to  the  abuse 
of  such  patronage. 

But  beyond  that  influence,  which  the 
crown  needs  for  its  official  protections 
and  that  influence,  to  which  it  may 
accidentally  be  entitled  by  the  sagacity 
of  the  reigninjEj  sovereign  ;  no  concession 
can  be  expedient. 

For  any  possible  undesirable  bias  in 
the  sovereign,  or  his  contiguous  super- 
intending private  advisers,  the  British 
constitution  has  one  .acknowledged  and 
sufficient  remedy  — the  : parliamentary 
dictation  of  ministers. 

This  was  formerly  accomplished,  in 
cases  of  obstinacy,  by  withholding  the 
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supplies.  It  is  no  longer  wise,  if  it  were 
practicably,  to  resist  the  grant  of  taxes  ; 
the  stockhcvlders,  not  the  advisers  of  the 
sovereign,  would  be  the  sufferer^ ;  the 
public  service,  not  the  hangers  on  of  the 
court,  would'  be  the  victim.  It  is  be- 
come  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to 
restore  the  practical  constitution  of  Great 
Britain,  and  to  preserve  its  antient  spirit, 
to  devise  a  new  method  of  propping 
parliament  in  the  dictation  of  ministers. 
This  may  best  be  accomplibhed  surely, 
by  separating  the  civil  list  into  its  na- 
tional and  personal  grants. 

Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  sees  the 
grievance,  and  puts  it  strongly.  Jn  our 
opinion,  he  is  too  precautious  in  the  in- 
dication of  remedy.  He  would  be  con- 
tent tliat  parliament  sliould  accomplish 
its  end  this  time,  by  obscure  compro- 
mise, without  providing,  for  the  future, 
definite  methods  of  repeating  its  inters 
fercnce  with  success.  He  may  have  said 
enough  for  his  allies,  but  hardly  enough 
for  the  people ;  he  is  more  the  tempo- 
l^ry  partisan  than  the  perpetual  patriot ; 
let  it  not  suffice  to  get  at  the  place  of 
pilgrimage,  a  road  should  be  made  for 
arriving  there  at  pleasure. 

The  following  passage  will  describe 
the  character  oflord  ArHamilton's  sen- 
timents : 

«•  The  justice  or  propriety  of  the  exclusion 
of  Mr.  Fox,  in  particular,  forms  no  part  of 
the  question,  as  far  as  relates  to  constitutional 
jrround ;  because  such  justice  or  propriety 
cannot  constitutionally  be  estimated  by  the 
royal  mind  ;  nor  does  'there  appear  to  he  any 
argument,  which  can  justify  or  condemn  tt 
in  this  point  of  view,  that  would  not  apply 
with  equal  force  to  Mr.  Pitt,  or  to  any  .other 
man.  Tlie  object  of  our  inquiry  does  not  re- 
late to  the  person  excluded,  but  to  ih^  prin- 
ciple of  exclusion  5  and,  in  the  present  case, 
not  to  exclusion,  in  concurrence  with  the 
house  of  commons  and  the  country,  but  in 
direct  opposition  to  both. 

••  It  18  a  principle  in  the  British  consti- 
tution, that  theJiingcando  no  wrong — upon 
what  grounds?  Surely,  that  no  wrong  may 
be  done  without  responsibility  existing  some- 
where. Accordingly,  every  act  of  executive 
power  is  supposed  to  proceed,  and  consiitn- 
tidnally  speaking,  does  proceed,  from  respon- 
sible advisers  of  tho  crown.  Not  a  peerage, 
a  pension,  or  grant  of  any  kind,  which  can 
attect  the  public,  emanates  from,  the  royal 
authority,  that  is  not  subservient  to  this 
principle  j  the  very  speeches  from  the  throne 
are  subject  to  this  lule,  and  arc  uoiforuily 
•leuted  accordingly. 


"  To  such  an  extent  is  this  principle  ki* 
herent  in  the  constitution,  that  it  would  be 
indecent  and  improper  to  suppose,  that  th« 
executive  authority  was,  in  any  case,  exerted, 
but  under  this  salutary  maxim ;  and  hence 
the  constitutional  check,  which  the  houso 
of  commons  enjoys  over  the  executive  power, 
in  the  appointment  or  continuance  of  im- 
proper ministers,  is,  in  fact,  over  the  advisers 
of  the  croivn,  and  not  over  the  crown  itself. 
An  opposite  doctrine  would  violate  the  whole 
spirit  of  our  government ;— it  would  presume 
responsibility  in  the  royal  person. 

*'  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  ecjoally  clear, 
that  the  choice  of  its  own  ministers  is  the 
just  and  constitutional  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  subject  to  no  exception  or  restraint. 

"  It  must  be  evident,  thereTore,  that  nei- 
ther of  these  two  opposite  and  contenditig 
[cowers,  which  the  constitution  acknow- 
edges,  can  be  pushed  to  the  extreme,  in 
theory  or  in  practice,  without  interfering  with 
the  other.  The  business  of  government,  and 
all  its  duties,  must  be  suspended,  if  the  crown 
and  the  two  houses  of  parliament  were  to  per- 
sist in  an  obstinate  adiierencc'to  the  full  legal 
exercise  of  their  respective  rights,  whenever 
tliey  did  not  concur  in  their  approbation  or 
di>likc ;  and  nothing  less  than  universal  con- 
fusion could  ensue.  The  crown  might  have 
thus  continued  Mr.  Addington,  for  ever,  as 
minister;  and  the  house  of  commons  might, 
for  ever,  have  denied  him  their  support. 

"  Happily,  however,  the  spirit  oi  the  con- 
stitution supplies  a  remedy  to  this  evil ;  and 
the  usual  practice  of  the  crown  has  been  con- 
formable iluTcto.  This  remedy,  or  rather 
preventive,  is  composed  of  two  ingredients : 
a  responsibility,  attaching  somewhere,  for  all 
acts  of  executive  power  ;  and  a  constitutional 
right  iu  the  hous^e  of  commons,  to  refuse 
support,  which,  in  its  spirit  and  cfiect,  is  a 
power  of  rejection. 

"  This  responsilMlity  was  not  instituted, 
merely  to  punish  wrong  when  committed, 
but  to  pro'ent  wrong  from  being  done ;  and 
wrong,  in  such  a  caae,  can  only  be  prevent- 
ed, by  excluding  private  partialities,  personal 
feelings,  and  court  intrigue,  from  having  any 
inBuenee  in  the  appointment  of  the  public 
servants. 

'*  Were  the  king  of  England  to  nominate 
his  footman  minister,  (I  purposely  suppose 
the  most  objectionable  case  possible),  suiely 
some  person  must  be  Responsible  for  the  out- 
rage ;  and  there  does  not  appear  any  reason* 
wh>  the  same  responsibility  snould  not  attach 
to  u  capricious  exclusion,  as  to  an  unwise  ap- 
pointment. 

•*  It  seems  therefore  that,  consistently  with 
the  constitution,  neither  appQintment  nojr 
exclusion  can  rest  upon  any  other  than  pub- 
lic grounds ;  and  that,  to  impute  the  exclustop 
of  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  present  instance,  to  pri- 
vate prejudice,  or  personal  feelings,  in  the 
royul  mind,  is  to  libel  and  traduce  the  king  i 
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ViA  that,  to  ascribe  it  to  the  weakness  or 
'wickedness  of  bis  advisers,  is  to  burthen  them 
with  no  more  than  a  just  and  legitimate, 
though,  in  this  case,  a  very  heavy,  respon- 
aibiJiiy." 

•  •  •  •  • 

**  Since  Mr.  Pitt*s  acceptance  of  power, 
his  adherents  hare  urged  tne  impropriety  of 
forcing  any  minister  upon  the  king ;  which 
the  conduct  here  suggested  has  been  repre- 
sented as  having  a  tendency  to  effect,  and 
thus  to  controui  the  legitimate  prerogative 
of  the  crown. 

*'  To  this  it  is  replied,  that  the  con- 
stitution, in  theory,  acknowledges  no  such 
thing  as  forcing  the  king,  though  its  spirit 
does  authorise  a  refusal  to  support — and  a 
continued  '  refusal  to  support  government 
till  |x>wer  be  in  the  hands  ot  persons  accepta- 
ble to  the  people*  f  that,  strictly  speaking, 
it  cannot  hanpen,  because  the  wishes  of  the 
king  and'  ot  the  house  of  commons  can 
never,  on  thia  point,  be  constitutionally  at 
variance — ^the  prerogitive  of  the  crown,  to 
appoint  ministers,  being  established  for  the 
purpose  oi  ^i^Ing  effect  to  the  public  voice. 

"  But  it  IS  to  be  observed,  the  present  was 
no  extreme  case  to  the  crown,  though  it 
was  to  the  country-— It  was  not  the  caprice 
of  the  one,  against  the  caprice  of  the  other- 
It  was  not  an  individual  favoured  by  the 
one,  against  an  individual  favoured  by  the 
other.— For,  even  allowing  that'  the  crown 
did  entertain  a  prejudice  against  one  person— 
and  allowing,  also,  that  such  a  prejudice 
would  affora  a  constitutional  grognd  of 
exclusion,  stUI,  we  must  insist,  that  the 
question  cannot  fairly  be  stated  to  rest,  in 
tiie  present  instance,  upon  an  objection  to  an 
individual. 

«•  The  alternative  to  the  crown,  was  not 
between  the  appointment  of  one  man,  whom 
it  did  approve  as  minister,  and  of  one,  whom 
it  did  not  J  but  betu-een  an  administration 
containing  one  individual  disagreeable  to  the 
crown,  the  renoainder  being  unobjectionable, 
and  such  an  administration  as  we  now  possess. 

**  llie  alternative  to  the  country  was  very 
different — it  was  between  an  administration 
composed  on  a  principle  and  basts  wholly 
agreeable,  or  on  a  principle  and  basis  wholly 
disagreeable.  On  one  side,  the  objection 
was  to  an  individual  -,  on  the  other,  to  a  sys- 
tem.   • 

"  Mr.  Pitt  might  have  been  minister  as  he 
now  is,  agreeably  to  the  supposed  wishes  of 


the  crown.  Mr.  Fox's  admi:fsion  to  oflice 
did  not  exclude  Mr.  Pitt,  though  Mr.  Pitt's 
admission  has  been  found  to  exclude  Ml*. 
Fox.  Thus,  on  one  side,  a  very  slight 
sacrifice  was  required ;  on  the  other,  a  very 
great  one. 

**  It  is  worth  while,  to  pursue  this  point 
somewhat  further— the  more  so,  as  this  ob- 
jection of  forcing  a  minister  upon  the  crown» 
has  been  made  the  apology  for  Mr.  Pitt  s 
conduct;  and  as  a  little  investigation  may 
distinctly  poini  out,  what  degree  of  tender-* 
ness  towards  the  prerogative,  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the 
course  he  has  actually  pursued,  can  fairly  lay 
claim  to. 

'•  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  every  refusal  to  support  the  existing 
ministers,  is  an  attempt  to  controui  the 
crown,  in  the  exercise  of  its  choice.  There 
is  no  very  great  difference,  between  a  conti- 
nued refusal  to  support  (we  presume,  Mr. 
Pitt's  refusal  to  support  would  have  been 
continued,  as  lon^  as  the  same  grounds 
had  remained,  which  produced  his  oppo- 
ftiiion  to  Mr.  Addington),  and  an  endea- 
vour, by  lawful  means,  to  secure  such  an  ad- 
ministration as  is  desired. 
•  **  For  the  house  of  commons  to  prescribe 
any  individual  to  the  crown,  would  be  in- 
decent and  unconstitutional ;  but  to  refuse 
its  support  upon  good  grounds,  till  a  mi- 
nistry was  fomiea  agreeable  to  itself,  and 
conformable  to  public  opinion,  would  b« 
both  constitutional  and  decorous.  Perse- 
verance in  such  a  case,  would  be  a  ques- 
tion, not  of  constitution,  but  of  policy. 

**  If  the  word ybrcf,  however,  is  to  be  ap- 
plied at  all,  and  if  a  tenderness  towards  the 
crown  be  recognised  as  sound  doctrine,  and 
a  salutary  principle,  still  it  is  evident,  that 
Mr.  Pitt's  opposition  to  Mr.  Addington,  and 
subsequent  acceptance  of  power  upon  the 
basis  of  exclusion,  canrot  he  justified  upon 
any  such  ground  ;  as  it  certainly  has  evinced 
no  tuck  tenderness." 

This  pamphlet  is  written  with  ability, 
perspicuity,  urbanity,  and  singleness  of 
view ;  it  displays  au  intimate  conversancy 
with  the  fiithers  of  constitutional  poll* 
tics ;  it  forms  the  acknowledged  mani- 
festo of  the  parties  now  coalesced  in  op- 
position ;  ir  will  survive  the  present 
struggle,  and  be  appealed  to  in  succes- 
sive emergencies. 


Art  .  JLIX.  Letter  to  Lord  A.  Hamilton  on  the  Occasion  of  bis  iaie  Pamphlet^  in  which 
the  fatal  Consequences  of  the  King^t  melancholy  State  of  Health  are  particularly  considered. 
**     I  pp.  50* ' 


8ro. 


THIS  commentary,  we  had  almost 
said  supplement,  to  lord  A.  Hamilton's 
pampbletf  drags  into  the  discussion  the 


question  of  his  majesty's  health,  which, 
from  motives  of  personal  reverence,  had 
been  avoided  in  the  thoughts  alluded  to« 


*  Thouj^ts  on  thQ  Causes  of  the  present  Discontents* 
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After  many  particulars,  valuable  to  the 
curious,  about  individual  opinion^  the 
writer  goes  on  thus : 

'*  Amidst  this  complication  of  mystery^ 
bow  is  it  possible  to  believe,  that  ihe  king's 
mind  was  even  bronghtybir///  to  consider  of 
a  new  admii>istration ;  much  less  that  it  was 
fairly  induced  to  dftermiiie  and  adhere  to  the 
exclusion  of  Mr.  Fox?  Your  lordship,  1  per- 
ceive, like  roost  other  patriotic  writers,  ac- 
counts for  all  this,  by  ascribing  it  to  the 
secret  advisers  of  the  crown  :  on  the  contrary, 
1  nccount  for  it,  by  supposing  his  majesty  w^ 
dcr  friiidance,  in  consc^arnce  of  hia  recovery 
not  being  completed }  and,  on  this  point,  to 
use  your  own  phraseology,  "  it  is  left  tp  tlie 
public  to  determine.*' 

'*  Having  myself  <idvancecl  thus  far,  upon 
what  you  may  consider  as  delicate  ground, 
and  having,  in  a  former  page,  censured  your 
lordship  for  not  goinz  further  than  you  did, 
I  shall  think  it  iny  duty  to  say  a  few  words 
upon  tlie  probability  of  his  majesty's  perfect 
le-establisumeuty  and  upon  thts  wisdom  of 
yet,  though  late,  adoptm^  some  measure  of 
precaution 'against  the  eviU  of  a  relapse.  I 
am  awaie  of  the  delicacy  of  the  subicct ;  but, 
in  my  estimation,  its  delicacy  ought,  under 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  country,  to 
yield  to  its  importance.  If  ever  the  time 
comes,  that  the  united  empire  is  involved  in 
general  calami tVt  for  wapt  of  timely  precau- 
tion on  this  point,  the  delicacy  of  tl&e  subject 
will  constitute  but  a  poor  excuse  for  those, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  stiil«  scasibility,  and  to 
provide  a^inst  danger. 

"  In  this  view  of  the  subiect,  it  is  not  sole- 
ly the  present  state  of  his  majesty's  health, 
and  the  prospect  of  his  recovery,  ili.it  appears 
of  importance  ;  for  it  is  equally  necessary  to 
contemplate  the  probability  of  a  relapse,  and 
to  endeavour,  by  timely  provisions,  to  raiti- 
pte  the  ill  consequences  of  such  a  calamity, 
if  it  should  ever  happen. 


.  ''  It  must  be  rtcoTlected,  as  was  stated  be- 
fore, that  the  very  ground*  on  which  aft  the 
physicians  in  attendance  upon  his  nujesty, 
m  I789»  rested  their  hopes  of  his  recovery 
was,  that  it  was  thtfint  attack  with  whicn 
his  mcOfesty  had  been  afEicted.  Ilowe^'cr 
much  tl^cir  opinions  might  differ  on  otlier 
points,  and  however  mucn  tltcy  might  derive 
thoir  respective  opinions  from  dinerent  im- 
pressions, this  view  of  the  case,  and  this 
ground  of  hope  was  common  to  them  ull. 

**  It  is  needless,  my  lord,  to  pursue  this 
matter  into  any  minute  detail ;  but  surely  it 
will  not  be  considered  indecent  or  disrespect- 
ful to  remark,  that  this  pound  of  hope  ex* 
ists  no  longer ;  and  that,  if  measures  of  nre« 
caution  woujd  be  now  premature,  which  is 
much  to  be  doubted,  there  is  some  cause  to 
fear  that,  at  a  future  time,  (hey  may  he  toQ 
later 

And  what-^if  It  wer6  to  become  a 
constitutional  doctiine,  that  a  king  of 
England  can  no  more  become  non  tarn- 
pot  mentis^  than  he  can  do  any  otfa^ 
wron^9  or  be  made  liable,  in  consequence^ 
to  civil  disabilities?  lU  for  every  public 
proceeding,  there  t&  a  rtcoMized  respon- 
sible known  adviser,  puniuiable  for  mis- 
conduct, what  inconvenience  could  re- 
sult from  the  impassiveness  of  the  sove- 
reign, the  merely  nominal  author  of  such 
proceeding  ?  To  hq^  up  transient  aliena- 
tion of  mmd  as  incompatible  with  Bri* 
tish  royalty,  has  its  danger.  A  seditious 
impatience  under  it,  strikes  at  the  sta- 
bility of  the  dynasty.  And  surely  par- 
liaments  are  not  found  the  less  indepen- 
dent, during  any  intemzpdon  of  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  the  monarch.  Why 
not  then  quietly-  consent  "  to  take  the 
indisposed  and  sickly  fit  for  the  souzi4 
man?" 


AaT.  LX.     A  Reply  fo  Lord  ArcMald  HawahotCt  Thtmghtt  an  the  Foraution  of  ihe  late 
andpreteia  Admimstratidtu.     8vo.  pp.  45, 


.  THIS  writer  barefacedly  attacks  the 
privilege  of  parliament :  we  hold  up  his 
positions  to  public  animadversion. 

"The  doctrine  (and  I  do  not  here  mean 
to  confine  my  observations  merely  to  his 
iordship*s  pamphlet,  but  also  to  notice  one  or 
two  opinions  which  have  been  made  public 
elsewhere)  endeavoured  to  be  inculcated  is, 
that  parliament  or  the  people  have  a  right  to 
prescribe  to  the  king  in  the  choice  of  his 
servants ;  thereby  rendering  the  prerogative  a 
pd^QCt  nullity. 

**  Parliament  has  a  right,  an  undoubted 
and  consritu|^nal  right,  to  interfere  in  the 
removal  of  ministers,  insufficient  in  weight 
and  abilities  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  | 
but  any  attempt  to  go  further,  to  govern  the 


king  in  his  right  to  chuse  new  servants,  after 
the  ministers  no  longer  approved  or  support* 
ed  are  turned  out,  can  be  construed  into  no- 
thing more  or  less  tliau  a  violation  of  one  of 
the  principles  of  the  constitution,  let  the 
grounds  for  such  conduct  be  what  thevmay^ 
whether  secret  advisers,  or  too  powerful  court 
influence." 

It  is  only  as  the  fountaiti  of  honour 
that  the  king  can  nominate  mmisters: 
now  in  this  capacity  the  constitution  so 
expressly  recognizes  the  superior  autho- 
rity of  parliament,  that  titles  can  be 
withdrawn  by  parliament,  and  not  bj 
the  king.  In  the  eye  of  the  law,  the 
king  is  incapable  of  thinking  wrong; 
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therefore,  if  the  crown  is  induced  to 
grant  any  privilege  to  a  subject,  contrary 
to  reason,  or  prejudicial  to  the  common- 
uea1th>  such  grant  is  rendered  voidj  and 
attributed  to  tnere  imposition :  this  is  Black- 
stone's  doctrine  and  dialect,  and  applies 
strictly  to  a  misappointed  ministry.  In 
their  capacity  or  redressing  grievances. 


the  bill  of  rights  recognizes  in  our  par» 
liaments  an  overawing  authority.  The 
constitutional  language,  or  parliamenta- 
ry  diction  therefore,  in  which  Mr.  Pitt's 
accession  to  place  ought  to  be  reprobated, 
is  this ;— his  appointment  was  a  mere 
imposition.  But  as  Lear  says  :  "  Robes 
and  furr'd  gowns  hide  all." 


Art.  LXI.  ji  short  Appeal  to  the  good  Sense  of  the  Perpk  of  th  Untied  Kingdom  ;  espe* 
c'udly  recommended  to  the  Perusal  of  their  Representatives  in  Parliament^  occasioned  by  ready- 
ing A  plain  Ansv>er  to  the  Misrepresentation  and  Calumnies  in  the  Cursory  Remarks  of  a, 
near  Observer.    8to.  pp.  GS. 


THIS  is  a  lively,  a  somewhat  stmg- 
mg  pamphlet,  which  had  its  interest, 
while  the  choosers  of  administration  were 
esctllating  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 


Addington,  and  which  tended  to  fiivour 
the  pretensions  of  the  latter.  Now  is 
the  day  after  tj^  fair,  the  puff's  of  the 
auctioneer  nre  no  longer  in  season. 


Art.  LXII.  Letter  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett^  Bart,  m  the  Folly ^  Indecency^  and  the 
dangerous  Tendency  of  hit  public  Cmduct.  By  thi  Rlv,  Jb^DWARD  Ham  kin,  ^.^^ 
M.  D.    8vo.  pp.  58. 

THE  object  of  tliis  pamphlet  is  to  **  sible  for  any  honest  man  to  come  forward 
hold  up  to  public  animadversion  two  **  >«  their  defence,  or  to  be  justified  in  lend- 
passages  of  the  oratorical  conduct  of  sir  *'  'og  an  Msisting  arm  ia  defence  of  their 
Francis  Burdett.  The  first  is  this  extract,  "  country."  SirTrancU  proceeded  to  affirra. 
from  a  speech  delivered  m  the  house  of        ^*^f  '""^  f^H"^^  "°5  "««  t.ll  ministers  had 

"  cd  all  the  ads  of  the  present  reign,  as  he  so" 


commons,  18th  July,  1803. 


•*  The  best,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  only 
**  effectual  scheme  of  defence  which  can  be 
•*  devised  for  the  country  at  this  crisis,  may 
**  be  comprised  in  one  measure,  viz. :  a  re- 
"  peal  of  all  the  acts  applying  to  constitu- 
*'  tional  topics,  which  have  been  passed 
•*  since  the  accession  of  the  present  kmg  to 
*'  the  throne,  and  then  you  may  hope  to 
"  rouse  the  antient  enthusiasm  of  the  people, 
*'  and  furnish  them  with  real  motives  to  fight, 
"  for  the  blessings  of  constitutional  freedom, 
•*  and  personal  security." 

Surely  this  observation  is  not  merely 
iustifiable,  but  just;  the  constitutional 
laws  passed  during  the  present  reign^ 
whether  wise  or  no,  are  innovations,  in 
an  anci*popuktr  direction,  and  conse- 
quently the  repeal  of  them  must  be  fa- 
▼ourable  to  the  revival  of  the  ancient  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people. 

The  second  passage  is  said  to  have  been 
delivered  at  die  Crown  and  Anchor  ta- 
vern, on  the  29th  July,  1803,  and  is  thus 
reported  by  our  author  :* 

««  ■  ■      .......  I  hax'e  no  hesi- 

"  tation  in  declaring  that,  in  the  present  state 
"  of  the  country,  viewing  the  conduct  of  mi^ 
^'  oisteis  in  the  light  I  ^^  I  Chink  it  impose 


*•  cleyerlv  declared   in  the  houj^c  of  com- 
*•  raons/' 

It  is  evident*  at  first  sight,  that  this  re- 
port is  garbled,  altered,  and  interpolated, 
with  hostile  intentions.  The  final  clause 
beginninff  with  the  words,  "  that  is,  re- 
pealed all  the  acts  of  the  present  reign,'* 
must,  by  its  very  nature,  be  a  gloss,  or 
comment,  of  tjie  reporter;  yet  it  is  here 
dotted  as  a  part  of  the  speech  of  sir  Fran- 
cis himself.  We  suspect  that  the  final 
clause  of  the  preceding  sentence,  begin- 
ning with  the  words,  «*  or  to  be  justihed 
in  lending  an  assisting  arm,"  is  also  a 
ploss,  or  comment,  of  the  reporter;  and, 
m  this  case,  there  is  here  again  nothing 
at  all  to  rail  at. 

We  are,  however,  entirely  disposed  to 
caution  sir  Francis  Burdett  against  va- 
luing liberty  more  than  independence. 
The  surge  of  an  intolerant  sect  may  ebb ; 
but  tlie  dominion  of  a  foreign  power, 
whether  clad  in  the  tagrag  garb  of  de- 
mocracy^  or  in  the  imperial  costume  of 
despotism,  would  know  no  relentings  of 
oppression,  and  no  interregnum  of  bene- 
ficence. 
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A».T.  LXIII.      LeUer  to  tie  Right  Hon.  Lord  Pelbamy  on  the  State  of  fii 
Metropolis.    By  Matthew  Martin,  Esq.     8vo.  pp.  3jft»*4 

WHEN  a  man  stretches  out  his  hand    gives  without  inquiry  iKuL^i 
in  the  street  to  ask  alms,  it  is  not  enough     crimination,  is  almost  diffosi^ 


/Ar 


to  answer  "  Go  and  work  ;'*  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  say,  **  Come  and  work."  Un- 
less there  are  establishments,  where  eyetj 
necessitous  individual  may  find,  at  all 
times^  the  offer  of  employment,  at  wages 
adequate  to  his  mere  subsistence,  alms- 
giving is  not  a  weakness,  but  a  virtue. 

What  is  the  worst  use  to  which  a  half- 
penny so  given  is  likely  to  be  applied, 
suppose  the  receiver  as  idle,  as  profli- 
gate, as  imagination  can  figure  ?  He  will 
employ  it,  perhaps,  as  part  of  the  pur- 
chase of  a  4nim  of  gin.  £yen  in  this 
case  it  will  bestow  ten,  twenty,  minutes 
of  tmiiginary  health,  and  luxurious  excite- 
ment ;  the  cares  retreat,  the  hopes  ap- 
proach ;  sorrow  has  an  interval  of  repose, 
and  existence  an  interval  of  value.  And 
if  it  is  to  be  employed  for  purposes  of 
teal  necessity,  to  deter  the  pawning  of  a 
blanket,  or  the  hunger  of  a  child; — who 
would  grudge — who  not  volunteer  the 
petty  gift  ? 

Begging  is  not  so  objectionable  on  its 
own  account,  as  on  account  of  the  ine- 
quality of  recompense  with  which,  it  is 
attended.  A  good  situation,  a  miserable 
appearance,  wul  earn  a  little  fortune  for 
bustling  worthlessnes ;  while  modest 
principle  starves,  unheeded,  in  pining 
humility^  It  was  wise,  therefore,  in  the 
catholics,  to  consolidate  the  fortunes  of 
mendicants  ;  to  institute  begging  orders, 
lo  convene  in  one  community  the  super- 
annuated, diseased,  and  crippled,  out- 
casts of  intiustry,  and  to  licence  certain 
delegates  of  the  distressed,  to  collect  for 
the  wants  of  the  whole  tribe  of  the  help- 
less. \yhy  not  build  convents,  or  hos- 
pirories,  In  which  those  might  be  fed  and 
clad  ;  who,  after  examination  by  appro- 
priate surgeons,  are  declared  incapable 
of  earning  a  subsistence  ?  Why  not  per- 
mit certain  members  of  these  fraternities, 
or  sisterhoods,  to  offer  locked  tills  at 
convenient  places  to  the  charitable  pas- 
senger, and  to  bring  home,  for  the  use 
of  the  household,  the  result  of  a  patient 
unobtrusive  quest  ?  Begging  has,  in  all 
ages  and  countries,  so  much  abounded  in 
thronged  situations,  that  it  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  necessary  phenomenon  of  po- 
pular society,  as  a  lesson  of  nature,  as  die 
appropriate  form  of  providing  for  those, 
whose  labour  has  little  or  no  exchangeable 
value*  The  eleemosynary  rashnessi  which 


ithout  d»s-» 
cnmmation,  is  almost  diiFusive  enough 
to  mainuin  both  the  pretended  and  ue 
real  invalid.  If  the  separation  of  these 
classes  were  intrusted  to  proper  inspec-^ 
tors,  no  doubt,  enough  might  be  collected 
t6  maintain  alLMJtto  ought  to  be  tolerated 
as  mtfubers  ^nP^^^^i*  ^^  mendicants. 
Piety  has  alwaffj^lpghted  in  the  grati* 
tude  of  mendictty,  and  Christianity  has 
commanded  us  to  deserve  it :  there  is  a 
sort  of  irreligion  in  attempting  its  ex- 
tirpation. 

Actuated  apparently  by  some  sucb 
views,  the  benevolent  author  of  this  cn^ 
rious  and  instructive  pamphlet  undertook 
those  inquiries,  concerning  the  beggars 
of  London,  of  which  the  result  is  here 
published,  and  may  thus  be  condensed  : 

"  In  an  early  stage  of  my  inquiry,  the  "  So- 
"  ciety  for  bettering  the  cdndition,  and  in- 
**  creasing  the  comforts  of  the  noor,"  waa 
instituted,  of  which  I  had  the  nonour  of 
being  nominated  a  member,  and  of  proposing, 
that  my  plan  for  an  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances of  BEGGARS,  shouid  Constitute  one  of 
the  declared  objects  of  that  society,  which 
was  kindly  acceded  to. 

*•  When  about  800  paupers  had  attended!, 
the  undertaking  becommg  somewhat  too  ar- 
duous and  expensive  to  be  carried  on  without 
further  assisUncc,  I  was  uiduced  to  solicit 
the  support  of  government. 

"  My  wishes  being  represented  to  the  so- 
ciety, a  deputation  of  some  of  its  members, 
of  which  I  had  the  honour  to  be  one,  waited 
upon  the  duke  of  Rutland,  to  explain  tlic 
nature  of  the  design,  which  he  w^s  pleased 
to  encourage ;  and,  in  conse(|nence  of  his 
grace's  recommendation,  I  received  a  warrant 
for  5001.  from  the  lords  commissioners  of  his 
majesty's  treasniy*  to  enable  me  to  pro^t'ciitc 
the  inquiry  ;  and  since,  by  the  favour  of  your 
lordship,  a  second  warrant  to  the  same  a- 
inount,  an  acknowledgment  of  which,  and 
of  lesser  sums,  derived  from  other  sources, 
may  be  seen,  by  reference  t«  the  account  an- 
nexed. When  I  felt  myself  supjwrled  by  go- 
vernment, the  business  of  course  ahsumed  an 
additional  degree  of  importance  ;  I  prepared 
to  enlarge  my  plan  of  operation,  and  accord- 
ingly engaged  an  ofRce  and  assistants.  1  took 
some  time  to  disest  my  scheme ;  but  when  it 
was  once  sufhciently  arranged,  aud  set  in 
action,  the  execution  went  on  rapidly. 

**  In  order  to  induct  thie  paupers  to  attend 
at  the  office,  I  caused  tickets  to  be  printed ; 
and  about  6000  were  disposed  of  to  myself 
and  others,  at  the  price  of  three-pence  each, 
for  the  purpose  of  oeing  distributed  to  bkg- 
OARS,  who  wereadmittM  to  the  office  in  con- 
sequence of  their  shewing  such  tickets,  aadie* 
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Ceiycd  lh€  value,  and  frequently  more.  Tli  us 
a  small  fund  was  raised,  of  which  the  pau- 
pers had  the  bcncfiti  n  return  for  their  ac- 
counts of  themselves ;  and  the  tickets  being 
lettered  and  numbered,  and  registered  when 
disposed  of,  served  as  clues  in  particular  cascSj 


5000  examinations  recorded  in  the  tables 
were  taken  ;  in  the  course  of  which  time, 
above  O'OO  other  persons  attended  with  tick- 
ets, who,  ihougli  paupers,  did  not  confess 
themselves  to  bo  beggars  ;  and  therefore,  in 
strictness,  were  not  considered  as  proper  ob- 


where  required,  to  assist  the  donors  in  tracing    jecis  of  the   inquiry;  and  accordingly  their 
the  history  of  the  parties  on  whom  they  were     cases  were  not  critically  noted  in  like  manner 


bestowed. 

*'  The  list  of  those  who  purchased  these 
tickets  is  particularly  respectable ;  and  I  am 
highly  indebted,  for  the  success  of  my  nlan, 
to  the  liberality  with  which  they  adopted  and 
encovraged  it.  Liberality  is  an  essential  cha- 
racteristic of  the  British  nation  ;  and  is  sel- 
dom or  never  wanting  towards  the  support  of 
any  measure  likely  to  contribute  to  an  exten- 
sive relief  of  the  poor. 

'*  In  a  little  more  than  seven  months,  the 


with  the  cases  of  beggari,  but  the  value  of 
the  tickets  was  allowed. 

••  The  Libjes  are  forty  in  number ;  each 
containing  abstracts  of  fifty  examinations,  dis- 

f)osed  in  columns,  in  order  to  point  out  the 
eading  circumstances  of  the  history  of  the 
parties;  and  the  summary  annexed  to  t\\^ 
tables,  recapitulates  their  totals,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exnibiiing  a  general  view  of  tiie 
whole." 
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HISTORY,  POLl'riCS,  AND  STATISTICS. 


In  our  opinion,  it  would  be  less  wise 
to  licence  individually  the  allowable  beg- 
gar, which  seems  to  be  the  tendency  of 
Mr.  Martin's  reasoning,  than  to  licence 
the  reguisite  number  of  collectors  in  be- 
half ot  the  disabled  poor.  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  quest  would,  in. the  first  case, 


be  accidental ;  but,  in  the  second,  pro* 
portionate  to  the  degree  of  disability. 

Linguet  announced,  in  his  Annals  for 
February  1778,  a  prize  of  fifty  louis  for 
the  best  essay  on  mendicity ;  but  we 
have  never  seen  the  victorious  dissserta- 
tion. 


Art.  LXIX.  A  Narra'we^  expmng  a  Variety  of  irregulnr  Transactions  in  one  of  the 
Departments  of  foreign  Corps  during  the  late  War,  By  Mr.  James  Poole.  8vo. 
pp.  88. 

Art.  LXX.    A  Reply  to  Poolers  Narrative^  Gfc.     By  J.  Gardiner.     8vo. 


THESE  pamphlets  will  convince  a 
numerous  public,  that  peculation  is  not 
confined  to  the  admiralty  depkirtment, 
and  that  public  money  is  omn  made 
away  with  unfairly.  Of  the  specific  cases 
here  discussed,  we  cannot  speak  better 
/than  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Windham's  let- 
ter, quoted  in  p.  67. 

<<  What  I  recollect  of  the  statement  for- 
merly made  is,  that,  during  the  time  of  the 
troops  being  in  Flanders,  allowances  were 
made  to  the  officers  in  the  emigrant  corps, 
not  authorised  by  eovernment,  and  which, 
notwithstanding,  did  not  appear  to  be  applied 
in  the  way  afterwards  represented  to  me,  viz. : 
to  the  relief  of  the  officers  in  those  corps,  bat 
to  have  been  divided  between  •••••♦• 


♦  •  •,  or  at  least  to  have  gone,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  advantage  of  the  comniis-> 
sary,  from  whom  it  might  be  suspected  that 
a  part  afterwards  was  made  over  to  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  5  that  the  allowance  in  question  consisted 
of  rations  of  forage  to  persons  who  certainly 
had  not  the  horses  tor  which  they  might  be 
claimed  ;  and  that  the  commissary  and  in- 
spector of  tliat  time  were  Mr.  Oevaux  and 
Mr.  Gardiner.  This,  if  my  recollection  is 
right,  was  the  nature  of  the  charge,  of  the 
reality  of  which,  or  of  the  means  of  proving 
it,  I  am  still,  as  I  was  then,  too  little  in- 
formed, to  be  able  to  give  any  opinion  as  to 
the  propriety  of  pursuing  it.** 

Gratitude  is  due  to  Mr.  Poole  for  the 
public  spirit  of  probity  and  reform  which 
pervades  his  denunciation. 


Art.  LXXI.  Cursory  Observations  on  the  Act  for  ascertaining  the  Bounties^  and  for  regU' 
lating  the  Exportation  aud  Importation  of  Corn.  ^jpaMember  of  Par  l  i  a  m  £  n  t.  $vo. 
pp.  16. 


i£  Report  from  the  parliamentary 
[littee  on  the  corn-trade,  ordered  to 


THE 

committee  < 

be  printed  on  the  14th  May,  18(H,  forms 
an  epocha  in  English  politics.  No  names 
are  afiixed;  no  responsibility  accepted. 
Men,  who  would  rail  against  secret  ad- 
visers of  the  crown,  have  become  the  se- 
cret advisers  of  parliament,  although  the 
personality  of  monarchic  character  is  a 
far  stronger  security  against  the  execu- 
tion of  malignant  counsel,  than  where 
shame  and  odium  are  to  be  divided  among 
a  multitude. 

Their  professed  motives  for  suggesting 
the  corn-bill  are  :  1 .  To  secure  an  equita- 
ble profit  to  the  grower.  2.  To  secure 
an  uniform  price.  3.  To  secure  an  ha- 
bitual surplus  of  home-grown  com,  so  as 
to  render  the  importation  of  foreign  com 
unnecessary. 

1.  It  is  not  denied  that  the  greatest 
possible  degree  of  cheapness  ana  plenty 
must  always  result  from  leaving  the 
market  open  at  all  times  to  importation 
from  al\  places.  But  this  unlimited  im- 
portation, It  is  pretendedi  would  deprive 


the  com-grower,  not  merely  of  his  pre- 
sent profit,  but  of  any  profit.  Corn  being 
habitually  one-foarth  cheaper  in  North 
America  than  in  England,  our  markets 
would  sink  nearly  to  the  transatlantic 
level.  The  Americans  have  no  rents  to 
assess  on  the  price  of  their  com ;  labour 
is  already  falling  among  them ;  the  cost 
of  freight  is  but  a  small  duty  on  importa- 
tion ;  so  that,  with  the  competition  of 
their  produce,  it  would  no  longer  answer 
to  the  farmer  here  to  cultivate  any  but 
his  most  fertile  fields  ;  he  could  not  af- 
ford the  expence  of  far-fetched  manure, 
and  artificial  husbandry. 

What  would  be  the  consequence  ?— ., 
Much  arable  land  would  be  laid  down  in 
pasturage:  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and 
meat,  would  become  uoprofitably  cheap  ; 
some  tracts  would  again  be  abandoned 
to  nature  or  to  the  poor.  Many  fiumers 
would  throw  up  their  leases ;  all  would 
solicit  abatements ;  and,  after  about  seven 
years,  which,  on  the  average,  mi^ht 
suffice  for  the  renewal  of  contracts  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenanti  rents  would 
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be  found  to  have  sunken  considenibly. 
If  the  farmer  is  to  sell  his  com  nearly  one- 
fborth  lower,  he  will  probably  expect  an 
abatement  of  ooe^foufth  of  his  rent.  This 
abatement  of  rent  once  conceded,  he  will 
make  the  same  proportionate  profit  as 
before.  It  is  only  during  the  falling  mar- 
ket that  the  farmer  would  be  suffering. 
His  trade,  like  alWbthers,  will  not  be  car- 
ried on  permanently  at  a  loss,  he  would 
else  divert  his  capitals  into  some  more 
productive  form  of  employment.  The 
average  or  habitual  profit,  which  is  the 
equitable  profit,  will,  in  the  long  run,  be 
regularly  levied  undfer  all  circumstances. 

The  landlord  would  be  also  a  sufferer, 
bjit  later.  His  rent-roll  would  be  re- 
duced by  as  many  pounds  sterling  as  he 
must  give  up  to  the  farmer,  in  order  to 
induce  him  to  keep  his  lease.  This  loss, 
however,  would  not  be  entire.  For  the 
cheapness  of  com  would  depreciate  la- 
bour, and  with  it  the  price  of  manufac- 
tured produce,  and  ot  all  the  petty  arti- 
cles or  consumption.  Hence,  the  lowered 
rents  would  be  found  to  go  as  far,  or 
nearlv  so,  in  purchasing  the  conveniences 
of  lite,  as  the  higher  rents.  This  is  so 
certain,  that  all  those  classes  of  society, 
whose  incomes  depend  on  a  corn-rent, 
such  as  the  clergy,  and  the  owners  of  en- 
tailed estates,  retain  from  century  to  cen- 
tury their  relative  rank  in  expenditure. 
Men  of  property  are  more  numerous 
than  of  yore,  because  the  population  has 
increased,  the  commercial  classes  grow 
their  proportion  of  eminent  wealth,  and 
the  colonial  land-owners  are  becoming 
residents  in  Great  Britain ;  wherefore,  a 
given  sweep  of  acres  is  not  so  near  the 
summit  of  society  as  it  was.  But,  in  the 
hundred,  or  the  shire,  it  still  weighs,  as 
before,  against  all  the  forms  of  contigu- 
ous rank.  There  is  no  relative  degrada- 
tion locally ;  but,  in  the  increased  assem< 
Wage  of  metropolitan  property,  the 
same  height  is  no  longer  eminence. 

As  a  fall,  so  a  rise,  m  the  price  of  com, 
is  not  of  very  durable  importance,  either 
to  the  farmer  or  to  the  landlord.  The 
average  unelapsed  term  of  a  lease  being 
three  years  and  a  half,  it  is  only  for  three 
years  and  a  half  that  the  farmer  will  get 
more  than  the  habitual  or  equitable  pro- 
fit by  a  rise.  Rents  will  then  be  raised 
to  a  new  level ;  and  whatever  the  farmer 
got,  beyond  what  other  farmers  are  wil- 
ling to  do  business  for,  will  go  to  the 
landlord.  The  landlord,  in  his  turn, 
finds  his  apparent  profit  by  the  advance 
of  rent  again  gnawn  away  by  the  gra- 


dual rise  of  all  commodities,  which  is 
ever  commensurate  with  the  dearth  of 
food,  a  process  which  may  require  anr 
other  three  years  and  a  half;  so  thai  it  is 
only  for  about  that  period  that  the  cou  b 
try  gentlemen  will  have  bettered,  either 
the  condition  of  their  tenants,  or  their 
own,  by  introducing,  and  carryin|r 
through,  their  corn-bill.  Uni^er  a  sys- 
tem of  entails,  the  profits  of  a  dearth  are 
likely  to  center  chiefly  in  the  farmers,  be- 
cause the  landlord  must  let,  and  cannot 
sell ;  but,  under  a  system  of  absolute  te- 
nure, the  profits  of  a  dearth  would  center 
chiefly  in  the  land-owners,  who  would 
transfer,  during  a/ dearth,  the  lee  simple 
of  their  farms,  and  buy  them  in  againdur- 
ing  a  plenty. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  instead 
of  a  tliree  or  four  years'  interest  in  the 
price  of  corn,  the  landlf^rds  and  tenants 
of  Great  Britain  had  a  life-interest,  or  a 
perpetual  interest,  in  its  dearth.  Oucrht 
corn,  for  them,  to  be  made  dear  ?  \Vho 
are  the  collective  mass  of  corn-growers  ? 
—At  most,  even  including  the  depend- 
ents on  their  expenditure,  a  tenth  of  the 
community,  a  petty  fraction  uf  the  nation. 
The  corn-eaters,  or  consumers,  who  are 
all  injured  by  an  increase  of  price,  form 
far  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  whole. 
Their  interests  constitute  vastly  the  supe- 
rior claim  to  political  attention.  The 
com-bill  diminishes  the  relative  plenty 
at  nine  tables  out  of  ten,  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  relative  plenty  at  the  tenth,  one 
might  say  at  the  hundredth,  table.  It 
slays  the  hecatomb  to  the  Apis.  But 
this  is  not  all :  it  assesses  a  tax  on  corn- 
consumers,  in  the  worst  possible  propor- 
tions. In  the  expenditure  of  the  rich,  the 
cost  of  bread  is  a  minute  article.  In  the 
expenditure  of  the  poor,  the  cost  of  bread 
is  the  principal  charge.  It  levies,  thei*e- 
fore,  the  value  of  a  minute's  labour  per 
day  on  the  afHuent ;  while  it  defrauds 
the  pauper  of  the  whole  produce  of  two 
hours'  labour  per  day.  The  consequences 
are  exactly  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  malignity  of  the  system;  In 
every  cottage  of  the  empire,  the  labour- 
er's bread  is  now  leavened  with  a  mo- 
tlier's  tear,  who  feels  that  it  will  not  suf- 
fice for  her  offsprfng. 

Of  all  the  wants  of  man,  food  is  the 
most  essential.  When  his  income  de- 
creases, he  first  shelters  himself  worse, 
he  next  clothes  himself  worse,  he  next 
feeds'  himself  worse.  The  cheapness 
of  food  is  therefore  Justly  considered 
by  Vattel,  and  the  pubiicists,ras  a  chief 
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purpose  of  political  association,  and  the 
^ain  end  of  legislation.  To  rebellions 
of  the  bell  V,  as  of  all  others  the  most  jus- 
tifiable, they  recommend  especial  leni- 
ence. In  tlie  impeachment  of  Hastings, 
to  have  enhanced,  by  favouring  mono- 
poly, the  cost  of  so  welcome  a  superfluity 
as  opium,  was -denounced  as  a  high  mis- 
demeanor against  humanity.  But  this 
corn- bill  undisguisedly,  publicly,  design- 
edly, undertakes  to  increase  the  price  of 
necessary  food. 

Jt  contemplates  an  average  increase 
of  one-fourth.  The  pendulum  of  price 
had  formerly  to  vibrate  between  other 
limits.  The  markets,  which  lately  open- 
ed to  importation  at  forty* eight,  now  open 
to  importation  only  at  sixty.  It  is  pro- 
per to  compute  the  amount  of  tliis  bur- 
den. London  is  said  to  consume  yearly 
800,000  quarters  of  wheat,  and  to  con- 
tain 800,000  inhabitants,  (compare  Pro- 
f^salfsr  supplying  London  *ivith  B ready  and 
the  Pcp:t'atio>i'Abstract)\  so  that  each 
individual  requires  annually  about  one 
quarter  of  wheat.  The  15,000,000  oi 
persons  contained  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  would,  therefore,  at  twelve  shil- 
lings per  quarter,  pay  on  their  wheat  a 
tax  of  9,(X)O,O00l.  sterling.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  all  the  other  sorts  of  com  enu- 
merated in  the  tables  of  the  act,  such  as 
rye,  peas,  beans,  barley,  beer,  bieg,  and 
oats,  amount  collectively  to  two-tnirds  of 
the  value  of  our  wheat;  and  that  an 
equal  proportion  of  burden  reposes  on 
these  articles  of  food ;  ?ind  it  will  appear 
probable,  that  the  annual  tax  inflicted  by 
this  com -bill  on  the  people  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  inflicted  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
their  means,  amounts  to  15,000,0001. 
sterling— .15,000,0001.  sterling  yearly  ! 

Of  this  tax,  wliich,  for  magnitude, 
transcends  the  boldest  efforts  of  minis- 
terfaJ  rapacity,  not  one  penny  is  to  be  ap- 
ifiimd  to  any  public  or  national  purpose. 
It  is  wholly  a  donative  to  individuals  ; 
to  be  parcelled  out  among  farmers  in  the 
form  of  profit,  and  among  landlords  in 
the  form  of  rent. 

And  so  much  for  the  equitable  character 
of  the  profits  which  are  to  accrue  from 
the  corn-bill. 

2.  Wiy  is  an  unifdrm  price  of  corn 
<lesirable  ?  Fluctuations  are  favourable  to 
speculation,  to  traffic,  to  the  multiplica- 
tion of  corn-merchants,  to  the  investitur.e 
of  additional  capitals  in  the  purchase  of 
corn,  and  consequently  to  a  larger  do- 
mestic.  command  of  food.  The  stock 
reserved    for   immediate   consumpiLion 


would,  on  a  system  of  unrestricted  tradei , 
be  greater  tlian  at  present;  and  thus, 
the  defence  against  dearth  and  famine 
would  be  pro  port  ionably  greater.  Fluc- 
tuations prove  that  the  national  capitals 
invested  in  the  com^trade  are  insufficient 
to  call  forth  and  provide  the  requisite 
supply  ;  and  that  the  granaries  of  private 
merchants  (let  us  hav#no  other  national 
granaries)  require  to  be  extended,  and 
better  stocked.  And  fluctuations  stimu- 
late private  merchants  to  make  these 
very  provisions.  The  com  market  there- 
fore ought  to  fluctuate,  as  long  as  the 
supply  is  but  barely  adequate  to  the  de- 
mand. 

This  corn-bill,  however,  has  no  more 
tendency  to  prevent  fluctuation  than  the 
old  corn-bill  had.  It  contemplates  an 
oscillation  of  price  between  new  ex- 
tremes; but  it  does  not  narrow  the  dis- 
tance, or  diminish  the  probability  of 
these  two  extremes.  It  is  a  low  impos- 
ture to  bring  forward  and  urge  as  an 
argument  for  the  change  of  a  law,  wha^ 
is  equally  true  of  the  law  in  its  ancient 
form.  Now  the  law  in  its  ancient  form 
never  prevented  .fluctuations;  and,  fof 
this  reason,  that  it  confines  our  coni- 
trade  to  our  own  resident  merchants.  A 
few  corn-dealers  in  London  can  easUy 
combine  greatly  to  aflect  the  market,  and 
being  secured  against  the  interference  of 
foreign  capitals  to  a  certain  point,  they  can 
.speculate  much  more  daringly  thaa  if  the 
ports  were  open  always  to  and  fro.  The 
republic  of  Holland  persevered  in  a  sys- 
tem of  open  trade  during  the  whole  cen- 
tury in  which  our  old  corn-bill  was  ope- 
rating. Holland,  which  grows  no  com, 
was,  during  that  whole  period,  the  gra- 
nary of  Europe,  was  our  own  recourse  in 
times  of  scarcity,  and  was  supplied  at 
home  at  a  more  stationary  price  than 
ourselves.  Like  the  Dutch,  we  should 
house  com  for  all  Europe,  if  we  had  the 
certainty  of  being  allowed  to  carry  it 
abroad,  even  when  famishing  at  home. 
Those  that  will  pay  most,  want  it  most, 
and  ought  to  have  it. 

The  selling-price  of  com  in  any  one 
country,  varies  with  the  seasons,  and  the 
consequent  popular  apprehensions ;  but 
it  seldom  happens  that  the  selling-price 
varies  in  difl^rent  countries  in  the  same 
■  direction.  Com  cheapens  in  tlie  Baltic 
when  it  becomes  dear  in  the  Mediterra 
nean  t  nd  reversely.  On  a  system  of  unre. 
strictei  trade,  we  should,  at  the  same 
.time,  I  e  buying  in  the  Baltic,  and. selling 
in  the  MeditexTaiieaa^  and  our  own  do- 
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mestic  prices  would  rise,  if  the  tendency  to 
export  was  strongest,  and  would  fall,  if  the 
tendency  to  import  was  strongest ;  but 
neither,  in  the  same  degree  as  in  the  dis- 
tant markets.  Bat»  under  the  limitation- 
system  of  the  corn-bill,  our  merchants 
must  make  their  election,  whether  they 
^11  export  to  the  Mediterranean,  or  im- 
port from  the  Baltic.  They  cannot  do  both. 
They  must  then,  by  combination,  bring 
down  the  prices  in  the  one  case,  and  run 
them  up  in  the  other:  and  thus  the- 
greatest  attainable  fluctuation  is  always 
secured  by  the  com4>ill. 

3.  The  only  argument  for  the  corn- 
bill,  which  is  said  to  make  much  impres- 
sion, is  the  assertion,  that  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  secure  aa  habitual  surplus  of 
iomt-^grewn  corn.  If  the  English  have 
this  great  predilection  for  autochthonous 
bread  and  butter,^it  is  strange  they  should 
not  apply  the  principle  to  the  rest  of 
their  breakfast.  This  country  could 
grow  its  own  tea,  its  own  sugar,  it  it 
would  build  and  cover  in  the  requisite 
hot-honsesy  and  incur  the  requisite  ex- 
penditure for  coals  and  tendance.  But 
it  would  be  absurd  to  make  the  attempt, 
because  these  commodities  can  be  grown 
in  other  climates  more  cheaply.  So  that, 
by  employing  domestic  labour  in  other 
purposes,  the  produce  of  that  labour  will 
purchase  more  tea  and  sugar,  than  if  it 
bad  been  squandered  in  this  specific  cul- 
tivation. The  abundance  of  these  com- 
poodities  is  greater  in  England,  by  leav- 
ing them  to  be  reared  m  their  nati>'e 
places,  than  if  they  had  been  here  forced 
mto  existence.  It  is  not  less  absurd  to 
^w  dear  corn.  It  is  no  object,  or  me- 
rit, to  produce;  but  only  to  produc  < 
cheaply. 

Agriculture,  at  best,  is  the  worst  em- 
ployment for  tlic  capitals  of  the  country, 
because  it  is. the  le«ist  productive.  Its 
reputation  here,  just  now,  results  from 
an  accidental  blunder  of  A  dam  Smith. 
He  savs,  (book  ii.  c.  5),  that  no  equal 
capital  puts  in  motion  so  great  a  quan- 
tity of  productive  labour  as  that  of  the 
wrner;  but,  in  doing  his  sum,  or  mak- 
ing his  estimate,  he  cleanly  omits  the 
capital  value  of  the  estate  to  be  culti- 
vated, and  thus  arrives,  by  a  process,. in 
other  respects  correct,  at  his  stupendous 
and  erroneous  inference.  If  ever  so  little 
money  is  saved  by  buying  our  corn 
abroad,  it  ought  there  to  be  bought. 
This  would  set  at  liberty,  for  the  more 
productive  forms  of  employment,  a  ca- 
pital now  bribed  into  misapplication.  It 


is  good  for  countries,  as  well  as  indivi- 
duals, to  deal  at  the  cheapest  market. 
And  the  sort  of  population  employed  in 
the  importation  and  ilie  removal  of  corn, 
is  far  more  d'uposeahU  than  tlie  population 
employed  in  growing  com.  The  work 
of  the  husbandman  must,  at  all  seasons, 
be  going  on :  for  the  demands  of  colo- 
nization, or  war,  he  can  neither  be  spared 
nor  interrupted :  he  is  a  part  of  the  ^xcd 
property  ot  the  nation.  But  the  mari- 
time population,  which  imports  or  ex- 
ports commodities,  can  accommodate  its 
industry  to  the  convenient  season,  can 
make,  years  before  hand,  the  requisite 
provision,  and  devote  itself  at  any  time 
to  the  defence  or  service  of  the  country. 
While  this  country  continues  an  island, 
thcie  can  be  no  fear  but  some  of  its  shores 
will  be  accessible  to  importation  at  all 
times.  While  there  are  unsettled  dis- 
tricts in  North  America,  or  in  the  world, 
there  can  be  no  fear  that  the  prospect 
of  a  British  market  would  bring  into 
cultivation  acres  amply  adequate  to  our 
demand.  Agriculture  is  only  useful,  in  as 
much  as  it  is  the  art  of  producing  food 
cheaply ;  but  our  agriculturists  forget  its 
aim,  and  hold  up  means,  not  conducive 
to  its  purpose,  as  meritorious :  to  make 
corn  dear,  for  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture,  is  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  op- 
pressive. 

It  is,  however,  highly  probable  that 
we  now  grow  a  vast  surplus  of  corn  at 
home,  and  that  tlie  alarm  of  the  corn- 
committee  is  unfounded.  They  state 
that,  during  the  List  thirteen  years, 
30,000,0001.  have  been  paid  for  imported 
corn,  which  is>  a  mere  trifle.  They  do 
not  state  how  much  has  been  received 
for  exported  corn  during  the  same  pe- 
riod :  probably  more.  And  there  is, 
besides,  a  vast  exportation  of  com,  in  the 
form  of  beer,  porter,  spirits,  starch ;  so 
that,  after  all,  there  may  be  danger  of 
glutting  the  market  by  an  overgrowth 
of  corn,  and  of  the  retun^  of  cheap 
times,  in  spite  of  the  corn- bill. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  impolicy 
of  returning  bankers  to  parliament.  We 
now  feel  the  impolicy  of  returning  land- 
owners to  parliament.  We  trust  tliat 
this  flagrant  abuse  of  the  influence  pos- 
sessed  by  territorial  property  in  the  house 
of  commons,  will  be  the  means  of  excit- 
ing an  habitual  counteraction  in  the  dis- 
interested and  instructed  orders  of  so- 
ciety. We  hope  that  some  efforts  will 
be  made  to  abolish,  that  qualification 
of  J^^"<l«d  .P^opejty.^gu^h^^gg^^^ 
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throws  the  tepreseiitation  into  the  hands 
of  ihe,feudal  aristocracy.  We  vnsh  that 
the  number  of  county-members  were  to 
suffer  a  sensible  abridgment,  and  that 
their  seats  were  transferred  to  persons 
elected  by  the  cities. 


We  have  been  the  rtiore  dlffiise  its  ar* 
gaing  against  the  author  of  this  respect* 
able  and  well-written  pamphlet,  as  we 
hear  that  he  has  not  only  his  arguments 
but  his  vote  to  reconsider. 


ARt.  LXXII.    Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  /fhhoH^  eoneerning  the  Extetum  of  the 
Fisheries.     i?y  Robert  Fr a ZSR,  ^a^.     8vo.  pp.  l(Hr. 


THI^  writer  takes  for  granted,  that 
emigration  is  an  evil  which  governments 
shc'uid  endeavour  to  prevent:  whereas 
emlgr.ition  is  a  good,  which  govern- 
ments should  endeavour  to  facilitate. 

Where  there  is  a  regular  drain  on  the 
population  of  a  district  exactly  equal  to 
Its  annual  increment ;  the  competition 
for  labour  remains  the  same,  there  is  no 
tendency  in  wages  to  sink, and  the  general 
welf  ire  of  poor  families  is  stationary. 
Where  there  is  a  regular  drain  on  the 
prpuLitionmore  than  equal  to  its  annual 
increment,  the.competition  for  labour  di- 
minishes,  diere  is  a  tendency  in  wages 
to  rise,  and  the  general  veUarc  of  poor 
families  is  progressive.  In  these  favour- 
able  circumstances,  marriage  begins  to 
take  place  more  generally,  and  at  an 
earlier  age  ;  until  the  annual  increment 
becomes  equal  to  the  annual  demand  : 
and  then  the  prosperity  is  again  station- 
ary. But  if  any  thing  happens  to  inter- 
rupt the  yearly  removal  of  the  super- 
fluous hands,  the  competition  for  labour 
inconveniently  increases,  wages  rapidly 
lessen,  marriage  can  no  longer  be  afford- 
ed, the  promiscuous  intercourse  of  neces- 
sitous communities  is  introduced,  and 
vice  and  misery  thin  the  population  to 
its  sufficient  state. 

'j'hose  provinces  of  Europe,  whence 
there  is  a  large  annual  drain  of  people, 
arc  remarkably  the  happiest  and  most 
virtuous.  To  belong  among  the  breed- 
ing districts  of  the  earth,  is  a  noble  and 
enviable  privilege.  The  banks  of  the 
Ijpper  Rhine,  which  are  distinguished 
for  a  moral,  industrious,  handsome,  and 
hardy  peasantry,  supply  yearly  to  Hol- 
land, a  vast  colonization.  These  men 
begin  by  getting  in  the  hay-harvest,  and 
gradually  insert  themselves  in  the  towns, 
as  porters  and  carmen  :  thus  replacing  a 
population,  which  navigation,  and  the 
East  Indian  settlements,  are  constantly 
consuming. 

instead  of  checking  the  disposition  of 
the  Highlanders  to  emigrate,  let  them 
be  carried  gratuitously  to  Canada,  to 
Trinidad,  Xb  Botany-bay.  Let  ui  under* 


take  the  conquest  of  New  Orleans,  and 
the  colonization  of  West-Florida ;  let 
us  undertake  the  conquest  of  the  Cape» 
and  the  colonization  of  die  banks  of  the 
Orange-river,  in  order  to  create  an  addi<- 
tionafdemand  for  the  home-bora.  Mar* 
riage  will  take  place  earlier,  and  morals 
become  more  pure  ;  labour  will  be  re- 
warded higher,  and  comforts  abound 
more ;  the  greater  the  annual  emigration 
of  our  poor. 

Men,  like  nursery- shurbs,  transplant 
the  better  for  bein^  reared  in  a  bad  soil, 
llie  lean  and  lackmg  comers  of  the  em- 
pire produce  the  most  hardy  and  robust 
people.  If  great  towns  were  to  grow 
up  in  the  Highlands,  to  scatter  the  fac- 
titious wants  of  citizens,  and,  by  accus- 
toming the  people  to  a  division  of  labour^ 
to  destroy  that  versatile  activity,  that 
plasticity  of  industry,  that  accommodat- 
ing serviceableness,  that  art  of  turning' 
their  hands  to  any  thing,  for  which  the 
Scots  are  eminent,  these  provinces  would 
cease  to  be  fit  nurseries  of  men.  The 
^  other  districts,  where  a  greater  degree  of 
privation  and  temperance  continued  to 
prevail,  would  become  the  breedings 
counties,  and  the  Irish  and  Welsh  would 
replace  the  Highlanders,  as  soldiers  and 
colonists,  with  an  obvious  disadvantage 
both  to  our  armies  and  to  our  colonies  ; 
for  the  Welsh  and  Irish  are  irascible  and 
idle  in  a  decree  dangerous  bdth  to  mi« 
litary  discipline  and  to  civil  thrift.  The 
wise  statesman,  therefore,  will  avoid,  by 
any  local  privileges  or  artificial  expen- 
diture, to  accelerate  unnaturally  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Highlands  toward  opulence  : 
he  will  consider  their  present  condition 
as  far  more  advanugeous  to  the  whol^ 
than  any  other  into  which  they  can  be 
thrown. 

It  would  be  easy  to  make  every  dne  of 
the  Western  Isles  a  «eat  of  commercial 
cities,  and  far-fetched  luxury  of  bustling 
business,  and  crouded  vice.  Let  us  sup- 
pose, that,  to  the  isle  of  Jura,  were  given 
the  privilege  of  importing  tea  without 
any  duty,  and  of  distributing  it  untaxed 
tliroaghottt  the  Brtti&h/teni$POrt  it  it 
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evident  that  this  island  would  then  have 
whole  fleets  passing  to  and  from  Canton, 
to  fill  its  warehouses  with  the  necessary 
stock,  and  to  disperse  it  again  in  our  ci- 
ties. Let  us  suppose  that  to  the  Isle  of 
Mall  were  conceded  a  similar  privilege 
respecting  sugar :  the  West  Indies  would 
pour  thither  their  sweetest  tribute,  and 
the  Baltic  thence  fetch  its  whole  enor- 
mous and  increasing  consumption.  Let 
us  suppose,  that,  to  the  Isle  of  Sky  were 
granted  a  like  emancipation  from  cus* 
torn  house  claims  on  coffee.  In  conse* 
quence  of  such  exemptions,  these  three, 
or  any  three  islands,  mijjht  be  rendered 
emporiums  of  the  principal  articles  of 
East  and  West  Indian  produce ;  might 
be  enabled  to  vend  them  throughout  the 
British  empire,  and  throughout  Europe,  * 
with  exclusive  advantage ;  might  engross 
the  wholesale  grocery  of  the  world,  and 
find  it  worth  while  to  remove  the  giant's 
causeway,  in  order  to  build  themselves 
moles,  kays,  docks,  and  warehouses. 

Yet  who  does  not  perceive  the  silly 
injustice  of  such  a  method  of  localizing 
property  and  prosperity,  and  of  giving 
an  unnatural  site  to  the  resting-places  of 
commerce.  How  much  wholly  needless 
labour  would  be  wasted  in  loading  and 
unloading,  what  njjght  as  well  pass  un- 
interrupted to  the  lliames  or  the  Elbe  1 
How  much  revenue  would  be  lost  to  the 
state,  merely  to  destroy  a  vast  value  of 
property  extant  in  the  form  of  docks, 
warehouses,  and  communications,  around 
London,. and  to  create,  in  an  inconve- 
nient situation,  an  ineffectual  substitute  ! 

And  if  instead  of  sugar,  salt  happened 
to  be  the  object  of  projected  exemption 
from  excise,  would  the  principle  of  the 
measure  be  Icas  :ib surd,  or  less  unjust  ? 
It  is  an  ascertained  fact,  that,  while 
things  are  left  to  their  natural  course, 
the  herring-fishery  is  not  carried  on  in 
the  Western  Isles,  because  it  can  be  con- 
ducted with  more  economy  in  old  sea- 
ports ;  where  ship-owners,  warehouses, 
capital,  and  the  means  of  sale  and  con- 
veyance, are  pre-established.  Our  author 
is  not  content  that  it  should  continue  to 
flourish  where  it  has  struck  root  ;  he 
wants  to  banish  it  westward  into  Tirree 
and  Uist,  and  to  tempt  the  removal  of 
the  necessary  capitals,  by  taking  off  the 
duty  on  salt.  This  would  be  imitating 
the  kings  of  the  age  of  chivalry,  who 
pensioned  men  for  playing  the  fool. 

It  is  contended,  and  truly,  that  the 
Isle  of  Man  derives  advantage  from  such 
H  priTile^e.    This  is  not  an  argument 


for  extending,  but  restricting  it.  Why 
should  peop&  be  pensioned  for  residing 
there,  who  would  else  reside  at  Liver- 
pool ?  Notwithstanding  the  local  bounty, 
such  is  the  amount  of  labour  saved  by 
carrying  on  a  manufacture  in  a  district 
crowded  with  labourers  and  capitals  ; 
that  these  districts  can  afford  the  addi- 
tional burden  of  duty,  and  yet  compete 
successfully  both  in  the  foreign  and  in 
the  dometic  market,  with  the  fishmongers 
of  the  Hebrides.  That  the  Isle  of  Man 
has  been  injudiciously  privileged  can  be 
no  proof  that  local  exemptions  are  useful 
to  the  whole  state. 

The  specific  proposal,  which  this  pro- 
fusely  worded  pamphlet  is  intended  to 
usher  in,  occurs  in  the  following  para- 
graph: 

**  If  then  it  appears  that  no  duties  on  salt .. 
can  be  obtained  that  are  worth  looking  after  "* 
from  the  Highlands  and  VVestern  Isles  of 
Scotland,  why  not  allow  salt  to  be  imported 
at  least  into  these  districts  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  is  allowed  to  be  imported  into  the  Isle 
of  Man  ?  Any  possible  injury  that  could 
arise  to  the  revenue  must  be  from  an  idea  of 
the  free-duty  salt  being  exp.'trted  from  hence 
to  the  soutncm  couuties  of  Scotland  or  to 
England. 

**  Surely-  there  is  much  more  danger  of  salt 
being  so  smuggled  from  the  Isle  of  Man  to 
either  of  those  parts  of  the  united  kingdo^i 
which  are  immediately  adjacent  to  th.it  island  ; 
and  although  there  were  no  doubt  some  small 
quantities  smuggled  in  this  way,  before  the 
saft  was  put  under  the  excise  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, yet  the  quantity  was  never  great,,  and 
it  now  must  be  much  less.  To  suppose  salt 
would  be  re-exported  to  England  from  the 
Highlands  and  Isles  in  anv  considerable  quan- 
tities, is  futile  and  absurd  :  and  the  little  tliat 
could  be  sent  to  the  low  countries  of  Scot- 
land, could  never  injure  the  revenues  to  any 
perceptible  amount  j  it  would  be  easy,  by 
rendering  any  such  transaction  felony,  to  pre- 
vent any  attempt  of  that  imture,  -which  indeed 
would  hardly  ever  be  made,  as  the  inhabitants 
would  feel  tlie  benefit  of  the  indulgeoce  so 
much,  that  they  would  prevent  atiy  idle  ur 
disorderly  person  from  so  doine 

«  Provibion,  however,  must  oe  made  that 
the  salt  so  imported  must  be  allowed  to  be 
landed  without  waiting  for  Custom-house  or 
Excise  officers  to  inspect  its  landing,  other- 
wise, as  Has  been  the  case  respecting  tli« 
taking  off  the  coal  duty,  in  as  far  as  regards 
the  body  of  the  people  whom  it  is  meant  to 
relieve,  the  privilege  would  be  nugatory/' 

It  is  wonderful,  it  is  lamentable,  that 
such  projectors  can  orieinate  in  tlie  coun- 
try of  Adam  Smith.  He  seems  to  have 
lived  in  vain.  We  go  on  granting  local 
privileges,  founding  chartered  compa* 
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nies,  cutting  liptliccountry  into  jobs  and 
monopolies,  leq^islntln^  about  iho  price 
of  corn,  and  thecxchani^e  of  bank-notes, 
"  ■  as  if  government  disdained  alike 
the  imputation  of  instruction  or  benefi- 
cence. Laziness  and  ic:norance  often 
govern  well,  becaufc  tlu-y  let  things 
alone:  but  the  demi-semi-st'itesmcn  of 
the  present a,cre,  meddle  wiili  every  thing, 
and  meddle  but  to  mar. 

There  are  few  Scoichmcn,  says  an 
ethic  observer,  who  dv)  not  hivi*  tlieir 
country  better  than  truth  ;  the  poli.ical 
observer  may  have  to  add.  there  'aie  tew 
who  do  not  love  it  better  than  justice. 
And  what  is  the  use  of  all  the  exemp- 
tions, indulgences,  and  piivilegcb,  for 
ivhich,  ever  since  the  Union,  they  have 
so  jealously  been  stickling  ?  Tlicir  coun- 
Xry  continues  relatively  poor,  buduie  of 
ethi:m.  The  vi^dur  of  British  c  pulence 
would  propel  its  circulation  to  il>c  extre- 
mities, would  they  but  submit  to  tlie 
s^vholesome  perspiration  of  uniform  t.ixes. 

Children  are  advised  to  catch  birds  by 
putting  salt  on  their  tails  ;  such  is  exactly 
ill  is  recipe  for  catching  herrings.  We 
catch  enow  for  tlie  effectual  demand  of 


our  domestic  population,  and  of  theM-c- 
diterranean  mai  ket.  Whenever  the  ave^ 
rage  selling  price  rises,  and  it  will  always 
bear  a  regular  proportion  to  that  of  other 
substitiitablc  food,  the  proper  bount^^ 
will  be  ofl'ered  fur  extending  our  fish- 
eries. If  thi.  {jounty  is  not  offered  hj 
the  consumer,  to  extend  thorn  would  he 
a  public  injury  ;  it  would  divert  capital 
from  a  more  profitable  to  a  less  profitable 
tmpl<  yment.  If  tiiis  bounty  is  offered 
by  the  ctmsiimer,  the  fibheiies  will  extend, 
without  any  interfere.ce  of  the  state, 
until  they  become  commensurate  with 
the  incicaccd  demand  for  their  produce. 
We  are,  however,  far  horn  thinking  a 
tax  on  salt  to  be  an  expedient  source  of 
revenue  :  we  wish  that  the  excise  on  salt, 
as  on  leather,  cauiiics,  and  all  other  ob- 
jects of  very  popular  consumption,  were 
commuted  for  an  additional  tax  on  rent, 
or  oil  windows.  The  relief  to  commerce 
and  to  the  numerous  classes  would  be 
great,  and  the  new  burden  would  press 
on  sources  which  maintain  the  idle,  or 
on  the  capital  value  of  what  cannot  be 
too  cheaply  transferable. 


Art.  LXXIIL  An  Enquiry  info  the presc^.it  Suite  of  the  Military  Force  of  the  Britiib 
Empire,  wtb  a  view  to  'tis  lUor^nniza/io/ti  addrcysed to  the  Ri^ht  Hon,  W^  Pitt,  By 
Lieut.  Col  R.  T.  WiLbON,  K.  M.  '1\     8vo.  pp.  106. 


THE  high  reputation  of  sir  R.  T. 
Wilson  will  obtain,  and  deserve,  addi- 
tional eminence  from  tiiis  bold,  but  very 
necessary.  Enquiry.  If  the  continental 
nations  are  likely  to  desert  the  arts  and 
habits  of  peace  for  milit.iry  occupations, 
it  is  essenti.il  to  the  rct.iinal  of  British 
power  and  independence  also  to  have 
skilful  armies.  Industry  will,  and  must, 
somewhat  suffer  by  the  attempt ;  for  all 
warlike  peopjc  are  a  little  idle,  and  fear 
danger  less  than  Libour.  But  industry 
is  chiefly  busied  in  the  collecticni  of  su- 
perfluities ;  whereas  the  art  of  soli- de- 
fence is  a  necessary  to  national  existence. 
Tb;it  military  bodies  bcccpije  effica- 
ci«us,  in  proportion  as  tliev ,  approach 
^standing  armies  is  now  general!)  agreed. 
Volunteers  arc  less  sc;viccal;le  than  mi- 
litia, and  militia  than  regulars.  The 
soldiers,  who  are  bound  to  obey  thcir 
ofiicer  only  once  a  wee':,  or  only  a  lew 
nmnths  in  the  ye;ir,  and  who  are  at  all 
'>rhcr  tin*.es  at  liberty  to  manage  their 
♦  v.'u  affairs  their  own  way,  without  being 
i.i  any  respect  accountable  to  him,  can 
.u'ViT  ho  uacor  the  same  awe  in  his  p:e- 
.  r'-.U'i,  h:ivc  xhi-  same  dispaHilion  Iq  xc*;d y 


obedience,  with  those  whose  whole  life 
and  conduct  aie  every  day  directed  by 
him,  and  who  every  day  even  rise  and 
go  to  bed,  or  at  least  retire  to  their  quar- 
ters, according  to  his  orders.  In  what  ij 
called  discipli:.i?,  or  in  tlie  habit  of  ready 
obcviicncc,  a  vulunteer  or  a  militia  force 
muse  always  be  still  more  inferior  to  a 
standing  army,  than  in  the  management 
and  use  of  its  arms.  In  modern  war,  this 
hahi:  of  ready  and  instant  obedience  is  of 
murh  greater  consequence  than  any  su- 
pcrioiiiy  ot  physical  strength  or  of  moral 
/cal.  The  despotic  nieclianism  of  J;s*  . 
cipline  is  found  to  be  more  powerful  in 
producing  the  ciTcct  of  steady  courage, 
thaii  all  the  iiUs.^ilectual  motives  of  the 
orators  derived  from  the  lovs  of  wives 
and  clJlurcn,  or  of  the  bible  and  salva- 
tion. Th'i .(»  citi '/.en-soldiers,  who,  from 
connection,  education,  and  stake  in  the 
country,  niiglit  be  supposed  to  feel  most 
theid^'al  stiumlus  of  heroism,  if  less  sub- 
jcct<?^d  to  discipline  than  the  unwilling 
vlctinii  of  a  parish  ballot,  who  haVe  no- 
tiling  to  defend  but  the  workhouse  they 
were  reared  in,  would  be  found  inferier 
to   tli''  e   for   Uie  purposes  of  military- 
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•onflict.    Sir  R.  T.  Wilsonwell  accounts 
for  this  truth  of  experience., 

**  Active  cooriige  and  resignation  to  ine- 
vitable death,  are  very  different  dloris  of  the 
mind.  Tlic  most  abject  people  will  die  with 
calmness,  nav,  apparent  indifference.  Na- 
tions have  submitted  to  slavery,  torture,  and 
individual  extirpation,  but,  nevertheless,  dared 
not  to  rise  upon  ibe  handful  of  tlicir  oppres- 
sors. The  annida  of  the  world  teem  with 
initanccs  of  even  warlike  nations  being  sub- 
jn;5ated  by  small,  but  well  disciplined,  ar- 
mies. The  rebellion  in  Ireland  is  a  remark- 
tblc  proof  that  experience  and  confidence  in 
officers  was  requisite,  and  the  more  recent 
events  in  India  establish  ^hc  fact,  that  im- 
mense numerical  superiority  and  equal  |3cr- 
aonal  coiira<je  are  unavailing  against  troops 
composed  oi  the  same  nations,  out  officered 
by  those  whose  capacity  to  command  was 
not  problematical. 

'•  ^Iany,  unacquainted  with  the  operations 
of  war,  presume  that  the  use  of  ilie  truly 
British  weapon,  '  the  bayonet,'  would  com- 
pensate for  this  deficiency,  and  imagine  that 
the  inclination  to  engage  in  close  action  en- 
sures the  opnortuniiy.    Perhaps  I  may  fail  in 
correcting  tnis  opinion,  but  nevertheless  the 
idea  is  altogether  erroneous.     An  able  and 
active  enemy  will,  in  an  enclosed  country, 
mock  such  an  attemnt,  and  in  secuiit}^  mow 
down  the  hordes  oi  assailants.    The  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder  has  facilitated  the  enter- 
prise of  mvaders,  by  elongating  the  otherwise 
ovcrliearin^  wtighi  of  numbers,  and  unless 
the   French,    despising    the    advantage    of 
ground,  and  rashly  conhdcut  in  presumed  su- 
perioriiy  of  skill,  venture  upon  Salisbury  plain, 
or  some  other  particular  open  tract,  it  can 
only  be  after  the  mosi  frightful  loss   (indeed 
too' frightful  for  the  best  troops)  that  the  in- 
trepid,survivors  reach  their  ranks.     But  are 
the  necessary  tjua lilies  for  this  heroic  deter- 
mination, and  indiilcrence  to   sacrifice,  so 
instanlaneously  acquired  ?     Are  previous  ha- 
bits, the  comforts  of  life,  and  endearments  of 
existence,    from   which  they  have  been  so 
recently  separated,  so  soon  forgotten  ?     Docs 
the  mere  invcvsiiturc  of  a  British  uniform  en- 
dow with  all  the  splendid  military  virtues? 
Are  the  influence  ot  a  military  life,  a  parti- 
cular train  of  conserjuent  reasoning  U|)on 
the  object  and  chances  of  the  profession,  the 
habitude  of  considering  a  premature  death  as 
preferable  to  disgrace,  a  cannon  ball  a  better 
dtstiny  than   the  ordinary   teruiinations   of 
life,  tfie  perpetual  practice  of  obedience  but 
imaginary  advantages,    without  which   the 
same  results  mny  be  produced?     Are  sub- 
mission in  moments  of  dilliculty,  and  pati- 
ence under  all  privations,  no  longer  to  be 
considered  as  the  cpnseqnences  of  oisciplinc, 
or  are  we  to  believe  that  the  British  volun- 
teers arc  favoured  %vith  preternatural  powers 
to  exhibit  these  phscnomena  in  opposition  to 
every  acknowledged  principle,     xiad  an  ene- 
ny  landed  in  this  country  befoie  the  army 


had  received  its  reinforcements,  a  fatal  proof 
to  the  contrary  would  assuredly  have  been 
manifested,  and  tven  now  the  errors  of  the 
establishment  may  onlv  be  corrected  after  a 
severe  evj^ericnee  of  their  existence.  The 
crcatiois  in  time  of  danj^r,  of  on  amphibi- 
ous force,  partially  parUiking  of  the  miltlar^ 
character,  but  incessantly  maintaining  the 
nature,  and  appuying  itself  upon  the  riglits 
of  the  citizen,  is  no  more  than  an  artifice  to 
impose  by  a  return  of  numbers ;  but  is  in  fact 
a  body  affording  no  real  protection  to  the 
state, 

**  When  a  government  has  formed  a  suffi* 
cient  regular  army  to  oppose  the  force  which 
menaces  to  attack  her,  then  the  addition  of 
an  armed  popvilation  will  ensure  a  decided 
superiority,  and  materially  contribute  to 
shorten  the  contest,  but  until  tlie  regular 
army  is  completed,  all  parochial  military  es- 
tablishments counteract  the  proposed  object, 
and  encrease  the  diiTicuIty  of  providing  an 
eihcient  defence.  Such  an  extension  of  the 
volunteer  system  is  also  ruinous,  since  a 
whole  nation  must  march  to  repel  an  invasion. 
Nobles,  gentrv',  manufacturers,  artizans,  pea- 
sants, mustall  leave  their  homes,  their  occu- 
pations, and  their  families,  whereas  a  well 
regulated  defensive  force  would  probably  pre- 
vent invasion,  and  at  all  events  secure  the 
empire  from  the  uneasiness^  and  incooveni- 
eneies  of  this  expensive,  anS,  after  all,  non-. 
miliuiry  array. 

After  dismissing,  by  such  theoretic^ 
reasoning,  the  volunteer  system  altog^" 
ther,  some  proposals  are  made  for  im* 
proving  tlie  present  establishmeiit,  if  i^ 
must  be  retained,  in  the  following 
terms. 

**  The  volunteers  of  London  may  be  pro- 
perly regimented  :  there  is  no  great  fatiguft 
m  marching  from  any  part  of  the  city  to 
Hyde  Park ;  but  when  men  are  required  to 
march  ten  miles  to  a  regimental  parade, 
which  frequently  occurs  m  the  country 
corps  (and  even  a  greater  distance),  I  should 
iman;inu  that  the  greatest  martinet  wo«ld  not 
require  much  attention  to  duty  upon  the 
ground  of  exercise  ;  nor  can  these  Harassed 
men  feel  much  zeal  for  instruction  when 
they  arrive  at  their  journey's  end. 
.  **  Many  great  evils  arise  also  o6t  of  such  a 
formation.  Since  rank  was  lavished  with  so 
profuse  a  grant,  few  gentlemen  will  conde- 
scend to  take  a  regimental  commission  below 
tlic  rank  of  field  otficer ;  whereas,  if  each 
great  land  proprietor,  or  gentleman  of  con- 
sideration in  a  county,  would  assemble  his 
own  tenantry  and  dependants  within  their  re- 
spective parishes,  he  must  be  satisfied,  if  not 
feel  a  pride,  in  heading  these  men  as  their 
captain,  and  his  connexions  and  friends 
^uld  iiQt  imagine  themselves  degraded  by 
liolding,  under  such  circumstances,  an  in- 
ferior commission  :  the  men  wpnid  readily 
seize  every  occasion  to  assemble ;  every  one 
cupable  of  beaiing  arms  would  take  a  mus- 
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f|uet,  and  a  feudal  attachment  wotild,  in  a 
gre«it  degree,  supersede  the  necessity  for  any 
martial  control.  But  %vhen  country  volun* 
teers  are  regimented,  the  respect  and  affection  . 
for  their  own  particular  oBicers  is  ah^^orhed  in 
the  enlargement  of  the  establishment ;  whilst 
the  commanding  officer,  or  the  adjuUint, 
who  is  in  most  cases  the  efficieut  command- 
ant, cannot  possibly  substitute  an  equal 
principle  of  action.  Gentlemen  finding 
themselves  without  any  responsibility,  neg- 
lect attendance,  and  gradually  withdraw  al- 
together.** 

For  our  own  parts  we  should  incline 
lo  tlie  abolition  of  the  militia  system, 
rather  than  of  the  volunteer  system. 
Militia  men  are  removed  from  their 
homes  far  enough  and  long  enough  to 
be  spoiled  for  domestic  life  and  habits  of 
industry,  without  being  fitted  for  tho- 
rough soldiers.  Why  not  substitute  a 
stationary  militia  of  volunteers  to  the 
ancient  vagabond  ill- devised  establish* 
TOcnt  ?  Some  convenient  size  of  district, 
a  hundred  or  wapentake  for  instance, 
might  be  compelled  to  train  each  its 
company  by  a  weekly  drill ;  the  term  of 
engagement  might  be  limited,  in  peace 
to  two,  in  war  to  three  years.  If  a  shil- 
ling were  allowed  for  each  attendance 
to  me  members  of  the  trained  band,  and 
the  privilege  of  attending  limited  to  those 
under  Eve  and  twenty,  it  is  probable 
that  this  Sunday  labour,  this  half  a  day's 
work,  when  nothing  else  can  be  earned, 
would  supply  us  with  a  voluntary  armed 
peasantry,  of  whom  the  idle  would  en- 
list, and  the  industrious  be  adequate  to 
tvetj  demand  for  domestic  defence,  or 
public  tranquillity. 

The  allusion  of  Sir  R.  T.  Wilson  to 
the  present  militia,  and  the  critique  of 
•  the  army  of  reserve,  are  full  of  interest- 
ing remarks ;  but  those  which  it  is  most, 
important  to  heed  without  delay,  and 
which  do  most  honour  to  his  judgment 
and  humanity,  respect  the  regular  army. 
We  can  give  place  to  a  few  of  the  more 
peculiar. 

A  hint  is  thrown  out  (at  p.  50)  that 
the  garrisons  in  the  West  Indies  might 
advantageously  be  fed  with  men  collect- 
ed from  the  southern  coasts  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  that  Malta  and  Gibral- 
tar would  be  convenient  stowages  for 
inch  recruits. 

The  practice  of  enlisting  for  life  is 
justly  reprehended  Tat  p.  53^,  as  libeiti- 
cidal,  impolitic,  and  unkina;  and  the 
excessive  frequency  of  corporal  punish- 


ment is  noticed  with  admirable  dexterity 
and  delicacy. 

"  How  many  soldiers,  whose  prime  of 
life  has  been  passed  in  the  service,  and  who 
hare  behaved  with  unexceptionable  conduct, 
have  been  whipt  eventually  for  an  accidental 
indiscretion ;  an  absence  from  tattoo-beat- 
ing, or  even  a  dirty  shirt.  Intoxication  is 
an  odious  vice,  anu  since  the  duke  of  York 
has  been  at  the  head  of  the  army,  officers* 
have  ceased  to  pride  themselves  upon  the  in- 
sensate capability  of  drinking  ;  but  neverthe- 
less, flogging  is  too  severe  as  a  general  pu- 
nishment for  what  has  been  the  practice  of 
officers,  and  also  most  decidedly  fails  in  cor- 
recting the  disposition  to  drink.  Cleanliness 
is  a  virtue,  anu  highly  essential  for  the  health 
of  the  soldier ;  but  surely  there  are  a  thou* 
sand  ways  of  enforcing  attention  to  dress, 
and  producing  a  love  of  decent  appearance, 
without  having  recourse  to  such  rigonr  as 
corporal  punishment.  Absence  fsom  aRar- 
ters  is  a  great  faulty  and  must  be  checked  ; 
but  is  there  no  allowance  to  be  made  for 
young  men,  and  the  temptations  which  may 
occur  to  seduce  such  an  occasional  neglect 
of  duty  I  would  not  confinement  for  an  even* 
ing  or  two  afterwards  be  a  sufficient  morti&- 
cation  V* 

And  again, 

"  The  sense  of  shame  is  the  feeling  which 
should  be  worked  upon,  unless  the  subject 
is  incorrigibly  depraved,  and  then  he  is  unfit 
to  enjoy  die  advantages  of  a  seldier*s  situa- 
tion, but  should  be  sent  to  some  station 
where  he  could  do  no  mischief  by  the  influ- 
ence of  his  evil  communication,  and  where 
he  might  be  employed  in  constant  laborious 
duties. 

"  Corporal  punishment  ought  to  be  rare  in 
the  British  service,  that  whenever  inflicted^ 
such  an  event  should  be  considered  as  re- 
markable, and  then  the  impression  would  be 
advantageous ;  but  the  eye  is  now  so  fami- 
liarized to  such  spectacles,  that  the  sight  is 
no  longer  sickening  or  disgusting,  and  conse- 
quently, as  indifference  gains  ground,  hope 
of  improvement  by  example  must  recede. 
There  is  no  maxim  more  true  than  that  cru- 
elty is  generated  in  cowardice,  and  that  hu- 
•  inanity  is  inseparable  from  courage.  The' 
ingenuity  of  officers  should  be  exercised  ta 
devise  modes  of  mitimtine  the  punishment, 
and  yet  mainUining  aiscipline.  If  the  heart 
be  well  disposed,  a  thousand  different  me- 
thods of  treating  offences  will  suggest  them- 
selves, but  to  prescribe  positive  penalties  for 
breaches  6f  duty  is  impossible,  since  no  two 
cases  are  ever  exactly  similar. 

?ui  fruitur  poena  ferns  est,  legumque  videta^ 
indie tam  prsstare  sibi.     Uiii  proximus 
illeest 
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QixtA  nlio  n6D  iramoret ;  qui  (acta  repen- 

dens 
Consilio  punire  potest, 

"  Unfortanately,  many  officers  will  not 
give  themselves  tlie  trouble  to  considrr  how 
they  can  be  merciful ;  and  if  a  return  was 
publishoi  of  all  regimental  punishments 
within  the  last  two  years,  the  number  would 
be  as  much  a  subject  of  astonishment  as  re- 
gret. 1  knew  a  colonel  of  lri»h  miliiia,  hap- 
pily now  dead,  who  flogged  in  one  day  seventy 
of  "his  men,  and,  I  believe,  punished  several 
more  the  next  morning  5  but  notwiihstand- 
Ing  this  extensive  correction,  the  regiment 
was  bj  no  means  improved. 

'«  Corporal  punishmcnu  never  yet  reform- 
ed a  corps,  but  they  have  totolly  ruined  many 
A  man  who  would  have  provjed,  under  milder 
treatment,  a  meritorious  soldier.  They  break 
the  spirit  without  amending  the  disposition. 
Whilst  the  lash  stripes  the  back,  despair 
^writhes  round  the  heart,  and  the  miserable 
culprit,  viewing  himself  as  fallen  below  the 
tank  of  his  fellow  species,  can  no  longer  at- 
tempt the  recovery  of  his  station  in  society. 
Can  the  brave  man,  and  he  endowed  with 
any  generosity  of  feeling,  forget  the  mortify- 
ing vile  condition  in  which  he  was  exposed  ? 
Does  not,  therefore,  the  cat-o-ninc*tails  de- 
feat the  chief  object  of  punishment  ?  And 
is  not  a  mode  of  punishment  too  severe, 
which  for  ever  degrades  and  renders  abject  ? 
Instead  of  upholding  the  ^aracter  of  the 
soldier  as  entitled  to  the  respect  of  the  com- 
munity, this  system  renders  him  despicable 
in  his  own  eyes,  and  the  object  of  oppro- 
brium io  the  state,  or  of  mortifying  commi- 
seration. 

•*  Military  punbhments  more  severe  than 
the  common  penalties  of  civil  law,  are  un- 
doubtedly required,  the  soldier  knows  well 
the  necessity,  but  when  they  exceed  the 
bounds  which  a  due  regard  to  justice  and 
mercy  prescribes,  they  only  deprave  the  mind, 
and  operate  as  an  encouragement  to  perse- 
verance in  ixjisconduct.  rain  will  not  re- 
form J  the  diseij:line  of  the  mind  is  far  mors 


efficacious  than  the  discipline  of  the  body» 
and  how  much  more  satisfactory  i 

««  It  is  a  melancholy  truth  that  punish- 
ments have  conbiderably  augmented,  that  ig- 
norant and  fatal  notions  of  discipline  have 
been  introduced  into  the  service,  subduing 
all  the  amiable  emotions  of  human  nature. 
Gentlemen  who  justly  boast  the  most  liberal 
education  in  the  world,  have  familiarized 
themselves  to  a  dcaree  of  punishment  which 
characterizes  no  otlier  nation  in  Europe." 

These  forms  of  treatment,  which  are 
notorious  to  the  vulgar,  roust  operate  as 
a  great  impediment  to  recruiting ;  the 
picket  is  a  sort  of  punishment  equally 
unadvisable.  In  the  concluding  chapter 
the  pay  of  the  army  is  investigated  ;  it 
is  stated  not  to  have  been  augmented  in 
proportion  to  the  increased  value  of  all 
objects  of  consuTttption.  Surely  na  re- 
duction of  pay  ought  to  take  place  dur- 
ing peace  ;  there  is  an  ingratitude  in  the 
practice :  and  no  sales  or  purchases  of 
commissions  ought  to  be  allowed  j  they 
keep  down  spirit,  and  give  the  pas  to 
wealth  in  a  competition,  where  wealth 
seldom  deserves  it.  Payment  by  tontine 
is  analogous  to  the  spirit  of  military  am- 
.  bition.  If,  at  the  beginning  of  a  war, 
a  sum  were  funded  as  the  property  of 
each  regiment,  and  the  income  of  it  di- 
vided in  certain  proportions  among  the 
survivors ;  recompence  would  bear  some 
relation  to  risk,  and  the  prizes  in  the 
lottery  of  war  might  be  made  to  equal 
those  of  speculative  industry* otherwise 
directed. 

This  pamphlet  deserves  general  atten<rf 
tion,  especially  that  of  military  men :  it 
ought  to  draw  on  its  author  not  merely 
the  gratitude,  but  the  recompence,  of  his 
country. 


Art.  LXXiV.     J  Liiter  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson^  K.  M.  T. 

8vo.  pp.70. 


By  an  Englishman* 


SIR  Robert  Wilson's  Enquiry  treats 
of  the  volunteers,  of  the  militia,  and  of 
the  regulars.  His  answerer  says  (p. 
25)  that  the  regulations  proposed  by  sir 
Robert  relative  to  the  volunteers  differ 
little  from  those  which  have  been  adopt- 
ed. Both  parties  say  so  little  of  the 
militia  system,  that  it  may  be  inferred 
the  one  thinks  it  has  received,  and  the 
other  that  it  has  deserved,  the  death* 
blow.  With  respect  to  the  regulars, 
the  chief  topic  of  difference  respects  tlie 
pay  of  the  army.  This  writer  thus  ar- 
gues: 


«'  The  pay  of  the  army  is  a  point,  upv^n 
which  no  intUvidual,  and  siill  less  a  party  in- 
terested, should  hazard  an  undigested  opi* 
nion.  Those  who  arc  guardians  of  the  pub- 
lic purse,  whether  as  legishitors,  or  as  di- 
rectmg  the  appropriation  of  national  resources 
in  the  several  executive  departments,  are  best 
able  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  this  (question.  If 
there  exists  a  real  cause  of  complamt,  it  will 
not  fail  to  receive  the  attention  it  deserves; 
since  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  conferring 
of  reward  for  public  services,  is  amongst  the 
virtues  which  eminently  distinguish  our  na- 
tional oliaracter.  The  extent  of  our  military 
establishment,  as  already  observed,  necessa.* 
rily  increases  the  expeuce  j  and,  U>gether  with 
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a  desire  of  adlicTing  to  principles  of  remiiner- 
ation,  so  far  as  they  can  be  applied  to  Uie 
aTmy,  some  regard  must  also  be  paid  to  other 
parts  of  the  community,  and  to  those  cspe- 
ciallv,  who,  from  the  necessary  increase  of 
our  force,  are  obliged  to  supply  the  vast  cx- 
pence  with  diminished  means.  And  it  must 
iie%'er  be  forgotten,  that  every  man  taken  from 
labour  and  civil  employment  is  a  double  pri- 
.  vat  ion  to  the  country,  inasmuch  as  his  maiii- 
tenance  must  be  drawn  out  of  that  general 
stock,  from  the  supply  of  which,  at  the  same 
time,  liis  exertions  are  withheld.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  consolatory  reflection,  to  know  that 
the  great  increase  of  national  wealth  has 
amply  tended  to  alleviate  the  evil  here  com- 
plamcd  of;  and,  tiiking  them  collectively, 
the  officers  in  our  army  arc  certainly  better 
able  now  to  sustain  the  expence  attciiding  it, 
than  at  any  former  period^pf  our  history/' 

We  are  surprized  to  hear  the  assertion 
that  officers  are  better  able  now,  than  at 
any  former  period  of  our  history,  to  sus- 
tain the  eispence  attending  military  em- 
ploy.     It  is  dangerous  to  the  public 


service  that  officers  should  principally 
be  drawn  froirf  the  richer  classes  of  so- 
ciety, because  it  seldom  happens  that 
the  young  rich  are  exposed  to  those 
hardy  exercises  and  severe  privations, 
which  foim  the  best  preparation  for  mili- 
tary life.  The  pay,  therefore,  ought 
always  to  secure  a  sufficient  competition 
from  among  the  secondary  classes  of  the 
community.  The  French  army,  which 
is  the  best  in  Europe,  hns  certainly  not 
drawn  tlie  mass  of  its  officers  from  the 
polished,  but  often  enervated,  families 
of  exalted  life.  The  Roman  discipline 
declined  in  proportion  as  it  grew  g;enteel 
to  hold  a  commission.  The  barbarians 
triumphed  by  conferring  on  the  sturdy- 
qualities  of  strength  and  daring  those 
commanding  situations,  which  culture 
aspires  to  reserve  for  college-tacticians. 
It  is  well  to  read  Xenophon  and  P0I7- 
bius,  but  it  is  possible  to  be  a  general 
without  being  a  Hutchinson. 


AnT.  LXXV.     Remarks  on  Sir  R.  Wilson* s  Enquiry^  l^c. 

8vo.  pp.  S9. 


By  a  British  Yeomah. 


SIR  Robert  Wilson's  Enquiry  is  too 
important  for  the  merry  tone  in  which 
it  is  here  treated.  It  may  be  rational 
to  say :  Confide  in  your  navy ;  the 
Fiench  cannot  effect,  anywhere)  a  land- 
ing in  sufficient  force  to  be  formidable: 
but  it  cannot  be  rational  to  say.  Con- 
fide in  your  volunteers,  as  at  present 
disciplined  and  officered  ;  they  will  beat 
an  equal  force  of  Frenchmen. 

This  Yorkshire  gentleman  assures  us, 
from  personal  observation,  that  the  vo- 
lunteer system  does  not  injure  the  re- 
cruiting service.  To  his  personal  ob- 
servation we  can  only  oppose  our  own  : 
it  respects  a  neighbourhood  where  al- 
lowances are  made  to  the  privates  for 
coming  to  muster.  These  weekly  pen- 
sions, and  the  gratuitous  uniforms,  evi- 
dently satisfy  the  boyish  ambition  of 
shop-lads  and  journeymen,  who  would 
else  have  been  parading  in  the  regulars. 
As  we  teach  whist  to  pre  vent  gambling 
among  our  children  and  dependents,  so 
we  encourage  volunteering  to  prevent 
enlisting.  The  best  method  of  facilitat- 
ing the  recruiting  service,  is  to  shorten 
all  contracts  of  apprenticeship,  and  to 
confer  on  four  or  ^\e  years  of  servitude 
the  municipal  privileges  of  seven.  This 
writer  complains  of  the  number  tf  male 


shopkeepers :  they  might  no  doubt  be 
compelled  to  take  out  a  costly  licence ; 
but  we  doubt  if  any  sensible  eflFect  would 
be  produced  by  the  measure,  these  many 
shopkeepers  being  all  nedessary  during 
the  busy  hours. 

T'his  Yorkshire  yeoman  is  very  indig- 
nant at  the  critique  of  sir  Robert  Wil- 
son on  the  battle  of  Zama  5  a  critique 
naturally  convincing,  and  corroborated 
by  the  highest  classical  authorities. 
What  is  rriore  probable  than  tha]t  artisans 
should  have  been  hastily  drilled,  when 
Carthnge  was  in  danger ;  and  that  arti- 
sans, hastily  and  sparingly  drilled,  should 
be  the  least  efficient  part  of  the  public 
force?  Will  the  Yorkshire  weavers, 
wh^n  compelled  to  take  up  "  shafts  for 
shuttles  dipt  in  gore,"  shew  themselves 
superior  to  the  regular  regiments  of 
Highlanders  ?  Surely  the  expectation 
would  be  preposterous. 

The  chief  use  of  the  volunteer  system 
is  to  familiarize  playing  with  gunpow- 
der, and  to  render  tolerable  to  the  nu- 
merous classes  a  labour  which  gentlemen 
•  have  eagerly  incurred,  whenever  the 
hour  shall  arrive  for  unaffected  alarm* 
and  for  the  compulsory  imposition  of 
an  omnipresent  military  despotism* 
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A»T.  LXXVI.  The  Justice  tmd  Policy  of  a  War  with  Spain  dmohstrated.  Svo.  pp.  46, 


THIS  author  undertakes  to  prove  the 
justice  of  a  war  with  Spain,  We  will 
pick  out  one  bj  one  all  the  arguments 
we  can  find. 

**  The  ship  Afaiy,  from  I^ondon  to  Leg- 
faoni,  with  a  cargo  amounting  to  30,0001. 
sailed  in  May  180v%  and  luiving  encountered 
very  trcmeiiuous  weather,  which  rendered 
her  so  leaky  as  to  make  repairs  necessary', 
entered  the  port  of  Ferrol ;  when  she  had  re- 
mained there  a  few  days,  the  master  wished 
to  clear  out,  but  ne  was  prevented,  and  after- 
wards the  ship  and  cargo  were  confiscated  ; 
the  reason  for  which  proceeding  was  stated 
to  be,  that  the  treaty  of  Amiens  had  rendered 
all  prior  treaties  with  England  of  no  force. 

"  The  privateers  whicn  France  sends  out 
to  commit  depredations  on  our  commerce, 
are»  it  is  true»  commissioned  and  armed 
in  her  own  harbours ;  but  no  sooner  are  a 
few  men  got  on  board,  than  they  usually 
sail  to  a  Spanish  port,  where  they  com- 
plete their  crews,  and  proceed  to  sea.  Be- 
sides, these  ships  are  allowed  to  have  shelter 
in  the  ports,  and  often  capture  our  vessels 
within  the  limits  of  Spain,  and  sometimes 
even  in  her  very  harbours ;  while,  in  all 
cases,  the  prizes  they  take  are  sure  of  con- 
demnation and  sale  m  her  maritime  towns ; 
and  even  her  prisons  have  been  made  recep- 
tacles for  British  sailors.^' 

After  this  the'  author  passes  on  to  con- 
sider the  policy  of  the  war.  Is  the  ho- 
nour of  the  British  nation  thus  to  be 
dragged  through  the  mire  by  holding 
out  such  flimsy  pretences  as  our  most 
valid  grounds  of  war  ?  It  ought  in  the 
next  place  to  be  proved,  that  these  mari- 
time injuries,  having  been  notified  and 
remonstrated  against  by  our  ambassador 
at  Madrid,  were  neither  redressed  nor 
desisted  from.  They  hence  constitute 
only  a  ground  of  diplomatic  correspon- 
dence. At  the  end  of  the  pamphlet  oc- 
curs another  argument  for  the  seizure 
and  detention  of  the  Spanish  frigates, 
which  we  will  also  extract* 

"  The  detention  of  the  Spanish  ships 
stands  justified  on  the  principles  laid  down 
by  Buddaeus,  which  are  inserted  by  Barbcy- 
rac,  in  his  note  on  the  iSth  sect,  ot  the  sixth 
chapter  of  the  eighth  book  of  Puficndorff. 
The  claim,  says  that  eminent  civilian,  on 
account  of  which  recourse  is  had  to  reprisals, 
ought  to  be  ver}'  clear,  and  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute of  ^^t  consequence  :  for  it  would  be 
no  less  imprudent  tnan  unjust  to  charge  a 
foreign  nKigistxate  with  connivance,  or  a 
xnaliciouS  refusal  to  do  justice  in  an  afi'air 


tliat  is  obscure,  dubious,  or  of  no  impor« 
tancc,  or  without  ha^'ing  decisive  proofs  of 
the  bad  faith  of  the  sovereign  to  whom  ap- 
])Iicauon  has  been  made,  or  before  ever)'  me* 
thod  has  been  used  to  obtain  justice  bv 
gentle  means,  as  for  instance,  by  having  &ir 
compensation  made. 

**  The  moment  the  peace  was  signed,  the 
royal  treasury  of  Madrid  became  a  debtor  to 
the  merchants  of  this  country;  from  thai 
time  to  the  present  hour  government  has 
been  using  the  gentle  means  above  recom- 
mended :  as  to  what  the  effect  has  been,  let 
British  creditors  answer.  In  these  circuni* 
stances,  what  was  the  line  of  conduct  to  be 
pursued  by  Great  Britain  ?  When  a  griev- 
ance is  complained  of,  which  admits  neither 
of  excuse  nor  palliation,  is  negotiation  to  Ust 
for  ever?  Have  .we  not  gone  leit^ths  in  for- 
bearance which  the  weakness  oi  the  other 
party  can  alonejustify?** 

The  policy  of  a  war  with  Spain  de- 
pends at  present  on  its  justice ;  because 
our  main  object  being  to  restrict  the 
encroachments  of  French  ambition,  by 
means  of  a  confederation  of  the  still  in- 
dependent European  states,  the  prospect 
of  such  co-operation,  whether  n;iilitary 
or  diplomatic,  (the  latter  would  appa* 
rently  suflSce)  must  depend  on  conciliat- 
ing the  good- will  of  such  states,  through 
the  public  opinion  of  their  politicians^ 
and  by  the  most  pointed  attention  to 
their  common  interests.  Every  thing, 
therefore,  which  infringes  on  our  cosmc- 
political  duty  is  really  impatriotic.  We 
are  invoking  aid  on  grounds  of  inter* 
national  obligation,  by  which  it  is  not 
less  important  that  we^  d^n  that  the 
French  should  be  compelled  to  abide. 

Independently  of  what  may  be  called 
the  moral  impolicy  of  a  war  with  Spaiut 
it  has  gross  and  obvious  geographical 
impolicy.  The  French  by  the  seizure  of 
Hanover  rendered  it  probable  that  West- 
phalia would  become  the  seatof  war.  The 
deliverance  of  Holland  is  our  own  main 
interest  in  the  contest,  because  thenorth« 
em  aggrandisement  of  France  is  alone 
dangerous  to  us.  Both  parties  therefore 
tend  to  concentrate  their  antagonism  in 
that  arena.  Now  tlie  necessity  of  at- 
tacking or  defending  Spain  or  Portugal, 
is  to  us  a  far  more  remote  and  inconve- 
nient diversion  than  to  the  French.  It 
is  a  difficulty  created  in  our  own  wrong. 
We  shall  have  to  send  troops  to  Lisbon, 
when  we  ought  to  scud  them  to  Bremen. 

X  7 
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A  hi  tef  Appeal  to  the  Hvnour  and  Conseknce  of  the  Nation  upon  the  Ne* 
cdiate  RcstUuiiuji  of  the  SpunUh  Plate-Shipu     By  the  Author  of  Curiorv 


ment  in  private  life,  is  the  process  of  rer 
prisal  here  recurred  lo:  and,  however 
confidently  this  appe:iler  appeals  to  his 
importable  library  of  the  law  of  nations, 
we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is  a 
recognized  process;  and  that  tlie  seizure 
of  the  plate-ships  was  an  orderly  pursuit 
of  redress. 

Martens,  the  Gotttngen  professor,  pub- 
lished his  f^r^^cis  du  Droit  kts  Gens^  while 
he  wjis  a  subject  qf  our  own  king. 
During  the  conferences  of  Rastadt,  hi$ 
writings  were  appealed  to  as  an  autho? 
rity,  both  by  th«  French  and  the  Ger- 
man negotiators.  He  unites  therefore 
in  an  unusual  degree  the  general  suf- 
frage of  diplomaiic  men.  A  few  ex- 
tracts will  satisfy  our  readers,  tliat  he 
admits  the  right  of  self  compensation, 
when  regular  satisfaction  is  wit^iheld. 

"J  255.  Repriiaileu  Mais  lorsqu*une 
nation  a  manque  a  ses  pbligations  par* 
faites  ex)  bkssa&t  aus  droits  primitifs,  oiv 
eeux  que  nous  avons  acquis  par  occupa* 
tion,  on  far  dt^  conventions  exprtssn^  ou  ta* 
cites y  le  droit  des  gens  nous  autorise  a  la 
forcer  de  nous  donner  la  satisfaction  qui 
nous  est  due,  et  k  cette  fin  nous  permet 
de  manquer  de  notre  c^te  a  dcs  obliga? 
tions  d^ailleurs  parfaites,  en  usant  de  r^ 
pr^sailles  *  soil  par  le  refus  de  satisfaire  a 
ce  qui  lui  est  du  de  notre  part,  ioit  par 
des  violences* 

**  §  257  •  Des  griefs  qui  autoruent  au:; 
repr(saillei.  Chaque  ctat  ctant  autoris^ 
a  proteger  ses  sujets  contre  les  lesions 
des  ^t;*angers,  et  d'un  autre  cote  toute 
etat  ctant  rcspon sable  s'il  manque  a  son 
obligation  (i'«i<^niinistrer  aux  Stranger ^ 
une  justice  aussi  promptc  et  aussi  impar* 
tiiile  qu*a  ses  propres  sujets,  ce  ne.sout 
pas  les  lesions  seulcs  qui  ont  immediatcr 
ment  et  prtmitivemen^  lieu  de  nation  \ 
nation,  mais  celles  meme  qui  ont  etc 
commises  par  les  sujets  de  rautre,  qui 

{)euvent  autoriser  a  des  repr^sailleS| 
orsqu'il  conste  que  la  satisfaction  de- 
mandce  a  I'etat  a  et6  ou  refiisee,  ou  trap- 
nee  en  longueur  d^une  maniere  indue. 

"  §  259.  Le  genre  le  plus  usitc  des 
represailles  c'est  le  saiif  de  p^rsonnes,  oij 
de  bienst  rcconlrcs,  soit  dans  notre  terr\- 
toire,  cu  en  pleine  mer^  soit  dans  la  teni* 
toire  de  la  puissance  contre  laquell^  oi;^ 
use  de  ce  nioycn* 


Art.LXXVII 

cessity  of  an  inum 
Mmarh'    8vo.  pp.  S9. 

THIS  strikine  appeal  is  worthy  of 
'the  author  of  Why  do  we  go  to  War  ? 
It  is  claimed  by  the  author  of  Cursory 
Remarks :  it  recalls  certain  paragraphs 
in  (he  Morning  Chronicle,  which  the 
public  are  taught  to  ascribe  to  Mr.  Me- 
theun.  Whoever  the  author  may  be,  he 
possesses  a  higlvtoned  purity  of  moral 
sentiment,  a  pathetic  vehemence  of  ex- 
pression>  a  force  of  argument,  and  a 
sincerity  of  manner,  formed  in  the  prin- 
cipled school  of  the  Demostheneses  and 
Foxes,  not  in  the  sophistical  academips 
cf  the  Ciceros  and  Burkes.  We  shall 
4ake  no  extracts  from  a  work,  which 
ought  not  only  to  be  read  enttre,  but  to 
be  purchased  for  preservation ;  yet,  not- 
"withstanding  ou^  deference  of  admira- 
.lion  for  the  author,  we  shall  make  some 
.critical  remarks  on  the  points  in  discus- 
sion. 

We  admit  entirely  that  to  have  de- 
tached so  small  a  naval  force  as  render- 
ed  any  resistance  of  the  part  of  the  Spa- 
Btsh  commander  essential  to  the  honour 
of  bis  fiag<  was  a  high  crime  against  hu- 
manity ;  which  marks  the  ministry  as 
guided  by  inconsiderate,  iniprovident. 
Ignorant  men,  who  are  not  aware  of  the 
probable  consequences  of  their  actions. 

But  the  act  of  detention  is  not  without 
apology,  although  the  manner  is.  Dur- 
ing the  antijacobin  war,  the  Spanish 
court  sequestered  all  the  British  debts  in 
ihiit  country,  and  received  th^ir  amount 
into  the  public  treasury  from  the  Spanish 
merchants.  At  the  peace  it  was  agreed 
that  this  sequestered  property  should  not 
be  confiscated,  but  restored  to  the  right- 
ful owner,  the  British  creditor.  The 
process  of  defining  and  ascertaining  the 
British  claims  has  been  gone  through ; 
but  whenever  the  Spanish  treasury  nas 
been  in  cash,  and  desirous  of  issuing 
these  payments,  Bonaparte  has  found 
Dicans  to  levy  his  tribute  in  preference, 
and  the  Briiish  creditor  has  repeatedly 
been  put  oiF.  Procrastination,  when  the 
date  of  payment  has  been  agreed,  is 
understood,  throughout  the  mercantile 
world,  to  be  symptomatic  of  insolvency ; 
and  to  justify  the  attachment,  as  lawyers 
call  it,  of  the  debtor's  property,  in  what- 
ever hands  it  can  be  met  with. 

Analogous  to  the  process  of  attach- 


l.ynker  dejurc  reprcsaliarum. 
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•*  f  260.  Toute  reprcsaille  exerc^  sam 
fermisshn  est  tax^e  et  punie  dc  brigan- 
dage ou  de  piraterie.  11  est  rare  qu'un 
^tat  accorde  de  telles  lettres  de  reprcsail- 
lesy  en  terns  de  paix.  Ccpendani il  ya  des 
exemplet  de  telles  lettres,  K.n  1778,  en 
France,  dans  Codes  des  Prises;  tome  it* 
p.  657. 

«  §  268.  Lcs  personnes  et  les  biens 
des  sujets  pouvant^  mime  en  terns  de  faix^ 
servir  d*ohjecti  de  reprisalHesy  Tennemi 
serait  aussi  autoris^  a  la  rigtieur  de 
«aisir  ces  biens  au  moment  de  la  rup- 
ture.*' 

If  the  newest  anthorittes  acknowledged 
by  living  hostile  diplomatists  do  not  sa* 
tisfy  the  appealer,  he  may  look  back- 
wardcr.  The  opinion  of  Vattel,  that 
reprisal  may  not  be  decreed  in  favour  of 
a  third  power,  implies  the  right  in  one's 
own  case.  Barbeyrac,  in  his  notes  on 
Bynker^ock  (c.  xxii.  s.  .^.)  PiiiFendorf 
(lib.  V.  c.  xi.  s.  5.)  and  Grotias  (lib.  iii. 
c.  2.)  plainly  support  this  right  or  reten- 
tion, and  self-indemnification.  It  is  the 
more  to  be  confided  in,  as  it  is  confirmed 
by  the  spirit  of  the  civil  law.  Now  the 
law  of  nations,  fundamentally  and  in  its 
origin,  was  a  string  of  inferences  from 
the  analogy  of  the  civil  or  Roman  law : 
which  was  formerly  accepted  through- 
out Europe.  The  modem  variations  of 
the  law  of  nations  have  chiefly  resulted 
from  the  application  of  local,  domestic 


principles  of  legislation  to  international 
policy. 

If  the  plan  of  reasoning  here  advanced 
be  acceded  to,  it  will  follow,  that  the 
captors  of  the  Spanish  plate- ships  hav^ 
no  right  to  an  atom  of  their  prize ;  but 
are  to  be  rewarded  on  the  same  principle 
as  police-ofHcers  who  execute  an  attach* 
ment.  It  will  follow,  that  the  merchants, 
who  have  made  good  their  claims  upcn 
the  Spanish  government,  have  a  right  to 
bring  actions  in  the  court  of  Admiralty 
(or  whatever  other  jurisdiction  under- 
takes the  guardianship  of  this  trust-mo- 
ney) for  their  proportionate  shares  of 
the  deposit.  It  will  follow,  that  the  go- 
vernmental property  of  Spain  must  at 
once,  and  without  deduction,  be  distri^ 
buted,  as  far  as  it  will  go,  among  such 
claimant  merchants.  A  nd  it  will  follow, 
that  the  private  property  of  Spanish  in- 
dividuals,, found  on  board  these  plate* 
ships,  may  legitimately  be  sequestered 
by  the  British  government,  subject  to  an 
eventual  distribution,  analogous  to  what 
tlie  Spanish  government  may  hereafter 
make  of  the  private  British  property  se- 
questered in  Spain. 

This  bestowal  will  in  our  opinion  be 
no  less  honourable  to  British  justice, 
and  be  less  disgraceful  to  the  executive 
power,  than  the  restitution  proposed 
with  an  eloquence  so  generous  by  the 
author  of  the  appeal. 


Art.  LXXVIII.  Rejections  rni  the  Commerce  of  the  Mediterranean.    By  John  Jacksom, 
Esq.  F.  S.  A.  8vo.  pp.  220. 


THIS  book  deserves  praise ;  but  ad- 
mits not  of  analysis.  It  is  a  collection 
of  facts  of  deuil,  concerning  the  com- 
mercial and  statistical  condition  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea-ports,  especially  the 
more  southern  and  barbarous.  It  will 
be  read  with  advantage  by  the  manufac- 
turer, the  merchant,  and  the  statist.  As 
a  specimen  of  the  rational  and  specific 
spirit  of  remark  which  pervades  these  in- 
structive pages,  tl^e  following  section 
may  suffice: — 

Off  ike  economy  of  loading  a  ship  with  heavy 
goods  far  a  foreign  voyage. 
**  In  snipping  brimstone,  barilla,  and  all 
Giber  heavy  cargoes,  there  is  one  very  mate- 
rial point  which  should  be  always  carefully 
attended  to ;  that  is,  the  manner  of  stowing 
tlie  ship's  cargo,  which  is  sometimes  shame- 
fully neglected.  The  ship  is  then  very  un» 
easy  at  sea,  when  the  wear  and  tear  in  the 
sails,  and  in  her  standing  and  running  rig- 
ging, are  almost  incredible,  and  very  often 
entUnger  the  ship  and  ail  her  crew,     ^o 


avoid  all  these  misfortunes  and  expenccs,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  raise  the  cargo  with  that 
sort  of  dunnage  'that  will  not  give  way.  It 
may  be  taken  for  a  general  rule  amongst  all 
sorts  of  shipjjing,  /«/  higher  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  rai,^cd,  the  ship  will  be  easier  in  ail 
her  motions  at  sea. 

**  This  ercat  and  general  principle,  in 
which  all  snipping  are  very  materially  inte- 
rested, is  not  so  universally  understood  nor 
practised  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  most  ma- 
terial part  will  be  to  point  out  the  most  ad- 
vantageous method  of  stowing  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  a  9hip*s  hold  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  dunnage  of  these  heavy  cargoes.  The 
present  custom  is  to  cut  a  large  quantity  of 
brushwood  and  faggots,  and  sijrcad  them  in 
the  ship's  hold,  which  soon  nils  up  a  large 
space  :  the  brimstone  is  then  laid  upon  it, 
and  as  the  weight  increases,  it  is  pressed 
down  the  more,  till  it  sinks  lower  than  could 
be  at  first  imagined.  When  the  cargo  is  on 
board,  it  is  too  late  to  be  altered,  and  tl^ 
ship  will  be  very  uneasy  at  sea :  Mid  it  if  not 
an  uncommon  thing  for  a  ship  to  rotun^  into 
port  to  take  out  a  great  deal  oLi^er  cargou  be- 
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fore  slic  can  proceed  u^ion  her  voyage.  There 
are  many  iubtances  where  the  ship's  dunnage 
for  a  cargo  of  harilLa  or  brimstone  hm  not 
been  properly  attended  to,  that  after  loading 
upon  the  coast,  the  ship  has  been  so  very 
burthcnsome  to  herself,  that  they  have  even 
found  the  greatest  difficulty  to  get  into  port. 
By  this  sort  of  dunnage  tlie  most  experienced 
masters  of  ships  are  often  deceived,  besides,  by 
the  ship's  returning  into  port  to  take  out  part 
of  her  cargo,  they  lose  a  great  deal  of  freight, 
and  are  put  to  an  immense  exi>cnce,  which 
might  all  have  been  avoided,  Iiad  the  cargo 
been  properly  stowed,  and  the  ship  might 
have  carried  it  with  the  greatest  ease.  In 
Falemo,  Messina,  and  all  the  principal  ports, 
there  are  generally  plenty  of  good  oak  pipe- 
btaves  to  be  purchased  very  reasonably  ;  they 
will  always  allow  a  handsome  freight  to  the 
ships,  and  arc  always  in  demand  in  England : 
dunnage  of  this  kind  cannot  shrink  much, 
and  it  will  always  keep  the  ship's  hold  clean. 
By  dunnaging  th$  ship  with  brushwood,  the 
leaves  soon  decay  through  the  dampness  of 
the  ship,  and  rot  the  ship's  ceiling ;  and  tlie 
small  particles  of  barilla  or  brimstone,  falling 
down  amongst  it,  are  generally  lost  >  the  ba- 
rilla is  lost  inevitably. 

••  Should  there  lie  any  want  of  oak  staves, 
which  is  not  very  probable,  there  is  always 
plenty  of  wood,  which  at  first  costs  but  very 
little,  and  is  of  some  use  ill  this  country. 
Cork-wood  is  always  in  great  abundance, 
and  wouM  he  very  useful  amongst  our  tur- 
ners ancf  l)lock -makers. 

*«  In  shipping  cargoes  of  brimstone,  ba- 
rilla, and  oilier  articles  upon  the  coast,  there 
should  always  be  a  person  on  the  part  of  the 
ship,  to  attend  the  scales,  &c.  who  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  language,  which,  if  pro- 
peny  attended  to,  including  loss  and  waate, 
the  ship  will  deliver  in  England — one  ton  for 
every  13  Sicilian  cantar. 

**  The  exports  from  Sicilv,  exclusive  of 
the  articles  already  mentioned,  are  silk,  wine, 
brandy,  tarter,  raisins,  figs,  cnrrancs,  sweet 
filmun'ds,  bitter  almonds,  small  nuts,  pista- 
chcos,  lemons,  oranges,  Iciuon  juice,  essence 
of  lemon,  essence  of  bergamot,  marble,  salt, 
soap,  mauna,  cantharidcs,  shumac,  licpiorice 
paste,  linseed,  linseed  oil,  olive  oil,  locusts, 
tags,  gnat  and  kid  skins,  rabbit  skins,. rabbit 
wool,  anchovies;,  tunny  fish,  wheat,  barley, 
beans,  ktduey-beans«  callavances,  argols, 
&c.  &c. 

**  Imports  into  Sicily—- Baccaleo,  tanned 
b\illocks*  hides,  tanned  calfskins,  tin  in  sheets 
and  bars,  bar  iron,  plate  iron,  lead  in  pig^ 


and  sheets,  pepper,  pimento,  spicc!!  of  ntl 
sorts,  sugars  ot  all  sorts,  indigo,  cochineal^ 
herrings,  dyt  Woods  of  all  sons,  pilchards, 
Manchester*  goods,  hardware,  earth  en- ware, 
copper,  coffee,  cocoa,  pilch  and  tar,  silk  and 
cotton  hose,  rum,  alum,  copperas,  Irish 
linens. 

*•  The  imports  into  the  island  of  Sicily  are 
very  considerable  ;  they  have  very  few  manu- 
factories of  their  own,  and  thev  must,  in  con- 
sequence, import  very  largely,  particularly 
wearing  anparcl,  and  the  coQsumption  of 
some  articles  is  vcr\  ^ireat  j  there  is  one  very, 
great  advantage  to  tlie  incichanl,  he  is  sure 
to  get  return  cnrgocs  for  any  number  of 
shipping,  and  he  may  frequently  barter  his 
goods  for  his  ship's  return  cargoes,  to  ad- 
vantage." 

In  addition  to  the  articles  here  enu^ 
merated,  it  would  surely  be  possible  ta 
obtain  from  Sicily  citrate  of  lime.  A 
great  use  is  now  made  in  our  cotton  ma* 
nufactures  of  the  concrete  citric  actd« 
It  is  prepared  by  squeezing  lemons, 
flinging  lime  or  chalk  into  the  expressed 
juice,  pouring  off  the  mucilage,  and  de- 
taching, by  means  of  the  sulphuric  acid, 
this  lime  or  chalk  from  the  citric  acid 
with  which  it  has  become  united.  The 
waste  which  lenK>ns  incur  from  decay 
during  importation,  and  the  injury  which 
lemon-juice  incurs  from  fermentation  and 
adulteration^  render  these  articles  very 
expensive  to  our  chemists :  but  if  th^ 
lime  or  chalk  were  to  be  saturated  ia 
Sicily  with  the  acid  of  lemon,  and  so 
forwarded  to  our  manufacturers,  it  could 
hardly  suffer  any  damage.  The  subse- 
quent delicate  process  of  separating  the 
chalk  from  the  cittic  acid  caimot  well  be 
trusted  to  the  coarse  superintendance  o£ 
the  foreign  merchant. 

Whithersoever  we  wish  to  send  goods. 
It  is  important  thence  to  contrive  articles 
of  importation  :  else  our  sliips  incur  a 
loss  of  back-freight ;  and  the  exchange 
between  the  two  countries  tends  to  a  par, 
which  is  continually  opposing  fresh  ob- 
stacles to  our  supplying  that  market  any 
longer.  Exportation  and  importation 
are  equally  profitable;  and  the  nearer 
they  approach  equality,  the  stronger 
their  tendency  to  progressive  increase. 


Art.  LXXIX.    jlconclte  Statement  of  the  Questlvn  regarding  the  Abolition  of  the  Slavf 

Trade,     8vo.  pp.  103. 


THIS  ]>amphlet  deserves  perusal; 
for  it  condenses  in  an  instructive  and 
conuncing  form  the  facts  and  argu« 
menu  long  since  scattered  over  .  the 
irhole  furuce  of  i^ritub  society  b j  the 


iriends  to   the   abolition  of  tlie  slave- 
trade  ;   and  it  collects  from  scarce  and 
foreign  sources  many  additional  porticu* 
lars. 
The  following^  summary  of  the  argit^ 
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ittent  trm  perhaps  be  the  most  usefol 
passage  to  detach : 

*'  Bin  »he  reader  of  the  foregolni;  pages 
IS  intrealed  to  consider,  whether  the  advocates 
of  the  abolition  lie  under  aiiy  necessity  of 
proving  that  the  traffic  is  benehcial  to  no  one 
class  ot  the  communtty,  in  order  to  make 
out  their  case  against  its  continuance.  If 
ihey  have  proved  its  radical  iniquity  in  the 
amplest  sense  of  the  word — if  they  have 
shewn  that  those  actually  engaged  in  it  miuht 
find  various  innocent  methods  of  employing 
their  capital,  with  much  more  safety  to  them- 
selves, and  (Hr  greater  benefit  to  the  country— 
afthey  have  demonstrated  that  the  trade  is 
not  m  the  smallest  de^ee  necessary  for 
maintaining  the  West  Indian  colonies  in  their 
present  state  of  splendid  opulence,  and,' of 
coasemience,  that  no  iniury  can  result  from 
its  abolition  to  the  wealth  already  acquired 
by  the  planters  :  is  it  not  a  most  extravagant 
demand  to  renuire  that  they  should  admit 
the  propriety  ot  supporting  such  a  commerce, 
merely  because  some  men  have  built  upon 
the  hopes  of  its  continuance,  their  expecta- 
tions of  acquiring  or  increasing  their  fortunes? 
Surely  it  is  sbuodantly  sumcient  to  have 
proved  that  the  termination  of  by  far  the  most 
criminal  trafRc  which  men  ever  carried  on, 
will  he  attended  with  no  injury  to  interests 
already  in  existence,  although  it  should  be 
admitted  that  the  prosptcts  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals may  l)e  disappointed  by  the  change. 

*'  Hut  we  are  told  that  those  persons  will 
be  injured  who  have  purchased  plantations, 
wiiji  the  view  of  extending  their  cultivation. 
They,  however  (as  Mr.  Brougham  remarks*), 
"  are  only  sObjected  to  the  want  of  what  they 
might  otherwise  have  gained,  or  at  the  ut- 
most to  a  triQin^  inconvenience.  They  still 
pofissss  an  equivalent  for  their  purchase- 
money.  If  they  are  oof  satisfied  with  the 
slow  accumulation  by  means  of  natural  in- 
crease, they  may  sell  again,  and  remove  their 
stock  to  another  channel.  They  cannot 
now  fulfil  their  expectations  of  acquiring  a 
rapid  fortune  by  clearing  the  laud,  because 
the  price  of  negroes  will  rise,  ur  rather,  for 
some  years,  there  will  be  no  |)Obsibiiity  of 
purchasing  slaves.  But  this  is  no  real  or  ab- 
solute loss  %vhich  can  justify  tlieir  demands 
of  an  equivalent.  Suppose  that  the  British 
eabinet  were  disposed  to  annul  the  Methuea 
treaty  s  would  it  be  neeessary  first  to  con- 
sult all  those  merchants  who,  on  the  faith 
of  it,  bad  removed  to  Portugal,  or  settled  a 
correspondence  witli  that  country,  or  vested 
their  stock  in  French  wines,  or  bought  wool- 
kos  to  supply  the  market  of  Lisbon  ?  Or, 
suppose  that  the  East  Indian  monopoly  were 
abolisbed,  would  the  holders  of  India  stock 
bavc  a  claim  for  indemnification ;  or  would 
the  capitalists,  who  had  laid  out  their  mo- 
ney in  shares  of  l£aat  India  vessels,  or  in 
loans  to  captains  and  traders,  have  a  right  to 


demand  compensation  ?  But  ^ese  cases  are 
much  more  favourable  to  such  claims  than 
the  one  which  we  are  considering.  Snpposie 
that  a  numl>er  of  capitalists  have  vested  their 
stock  in  the  three  ))er  cents,  at  the  end  of  a 
long  war,  from  the  full  confidence  that  the 
value  of  the  funded  property  will  in  a  fe^y 
months  rise  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent. ;  if  the 
national  honour  fs  insulted,  must  all  those 
stockholders  he  indemnified  for  their  proba- 
ble disappointment,  before  a  war  can  be  pro- 
claimedf?  And  can  any  stain  be  so  deep  on 
thehouour  and  the  character  of  the  country, 
as  supporting  of  a  traffic  founded  in  treachery 
and  blood }  Can  any  measure  attendcv!  with 
partial  loss  or  disappointment,  be  in  Its  essence 
more  just  and  necessary  than  the  immediate 
wi|>ing  out  of  so  foul  a  polUiiion  ?  Can  any  po« 
licy  be  more  contemptible  than  that  which 
would  refuse  its  sanction  to  such  a  measure, 
for  fear  of  disappointing  those  men  who  had 
arranged  their  plans  with  the  hopes  of  fatten- 
ing upon  the  plunder  of  the  puolic  character 
and  virtue  ?'* 

The  stock  which  is  gradually  acenmnlated 
in  the  mother  country,  always  finds  ne«e 
channels  of  employment,  although  the  popit* 
lation  increases  much  more  slowlv  than  the 
slave  population  of  the  colonies  will  increase, 
aftfer  the  new  importations  are  stopped.  How 
then  should  the  augmented  wealth  of  colo- 
nial proprietors  fail  to  obtain  employment, 
when  the  field  both  of  the  colonies  snd  the 
mother  country — the  colonial  commerce,  and 
all  the  foreign  trade  of  Europe,  arc  open  to 
it  r 

A  considerable  white  slave-trade  was 
carried  on,  along  both  coasts  of  the 
British  channel,  ander  the  Roman  em- 
perors. In  the  Anglia  Sacra  (vol.  ii.  p* 
258),  in  the  life  orSc.  Wulstai>>  curious 
particulars  are  given  of  the  collection 
and  purchase  of  handsome  girls  and 
boys.  Chieftains  sold  their  captives, 
lords  their  vassalsi  and  the  free  gambled 
away  their  liberty.  This  trade  extended 
into  the  Baltic,  and  continued,  as  Fischer 
in  his  History  of  Commerce  (chap,  vii.) 
has  shown,  not  only  after  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  by  Constantine,  but 
after  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. The  Venetians  and  Genoese  came 
m  Charlemagne's  time,  and  bought 
Saxon  slaves,  whom  they  sold  among 
the  Turks  and  Saracens. 

At  Venice  the  first  attempt  was  mad^ 
for  the  abolition  of  the  white  slave-trade. 
The  following  notice  occurs  in  Chronico 
Rerum  Italia;,  Dandul.  ad.  a.  878.  pag^ 
186.  Quo  tempore  mercatores  Veseti 
lucrl  cupidi  a  piratts  et  latrunculis  ma- 
neipia  comparabant,  et  transfretantei  de 


Anh.  R&v^  Vei.  III. 


*  CjL  Policv,  vol.  ii.  page  408 
•    Y        . 
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eis  commercium  faciebant.  Cui  mani- 
festo facinori-  Duces  obviare  volentes  pic 
decreverunt,  neqiiis  de  mancipiis  com- 
xncrciiira  faciat,  vel  in  navibus  recipiat. 
So  that  the  first  blow  at  the  white  slave- 


We  do  find  that  the  slare-coast  began 
from  that  period  to  dlsbarbarize. 

To  the  theoretical  and  presumptive 
reasonings  of  this  informed  author  ma7 
be  added,  therefore,  the  verdict  of  expe- 


trade  was  struck  by  prohibiting  the  re-    rience.     Abolition  is  practicable,  for  it 
ception  of  slave- cargoes.     We  do  not    has  been  effected  :  it  is  safe,  for  it  has  , 
find  that  Venetian  commerce,  or  Sara-    been  effected  without  inconvenience :  it 
cenic  agriculture,  sufferedby  the  change,     is  useful,  for  the  date  of  gothic  civiliza- 
tion begins  with  its  enactment. 

Art.  LXXX.     Ths  Traders^  and  Monnfacturcn'   Coihpendium^  by  JosHUA  Monte- 
FioRE,  Eiq.     2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  750. 

OF  the  Commercial  Dictionary,  lately 
published  by  this  industrious  writer,  a 
long  and  commendatory  account  was 
given  in  our  second  volume,  p.  691. 
This  Compendium  is  an  abridgment  of 
it ;  but  it  is  now,  by  the  partial  suppres- 
sion of  gazetteer  articles,  more  adapted 
for  those  who  carry  on  the  inland,  tlian 
the  foreign  trade  ;  and  it  contains  some 
new  matter  which  had  before  been  over- 
looked.  Neither  work  is  wholly  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  other ;  both  will  scatter 
comprehensive  information  and  precise 
instruction,  legal,  geographical,  and 
technological. 

The  following  list  of  the  livery-com- 
panies of  London,  their  fines,  and  dates 
of  incorporation,  will  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  tlie  literary  world. 


1 

Names  of  the  Companies. 

•Sfc 
V  t: 

Livery 
Fines. . 

Mercers 

1393 

2  13  4 

s 

Grocers 

1345 

21     0  0 

9 

Drapers 

1430 

25     0  0 

4 

Fishmoncers 
Goldsmiths 

I4dd 

25     0  0 

t 

1180 

21     0  0 

•6 

Skinners 

I3S2 

15     0  0 

7 

Merchant  Taylors 

129f) 

31    10  0 

8 

Haberdashers 

1447 

'J5     0  0 

.  9 

Solters 

1394 

20     0  0 

10 

Ironmongers 

\Aij2 

.JO   12  0 

11 

Vintners 

1437 

28   17  6 

12 

Cloth-workers 

1482 

30     9  0 

13 

Dyers 

1472 

21     0  0 

U 

Brewers 

1438 

7  13  4 

.^5 

Leather-sellers 

1382 

20     0  0 

16 

Pewterets 

1474 

20     0  0 

17 

Barl)ers 

14S0 

10  15  6 

is 

Cutlers 

1417 

10  16  0 

19 

Bilkers 

1153 

15   15  0 

eo 

Tallow-chand  lers 

1462 

15     0  0 

Ui 

Wax-chandlers 

1483 

5     0  0 

22 

Armourers 

l42iJ 

26     5  0 

53 

Girdlers 

1449 

10  18  0 

24 

Boicheri 

Id05 

3     0  0 

is 

Sadlers 

1190 

15   15  0 

^0 

Carpenters 

1344 

2C>     5  0 

i' 

Names  of  the  Companies. 

^6 

I ivery 
Fines. 

g 

0. 

7i 

Cordwaincrs 

1410 

20    0  0 

28 

Painters 

1582 

15     4  0 

29 

Curriers 

1367 

9  13  0 

3U 

Masons 

1410 

5     0  0 

31 

Plumbers 

1611 

10     5  0 

32 

Innholdcrs 

1515 

10  10  0 

.S3 

Founders 

1614 

8    7  6 

34 

Poulterers 

1.503 

20    0  0 

35 

Cooks 

1480 

10     7  6 

SC} 

Coopers 

1501 

15     0  0 

37 

Bricklayers 

1567 

20    7  6 

38 

Bowycrs 

1620 

8     0  0 

iJ9 

Fletchers         by  prescrip 

tion 

21     0  0 

40 

Blacksmiths 

1471 

8   15  0 

41 

Joiners 

1570 

8     0  0 

42 

Weavers 

1184 

10  12  0 

43 

Plasterers 

1501 

600 

44 

Scriveners 

1616 

500 

45 

Fruiterers 

1605 

10  15  0 

46 

Stationers 

1557 

21     5  0 

47 

Kmbroidercrs 

1561 

10    5  0 

48 

Upholders 
Musicians 

1627 

8     8  0 

40 

1604 

2     0  0 

50 

Turners 

1604 

8     0  0 

51 

Glaziers 

1637 

3     0  0 

52 

Farriers 

1673 

5   12  5 

53 

Paviours           by  prescrip 

tion 

0    0  0 

54 

Lorincrs,  or  Bit-makers 

14^8 

10   0  n 

55 

Apothecaries 

1606 

21     0  0 

56 

Shipwrights 

1605 

.• 

57 

Spectacle-makers 
Glovers 

iftiO 

# 

58 

1638 

5  13  4 

59 

Comb-makers 

lGi6 

• 

60 

Fclt-makcrs 

1604 

5     0  0 

61 

Framc-vvork-knitters 

1633 

10    0  0 

62 

Nccdlc-makers 

1656 

6  19-0 

(J3 

Clock-makers 

1632 

• 

64 

Gardeners 

1616 

• 

65 

Tin-platc-warkci« 

1670 

•  ' 

66 

Wheelwrights 

1670 

15  15  0 

67 

Distillers 

1638 

13     6  • 

68 

Haiband-makcrs 

1638 

• 

69 

Pattcn-m»kcrs 

1670 

600 

60 

Glass-sellers 

1664 

5     0  0 

71 

Coach  and  doach-hamcss- 

makers 

1677 

to  00 

72 

Pafish-clerks 

1611 

• 

7« 

GQld&  silver  wire-drawers 

1628 

1?  70 
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Samea  «f  the  Companies . 


•ssi 
55 


Livery 
Fines. 


'    Long  bow-string-makers 

75  Fan-makers 

76  Tobacco-pipc-makers 

77  Carmen 

78  Tackle-porters 

79  Ticket-porters 

80  Watermen  8e  lightermen  t 


by 

pres 
J  709 
663 

• 

1G06 
1700 


The  duration  of  apprenticeships  in  this 
country  is  excessive :  five  years  ought  to 


confer  all  the  privileges  of  servitude : 
our  youth  are  withdrawn  too  soon  from 
school,  and  labour  too  lon^  gratuitously. 
We  trust  that  this  useful  work  -will  be 
a  mean  of  drawing  attention  to  many 
other  of  those  laws  concerning  trade, 
which  inflict  unnecessary  restraints.  Such 
are  tlie  regulations  which  forbid  tanners 
to  be  curriers,  to  be  exporters  of  leather, 
or  to  be  shoe^makers  ;  and  which  forbid 
any  persons  but  tanners  from  buying 
rough  hides,  &c.  Many  improvements 
in  the  arts  are  resisted  by  this  pedantic 
interference  of  the  state  in  the  processes 
of  various  manufactures. 


Art.  LXXXL     ReforU  of  the  Society  for  Bettering  the  Conation  of  the  Poor.  Vol.  IVj 

8vo.  pp.  300. 


THE  three  preceding  volumes  of 
tliese  Reports  wereezamined  by  us  Tvol. 
i.  p.  419)  in  a  manner  w^hich  must  nave 
been  impressive  ;  for  it  drew  on  the  re- 
viewer much  private  correspondence. 
The  peculiar  principle  advanced  was 
this  :  that  the  moral  virtue  f  of  the  poorfoU 
I01D  in  the  regular  proportion  of  their  hahi^ 
iual  earnings.  Consequently,  to  enrich 
the  poor  is  the  first  duty;  and  to  let 
them ,  as  much  as  possible,  cater  for  them- 
selves, the  next. 

We  have  now  to  examine  a  fourth 
volume  of  the  communications  from  this 
Society  for  bettering  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor  :  it  is  less  interesting  than  the  for- 
mer parts,  probably  because  the  subject 
is  so  much  exhausted.  We  object  de- 
cidedly to  the  introductory  letter.  In 
all  associations  of  beneficence,  party- 
spirit  should  be  silent.  Sects  and  fac- 
tions should  unite  for  the  purpose  of  do- 
ing good,  and  suspend  their  strife  before 
the  kltar  of  charity.  The  cornucopia 
of  benevolence  showers  its  blessings  on 
all  alike  ;  and  shall  it  not  be  jointly 
shaken  by  hands  at  oth^r  times  opposed  ? 
But  here  we  find,  in  the  name  and  under 
the  sanction  of  a  considerable  associa- 
tion, the  most  unmerited  incense  burnt 
(p.  39)  to  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Addington: 
to  Mr.  .Pitt,  under  whose  administration, 
and  partly  by  whose  taxes  on  objects  of 
popular  consumption,  that  immense  in- 
crease of  poor  rate  was  rendered  neces- 
sary, which  demonstrates  the  equally 
gigantic  strides  of  misery ;  and  to  Mr. 
Addington,  under  whose  administration 
was  enacted  the  recent  corn- bill,  a  law 
iprhichiusix  months  has  domesticated  more 


sufFerin£>^  throughout  all  the  cottages  of 
Great  Britain,  than  the  industry  even  of 
British  humanity  can  atone  in  six  years. 
Let  these  men  have  their  appropriate 
praise,  the  one  for  his  stately  eloquence 
and  financial  exertion,  the"  other  for  hig 
pacificatory  spirit;  but  let  them  not  find 
flatterers  i&fr^;  lest  it  be  suspected  that  the 
eleemosynary  virtues  are  sometimes  in- 
culcated as  a  hint,  and  practised  as  an 
example,  to  ministers. 

The  introductory  letter  dwells  on  other 
points  which  the  writer  thinks  of  pressing 
importance,  and  principally  on  t/ie  abuse 
^f  the  Sabbath,  The  prevailing  method 
(^  spending  the  Sunday  in  this  country 
is  certainly  very  objectionable. 

Like  a  truly  industrious  nation,  we 
endeavour  to  make  rest  from  labour 
more  irksome  than  toil  itself:  and  by 
the  gloomy  denunciations  of  a  mystical 
superstition,  to  convert  leisure  into  mi- 
sery.  The  progress  of  ascetic  fiinaiicism 
is  deplorable  :  reason  and  cheerfulness 
sicken  at  its  presence  :  the  tongue 
whines  an  unintelligible  jargon  :  the 
imagination  is  haunted  by  starting  fiends 
and  fires  of  hell:  and  these  puritanic 
sectaries,  as  a  remedy  for  the  pains  of 
mind,  which  their  indiscreet  teachers 
wander  to  inflict,  are  seen  to  seek  in  dram 
drinking  a  refuge  from  the  devil.  Not 
only  tlieir  private,  their  public  morality  is 
debauched  :  whole  bodies  of  volunteers 
have  been  persuaded  to  withdraw  from 
Sunday  drills,  as  if  a  special  interposition 
of  Providence  would  resist  sabbatical 
invasion.  We  Uiank  Mr.  Bernard  ibr 
drawing  the  public  attention  to  the  wide- 
ly prevalent  abuse  of  a  day,  which  is  so 


•  No  information  could  be  procured. 

t  Under  the  eontrou)  of  the.  lord  mayor,  and  court  of  aldermcn-pigi^j^ed  byGoOQlc 
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much  consecrated  to  fosbioiung  the  char 
racter  of  ilie  poor. 

The  observations    on  the    Rothsaf 
cottoo-miUs  may  deserve  notice. 

**  Such  is  the  Siccoiint  with  which  I  have 
heen  favoured  by^  Messrs.  Bannatinc  and 
Buchanan  of  Glasgow.  It  might  be  an  ob- 
ject worthy  the  attention  of  tiie  humane, 
to  enc|uire  whetlier  some  mode  of  spinning 
the  higher  numbers  of  the  mule-ya^rn  could 
not  be  devised,  in  a  lower  temperature,  and 
in  a  freer  circulation  of  air»  than  is  com* 
monly  practised  :  and  whether  it  might  not 
he  praciicable  for  weavers  also  to  work  to  ad- 
vantage in  more  airy  shops.  Were  all  the 
cotton  mills  in  the  kingdom  to  adhere  to  a 
reasonable  length  of  working  hours,  and  to 
have  the  children  pro|>erly  educated,  such 
.  measures,  we  should  think,  would  conduce 
much  to  the  health  and  morals  of  the  people, 
without  being  injurious  to  the  manufacturer, 
or  prejudicial  to  his  fair  profits  :  the  benefits 
•of  the  limitation  of  work  to  limited  hours 
during  the  day« — of  a  proper  respite  during 
tneal  times—and  of  attention  to  cleanliness 
and  iDorala,-^bcing  more  than  cowpensaled 
by  the  superior  health,  eujcrgy,  aud  conduct, 
of  the  persons  employed. 

"  There  docs  unquestionably  exist"  (to 
use  Mr.  Bannatinc*8  wonls)  **  a  very  onerous 
duty  upon  the  proprietors  of  great  works, 
that  the  proportion  of  population,  necessarily 
throtvn  under  their  cliarge  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod of  life,  shall  not  be  disqualified  for  the 
subsequent  and  more  important  part,  they 
will  have  to  perform  in  society." — ^Thc  plan 
of  giving  lesspns  during  the  working  hours 
of  the  day,  instead  of  confiniug  the  children 
in  the  evening,  is  borrowed  fruui  Mr.  Birk- 
bcck,  of  Settle,  in  Yorkshire,  it  is  indeed 
an  important  improvement.  The  children 
taken  thus,  singly,  for  eight  or  ten  uiiiuites 
in  rotation,  are  much  better  t^iuglit;  and 
their  instruction  coinca  to  thoui  under  the 
ap|>ea ranee  from  labour^  aud  is  therefore 
more  Kiirmgly  received.  Mr.  liaimatine,  the 
owner  of  tlie  cnil),  iscon6dent  that  the  qiian- 
tify  «f  work  h  not,  upon  the  whole,  dimi- 
nished* hr  this  mode  of  leuchrnp;;  and  he 
thinks  that  the  tiiiliug  expense  it  occasions^ 


is  abundantly  made  up  to  him  t>y  its  iitflik« 
^nce  on  the  morals  and  conduct  of  his  peo- 
ple.— For  tlie  idea  of  inclosing  the  commcM 
curds  in  a  frame,  so  as  to  prevent  the  flying 
of  the  curd-dust,  which  is  deemed  injurious 
to  the  lungs*  tlie  public  is  indebted  to  Mr. 
Buchanan,  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  has 
supnlied  me  with  information  about  the 
Kothsay  mills. 

"  A  small  annual  contribution  is  made  by 
the  w^orkmen  towards  forming  a  common 
library ;  which  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  . 
the  manners  of  all  the  persons  employed, 
by  supplying  amusement  for  their  lei'sui« 
hours.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rothsay 
have  joiiffd  them,  and  they  have  now  a  well- 
selected  library  of  above  six  hundred  volumes. 
The  marquis  of  Bute  approves  of  it,  and  has  ' 
been  a  contributor  to  the  collection*** 

There  is  novelty  and  merit  in  the  in- 
stitution c^  a  eharitable  bank  at  Totten- 
ham for  the  savings  of  the  poor. 

**  For  the  purpose  of  providing  a  safe  and 
convenient  place  of  deposit  for  the  savings 
of  labourers,  servants,  and  other  poor  per> 
sons,  a  charitable  establishment  nas  beea 
lately  formed  at  Tottenham,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex.  It  is  guaranteed  by  six  trus- 
tees^ who  arc  gentlemen  of  fortune  and  re<- 
snonsibiltty,  most  of  them  possessing  consi- 
cfcrable  landed  property.  This  renders  it 
as  safe  and  certain  as  insthutions  of  this 
kind  can  be,  and  insures  it  from  that  fluo* 
tuation  of  vahie,  to  which  the  public  funds 
are  liable.  The  books  are  kept  bv  a  lady, 
and  never  opened  but  on  the  first  ^londay 
ill  every  mouth,  either  for  receipts  or  pay- 
ments. Any  snm  is  received  above  one 
shillin*j;  ;  and  five  per  rent,  is  given-  for 
every  twenty  shillings  that  lies  twelve  ca- 
lendar months ;  every  person  so  depositing 
money  Ijohtp;  at  lil>erty  to  rccal  it,  any  dar 
the  b4X>ks  are  opei>ed  :  but  no  business  U 
tran^^iicied  at  any  other  time. 

*'  The  money  coRected,  is  divided  c<)ua)lv 
belvveeu  six  trii&irces.  For  every  additional 
hundred  pounds,  a  new  tru>tee  is  to  Le 
ch(»->cn  ;  io  that  :i  trustee  can  only  hold  hifr 
prrtportirm  of  l»;Ol.  None  hut  the  labouring 
elapses  are  admitted  to  this  benefit ;  and  thei« 
is  no  restrict itm  iis  to  place  of  residence. 


*'  ♦  When  the  reader  has  been  informed  by  those  who  arp  apjdying  for  the  repeal  of  the 
late  act  for  the  regulation  of  cotton  iniHs,  that  unless  owners  of  e<aton  milU  can  work  their 

Siprenticcfi  night  and  day,  it  *vill  amount  to  a  tiurraader  of  all  their  profits^ — ^ihai  is,  that 
ey  will  not  be  able  to  make  their  fortunes  with  sut^cient  rapidity,— -he  v\\\  be  sumrized 
that  Mr.  Bannatinc  should  (in  these  observations,  which  all  conle  froai  him)  Imve  e^preased 
hiuLSclf  so  perfectly  batisfied  with  a  moderate«nd  limited  degree  of  labour,  reguUlwJ  almost 
to  pceclBtou  according  to  the  late  act.  These  examples,  however,  are  not  coniiucd  to  Scot- 
land.—We  have  the  plea*ure  of  informing  the  reader  that,  in  several  parts  of  England,  there 
are  cotton  mills,  which  have  been  for  some  time  worked  in  conformity  to  the  principle^  of 
the  act  of  partiament ;  and- that  by  a  report,  which  we  have  just  received,  il;  appears  liiat 
•  die  Ibrcmcii  Vho  superintend  these  inills,*and  have  an  interest  in  the  quantity  of  work  done, 
Cthouijli  they  sobmiticd  m>  tlie  restrictions  at  fir* t  uitk  reluctance,)  do  now  decljire  with 
treat  satis liujtion,  that  the  abridgement  of  labour  is  fulUcumpcnbaied  by  the  eoniinucd  sood 
Trnulh  of  Uic  children.''  .  ^ 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

'*  These  few  simple  rales  are  all  that  hare 
liitherto  been  founa  necessary  for  the  csta- 
blUhment  of  this  charity,  the  design  of 
which  is  hoth  orij;inal  and^sefuf.  To 
those  who  have  apphed  themsBves  to  that 
branch  of  political  economy,  which  relates  to 
increasing  the  comforts,  and  improving  the 
morals  of  the  inferior  classes  of  society,  it 
i^iust  be  obvious  that  every  endeavour  to 
«tlcoiivage  and  enable  -them  to  provide  for 
their  own  wants,  rather  than  to  rely  upon 
the  gratuitous  gifts  of  the  rich,  are  of  great 
Bdvantaoe  to  the  whole  community. 

*«  It  IS  not  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  poor 
to  industry,  unless  they  can  be  persuaded  to 
adopt  habits  of  fit^ity.  This  is  evinced 
amongst  many  different  kinds  of  artizaiis 
and  labourers,  who  earn  large  wages,  but 
d«  not  in  general  possess  any  better'  re- 
sources in  the  day  of  calamity  than  those 
who  do  not  gaiu  above  half  as  much  money. 
The  seasen  of  plenty  should  then  provide 
for  the  season  of  want,  and  the  gains  of 
summer  be  laid  bv  for  the  rigours  of  winter. 
But  it  must  be  oovious,  how  difficult  it  is 
for  even  the  sober  labourer  to  save  up  his 
money,  when  it  is  at  hand  to  supply  the 
trants  that  occur  iti  his  family;  tor  those 
of  insemperate  habits,  ready  money  is  a  very 
strong  temptation  to  the  indulgence  of  those 
pernicious  propensities. 

*'  Many  would  try  to  make  a  little  hoafd 
for  sickness  or  old  age,  but  they  knr»w  not 
where  to  place  it  without  danger  or  inconve- 
nience. They  do  not  understand  how  to 
put  money  in,  or  to  take  it  out  of  the  hank  ; 
t^  will  it  answer  for  small  sums,  either  in 
point  of  trouble  or  of  loss  of  time.  The 
same^causes  frei]uently  occasion  ihooghtless 
servants  to  spend  all  their  waives  in  youth, 
Snd  in  cotisec|ucncc  to  pass  their  old  xi^  in 
a  workhouse  3  a  sad  rcversi;  from  the  indul- 


gence of  a  gentleman's  family,  to  which 
they  ha\-c  been  habituated.  Many  instances 
indeed  have  occurred,  that  for  want  of  a 
place  of  security  for  their  money,  the  poor 
hare  lost  their  hard  earned  savings,  by  lend- 
ing it  to  some  artful  or  distressed  person,  who 
has  persuaded  them,  it  will  be  safe  in  his 
hantfs. 

*«  The  success  of  the  little  bank  for  chil- 
dren, connected  with  the  Tottenham  Female 
Benefit  Club,  mentioned  in  a  former  part. of 
the  Reports,*  encouraged  the  present  design  ; 
and  it  may  he  worth  remarking*  that  tho 
bank  was  opened'  by  an  orphan  girl  of  four- 
teen, who  placed  two  pounds  in  it,  which 
she  had  earned  in  very  small  sums,  and  saved 
in  the  benefit  club.** 

Another  sort  of  charitable  bank  is  in 
use  on  the  continent  under  the  name  of 
Mont  de  P/V/«f,  in  which  money  is  lent  to 
the  poor>  on  pledges,  at  a  much  lower 
rate  of  interest  than  the  pawn-brokers 
^xact.  This  plan  has  the  effect  of  bring* 
ing  under  the  inspection  of  the  magistrate 
the  more  distressed  classes  of  the  people. 
By  the  slower  or  quicker  increase  of  de- 
posits, he  eets  a  gage  of  want,  and  a  ba- 
rometer of  distress. 

The  various  accounts  from  the  cotton- 
mills  tend  to  excite  the  sospicion,  that 
no  contracts  of  lasting  apprentieeship 
ought  to  be  tolerated  i  and  that  the  seven 
years'  slaveries  in  use  under  our  laws 
^ould  annually  expire. 

The  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
this,  and  similar  associations,  is,  diat^ 
when  the  subscriptions  fall  short  of  its 
wants,  it  will  seek  to  go  into  alliancef 
with  the  state,  and  make  a  job  of  its  past 
industry. 


♦  See  yel.  lii.  No.  «4 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


ANCIENT    CLASSICS. 

THE  publications  of  the  late  year  in  this  department  of  literature,  considcrablf 
exceed,  both  in  number  and  importance,  those  which  we  had  occasion  to 
notice  in  our  last  Review.  The  first  place  in  i  the  class  of  editors  is  duetoMr- 
Northmore,  who  has  published  an  edition  of  Tryphiodorus,  with  ample  illustra* 
tions,  and  with  a  text  as  correct  as  the  means  which  we  possess  for  ascertaining  it 
will  allow.  An  edition  of  Thucydides  has  been  printed  in  an  elegant  form  at 
Edinburgh,  and  is  to  be  followed  by  a  volume  of  annotations.  The  Memorabilia 
of  Xenophon  have  appeared  from  the  university-press  at  Oxford,  in  an  edition 
imdertaken  by  Mr.  Benwell,  but  left  incomplete  by  his  death.  The  remainder  is 
supplied  from  other  sources.  ' 

Mr.  Taylor  has  at  length  accomplished .  the  very  laborious  undertaking  of  a 
complete  translation  of  the  Works  of  Plato,  illustrated  with  original  notes,  and 
copious  extracts  from  the  ancient  scholia  and  commentaries,  many  of  them  hi- 
therto unpublished.  Mr.  Bridgman,  a  disciple  of  the  former,  follows  with  a 
humbler  work,  in  the  translation  of  a  few  obscure  fragments  of  Greek  philosophy 
and  mysticism.  A  new  translation  of  Juvenal  is  abo  laid  before  the  public  by  Mr. 
Marsh. 

Dr.  Hill,  professor  of  humanity  at  Edinburgh,  in  his  synonymes  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  has  very  ably  illustrated  an  important  and  difficult  subject  in  the  doctrine 
ef  language.  Mr.  Cell  has  added  to  the  pleasure  with  which  we  peruse  the  most 
splendid  poem  of  antiquity ,  by  an  elegant  work,  in  which  the  scenery  of  the  Trojan 
plaiii  is  delineated  with  beauty  and  accuracy,  and  the  country  shevim  to  correspond 
in  a  remarkable  degree  with  the  descriptions  contained  in  the  Iliad. 

Some  useful  school  books  also  occur  among  the  publications  of  the  late  year. 

EDITIONS. 

Art.   I.     Tft^io^AT^  IXi9v  AX*/^ff,   versione  Lattnas  plurlmU    ObservatUmthus$  duohus 
in^iciiiut  ^  varits  excursihuSf  Uluslrala,  a  Thoma  Nortumore,  isfc,  Csfc.  8vo.  pp.  230. 

AN  edition  of  this  work  was  published  VirgiPs  ^neid.  That  immortal  work 
by  Mr.  Northmore,  in  the  year  17Pl,  has  however  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
vhich  met  with  a  considerable  share  of  rivalry.  Though  TVyphiodorus  writes 
public  approbation,  both  at  home  and  in  the  noblest  language  which  has  ever 
abroad.  The  present  publication  is  en-  been  employed  to  express  human  ideas* 
larged  by  the  addition  of  many  new  ob«  and  Ureek,  even  in  the  moutli  of  Try- 
servations,  and  will  doubtless  add  to  the  phiodorus,  (as  Gibbon  observes  with  re- 
reputation  gained  by  the  editor's  former  sp>ect  to  one  of  the  Bvzantine  writers}* 
work*                       '  will  often  be  beautiful,  yet  the  powers 

The  subject  of  this  short  poem  of  of  the  poet  himself  appear  to  us  to  be 

Tryphiodorus  is  the  capture  of  Troy,  of  a  very  inferior  order.    Like  many 

and  it  therefore  coincides,  in  a  consider-  other  writers,  he  has  been  highly  extolled 

able  degree,  with  the  second  book  of  by  some,  and  as  greatly  depreciated  by 
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Others.  Mr*  Northmore  is  inclined  to 
take  a  middle  station  between  these  two 
opinions.  Of  the  two,  however,  we  are 
disposed  to  think  that  the  severest  sen* 
tence  which  has  been  passed  respecting 
him»  is  nearer  to  tlie  truth  than  the  most 
favourable. 

Respecting  the  author  himself  little  is 
known  with  certainty.  A  copious  and 
learned  dissertation  on  the  subject  of 
this  writer  and  his  works,  is  prefixed  to 
Mr.  Merrick's  English  translation  of  his 
poem.  We  are  told  that  he  w.is  an 
Egyptian,  but  in  what  age  he  flourished 
is  doubtful.  The  titles  of  several  of  his 
works  (though  the  present  poem  alone 
is  now  extant)  have  been  transmitted  to 
us,  of  which  that  ridiculous  perform- 
ance, the  lipogrammatic  Odyssey,  will 
immediately  recur  to  the  memory  of 
every  reader  of  the  Spectator.  The  ac- 
counts which  have  been  given  of  this 
work  arc,  however,  not  altogether  con- 
sistent; some  stating  that,  from  the 
twenty-four  books  ot  which  the  poem 
consisted,  each  of  the  letters  was  ba- 
nished in  its  turn ;  and  others,  at  least 
Eustathius,  that  the  letter  Sigma  alone 
was  banished  from  all  the  books.  Either 
of  these  accounts  leaves  the  work  charg- 
ed with  a  sufficient  degree  of  absur- 
dity. 

Though  the  precise  xra  at  which  this 
poet  flourished  is  unknown,  yet  it  is  evi* 
dent  from  his  style,  if  tliere  were  no  other 
evidence,  that  he  wrote  in  the  lowest 
ages  of  Greek  poetry.  His  diction  re* 
sembles  that  of  Musxus,  Coliithus,  Quin- 
tus  Calaber,  and  particularly  Nonnus, 
writers  who  form  the  last,  and,  in  o\'ery 
sense,  the  lowest  school  of  the  Grecian 
heroic  song,  and  with  whom  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  Tryphiodorus  is  to  be 
classed. 

We  have  stated  our  opinion  respecting 
the  merits  of  this  writer.  We  think 
that  it  cannot  be  better  justified,  than  by 
contrasting  a  passage  of  ibe  foet^  as  tlie 
ancients  emphatically  used  the  term, 
with  one  in  which  Tryphiodorus  has 
chosen  to  imitate  him,  and  thereby  to 
expose  the  meanness  of  his  own  genius. 

Axx'  vn  v9Xi;^iyr(f  wai^iv  OJuovivf, 
Axx*  eri  Sd  f  o«s  «  fU^ftXruf  •«  mAiM  I'li, 

IUiii.216-. 


This  is  a  most  noble  picture,  and  has 
been  admired  in  all  ages.  But  in  the* 
hands  of  Tryphiodorus  it  becomes  little 
better  than  a  caricature. 

I  Ifur*  /Aiy  {<rrri«it  «eyto<^^ovi  fun  lOiXAify 
i^ivov  avt^fomtdv,  k«i  %iftiu  Art  vnTur, 

How  is  all  tlie  beauty  of  Homer's  do* 
scriptiop  bstinthis  tumid  parody!  What 
an  absurd  confusion  of  ideas  does  the 
last  line  present,  **  a  torrent  of  honey- 
dropping  snow  !'* 

Yet  with  this  opinion  respecting  the 
merits  of  Tryphiodorus,  we  are  very 
far  from  thinking  that  Mr.  Nonhmoro 
has  undertaken  an  office  unserviceable 
to  the  cause  of  liteiature,  in  becoming 
his  editor.  The  meanest .  of  the  GreeK 
poets  have  their  use.  They  afford  an 
mstructive  school  of  criticism,  and  they 
may  serve  to  illustrate  better  writers. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  several  of  these 
writers  to  be  transmitted  to  us  in  a  very 
corrupt  state.  The  correction  of  their 
numerous  errors,  frequently  very  obvi^ 
ous,  habituates  the  mind  to  the  exercise 
of  criticism,  an  art  which,  like  all  others, 
is  to  be  attained  by  practice.  Quintus; 
Calaber  affords  a  good  illustration  of 
this  observation.  Five  successive  verses 
seldom  occur  in  this  author,  which  axe 
free  from  corruption.  These  errors  must 
in  different  places  be  naturally  produc- 
tive of  every  degree  of  difficulty  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and  the  cor- 
rection of  them,  though  not  a  very 
pleasing  task,  cannot  fail  of  proving  a 
very  useful  one  to  the  student  of  GreeW 
literature.  Every  classical  scholar  is 
acquainted  with  the  skill  which  Rhodo^ 
mannus  has  displayed  in  this  province. 

The  writers  of^  the  lower  ages  of 
Greece  are  also  very  often  useful  tor  the 
illustration  or  emendation  of  better  au- 
thors. This  is  true  witli  respect  to  the 
writers  both  of  prose  and  poetry ;  and 
no  critic  has  perhaps  so  well  understood, 
or  so  ably  illustrated,  this  fact,  as  Rhun* 
kenius.  <^  Vix  quisquam  post  heroics 
ilia  tempora  ad  scribendum  accessit, 
quin  se  totum  ad  aliqucm  antiquiorum, 
qui  omnium  consensu  ingenii  ac  doc- 
trinse  principatum  tenerent,  exprimendum.. 
inutandumqiie  daret.  Quemcunque  ve« 
ro  fiibi  delegisset,  ejus  non  solum  voces^ 
formulas,  compkxionesque  .v«rborumA 
Y4 
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ttd  seiftentias  etiam  et  bote  dicta  acer- 
rimo  consectabatur  studio,  in  succum- 
que,  qaod  aiunt,  et  sangainem  verte* 
bant."  Pref.  L«k.  Tim.  xx.  Thus 
Noimus  has  also,  by  the  same  great  cri- 
tic, been  frequently  applied  to  the  illus- 
teation  of  Callimachus.     Ep.  crit.  ii. 

'  Mr.  North  more  appears  to  have  had 
two  objects  ill  view,  in  the  publicatioQ 
of  this  work  :  to  present  as  complete 
and  accurate  an  edition  as  possible  of 
Tryphiodonjs,  and  to  make  his  book  a 
repository  for  many  useful  and  curious 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  Greek  poetry 
and  grammar.  We  shall  proceed  to 
give  an  account  of  his  edition  in  both 
these  points  of  view. 

The  manuscripts  of  Tryphiocjorus  are 
not  numerous,  nor  do  we  know  that  any 
are  existing  in  this  country.    The  earli- 
est edition  is  that  published  by  Aldus, 
without  date,  along  with  Quintus  Cala- 
ber and  Coluthus.     This  edition    has 
been  assigned  to  the  year  1521  ;  but 
Renaudot  argues,  on  probable  grounds, 
that  it  existed  so  early  as  1504.    It  was 
succeeded,  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
by  editions  published  at  Basle,  Leipsic, 
and  Paris  ;  but  the  most  important  edi- 
tion, previous  to  Merrick's,  appears  to 
be  that  of  Frischlinus,  printed  at  Frank- 
fort in  1588.     Merrick's  edition  appear- 
ed in  IT'i-l,  and  is  enriched  with  valu- 
able notes  by  the  editor,  and  some  im- 
portant cori-ections  of  the  text,  supplied 
by  a  manuscript  formerly  in  possession 
of  the  celebrated  Fabricius,  and  after- 
Wards  in  that  of  his  son-in-law,  H.  S. 
Reimarus.     By   means  of  this  manu- 
script  some  whole  lines  were  restored, 
which  were  waqting  in  the  preceding 
editions.    A  still  more  important  service 
Uras  conferred  on  Tryphiodorus  by  an 
Italian  scholar,  Bandini,  who  in  the  year 
1765  published  an  edition  of  this  author 
at  Florence,  rtiatcrially  improved  by  the 
assistance  of  two  valuable  minuscripts, 
preseiVed  in   the  Mcdicean  libntry  of 
that  city.    These  MSS.  he  distingnished 
by  the  signatures  A  and  B> 

This  btst  edition  is  the  principal  b^sis 
,of  that  of  Mr.  Northmore,  who  has  en- 
joyed no  opportunity  of  collating  any 
firesh  mantiscripts.  As  the  Tryphiodo- 
Tus  of  Merrick  is  tn  conimcn  circulatiofi 
in  this  country,  and  that  of  Bandini 
very  rare,  w«  shall  endfeavOur,  by  ft 
comparison  of  Mr.  Northmore's-  edition 
tdth^the  former  of  these  works,  to  give 
6i^ir  readers  §ome  idea  of  the  restorations 
•f  the  text  which  have  bce^  e&cted 


since  the  laboors  of  the  last  English 
editor. 

Several  entire  verses  are  nowadded« 
which  do  not  appear  even  in  Merrick's 
edition.  These  amount  to  ten  in  tb# 
course  of  the  poem,  and  are  the  foUo wings 

verse  28  in  Mr.  Northmore's  edition,  to 
be  inserted  after  27  in  Merrick. 

In  place  of  the  corrupt  and  monstrous 
verse  in  Merrick's  edition, 

we  have  now  the  two  following  verses^ 

Av^wt  vd^Moitfi  «ff  if  if  i#iny  t/uutvrmt 

96,  97.  e4.  North. 

176  North,  post.  173,  Merr. 

11)6  North,  p.  192  Merr. 

O^aXfAv  ve^omr  iXandwyoy  tierof  tomr 

203,  p.  198,  Merr. 

^^infuv  «7YaXsovy«,  nau  i^Jd/My  uf  oXs  sotXw 

212,  p.  206,  Merr. 
217>  p.  210,  Merr.  * 

AfAfM  y  AWatti  §fV9tnm\is  n^i^Oyttwi, 
Aau)«XMV  aitySoutf*  Xai0«i*  wt^d-n/xa  km  wrm 

302,  3,  p.  294,  Merr,      ^ 

685,  p.  675.  Merr. 

The  insertion  of  these  verses  is  ao* 
thenticated  by  the  valuable  Florence  ma- 
nuscript, A,  much  die  best  of  those 
which  have  been  hitherto  collated.  We 
see^no  reason  to  suspect  the  genuineness 
of  any  of  these  verses,  and  they  are  in 
several  instances  necessary  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  sense.  The  last  of  them 
is  perhaps  the  least  wanted.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  the  word  ik^S^ovti^,  203, 
corrupt. 

Independently  on  these  additions,  the 
variotts  readings  of  the  two  English  edi* 
tions  are  very  numerous.  Of  691  verset 
of  which  the  poem  consists,  upwards  of 
an  hundred  appear  in  the  present  edition 
diflfierently  read  from  that  of  Mr.  Miar« 
rick,  and  in  many  the  variations  are  very- 
important.  Otir  Unfits  will  not  allow  ns 
to  enumerate  thfc  v^hole  of  them,  and 
this  is  the  less  necessary,  as  they  do  not 
now  apptar  befbrs  the  publk  for  th^ 
first  time.  Some  of  those  which  most 
deserve  notice  will  occur  ulthtt  coarse  of 
the  following  observations. 

y.  28.*-TAis  verse  is  among  the  ad({(« 
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ttmia)  Kti^s  which  W  hare  already  tnn- 
merated.  We  repeat  the  mention  of  it 
here,  on  account  of  an  ingenious  con- 
jecture of  Mr.  Wakefield's,  which  Mr, 
Northmore  has  very  justly  received  into 
the  text. 

■*  23.  Aiftartf  etc.  Hunc  ▼emim  Tehement^r 
desideratum  tervavit  A.  nisi  quod  r«  AiOiy  acu- 
tnini  Wakefieldiano  debeatur,  manuicripto  ex- 
hibcBte  inif.  Hftnc  dptimam  conjecturam,  quam 
ia  textum  inducere  non  dubitavimus,  sic  cgregid 
coafirmat  o  ^ttuuH^irttf.  /  DeiDde  Mtbitr  est  Jupi- 
ter, ut  patet  a  versu  Virplii. 

*  Turn  Pater  oxxuipotens  fecundis    imbribu* 

mtho^  <  Oeorg.  H.  3S5. 

«ftab£clog.Vn.60, 

*  Jupiter  et  lieto  desocadet  plurimut  imbrL 
**  Jam  vero  vmrfmt  A^Oim  est  ^tber,  pater 
fjiis  (Sarpedonis  scilicet)  qui  lacrymas  san^^ioeas 
super  e}us  fioo  fiidit,  si  idoneo  testi  in  h&c  re  fidet 
adhibendasit,  n.n.  458. 

*  *ftt  i^dtr'-  hoV  ^idvtffi  varrif  ia^fiv  n  ^th  ti* 
vStStf  pikof  TtfJMVt  rin  oi  n«rpoitXef  S/aiXXs 

Sil.Crit.lV.p.111. 

**  Cert^  fides  est  adliibenda,  ncc  minus  alteri 
testi,  soil.  Nonno,  qui  ipsa  verba  habet,  p.  974. 
V.  4.  TUrpsiUs  Aiftty.  et  804.  4.  1182.  28.  190^. 
9.  Voce  AiOt)^  pro  Jupiter  txpe  utuntur  et  Non- 
Boset  aUi.  Non.  552, 15.  et  hmc  corrigendus  est 
error,  similis  huic  Nostri,  /Mfuu/xwot  Aidn^,  410* 
9.  ubi  nunc  legitur  aimp-  et  ubi  Scaliger  acut^ 
conjeccrat  Strip,  AiBtpios  Ztvt  habet  Musxus,  v.  8. 
et  Oviditis,  ibis,  7'2   ubi  v  adnott. 

[pse  meas  ^ther  accipe  suinme  preces. 
Cf.  Schol.  ad  IL  O.  19.  ubi  pro  itip^s  lege  /»i<rct 
ynf  s«»  dudcf  u.    Edit.  Barnes.*' 

V.  59. — The  -word  xxn^atinf  may  be 
translated  in  its  usual  signification,  by 
Considering  Sw^*  as  the  nominative,  ts/a- 
nro  as  the  passive,  and  by  supposing,  the 
sentence  to  be  parenthetic  ah  We  do  not 
however  consider  this  as  necessary,  as 
very  many  instances  occur  in  the  Greek 
authors,  of  verbs,  usually  neuter,  as- 
suming a  transitive  signification.  Mark* 
land,  m  a  passage  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Northmore,  ad  Tph.  Taur.  742,  men- 
tions the  future  0fi<TUy  there  used  in  a 
transitive  sense,  as  an  exemplification  of 
this  observation.  We  believe,  however, 
that  this  ftitUTe,  and  the  aonst  derived 
from  it,  very  rarely  have  any  x)ther  than 
a  transitive  signification.  The  word 
%Ara6Aiibi  appears  16  be  used  transitively 
by  Pindar,  Pyth.  viii.  111. 

V.  n9.'^To  xpfAa,  the  common  read- 
ing  in  this  passage,,  and  authorized  by 
the  manuscripts,  ve  prefer  ^t^^,  the 
confecture  or  Merricit,  supported  by 
•  Ruhnkenhis,  both  as  in  itself  a  better 
i'eading,  and  as  deriving  much  proba- 
bility from  the  verse  of  Callimachus 
^Hjuu  ad  Jov,  82),  fromM'hicb  the  ex- 


|jression  seems  to  be  borrovred.  Mr. 
Northmore  accedes  to  the  reading  x«K<r^% 
given  by  Dandini,  without  mention  ipf 
the  manuscript. 

V.  22 1» — KfvirTdf  f*i  T^aifo-^  $oXo»  auKs 
Ttnyiara  xtv^a/y.  Mr.  Northmore  offers  a 
very  probable  conjectural  emendation  of 
this  passagd:  **  vix  aliud  mihi  frigidius 
esse  videtur  quam  tautologia  ilia  x^virtiss^ 
xft/danr,  et  non  possum  quin  locum  emen- 
dem,  repqnendo  Tiix»/r.  This  conjecture 
is  well  supported  by  Mr.  Cogan,  from 
Theocr.  i,  50^  Ap.  Rhod.  iii.  578,  with 
the  scholiast  upon  the  former  of  thes# 
passages. 

V.  44-3.— Mr.  Northmore  mentions  t, 
conjecture  of  Mr.  Cogan,^s<vofuM»  irvf  for 
iAap9*fAtw»9  an  emendation  to  which  W6 
accede,  as  adding  spirit  to  the  passage. 
The  verb  tt/xfftcfMcu  seems  always  to  imply 
the  idea  of  combat  in  terms  somewhat 
approaching  to  equality,  not  that  of 
triumphant  uncontested  victory.  The 
expression  fuspMr^vw?  anf^t>n%  quoted  by 
Mr.  Northmore,  is  right,  the  warring 
winds,  contending  with  each  other ;  but 
thnt  of  fighting  fire  is  scarcely  correct. 
The  *•  bickering  flame"  of  Milton  is  aU 
most  equivalent  to  coruscus,  though 
-with  some  accession  of  force,  and  thi.s  i* 
probably  the  original  signiticatton  of  the 
term. 

V.  505.  —  The  distinctions  belwecA 
(^wv  tmt  and  ^oys>  irvrr>  expressions  which 
are  certainly  not  perfectly  synonymous, 
we  rather  think  to  be  these :  That  which 
^wv  vnt  gives  indications  of  a  murder- 
ous tendency,  or  of  murder  committed^ 
which  the  spectator  may  discover ;  that 
which  fTvoy  vrai  is  proceeding  with  a  di*> 
rect  tendency,  whether  discoverable  or 
not,  to  an  act  of  murder ;  the  former 
seeming  along  with  the  agent  to  imply 
the  obscure  notice  of  an  observer,  iht 
latter  simply  to  respect  the  agent  him- 
self ;  the  former  is  appHcable  either  to 
the  general  tendency,  or  to  a  past  or 
future  act,  the  latter  only  to  an  approach- 
ing act. 

V.  547.-^We  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
reading  atov^ea.  From  eu^aoucrat  (MS. 
A.)  Nfi.  Northmore  formerly  conjectur* 
ed,  in  the  Attic  form,  cuatnvaut  or  ^fr^&^du^ 
Should  we  read  amwcm  i 

V.  638,-^affords  a  curious  specimen  ot 
a  corrupt  reading  in  the  common  edt* 
tions,  coiTected  by  the  tnipection  of  va* 
hiable  MSS.  ( A  et  B. )  Yet  several  an* 
cient  editions,  long  a^  presented  near. 
ly  the  same  readtniP  with  that  of  tfaesd 
MSS. 
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From  this  short  acconnt  it  will  appear 
that  much  has  been  done  by  late  editors^ 
for  the  restoration^  of  the  text  of  Try- 
phi  odorus  ;  we  are  of  opinion,  however, 
that  several  passages  still  remain  cor- 
rupt. 

Mr.  Northmore  has  often  successfully- 
illustrated  his  author  by  comparison  with 
tlie  poets  of  his  own  school,  in  whose 
writings  he  appears  to  be  well  versed. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  article  our 
limits  will  permit  us  to  notice  only  a  few 
of  the  grammatical  disquisitions,  which 
are  introduced  in  the  course  of  this 
work.  Observations  of  this  nature  frn- 
quently  occur  in  tlie  notes  ;  afew«  which 
required  to  be  treated  at  greater  length, 
have  been  reserved  for  five  excursus, 
which  form  an  appendix,  to  the  annota- 
tions. 

The  first  excursus  relates  to  the  term 
aaA«0^o>].  or  xaXavfo^-,  an  old  word,  one 
of  the  aval  ^yufjLiw  of  Homer,  II.  xxiii. 
84:5*    This  word  does  not  occur  in  Try- 
phiodouis.    We  cannot  help  thinking 
the  etyniology  of  it,  which  is  proposed 
with  diffidence  by  Mr.  Northmore,  too 
forced  and  remote  to  be  depended  upon. 
The  second  excursus  is  a  disquisition 
on  the  measure  of  the  words  ni>Xci$w, 
Ar^i^nsf  &c.    These  and  similar  words 
are  considered  by  Dawes  as  quadri sylla- 
bic, with  the  insertion  of  theDigamma, 
lUXiYihs^  Ar^sF/Suf,  &c.  Misc.  crit.  17'i. 
The  analogy  of  the  formation  of  the 
cases  in  Greek  substantives  renders  this 
observation  not  altogether  destitute  of 
probability;  it  appears  however  to  us 
too  uncertain  to  be  insisted  on.     In  fur- 
ther confirmation  of  this  remark,  it  is 
alleged  by  Dawes,  that  the  position  of 
these  words  in  Homer  always  admits  of 
their  scansion  as  quadrisyllables,  though 
the  laws  of  the  verse  would  permit  them 
to  be  placed  in  situations,  in  which  they 
could  only  be  considered  as  trisyllabic. 
This  argument,  however,    is  of  little 
force,  since  it  will  be  found  on  exami- 
nation that  Homer,  in  most  instances, 
disposes  any  word,  consisting  of  three 
lon^  syllables,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
begin  a  foot.     There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
all  subsequent  ages  these  words  were 
pronounced   as  trisyllables,  as  appears 
by  the  practice  of  the  tragic  writers,  and 
by  some  express  testimonies.  Mr.  North- 
more  coincides  with  the  opinion  of  Dawes 
respecting   the   pronunciation  of  these 
words.     In  a  note  on  this  excursus,  he 
remarks  that  the  Dig^mmai  even  in  the 


time  of  Homer,  was  in  some  words  be^ 
coming  obsolete. 

The  third  excursus  is  employed  in  the 
consideration  of  the  final  N.     With  re- 
spect to  the  Attic  writers,  Mr.  North- 
more *s  opinion  coincides  with  the  rule, 
which  is  explained  by  professor  Porson 
(ad  Orest.  64>)  so  clearly  as  scarcely  to 
admit  of  controversy.    With  the  Ho- 
meric writers  he  supposes  the  case  to  be 
different.     The  letter  N,   he  observes, 
appears  to  have  been  of  very  frequent 
use  in-  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Greek 
language.     Into  the  question,  whetlier 
this  peculiarity  was  derived  from  the 
Chinese  tongue,  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
enter,  as  we  are  ignorant  of  that  lan- 
guage, and  know  not  from  history  of 
any  connection  which  the  two  nations 
can  be  supposed  to  have  had  with  each 
other.    The  progress  of  refinement  in 
the  I<mic  dialect  Mr.  Northmore  sup- 
poses, in  many  instances,  to  have  tended 
to  the  exclusion  of  this  letter  ;  that  it  is 
therefore  to    be   banished  in   Homer^i 
wherever  it  is  unnecessary  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  verse  ;  and  the  power  of 
the  cxsura  is  so  great,  as  not  to  require 
the  assistance  ot  this  fulcrum  for  the 
purpose  of  sustaining  a  short  syllable 
which  falls  in  th»t  position.     In  support 
of  this  observation  it  might  be  added, 
that  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus  ([£ credit  may  be  paid  to  the 
manuscripts),  the  paragogic  N  appears 
to  have  become  so  obsolete,  as  scarcely 
to  have  been  employed  even  to  avoid  a 
hiatus.    We  are,  however,  on  this  sub- 
ject disposed  to  adhere  to  the  common 
doctrine.    There  appears  to  us  as  muc& 
solicitude  in  the  prosody  of  Homer  to 
avoid  throwing  too  much  weight  on  the 
cxsural  pause,  as  there  is  to  avoid  the 
hiatus.    The  final  N  was  confessedly  em- 
ployed to  avoid  the  latter  of  these  faults, 
we  believe  it  therefore  to  have  been  em- 
ployed to  prevent  the  former.    Whether 
the  cssural  pause  is  capable,  without 
any  other  aid,  of  sustaining  a  ^ort  final 
vowel,  is  a  matter  of  experiment ;  and 
we  believe  that  the  decisive  instances  of 
this  power  in  Homer  are  very  few*    It 
is  to  be  observed  on  this  subject  that 
consonants,  which  easily  admit  of  re- 
duplication or  prolongation  of  sound, 
(tlie  liquids  for  mstance,  and  the  letter 
^)f  are  capable  of  exerting  some  force  in 
lexigthening  the  preceding  vowel. 

The  next  excursus  is  occupied  in  the 
discussion  of  the  rule  laid  down  by  Dawoi 
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respecting  the  distinction  of  the  snbjunc-* 
tiire  and  optative  moods,  after  the  words 
«MB  tnsvsf  &c.  This  distinction  (which  i^ 
maintained  in  its  utmost  extent  by  Mr. 
N.)  appears  to  us  to  be  cle^»  and  well 
ascertained,  if  not  universally  preva- 
lent ;  and,  it  is  remarkable,  tiiat  it 
should  not  have  been  clearly  understood 
by  Ueyne.  Many  of  the  exceptions  arc 
doubtless  owing  to  the  errors  of  trans- 
cribers, and  others  are  rather  apparent 
than  real. 

The  last  excursus  is  employed  in  the 
consideration  of  the  admissible  hiatus 
after  a  short  syllable  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  foot  of  an  hexameter,  which  was 
first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Wakefield  (NocL 
care.  32),  and  which,  we  presume,  will, 
in  future,  be  considered  as  sufficiently  es- 
tablished. As  we  have  already  given  a 
statement  of  this  subject  (Vol.  1),  we 
shall  not,  on  this  occasion,  repeat  what 
we  then  observed* 


Mr.  Northmore  has  displayed  in  this 
publication,  an  elegant  taste,  a  spirit  of 
accurate  investigation,  a  familiar  ac- 
quaintace  with  the  Greek  language,  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  its  authors,  and 
of  the  works  and  observations  of  modem . 
critics.  We  congratulate  him  on  the 
proficiency  which  he  has  made  in  these 
studies,  without  the  motives  which  have 
prompted  the  exertions  of  many  other 
scholars  ;  not  meaningt  at  the  same  time» 
to  insinuate  that  the  pleasures  of  literature 
are  not,  in  themselves,  amply  sufficient 
to  compensate  any  labour  which  may  be 
exerted  in  the  acquisition  of  an  ability  to 
enjoy  them.  We  should  be  happy  to  sec 
his  laudable  example  more  frequently 
followed  by  other  English  scholars,  many 
of  whom  are  highly  distinguished  for 
literary  attainment,  while  the  effects  of 
tlieir  knowledge  scarcely  pass  beyond 
the  narrow  circle  of  their  friends. 


Art.  II.     Tbuc.y£des^  Gr£ee  et  Latine.    jfceedunt  Indices  ex  cdulone  JVassn  ei  Dukai. 

VoL  6,  8vo.  Edinburgh. 


THIS  is  a  very  elegant,  and  as  we 
can  say  from  experience,  a  very  accurate 
edition  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  4)f 
the  Greek  authors.  The  work  is  intro- 
duced by  a  short  preface,  to  which  the 
initials  P.  £.  are  annexed.  The  editor 
there  states,  that,  at  the  request  of  a 
bookseller,  whose  intention  it  is  to  pub- 
lish the  principal  Greek  historians  in  a 
similar  form,  be  engaged  in  the  sujperin- 
tendance  of  the  present  edition.  There 
are  many  errors,  he  remarks,  in  the  com- 
mon edition  of  this  author,  which  may 
be  corrected,  currente  calamo,  with  little 
expense  of  labour,  and  without  much 
praise  of  eenius.  The  collations  of  ma- 
nuscripts, m  the  editions  of  Hudson  and 
Duker,  present  a  great  number  of  various 
readings,  of  which,  those  editors,  them- 
selves, have  made  little  use,  having  print- 
ed their  works  from  the  second  edition 
of  Stephanus.  "  Atqui  Stephanus,  uti 
solitus  erat,  multa  de  suo,  partim  bene, 
partim  male,  nulla  fere  editionura  vete- 
rum  codicumtve  scriptorum  habita  rati* 
one,  invexit-*'  The  present  editor,  there- 
fore, resolved  to  make  the  Aldine  edition 
the  basis  of  his  own,  changing  the  read- 
ing, where  required  by  the  sense,  or  by 
the  authority  of  manuscripts. 

In  the  passages  of  this  edition,  which 
ve  have  collated  with  Dukcr,  the  changes 


of  reading  are  not  numerous,  but  usually 
just.  Its  most  striking  peculiarity,  is 
the  restoration  (without  regard  to  the 
MSS.  which  are,  indeed,  in  this  case,  of 
no  authority)  of  the  Attic  forms  in  many 
words,  as  the  pluperfect  tenses  of  the 
active  voice,  plurals  of  nouns,  ending  in 
i»f,  &c.  That  the  antient  Athenian  or- 
thography was  in  many  respects  diffier- 
ent  from  that  now  prevalent  in  the  ma- 
nuscripts and  editions  of  the  Attic  writers 
is  undoubted  (Pierson  Mocr,  173),  axui 
is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  gramma- 
rians. Some  corrupt  passages  of  the 
Attic  poets  have  also  been  well  restored 
by  an  attention  to  those  forms.  In  the 
restoration  of  them  from  conjecture,  care 
should,  however,  be  taken  not  to  proceed 
a  step  without  the  support  of  the  strongest 
probability. 

A  volume  of  annotations  and  various 
readings  is  promised  at  some  future  pe-  . 
riod.  We  reserve  a  fuller  account  of 
this  edition  ( which  we  again  recommend 
as  elegant,  commodious,  and  accurate), 
till  the  appearance  of  the  additional  vo» 
lume.  To  the  first  volume  is  prefixed  a 
Notitia  literaria,  extracted  from  Harles's 
edition  of  Fabricius ;  to  the  last  are  an- 
nexed two  useful  indices  from  the  editioa 
of  Duker. 
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Art,  III.      3/.  Tuiiii  Ckcronts  de  Oficiu  Rhri  Irer^  ex  ncensione  Jo.  Mkb^  et  Am 
F/id.  Heushi^crorum.     Patrui  tnajtru.  870I 


THIS  edition  of  the  Offices  of  Cicero 
is  abridged  by  Conrad  Heusinger,  from 
a  hrger  critical  edition  of  the  same  work 
by  his  father  and  uncle.  The  present 
English  copy  is  only  a  re-impression  of 
that  which  was  printed  in  Germany,  in 
1783.    We  recommend  it  as  a  book  ex* 


cellently  adapts  for  Jts  purpose.  Thd 
notes  display  much  learning  and  acttte» 
ness,  and  particqlatly  an  intimate  aci 
quaintance  with  the  strncture  and  rules 
of  the  Latin  language.  This  tolimie  U 
neatly  and  correctly  pfint<fd. 


Art.  IV.  Xenophovtts  Memoraiilium^  Llhri  it»  Usque  adttb,  tti.  «|J>,  v?.  tnterf,  mrm 
donaviu  notu  iBuitravitf  et  varn  kctt.  auxtt  Gulielmus  BenwO^.ll,  JIf.  jf.  60IL  SS. 
Trinitatu  fiuper  soeius,  Textvi  quod  defuit^  cum  notis  et  vartU  Uetlonibiu^  e  Seii^det^ 
aSi^que  desumptvm  ist.     Oxonii  Typis  academictt.  8vo.  pp.  6'90* 


THIS  most  valuable  treatise  of  Xeno- 
phon  has  long  been  regarded  as  an  ex- 
cellent work  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
youth,  engaged  in  the  study  of  the 
Greek  languagjp.  The  general  propriety 
of  the  morals,  the  pleasing  manner  in 
which  they  aie  inculcated,  the  elegance 
«nd  purity  of  the  style,  peculiarly  fit  it 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  highly  probable 
adso^  that  it  is  the  most  faithful  repre* 
ientation  extant  of  the  Socratic  metnod 
ef  dialogue.  We  are  glad,  therefore, 
to  see  reiterated  editions  of  a  work  in 
Vfhich  so  many  circumstances  of  recom- 
mendation are  combined. 

This  edition  was  begun  by  the  late 
Mr.  Benwell,  afellow  of  Trinity  college, 
Oxford,  and  appears  to  have  been  cor- 
rected by  him  as  far  as  the  sixth  chapter 
ef  the  third  book,  when  it  was  interrupt- 
ed by  his  death.  The  remainder  of  the 
edition,  with  a  collection  of  various  read- 
ings and  annotations,  though  much  less 
copious  than  in  the  preceding  part,  is 
taken  from  Schneider,  and  other  cJitors* 

Several  editions  of  this  treatise  hate 
Appeared  in  our  own  country,  though  a 
considerable  time  has  elapsed  since  the 
.  -latest  of  them.  Among  these,  thtit  of 
Edwards  contains  a  copious  collection  of 
various  readings,  from  some  Florentiu.', 
Roman,  and  Parisian  MSS.  which  seem 
to  form  its  principal  merit.  Some  edi. 
tions  of  great  value  have  also  appeared 
in  Germany,  particularly  those  of  lir- 
nesti,  and  several  succeeding  editors. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Benwttll,  in  the  present  workj  to 
collect  -all  the  various  readings,  which 
are  extant,  in  diflFerent  editions,  or  have 
been  communicated  to  the  public  from 
manuscripts,  and  to  form  as  pure  a  text 
as  possible  by  the  compariscn  of  them, 
And,  to  reduce  into  one  compilation,  all 


the  valuable  remarks  of  preceding  ^i« 
tors,  adding  likewise  his  own  judgment 
On  many  passages.  The  criticd  appa* 
ratus  of  that  part  of  the  edition  wmch 
was  completed  by  himself  is,  therefoi«, 
very  ample,  and  we  aie  happy  to  observe^ 
that  it  has  been  collected  and  employed 
with  skill  and  advantage. 

A  dissertation  respecting  the  original 
work,  and  plan  and  object  of  the  author 
in  the  composition  of  it,  Ss  prefixed  by 
Mr.  Benwell.  The  first  part  is  employed 
in  proving,  in  opposition  to  Edwards^ 
what  is  immediately  Obvious,  on  inspect- 
ing  die  contents  or  the  work  itself,  that 
no  very  scrupulous  or  systematic  ar- 
rangement has  been  observed  in  the  con- 
struction of  it.  (In  a  passage  of  this 
part  of  tlie  preface  (p.  iii.)  for  Virgilla- 
num,  should  be  read  OVidianum.^  Th^ 
object  of  Xenophon,  Mr.  B.  wiln  great 
probability,  and  m  conformity  to  the  opi- 
nion of  some  of  the  ancients,  supposes  to 
have  been,  not  That  of  presenting  a  com- 
plete and  formal  syllabus  of  Socratic  doc- 
trines, but  of  defending  the  memory  of 
his  master,  against  the  slanders  of  his 
enemies  and  persecutors,  by  relatinif 
many  of  his  aui!ientic  discourses,  incul- 
cating the  principles  of  piety,  of  respect 
for  the  established  religion  of  his  country, 
of  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  state,  of 
industry  in  the  acquisition  of  all  Useful 
knowledge,  of  temperance,  and  of  vir- 
tuous conduct  in  all  the  felutiohs  of  life. 

The  title  of  the  work  is  nett  dSs- 
cussed.  It  is  generally  cited  by  the  an- 
cients UndtY  d^e  title  of  Atfi^/jiVKfA^ivfAard 
alone.  It  is  doubted  whiither  it  should  be 
thus  expressed,  ormorefully  Ai»ofA^tMfji»TiM 
XuK^xrwf.  The  memorable  sayinns  and 
deeds  of  v?hom  >  Surely  we  should  ex- 
pect  this  to  be  mentioned  in  the  title  of 
a  work.    That  die  anciphts  refer  to  it  by 
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|}ie  former  apf»ellatioi&,  doet  not  militate 
against  this  supposition,  as  such  a  mode 
of  abbrevialton  is  easilj  admissible  in 
citatioii. 

Some  more  important  questions  res- 
f>ecting  the  life  of  Xenophon»  and  the 
date  of  the  composition  of  the  present 
l^ork,  are  next  considered,  on  which  we 
^all  not  enlarge^  further  than  toob* 
«erve — that  the  birth  of  Xenophoa  is, 
vitb  probability,  and  in  conformity  to 
the  opinion  of  Casaubon,  assigned  to 
about  the  year  430  before  Christ  (which, 
if  true,  QTertbrows  the  credit  of  the  story, 
onotber  aecountsrather  suspicious,  which 
it  related  bj  Strabo,  that  the  life  of  Xeno* 
phon  was  saved  by  Socrates,  at  the  battle 
of  Delium) — ^and  that  bis  memorabilia 
of,  Socrates  were  probably  composed 
during  his  retirement  at  Scillus,  about 
twelve  years  after  the  death  of  that  phi- 
losopher, that  is,  about  the  year  S88 
before  Christ. 

The  remainder  of  this  preface  is  oc- 
cupied in  disproving  the  authenticity  of 
certain  epistles,  which  were  published 
from  the  Vatican  library,  by  Leo  AUa- 
tius,  and  printed  at  raris  in  the  year 
1637,  purporting  to  be  the  epistles  of 
Socrates,  and  several  of  his  followers, 
among  others  of  Xenophon.  These  had 
already  been  shown  to  be  glaringly  in- 
consistent with  chronology  and  history, 
and  therefore  spurious,  by  bishop  Pear- 
son, in  his  Vindiciae  epp.  S.  Ignat.  and 
by  Dr.  Bcntley  (who,  at  the  time,  was 
ignorant  of  the  bishop's  observations), 
in  the  dissertations  appended  to  his  ex- 
amination of  Pbalaris.  It  is  therefgre 
iurprising,  that  they  should  be  cited  as 
authorities  by  Valckenar  (not  ad  tit. 
Xen*  mem.)  One  or  two  fresh  instances 
of  inconsistency  in  these  epistles,  are  add- 
ed by  Mr.  B.  to  those  which  had  been  be- 
fore collected  by  Porsonand  Bentley,  and 
some  passages  are  pointed  out  in  which 
die  forger  appears  to  have  bad  recourse 
to  the  Memoiabilia  for  bis  materials. 

We  shall  now  give  aTsrief  account  of 
fome  parts  of  the  edition  iuelf.  We 
bave  before  remarked,  that  Mr.  S*  ap« 
pears  to  have  accumulated  all  the  re- 
maining authorities  for  the  consthuiion 
of  the  text,  and  he  has  generally  used  bis 
advantages  with  judgment. 

P.  19.  1,2,  12  .--The  words  wM^Mior. 
mroe  at  the  conclusion  of  this  section 
(wantini^  in  a  valuable  MS.  and  ia  the 
translation  of  Bessario),  appear  to  us 
suspicious,  and  to  deserve  at  least  the 
note  of  reprehension  which   ba9  been 


affixed  to  them  by  some  former  editors. 

1.  2,  56.— The  emendation  of  Ernesri, 
xfXrvof  for  xfXfvci,  which  certainly  adds 
elegance  to  the  sentence,  is  received  into 
the  text« 

L  4,  8. — ^The  worda  tf^ra  ym,  suw 
«iroxp/>ov^f9  condemned  by  Ruhnkenius, 
and  wanting  in  Bessario,  but  defended 
by  Mr.  B.  nave,  to  us,  every  appearance 
of  interpolation.  They  interrupt  the 
tenor  of  the  sentence,  which  proeeeds 
roost  naturally  without  them.  Iv  S«  <ravT*# 

ffoyi(A,oirt  hxtts  fX^v,  oMod/  $f  Qv^afMJ^Vy  6cc. 

I.  4,  IS. — Tiie  remark  respectwg  ibe 
signification  of  fjuowv. is  just,  but  -we  do 
not  think  the  conjecture  of  fAom  in  any 
degree  requisite. 

I.  4,  18.— We  should,  by  all  means* 
destroy  «vro«f,  omitted  by  a  MS.  as  su- 
perfluous, and  detracting  from  the  ^ergf 
of  the  sentence. 

III.  1,  IQ. — For  ri  ov»  w  ew9ittM*rf  i^ 
well  read,  rt  ou» ;  9«co«wf4ff»,  &c. 

III.  1 ,  1 1  .-—In  place  of  a  reading  evi- 
dently corrupt,  ixxa-rttron  raxTii/v,  is  sub- 
stituted, by  a  very  probable  emendatioHr 
ixa(rx>  ru»  ra{f «/y.  Zeuuius  had  receives* 
rayf^xrin  from  Stobicus,  to  which,  bow* 
ever,  t«|i«»  seems  preferable, 

III.  3, 14.— In  this  difficult  passage 
we  regard  the  conjecture  of  Hindenbur-* 
gius  as  most  probable,  S«jm7X(¥  «»,  for 
4ii9ryKo/i»,  considering  rwn  as  the  nomi- 
native, agreeing  with  *tinriKou  To  this 
conjecture,  we  do  not  think  the  change 
of  numbers  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the 
sentence,  ti  to(j.ta-ttAf,  an  objection  of  much 
weight. 

III.  4,  5.— The  emendation  of  Valck- 
enaer,  c^jv^/o-xij  ts,  for  f|iv^<axp^r«/,  is  ic* 
ccivcd  into  the  text. 

III.  8.— Fic^m  two  MSS.  and  Sto- 
bflcus,  a  good  reviding  is  inserted  in  place 
of  a  very  faulty  readlitg  of  the  old  edr- 
tiofls. 

III.  6, 1  l.-.The  reading  of  MS.  Vat.  Jy 
is  witlj  Schneider,  received  into  the  text, 
%yi^T(a9M  for  nat  aifn^xi  wfaich  had  been 
before  ingeniously  conjectured  ky  Valck- 
enaer. 

We  insert  the  following  annotation  or* 
one  of  the  most  difficult  passages  of  Xe^ 
nophon,  enfiire»  as  it  will,  both  in  itself,  in- 
terest our  reader^  and  afford  a  good  spe-« 
c4men  of  the  manner  in  which  this  part 
of  the  work  is  executed. 

'*  Sect.  S8.  throKMi^oyiuvot]  Quotnodo  i99it9ffff/Me 
tit  in  Koix/^  pro  'rl3««n,  dubitari  potest.  Ci  Jia^ 
tiius  aej^at  hunc  esse  CronofiffJof,  ^uo  inciitisnt 
ctiam  Viri  CI.  RubnieMu*  et  Valkntariui  ap. 
FUrt.num  aU  lAmim^.'^.^'^X,  qjuorum  iU«  vv9k«;«' 
ii»M<r«<'  traiifpumt  ad  ^>m\  hjc  d«l«t^  c  iiiar<'' 
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^ne,  in  quo  primar  sententix  adscriptum  fucrit, 
Ui  teitum  alieno  loco  iirepeisse  putat.  Neutra 
tift9tt  nos  delectat :  non  Ula,  quia  Voluptas  stulte 
iactura  'erat,  si  EvZtufMvtat  nomen  sibi  per  ^tox- 
<lf  iff/Mv  tribui  diceret :  non  hxc,  quod  antiquitaa 
lectionis  satis  firmatur  Sutdg  et  Etymologi  testi- 
moniis,  qui  Zttca^fitw  interpretantur.  Sane  vulgo 
^inKOftjftMs  est  d«  rebus  tristibus  ac  deterionbus, 
quarum  tristitia  aut  fa:ditas  mitigatur  verbi  bon- 
kate ;  ncc  hoc  testimoniis  indig«t.  At  tVoxop /^e- 
«fid(i  etiam  dictum  in  contrano,  ut  ret  bona  'oerbo 
ior^ueretur  ad  invidiam^  eonUmfttum,  &c.  Bonus,  ut 
opinor,auctor  est  Arhtot.  Rhet.  iii.  qui  vwntp^fgiv 
dicit,  cs  tkan^tov  moiu  tuti  tq  tumw  Xf  rooytfOoy  &c. 
ubi  vidcndus  P.  yutcriut  p.  m.  j(}9.  Similiter 
ironia,quae  vulgo  utitur  veroo  bono  ut  inteUiga- 
liir  coritraiium,  cdam  malo  utitur,  ut  intelligatur 
contrarium.  ^jo/jdeFigurisn.?.  TVar^wi  autem 
Animadv.  ad  Suid.  (p.  524.  ed.  Lipj.)  addit  fiJi, 
Stulta  utique  Voluptas  sit,  si  hoc  dicat  jpsa«  Bm, 
Cum  infantibus  dum  colloquimur,  rerum  omnium 
nomina  forma  diminutiva  efferre  solemus^  veluti 
}«vafiov«  varfih^rtx  aimilia,  ut  recte  animadv)ertxt 
,7«ar««i  in  Glossis  Flatoaids.  Haec  est  prima  fere 
^erbi  notio.  *  Forte  morem  etiam  eum,  queni 
serva^us  in  looucndo  cum  infantibus,  ut  sermo- 
Sirm  eorum  baibuticndo  et  literas  duriores  evit- 
ando  imitemur,  Grcci  dixerunt  dirtittf/^tfOai. 
Piunt  hxc  omnia,  ut  infantibus  blandiamur.  Si 
quis  ig^tur  pater  pueri  sui  n«BTumaut  aliquod 
ieorpona  vitium  honestiore  nomine  aut  simili- 
tudme  appellatum  occultaverit,  hoc  idem  Grxce 
d«««ofiJitf9cu  dicunt.  Item  si  pueri  puellaeve 
amatac  nzvum  aliquem  aut  vitium  honesto  yoca- 
bulo  significando  abscondere  studemus;  quod 
inter  amicos  ut  faciamos,  etiam  suadet  Horaths 
Serm.  I.  iii.  43.  Cf.  P  ato  de  Republ.  V.  cujus  lo- 
cum ezprcssit  Lvcreiius  IV.  1154.  et  Pluiarcbus  de 
I>iscrimine  Adulatorit  sect.  1S9.  et  146,  Sebmeid, 
locum  hunc  omnium  f«re,  qui  apud  Xea$ph, 


obriam  tnnt,  vexatisslmiim,  propositts  Tiromm 
doctor,  obeenratt.  in  medio  telinquendum  da». 
Sane  verbum  ^icof  >^i90«»  in  locis  omnibus,  qui 
usqnam  citantur,  significat  rrm  dgteriorem  boatsii»re 
nomine  appdlare^  et  vereor  ut  sensum  contrarium, 
nempe  SisTufuv,  obtrtctare^  capere  possit.  Nam 
locus  ille  Arhi9teiis,  quern  atavit  ErneMtus,  noA 
niju  de  nominibus  diniinutivis  inteUifl;endus  cat, 
ut  constat  ab  exemplis,  qux  ipse  ohilosophut 
mox  adducit,  sc.  avTi  /xu  xf^^'**  xf^^^**'^  "^^i  Z* 
ifMHiUi  i/u«?iSafidy*  anV  H  Xoi$opi«f,  Xoi^o^futrievy 
»etf  yo^nAunriov.  Haec  monuit  CL  Rnhnkemht-dA 
Tftrnti  Lex.  Flat,  in  toc.  ubi.  de  duplici  umm- 
gifffAtit  altero  in  verbis,  altero  in  sententia,  lucul* 
entissime  disseruit.  Vid.  ed.  postr.  JLugd.  6at« 
1789.  Eidem  viro  doctissimo  una  cum  Faii^ 
emario  et  Tonph  locus  Xencpb,  de  mendo  suspectua 
est.  Cum  f^alitmtrio  autem  verbum  ^x^^i^ifunt 
e  texty  ejiciendum  esse  censet  eruditps  Britaanua 
in  criticis  observationibus  in  Eivards,  £4.  Xnu 
MwtUy  Rtv*  qui  arbitratur  locum  corruptum 
esse  ante  Siddam  et  Etymologici  Mag.  anctorem. 
Pncter  scriptores,  qui  supra  memorantur,  adeat 
lector  TTfom.  Mag,  et  Htijch,  in  v.'* 

.  This  edition  of  the  Memorabilia*  may- 
be considered  as  the  most  useful  of  those 
which  have  yet  appeared.  It  contains  a 
compendium  of  former  editions,  as  well 
as  many-  useful  observations  from  tlie 
editor  himself.  Like  many  other  pro- 
ductions of  the  Oxford  press,  it  is  print* 
ed  in  a  very  elegant  and  accurate  man- 
ner. A  new  Latin  version  is  added  by 
Mr.  BenwelU  and  an  Index  Grscitads 
concludes  the  work. 


TRANSLATIONS. 

Art.  V.    Tie  Satires  ofDecimus  Junius  Juvenalis,  translate  J  into  English  Verse. 
Jiev,  William  Heath  Marsh,  J^.  M.    8vo.  pp.  238. 


BytU 


TWO  previous  translations  of  this 
great  poet  (those  of  Rhodes  and  Gilford) 
have  within  a  short  space  of  time  ap- 
peared before  the  English  public.  A 
third  is  now  offered  to  tneir  attention. 

*'  In  venturing  to  appear  before  the  tribunal 
«f  the  public,  as  a  translator  of  Juvenal,  la 
which  character  I  have  been  so  recently  anti- 
cipated, I  judge  it  necessary  to  state,  that  I 
had  never  seen  the  rival  version  of  Mc.  Gif- 
jford  till  my  own  was  entirely  complete^. 
Truth  requires  of  me  this  a^TOw^al,  that  the 


fits  of  these  translations,  any  farther  than  to 
state,  that  there  appears  (with  the  exception 
of  a  few  accidental  coincidences  of  no  im- 
portance) a  sufficient  difference  in  the  general 
manner  between  Mr.  GifFord*s  version  and 
mine,  to  plead  my  excuse  in  hazarding  the 
present  publication.'*  * 

From  the  perusal  of  this  publication, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  Mr.  Marsh  is  a 
scholar  of  an  elegant  and  classical  taste. 
Many  individual  passages  of  his  tfansla- 
tion  arc  well  rendered ;  yet  as  a  whole 
Hie  feel  it  to  be  deficient  m  that  energy 


present  publication  may  not  be  imputed  to     ^f  ;«el  it  to  be  dettcient  m  tuat  energy 
improper  motives,  bv  which  I  was  never    which  should  characterize  the  translator 


improper 

ftctuaud.  For  though  I  have  not  the  pre- 
sumption to  suppose  that  I  possess  the  power 
to  injure  .an  author  of  such  established  repu- 
tation, yet  I  would  not  be  unjustly  susf^ted 
of  this  attempt ;  since  the  intention  is  the 
same  whether  the  hostile  spear  be  launched 
with  the  firm  vigour  of  Achilles,  or  feebly 
thrown  by  fhe  palsied  hand  of  Priam.  I  can 
iiavc  nowisn»  nor  is  it  expected  from  me,  to 
entef  into  a  comparison  of  the  respective  m«^ 


of  Juvenal.  The  passages  which  Mr. 
Marsh  appears  to  us  to  be  best  qualified 
for  translating^,  are  the  beautiful  poetical 
reflections  and  descriptions 'which  are 
occasionally  interspersed  with  the  splen* 
did  declamation  and  powerful  invective 
of  the  great  satirist ;  he  has  been  less  suc> 
cesful  in  translating  into  his  version  the 
rapid  and  commanding  eloquence  of  the 
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•nfeinal.  The  want  of  eminent  success 
in  the  translation  of  Juvenal  is  indeed  no 
disgraceful  failure ;  we  know  few  au- 
thors to  whom  it  is  so  difficult  to  ren- 
der justice. 

Mr.  Marsh  seems  to  have  aimed  at 
closeness  of  translation.  Few  modem 
versions  therefore,  when  compared  with 
the  originals,  are  probably  comprized 
within  so  small  a  number  of  lines.  Yet  to 
this  solicitude  Mr.  Marsli  appears  to  us 
to  have  sometimes  sacrificed  perspicuity » 
and  sometimes  spirit. 

The  following  passage  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  tenth  satire. 

"  Search  thro'  th'  extended  world  from  east 

lowest. 
How  few  with  real  happiness  arc  bless'd  j 
How  few  the  cloud  oferror  can  remove, 
'With  judgment  this  reject,  or  that  approve 
For  when  does  Reason  guide  our  nopes  or 

fears? 
What  plan,  at  first  successful,  but  appears 
Pregnant  with  evil,  as  we  still  proceed. 
And  wakes  repentance  for  th*  accomplished 

deed  ? 
Cohsenting  gods  have  oft  destruction  brought. 
And  ruia*a  thousands  by  the  gifts  they  sought. 
in  every  state  we  anxiously  pursue. 
And  still  mistake  fictitious  bliss  for  true. 
What  numbers  boasting  the  resistless  force 
Of  eloquence,  arrested  in  their  course. 
Are  doom'd  to  perish  ?  Milo  mourned  his  end. 
Proud  of  his  strength,  who  strove  tough  oaks 

to  rend. 
But  most  their  wretched  destiny  bemoan. 
Whom  sordid  avarice  enslaves  alone ; 
At  whose  heaped  cofiers  others*  riches  fail, 
Ai  yields  the  dolphin  to  the  British  whale. 
*•  When  cruel  Nero 'Rome's  dread  sceptre 
swav*d. 
Fierce  bauds  of  soldiers  frequent  visits  paid 
1  o  wealthy  nobles,  guarding  ev*ry  door  ; 
But  safe  from  tuch  mtruders  dwelt  the  poor. 
"  Tho*  small  thy  treasure,  and  deep  stiadea 
of  night 
Conceal  thv  movements,  trembling  with  af- 
fright' 
Would  ev'ry  breeze  assail  lliy  startled  ear. 
And  dancing  shadows  perrily  with  fear ; 
While  the  blithe  beggar  dreads  no  midnight 

foes, 
But  tunes  his  simple  carol  as  he  goes. 
«•  Yet  still  we  weary  heaven  with  this  re- 
quest, 
^  Increase  our  wealth,  ye  gods !  above  the 

rest." 
But  poison  lurks  not  in  the  homely  cup  : 
From  earthen  ware  securely  we  may  sup  : 
Then  must  we  justly  fear>  when  gen'rous 

wine . 
Sparkles  in  gold,  where  flaming  rubies  shine.** 

For  the  sake  of  those  readers  who  may 
%t  desirous  of  comparing  the  works  of 


Mr.  Gifford  and  Mr.  Marsh,  we  have 
selected  the  following  extract,  the  cor- 
respondent passage  to  which  we  have 
quoted  from  the  translation  of  tlie  for- 
mer gentleman,  in  the  first  volume  of  this 
Review. 

'*  B»it  think'st  thou,  those  escape,  nor  rue 
the  deed, 
Wliom  fell  remorse  devours,  who  hourly 

bleed 
Beneath  such  scorpion-stings  as  mock  con- 

troul. 
Where  wounded  conscience  liarrows  up  the 

soul? 
Severer  torments  must  the  wretch  pursue. 
Than  Radamanthus,  or  Caeditius  knew. 
Who,  haunted  day  and  night,  can  find  no 

•    rest,' 
But  bears  th* upbraiding  witness  in  hts  breast« 

"  The  Pythian  oracle  gave  this  renly 
To  Glaucns,  wavVing  if  he  should  dcnj 
His  trust,  and  by  an  oath  the  fraud  defend-—' 
*'  Desist ;  dread'punishmeiit  thy  doubts  sliaU 

end." 
For  he  inquired  how  best  he  miffht  proceed. 
And  if  Apollo  would  advise  the  deed. 
Thus  honest,  not  from  love  of  truth,  but  fear 
Of  ill,  he  found  this  sentence,  tho'  severe. 
Too  true ;  himself,  babes,  family,  and  all, 
Tho'  noble,  perished  in  one  couunon  fall. 
This  (ate  attends  the  first  assaults  of  siu  ; 
For  he,  who  deeply  mediutes  within 
On  guilt,  already  has  his  crime  begun. 
*«  But  what  if  really  finish'd?  what  if  done?" 
Perpetual  horror  must  the  villain  feel. 
Perpetual  dread ;  disgusted  with  each  meal. 
No  relisli  know,  while  he  pretends  to  eat. 
And  spills  the  goblet^  tyeasure  at  his  feet. 
Fine  rich  old  Alban  wine  offends  his  taste  ; 
With  better  still   the  sumptuous  board   i:: 

graced ; 
Yet  such  harsh  wrinkles  o'er  his  temples 

*  low'r. 
As  tho'  this  luscious  boverai^e  were  sour. 
Should  care  at  night  allow  some  short  repose. 
And  sleep  to  rest  his  quiv'riiig  limlis  couiposc. 
The  temple,  and  the  violated  shriiie 
Stalk  by  in  dreams,  and  threaten  wradi  di- 
vine ; 
And,  worst  of  aU,while  baih'd  in  sweat  he  lies^ 
The  dreadful  image  glares  before  his  eyes. 
Of   monstrous   height,    surpassing  human 

mould. 
And  bids  the  palid  wretch  the  whole  sad 

truth  unfold. 
•'  Yes,  these  arc  they  who  fear  the  light- 
ning's blast, 
Who  shiver  ere  thfc  first  faint  peal  \yt  past ; 
Nor  iudge  these  bolts  by  casual  tempests 

driv'n, 
But  dread  th'  avenging  ministers  of  heav'n. 
pscapd  this  dangcrj  with  new  grief  perplex  t. 
They  fear,  because  deferred,  still  more  the 

next. 
But  should  a  fever  fire  each  throbbinfj;  \  ein. 
And  sleep  be  bonish'd  by  excess  of  puin ; 
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Th6y  thlolc  thU  dreadful  scourge  by  hcav'n 

was  sent. 
That  they  too  justly  sufTcr  punishment ; 
lliat  with  diseases  gods  inflict  the  blow. 
And  hurl  those  weapons  at  mankind  below. 
To  sacrifice  a  lamb,  or  to  appease 
Their  Lares  by  a  crested  cock,  and  ease 
Thus  hope  to  ^ain,  alas !  they  never  dare. 
What  feels  the  sick'ning  sinner  but  despair  f 
What  victim  docs  not  more  desenre  to  live  ) 
IVliai  to  the  bad  consisteney  caa  give  I 
Dauntless  at  first,  they  sin  without  controul ; 
Then  cQiiscience  murmurs,  and  alarms  ibe 

soul  7 

But  nature  soon,  incapable  of  change. 
Recurs  to  her  old  habits,  and  will  range 
The  same  polluted  course.    Who  e%'er  found 
That  vice  could  be  restrain'd  in  any  bound? 
When  did  the  cheek,  that  once  forgot  to  glow 
With  innocence,  its  second  crimson  know  ? 
Whom  ever  did  a  single  crime  suffice  V* 

•  In  a  few  ];>assages»  Mr.  Marsh  appears 
not  to  have  e^ven  the  exact  sense  of  his 
eriginal«  for  instance 


■  *'  I  should  be  loath 


To  credit  this,  tho*  sanctioned  by  an  oath.'* 

Page  52. 

This  passage  is  addressed  to  the  para* 
site  of  the  fifth  satire ;  and  the  poet  tells 
him,  that  if  he  can  submit  to  such  dis* 

frace,  he  should  be  unwilling  to  admit 
is  testimony»  though  sanctioned  by  an 
oath. 

■•  Hence,  when  wc  supplicate  the  gods,  is 

|)Iain, 
Their  gifts  arc  oft  pernicloui,  alwnvs  vain." 

Page  144. 

A  sentiment  is  here  attributed  to  the 
poet,  though  we  are  persuaded  very  ;in- 
intentionafiy,  which  almost  touches  on 
impiety.  The  purport  of  tlie  poet's  re- 
Qiark  is  this,  that  the  objects  of  petitions 
are  often  either  su  pern  nous  or  perni- 
cious, for  the  sake  of  which  it  is  custo* 
mary  to  offer  adoration  to  the  gods.  Ru- 
perti  proposes  in  this  passage  to  read 
•*  mos"  for  "  fas  ;'^  we  tliink  however 
that  in  this  connection  fas  may  bear  the 
same  sense;  the    received  practice  of 


aiMis  which  they  te^arA  as  jUltifiabW 
and  consistent  with  piety i 

"  JPi/y  again— a  different  danger  hear, 
Tho'  scenes  like  these  demand  the  frequent 

tear; 
A  dreadful  trial  this,  tho*  fully  known 
To  many,  as  by  votive  habits  shown/* 

t^igel79. 

.  We  take  this  op|)Oitttnity  of  ohsenring, 
that  in  all  the  editions  of  Juvenal  whtcn 
we  have  seeny  this  passa^^e  appears  to  ns 
to  he  rendered  unintelligtble  by  the  want 
of  a  proper  punctuation.  The  poet  first 
relates  iJie  unusual  part  of  the  disaster  of 
his  friendy  that  the  -ship  in  which  he 
sailed  should  be  involved  in  flames  bj 
the  stroke  of  an  electric  meteor  in  the 
midstof  a  tempest.  After  thts  danger 
he  describes  the  usual  concomitant  cir- 
cumstances of  a  storm^  the  agitation  of 
the  ship,  the  terror  of  the  mariners.  See. 
<*  Now  ensues  another  kind  of'  danger ; 
hear»  and  again  exercise  yonr  pity, 
though  what  I  am  goin?  to  relate  is  a, 
dreadful  indeed,  but  txsmSL  circumstance 
of  such  calamities.'' 


*'  Quanquam  ^intcaetera,  sortis» 

Hjusdem    ])ars    dira   quidem,    sed   co^ita 
muhis." — xii.1^5. 

The  common  punctuation  is  the  fol- 
lowing, 

■     "  Quanquam  sint  cstcra  tortis 
£ju9dem:    pars  dira   quidem,    sed  cognita 

niultis/* 

In  the  best  editions  of  some  of  tlie 
best  authors  are  passages  which,  as  thejr 
now  stand,  are  unintelligible,  but  require 
only  a  better  punctuation  to  render  them 
plain.  Thus  in  the  following  passage  of 
lAvy  I  Omne  inde  tempus  suspensos.  ita 
tenuit  animos  usque  ad  lucem  alteram, 
ut  identidem  jam  inurbem  futurus  vide- 
,retur  impetus  primo  adventu,  t}uo  acces« 
semnt  ad  urbem,  (v.  39)  where  we 
should  most  probably  read    -  fu- 

turus videretur  impetus ;  primo,  adventu* 

&c.  ■  ■    deindc, tum,*-— -pos* 

treniu. 


AlT.  VI.  Tratulatwu  from  ihe  Grcekf  viz,  jirlstotl^s  Synopsis  of  the  l^trtueM  tmi  Fleets 
the  Similitudes  ofDemopbUus^  the  goiden  Sentences  t^  Democriies^  cmd  the  pythagoric  5r«« 
Ms^  mnih  the  Expl4inations  ofJamlfkus,  By  W.  Bridge  man,  F.  L,  S»  To  wicb 
are  added  the  pytba^otU  Sentences  of-  Demophiltu,  By  Mr,  Thomas  Tayloi. 
8vo.  pp.  135. 


THE  originals  of  these  pieces  are,  a 
tract  entitled  a  Synopsis  of  the  Virtues 
and  Vices,  printed  with  the  works  of 
.AristiPtlei  two  collections  of  apophthegms 


bearing  the  names  of  Demophilns  and 
Democrates,-«xtent  in  Calebs  Collection 
of  Opuscula  \  and  some  obscure,  fancifiil 
an4  loysuc  sayings^  called  f  ylbegorit 
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tymbdls*  preferred  and  illustrated  by 
Jamblichus  in  his  ProtrepticQn,  annexed 
to  the  edition  of  his  life  of  Pythagoras* 
printed  at  Heidelberg  in  1598,  in  Offi- 
ein^  Commelinii.  These  pieces  are  but 
of  little  value  }  the  translation,  in  those 
passages  in  which  we  have  compared 
It  with  the  originals,  in  general  does  suffi* 
tient  justice  to  tliem. 

The  following  is  a  Pythagoric  symbol, 
ivith  its  comment. 

SYMBOL  25. 

•'  Behold  not  yourself  in  a  mirror  by  the 
light  of  a  lamp.    - 

EZPLAKAttOir. 

*'  This  symbol  advises  us  in  a  tnore  Py- 
tbagoric  maimer  to  philosophize,  not  beuking 
Ourselves  to  tlie  imaginations  belonging  to 
the  senses,  which  produce  indeed  a  certain 
li^t  about  our  apprehensions  of  things^  but 
this  light  resembles  that  of  a  lamp,  and  is 
neither  natural  nor  true.    1 1  admonbhes  as. 


therefore,  rather  to  betake  ourselves  to  sclcn* 
tific  conceptions  about  intelleciual  objects, 
fiom  whicn  a  most  splendid  and  stable  purity 
is  produced  about  the  eye  of  the  soul,  re- 
sulting from  intellectual  conceptions  and 
intelligibles,  and  the  contemplation  about 
these,  and  not  from  corporeal  and  sensif)U; 
natures.  For  we  have  frequently  shown  that 
these  are  in  a  continual  flux  and  mutation, 
and  do  not  in  any  iranner  subsist  stably  and 
similar  to  themselves,  so  as  to  sustain  a  firm 
and  scientific  apprehension  and  knowledge 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  intellectual  vi« 
sion." 

A  singular  bibliographical  and  geo- 
graphical error  is  conmiitted  in  the  pre« 
face  (page  xiii.)  where  a  work  is  said  to 
be  published  at  Comelm^  the  name  of  a 
printer  being  converted  into  that  of  a 
place.  To  these  translations  by  Mr^ 
jBridgeman  are  annexed  the  Pythagoric 
sentences  of  Demophilus  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Taylor. 


Akt.  Vn.  The  U^oth  ofPlMo^  w*.  Uffifiy^  Dialogues  and  twelve  Eputles ;  trans^ 
iatedffom  the  Greek :  nine  of  the  Dialogues  ly  the  late  pLOYEa  Sydenham,  and  the  Re- 
mainder  by  Thomas  Taylok,  with  cofiwi  Notes.  4tD.  5  vols*  . 


OR££C£  is  a  country  which  must 
continue  through  all  ages  to  command 
the  admiration  of  mankind.  Though 
scarcely  surpassing  in  extent  of  territory 
the  single  provinces  of  many  modem 
kingdoms,  the  exploits  of  its  inhabitants 
still  remain  the  theme  of  our  celebration 
and  applause,  and,  what  constitutes  a 
more  powerful  and  interesting  claim 
upon  our  notice,  its  literature  is  in  a 
great  degree  the  parent  of  our  own« 
That  Greece  was  not  absolutely  the 
birth-place  of  the  sciences,  is  indeed 
highly  probable.  All  beyond  is  however 
lost  in  conjecture  and  uncertainty  ;  and 
from  whatever  country  Greece  mav  have 
received  the  seeds  of  knowledge}  the  cul- 
ture and  produce  is  her  own,  of  which 
Europe,  to  this  day,  receives  the  bene« 
fici^l  ejects. 

The  Roman  literature,  in  most  of  its 
departments,  is  little  more  than  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Greek. 

**  Graecia  capta  fcrum  cepit    victorcmj  et 

artes 
Intalit  agret  ti  Latio  ;** 

nor  was  a  Roman  able  to  give  much 
better  advice  to  his  countrymen,  than 


- "  Exemplaria  Grseca 


Nocturn&  versate  tnanu,  versatediumA.** 

Even  the  fierce  Saracens,  issuing  from 
their  unknown  wilds  upon  an  astonished 
^rld,  aft«r  they  had  obtained  a  short 
Ann.  Rir.  V»t..  III. 


settlement  in  climates  happier  than  their 
own»  felt  the  charms  of  philosophy,  if 
not  of  the  muses,  and  translated  into 
their  barbarous  idiom  many  of  those 
works  of  Grecian  science,  the  value  of 
which  the  degenerate  posterity  of  illus- 
trious ancestors  was  scarcely  able  to  ap- 
preciate or  improve.  Through  the  cor* 
rupted  channels  of  Arabic  translation, 
the  nations  of  the  west  received  the  first 
influx  of  returning  knowledge,  till  at 
length  the  fountains  themselves  became 
happily  accessible. 

The  first  race  of  scholars  was  em- 
ployed in  translating  into  Latin  thoss 
works  of  the  Grecian  masters,  which  in 
their  original  languages  were  yet  acres* 
sible  only  to  the  Tew.  As  modem  dia- 
lects were  improved  by  culture,  and  ad* 
vanced  in  estimation,  translations  into 
these  tongues  from  both  the  learned  Ian- 
guages  became  frequent,  and  were  of 
great  importance  in  their  effects,  both 
as  contributing  to  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  communication  of  ele- 
gance, copiousness,  and  precision  of 
style. 

Though  these  reasons  for  translation 
from  the  languages  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  have  in  a  great  measure  ceased 
to  operate  (the  elements  of  Euclid  being 
almost  the  only  work  of  tlicir  science 
which  still  retains  its  authority,  and  mo* 
dern    languages   seeming  to  have   re« 
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ceired  nearly  tht  whole  of  that  improve  *  Plato  htmself,  bendinij,  and  saxnetiniet»  * 
ment  which    they  are  capable  of  de-  -         "     • 

riving  from  the  imitation  ot  the  ancient), 
yet  such  is  still  the  importance  of  tlie 


ancient  literature  and  history,  that  it  can- 
not  but  be  desirable  that  every  valuable 
work  in  which  they  .arc, recorded,  should 
have  its  representative  in  those  languages 
of  modem  Europe,  which  are  most  cuU 
tivated,  and  which  possess  tlie  most  ex- 
tensive circulation.  An  Italian  printer 
once  ibrmcd  the  project  of  collecting 
as  many  translations  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  historians  as  weit  extant  in  his 
time,  and  of  procuring^  translations  o^ 
the  rest,  many  of  which  he  published  un- 
der the  whimsical  title  of  CoUana  Greca 
and  ColIaAa  I^atina.  A  similar  principle 
might  properly  be  extended  to  the  other 
departments  of  learning. 

In  conformity  with  these  kleas,  it  was 
with  pleasure  that  we  saw  announced 
for  publication  a  translation  of  the  en- 
tire works  of  Plato.  The  intrinsic  merit . 
of  this  writer  vmtit  be  acknowledged  to 
be  f'^^eat.  Amidst  the  wildness  ofmany 
of  his  speculations,  he  aboimds  with  en- 
larged and  ingenious  conceptions,  and 
the  beauties  of  his  style  are  of  the  highest 
order :  ille  non  mtelligendi  solum,  ted 
etiam  dicendi  gravissimus  atictor  et  ma- 
gistcr  Plato,  says  the  great  Roman  ora- 
tor. In  the  former  of  these  characters, 
he  stands  at  the  head  of  a  long  line  of 
philosophers,  who  have  often  perhaps 
corrupted  the  dictates  of  their  master  ; 
in  the  latter,  he  is  the  archetype  of  many 
subsequent  Greek  writers,  "w^o  abound 
in  imitations  of  his  style,  and  plagiarisms 
o(  his  expressions.  •*  Ex  illis  heroibus, 
quatuor  inprimis  posterior  setasctadmi- 
ruta  est,  et  ad  imitationem  vocavit,  Ho- 
mcrum,  Thucydidcm,  Platonem,  et  De- 
mosthenem.— — Quo  magis  antem  Plato 
ceteros  ingenio,  scriptorumque  multitu- 
dine  vicit,  eo  plures  nactus  est  imira- 
tores.'*    Ruhnken.  prxf.  Tim.  xxi. 

Some  may  perhaps  be  disposed  to  con- 
sider it  as  singularly  fortunate  for  the 
fitme  of  Plato,  that  the  translation  of 
his  works  into  English  has  been  under- 
taken by  a  professed  admh-er  of  his  doe- 
trines,  who  has  devoted  a  great  part  of 
a  laborious  life  to  the  investigation  of 
them,  and  who  is  almost  the  only  indi- 
vidnal  of  a  degenerate  age,  as  he  must 
consider  it,  who  retains  the  true  Plato^ 
tlie  enthusiast:!.  How  far  tliis  circum- 
stance has  operated  favourably  on  the 
present  translation,  we  are  however 
doubtful,  since  Mr.  Taylor  appears  rft«- 
thcr  to  have  derived  his  philosophical 
.  ideas  from  the  later  Flatonists,  than  from 


wis  fear,   forcing,  as  is  no  uncommon 
case,  the  words  of  tlie  master  to  an 
agreement  with  the  interpretations  and 
hypotheses   of  the  scholars.      Another 
circumstance  which  does  not  augur  very  • 
favourably  for  his  accuracy,  is  the  fre- 
quency of  the  censures  which  he  bestows 
upon  the  verbalists,  in  which  class  of - 
scholars  Ruhnkenius  himself  is  placed. 
We  must  liowever  allow  Mr.  Taylor  to  bft/ 
a  most  industrious  student*  .and  as  suchf 
his  work  is  deserving  of  our  respectful 
attention. 

This  arduous  undertaking  appears  to* 
have  been  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  dulbe  of  Norfolk,  who  has  thus 
set  an  example  of  mtmificence  in  literary 
patronage,  (we  do  not  mean  that  patron- 
age which  should  foster  indolence,  but 
that  which  may  enable  honourable  in- 
diistry  to  carry  useful  projects  into  exc-. 
cution,)  well  worthy  the  imitation  of  the 
ridi  and  great.  Mr.  Taylor  therefore 
prefixes  to  his  work  a  dedication  of  it  to 
that  nobleman,  in  which  be  gratefully 
acknowledges  the  patronage  bestowed  by 
him  on  the  first  English  traodation  of 
Mato,  to  exceed  that  which  was  grastedr 
by  the  Medicean  family,  the  Mecsenates 
of  their  day,  to  the  laboars  of  Ficinns» 
the  first  translator  of  Plato  into  Latin. 

The  first  extract  which  we  diall  lay 
before  our  readers,  is  a  curious  passage 
in  the  second  book  of  the  RepubUc,  which 
perhaps  contains  the  earliest  sutement 
extant  of  the  doctrine  of  the  division  of 
labour. 


"  A  city,  then,  said  I,  as  I  imagine,  Ukcs 
Its  rise  from  this,  lljat  none  of  us  happens 
to  be  self-sufficient,  but  is  indigent  of  many 
things :  or,  do  you  imagine  there  is  any  other 
origin  of  building  a  city  ?    None  other,  said 
he.    Tlius,  then,  one  taking  in  one  person 
for  one  indigence,  and  another  for  another ; 
as  thcv  stand  in  need  of  many  things,  they 
assemble  into  one  habitation,  many  compa- 
nions,  and    assistants;    and    to  this  ioint- 
habitation  we  give  the    name  city,    do  we 
not?    Certainly.      And  they  romually  ex^ 
change  with  one  another,  each  jiiduing  that, 
?f  he  either  gives  or  takes  in  exchange,  it  will 
be  for  his  advantage.  Certainly.   Coine  then, 
sai<ri,  let  us,  in  our  discourse,  make  a  city 
from  tlie  banning.     And,   it  seems,   our 
indigence  has  made  it.     Why  not  ?    But  the 
first  and  greatest  of  wants  is  the  prcpafniion 
of  food,  m  order  to  subsist  and  livg.    3yaU 
means.     The  second  is  of  lodging..    T^  • 
third  of  cloihinj: ;  and  such  like,    Jt  is  so*. 
But  come,  said  I.  how  shall  the  ciw  be  able 
to  make  so  great  a  provision  ?    Shall  not  one 
be  a  husbandman,  aneth^  a  mason,  sorar 
other  a  weaver?  or  shall  w*  add  to,tlie|n  a 
shoemaker  or  some  other  of  those  who  nii- 
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Ulster  to  life  Hcc^s'sarieft  of  the  body  ?  Cer- 
tainly. So  that  the  most  indigent  ctty  inlghl 
eoosist  of  four  or  five  men?  It* seems  so. 
But  what  now  ?  must  each  of  those  do  his 
work  for  them  ail  in  common?  As,  the 
husbandman,  being  one,  shall  he  prepare 
food  for  four  i  and  consume  quadruple  time, 
and  labour,  in , preparing  food,  and  sliuring 
it  with  others  ?  or,'  neglecting  them,  shall  he 
for  himself  alone  make  the  fourth  part  of  this 
food,  in  the  fourth  {Kin  of  the  time?  and,  of 
the  otlier  three  parts  of  time,  shall  he  eut* 
l^loy  one  in  tlie  preparation  of  a  house,  the 
other  in  that  .of  clothing,  the  oiher  of  shoes, 
and  not  give  himself  tronhle  iu  sharing  with 
others,  but  do  his  own  aflairs  by  himself?' 

"  Adimantus  said.  And  prol>ab}y,  Socrates, 
this  ^ay  is  more  easy  than  the  orhrr.  No, 
certainly»  said  I ;  it  weVi-  absurd.  For,  whilst 
you  are'speaking,  I  consider  that  ivc  are  born 
not  perfeniy  resembling  one  another,  but  dif- 
fering an  dispositjoi)  -,  one  being  fitted  for  do- 
ing one  thing,  and  another  for  doing  another : 
does  it  not  seem  so  to  yon?  It  docs.  But, 
what  DOW?  VVlictber  will  a'n)an  do  better, 
if,  being  one,  he  works  in  many  arts,  or  iu 
one  ?  \Vhen  in  one,  said  he.  '  6ut  this  I 
imagine  is  also  plain ;  that  if  one  miss  the 
season  of  any  work,  it  is  ruined.  That  is 
plaim  For,  I  imagine,  the  work  will  not 
wail  upon  the  leisure  of  the  workman  ;  but 
of  necessity  the. workman  must  attend  close 
upon  the  work,  and  not  in  the  way  of  a  by- 
.iob.  Of  necessity.  And  hence  ft  apnears, 
that  more  will  be  dotie,  and  better,  ana  %vith 
greater  ease,  when  every  one  docs  but  bnc 
thing,  according  to  their  genius,  and  in  pro- 
per season,  and  freed  from  other  things. 
Siost  ceruinly,  said  he.  But  wc  need  cer- 
tainly, Adimantus,  more  citizens  than  four, 
for  tiio«e  provisions  we  mentioned :  for  the 
iiusbandman,  it  would  seem,  will  not  make 
a  plough  for  himself,  if  it  is  to  be  handsome ; 
nor  j-ct  a  spade,  nor  other  instruments  of 
agriculture  :  as  little  will  the  mason  ;  for  he, 
likewise,    needs  many  things :    and  in    the 

ne  way,  the  weaver  and  the  shoemaker  also.' 
:  nolBor  True.  Joiners,  then,  and  smiths, 
and  other  &uch  workmen,  being  admitted  in- 
to our  little  city,  make  it  throng.  Certain- 
ly. But  it  would  be  no  very  great  matter, 
neither,  if  we  did  not  give  them  neatherds 
likewise,  and  shepherds,  and  those  other' 
herdsmen;  in  order  tliui.  hoih  the  husband- 
men may  have  oxen  for  ploughing,  and  that 
the  masons,  with  the  help  of  the  husband* 
men,  may  use  the  cattle  for  their  carriages : 
4nd  that  the  weavers  likewise,  and  the  shoe- 
makers, may  have  hides  and  wool.  Nor 
yet,  said  he,  would  it  be  a  very  small  city, 
having  all  these.  But,  said  1,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  set  down  such  a  city  iu  any 
such  place  as  that  it  shall  need  no  imporU- 
tions.  It  is  impossible.  It  ivill  then  cer- 
tainly want  others  still,-  who  may  import 
from  another  state  what  it  needs.  It  will 
want  them«  And  surely  this  service  would 
be  raiptv,  U  it  carry  out'nothitig  which  these 


want,  from  whorh  they  impwt'  what  they 
need  themselves.  It  e;oes  out  empty  in  such 
a  case,  does  it  not  ?  To  me  it  seems  so.  But 
the  city  ought  not  only  to  make  what  is  suf- 
ficient for  itself;  but  such  things,  and  so 
much  also,  as  may  answer  for  those  things 
which  they  need.  It  ought.  Our  city,  then, 
certainly  wants  a  great  many  more  husband- 
men and  other  workmen  ?  A  great  many 
more.  And  other  servants  besides,  to  im- 
port and  export  the  several  things  ;  and  these 
are  merchants,  are  they  not?  Yes.  Wc 
shall  then  want  merchants  likewise  ?  Yes, 
indeed.  And  if  the  merchandize  is  by  sea. 
it  will  want  many  others  j  such  as  are  skilful 
in  sea  affairs.  M!any  others  truly.  But  what 
as  to  the  city  within  itself?  How  will  tljey 
exchange  with  one  another  the  things  whicii 
they  ha\e  each  of  them  worked  ;  and  fof  the 
sake  of  which,  making  a  commanity,  they^ 
have  biiilt  a  city  ?  It  is  p'ain»  said  he,  io. 
selling  and  buying.  Hence  we  must  have  9 
forum,  and  moneys  as  a  symbol,  for  tho  sake 
of  exchange.    Certainly. 

**  If  now  the  husbandman,  or  any  other 
workman,  bring  any  of  his  work  to  the  fo* 
rum»  but  come  not  at  the  same  time  with 
those  who  want  to  make exchan^  with  him, 
must  he  not,  desisting  from  his  work,  sit 
idly  in  the  fortun?  By  no  means,  said  he. 
But  there  are  some  who,  observinj^  this,  set 
themselves  to  this  service ;  and,  in  well-rc« 
gulated  citicj,  they  are  mostly  such  as  ard 
weakest  iu  their  body,  and  unfit  to  do  any 
other  work.  There'they  are  to  attend  about 
the  forum,  to  give  money  in  exchange  for 
such  things  as  any  may  want  to  sell :  and 
things  in  exchange  for  money  to  such  as 
want  to  buy.  This  indigence,  said  I,  pro- 
cures our  city  a  nice  of  :»hopkeepers }  for,  do 
not  we  call  shopkeepers,  those  who,  fixed  in 
the  fopun,  serve  both  in  selling  and  buying? 
but  such  as  tntvel  to  other  cities  we  call'  mer* 
chants.     Certainly. 

'•  Inhere  are  still,  as  I  imigine,  certain 
other  ministers,  who,  though  unfit  to  serve 
the  public  in  things  which  require  under- 
standing, have  yet  strength  of  body  sufficient 
for  laboUr,  wfio,  selling  the  use  of  their 
strength,  and  cnlliii^  the  reward  of  it  hire* 
are  called,  as  I  imagme,  hirelings :  Are  ihev 
not?  Yes,  indeed.  Hirelinss  then  are,  it 
icems,  the  complement  of  the  city  ?  It 
seems  so.  lias  our  city  now,  Adimantus, 
already  so  increased  upon  us  as  to  be  com- 
plete ?    Perhaps." 

The  following  is  the  translation  of  the 
concluding  passage  of  the  Phaedo,  ex- 
hibiting  the  interesting  description  of  th« 
death  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
who  have  adorned  tlie  annals  of  Pagan 
philosophy. 

"  But  for   the  sake  of  these  particulars  * 
which  we  have  related,  we  should  undertake 
every  thina;,  Simmias,  that  we  may  partici* 
pate  of  virtue  and  prudcncft^in  theutesent 
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life.     For  the  reward  is  beautifuU  dtid  the 
hope  mighty.     To  affirm,  indeed,  that  these 
things  suhsist  exactly  as  I  have  described 
thetn,  is  not  the  province  of  a  man  endued 
'ivith  intellect.     But  to  assert  that  either  these 
or  certain  particalars  of  this  kind  take  place» 
with  respect  to  our  souls  and  their  habitation^ 
-r-since  our  soul  ap|)ears  to  be  immorul— - 
this  is,  I  tliink,  botU  Ijocoming,  and  desen-es 
to  be  haiarded  by  him  who  believes  iu  its 
reality.     For  the  danger  is  beautiful ;  and  it 
is  necessary  to  allure  ourselves  with  things  of 
this  kindy  as  with  enchantmerrts :  and,  on 
this  account,  I  produced  the  fable  which  yoit 
have  just  now  neard  me  iclaitf.     But  for  the 
sake  of  these,  it  is  proper  that  the  man  should 
be  contidem  about  his  soul,  who  in  the  pre^ 
lent  life  biding  farewell  to  those  pleasures 
which  re^rd  the  bodj  and  its  ornaments,  as 
thin^  foreign  frdni  his  nature,  has  earnestly 
applied  himself  to  discipline,  m  a  thing  of  far 
greater  consequence  ^  and  who  having  adorn** 
ed  his  8011I  not  with  a  foretgn  but  its  own 
proper  ornament,  viz.  with  temperance  and 
justice,  fortitude,  liberty,  and  tfutb,  ex|XK:ts 
a  migration  to  liades,  as  one  who  is  ready  to 
tle()art,  whenever  he  shall  be  called  upon  by 
fate.     You,  therefore,  (says  he)  Simmias  and 
C^bes,  and  the  rest  who  are  here  assembM, 
Will  eaeh  depart  in  tome  period  of  time  pus* 
terior  to  the  present ;  but 

"  Me  DOW  calling.  Fate  demands  : 
<as  some  tragic  poet  would  say)  and  it  is  al- 
tnost  time  that  I  should  betake  myself  to  the 
hath.  For  it  appears  to  me  better  to  w«5li 
myself  before  I  drink  the  jioisrm,  and  not  to 
trouble  tlie  women  widi  washing  my  dead 

•  **  Wlion,  therefore,  he  had  tliui^  spoken, — 
Be  it  so,  6«icmtes  (savs  Crito) :  bilt  what  or- 
ders do  you  lea%'e  to  thes«  who  ar«'  present,  or 
to  myself,  or  rrsjiecting  your  children,  or  any 
thing  else,  in  the  execution  of  xvhich  we  nin 
particularly  obliec  3'ou  ?  None  such  us  arc 
Aew  (rays  h<»)  Crito,  but  that  whivh  I  have 
always  said  to  you  ;  that  if  you  take  care  of 
yourselves,  you  uill  always  |K»rforni  in  what- 
soever you  do  that  which  is  acceptable  to 
myself,  to  my  family,  and  to  your  own  selves, 
ihoufih  you  should  not  promise  me  any  thing 
at  rretcnt.  But  if  you  neglect  youVselves, 
and  are  unwilling  to  live  accordiug  to  what 
has  been  now  and  formerly  9aid.  as  vestiges 
of  direction  in  your  course^  you  will  accom- 
plish nothtn^v  uhough  you  should  now  pro- 
mise many  rliin^s,  and  in  a  very  \ehement 
maitiier.  'We  shall  take  care,  therefore  (says 
C*rUo%  to  art  as  you  desire.  Hut  how  w<;^ild 
vou  be  buried  f  Just  as  you  ptcafie  (says  he), 
if  you  can  but  catch  me,  and  I  do  not  elude 
your  pursuit.  And  at  the  same  time  ^vntly 
bugbmg*  ami  addrt^sing  himself  to  us,  1  cau' 
not  persuade  Crito  (jsav*  he;  my  frIenJs,  that 
i  am  that  Socrates  wfio  now  dlsjjuirs  with 
you,  and  methodized  every  part  (»!  ihe  dis- 
<S)ur*i» ',  hut  be  thinks  iliat  1  am  he  whom 
he  will  shortly  behold  (tra<],  and  asks  how  1 
•ii^it  C6  be  bucK-d.  HuLall  that  lon^^didcourbe 


which  some  time  since  t  addressed  \oy6tk,  it 
which  I  asserteil  that  after  I  had  drimk  the  poi- 
son, I  shouW  no  longer  reinain  with  vou,  but 
should  depart  to  certain  felirities  of  the  bless- 
ed, this  I  serm  to  have  detlorcd  to  him  in 
vain,  though  it  was  wndenaken  to  console 
both  you  and  mvsclf.     Pro*n^se,  thcreforer 
(says  he)  for  me  "to  Crito-,  jfi«t  tlic  contrary 
of  what  he  promised  to  my  judges.     For  he 
promised  that  1  should  not  run  away ;  bur 
do  you  engage  that  when  I  die  I  shall  not 
s<ay  with  yon,  bi»l  shuH  depart  and  entirely 
leave  you ;  thart  Crito^  may  more  easily  bear 
this  separation,  and  may  not  be  afHicted  when 
he  sees  my  body  ertlier  tninit  or  buried,  as  if 
1  suffered  some  dreadful  misfortune;   and 
that  he  may  not  say  at  my  interment,  that 
S<Krates  is  laid  out,  or  is  carried  out,  or  i^ 
buried.    For  be  weH  assured  of  this  (says  he)r 
excellent  Crito,  that  when  we  do  not  speak 
m  a  beconfing  manner,  we  arc  not  only  cul« 
pable  with  respect  to  o«r  speech,  but  like- 
wise affect  our  sools  with  a  certain  evil. 
But  it  rs  proper  to  be  confident,  and  to  say 
that  my  boily  wfll  be  buried,  and  hi  such  at 
manner  as  is  pTeasfng  to  yoo,  and  which  your 
think  is  roost  agreeable  to  our  laws. 

«*  When   he  had  thtrs  spof:en,  he  rose, 
and  went  into  a  certain  room,  tliat  he  might 
wash  himself,  and  Crito  follwved  him:  buC 
he  ordered  us  to  wait  for  him.     We  waited, 
therefore,  accordingly,  discoursing  over  and 
reviewing  amotig  ourselves  what  had  been 
said ;    and    soinetim?s   speaking    about  his^ 
deutli,  how  great  a  calamity  it  would  be  ta 
«<;  and  sincerely  thinking  that  we,  like  those 
<vho  arc  dc-privcct  of  ihcirr  lather,  sliould  pass 
the  rest  of  our  life  in  the  condition  ot  or- 
phans.    But  when  he  luid  ^v-ashed  himself, 
■nis  s<rns  were  bronijht  to  him  (for  he  had 
two  iJtiJc  trues,   and  one  corrsiderablv  ad- 
\-anced  in  age)  and  the  women  belonging  to 
his  fatnilv   nfjcwi^sc  e:iine  in  to  him  :    bur 
when  he  hid  sixiken  u\  them  before  Crito, 
and  hud   left   ihctn  such  inninciious  as   he 
thought  jiroper,  he  Ordered  tlfe  boy 5  and  wo- 
men to  depart :  and  ho  hiinsdf  returned  ta 
tis.     And  it  was  now  near  the  setting  of  the 
sun  :  for  he  had  been  ahs»cnt  a  long  lime  in 
the  b3thin«»-roi)m.     But  ulien  he  aime  in 
from  washing,    he  »;tt  down;    and  did  nor 
speak  much  .if«erwards.     For  then  the  ser- 
vant of  the  eleven  magistraics  came  in,  and 
standing  near  him,  I  Ao  not  perceive  that  in 
you,  Socrates,  says  he,  which  1  have  taken 
notice  of  in  oiheri  ;  1  mean  that  they  are  an- 
gry with  mc,    and  curse  nic,  when,  being 
compelled  by  the  magistrates,  I  announce  to 
them  that  they  must  <)rink  the  poison.     l)ui» 
on  the  contrary,  I  have  found  you  at  the  pre- 
sent time  to  hi  ihe  most  generous,  mild,  and 
the  best  of  all  the  men  that  ever  catne  into 
this  place :   and,  therefore,  I  am  well  con- 
fiurett  ihat  you  arc  not  angry  with  me,  but 
with  the  authors  of  your  present  condition. 
You  know  those  whom  I  allude  to.     Now, 
therefore,  (for  you  know  what  I  came  to  trfl 
you)  farcucU/  aad  endcivQur  to  bear  this 
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Yifcessity  as  easily  as  potsiblf.  And  at  the 
fame  time  bursting  into  tears,  and  turning 
himself  away,  he  departed.  But  Socrates 
4ookins  after  him^  And  thou  tno  (says  he) 
farewell ;  and  we  ahall  take  care  to  act  as 
\aiiad\i«c.  And  at  the  same  time  turniag 
to  us.  How  courteous  (says  he)  is  the  beha- 
viour of  that  man !  During  the  whole  time 
of  my  abode  here,  he  has  visited  and  often 
-conversed  with  me,  aqd  proved  himself  to 
be  the  best  of  men  j  and  now  how  generously 
tie  weeps  oa  my  aceoniit !  But  let  us  obey 
him,  Crito,  and  let  some  one  bring  the  poi- 
son, if  it  is  bpiised  ;  but  if  not,  let  the  man 
whose  business  it  is  brut^  it  himself.  Bui 
Socrates  (says  Crito)  I  think  that  the  sun  still 
hangs  over  the  mountains,  and  is  not  yet  set. 
^noTat  the  same  time  I  have  known  otiiers 
who  have  drunk  the  poison  very  late,  after  it 
was  announced  to  them;  who  have  supped, 
and  dniuk  abundantly;  and  who  have  en- 
joyed the  objects  of  their  love.  Therefore, 
do  not  be  ia  such  haste,  for  there  is  yet  time 
enough.  Upon  this  Socrates  repliell.  Such 
men,  Crito,  act  wiih  great  propriety  in  the 
manner  you  have  described  (for  they  think 
to  derive  some  advantage  by  so  doinc;),  and  I 
also  with  great  propntty  shall  not  art  in  this 
manner.  For  I  do  not  think  1  <tliall  gain 
any  thing  by  drinking  it  later,  except  becom- 
ing  ridiculous  to  mvself  through  acsirine  to 
Jive,  and  being  sparins^  of  life  when  nothing 
"of  it  any  longer  rcgiain*.  Go,  then  (sa\s  Uc) 
Be  per^uadetl,  and  conipiv  with  my  ri^nncst. 

"  Then  Crito,  he-iring  this,  ftave  the  si^n 
to  th^  boy  that  stood  nvAT  him.  And  the 
boy  departinz,  and.havin}^  staid  for  ^onic 
time,  came,  l>n:rj;ing  with  him  the  person 
tliat  wa»  to  administer  the  poi<>oii,  and  who 
brought  it  properly  prepared  in  a  cup.  But 
So<-rate«,  beholding  the  man — Ii  1*  weU,  my 
fr  end  (says  he)  j  but  what  is  prf>|)er  to  do 
-nith  it?  for  you  are  knowing  in  these atlairs. 
You  have  nothing  the  lo  <lo  (savs  he)  but 
when  you  have  drunk  it  to  v>*alk  about,  till  a 
heaviness  takes  pl«i£e  in  your  legb  ;  and  after- 
wards lie  down ;  this  is  tite  manlier  in  which 
yo'i  should  act.  And  at  tlie  same  time  he  ex- 
;«-:ideJ  t]\e  cgp  to  SocraK^s.  But  Socraie^  re* 
•  etved  it  fromi  nim,and  indeed.  Echecrates,  with 
j(reatrheextulnr«a ;  neitber  trembling,  nor  iuf<» 
icriiigany  alte.r4i^n  furtht^  wQr!>e  in  hi$  cu]r)ur 
pr  countenance  :  but,  as  he  was  accustomed 
to  do,  bi*holdin<|t  th^^  man  wiih  a  buU-|ikc  a^- 
pect.  What  say  you  (^ays  tic)  re> peeling  this 
potion  ?  Is  it  uwful  to  luakc  a  hbation  of  it, 
Qr  not?  Wc  only  bfuisc  (ray^  li^),  S<»crute5» 
as  much  as  we  tlunk  sutHcleut  for  the  put:* 
po&e*  1  understand  }ou»  (^ays  he) ;  X^ui  ii  ii| 
certainly  both  lawful  and  proper  to  pray  tq 
the  gods,  tiiat  my  deuartur^  (Voni  hence  thi- 
th(»r  raav  b«  atttudea  wi^h  prosperous  for- 
tune ;  w^ich  1  entreat  them  >o  grant  n^ay  be 
the  case.  And  at  the  ^ame  time  ending  his 
discourse,  he  drank  the  poisoi>  with  exccitd- 
ing  facility  and  alacrity.  And  thus  fAV,  in- 
dited, the  gn^Lter  jyart  of  us  were  tolembly 
veil  able  to  x^tfain  from  wc^^pin^^ :  but  wheii 


we  sa%v  him  drinkinc;,  and  that  he  hac?  drunk 
it,  we  could  no  longer  restrain  our  tear^. 
But  from  me,  indeed,  notwirhsiandiog  the 
violence  which  1  employed  in  clieckijig  them, 
they  iiourd  abundantly;  so  that*  covering 
myself  with  my  utanlle,  I  deplored  niy  mis- 
fuftune.  I  did  nut  ind^^cd  weep  for  lum,  but 
for  my  own  fortune ;  considering  what  an  as- 
sociate I  should  bedcpri\c<l  of.  Bvit  Crito, 
who  was  not  aUc  to  restraiti  his  tears,  was 
compelled  to  rise  before  me.  And  Ajx>no- 
dorus,  who  during  the  whole  time  prior  lo 
this  had  not  ceased  from  weeping,  then  wept 
aloud  with  great  bitterness }  so  that  he  infect- 
ed all  who  were  present,  except  Socrates. 
But  Socrates,  npon  seeing  this,  exclaimed— 
What  are  you  domg,  excellent  men  ?  Fois 
indeed,  1  principally  sent  away  the  wxmen» 
lest  thev  should  produce  a  disturbance  of  this 
kind.  For  1  have  heard  that  it  is  proper  to 
die  joyfully,  and  with  propitious  omens.  Be 
quiet,  therefore,  and  summon  fortitude  to 
your  ussistance.  Wlien  wc  heard  this  wc 
blushed,  and  restrained  our  tears.  But  he, 
when  he  found  during  his  walking  that  his 
legs  felt  heavy,  and  had  told  us  so,  laid  him- 
self down  ill  a  supine  position-  For  the 
man  had  ordered  him  so  to  do.  And  at  the 
same  time  he  who  gave  him  the  potsoii, 
touching  htm  at  intcn'aU,  considered  hit 
feet  and  legs,  and,  after  he  had  vehemently 

Sressed  his  foot,  he  asked  him  if  he  felt  it. 
lut  Sm^nues  answered  he  did  not.  And  af* 
ter  this  hea^in  pre»sed  his  thighs:  and  thus 
ascending  with  his  hand,  he  shewed  us  that 
he  was  cold  and  stiff.  And  Socrates  also 
touched  himself,  and  said,  that  when  the 
poison  reached  his  heart,  he  should  then 
leave  us.  But  now  his  lower  Ijelly  was  al- 
most cold  ;  wlicn  uncovering  himself  (for  he 
was  covered)  he  said  (which  were'  his  last 
words),  C.'rito,  wc  owe  a  cock  to  Tl^scula- 
pius.  ]>ischarge  this  debt,  therefore,  for  tne, 
and  do  not  neglect  it.  It  shall  be  done  (says 
Crito)  ;•  but  consider  whether  you  have  any 
other  commands.  To  this  enquiry  of  Crito 
he  made  no  reply ;  but  shortly  after  moved 
himnelf,  and  tne  mnn  coveted  him.  And 
Socritcs  fixed  his  eyes ;  which  when  Crito 
perceived,  he  closed  his  mouth  and  eyes* 
This,  Ivcbecrates,  was  the  end  of  onr  asso- 
ciate ;  a  inan,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  best 
of  those  whoin  we  were  acquainted  with  at 
that  time,  and,  bebidcs  this,  the  most  pru- 
dent ^ud  just/* 

Fidelity  is  the  first  reqtiiuteof  a  tran»» 
la  tor.  For  the  purpose  of  estimating-  th  e 
merit  of  Mr.  Taylor's  performance,  to 
this  respect,  we  have  formed  a  close 
comparison  of  the  transhtion  of  the  Phse-: 
4o  with  the  original ;  which  dialogue  w« 
have  selected,  not  from  any  knowledge 
that  the  version  of  it  is  executed  with  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  accuracy  than 
that  of  the  rest,  but  because  it  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  and  ii>tert*stine  of  Pla- 
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to's  \rorks.  Tlic  r«rsult  of  this  ezaitiina- 
tjon  we  shall  here  lay  before  our  readers. 

P.  255>  **  Ai}d,  indccdv  in  the  former 
part  of  1117  life,  I  considered  that  lliis 
dream  persuaded  and  exhorted  me  re- 
specting what  I  should  do,  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  in  the  races  arc  exhort- 
ed ;  for>  by  persuading  me  to  exercise 
music,  it  signified  that  I  should  labour 
in  philosophyy  which  is  the  greatest  mu* 
sic.-* 

Tb^origtnal  of  this  passage  stands  thus: 
^c^i  iyta  iv  yt  ru  jffoo<r^i¥  XJS^^Vy  ^^^f 
in^ixrlov^  rovro  CwtT^o^Sxifov  auto  /aoi 
m'a^AX,eXiV£(r^ai     rs     kcu      fTriXfXsvciy, 

Hat  Sfjkm  oMxa  to  cvmrtriti^y  oiri^  iir^GLT" 
roy,  'ro'jro  ftrtxcXcuctV^   /xouo-iktiv  tsrofftv, 

fl*i>cT)7,  sppov  Jk  TOUTo  •nrf^TTOMToy.  Phxd. 
364.  ed.  Forst. 

A  literal  translation  of  these  lines  is 
ihe  following,  by  which  it  will  appear 
how  far,  in  this  insunce,  Mr.  Taylor  has 
deviated  from  accuracy.  "  And  for- 
merly,  indeedi  I  suppose  that  it  persuaded 
and  exhorted  me  to  persevere  in  that  in 
which  I  was  already  engaged,  like  the 
spectators,  who  give  continued  exhorta- 
tions to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
race  ;  that  thus  the  vision  prompted  me 
to  that  in  which  I  was  already  employed, 
the  exercise  of  music,  philosophy  being 
the  chief  music,  and  my  exertions  being 
already  engaged  in  it."  The  reader  need 
not  be  reminded  of  the  extensive  sense  in 
which  the  word  music  was  employed  by 
jhe  ancient  Greeks. 

P.  261.  **  Though  perhaps  it  may 
seem  wonderful  to  you,  chat  it  would  be 
better  for  those  men  to  die,  in  whom  it 
would  be  unholy  ta  benefit  themselves 
by  suicide,  and  who  ought  to  expect  some 
other  as  a  benefactor  on  this  occasion. 
Ok  h  PfXTiov  Tf3"vatv«t,  9'av^arw 
irco;  ffQh  faivnTAiy  H  rcvyois  to*;  av^ 
3'^u?roK  p.D  i(r^9V  avrovi  ixwrti^^  tv  tfemvy 
«iAA,^  ftXAoir  ^fi  wftfJt^Ht^  ffvi^ymiy*  166. 
The  meaning  of  tliis  very  plain  senteaoe 
is  the  following  :  ••  But  with  respect  to  . 
those  to  whom  death  would  be  advan« 
tageotxs,  it  perhaps  appears  wonderful  to 
youf  that  it  should  be  an  act  of  impiety 
in  sofrh  men,  to  confer  that  benefit  on 
themselves ;  and  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
await  another  benefactor.'^ 


P.  263.  "  For  such  a  one  will  by  ttO 
means  think  that  he  shall  be  better  taken 
care  of  when  he  becomes  free.*'  In  the 
original,  **  for  he  Will  not  think  that  he 
shall  be  able  to  take  better  cape  of  him- 
self," dec. 

P.  263.  "  But  let  us  first  consider  what  "^ 
that  is-  which  it  appears  to  me  Crito  some 
time  since  was  desirous  of  sayingV  more 
accurately,  "  which  Crito  appears  to  me 
to  have  been  for  some  time  desirous  of 
saying." 

J^{i,  "  For  he  says,  that  those  who  dis* 
piite  become  too  much  heated,  and  that 
nothing  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  intro- 
duced witli  the  poison^  sinCe  those  who  do 
not  observe  this  caution  are  somc;time$ 
obliged  to  drink  the  poison  twice  or  thrice. 
iuy  i&  o\iiiv  rotamou  'srfiOir^sMiv  ru  ^«^« 
jwaxw.  That  it  is  not  right  to  brings 
such  a  state  of  body  to  the  poison.'* 

P.  26-1%  Not  actively,  "  have  concealed 
from  others,'*  but,  "  havfc  not  been  ob- 
served by  others." 

269.  "  For  all  wars  arise  through  the 
possession  of  wealth  ;**  properly,  "  on 
account  of  the  possession  of  wealth,"  or 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  it. 

271 .  "  For  if  they  are  on  all  sides  ene- 
mies  to  the  body," — "  for  if  they  are  ia 
every  respect,"  &c. 

27iJ.  •*  Such  virtue  does  not  merit  to 
be  called  even  a  shadbwy  description— 
fMTi  tryiixy^xpa.  rtf  t»  n  Toiaum  «f«Tij. 
Consider  whether  such  virtue  be  not 
merely  a  shadowy  outline.*' o^*  is  under- 
stood.    Bos,  Ellips.  Gnec.  281. 

P.  276.  "  But  whether  or  not  my  ex- 
ertions will  be  properly  directed,  and 
whether  1  shall  accomplish  any  thing 
when  I  arrive  thither,  I  shall  clearly  kno w» 
very  shortly,  if  divinity  pleases^  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me."  '1  his  sentence  is  translated 
with  singular  inaccuracy.  The  original  is, 

txiifre  iK^ovre^  to  caft^  ttO'Oft.tb'otf  i»¥ 
S-ipj  iSiAij,  okiyov  uVtij oj/,  «c  tf*o*  ^o>ut. 
187.  But  whether  my  exertions  have  beea 
properly  directed,  and  whether  I  have 
accomplished  any  thing,  1  shall  clearly 
know  vefy  shortly,  when  I  arrive  thi- 
ther, if  divinity  pleases,  as  it  appears  to 
me." 

P.  280.  "  But  just  as  if  there  should 
be  such  a  thing  as  falling  asleep,  without 
recurring  to  a  vigilant  state,  generated 
from  a  sleepy  condition}  you  £iow  tha*( 
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aU  lhiag»  would  3ll«ngth  exhibit  the  de* 
l<|isions  of  Endymion,  «nd  would  no- 
V^ere  present  themselves  to  the  view, 
because  every  thing  else  would  suffer  the 
lame  as  happened  tohimyviz«would  belaid 
asleep.  Xn^tfv  Tfir  EyivfAuaf»  airoiuj^uu 
w«nild  make  the  sleep  of  Endymton  ap- 
pear but  a  trifle." 

P.  S85,  ««  Must  we  not  therefore  con- 
less,  that  when  any  one,  oa  beholding 
lome  particular  thin?,  understands  that 
he  wishes  this  which  I  now  perceive  to  be* 
such  as  somedtingelse  is ;  but  that  it  is  de- 
ficient, and  iFdlls  short  of  its  pericction  ?*» 
— 'J'his  sentence  is  totally  inaccurate.-^ 
Ovxovy    ojxoAoyoujUfv,   otm  rig  t*   *owi^, 

mOJJOTJ      OTi    |3ovX£Tfi»4  fASUj    TOUT«     Q    UVU 

tyM  •(My  fi»u  iiou  oAAa  t»  t«(7v  9¥r<4y^ 
9¥iti  k^  )c.  T.  A.  Must  we  not  there- 
fore confess,  when  any  one  observing  an 
object,  perceives  that  it  wishes  (for  in-* 
itance,  die  visible  object  now  preseilt  tQ 
piy  eyes)  .to  become  such  as  something 
else ;  namelr,  some  one  of  the  real  es^ 
sences,  but  fefls  short,  &c,''  Plato  is  here 
speaking  of  the  appetency  of  sensible  ob- 
jects to  their  archetypes,  or  ideas,  with* 
out  a  power  of  attaining  the  same  per* 
fection  of  being. 

Ibid.  ^  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that 
we  roust  previously  have  known  equal  ih 
self  before  that  time,  in  Which,  from  first 
seeing  equal  things,  we  understood  that 
we  desired  all  these  to  be  such  as  equrti 
itielff  but  that  tliey  had  a  defective  sub- 
sistence." Similarly  inaccurate.  '«Itis 
necessary,  therefore,  that  we  must  have 
had  a  knowledge  of  equality  itself  before 
that  time,  when  first  seeing  equal  objects, 
We  perceived  that  all  these  things  have 
an  appetency  to  be  such  as  the  equali  but 
possess  an  inferior  subsistence.'' 

P.  287.  •*  But  when  did  our  souls  re- 
ceive this  science  ?  for  they  did  not  receive 
them  from  those  from  whom  we  are  bom 
men.  ^y  yg^Q  jy^  Up*  i\j  ytyoifotiAiv  ayS"- 
(unroi*  plainly,  "  not  since  thd  period 
.when  we  were  bom  men." 

P.  288.  <' But  you  and  Simmias  appear 
to  me  still  more  earnestly  to  discuss  this 
assertion  in  a  very  pleasant  manner.  See* 

rour«y  iiOk'w^ay^wt»i9aab»i  rov  Aoyoif 
sTi  ^et>JiOv.  You  and  Simmias  appear 
to  me  to  be  desirous  of  discussing  this 
^reasoning  more  closely." 

P.  289.  «  But  from  whence,"  says 
^^a  "  0  So^rates;  can  a  man  acquire 


$kill  in  such  enchantment  ?"  "  Where,  O 
$ocrate$9  shall  we  find  a  skilful  enchanter 
of  this  nature.^' 

P.  291.  "  To  which  species  therefore 
of  tkiagifjcrmirly  and  uoio  afoUn  oft  does 
the  sotU  appear  to  you  to  be  more  simi-^ 
kr  and  allied  ?  xai  sy  r&iy  wfo^^ty^  x^» 
fx  rm  w¥  XfyofAtmv.  Both  from  the  ar- 
guments before,  and'those  which  are  now 
alleged." 

P.  299,  "  For  it  cannot,  in  anv  respect, 
be  possible  that  the  lyre  should  subsist 
when  the  chords  are  burst,  and  the 
chord)  themselves  are  of  a  mortal  na- 
ture i  but  the  harmony  which  is  connate 
and  allied  to  that  which  is  divine  and 
immortal,  will  become  extinct*  and  pe- 
rish, prior  to  (he  moritl  afkture  iis^. 

OvJl/A4»    Y^(     f^X^m    9k¥    U%j    TIH^    /»Hl 

it  «f[/tMki*ar  «(irtAtt^Ma»i»  rwf  rou  deioii 
▼s   XAt  ok^wmrvy  ofM^y^   n  %ou  Su)h 

S3a  For  ft  is  impossible  that  the  lyre, 
and  the  chords,  whieh  are  of  a  mortal 
nature,  should  still  continue  to  subsist, 
thoo^  the  chords  are  broken  ;  but  that 
the  harmony,  which  is  connatural,  and 
of  kindred  birth  to  that  which  is  divine 
and  immortal,  should  perish  before  the 
mortal  part." 

P.  30^  ••  But  no  one  should  say,  that 
this  death  and  dissolution  of  the  body, 
which  also  introduces  destmction  to 
die  soul,  can  be  known."  This  sentence 
should  have  been  connected  with  the  pre* 
eeding,  and  have  proceeded  thus :  ^  and 
should  say,  that  no  one  can  distinguish 
that  death  and  dissolution  of  the  body, 
which  brings  destmction  to  the  soul." 
The  philosopher  is  speaking  of  a  possible 
hypothesis  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
soul,  which  should  suppose  it  to  transmi- 
erate  from  one  body  to  another,surviving 
uieir  successive  dissolutions;  but  at  last 
to  expire  with  tome  one  of  the  diffme  it 
frames  with  which  it  is  connected,  though 
that  death  of  the  body  which  communis 
oates  destmction  to  ttie  soul,  cannot  be 
distinguidied  from  others. 

P.  3104.  <«  As  in  the  river  Euripus." 
We  know  not  why  the  Euripus  is  deno^ 
minated  a  river.  It  would  be  as  proper 
to  speak  of  the  river  Hellespont. 

In  p-  815  occurs  a  singular  inaccu* 
racy,  n-om  which  Mr.  Taylor  would  ^p* 
pear>  in  that  passage,  to  have  translated 
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from  the  LatiO  version,  without  consult- 
in^  die  Greek  original.  1'he  Greek  is 
unambiguously  ^wTtfjr  wxov/ ;  the  Latin 
ambfguously,  cursom  secundum,  which 
IWr.  Taylor  has  rendered  "  a  prosperous 
voyage."  The  wordTrXw,  standing  alone, 
sometimes  appears  to  have  the  significa- 
tion of  a  prosperous  voyage,  as  in  Thu- 
cydides.  III.  3. ;  but  from  the  connection 
of  the  present  passage,  ^tvrt^s  vhbs  is  evi» 
dently  a  second  voyage. 

P.  320.  *•  For  then,  my  friend,  we 
spoke  cpncerning  things  which  possess 
contraries,  calling  the  contraries  by  the 
appellatipn  of  the  tilings  in  which  they 
reside  I  hut  now  we  speak  of  things 
wliich  receive  their  denomination  from 
the  contraries  residing  in  them,  r^rt 
fAtv  ya^j'tjfiXt^  vrsft  ruv   $y(ovr6n  rx 

rif  t>iuv(av  r»-ft)vvp»*  v\)v  ii  v£(i  txuvuv 
•UTwy,  (iy  t¥CPTm  f j^fi  Tijy  e7r«v*j|Mi«v  rot 
ewixa^ofAiva.  For  then,  my  friend,  we 
were  speaking  concerning  those  things 
which  possess  contraries,  calling  thero  by 
tlie  name  of  those  essences ;  but  now  re- 
specting those  essences  themselves,  from 
tiie  residence  of  which  in  them,  the  things 
deuominated  possess  their  title.'*  This 
passage  will  be  intelligible  only  to  those 
who  recoUect  the  Platonic  doctrine  of 
ideas. 

.  P.  329.  «  The  dregs  of  this  pure 
^arth."— "  The  dregs  of  this  pure  aether.** 
Such  are  some  of  tlie  inaccuracies  of 
this  translation  of  the  Phflcdo,  which  we 
presume  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  spe* 
cimen  of  tlie  work.  These  it  was  our 
fluty  to  point  out,  though  the  ofiice  was 
far  from  being  agreeable.  We  mean  not 
to  call  in  question  Mr.  Taylor's  know- 
ledge of  Greek,  or  his  merit  as  a  scholar ; 
we  are  convinced  that  a  great  fund  of 
Greek  words  is  imprinted  on  his  memory, 
that  he  has  read  and  transcribed  much 
Greek,  and  that  he  is  a  most  industrious 
student.  But  he  has,  in  this  instance, 
undertaken  a  lon^  and  difficult  work, 
^hich  he  has  peraaps  executed  amidst 
inconveivcncies,  and  with  too  much 
haste.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising, 
that  '  inaccuracies  and  imperfections 
should  occur.  We  are  also  sorry  that  the 
suspicion  excited  in  our  mind,  by  tlie  fre^ 
quent  expressions  of  contempt  which  he 
applies  to  verbal  criticism,  should  be  con- 
firmed by  the  experiment ;  and  that  he 
should  uppear,  notwithstanding  const* 
tlerablc  kuowlciige  and  talents,  to  have 


adopted  a  hasty  and  inaccurate 
thod  of  reading,  incident  to  those, 
foundations  of  whose  knowledge 
not  deeply  laid  in  grammatical  leamin| 
and  which  exposes  them  to  eontinu 
mistake,  even  in  passages  the  most  ea^ 
and  obvious.  On  this  subject  we  wiU 
avail  ourselves  df  the  words  of  Valcke^ 
naer :  <'  Ad  ea  nemini  patet  aditus,  nisi 
qui  prima  lingu«  Gra^css  rudimenta^-^ 
puer  tenaci  memoria  combiberit,  adeo  ur 
nuUo  tempore  ea  sibt  elabi  patiatur^ 
Hsc  qui  puer  neglezerit*  aut  adolesctn* 
tior,  vir  factus  in  scriptoribus  Grspcis  le-t 
gendis  versattssimus  ubique  locorom. 
hseret,  saspe  pedem  oiFendit  ;^d  minimo^ 
scrupulos,  et  in  parvis  gravit^r  labitur. 
Si  desideramus  nucleum,  cortex  frangen- 
dus  est,  et  cum  aliqua  amaritudine  per* 
ruropendus.  Sttidium  linguarum  in  onir 
versum  in  ipsis  primordiis,  triste  est  et  in« 
gratum,  sed,  primis  difHcultatibus  bnr 
probo  et  ardore  nobili  perruptis,  postea^ 
ubi  sanctissima  antiquitatis  mpnumenta 
versare  licet,  cumulatissime  beamur." 
Valckenaer  obss.  ad  origg.  Grs^.  p.  27^ 

After  having  made  these  observatibns> 
it  would  be  injustice  not  to  add,  that  the 
general  train  of  Pktp's  doctrines  an4 
reasonings  is  fairly  represented  in  Mr, 
Taylor's  translation  :  and  that  it  is  only 
in  the  occasional  occurrence  of  an  uz^* 
fortunate  sentence,  that  the  gros^  inaccu- 
racies which  we  have  reniiavked,  occur  ; 
and  which,  where  idie  passage  is  of  any 
importance,  may  generally  b^e  detectec^ 
by  being  unintelligible.  We  may  there* 
fore  justly  recommend  his  work  as,  on 
the  whole,  a  safe  book  of  reference  for 
the  English  reader. 

The  duty  of  a  translator,  next  in  im- 
portance to  that  of  fidelity  to  his  original 
IS  attention  to  a  certain  degree  of  pre- 
cision and  elegance  in  the  use  of  the  lan- 
guage into  wtiich  he  translates,  llie 
difference  in  the  structure  and  idioms  ox 
languages  renders  a  literal,  and  at  the 
same  time  elegant  translation  from  one 
into  the  other,  a  circumstance  totally  im« 
possible.  The  vocabulary  of  no  language 
possesses  words  answerable  to  the  whole 
compass  of  ideas :  every  tongue  has  there'- 
fore  terms  peculiar  to  itself^  which  can- 
not be  expressed,  except  by  periphrases^ 
in  any  other;  the  acceptation  of  words 
is  limited  by  custom,  and  the  structure 
and  arrangement  of  sentences  and  pe-. 
riods  is  dependent  on  the  principles  of 
the  language,  aiKi,  in  some  degree,  oh 
an  attention  to  the  harmony  of  its  sound^ 
As  the  translator  labours  ipr  the  us^  df 
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those  whose  language  he  employs,  it  is  an 
error  not  to  bestow  as  much  attention  on 
the  elegance  and  ease  of  that  language,  as 
faithfulness  to  the  spirit  of  his  author  will 
admit ;  at  the  same  time,  we  readily  ac- 
knowledjg^e  that  it  is  a  greater  error  to  sa- 
crifice to  a  scrupulous  solicitude  for  ele- 
gance, the  meaning  and  manner  of  the 
original,  of  which  it  is  the  object  of  the 
Tersion  to  present  an  imagfe.  Of  the  lat- 
ter of  these  faults  we  wholly  acquit  Mr. 
Taylor;  from  the  former  of  them  he  does 
not,  in  our  opinion, stan^  entirely  exempt. 
In  this  respect,  the  versions  of  Mr.  Syden- 
ham appear  to  us  to  be  far  preferable  to 
those  of  the  present  translator;  and,  as 
tliey /brm  a  part  of  these  volumes,  we  shall 
transcribe  a  passage  from  the  translation 
of  the  second  Aldbiades,  for  the  purpose 
pf  comparison. 

*'  Soc.  Did  not  then  the  poet,  whom  I  cited 
in  the  l)eginning  of  this  argument,  know 
somewhat  more  than  we  dp,  m  supplicaiing 
Jupiter  to  avert  from  us  what  is  evll^  even 
though  we  prayed  for  it? 

"  Alc.     Indeed  I  think  so. 

**  Soc.  The  Laccdauionians,  therefore,  O 
Alcibiades!  admiring  and  imitating  t^ls  of 
the  poet,  or  w^iether  they  had  of  themselves 
considered  the  subject  in  the  same  manner  as 
he  did,  e\XTy  one  of  them  in  pnvate,  and  all 
pf  them  in  public,  make  a  prayer  similar  to 
his;  for  they  beseech  the  gods  to  grant  them 
such  ^ood  things  as*  at  the  same  time,  are 
beautiiul ;  and  nothing  more  were  they  ever 
heard  to  piay  for.  According!)',  no  people 
iiavc  hitherto  been  more  prosperous  than 
tlicy :  and  if  it  has  happened  to  thcqi  not  to 
prosper  in  all  things,  it  was  not  because  they 
prayed  amiss,  but  because  the  gods,  1  pre- 
sume, have  it  in  their  choice,  either  to  grant 
a  man  thai  for  which  he  prays,  or  to  send 
him  the  reverse.  I  have  a  mind  to  relate  to 
you  somewhat  else  on  this  subject,  what  I 
once  heard  from  certain  elderly  men ; — that, 
in  the  dlHcTcnces  between  the  Athenians  and 
the  Laccdtcmonians,  it  so  fell  out,  that  when* 
(Tver  they  came  to  a  battle,  whether  by  land 
pr  by  sea,  our  ciiy  was  always  unsuccessful, 
and  was  never  able  to  get  one  victory  r — ^thac 
the  Atlienians  therefore,  uneasy  at  tiiese  mis- 
carriages, and  at  a  loss  for  some  contrivance 
to  jml  an  end  to  their  uressing  evils,  held  a 
council,  and  c^ine  to  this  conclusion,— that 
their  best  way  would  be  to  send  to  Ammon, 
and  consult  nim  \^Uat  ihey  should  do;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  ^sl^  him  this  question  fur- 
ther— on  what  account  the  gods  always  give 
▼ictoiy  to  the  Spartans,  their  enemies,  rutlicr 
than  to  them  -,  though  of  all  the  Grecians, 
we,  said  they,  bring  them  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  sacrifices,  f\na  those  thel'airpst  in  their 
kinds ;  and  though  %vc,  beyond  all  other  f;eo- 
ple,  havo decorated  llicir  icinpki  with  thcjne- 


sents  that  arehuhg  up  in  them,  and,  in  ho«r 
nour  of  the  gods,  have  m&de  yearly  proces-r 
sions,  the  most  solemn,  and  the  most  cosdy, 
and  have  paid  them  a  greater  tribute  in  money 
than  all  the  rebl  of  the  Grecians  put  together ; 
whilst  the  I^cedaemonians,  they  said,  neves 
regard  any  of  these  things  ;  but,  on  the  cou-* 
trary,  worship  the  gods  m  so  slighting  a  man- 
ner, as  to  make  their  sacrifices  commonly  of 
beasts  full  of  blemishes ;  and,  in  all  oiher  in- 
stances, fall  far  short  of  us,  said  tb«y,  in  ho- 
nouring the  gods ;  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
riches  they  are  masters  of  are  not  less  than 
ours.  When  the  ambassadors  had  thus 
spoken,  and  had  inquired  of  the  oracle  what 
tney  should  do  to  find  an  end  of  their  present 
misfortunes,  the  prophet  made  no  other  an-i 
swer  than  this ;  (for  without  doubt  the  ^od 
did  not  permit  him) :  sending  for  the  Athenian 
ambassadors,  he  spake  to  them  these  words : 
—Thus  saith  Ammon  i  he  saith,  that  he  pre- 
fers the  pious  addresses  of  the  Lacediemo- 
oians  to  all  the  sacrifices  of  the  Grecians.-* 
These  words,  and  no  more,  spake  the  pro- 
phet. Now  it  seems  to  me  that,  by  pious  ad- 
dresses, the  god  means  only  that  prayer  of 
theirs  ;  and  it  is  indeed  much  more  excellent 
than  the  prayers  of  any  other  people.  For 
the  rest  of  the  Grecians,  when  tney  have 
either  led  up  to  the  altar  oxen  with  their 
horns  gilded,  or  brought  rich  offerings  and 
presents  to  hang  up  in  the  temples,  pra^  for 
whatever  they  happen  to  desire,  whether  it  I  e 
really  good  or  evil.  The  gods  therefore, 
when  tney  hear  their  impious  addresses,  a  - 
cept  not  of  their  costly  processions,  sacri- 
fices, and  presents ;  so  that  much  caution  and 
consideration  seem  to  me  requisite  on  this 
subject ;  what  is  fit  to  be  spoken  to  the  gods, 
and  what  is  not.  You  wdl  also  find  in  Ho- 
mer sent  intents  similar  to  those  I  have  been 
expressing;  for  he  tells  us  that  the  Trojans, 
on  a  certain  night,  taking  up  their  quarters 
without  the  city  walls, 

In  honour  oftheble^t  immortals,  slew 
Unblemished  hecatombs : — 
and  that  the  smoke  from  these  sacrifices  was, 
by  the  winds,  wafted  up  into  heaven : 
Sweet  odoriProus  smoke ;  yet  by  the  gods 
Rejected,  and  the  8av*ry  taste  refused. 
For  strong  aversion  in  their  holy  minds 
Was  rooted,  apinst  Troy's  devoted  tow'rs. 
Against  th'  injurious  might  of  Troy's  proud 

king. 
And  *gaiiist  the  Trojan  people,  who  with- 
held 
Helen,  unjustly,  from  her  wedded  lord. 

**  It  was  of  no  advantage  therefore,  it  seems, 
to  them  to  sacrifice,  or  to  offer  presents,  lo 
the  gods  whom  they  had  made  their  enemies. 
For  the  divine  nature,  I  presume,  is  not  of 
such  a  kind  as  to  be  seduced  by  presents,  like 
those  whobC  trade  it  is  to  make  the  most  of 
tht'ir  money,  and  who  care  not  by  what  moans 
llif-v  arc  enriched.  Besides,  we  plead  very 
fuvl*^lilv«    in  our  expostulations  with   tlie 
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g;ods,  if  we  think  to  f^t  \ht  better  of  the  La- 
eedsmonians  .by  soch  argumeflts ;  for  it 
would  be  a  saci'  thing  indeed,  if  the  gods 
icgardcd  our  presents  and  our  sacrtficesy  and 
not  the  disposition  of  the  soul,  when  a  reii- 
povfi  and  just  roan  addressed  them.  Nay, 
m  my  opinion^  they  have  much  more  regard 
to  this  than  they  have  to  those  pompous 
processions  and  costly  sacrifices.  For  noth'm;^ 
Binders,  but  that  any,  whether  private  per^ 
«ons  or  civil  states,  kt  them  have  sinned 
against  the  oods,  and  against  men,  ever  so 
greatly,  niay  be  well  able  to  pay  the  gods  soch 
a  tribute  yearly.  But  they^.  not  beuig  to  he 
bribed,  disdain  all  that  outward  worship,  as 
•oiih  the  diTine  oracle,  and  as  also  saith  the  pro- 
phet of  the  gods.  1 1  seems^thereforcthat  justice 
and  prudence  are  honoured,  abore  all  uing^, 
by  the  gods,  and  by  men  too,  such  as  have 
good  sense  and  understanding.  Now  the 
pudentand  the  just  are  nontlier  penonathan^ 
»uch  as  know  what  behavioor  and  what 
speech  isprofier  to  be  used  in  o«r  intercourse, 
whether  with  gods  or  with  men.  But  I 
shouUI  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  what  your 
iboughts  ate  on  this  subject." 

In  our  extracts^  we  have  hitlieno  con- 
tented ourselves  with  passages  of  com- 
mon sense,  level  to  the  apprehension,  and 
congenial  to  the  sentiments,  of  all  man- 
Itind.  Our  readers  will,  hovev**",  per- 
haps expect  to  be  treated  with  some  of 
the  sublimer  doctrines  delivered  in  the 
academic  groves  :  and,  for  their  gratifi- 
cation,, we  piesent  them  with  a  passage 
irom  the  Parmenides ;  a  dialogue  which 
contains  the  essence  of  platonic  wisdom, 
than  which  treatise,  says  one  of  the 
•  greatest  masters  of  ancient  literaturei 
nihil  facile  abstrusius  reperias. 

•*  But  since  we  assert  that  we  speak  truly,  it 
is  likewise  necessary  to  assert  that  we  speak  of 
things  which  exist.  It  is  necessary,  llie  one, 
therefore,  which  is  not,  as  it  appears,  is ;  for  ifit 
is  not,  while  not  being,  but  remits  something; 
of  being  in  order  to  not  beings  it  will  inime- 
diaitelv  become  being.  Entirely  so.  It  ought, 
theretore,  to  have,  as  the  bond  of  nfit  to  be,  to 
be  that  which  is  not,  if  it  is  about  not  to  Ic ; 
just  as  being  ought  to  have  as  a  bond  not  to 
be  that  tchich  is  not,  that  it  may  be  perfeclly 
that  which  is.  For  thus,  in  a  most  eminent 
decree,  being  will  be^  and  non-lmng  will  720/ 
be:  being  participaiinz  of  essence,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  beutg  \  out  of  non-essence,  in 
order  that  it  may  obtain  to  he  non-being,  if  it 
is  about  perfectly  to  he  ;  but  non-being  parti- 
cipating of  non-essence,  in  order  that  it  may 
not  be  that  which  is  not  being,  but  partici- 
pating of  essence,  in  order  that  it  may  obtain 
to  te  non-being,  if  it  is  to  be  perfectly  Mo< 
7rhich  is  not.  Mo'?t  truly  so.  bince,  there- 
fore, non-bi'ing  is  present  with  being,  and  be-^ 
mg  with  non-bring,  if  it  n«;t  necessary  that  the 
une  also,  since*it  is'noi,  should  participate  of 


being,  in  order  that  it  may  ncthefti  Wn€* 
cessary.  Essence,  thereibre,  will  appear  with 
the  one,  if  it  is  not.  So  it  seems.  And  nor^ 
eiscucr,  since  it  is  not.— How  should  it  not? 
Can  any  tiling,  therefore,  which  is  affected  in 
a  certain  manner,  be  not  so  affected  whe'i  not 
changed  from  this  habit  ?-*-It  cannot.  Every 
thine,  therefore,  signifies  a  certain  mutation, 
which  is  affected,  and  again  not  affected,  in 
some  particular  manner.  How  should  it  not? 
Is  mutation  a  motion,  or  what  else  do  we 
call  it  ? — 1 1  is  a  motion.  But  has  not  the  one 
av>peared  to  be  both  being  and  non-being  f-*-* 
Ccrtainlv.  It  has  appeared,  therefore,  to  be 
thus  antf  not  thus  affected.  It  has.  The  one, 
therefore,  which  is  non-being  appears  to  be 
moved,  since  it  possesses  a  mutation  iVom 
being  into  non-being.  It  appear*  so.  But  if 
it  be  00  where  among  beings,  as  si  ai  Mf  in 
consequence  of  noiheing,  it  cannot  pass  else-* 
where.  For  how  can  it  ?i^ItwiU  not,  there* 
fore,  be  moved  by  transition.  It  will  npt. 
Neither  will  it  revolve  in  same ;  for  it  will 
never  touch  same,  since  same  is  being.  But 
it  is  impossible  that  non-being  can  reside  in 
any  being.  Impossible.  2*ift<?  owe,  therefore, 
which  it  not,  cannot  revolve  in  that  in  which 
it  is  not.  It  cannot.  Neither  will  the  one  hts 
altered  from  itself,  either  into  being  or  non- 
bcing  J  for  our  discourse  would  no  longer  be 
concerning  the  one,  if  it  was  altered  from  it- 
self, but  concerning  something  different  from 
tiiis  one.  Right.  But  if  it  is  neither  altered, 
nor  revolves  in  s/tmf,  nor  suffers  transition, 
is  there  any  way  in  wliich  it  can  be  moved? 
How  should  there?  But  that  which  is  im- 
moveable must  necessarily  be  at  rest,  and  that 
which  is  at  rest  must  abide  or  stand  still.  It 
is. necessary.  The  one  which  is  not,  therefore, 
as  it  appears,  both  abides  and  is  moved.  •  It 
appears  so.  But  if  it  be  moved,  there  is  a 
great  necessity  that  it  should  be  altered  ;  for, 
so  far  as  any  thing  is  moved,  it  is  no  longer 
affected  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  but  dif- 
ferently. Tliere  is  so.  The  one,  therefore, 
since  it  is  moved,  is  also  altered.  Certiinlv, 
But  as  again  it  is  in  no  respect  mo^ed,  it  will 
be  in  no  respect  altered.  It  will  not.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  the  one  which  isnot  is  moved,  it 
is  altered  ;  but  so  fiir  as  it  is  not  moved  it  is 
not  altered.  Certainly  not.  TAr  one,  there- 
fore, which  is  not,  is  both  altered  and  notalter«> 
cd.  It  appears  so.  But  is  it  not  necessary 
that  when  any  thing  is  altered  it  should  b^ 
come  different  from  what  it  was  before,  and 
should  suffer  a  dissolution  of  its  former  habit: 
but  that  a  nature  which  is  not  altered,  should 
neither  be  Generated  nor  dissolved  ?— It  is  ne- 
cessary. J  he  one,  therefore,  ir*tcA  is  not, 
through  being  altered,  will  be  generated  aed 
dissolved  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  from  its  not 
suffering  alteration,  will  not  be  subject  to  ei- 
ther generation  or  corruption.  And  thus  the 
one  wfiich  is  not  will  be  generated  and  dis«> 
solved,  and  will  neither  be  generated  nor  di»* 
solved.     It  will  not." 

In  the  execution  of  his  traaskitioai 
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Mr.  Taylor  profes5e»  to  have  availed 
himself  of  all  the  aids  which  Y^ere  placed 
within  his  power,  aroong  which  he  enu> 
aierates  the  few  translations  of  detached 
dialogues,  which  have  hitherto  made 
their  appeararice  in  English,  and  various 
editions  of  select  parts  of  the  works  of 
Plato. 

The  principal  object  of  the  translator, 
in  this  arduous  undertakine»  has  been,  as 
he  informs  us,  to  unfold  all  the  abstruse 
and  sublime  doii^mas  of  Plato^  as  they 
are  found  dispersed  in  his  worlu.  For 
this  purpose,  the  different  dialogues  are 
preceded  by  explanatory  introductions^ 
and  accompanied  with  copious  illustra- 
tive notes,  professioR  to  comprise  tl^ 
sttbstaoce  ofnearly  all  the  existing  Greek 
MS«  commentaries  on  the  philosophy  of 
Plato,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  such 
as  are  already  published.  These  have 
been  compiled  from  a  great  variety  of 
purees,  with  a  degree  otlabour  and  pa- 
tience deserving  orour  admiration,  what- 
ever we  think  of  the  object  of  their 
application.  "  In  accomplishing  this," 
says  Mr.  Taylor,  '*  I  have  presented  the 
reader,  in  my  notes,  with  nearly  the  sub- 
stance in  English  of  all  the  following 
qtanuscript  Greek  commentaries  and' 
scholia  on  Plato,  viz.  ;  of  the  commenta- 
ries of  Proclus  on  the  Parmenides  and 
first  Alcibiades,  and  of  his  Scholia  on 
the  Cratylus;  of  the  Scholia  of  Olym- 
piodorus  on  the  Phasdo,  Gorgias,  and 
Philebus ;  and  of  Hermeas  on  the  Phe- 
drus.  To  these  are  added  very  copious 
extracts  from  the  manuscript  of  Damas- 
c&us,  otfi  a^x^f  and  from  the  published 
works  of  ItocIus  on  the  Timseus,  Re- 
public, and  Theology,  of  Plato.  Of  the 
four  first  of  these  manuscripts,  three  of 
which  are  folio  volumes,  1  have  com- 
plete copies  taken  with  my  own  hand ; 
and,  of  the  copious  extracts  from  the 
others,  those  from  Olympiodorus  on  the 
Gorgias  were  taken  by  me  from  the  copy 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum ;  those 
from  the  same  philosopher  on  the  Phile- 
bus, and  those  frojn  Hermeas  on  the 
Phxdrus,    and  Damascius  iri^t    a^x^t, 

CRITICISM. 
Art.  VIII.     Tl>e  Synonymex  of  the  Latin  LanguagCy  alphahetkally  arranged  \  with  Critieul 
Duiertaf'iQtu  upon  the  Force  of  its  Prepositions,  both  in  a  simple  and  compounded  State^ 
By  John  Hill,  LL,D*  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  Unroernty^  and  Fellow  of  the 
Moyal  Society f  of  Edinburgh,     4'to.  pp.  .800. 

THE  remark  which  is  made  by  one    subject  of  the  present  work,  n  rwXoyav 


from  the  copies  in  tJ;^  Bodleian  library.'' 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  man» 
who,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  after  the 
labours  of  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Newton, 
becomes  a  convert  to  the  pliitonic  systems 
of  physics,  metaphysics,  and  theology? 
We  shall  not  imitate  die  contemptuous 
expressions  which  he  is  unfortunately  too 
apt  to  apply,  without  the  exception  of 
the  most  illustrious  names,  to  all  those ' 
who  differ  from  him«  that  is,  in  tlie  prp. 
sent  state  of  tilings,  to  all  mankind.;  but 
shall  only  express  our  regret,  that  talentJ 
and  industry,  which,  if  properly  directs 
ed,  might  have  been  productive  of  exn 
tensive  benefit,  have  been  diverted  into 
those  re^ons  uf  airy  speculation,  in  whiclv 
their  mo^  vigorous  exertions  serve  only 
to  estrange  them  to  the  furthest  distance 
from  subjects  of  truth  and  reality. 

To  those  readers  who  are  altogether 
unacquainted  with  the  extant  works  of 
Plato,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  ob- 
serve, that  they  consist  of  fifty-five  dia* 
loeues,  and  twelve  epistles,  on  various 
suLjects  of  physics,  metaphysics*  mora* 
lity,  civil  polity,  and  theology,  the  ge- 
nuineness of  far  the  greater  part  of 
which  has  never  been  called  in  question. 
They  have  been  formed  by  different  wri- 
ters into  different  arrangements,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  quaint  titles,  according 
to  the  mode  of  argument  which  they 
adopt,  as  gymnastic,  maicutic,  peirastic, 
agonistic,  endeictic,  anatieptic.  Their 
merit  is  that  of  vigorous  conceptions,  and 
lively  efforts  of  imagination,  conveyed  in 
a  style,  fipwing,  harmonious,  and  majes- 
tic ;  their  too  frequent  defect,  that  of 
wild  speculation,  supported  by  no  basis 
of  experiment,  and  confirmed  by  no  test 
of  truth,  sporting  with  argument*  and 
setting  reason  at  defiance. 
'  We  shall  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, expressing  our  warm  admiration  of 
his  diligence,  if  not  our  approbation  of 
the  object  of  his  labours  ;  he  has  merited 
the  character  of  one  of  die  most  indus- 
trious, we  regret  that  we  cannot  add,  of 
the  most  useful,  of  modern  scholars. 


of  the  ancient  critics,  respecting  the  dif- 
ficulty which  attends  the  attainment  of 
1^  axt,  may  be  properly  applied  to  the 


vntAsi*    Long.  sect.  vi.     To  distinguish 
the  nice  shades  of  diffo:^nce  bY  which 
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words  of  kindrec!  meaning  are  discrimi- 
nated ;  to  seize  with  precision^  and  display 
with  clearness,  the  fugitive  idea  which 
commanicates  to  terms  their  peculiar 
eiTnification  ;  is  oite  of  the  last  trtnts  of 
skill,  acquired  by  long  experience  and 
the  habit  of  accurate  investigation.  The 
difficulty  of  this  task,  in  no  case  iilcon- 
sider^ble,  is  much  increased,  when  the 
.  laQ^uage  which  is  the  subject  of  exami- 
nation has  ceased  to  be  in  oral  use,  and 
the  precise  import  of  its  terms  is  only  to 
be  collected  ftom  careful  reading,  and 
Hhe  laborious  comparison  of  scattered 
passages  in  which  its  wordf  occur. 

This  task,  Dr,  IJill,  ii)  the  work  before 
ns,  has  undertaken  to  execute  in  behalf  of 
the  Latin  langi^^.  The  important  suh- 
ject  upon  which  nt  treats,  is  by  no  inean$ 
new  in  grammar.     In  Greek,  the  work 
of  Ammonius,  an  anciept  grammarian^ 
somewhat  similar  in  design,  is  still  pre- 
served — De  adfinium  Vocabularum  Dif. 
ferentii.  In  Latin,  many  useful  hints,  re- 
lative  to  the  subject,  occur  in  several  of 
the  Roman  authors,   especially  Cicero, 
and  particularly  in  some  parts  of  his 
Tnsculan  Questions.  Severalof.the  Latin 
grammarians  have  touched  occasionally 
on  this  subject,  as  Nonius,  Donatus,  Cha- 
ri-iius,  Asconius,  &c.     In  the  remaining 
parts  of  Varro's  work  are  some  import- 
ant   passages   of  thb    purport.     Some 
fragments  of  the  Latin  writers,  treating 
on  this  branch  of  grammar,  are  brought 
together  in  Gotho&ed's  collection,  in  the 
article  entitled,  Veterum  Grammatico- 
rum  de  Proprietate  et  Differentiis  Latini 
Sermonis  Libelli,  p.  lS5i7.     Nor  has  it 
been  left  untouched  by  modern  critics, 
as  VfUa,  Popma,  and  others.     The  work 
which  seems  in  this  department  of  lite- 
rature to  have  acquired  the  highest  repu-' 
tation,  is  that  of  Girard  on  the  French 
Synonymes ;  and  the  example  has  been 
followed,  though  with  less  success,  in 
most  of  the  ponshed  European  natipns. 
It  is  a  curious  subject  of  enquiry,  whe- 
ther in  tlie  strict  import  of  the  term,  any 
words  are  found  in  the  same  language 
which  are  perfectly  synonymous.     Dr. 
Hill    admits    their   existence.    «*  Some 
words  occur,'*  says  he,  "  in  the  different 
languages,   so  strictly  equivalent,   that 
their  meaning  is  not  to  be  distinguished." 
This  appears  more  likely  to  be  the  case 
in  a  compound  language,  like  the  Eng- 
lish, formed  by  the  union  of  heteroge- 
neous parts,  than  in  one  of  more  simple, 
uniform,  and  original  structure.     Yet  it 
appears  to  us,  tnat  in  every  language 


there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  number  of  such  terms.  Jn 
the  employment  of  words,  much  depends, 
not  only  on  etymology,  but  on  subse- 
quent accidental  association  and  arbitrary 
usage.  The  subtleties  of  thought  are  in^ 
finite  ;  and  in  a  refined  language^  terras 
are  gradually  accommodated  to  them. 

The  strict  meaning  of  the  word  sy- 
nonymous, is  indeed  that  given  by  John* 
son,  and  already  alluded  to,  <*  expressing 
the  same  thing  by  different  words."  But 
it  has  been  found  convenient  to  extend 
the  term  from  this  narrow  acceptation, 
to  express  a  much  more  important  idea  ; 
the  correspondence  of  words  in  some  ge- 
neral signification,  while  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  particular  differences* 
Such  is  the  sense  in  which  the  word  i^ 
employed  by  Dr.  Hill. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  author  in  the 
investigation  of  the  terms  compared, 
may  be  most  properly  desfcribed  in  his 
own  words. 

'*  In  stating  the  powe^  of  the  different 
terms,  brought  together,  he  had  adopted,  of 
himself,  the  plan  of  Monsieur  P*Afcmbert, 
and  has  been  unifonply  guided  by  aq  express 
sion  of  the  point,  in  which  they  all  a^ee. 
Hcversing  afterwards  die  synthetic  method, 
bywhich  this  point  was  at  nrstapprehended» 
he  has  tried  to  shew  hy  a  variety  of  examples 
of  classical  authoriiy,  how  Ct^ch'of  the  terms, 
collated,  holds  of  tnat  general  (Jcfini^on^  to 
which  they  all  refer  as  a  standard. 

**  Tlic  truth  of  every  thing  advanced  is  t© 
be 'tried  hy  its  consistency^  with  the  instances 
(produced.  Thosp  instances  ma\%  to  some, 
appear  more  numerous  than  peeclfal.  They 
who  think  so  should  consider,  that  the  fufi 
force  of  terms,  in  a  sentence  beparated  froiA 
the  passiige  to  whieh  it  belongs,  is  not  equally 
clear  to  every  reader,  and  that  mere  skill  in 
the  language  does  not  aUviiys  unft>l4  it.  To 
a  real  philojogtst,  besides,  repeated  proofs  qf 
what  is  true  can  never  he  disagreeable. 
What,  to  the  eye  of  ^ome  readers,  was 'ob- 
scure in  the  first  instance,  may  be  luminous 
in  ihe  second  ;  and  at^sertions,  which,  in  re- 
spect to  one  combination,  appeared  doubtful* 
may,  in  apother,  prove  themselves  to  be  solld^ 
and  force  conviction. 

•*  To  fix  the  original  force  of  each  term, 
and  then  to  trace  the  intermediate  links, 
which  unite  this  with  its  most  remote,  is  an 
operation  often  diflScult,  and  sometimes  im-: 
priicticable.  In  the  age  jn  which  the  radical 
idea  was  laid  hold  of,  no  series  had  perhaps 
begim.  From  the  simple  train,  seen  imper- 
fectly, and  only  at  its  commencement,  in- 
voluntary deviations  may  have  takeq  place. 
Shades  of  meaning,  originally  distincl,  thus 
elude  the  sight ;  and  the  issue  of  a  chase  be- 
comes un  sal  is  factory,  in  which  th^  pursuer 
has  exhibited  both  pcrsevemne^  ^nd  skUl. 
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^  Wiih  this*  which  may  he  resided  as  an 
iinavoiduble  cause  of  difiicolty,  in  the  defi- 
nition of  teiTDs,  another,  sceminzly  accident- 
al ,  unites  its  force.  Between  their'Iiteral  and 
their  metaphorical  senses  there  may  have  e%-^ 
isied  a  sirug;gle,  in  which  the  former  has 
been  destroved.  The  metaphor,  in  such 
cases,  must  \>c  driven  from  the  place  it  has 
preposterously  assumed,  and  the  effects  of 
that  blunder  extinguished,  which  hai  been 
aanctioued  by  the  authority  of  use." 

As  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  wMch 
the  work  is  execnted  we  hare  selected 
the  following  article : 

**  Humidusy  Uvidus,  Madidos,  agree  in 

denoting  the  quality  of  wetness,  but  differ, 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  generated  and 
retained.  Humidus  implies,  that  the  ol^ect, 
which  it  specifies,  not  only  contains  mois- 
ture, but  is  fitted  to  supply  the  waste  of  it, 
whether  by  evaporation  or  otherwise.  It 
comes  from  "  humor^*'  and  that  from  •'  hu- 
mas,**'and  regards  the  ground,  as  fumishing 
a  constant  supply  to  those  springs  which 
break  forth  at  difierent  parts  oi  iu  surface. 
'*  Prsmisso  Cecinaut  occulta»ltuum  tcruta- 
rctur,  pontes()ue  et  ag^eres^  humido  palu- 
duni,ct  fallacibus  campislmponeret.** — ^Tac. 
Ann.  1.61.  Humidus,  then,  in  its  primi- 
tive sense,  refers  to  a  subject  as  formed  by  the 
hand  of  natnrcf  and  possessed  of  a  qoality 
which,  when  al>sent,  cannot  be  imparted, 
arid,  when  present,  cannot  be  destroyed. 

*'  Tlie  definition  given  by  Servius  of  hn- 
midus,  seems  to  have  been  very  properly  re- 
jected by  Ausonius  Popma,  wliose  remarks 
"  de  dtfirrentiis  verborum*'  are  often  both 
ingenious  and  solid.  ••  Humidum,"  says 
Scn'ius,  ••  quod  extrinsccus  habet  aliquod 
humoris  ;•' — In  Virg.  Ec.  10.  20.  To  this 
Popma  refuses  to  assent.  **  Cui  non  adsen- 
tior.  Humidnm  enim  proprie  e^  quod  in 
profundo  continct  humiditatcm,  ut  terra."— 
Lib.  2,  133.  ^ 

*•  llumidus  is  tninsft-rred  from  the  subject 
to  which,  from  its  ciymolog)*,  it  appears  to 
have  been  ori'^inallv  amilicd,  to  others  that 
strongly  rcscniblt-  ft.  Tluis,  Virfjll  speaks 
of  the  "  humlda  nox,"  and  mcanibv  it,  that 
dampness  which  prcA-ails  in  the  air,  next  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  from  the  constant  fall- 
ing of  the  dew  in  the  course  of  the  night. 
It  is  transferred  by  Ovid  to  the  clouds,  and  by 
Vitruvius  to  ihojje  winds  which  ordinarily 
produce  rain. 

" cad  it  Eurus,  et  humida  surgnnt 

«'  Nubiia * 

Virg.  iEn.  S.  I98. 
**  Austcr  et  rcliqui  (venti)  qui  a  selis  cursu 
«unt  humidissimi."— Vitruv.  8.  $1.  In  both 
tho>e  applications  of  the  word,  there  is  a  re- 
ference to  a  supply  of  the  waste,  and,  of 
course,  to  the  tong  continuance  of  the  fall 
expected. 

'«  Humidus  is  occasionally  applied  to  bo- 
dies imj>regiiated  with  moisture,  which  they 
receive  from  others  that  generated  it«    C^ctro 


speaks  thua  of  a  bed  bedewed  witii  tears 
**  qui  jacet  in  leclo  humido, 
'<  Ejulatu,  questu,  gemitu,  flt^mitibuv 
"  Acsonando,  muHum  fiet^les  voces  refert. 
Cic.  Q^.  Tusc.  9.  2.  39. 

"  The  wood  of  a  tree,  too,  whcii  vegetat- 
ing, may  be  styled  humldHi^s,  on  accotmt  of 
tl^e  communicstcd  moisture  whrch  sxrpporti 
It.  Nay,  Cicero,  in  one  instanrc,  appJnss  the 
term  to  wood  that  is  green  mid  neWlv  cut, 
•*  Ignem  ex  lignis  viridibns  afque  humidw  itt 
loco  pngusta  fieri  jussit.*^— <;ic.  in  Ver.  e. 
45. 

**  Uvidn*  agrees  with  **  hwmrdus,"  in  sup- 
posing thTt  the  substance,  to  which  it  is>  ap- 
plied, corAarins  moisture,  hm  does  not  sug- 
gest the  mfcivrrs  of  supplying  the  waste,  fromr 
whatever  cause  it  arises.  The  definition 
given  by  Servius  of  this  term,  is  more  accu- 
rate and  satisfactory  than  that  given  of"  hu- 
midus." It  were  better  at  the  same  time,  nol 
to  derive  •«  uva*'  from  *•  uvidus,"  but  to  con- 
sider the  shortest  of  the  two  words  as  the 
root.  **  Uvidum  est,"  says  ha,  "  quod  in- 
trinsecus  habet  aliquod  humoris,  undc  uvaff 
dicuntur/*— In  Virg.  Ec.  10.  20. 

"  AA>oribus  redcunt  detonsse  frigore  fcondes* 
**  Uvidaque  in  gravida  pahnke  gc^nuna  tunict* 
Ovid.last.  4»v?3o- 

"  The-  term  uvidus  is  applied  to  the  eartb 
as  well  as  '*  biumidus,"  but  the  quality  sug- 
gested bv  it  lis  different.  Thus,  ColumcU» 
says,  *'  Nisi  pncpingui  et  uvida  terra.*'— Libi 
7.  c.  S.  ^  By  uv&da,  he  does  not  mean  ilie 
poor  soH,  that  is  swampy,  and  geaemtes> 
water,  which  it  emits  at  its 'surface,  but  such 
as,  thongh  moist,  is  rich  and  loamy. 

"  Uvidus  is  trai»ierred  from  those  vej^table 
substances,  to  which  it  is  originally  applica- 
ble, to  others  which  strongly  resemble  them, 
by  imbibing  and  retaining  a  quantity  of  mois- 
ture. 

•*  — —  me  tabula  sacer 
**  Votiva  paries  indicataivida 

•*  Suspend i>iie  polcnti 

*'  Vestimentu  uiaris  deo. 

Hor.  Car.  1.5.  14. 
The  marincr*s  clothes,  hung  up  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Neptune,  are  here  supposed  to  hivt 
been  soaked  inthc.sea,  and,  like  the  erspe,  to 
contain  a  quantity  of  moisturt-,  whicti  vvouKl 
either  fret  itself  by  evaporation,  or  might  b^ 
easily  wrung  from  them. 

"  Uvidus  hiberna  vcnit  dc  glande  MenalraA, 

Virg.Ec.  10. 
*'  Longas  O  uiinam,  Dux  bone  fcrias 
'*  Praestes  Hesperis,  dicimus  integra 
"  Sicci  mane  (tie ;  dicimus  uvidi. 
*'  Cum  sol  oceano  subesi. 

Hor.  Car.  4. 5,  37, 
"  In  the  last  of  the  above  examples,  it  ap- 
pears, that  uvidus  diifcrs  from  "  numiduii*"' 
m  being  applied  to  mind,  as  well  as  matter, 
and  in  susgcsting  the  notion  of  drunkenness. 
Thii  appljcaiion  seems  to  be  founded  on  the 
kind  of  drink  which  produces  tlic  tntoxicJltion^ 
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The  amplificativc  adjective  «*  \nno8U9"  de- 
notes the  quality  of  bciog  a  lover  of  wine; 
and  uridus,  as  taken  in  the  passa^ce  last 
quoted,  denotes  having;  drunk  it  plenlifally, 
and  feeling  Us  effects. 

*' Madidus  differs  from  "huinidus'*  and 
**  uvidits/'  in  expressing  moisture  that  is  not 
contained  in  the  substance  speci6cd,  but 
Tvhich  is  adventitious,  and  affects  its  surface. 
It  agrees,  also,  with  the  last  term,  in  sap< 
posing  it  void  of  the  capacity  of  supplying 
the  waste  of  moisture,  in  whatever  way  that 
waste  may  be  eft'ected.  It  applies  to  tfic  ex- 
trinsic or  superficiai  wetness  of  a  sobstancc, 
whetlier  this  is  produced  by  a  natural  or  aa 
artificial  cause.  In  the  primitive  and  literal 
applications  of  "humidus"  and  ♦*  uvidus," 
they  denote  subjects  furnished  by  the  hand 
of  nature  with  the  attributes  they  respective- 
ly denote.  Thus*  moisture  is  uatiiraily  ia« 
hcrenr  in  humid  ground  and  in  a  ripe  grape. 
Dryness,  again,  is  the  natural  state  of  that,- 
which,  being  accidentally  wet»  is  thea  said  to 
be  raadidus. 

"  —  nam  dum  se  continet  A  utter 
"  Dum  sedet,  et  siccat  madidas  in  carcere 

pennas, 
*'  Con  tern  nunt  mcdiam  temeraria  lina  Cha- 

ribdin.  Juv.  Sat.  5.  98. 

•'  Sed  iHe  scripsit  ad  Balbum,  ilium  fascicu- 
li, m  epistolarum  totum  sibi  aqua  madidum 
refhKium  esse."— Cic.  ad  Quipt.  Frat.  2.  14. 
TWi's  packet  was  so  much  wetted,  irom  an 
accidental  cause,  that  Cicero  tells  us  the  let- 
ter addressed  to  him  was  not  legible.  A  su* 
Ferficial  wetting  would  produce  this  eflt^ct. 
t  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  that  the  «•  fas- 
cirulus"  would  lie  drencted  like  the  **  I'estis 
uvida'*  before  mentioned ;  which,  from  the 
porousness  of  the  materials,  had  absorbed  a 
quantity  of  water,  and  retained  it  as  the  &kin  . 
of  the  i^rane  does  its  juice. 

"  Madimis  agrees  with  "  nvidns,"  in  be- 
iuz  applied  to  persons  a.s  well  as  to  things, 
and  in  suggesting  the  idea  of  drunkenness, 
lie,  who  was  said  "  madere  vino/*  was  un- 
derstood to  be  **  vino  rigiitus  i'  that  is,  be- 
dimed with  wine. 

**  I'^uciam  ut  sit  madi<lu»  sobrius.- 

Plaut.  Amph.  3.  4.  18. 
The  wit  of  the  comic  poet  here  rests  upon 
his  apprehension,  that  madidus  refers  to  an 
external  or  superficial  wetting  in  its  primi- 
tive scn^e. 

*•  While  madid'js  agrees  with  «*  uvidus,!* 
in  the  respect  just  mentioned,  it  differs  from 
it,  in  denoting  proficiency  in  science  and  in 
letters. 
'*  Si  quis  Cecropise  madidus  Latisque  Mi* 

nervas 
"  Anibusy  ^t  vera  simplicitate  bonus* 

Mart.  1.40. 
*'  Non  ille  quanquam  Socraticis  madet 
**  Sermonibus  te  negliget  horridus. 
^*  Narratur  et  prisci  CatontSj 
"  S<cpe  mero  caluisie  virtus. 

Hor.  Car.  3.21.5. 
*«The  cfitips  have  very  properly  explained 
madidas  t^nU  madeif,  in  the  above  and  other 


such  passages,  Hv  means  of  the  term  *'  im^ 
butns.**  Both  tfee  adjective  and  the  verb  re- 
fer to  a  vessel  tincturetl  in  respect  to  colour^ 
teste,  or  smell,  by  a  fluid,  with  which  it  wa» 
wet  when  made  to  contain  it." 

Dr.  Hill  has  very  properly  and  can- 
didly remarked,  *<  that  to  catch  the  cir- 
cumstance on  which  minute  difiereoces 
rest*  must  try  the  ingenuity  of  the  dis- 
cerning, and  may  often  leave  room  for 
diversity  of  opioion.  He  presumes  only 
to  assist  the  philosophic  enquirer  upoa 
points  of  deep  research ;  and  as  he  is 
far  from  supposing  himself  superior  to 
errors,  so  he  shall  be  ever  ready  to  avow 
and  to  correct  them.*'  He  will  not, 
therefore,  consider  us  as  requiring  apo- 
logy, if,  on  a  few  passages  which  have 
occurred  to  us,  we  express  a  difierencc 
of  sentiment,  without  confidence,  or  te- 
nacity of  our  opixuon. 

P.  13.  The  genealogy  of  the  signific»» 
tioas  of  the  word  condere,  appears  to  u» 
not  to  be  accurately  traced.  The  pri- 
mitive meaiung  Dr.  Hill  seems  to  con- 
sider as  that  or  hiding,  by  the  interven- 
tion of  certain  objects,  with  which  that 
which  is  concealed  is  not  necessarily 
connected.  '^  From  an  apprehended  ana^ 
logy  between  the  manner  in  Avhich  a  wri- 
ter and  a  builder  collect  and  arrange 
their  materials,  and  the  selection  and  ap« 
plication  of  those  things  which  are  fit- 
test for  hiding  a  particular  object,  the 
verb  condere  is  transferred  to  productions 
both  in  learning  and  architecture."  To 
us  the  primitive  meaning  of  this  verb, 
according  to  its  etymology,  ap{>ears  to  be 
merely  that  of  putting  in  apposition  :  the 
two  significations  ok  hiding  and  build- 
ing are  therefore  collaterals;  by  the  for- 
mer being  intended  apposition  for  the 
purpose  of  concealment  ;  by  the  lat- 
ter, for  that  of  construction.  From  the 
sense  of  building,  the  word  is  figurat- 
ively transferred  to  works  of  literature* 
as  wholly  formed  by  the  aggregation  of 
their  subordinate  parts— «« to  build  the 
lofty  rhyme." — Milt. 

"  When  the  completion,"  says  Dr. 
Hill,  "implied  in  condere,  is  referred  to 
animal  life,  it  suggests  the  end,  or  extinc- 
tion of  it.  Thus  Seneca  tells  us,  that 
Alexander  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  intem- 
perance :  <  Alexandrum  intemperantia 
bibendi^  et  ille  Herculaneus  scyj^us  con^ 
didit.'  £p.  83.  ad  fin."  Condere,  ia 
this  sense,  we  consider  as  only  an  ellipti- 
cal expression  for  humo  condere  ;  in*  the 
passage  of  Seneca  we  should,  therefore, 
translate  the  word  condidit,  "  sent  to  his 
grave/'   We  do  not,  however,  confident'- 
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ly  differ  frdm  the  explanation  given  by 
Dr.  H. 

P.  288,  •*  Fugax,  Fugitivus,  agree  in 
denoting  a  run-away*  but  differ  in  re- 
spect to  the  principle  upon  which  the 
person  so  called  acts.  Both  come  from 
**  fagere  *"  and  the  first  supposes  that 
the  person  flytng»  is  simulated  by  fear» 
and  ^M  from  what  he  apprehends  to  be 
immediate  danger." — "  Fugidvus  differs 
from  fugax,  in  supposing  that  the  Hier 
qnits  the  place  he  occupied,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  deliberate  purpose,  and 
not  from  the  impulse  of  fear."  We 
should  rattier  dL<:tinguish  these  words  by 
saying,  that  fugax,  lilce  other  adjectives 
of  the  same  termination,'  respects  the 
disposidcm  to  ilight;  fugitivus  the  act 
of  flight.  Fttgaxis,  primapily,  disposed 
to  flirat ;  as  applied  to  inanimate  objectst 
qaick,  transient ;  to  those  which  are  ani^ 
mate,  fearful,  cowardly.  As  the  act 
springs  from  the  disposition,  they  may 
be  easily,  and  even  elegantly,  confounded 
and  united :  thus  Virgil,  **  nigax^aufcrtur 
habenis.*' 

P.  842.  Dr.  Hill  rightly  distinguish- 
es faceou  and  urbanus.  He  adds,  « it 
should  seem,  faowevery  that  the  purer 
writers  always  ascribe  a  certain  polite- 
ness to  the  wit  implied  in  facetus.*'  The 
use  of  the  word  by  Horace,  Sat.  i.  2.  5J6. 
seems  to  contradict  this  remark- 

P..^2.  *:'  Qffictum,  from  ««oV'-and 
"  facio,"  denotes  what  we  are  bound  to 
do  to  those  with  whom  we  ha,ve  inter* 
course  in  life,  and  is  applied  also  to 
what  we  owe  to  onrselves.  It  should 
seem  that  the  verb  officere,  which  after- 
wards signified  to  retard  or  injure,  ori- 
ginally meant  the  same  with  "  efficcre,'' 
to  effect  or  accomplish.  Officere  thus 
meant  the  energy  of  the  agent,  doing 
what  came  jn -his  way,  and  failing  in  the 
discharge  of  nothing  that  was  assigned 
him."  The  best' explanation  which  wc 
have  seen  of  the  origin  of  this  term,  is 
that  given  by  Heasinger,  *^  Officium 
nominatvr,  neque  luir'  «»r«f ^jtovr,  quasi 
fninhne  ofiaatj  i.  e.  nooeat  j  neqne  ab  £fi* 
€undo^  ut  veteres  putabant ;  neque  ex 
fffificio  contrahitur  ^  sed  ab  obficere  est, 
quod  srgnificat  apte,  accommodate,  dep ' 
center  facere ;  ut  oeeaHtn  que  opportune 
ftccedit,  ut  dfediOi  Mecto^  iAnqmr^  obtcm* 
fert>^  aliaque  smpKcium  verborum  actio* 
nem  commodam,  ct  ad  aliquid-  atiempe- 
tatam,  exprimunt.  Hinc  fit^  ut  effidum 
ene  pro  beneficio  dicatur." 

P.  766.  The  word  stringo  is  com- 
pared with  ligo  and  vincia  The  sense 
•f  this  word  does  not  appear  to  us  to  b^ 


very  clearly  developed.  The  confusion 
with  which  it  has  been  treated  by  the 
j^rammanans,  is .  noticed  by  Mr.  Wake- 
held,  in  his  commentary  on  Lucre- 
tius. Nonius  Marcellus,  712,  explains 
it  by  percutcre,  nudare  vel  exercere,  ra« 
refacere,  exscindere,  decerpere,  radere, 
yulnerare.  In  its  primary  signification, 
it  seems  to  indicate  tlje  motion  of  one' 
body  over  the  surface  of  another ;  hence, 
stringere  gladium,  ^  draw  the  sword, 
i.  e.  to  effect  itr'  separation  from  the 
scabbard,  by  die  ^superficial  motion  of 
one  body  against  the  other  ;  strin^re 
remos,  Virg.  to  strip  the  bark  from 
branches,  for  the  purpose  of  being  con- 
verted into  oars  i  stringere  frondes ; 

"Pcrcutiensque  levem  mode  natis  aerapennis 
'*  Stringebat  suinmas  ales  mrscrabilis  undas . 
Ov.  Met.  xi.  732. 

Stringo  IS  also  applied  to  the  mind : 

'*  Atque  aiiiiaum  strinxit  patrix  pictatis  ' 
iuoa^o, 
glanced  upon  his  mind." 

Stringo  is  also  made  to  imply  the  in* 
jury  of  one  body,  or  the  abrasion  of. 
some  of  its  parts,  by  the  motion  of 
another  over  it. 

"  Striu|«entein  ripas   pl^ne  quem  flu  mine 
ecrnis."  Virg.  A)n.  riii.  63.    •. 

Stringere    appears   here    equivalent  to 
mordere. 

'*  Sed  qua  sunt  teruni  primordla,'  nulla  po- 
test vis 
Stringere.**  Lucret.  i.  487. 

Stringo  hence  signifies  to  wound  by*  a 
superficial  stroke. 
"StrinsBwal  hunc  basla."— Virg.^n.ix.  577  * 

When  stringere  signifies  to  bind,  it  im- 
plies confinement  by  the  forcible  appH-" 
cation  of  one  body  round  the  circumfe* 
rence  of  another;    manu  stringere,  to 

Stringere  seems,  in  some  writers,  to 
convey*  the  idea  of  a  s^ddeuj  powerful, 
but  indeterminate  effiect,  like  that  pro- 
duced by  the  glance  of  a  body  in  rapid 
motion,  for  instance,  a  Hash  of  liglit- 
ning  j  as  in  the  passage  quoted  by  Dr* 
Hill,  from  Statius : 
^*  Non  talis  niveos  fttrinxltlAvinia  vultus. 
Cum,  Turno  spccunie,  lubet :" 

Sylv.  1.  2.  244. 
where  strinxit  seems  to  imply  the  sud-i 
den  and  violent  suffusion  of  the  checks 
with  blushes.  The  erpression  "  gelidai 
stringor  aquai**  is  used  by  Lucretius 
(iii.  694)  to  describe  the  sudden  sliooting 
sensation  of  pain  comnaunicated  to.  the 
teeth  by  cold  water. ^^ized  by GoOglc 
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With  the  comparisons  of  synonymoos 
wordsy  are  intermixed,  according  to  al- 
phabetical order,  critical  dissertations  on 
the  force  of  the  prepositions,  in  a  simple 
and  compounded  state.  <<  Along  i^iih 
the  synonymes  of  the  Latin  language, 
(says  Dr.  Hill)  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  explain  its  prepositions,  in  the 
order  in  Vfhich  they  occur  in  the  arrange- 
ment. If  these,  the  most  subtle  of  the 
parts  of  speech,  require  deep  atteption  in 
a  simple  state,  much  mor^  do  they  re- 
quire it  when  compounded.  In  this  last 
capacity  they  modify  the  term  to  which 
they  are  prefixed,  with  all  the  variety 
of  power  belonging  to  each  of  them 
when  apart.  'Iheir  primary  relations 
hplding  as  to  matter  in  space,  must  be 
made  by  analogy  to  explain  relations, 
from  which  the  idea  of  space  is  excluded. 
Without  analyzing  prepositions,  syno« 
nymes  can  never  be  understood,  as  the 
force  of  the  contrasted  term  often  rests 
upon  that  given  or  withheld  by  what  is 
made  to  coalesce  with  it.*' 

The  follot^'ing  is  part  of  the  disserta- 
tion on  the  force  of  the  preposition  ob. 

*f  It  appears  that  ob  may  be  translated  as 
follows  : 

"  1.  Straight  upon,  or  directly  towards. 
TTic  correlative  object  is,  in  this  use,  under- 
Mood  to  be  moving  fn  a  line,  in  which,  if  its 
motion  continues,  it  must  strike  the  govern- 
ed. 

•«  2.  Before  or  opposite  td.  This  tise  ap- 
pears chiefly  when  the  preposition  is  connect- 
ed with  objects  of  sif^nt.  The  eye  and  the 
Ihing  seen  a^e  then  said  to  bewhat'the  French 
call  vis-a-vis. 

**  3.  On  account  of,  and  by  means  ftf. 
The  purpose  formed,  and  the  means  tised,  to 
awt  tegulatrd  motion  to  a  quiescent  body, 
are  transferred  to  the  influence  of  cause,  and 
ibe  production  of  eficct,  in  general. 

"  4.  In  Ueu,  or  as  the  price  of.  The 
correlative  object  is  understood  to  move,  and 
Id  come  iub^<»d  of  the  governed,  if  it  quits  its 
place. 

"5.  Around.    The  encircling   olgcct  is 
•  understood  to  meet  the  eye  upon  every  point 
of  tne  substance  it  covers. 

In  composition,  ob  discovers  the  first  pow- 
er ascribed  to  it  but  rarely  ;  and  that  power, 
it  appears,  is  seldom  seen  in  the  simple  pre- 
position. Cicero,  we  found,  quotes  an  old 
poet,  who  says,  *'  obvertere  sua  ora  ob  os." 
restus  likewise  quotes  the  following  passage 
fromEnnius: 

*'  Acheruntem  obibo,  uW  mortie  thesaari 
objacent. 

*'  In  the  word  "  obitctrix,^*  the  preposi- 
tion seems  to  carry  the  second  power  ascribed 
to  it,  and  to  sii^nify  **  before."  Bv  some 
critics,  it  is  taken  as  equal  to  "  ad,  *  but  it 
more  properly  refers  to  the  station  of  the 
acconchew,  when  assistatice  is  necessary. 


**  Peperit  sine  obstelrlcis  opera,  et  line  dolon-^ 
biis.  Plant.  Cistell.  1.  2.  22. 

••  In  the.  e4se  of  «'  obstarc,^'*  the  root  of 
•♦obstetrlx/'  as  in  that  of  *'  obesse"  and 
"  officere,"  the  pffcnosition  imports  to  th« 
foots  the  idea  of  being  cuihbersomftand  in- 
jttrious.  The  objecfi  gdverncd  by  the  verb, 
is  then  understood  to  be  in  the  way  of  the 
correlative^  and  to  stop  its  motion  sooner 
than  was  inteiided.  •'  Cur  mihi  te  offers,  ac 
mels  commodis  officis  ci  obstas  V — Cic.  pro 
Rose.  Amcr.  37-  a. 
*'  Hoc  mihi  qnid  prodest^  si  tibi  lector  obest  ? 

Ovid,  trist.  i.  66, 
"  Eos  tnetuo,  mihi  ne  obsirit,  neve  obstent 
uspiam.  Piaut.  Mit.  4.  S.  6. 

"In  the  figurative  use  of  *'  obligarc," the 
preposition  discovers  the  fourth  power  ascriT>« 
cd  to  It,  which  is  "  in  lieu  of."  •*  Rediit 
nihilo  opulentior,  ut  qui  prope  labefacca  janx 
fide,  omnia  pra?da  fratri  oMi^rit.'^^— ^ueton. 
Vespas.  4.  ••  Rem  suam  pignori  obligare.*' 
— Scsev.  Digest  20.  4.  Lc^.  Ult.  In  those 
two  examples,  the  simple  verb  shews  the  se* 
curity  of  the  pawn,  as  bound  down  for  the 
bchobf  of  the  creditor,  and  the  prepositiihrY 
states  it  as  lying  in  his  way.  It  docs  not  ap- 
pear that,  in  the  literal  seOse  of  this  verb,  the 
preposition  shews  its  last  mentioned  po\Ver, 
ana  it  can  then  be  always  translated  either 
around  what  is  circular^  of  before  whatt  would 
make  iu  way  through  an  aperture  in  a  sur- 
face, in  the  case  of  a  fractured  limb,  the 
bandage  must  encircle  ft ;  but,  in  the  case 
of  an  ordinanr  wounds  all  that  is  needed  is 
to  stop  the  eiiusion  of  blood,  by  ah  Applica- 
tion fixed  in  any  wav- 
"  Medicus  ait  se  obligassc  crus  fractum  JEs'^ 

culapio, 
"  Apollini  autem  brarhium. 

Plaut.  Men.  a.  34  p, 
"  Esculapiun,  qni  snecHfum  invenisse,  pri- 
ro usque  vulmis  dicitnr  ohligavisse.**     Cic. 
dc  ISat.  I>eof.  7 1,  a.     "  Ut  collocet  in  cu- 
bili,  ut  vulnus  oUi.s;et.**  Cic.Q.Tusc.183.  a/' 

There  are  a  few  otlier  passages  on 
which  we  had  intended  to  offer  some  ani- 
madversions, but  we  shall  he;e  conclude 
with  expressing  our  acknowledgments  to 
Dr.  Hill  for  his  meritorious  performance^ 
of  a  difficult  and  important  service.  In- 
genuity, accuracy,  and  leamii^,  are,  on 
Sie  whole,  conspicuous  in  the^  execution 
of  his  work.  We  recommend  it  par- 
ticularly to  the  attention  of  the  risings 
race  of  scholars.  The  habit  of  such  in* 
vestigations  is  a  most  important  ezerrise 
of  the  intellectual  faculties  and  is  abso* 
lutcly  necessary  to  those  who  wish  to  ac»- 
quire  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  language. 

This  volume  is  printed  in  a  very  ele* 
gant  manner,  and  its  accuracy  Is  not  ixi^ 
ierior  to  its  beauty. 
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SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Art.  I]t.    Dckcius  Gretamm  Sehtentldrum^  cum  Notts  Grammattcu  turn  Philologicliy  in 
mum  tironum  accomnliodatu.    8to.  pp«  111. 


THE  preface  to  this  work  (which  hats 
reached  a  second  edition)  is  signed  fay 
Mr.  Sl.  John  Priest.  The  first  part  of 
it  consists  of  a  t:ollection  of  Greek  sen- 
tences, in  imitation  of  Dr.  Valpy's  Latin 
delectus*  gradually  proceeding  from  the 
simplest  structure^  to  the  most  compli- 
cated forms  compatible  with  a  work  of 
.elementary  instruction.  The  sentences 
are  well  selected  ^  from  Euripides.  So* 
phoclesy  Isocratesy  ^lian*  and  Aeno- 
phon*  some  from  the  fragments  of  Me. 


nander«andone  or  two  from  Thucidides.  *  * 
The  second  parf^coasists  of  notes  contain- 
ing fall  and  able  grammatical  analyses  of 
the  preceding  sentences,  in  which  we  ob- 
serve that  particular  attention  is  paid  to 
the  structur^pf  the  irregular  verbs,  which 
are  illustrated,  as  they  octur,  by  very 
perspicuous  schemes.  In  these  notes 
many  very  useful  observations  are  in- 
troduced, and  the  whole  work  we  think 
well  adapted  to  answer  the  pai*pose 
which  the  author  has  in  view. 


Art.  X.  A  concut  Introduetum  to  the  Latin  Language^  compiled  from  ancient  and  modern 
JFriieri  of  afft  o^d  Authority,  for  the  Uu  of  the  middle  Forms  In  Grammar  ^chooU,  By 
ike  Rev.  George  Whitaker,  j1.  M.  8vo.  pp.  156. 


THIS  little  work  nearly  resembles  in 
plan  the  grammar  for  common  use,  con- 
sisting ot  schemes  of  the  parts  of  speech, 
accompanied  with  E^glisn  observations ; 
the  rules  of  genders,  and  the  formation 
of  the  parts  of  verbs,  in  Latin  verse  ;  a 
syntax  and  prosody  also  in  Latin,  fol- 
lowed by  a  verbal  translation  into  Eng- 


lish. We  have  observed  little  either  of 
peculiar  merit  or  defect,  except  that  the 
author  has  justly  inserted  the  future  per- 
fect tense  m  the  indicative  mood.  This 
book  is  accurately  printed,  and  will  suf- 
ficiently answer  the  purposes  of  an  in<* 
troductory  grammar. 


Art.  XL     Vocalularyj  intended  as  an  L'tfodttdion  to  the  Studu  of  the  Synonymes  of  the 
Latin  Language,    ifjr  John  Hill,  LL,  D.  et  Lit.  Bum*  P.  Edinburgh.  ISQl-. 


THIS  is  an  absfract  of  the  larger  work 
of  the  learned  professor,  which  we  have 
already  revie\ved.  It  contains  all  the 
•words  iUustnited  in  that  work,  with  con- 
cise definitions  of  each,  and  one  clear  ex- 
ample of  its  use.  It  would  perhaps  have 
been  an  improvement,  and  would  have 
added  little  to  the  si'/e  of  the  work,  if 
references  had  been  made  at  the  end  of 


every  word  (as  is  the  case  in  many  trt- 
stances)  to  its  synottymous  tetms.  This 
book  may  certainly  be  placed  with  bene- 
fit in  the  hands  of  young  pei*sons,  as 
tending  to  give  them  clear  ideas  of  tlio 
signification  of  the  leading  tefms  of  the 
Latin  language,  and  'thus  to  habituate 
them,  at  an  curly  period,  to  accuracy  in 
weighing  the  force  of  Vvorda. 


ANCIENt  TOPOGRAPHY. 


AaT.  Xn.  7%e  Topography  of  Troy,  and  its  t^icinity^  illustrated  anJ  explained  Iv  Drntt*" 
ings  and  Descriptions.  Dedicated  by  Permission  to  her  Grace  the  Dutchess  of  Devonshirts 
By  W.  Gell,  Esq.  ofjtsus  College,  AL  A.  F.A.S.  Fol.  pp;  124.    45  Plates. 


THE  war  of  Troy  is  the  principal 
-event  which  we  are  able  to  discern  in 
the  obscure  annals  of  Greece,  preced- 
ing the  establishment  of  the  Olympiads. 
•T^c  date  of  it  is  so  remote  from  the  com- 
mencement of  accurate  history  among 
the  Greeks,  it  approaches  so  nearly  to 
the  age  of  mythology,  and  the  accounts 
-frhich  we  have  received  of  it  are  inter- 
mingled with  so  much  apparent  fiction, 
that  wholly  to  separate  the  truth  fronfi  the 
£&ble  wmild  doubtless  be  an  impractical 

Amn.  Ret,  Vol.IIL 


ble  attempt;  Yet  to  deny  oh  this  ac- 
count  the  existence  of  an  event  of  such 
magnitude,  the  subject  of  the  clear  and 
undeviatin^  tradition  of  a  wliole  nation, 
an  «ra  of  their  chronology,  and  th# 
theme  of  their  most  popular  pocitis,  ap*/ 
pears  to  us  as  unreasonable  a  speculation, 
as  any  which  paradoxical  ingenuity  has 
ever  been  induced  to  maintain.  Poets 
are  not  in  the  earliest  ages  of  literary  his- 
tory, inventors  ;  they  adopt  apd  embel- 
lish the  traditions  of  their  ^£f\r^^p- 
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tional  tradition  on  ^e:it  subjects  Inva* 
riably  derives  its  origin  from  truth.  Not- 
withstanding the  respect  therefore  which 
is  due  to  an  eminent  literary  character, 
by  whom  the  paradoxical  opinion  of  the 
non-existence  of  the  Trojan  w*rhas  been 
advanced,  we  must  still  consider  it  as  an 
incontestible  event,  and  to  attempt  a  la- 
boured defence  of  it,  we  shoul/d  consider 
as  not  less  superfluous  than  to  assert  the 
genuineness  »f  the  classic  writers  in  op- 
position to  the  reveries  of  Hardouin. 

The  situation  of  the  Trojan  territory 
ts  not  more  a  subject  of  dispute,  than  ilie 
existence  of  the  events  which  have  ren- 
dered it  celebrated.  A  projectiug  tract 
of  country,  intersected  by  a  mountainous 
chain,  situated  in  the  north-western  angle 
of  the  Lesser  Asia,  L^  uniformly,  from 
the  earliest  ages,  retained  the  name  of 
theTroad.  This  country  has  of  late 
years  been  repeatedly  visited  by  intelligent 
and  inquisitive  travellers,  and  the  result 
of  their  researches  has  been  to  gfve  an 
unequivocal  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
topographical  accuracy  of  the  writer  of 
fhe  niad.  The  light  which  has  becu 
thrown  by  their  labour  on  that  poem 
is  important,  not  perhaps  as  confirming 
the  certainty  of  the  events  which  it  re- 
cords, but  by  that  illustration  which  it 
communicates  to  a  delightful  work,  by 
rendering  its  scenery  more  impressive 
and  distinct,  and  by  giving  its  descrip- 
tions a  stronger  possession  of  the  mind, 
when  they  are  considered  as,  in  a  great 
degree,  copies  of  truth  and  nature. 

The  publication  which  we  arc  now 
called  to  review,  b  &  work  of  great  splen- 
dour of  execution,  and  app  arently  of  no 
less  accuracy  and  fidelity  of  representa- 
tion. The  author,  Mr.  Gell,  was  en- 
gaged in  the  journey,  of  which  it  is  tlie 
result,  m  the  year  1801.  Having  resided 
at  Mitylene,  in  the  adjacent  island  of 
Lesbos,  during  the  month  of  November 
in  that  year,  he  proceeded,  in  company 
with  two  other  English  gentlemen,  in 
his  intended  expedition  to  the  Trojid. 
Their  course  was  first  directed  to  the 
island  of  Tenedos,  which  is  described  as 
a.  bare  rough  rock,  ^not  more  than  three 
miles  long,  rising  toward  the  north-cast 
into  a  round  hill,  under  which,  upon  the 
\anal  between  the  island  and  ilie  main 
land,  is  the  little  port  and  the  town. 
•*  Tenedos  is  infested  by  an  innume- 
rable race  of  does,  of  a  light  brown 
colour,  who  attack  strangers  immedi- 
ately on  landing,  but  they  are  easily 
driven  off  by,  stoats.*'      The    channel 


which  separates  Tenedos  from  the  coast 
of  Asia,  is  about  five  miles  in  breadth. 
The    travellers    soon    landed    on  the 
sandy    sho^e    of   the    Troad,    and  by 
the  assistance  of  a  villager  with  whom 
they  met,  proceeded  to  the  village  of 
Ghicle,    where  they  remained    during 
the  night.     Here  they  received  their  first 
view  of  tlie  objects  connected  witli  the 
Trojan  plain,. in  the  distant  sight  of  the 
tumulus  of  Udiek,  visible  from  an  ad- 
joining hill.     The    next    morning   was 
spent  in   examining  the  ruins  of  Alex- 
andria IVoas,  situated  near  the  sea-coast^ 
about  five  miles  to  tlie  south  of  Ghicle. 
This  city  was  distinguished  by  the  pecu- 
liar favour  of  Alexander  and  his  suc- 
cessors.    Yet  few  remains  of-Greciau 
antiquity  appear  to  be  discoverable  in  it. 
The  inscriptions  and  Uuildings  are  chiefly 
Roman.    It  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  as 
a  Roman  colony.     Having  returned  to 
Gliicle  to  dinner,  Mr.  Gell  and  his  com- 
panions proceeded  on  their  route  to  the 
plain    of    Troy,   which    they    entered 
through  a  defile,  conducting  to  Bounar- 
bashi.  Bounarbashi  is  a  Turkish  village^ 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  considerable  hill, 
and  is  the  presumed  situation  of  ancient 
Troy.  It  consists  of  about  five  and  twen- 
ty houses,  with  a  neat  mosque,  and  a 
large  house,  the  residence  of  the  Aga, 
who  is  tlie  principal  person  of  the  place. 
Here  an  extensive  aod  interesting  scene 
was  presented  to  the  view.     A  plain, 
bounded  by  elevations  on  the  east  and 
wcit,  and  by  the  channel  of  the  Helles- 
pont on  tlxe  north,  tends  from  the  hill  of 
Bounarbashi   in  a  northerly   direction, 
and  is   intersected  by  two  rivers,  flow- 
ing in  circuitous  courses,  and  uniting  a 
little  before  their  passage  into  the  sea. 
The  coast  of  Europe  was  visible  beyond 
the  Hellespont,  where  the  fleet  of  the 
captain  pacha,  which  had  just  returned 
from  the  Egyptian  expedition,  was  de- 
scried at  anchor.  After  sonne  time  spent 
in  the  delineation  of  the  hill  of  Bounar- 
bashi, and  the  interesting  objects  which 
it  afibrds,  the  travellers  oescended  along 
the  plain,  suffeiing  nothing  in  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  country  to  escape  them, 
which  could  give  any  illustration  to  the 
poem  to  which  it  is  indebted  for  its  cele- 
brity. In  passing  the  ford;  of  the  Simois 
in  carts  drawn  by  oxen,  '*  I,was  in  dan- 
ger,"   says   Mr.  Gell,  "  of  losing  the 
fruits  of  my  journey,  for  the  water  rising 
above  the  wheels  of  the  cart,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  stand  up  with  my  papers  to 
secure    them   from    injury.     Unibrtu- 
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talAj  die  oxen  became  unruly,  and  in 
mf  endeavours  to  assist  the  driver,  all 
mj  treasures  fell  into  the  stream.  I  had 
however  the  good  fortune  to  recover 
them,  before  they  received  any  material 
damage,  but  they  yet  retain  many, marks 
of  the  sandy  hue  of  the  flood."  On  ar- 
riving at  Koum-kale,  a  town  and  fortress 
situated  on  a  promontory  advancing  into 
the  sea  from  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  plain,  and  with  the  opposite  castles 
commanding  the  passage  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, the  town  was  found  to  be  crowded 
with  Turkish  officers,  couriers,  and  sai- 
lors,  returning  from  Egypt  to  Constan- 
tinople.  "  In  the  morning  we  were  enter- 
tained," says  Mr.  Gell,  "by  the  sight  of 
the  Turkish  method  of  paying  compli- 
ments: for  the  forts  of  the  European  aiul 
Asiatic  sides  saluted  the  captain  pacha 
and  his  fleet,  each  vying  with  the  other 
in  the  art  of  directing  the  ordnancj^,  $o 
that  the  balls  just  passed,  without  touch- 
ing, the  bowsprit  of  the  flag-ship»  the 
Sultan  Selim.  The  salute  was  returned 
with  equal  vivacity,  and  I  had  frequent 
opportunitirs  of  seeing  the  balls  from 
the  opposite  shores  cross  each  other  in  tl^e 
water.  When  the  ceremony  was  finished 
the  fleet  sailed  for  Constantinople,  and  we 
set  out  on  foot  to  explore  the  lower  part  of 
the  plain.'*  Their  course  was  directed 
along  the  western  margin  of  the  plain,  af- 
ter the  examination  ofwhich,  they  return- 
ed to  Kouhi  Kevi.  Thus  the  delineation 
of  the  country  was  complet^d^  with  the 
exception  of  the  coast,  the  vipws  of 
which  were  taken  ^t  a  subsequent  opppr- 
nity.  *•  I  then  found  myself  in  posses- 
sion of  materials  for  the  following  pages, 
in  which  all  the  merit  I  can  claim  to  my- 
self^  is  that  of  having  exhibited  with  fide- 
lity the  details  of  an  interesting  country, 
the  gfand  outlines  of  which  had  been 
already  made  known  to  the  public  by  the 
learning  and  abilities  of  Le  Chevalier, 
IDalzel,  and  Morrit.'' 

This  work,  after  an  introduction 
briefly  relating  the  particulars  -of.  the 
journey,  from  which  the  preceding  iu:- 
count  is  extracted,  consists  of  an  inter- 
mixture of  plates  and  explanatory  de- 
scriptions. The  plates  are  executed  in 
a  splendid  style.  They  appear  to  have 
been  coloured  by  the  hand,  in  imitation 
of  drawings.  They  consist  first  of  deli- 
neations of  the  coast,  from  Ida  Garga- 
rus,  round  Cape  Lectum,  to  the  pro- 
montory of  Rhaeteum,  and  then  of  in- 
ternal views,  representing  the  most  inter- 
esting points  of  the  plain  of  Troy,  and 


the  objects  connected  with  it.  Two 
maps  are  included,  ouq  of  the  plain, 
and  the  other  of  the  hill  of  Bounai-bashi. 

We  shall  now  proc:eed  to  describe  the 
most  interesting  objects,  and  the  relation 
which  they  may  oe  supposed,  with  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  probability,  to 
oear  to  the  poem  of  the  Iliad. 

1st.  Mount  Ida.  This  appears  to  be  a 
chain  of  considerable  elevation,  and  ro- 
mantic features,  proceeding  from  north 
to  south,  but  towards  the  south  divided 
into  two  branches,  one  continuing  its 
course  to  the  sea,  near  the  village  of  Gar- 
gara,  and  the  other  deviating  in  a  wes- 
tern direction  towards  Cape  Lectum. 
The  chief  summit  is  that  of  Gargarus, 
"  and  according  to  the  best  observations, 
has  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  of  perpendicular  elevation  above  thd 
level  of  the  sea.  Both  this  sumhiit,  and 
that  of  Lectum  are  mentioned  in  the 
Iliad,    xiv.  284/292.     ' 

2d.  The  plain  of  Troy.  This  object 
appears  to  be  so  clearly  ascertained  from 
the  Iliad  itself,  and  from  the  testimony. 
of  all  antiquity  (see  the  accounts  of 
Slrabo,  Pliny>  ic)  as  scarcely  to  deserve 
to  be  a  subject  of  investigation,  had  It 
not  been  in  some  instances  by  modern 
writiers  strangely  confoimded  with  the 
plain  in  which  Alexandria  Troas  is  situ- 
ated. **  In  this  plain,"  says  Mr.  Gell, 
"  the  greater  number  of  the  earlier  tra- 
vellers to  the  Levant  imagined  that  they 
had  discovered  the  real  plain  of  Troy > 
^acknowledging  at  the  saitie  time  that  the 
channel  of  a  brook  which  might  be  per* 
ceived  in  it  was  insufiicient  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  loach  or  minnow,  though  Ho- 
mer had  described  the  Scamander  and 
Simois  as  copious  and  even  overflowing 
rivers."  Setting  aside  therefore  this  plain^ 
which  has  no  claim  to  notice  from  any 
connection  with  the  Iliad,  the  only  plain 
of  any  consequence  in  the  whole  line  of 
coast  from  Gargarus  to  Sigeum,  is  that 
which  commonly  bears  the  name  of  the 
plain  of  Troy,  and  which  possesses  all  thei^ 
characters  ascribed  to  that  situation  hj 
Homer.  It  is  situated  on  the  Hellespont^ 
the  line  of  its  coast  is  guarded  by  Ma 
promontories,  forming  its  extremities  ;  it 
is  intersected  by  two  rivers,  one  of  tliem 
rising  in  the  plain,  and  both  procLoilin|p 
by  the  same  channel  into  the  sea  ;  it-  at- 
fords  a  suflicient  theatre  of  vnr  between 
the  city  and  the  sea  to  correspond  with 
the  events  and  battles  described  in  tlie 
Iliad.  Its  claim  therefore  as  the  ^cer.e 
of  those  events  is  suSiciently  asccrtdinfd. 
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Sd.  The  promontories  of  Sigeum 
and  Rhaeteum.  These  names  are  not 
mentioned  b7  Homer.  The  promofr 
tories  themselves  occur,  IL  xiv,  36. 
Kiovog  o-rofAx  |t4«x^0V)  icop  cvvieoyx^ov 
Aapxi,  also,  XV.  653.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  shore,  intercepted  between 
the  two  promontories,  has  considerably 
changed  since  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war,  and  even  since  that  of  Strabo,  who 
remarks  the  increase  of  tlie  coast  in  the 
interval  between  his  own  time  and  that 
of  the  war  of  Troy,  from  die  constant 
depositions  of  sand  brought  down  by 
the  rivers. 

4th.  The  rivers  Simois  and  Scamander. 
The  Simois  is  much  the  most  conside- 
rable of  these  two  streams.  It  appears 
to  rise  from  Mount  Ida,  and  reaching 
the  southern  part  of  the  hill  of  Bounar- 
bashi,  flows  round  it,<  through  a  deep 
defile,    into    the    plain  of  Troy.      Its 

.  course  from  this  point  to  the  sea,  with- 
out regarding  the  windings  of  the  stream, 
is  about  ten  miles.  At  the  ford,  not  far 
from  Bounarbashi,  it  is  described  as  a 
very  rapid  stream,  and  at  least  one  hun- 
dred yards  in  breadth.  The  water  is 
discoloured  by  the  quantity  of  sand 
which  it  brings  down  from  the  moun- 
tains. 

The  Scamander  rises  at  the  foot  of  the 

.  hill  of  Bounarbashi.  It  proceeds  in  a 
course  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the  Si- 
tnois,  at  th£  distance  of  about  a  mile, 
till  their  junction  nearly  three  miles  be- 

.  fore  their  arrival  at  the  sea.  A  great 
part  of  the  waters  of  this  river  is  di- 

.  verted  from  its  natural  bed  by  a  channel, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  as  amnis  navigabilis, 
which  appears  to  be  artificial,  proceed- 
ing through  an  opening  of  the  hills  to 
the  western  coast  of  the  IVoadi  about 
seven  miles  south  of  Sigeum. 

The  Scamander  rises  from  two 
springs  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy  yards  from  each  other, 
which  run  in  separate  channels  for  three 
er  four  hundred  yards,  and  by  their 
union  form  the  river.  The  hot  and  cold 
springs  of  the  Scamander,  as  mentioned 
by  I&mer,  are  well  known.  II.  xxii.  1479 
8ic.     The  two  sources  are  still  distin* 

fuished  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bounar- 
ashi  by  the  same  appellations.  *<  In  the 
spring  of  th^  year  1801,  Mr.'  Clarke  and 
Mr.  Cripps  of  Jesus  college,  in  Cam- 
bridge, ascertained  with  a  thermometer 
to  which  was  affixed  the  scale  of  Celsius, 
the  exact  temperature  of  the  water.  It 
is  to  the  liberality  with  which  these  gen- 
tlemen communicate  their  observations, 


that  I  am  indebted  for  a  correct  stat^ 
ment  of  the  fact.  The  mercur}'  stood  at 
sixteen  and  a  half  above  the  freezing 
.  point,  during  the  coldest  weather  of  that 
year.  Seventeen  degrees  and  three  quar- 
ters of  Celsius  equal  sixty-four  degrees  on 
the  scale  of  Falirenheit/' 

What  is  called  the  cold  spring  Is  sitif- 
ated  to  the  west  of  the  former.  "  It 
has  been  discovered  by  the  help  of  a. 
thermometer,  that  this  spring  is  equally 
warm  with  the  former.  The  pool  how- 
ever which  receives  the  water  bein^  of  so 
considerable  a  srze  as  to  suffer  it  imme- 
diately to  acquire  the  tepiperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  it  must  undoubtedly  have 
appeared  cold  before  the  invention  of  an 
instruipent  for  ascertaining  the  real  de- 
gree of  heat.  It  \yould  merefore  have 
been  thought  cold  in  the  day^  of  Homer, 
and  the  poet  is  not  incorrect,  who  de- 
scribes places  and  scenes  as  they  appear 
to  the  generality  of  mankind. 

The  junction  of  the  Simois  and  Sca- 
mander is  e£Fected,  as  we  have  before 
mentioned,  at  the  distance  of  about 
three  miles  from  the  sea.  The  Scaman- 
der however,  by  the  diversion  of  its  wa- 
ters, is  here  reduced  to  an  insignificant 
rivulet.  About  a  mile  distant  from  its 
mouth  the  river  is  crossed  by  a  long 
wooden  bridge,  and  at  its  entrance  into 
the  Hellespont  appears  to  be  about  a  fur- 
long in  breadth. 

Sbme  confusion  has  prevailed  in  the 
application  of  the  names  of  these  two 
rivers.  In  Pope's  plan  the  eastern  river 
is  denominated  the  Scamander,  and  the 
westenithe  Simois.  Demetrius  Scep- 
sius,  a  writer  quoted  by  Strabo,  and  born 
in  the  neighbourhood,  speaks  of  the  Sca- 
mander as  arising  from  Cotulus,  a*  hill 
in  the  chain  of  Ida,  a  description  which 
is  only  applicable  to  the  river  which 
by  moklem  travellers  is  denominated  the 
Simois.  lliere  seem  however  to  be  satis- 
factory reasons  for  assigning  the  name  of 
Simois  to  the  eastern  stream,  that  of  Sca- 
mander to  tlie  western.  The  Scamander 
of  Homer  rose  near  the  city,  therefore 
not  very  distantfrom  the  sea.  The  peculi- 
arity of  the  hot  and  cold  springs  seems 
to  ht  a  decisive  mark.  The  authoritv  of 
Pliny  also,  as  Mr.  Gell  remarks,  is  in 
favour  of  this  supposition,  as  he  de* 
scribes  tlie  cftnal  which  cominunicates 
the  waters  of  the  western  river  to  the 
iEgean  sea,  as  Scamander  amnis  navi- 
gabilis. It  is  possible,  as  Heyne  re- 
marks, that  Scamander  may  have  been  • 
the  prevalent  name  after  the  june- 
tioa  of  the  two  srreams,  that  the  con* 
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fusion  in  the  application  of  it  to  the 
respective  branches  before  their  union, 
may  have  arisen  from  this  circum- 
stance. 

There  appears  also  to  be  some  reason  for 
doubting  whether  the  present  channel  of 
the  united  rivers,  is  coincident  with  that  of 
antiquity.  It  agrees  better  with  the  de- 
scriptions of  Hoilier  to  siippose  that  the 
river  flowed  on  the  left  ot  the  camp,  yet 
this  could  scarcely  be  the  case  in  the 
present  position  of  its  bed.  Appearances 
seem  also  to  favour  the  supposition  of  a 
gradual  change.  'I'he-rivers  are  said  to 
advance  nearer  to  Koum  Kale  on  the 
west  at  the  present  day.  "  The  current 
of  the  Hellespont  runs  with  rapidity  from 
the  Rhaetean  to  the  Sigean  promontory. 
The  sand  brought  down  by  the  Simois, 
which  even  discolours  the  sea,  is  by  this 
forced  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
which  of  course  increases  in  time  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  block  up  the  stream.  Now 
the  plain  is  so  flat  in  this  part  that  the 
smallest  obstruction  in  one  quarter  would 
divert  the  stream  to  another,  and  the  ri-  • 
ver  could  not  change  to  the  east,  for 
there  the  Rhaetean  hill  would  oppose 
it.'*  The  accession  of  the  waters  oi  the 
iScamander  before  their  partial  diversion, 
would  tend  to  give  the  united  stream 
an  eastern  impulse.  In  this  direction 
likewise  several  pits  are  apparent,  which 
look  like  the  remains  of  an  ancient  chan^ 
iicl. 

5th.  The  city  of  Troy.  •*  Frustra,*' 
saya  Heyne,  *'  nostra  scuite  locus  certus 
urbl  et  arci  queritur.'*  We  cannot  how- 
ever help  thinking  that  the  argument? 
which  represent  the  hill  of  Bounarhashi 
as  the  site  of  that  ancient  city,  possess 
considerable  weight.  In  determining 
this  question,  the  fountains  of  the  Sca- 
mander  present  a  point  of  great  impor- 
tance. These  appear  from  a  well  kiiown 
pass'ige  of  the  Iliad,  (xiii.  1+7)  to  have 
been  situated  near  the  walls  of  the  city. 
Any  hill  therefore  in  that  vicinity,  pre- 
senting objects  correspondent  to  the  de- 
scription  ot^Troy,  is  not  unlikely  to  have 
been  the  site  of  that  city.  Such  a  hill 
is  that  of  Dounarbashi,  as  will  appear 
/rem  the  detail  of  particulars. 

The  ascent  of  this  hill  ap|>ears  to  be  in 
a  direction  from  north-west  to  south- 
cast.  The  foot  of  it  is  near  tlie  Scaman- 
drian  fountains,  and  the  distance  of  the 
?nosi  elevated  part  is  about  two  thousand 
four  hundred  yards.  The  loftiest  part 
is  an  ellipucal  elevation  of  about  four 
huiidred  feet  above  the  adjicent  vale, 


joined  to  the  rest  of  the  hill  by  a  narrow 
isthmus,  and  of  precipitoos^descent  on 
every  side,  presenting  the  appearance 
of  an  acropolis  of  some  ancient  city. 

The  extremities  of  the  hill  are  on  all 
sides  exceedingly  rugged  and  steep,  er-  • 
cept  near  the  village,  where  the  descent 
into  the  plain  is  not  very  rapid.  It  ap* 
pears  from  Homer  that  one  part  of  the 
city  presented  a  more  accessible  point  of 
attack  than  the  rest,  and  that  this  part 
was  near  the  Eriiieos  (vi.  433).  The 
Erineos,  or  Hill  of  the  wild  Fig-tree,  is  > 
described  (xxii.  145)  as  situate  between 
the  Scxan-gate  and  the  Scamandrian 
fountains,  and  appears  to  have  been  near 
each  of  these  objects.  These  circum- 
stances agree  perfectlv  well  with  the 
topography  of  the  hill  of  Bounarhashi. 
To  the  east  of  the  warm  spring  of  the 
Scamander,  at  the  distance  of  about  * 
three  hundred  yards,  is  a  small  circular 
eminence  at  the  foot  of  the  larger  hill, 
now  used  as  a  Turkish  burial-ground, 
which  is  with  probability  supposed  to  be 
the  Erineos.  In  this  case  the  Scaean 
gate  cannot  be  far  distant,  which  is  ac- 
cordingly placed  by  Mr.  Gell  at  the  an-  * 
gle  of  a  recess  of  the  hill,  a  little  to  the 
south. 

The  upper  part  of  the  hill  presents  ' 
also  a  sufficient    correspondence    with 
the  description  of  Homer,  who  repre* 
sents  the  road  from  the  Acropolis  to  the 
Scsean  gate  as  passing  directly  through  ' 
the  city  (vi.  392).     The  principal  dt*- « 
meter  of  the  hill  of  Bounarhashi  passes  . 
from  the  Scsan  gate  of  Mr.  Gell  on  the 
north-west,  to  the  summit  on  the  south* 
east. 

The  circuit  round  die  hill  of  Bounar-  . 
bashi  may  be  about  four  miles*  Mr. 
Gell  adopts  the  idea  of  Le  Chevalier  and 
Dalzel,  diat  in  the  relation  of  the  pursuit 
of  Hector,  the  word  9f^<  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  a  complete  course  performed 
round  the  city,  and  that  the  words  of 
Homer  are  sufficiently  explained  if  a 
compass  was  thrice  performed  near  or 
before  the  city.  The  words  are  capable 
of  bearing  this  interpretation,  but,  *as 
Heyne  justly  remarks,  it  is  not  the  sense 
which  would  naturally  suggest  itself  to 
the  reader.  The  question  is  however  of 
no  consequence  with  regard  to  the  topo- 
graphy of  Troy,  hue  qxuy  to  the  proba* 
bility  of  the  poet's. narration. 

The  distange  of  Bounarhashi  from  the 
sea,  and  its  relation  to  the  rivers  and  the 
station  of  tlie  Greeks,  cono^ponds  wila 
the  dejicript ions  cf  Homer.     r^^v^^T^ 
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Foundations  of  walls  are  visible, 
*<  which  bear  testimony  to  the  former 
existence  of  inhabitants  on  this  spot, 
very  different  from  the  Turks  of  Bon- 
narbashi.  Nearer  the  summit  the  foun- 
dation of  a  thick  wall  is  visible,  extend- 
ing across  a  narrow  part  of  the  hill 
bounded  on  each  side  by  a  steep  preci- 
pice. •  Beyond  the  wall  the  ground  rises 
still  higher,  and  swells  out  into  an  oval 
shape.  On  the  top  of  this  hill,  which 
seems  to.have  been  the  citadel  or  Pergama 
pf  Troy,  more  foundations  are  discove- 
rable, and  a  surrounding  wall  may  be 
traced  in  almost  every  part.  On  the 
highest  point  is  a  little  mount  hollowed 
out  in  the  centre  ;  round  it  is  a  circular 
foundation,  on  the  nortli  side  of  which  is 
a  .block  of  squared  stone^  The  precipices 
of  the  hill  of  Bounarbaslii  are  covered 
with  an  infinite  number  of  loose  stones, 
which  may  have  been  used  for  the 
building  of  ordinary  houses,  and  such 
as  we  had  before  seen  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, in  the  ruins  of  the  city  in  Delos." 
The  tumuli  which  appear  on  the  hill  of 
Bounarbashi  will  be  afterwards  men** 
^oned. 

6.  Callicolone.  The  situation  of  this 
object  appears  to  be  denoted  with  con- 
siderable probability.  It  is  twice  men- 
tioned by  Homer  (II.  xx.  53,  151),  as  a 
station  chosen  by  the  divinities,  from 
which  to  behold  and  encourage  the  bat- 
tie,  and  is  ^aid  to  be  situated  near  the 
6imois.  Strabo  describes  Callicolone  as 
a  hill  distant  ten  stadia  from  the  pagus 
Iliensium,  near  the  banks  of  the  Simois, 
and  about  five  stadia  in  circuit.  This 
description  is  probably  taken  from  De- 
metrius Scep^iiis,  a  native  of  these  re- 
gions, who  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have 
etoployed  thirty  booju  in  explaining 
rather  more  than  sixty  verses  of  Ho« 
xner.  A  similar  account  is  given  by 
the  difierent  scholiasts  of  Ilomer,  who 
likewise  refer  to  Demetrius,  and  add 
that  the  hill  yr^^  situated  five  stadia 
from  th^  Simois,  precisely  the  distance 
given  by  Mr.  Cell's  map.  The  charac* 
ters  here  assigned  apply  well  to  the  hill 
on  which  Atche  Kevi  is  situated.  "  The 
formation  of  this  eminence*  as  well  a$ 
its  peculiar  position,  detached  from  the 
pther  hills  which  surround  the  plain, 
render  it  wortliy  of  the  name  of  Callico- 
lone." 

7.  Tumulus  of  -fisyetes,  Battcia  or 
nimulus  r.f  Myrinne,  tumulus  of  11  us, 
py&tf/^c^  wi'.«»o,  or  elevation  of  the  plain. 


Th^se  are  objects  described  •  by  Homfcr 
as  existing  before  the  Trojan  war. 

The  situation  of  the  tumulus  ^syetsc 
is  doubtful.  Two  objects  are  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Cell  as  possessing  a  claim  to 
this  ^ippellation  ;  the  tumulus  of  Udjek, 
considerably  to  the  west  of  Troy,  and 
commanding  a  most  extensive  prospect 
of  sea  and  land,  and  a  tumulus  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill  of  Tchiblak,  not  far 
distant- from  the  camp  of  the  Greeks. 
Mr.  Cell  seems  to  prefer  the  former,  we 
are  inclined  to  prefer  the  latter.  The 
tumulus  of  iEsyetes  was  the  station  to 
which  Polites,  son  of  Priam,  was  dis- 
patched to  observe  the  motions  of  the 
Greeks,  and  is  described  by  Strabo  as 
near  the  road  leading  from  New  Ilium 
to  Alexandria. 

The  Baticia  or  tumulus  of  Myrinne 
is  represented  in  the  second  book  of  the 
Iliad,  as  situated  on  the  plain  before  the 
city,  and  unconnected  witli  any  other 
elevation.  An  object  corresponding 
with  these  characters  is  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Gell,  and  denoted  in  his  map. 

The  tumulus  of  llus  is  limited  by  Ho* 
mer  to  some  point  not  distant  from  the 
junction  of  the  rivers.  It  was  near  the 
Scamander  (11.  xxiv,  349,  &c.),  and  yet 
is  connected  with  the  Throsmos,  an  ob- 
ject which  is  expressly  said  not  to  be 
distant  from  the  station,  of  the  ships  (x. 
160).  A  tumulus  is  discovered  near  jhe 
point  of  junction  between  the  rivers,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Scamander;  the 
river  consequently  flowing  between  that 
object  and  the  Trojan. town.  This,  in 
the  absence  of  any  better  claim,  is  na- 
turally supposed  to  be  the  tomb  of  llus. 
Yet  there  is  a  passage  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  book  of  the  Iliad  which  creates 
some  difficulty,  as  seeming  to  imply  that 
this  tumulus  was  situated  on  the  right 
bank,  occurring  to  the  passenger  from 
Troy,,  before  his  arrival  at  the  ford  of 
the  Scamander.  Priam  and  his  attendant 
are  said,  after  they  had  passed  futysi  onfM^ 
qr«ff|  iXoio,  to  stop  at  the  river,  and  give 
water  to  their  mules.  These  words  are 
commonly  interpreted,  after  they  had 
passed  by  the  great  monument  of  llus. 
Mr.  Cell  supposes  that  the  word  w^ftj 
may  admit  of  such  a  latitude  of  inter- 
pretation, as  either  to  signi/y  beyond,  or 
on  one  side  of,  and  refers  to  II.  r.  349, 
zr^f  j{  oooto.  We  cannot  accede  to.  this  in- 
terpretation. T'he  general  signification 
of  the  word  vx^t^  is  extra ;  its  particular 
accej>tiition  ipust  be  determined  by  the 
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cDnnection  of  the  passage  in  which  it  is 
used,  A  person  niny  be  said  to  be  ir>ff| 
ccoio,  without  a  road,  on  whichever  side 
of  it  he  is;  but  in  coming  from  one  ob- 
ject, we  cannot  see  in  what  sense,  mth 
reference  to  another  object,  lie  can  be 
said  to  be  ifjtfil,  without  having  passed 
to  a  distance  beyond  it.  If  the  difHculty 
were  of  much  importance,  we  should 
be  rather  disposed  to  cut  the  knot  than 
solve  it,  by  acceding  to  a  supposition  of 
Mr,  Gell,  that  "  the  perfect  flatness  of 
tlie  ground  immediately  under  the  tomb 
of  Ilus,  renders  it  possible  that  the  Sca- 
mander  anciently  joined  the  Simois  about 
one  hundred  yards  lower  than  at  present, 
leaving  the  tomb  of  Ilus,  where  it  has 
been  so  often  sought,  exactly  on  the  point 
of  the  Trojan  field.'*  Were  we  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  making  the  choice, 
we  should  take  this  side  of^the  dilemma, 
thinking  the  waters  of  the  Scamander 
more  easily  moveable  .than  the  sense  of 
the  word  rafc|. 

The  ^uofMs  ta^toto,  or  elevation  of  the 
plain,  must  certainly  be  sought  for  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  tomb  of  Ilus  ;  as 
"svhen  the  Trojans  were  encamped  on  the 
former,  the  latter  was  chosen  by  Hector 
and  other  chiefs,  as  a  place  of  consultation 
separate  from  the  tumult  of  the  camp, 
(x.  415).  7'his  object  is  found  by  Mr. 
Gell  in  an  elevated  spot,  a  little  to  the 
south  of  the  tomb  of  Ilus. 

8.  The  tumult  supposed  to  be  coinci- 
dent with  the  aera  of  the  Trojan  war,  are 
the  last  objects  which  claim  our  atten- 
tion. The  chief  of  these  are,  the  tu- 
mulus of  Protesilaus,  that  called  by  Mr. 
Gell  the  xoiw;  ro^f,  those  of  Hector, 
Achilles,  Patroclus,  and  Ajax. 

The  tumulus  of  Protesilaus  is  situated 
on  the  European  side  of  the  Hellespont, 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill  which  termi- 
nates the  peninsula  of  Thrace.  Protesi- 
laus is  represented  by  Homer  as  the  first 
of  the  Greeks  who  fell  in  the  Trojan 
war,  at  the  instant  of  the  disembarka- 
tion of  the  troops.  It  is  therefore  pro- 
bable, that,  as  he  was  slain  before  the 
Greeks  had  gained  firm  possession  of  the 
shore,  his  remains  would  be  interred  on 
the  European  side.  Some  important 
testimonies  of  antiquity  to  the  existence 
of  this  tumulus,  situated  near  the  town 
of  Eleum,  and  to  the  religious  respect 
with  which  it  was  regarded,  are  still  ex- 
tant. It  is  first  mentioned  by  Herodo- 
tus (L.  ix.  ad  fin,)  with  a  temple  adja- 
cent to  it,  erected  to  ihc  memory  of  the 
hero,  the  treasures  of  whicli  were  plun- 


dered by  Artayctes,  an  officer  of  Xc^rxeq. 
The  testimonies  of  subsequent  authors 
are  numerous.  Arrian  (L.  i.  p.  12), 
relates  that  Alexander,  when  on  the  point 
of  passing  into  Asia,  offered  sacrifice  on 
the  tO'Tib  of  Protesilaus,  praying  for  a 
more  fortunate  landing  on  the  opposite 
coast.  It  appears  clear,  therefore,  that 
the  tumulus  now  visible  on  the  European 
side  of  the  Hellespont,  was  in  periods  of 
high  antiquity  regarded  with  honour  as 
the  supposed  tofnb  of  that  hero. 

Near  the  wooden  bridge,  by  which 
the  Simois  Is  crossed  at  the  distance  of 
about  a  niile  from  its  mouth,  appears  a 
mount  of  considerable  elevation,  evident- 
ly artificial, 'and  now  used  by  the  Turks 
as  a  burying  ground.  This  Mr.  Gell 
conjectures  to  be  the  common  sepulchre, 
mentioned  by  l-lomer  (II.  viii.  4S5)  as 
erected  near  this  situation  by  the  Greeks 
in  honour  of  their  slain  companions. 

Not  far  distant  from  the  summit  of  the 
hill  of  Bounarbashi,  is  a  tumulus  of  a  sin- 

fular  construction,  consisting  of  a  large 
cap  of  stones,  apparently  throvm  toge- 
ther in  confusion,  with  a  patch  of  earth  on 
the  top,  producing  long  grass  and  weeds* 
Hector  is  the  hero  to  whom  this  monu- 
ment is  assigned  by  the  recent  investiga- 
tors of  the  country.  Honfer  (xxiv.  662) 
is  quoted  by  Mr.  Gell,  to  shew  that  the 
tumulus  of  Hector  was  erected  within 
the  walls.  We  do  not  see  how  this  fol- 
lo'w.s  from  the  words  employed,  which 
occur  in  the  speech  of  Priam  to  Achilles, 
and  are  simply  these,  "  You  know  how 
we  are  confined  within  the  city,  and 
wood  is  distant,  to  be  brought  from  the 
mountain.'*  The  tomb  of  Hector  was 
however  certainly  near  the  city,  if  not 
within  ics  walls ;  and  the  latter  is  more 
probable,  since,  in  consequence  of  their 
victories,  the  Greeks  were  in  possession 
of  aU  the  adjoining  country,  and  every 
place  without  the  walls  was  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  their  ravages.  The  sin- 
gularity of  this  tumulus  corresponds 
to  Homer's  description  of  the  scpukhrc 
of  Hector,  which  ho  represents  as  con- 
structed of  great  stones,  piled  over  the 
trench  in  which  his  ashes  were  depo- 
sited. 

Two  other  tumuli,  of  considerable  d'- 
mensions,  are  situated  on  the  hill  of 
Bounarbashi ;  but  as  no  probable  argu-* 
ment  can  be  advanced  for  tlie  purpose 
of  ascertaining  in  commemoration  of 
whom  they  were  erected,  we  pass  them 
over. 

The  tumuli  of  Achilles  and  PatrocU; 
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are  among  the  most  renowned  remains 
of  antiquity  on  the  Trojan  shore.  There 
is  a  passage  in  the  Odyssey  (xxiv,  25, 
&c.),  though  taken  from  a  very  suspici- 
ous part  ot  that  workt  yet  doubtless  of 
great  antiquity,  in  which  a  particular 
account  is  given  of  the  funeral  of  Achil- 
les. Of  the  passage  which  describes  the 
tumulus,  the  sense  is  thus  given  by  Mr. 
Cell ;  "  A  noble  tomb  was  erected  on  a 
high  promontory,  shooting  far  into  the 
broad  Hellespont,  that  all  who  liVe,  or 
hereafter  shall  live,  may  view  this  mo- 
•  nument  even  from  the  distant  waves." 
From  this  passage  it  may  be  collected, 
that  at  a  very  remote  period  a  tumulus 
existed  on  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont, 
near  the  promontory  of  Sigeum,  the 
station  of  Achilles  in  the  Grecian  camp, 
which  was  supposed  to  cover  the  ashes 
of  that  warrior.  The  existence  in  sub- 
sequent ages  of  a  tumulus,  faiown  by 
the  name  of  Achilles,  near  the  promon- 
tory, is  undoubted.  See  Strabo,  lib. 
xiii.  We  transcribe  one  passage  from 
Cicero  5  "  Quam  multos  scriptores  re- 
rum  suarum  magnus  ille  Alexander  se- 
cum  habuisse  dicitur;  attiue  is  tamen, 
cum  in  Sigeo  ad  A  chillis  tumulum  ad- 
stitisset,  O  fortunate,  inquit,  adolescens, 
qui  tU9B  virtutis  Homerum  praeconem 
inveneris!"  Pro  Arch.  poet.  10.  The 
identity  of  tlie  present  tumulus  with  that 
of  antiquity,  can  scarcely  be  doubted. 
It  is  situated  near  Sigeum  ;  its  dinaen- 
sions  appear  to  be  of  ^reat  magnitude, 
and  it  must  be  a  conspicuous  object  at  a 
considerable  distance. 

At  the  distance  of  about  a  furlong  to 
the  east  of  this  tumulus,  is  another  of 
smaller  dimensions,  known  by  the  name 
of  Patroclus,  and  situated  further  from 
the  sea.  **Widiout  permission  to  ex- 
cavate," says  Mr.  Cell,  **  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  decide  which  of  the  two  is  the  real 
tumulus  of.  Achilles."  We  think,  how- 
ever, tliat  it  may  fairly  be  presumed 
that  the  greater,  the  more  conspicuous 
object,  and  nearer  to  the  sea,  is  that 
which  the  ancients  considered  as  the 
tomb  of  ;he  greater  hero. 

Th^  tomb  ef  Ajax  is  equally  celebrat- 
ed wirii  that  of  Achillcsf  "  After  Ajax 
had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  his  disappointed 
pride,  and  to  the  ingratitude  of  the 
Greeks,  his  sepulchre  w^as  erected  on  the 
ground  where  be  hail  defended  the  navy 
against  the  pgc  of  Jove  ancjof  Hfector ; 
and  the  citizens  of  the  rising  town  of 
Rh?Bteum  celebrated  his  memory  with 
divlue  Lonours."     Gibbon  iii.  U.    The 


confirmation  of  this  account  may  h& 
found  in  Strabo,  Lib.  xiii.  Near  the 
promontory  of  Rhsetcum,  a  tumulus  is 
still  remaining,  but,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  plate,  of  much  inferior  dimen- 
sions to  that  of  Achilles. 

A  few  otiier  tumuli  are  discoverable, 
on  or  near  the  plain  of  Troy,  which  are 
doubtfully  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
Peneleus,  Antilochus,  &c.  There  is  one 
which  deserves  notice,  because  in  his 
last  section  it  is  considered  by  Mr.  Gell 
as  possibly  the  Throsmos  of  Homer.  It 
is  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  sup- 
posed ancient  channel  of  the  united  ri- 
vers, very  near  the  station  of  the  Greeks. 

As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Gell's  work,  it 
may  be  proper  to  insert  a  longer  extract 
than  we  have  yet  given ;  for  which  pur- 
pose we  have  selected  part  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  plate  XXXV. 

"  The  scene  represented  in  this  plate,  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  singular,  as  well  as 
the  roost  interesting  that  can  he  found  in  any 
part  of  tire  Troad.  The  spectator  is  sup- 
posed to  look  toward  the  south,  and  to  turn 
nis  back  on  Bounarbashi  and  the  Hellespont. 
The  two  tumuli  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 
behind  the  village,  have  been  obser\'ed  from 
the  ford  of  the  Simois,  and  many  other  si- 
tuations in  the  plain  below ;  but  the  curva- 
ture of  the  hill  prevented  the  sight  of  the 
third  monument  from  the  lower  mrounds. 
From  the  asa's  house  a  steep  and  rushed 
ascent  extends  {o  the  nearest  tumulus,  winch 
is  about  1480  yards  distant,  and  is  of  ,a  very 
different  construction  from  the  other  sepul- 
chres of  the  country.  It  consists  of  a  large 
conic  heap  of  stones,  apparendy  thrown  to- 
gether without  any  order,  or  regularity,  and 
on  the  top  of  it  is  a  small  patch  of  earth, 
producing  long  ^rass  and  weeds.  On  the 
left  or  east  of  this  monument,  the  hill  de- 
clines abruptly  toward  the  Simois,  which 
flows  in  the  deep  glen  at  its  base.  Proceed- 
ing in  a  direction  nearly  south  from  the  first 
tumulus,  the  traces  of  a  wall  are  i)crccptible 
among  the  bushes  on  the  right,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  thirty  yards.  Its  course  and 
situation  may  he  seen  by  referring  to  the 
map,  where  a  small  portion  of  it  is  laid  down. 
At  the  distance  of  120  yards  from  the  first 
tumulus,  a  second  of  superior  dimensions  is 
observed,  standing  like  the  former  on  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  but  diflering  in  con- 
struction, being  composed  of  a  mixture  of 
earth  and  stones,  in  some  parts  covered  with 
turf,  and  producing  bushes  of  considerable 
size.  Beyond  this,  two  pits  ftre  discovered* 
excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  and  distant  about 
50  yards  from  the  second  tumulus.  Still 
pursuing  the  same  course,  a  third  tomb  is 
perceived  of  considerable  size,  but  dcstro}*ed 
toward  the  top  by  time  or  violence.  It  is 
distant  about  ICO  yards  froiQ  the  second.    Oa 
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the  ni^bt  or  western  side  of  this  tlie  ground 
again  falls  with  a  very  precipitous  descent  into 
a  vale,  watered  like  the  glen  on  the  left  by  the 
Simois  At  the  base  of  the  third  tumulus, 
the  ruins  of  a  thick  wall,  now  only  traced 
by  the  heap  of  stones  which  once  ser\'ed  for 
its  erection,  may  be  seen,  crossing  the  hill 
in  the  narrowest  part  from  that  nionnment 
toward  the  left.  The  whole  breadth  of  the 
hill,  and  consequently  length  of  the  wall,  is 
not  more  than  200  yards/* 

One  or  two  slight  oversights,  which 
we  have  observed  in  the  perusal  of  this 
work,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention.  ?• 
£1.  ^  The  little  island  of  Tenedos  is  seen  ' 
from  Baba,  while  Lemnos,  which  is  not 
more  distant,  is  not  safficiently  elevated 
to  be  visible,  unless  while  the  atmo- 
sphere is  clear.*'  If  we  may  credit  the  best 
maps,  Lemnos  is  nearly  three  times  the 
distance  of  Tenedos  from  Baba. 

P.  57  (note).  «*  Strabo  thought  that 
Troy  might  be  discovered  somewhere  in 
this  vicinity.  Whoever  will  uke  the 
trouble  to  look  at  the  vibw,  will  see  that 
nothing  can  be  more  faitlifiil  than  the 
account  of  the  geographer,  and  that  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Bryant,  who  cites  Ho- 
mer to  prove  that  the  hill  Callicolone 
lay  before  the  city,  and  not  nearer  to  Ida, 
otily  shews  that  the  Pagus  was  not  the 
Troy  of  Friami  which  Strabo  decidedly 


delivers  as  hts  own  sentiment,  observing 
that  the  real  Troy  lay  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood*  an  opinion  equally  a« 
greeable  to  truth."  To  us  Strabo  appears 
to  rhaintain,  what  he  says  was  the  com- 
mon opinion,  that  the  Fagus  Iliensium 
was  the  site  of  ancient  Troy,  an  opinion 
however  which  we  consider  to  be  clearly 
erroneous. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  express«i 
ing  our  opinion  that  Mr.  Gell  has  ren- 
dered a  real  service  to  the  cause  of  anci- 
ent literature.  His  splendid  work  is 
executed  with  equal  taste  and  care,  and 
the  end  proposed  appears  to  have  been 
fully  attained,  that  of  enabling  those 
'*  who  are  interested  in  the  subject,  by  a 
careful  examination  of  the  plates,  to  ac- 
quire as  clear  a  conception  of  the  plain 
and  its  environs,  as  a  traveller,  who  is 
hot  a  draughtsman,  could  obtain  in  the 
country  itself,"  p.  2.  The  plain  we  re- 
gard as  absolutely  ascertained  ;  the  si- 
tuation of  the  city  as  conjectured  with 
great  probability  ;  the  tumuli  appear  to 
be  or  great  antiquity,  and  several  of 
them  were  considered  by  the  ancients  as 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  heroes 
whose  names  they  now  bear.  Those 
known  by  the  names  of  Achilles,  Ajax, 
and  ProtesUauSy  appear  most  deserving 
of  notice* 
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CHAPTER   V. 

BRITISH    TOPOGRAPHY 

*  AN'D 

ANTIQUITIES. 

THE  contTibudotis  during  thf  last  year,  in  illustration  of  tlic  Tdpography  and 
Axtliquities  of  Britain,  are  of  more  than  usual  value. 

The  first  volume  of  an  excellent  History  of  the  County  of  Surrey,  by  the  late 
Mr.  Manntbg,  has  mads  its  appearance ;  and  a  reputable»  tliough  by  no  means 
first-rate  account  of  Glottceseershire,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Rudge.  A  little  work 
entitled  a  Walk  through  Leicester,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  with  praise  ;  and 
Mr.  Willianw'^  Picturesque  Tour  in  Devonshire,  possesses  singular  merit,  for  tlie 
acctiracy  and  picturesque  effect  of  its  embellishments.  Tlie  fifth  volume  of  the 
Beauties  of  England  will  not  be  found  inferior  to  the  former  ones.  Cheltenham 
aad  Worthing  have  had  their  respective  historians,  who  have  told  us  enough,  and 
ttK>re  tliah  enough,  of  places,  the  sole  importance  of  which  arises  from  tliexasuai 
influx  of  summer  visitants.  The  **  Picture  of  London,"  a  useful  pocket  duodecimo, 
which  we  noticed  in  our  first  volume,  has  been  puffed  up  into  a  quarto,  entitled 
Modem  London,  and  has  thus  lost  its  principal  value. 

Mr.  Malkin  and  Mr.  Evans  have  been  employed  upon  South  Wales,  and  have 
produced  very  interesting  and  valuable  books,  without  interfering,  in  any  material 
degree,  with  each  other.  Mr.  Bingley's  account  of  North  Wales,  will  be  consulted 
with  advantage  by  those 'who  are  about  to  visit  that  delightful  country. 

The  Highlands  of  Scotland,  from  tlieir  remoteness,  and  the  exaggerated  reports 
of  their  want  of  decent  accommodation,  have,  by  no  means,  received  that  attention 
from  our  tourists  which  they  deserve.  The  last  year,  however,  has  presented  us 
with  two  works  relative  to  this  part  of  the  British  dominions ;  the  one,  an  anony- 
inoiis  and  very  worthless  Journal  of  a  Tour  through  the  Highlands  :  the  other,  a 
Sporting  Tour  through  the  Mid-Highlands,  by  Col.  Thornton.  This  latter  work 
is  interesting,  from  the  very  novelty  of  its  main  subject,  and  besides,  contains  some 
admirable  descriptions  of  the  country  near  the  head  of  the  Spey,  and  is  both  deco* 
rated  and  illustrated  by  excellent  engravings,  the  accuracy  of  which  is  not  less  to 
be  commended  than  the  execution. 

Among  the  antiquarian  publications,  a  new  volume  of  the  Archzologia  ;  a  new 
edition  of  Dr.  Ledwich's  Antiquities  of  Ireland ;  and  the  Antiqmties  of  Glou* 
cestersliire,  by  Mr.  Lysons,  are  of  sterling  value. 

Art.  L  The  Hhtory  a^^d  ^nttquihes  of  I  he  County  of  Surrey;  compiled  from  the  iri 
and  frost  authentic  Hltoriuns^  vaiuatif  Recordsi  and  Manutcrlpts  in  ibe  fuhlie  Offices 
and  Lihrariesy  and  in  private  hands*     IVii^  a  Fac  Simile  C'Py  of  Domesday^  engraved 
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en  Thtriem  Plates.  By  the  late  Rev.  Owen  Manning,-  S.  T.  B.  Rector  of  Pepperhar^ 
roWf  and  Vicar  of  GoJalming,  in  that  County,  Contimted  to  the  present  time ^  hy  Wil- 
liam Bray»  of  Shlrey  Esq,  Fellow  and  Treasurer  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
London. — Vol.  1.  Folio,  pp.  Int.  cvii.  and  7H. 


WE  always  take  up  a  ponderous  folio 
With  great  reluctance,  as  we  feel  consi- 
derable repugnance  in  witnessing  the 
wanton  destruction,  or  misapplication  of 
print  i  ng  pa  per.  Thi  s  we  generally  anti- 
cipate  m  the  great  folio  volumes  of  to- 
pography: for  we  are  well  convinced 
that  no  man  can  usefully,  and  enji^g- 
ingly,  till  ,two,  th^ee,  or  four  of  these, 
as  v^  often  the  case,  in  narrating  the  his- 
tory of  one  county. 

As  theeiternal  aspect  of  the  volume  is 
not  very  prepossessing,  let  us  examine 
its  interior,  where  we  are  authorized  to 
expect  sometliing  of  a  superior  kind, 
when  we  consider  that  it  is  the  united 
work  of  a  Manning  and  a  Bray ;  both 
persons  of  some  note  in  the  annals  of 
antiquarianism.  Of  the  former  we  shall 
give  an  account  in  the  language  of  the 
latter,  who  has  prefaced  the  volume  with 
the  following  biographical  anecdotes ; 

'*  The  late  reverend  Owen  Manning;,  part 
of  whose  work  is  here  presented  to  the  pub- 
Ifek,  was  eminently  qualified  for  such  an  un- 
dertaking, by  his  critical  skill  in  the  Saxon 
language,  by  his  general  learning,  by  his 
social  virtues,  the  great  propriety  of  his  de- 
portment, and  the  steady  discharge  of  his 
professional  duties,  whicn  not  onlv  gained 
nim  the  esteem  but  the  confidence  orail,  and 
the  communications  of  many,  yrow  whence  he 
collected  an  abundant  mass  of  information. 
He  was  for  many  vcars  blessed  witli  strong 
health,  which  defied  t'aiigue,  and  he  bestowed 
the  most  unwearied  attention  to  ihis  history 
(except  during  the  four  years  in  which  he  was 
occupied  in  the  publication  of  Mr.  Lye's 
S^xon  Dictionary),  till  the  loss  of  sight  put  a 
jieriod  to  his  labours. 

*'  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  he  did 
not,  himself,  complete  and  publish  the  work 
which  his  friends  had  so  lonj;  expected  and 
desired,  before  that  calamity  had  deprived  him 
of  the  power  to  comply  with  their  wishes. 

*.'  He  had  formed  a  plan,  differing  in  one 
respect  from  that  of  any  preceding  writer,  on 
such  subjects.  He  began  with  the  Terra 
Begis  in  Domesday  (or  that  landed  property 
possessed  by  the  king) ;  and,  after  Illustrat- 
mg  it  by  a  commentary,  he  intended  to  de- 
duce the  history  of  those  particular  estates  to 
niodern  times.  He  had  himself  drawn  a  map 
of  all  the  places  in  the  county  mentioned  in 
thai  venerable  record  (which  is  given  in'  this 
volume),  and  he  had  caused  tq  be  engraved 
on  copper,  a  fac  itKiiU  of  the  whole  of  it 
^  hich  relates  to  this  county  5  he  had  vvritlcn 


an  introduction  ;  he  had  drawn  np  and  trtns- 
crtl)ed,  in  his  own  clear  and  beautiful  hand' 
writing,  nearly  i^l  this  part. 

**  l<or  the  other  parts  of  the  county  he  had 
made  large'  coHecuons,  but  these  arv  led 
merely  in  the  form  of  notes,  with  tlie  cxccp* 
tion  of  a  very  few  parishes,  which  he  had 
begun  to  digest. 

**  Under  these  circumstances,  it  has  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  one  who  shrinks  from  e\-ery,  the 
smallest  degree  of  comparison,  to  endeavour 
a  completion  of  the  work.  All  he  can  say. 
in  excuse  for  the  attempt,  is,  that,  from  an 
early  part  of  his  life,  he  had  attended  to  the 
history  of  his  native  soil,  to  which  he  is 
bound  by  so  many  ties ;  that  he  had  had  op- 
portuuiucs  of  giving  considerable  information 
to  Mr.  Manning,  pf  the  descent  of  manors, 
&c.  as  well  from  his  own  collection  as 
from  the  British  Museum  ;  that  he  never 
lost  sight  of  what  he,  in  common  with  c^-err 
one,  most  anxiously  wished  to  liave  recetvei 
from  the  pen  of  his' friend  ;  that  lie  has  visit- 
ed nearly  all  the  churches  in  the  county  ; 
that,  on  venturing  to  intimate  his  present  lu- 
tentions,  the  public  offices  of  record  have 
been  opened  to  him  in  that  verv  handsome 
and  liberal  manner  which  Mr.  ]\ fanning  had 
himself  experienced  ;  and  that  many  gentle- 
men of  the  county,  and  many  of  his  profes- 
sional brethren,  have  most  readily  jrfven  their 
assistance.  Amonp^st  the  latter,  Mr.  Barnes, 
Mr.  Glover,  and  Mr.  Bryant,  stand  foremoiit 
for  the  multiplicity  of  tfieir  counnnnicalion. 

"  Mr.  Bryant,  who  is  prepoiing  »or  the 
press  a  History  of  the  Town  and  Ilumir  d  of 
Keygate,  in  this  county,  did,  at  first,  intend 
to  go  beyond  those  limits,  and  had  coUecled 
many  marertals  for  that  pur|)r,sc,  nnd,  in  the 
course  of  his  researches,  had  obtained  much 
information,  as  to  other  parts  of  the  county, 
has  liberally  given  to  this  work  all- that  doe* 
not  relaie  to  his  own  intendid  publication, 
together  with  some  copper  plates  which  will 
appear  in  the  second  volume. 

*'  By  detailing  these  advantages,  the  editor 
is  aware  that  he  renders  his  own  iuabilitv  to 
make  sulHcientnseof  them  the  more  manifest  5 
but,  to  omit  themention,  would  be  unpardon- 
able. He  has  but  one  more  excuse  to  offer  for 
his  presumption,  which  perhaps  should  iiave 
taken  place  of  aJl  others ;  that  u^  a  very  ar- 
dent desire  to  serve,  as  far  as  his  abilities  allow, 
the  widow  and  family  of  his  much  esteemed 
friend,  for  whose  benefit  diis  publication  is 
made.  If  it  please  God  to  spare  his  life,  and 
to  continue  his  health,  he  means  to  give  up 
all  the  leisure  time  which  his  numerous  avo- 
cations will  allow,  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
undertaking,  trespassing  as  little  as  may  be  oa 
the  indulgence  of  the  subscribers. 
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**  Tlie  work  is  Mr.  Manning's ;  the  imper- 
fections must  be  acknowledged  by  the  editor 
to  be  his  own.  Mr.  Manning  is  not  answer- 
able for  any  mistakes  that  may  be  found  in 
the  parts  included  iii  hooks,  marked  with 
asterisks.  [•    •]" 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  preface* 
the  editor  informs  us,  that  Mr,  Manning 
vas  bom  August  11,  1721,  and  was 
educated  in  Queen's  college  Cambridge  j 
mentions  the  several  degrees  which  he 
attained,  the  livings  to  which  he  was 
successively  inducted :  and  introduces 
the  following  remarkable  circumstance  : 
*'  Whilst  he,"  Mr.  Manning,  "  was  at 
the  university,  he  fell  sick  of  the  small* 
pox,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  dead. 
His  body  was  laid  out  for  interment, 
vrhen  his  father,  who  was  at  Cambridge, 
and  had  supposed  him  dead,  went  again 
into  the  room,  and  without  seeing  any 
cause  for  hope,  said,  *  I  will  give  my 
poor  boy  another  chance,'  and  at  the 
same  time  raised  him  up,  which  almost 
immediately  produced  signs  of  life  :  pro- 
per means  were  used,  and  he  was  happily 
restored  to  his  friends,  and  to  the  world, 
which  has  been  so  much  benefited  by  his 
subsequent  labours.  He  died  Sept*  9, 
1801,  aged  80." 

Such  are  the  particulars  that  Mr.  Bray 
has  given  of  the  work,  and  of  its  author. 
It  now  remains  for  us  to  furnish  the  rea- 
der with  a  few  hints  of  both,  that  he  may 
be  enabled  to  estimate  the  execution  of 
the  History  of  Surrey.  This  volume, 
however,  being  only  a  portion  of  that 
history  (whose  extent  and  termination  we 
are  not  capable  of  ascertaining),  we 
shall  merely  give  a  short  account  of  it, 
at  present,  and  wait  its  progress  or  com^ 
pletion,  before  we  offer  our  decided  opi- 
nion of  its  real  or  relative  merit.  It  is 
dedicated  by  thewidowof  the  late  author, 
to  his  majesty,  who  has  subscribed  for 
two  large  paper  copies.  A  long  list  of 
respectable  subscribers  follows,  and  we 
hope  that  the  dedicator  will  find  this  in- 
crease as  the  work  advances.  In  the  in- 
troduction, Mr.  Manning  has  given  **  a 
brief  description  of  the  county  in  general, 
and  of  the  military,  civil,  and  ecclesias- 
tical establishments  within  the  same.'' 
He  commences  with  a  few  observations 
on  Its  early  inhabitants,  its  ancient  names, 
and  its  boundaries,  but  has  not  said  any 
thing  relating  to  the  Roman  stations, 
roads,  and  other  antiquities,  wliich  belong 
to  the  county,  and  which,  according  to 
cur  opinion,  properly  connect  with,  and 
form  a  part  of  its  ancient  history.— 


Though  our  author  has  been  rather  de-» 
fective  on  this  head,  he  has  endeavoured 
to  make  up  for  it,  by  a  particular  history 
and  description  of  the  rivefs  Wey  and 
Mole,  The  latter  has  excited  some  pub- 
licity from  a  supposed  peculiarity  of 
sinking  imder  ground,  and  rising  again. 
Tliis  Fancied  phaenomenon  has  been  the 
theme  of  much  dissertation,  and  often 
provoked  the  wonder  of  credulity,  but 
the  following  rational  account  will  tend 
to  divest  it  of  its  fabled  property. 

"  The  Mole,"  says  Camden,  «*  coming  to 
White  Hill  (the  same  probably  that  is  novr 
called  Box  Hill),  hides  itself,  or  is  rather 
swallowed  up,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  there  i 
and  for  that  reason,  the  place  is  cafled  the 
Swallow;  but  about  two  miles  below,  it  bub- 
bles up,  and  rises  again  ;  so  thai  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  tract,  no  less  than  the  Spaniards, 
may  boast  of  having  a  bridge  that  feeds  several 
flocks  of  sheep."  From  this  fabulous  ac- 
count, plainly  fonndcd  on  an  idea  sogwsted 
by  common  report,  a  reader  might  he  ted  to 
imagine,  that  the  river  actually  disappears  at. 
this  place — fonns  a  channel  beneath  ihe  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and,  at  a  certain  distance, 
rises  again,  and  pursues  its  course  abovo 
ground.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter  seems' 
to  be  this.  The  soil,  as  well  under  the  bed 
of  the  river,  as  beneath  the  surface  on  each 
side,  being  of  a  spon^  and  porous  texture, 
and,  by  degrees,  probably  become  formed 
into  caverns  of  different  dimensions,  admits 
through  certain  passages,  in  the  banks  and 
bottom,  the  water  of  the  river.  In  ordinary 
seasons,  these  receptacles  being  full,  as  not 
discharging  their  contents  faster  than  diey  are 
supplied  by  the  river,  the  water  of  the  river 
does  not  subside,  and  the  stream  suffers  no 
diminution.  But,  in  times  of  drought,  the 
water  within  these  caverns  being  gradually 
absorbed,  that  of  the  rK'er  is  drawn  off  into 
them  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  decree  of 
drought,  the  stream  is  diminished.  In  very 
dry  seasons,  the  current  is,  in  certain  places, 
(particularly  at  Burfoid  brid^i^e.  near  Box-hill, 
and  a  little  lower,  between  that  and  Norbury 
park-gate,  and  at  that  gate  and  Norbury  mea- 
dows) entirely  exhausted,  and  the  cfiannel 
remains  dry  f^exoept  here  and  there  a  stand- 
ing pool.  By  the  bridge  at  Thorncrofl,  it 
ri«>es  again  in  a  strong  spring,  and  after  that 
the  current  is  constant.*]  At  a  place  called 
the  Way-pool,  near  the  turnpike-gate,  but  on 
the  side  of  the  river  next  to  Box-hill,  the 
method  in  which  the  water  is  thus  occasion- 
ally drawn  »ff  is  visible  to  the  observer.  It 
hath  here  formed  a  kind  of  circular  basin, 
about  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  which  is  sup- 
plied, in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  current,  by 
an  iulet  from  the  river,  of  about  two  f^-ct  iit 
breadth,  and  one  in  depth.  This  inlet  being 
itopped,  the  water  in  the  basin  is  soon  ob- 
served to  subside,  and  in  less  than  an  honr, 
totally  disap|>^d3  whcu  the  chasuis,  through 
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"^liich  It  passes  oflf,  at  different  depths  from 
the  upper  edge  of  the  basin,  may  easily  be 
discerned.  And,  from  this  circuinsunce  of 
betaking  itself  occasionally  to  these  subterra- 
neous passages,  the  river  probably  derived  iit 
present  name  uf  the  Mole.'* 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  in- 
troduction is  that  containing  a  long 
historical  and  descriptive  account  of 
such  part  of  the  Windsor  forest  as  is  in- 
cluded within  the  boundair  line  of  Sur- 
rey. In  narrating  this,  the  author  has 
developed  many  curious  documents,  and 
concentrated  a  number  of  historical  anec- 
dotes, some  of  which  strongly  charac- 
terise the  injustice  and  tyranny  of  ancient 
forest  laws.  Under  the  head  of  «*  Civil 
Esublishments  of  the  County,"  we  have 
a  long,  and  rather  irrelevant  account  of 
the  earls  and  sheriffs  of  Surrey.  These 
personages,  though  they  may  derive  a 
title^  or  an  official  name  from  the  shire, 
have  frequently  but  few;  claims  on,  or 
connections  with  it.  Hence  we  may 
fairly  class  this  with  the  extraneous  mat- 
ter which  is  too  frequently  dragged  into 
county  histories.  TTiough  some  authors 
may  still  continue  the  practice,  and  others 
approve  it,  we  cannot  too  strongly  re- 
probate the  custom  of  introducing,  so 
frequently,  histories  and  dissertations,  on 
persons,  places,  and  tilings,  that  are  not 
directly  and  particularly  connected  with 
the  places  under  notice.  It  is  the  pro- 
vince of  judgment  and  taste  to  prescribe 
certain  bounds  for  collateral  anecdote 
and  history,  without  which,  there  is  no 
criterion  to  govern  the  pen  of  the  author, 
or  direct  the  opinion  of  the  critic. — 
County  historians  have  rarely  ever  pos- 
sessed these  eminent  qualities,  or  at  least 
have  failed  to  exercise  them.  For  this 
re:»son,  we  must  find  fault  with  the 
I  n^  lists  of  names  of  M.  P.'s,  sheriffs, 
n;ayors,  &c.  which  occupy  seviral  full 
pages  of  this  volume.  If  such  lists  are 
either  useful  or  necessary,  they  should  be 
printed  in  a  very  small  type,  at  the  end 
of  the  volume.  The  transcripts  of  tomb- 
stones, except  such  as  relate  to  popular 
characters,  are  subject  to  the  same  ob- 
jection. 

After  the  introduction,  is  given  a  fac 
nmtle  of  that  part  of  Domesday  book 
which  relates  to  Surrey.  This  comprises 
'  thirteen  copper  plate  pages,  and,  by  per- 
sons who  have  never  seen  the  original,  it 
will  be  viewed  as  a  curiosity,  The  pa- 
rochial history  of  the  county  commences 
vith  Guildford,  or  as  the  author  writes  it 
G:Ly^jrd\  the  account  of  which  occupies 


304  pages«  The  author  has  detailed  a 
copious  history  of  the  ancient  castle,  the 
town,  abbot's  hospital^  and  monastery 
of  Wherwell.  In  the  course  of  this  long 
narrative,  we  have  many  interesting  par- 
ticulars, and  the  author  has  described 
places,  and  related  events  with  perspv- 
cuity,  and  a  smoothness  of  diction,  which 
are  not  often  found  in  topographical 
histories. 

The  town  of  Woking,  with  its  ma- 
norial appendages,  form  the  subject  of 
dissertation  for  53  pages.  The  account 
of  it  in  Domesday  book,  is  succeeded  by 
a  commentary  on  the  property,  and  tlw? 
descent  of  the  manor,  with  some  account 
of  many  persons  into  whose  hands  it  fell« 
Bermondsey,  being  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  metropolis,  is  proper  to  be  explore 
ed,  and  the  author  has  taken  adequate 
pains  to  make  the  subject  worthy  of 
enquiry  ;  his  account  of  the  priory,  con» 
▼entual  church,  St.  Thomas's  hospitaU 
the  schools,  and  the  rectory,  form  a  de- 
sirable, though  rather  prolix,  specimen 
of  parochial  history.  In  the  account  of 
the  parish  of  Rotherhithe,  we  are  in- 
formed of  the  trench,  said  to  be  dug  by 
Canute,  from  the  wet  dock,  to  the  west- 
ward of  London  bridge,  and  a  number 
of  other  interesting  particulars.  Merton, 
with  the  history  of  the  priory,  is  very 
satisfactory,  without  being  needlessly 
prolix.  The  account  of  WalUngford 
takes  up  only  three  pages,  but  conuins 
some  valuable  comparative  strictures 
upon  that  ancient  station  of  the  Roman«-» 
which  Antoninus  calls  Noviomagus.  The 
descent  of  the  manor  of-  Reygate  is 
drawn  with  accuracy,  and  is  detailed, 
like  other  manors,  through  various  ge- 
nerations. The  account  of  lord  chancel- 
lor Somers,  and  sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  docs 
credit  to  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Manning. 
There  is  a  good  description  of  the  priory 
which  formerly  belonged  to  this  pl:\ce. 
The  town  of  Kingston  next  engages  the 
reader's  attention,  and  in  its  varied  narra- 
tive of  descents,  alienations,  spiritualities, 
&c.  the  usual  appendages  to  county  hxin 
tory,  the  patient  peruser  is  rewarded  with 
.much  useful  information.  The  bridge 
is  described  as  the  oldest  on  the  river 
Thames,  except  London  bridge,  and  the 
methods  of  gathering  the  tolls,  during 
different  periods,  is  curious.  The  ac- 
count of  the  manor  and  house  of  Ham, 
with  the  history  of  its  owners,  is  convey- 
ed in  smooth  and  pleasing  diction.  Rich- 
mond, anciently  Sliene,  is  described  in 
the  same  accurate  manner ;  and  th^  hir* 
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tory  of  Its  priory  and  palace  is  well 
worthy  of  inspection*  The  small  village 
of  Petersham,  contains  nothing  pecu- 
liarly interesting  except  evidences  (^  the 
author's  industry  and  attention.  Kew, 
-with  the  palace,  bridee,  and  chapeU  come 
under  the  same  predicament,  except  tha^ 
the  chapel  yard  contains  the  mortal  le- 
mains  of  some  ingenious  men,  particu- 
larly Gainsborough,  the  justly  admired 
landscape  painter.  In  Thames  Ditton, 
the  anecdotes  of  Carleton  and  Dorches- 
ter, temp*  Car.  i.  are  well  written.  East 
Molesey  contains  nothing  worthy  notice. 
In  the  account  of  Ewel,  some  anecdotes 
are  given  of  bishop  Corbet,  who  was 
.born  there*  There  is  nothing  very  no- 
ticeable in  Fecham,  except  an  account  of 
the  pondy  formed  by.  several  strong 
springs,  which  turn  a  mill  capable  of 
finding  twenty  loads  of  corn  in  a  week : 
a  number  of  tumuli  have  also  bf^en  disco- 
vered here.  Jn  Gum-Sele,  are  given  a 
few  ii^teresting  particulars,  conceraixig 
manors  and  parishes.  The  history  of 
Ewhurst  contains  a  copy  of  a  warrant* 
issued  in  1656,  for  levying  the  monthly 
Assessment  towards  maintaining  **  the 
armyes  and  navyes  of  the  commonwealth, 
after  the  rate  of  60,0001.  per  month." 
.  Shire  is  well  described ;  great  pains  have 
also  been  taken  with  the  pedigree  of 
Bray,  and  some  anecdotes,  of  sir  Regi- 
nald Bray  are  interesting  ;  they  ar^y 
therefore*  isxtraeted  with  Uieir.  accompa- 
nied notes  of  reference,  &c.  as  a  fair  spe- 
cimen of  the  biographical  part  of  the 
work. 

*'  Reginald,  the  eldest  son  of  sir  Richard 
by  his  second  wife  [•  was  born  in  the  pariah 
of  St.  John's,  Bedwardyn,  near  Worcester, 
atul  *J  had  been  some  time  retained  in  the 
service  of  Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond, 
\vb(:n  Henry,  duke  of  Buckingham, .  and 
JVIorlon,  bishop  of  Ely,  had  proiected  the 
elevation  of  Henry,  her  son,  to  the  throne, 
and  the  union  o.f  the  two  Kovises  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  bv  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  lid  ward  IV.  When  this  fine 
stroke  of  sound  policy  had  been  properly  di- 
gested,' by  those  with  whom  it  originated, 
this  Reginald  was  thought  the  safest  person 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  future  conduct  of  it. 


as  *«  a  maft»**  (to  use  the  bishop*8  own  wcnS4 
when  lie  recommended  him  to  the  duke), 
'*'  who  ^was  sober,  secret,  and  well*wittcd  ; 
and  whose  prudent  policy  was  known  to  have 
4K>tiipassed  things  of  great  importanccff.**  He 
was  accordingly  sent  for  by  the  bishop,  oat 
of  I^ncashirc,  where  he  then  was,  with  the 
countess,  his  mistress,  at  the  house  of  sir 
Thomas  Stanley,  her  husband  :  and,  arrlTing 
At  Brecknock  castJe,  where  the  bishop  then 
l^i^ed,  in  the  custody  of  Bacl<ina;ham,  was 
let  into  this  important  secret,  and  remandeji 
to  Lancashire,  to  impart  it  to  the  countess- 
From  the  time  the  countess  took  up  the  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Bray  seems  to  have  been  princi- 
pally employed  in  strengthening  her  party  at 
home,  by  eosagtng  piersons  of  consideratiotK 
to  join  it ;  ana  by  his  interest,  sir  Giles  D'Au- 
bcny,  sir  John  Cheney,  Richard  Gildford» 
and  others  were  brought  overt .  The  e\'eQt 
is  well  known,  Henry  obtained  the  crown  ; 
aud  Bray,  as  having  been  an  active  instru- 
ment in  his  advancement,  was  munificently 
rewarded.  Soon  after  the  king's  accession » 
he  had  the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred 
upon  him§ ;  for,  by  that  tide,  he  was  sum* 
moned  to  the  first  privy  council  that  assem- 
bled in  his  reign.  In  the  same  year  he  had 
a  crant  of  the  constablcship  oT  the  castle  of 
O^ham,  CO.  Rutland,  ana  was  appoint^ 
joint  chief  ^istice,  with  John  RadclifT,  locd 
Fitzwalter,  of  the  forests  south  of  Trent  fl. 
In  the  third  of  this  king,  he  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  parks  of  Gild  ford  and  Henlev, 
with  the  manor  of  Claygate  in  Ash,  for  life||f| ; 
and,  the  year  folio wmg,  by  letters  patent, 
dated  at  Maidstone  SSd  Doc.  1483,  a  com- 
missioner for  raising  the  quota  of  archers 
to  be  furnished  by  the  counties  of  Surrey, 
Hants,  and  Middlesex,  for  the  relief  of  Brc* 
tagfie^ :  [•  In  3d  Hen.  VII.  he  had  a  grant 
for  life,  of  the  manors  of  Eyton,  Totterniioo, 
and  Houghton  Regis,  com.  Bedford,  late 
John  lord  Zouch,  paying  100  marks  a  year  -, 
in  5  Hen.  VII.  he  had  a  grant  of  them,  and 
of  the  manors  of  Mentmore  and  Ledburn, 
and  a  mill  in  Ediehurst,  to  him  and  his  heirs 
male,  which  was  ratified  in  7  Hen.  VH»*  ; 
and,  by  indenture,  dated  Qth  May,  1492,  wi^s 
retained  to  aene  one  whole  year  in  parts 
beyond  the  seas,  with  twelve  men  of  arms 
(including  himself,  having  his  custrel  ft  and 
pau;e),  twenty-four  half  lances,  seven tj^-severx 
archers  on  horseback,  and  two  hundred  and 
thirty-onie  archers,  and  twenty-four  bill-men, . 
on  foot  It  ;  beine,  at  the  same  time,  made 
paymaster  6f  the  forces  destined  .for  the^xpe- 
iiition§§.   [*  On  the  king's  intended  journey 


•  All  the  passages  between  brackets  [•    *]  are  the  additions  of  Mr.  Bray. 

t  Holinshed,  &c.  t  Holinshco,  Slow,  &c. 

§  In  a  MS.  collection  of  Mr.  Anstis,  he  is  said  to  have  been  created  K.B.  at  the  coron^'^ 
tion  of  Henry  ;  but  no  mention  is  made  thereof  by  any  of  our  historians. 

li  Pat.  1  Hen.  VII.  p.  2.     Roils  Chap.  |!1|  Anstis  MS. 

^  Pat.'4  Hen.  VII   m.  20  dors.     Ryraer,  XII.  S5(i. 

••  Rolls  Chap.        tt  Shield-bearer.        tt  Pat.  7th  Hen.  VIL  Rymer,  XII.  480.     ; 

4$  l^hesaurarius  Guerrarum,  in  partibns  Francisc,  as  he  is  called  in  protections  granted  tA 
this  occasion.    Rot.  Franc.  7th  Hen.  VII.  8th  Hen.  VII.  m.  13.  BYmer/^Uic47(Lv 
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to  France,  sir  Reginald  was  one  of  those  in 
whoHi  the  king  vested  his  estates  belonging 
to  tlie  dutchy  of  I.ancasu*r»  for  the  purpose 
of  fulfilling  his  will*.  In  1494,  nc  was 
elected  high  steward  of  Oxford.  The  letter 
under  the  common  seal,  notifying  the  elec- 
tion, and  earnestly  priying  him  to  accept  the 
office,  is  dated  4tli  June,  and  with  one  to  Dr. 
JVlavow,  intreating  him  to  use  his  interest 
with  sir  Reginald,  to  accept  it,  are  copied  in 
the  registwr-book  of  letters,  in  the  tower  of 
the  schools  at  Oxford,  marked  F.f.  There 
is  aUo  a  letter  of  thanks  for  his  accepting  the 
olficc,  and  for  a  donation  of  40  marcs,  to- 
xvards  building  St.  Mary's  church,  daied  (iili 
Id.  Dl^c.  I  •] 

•'  The  chapel  of  St.  George,  at  Windsor, 
and  that  of  his  royal  master  knig  Henry  VII. 
sit  ^^\*stminster>  are  standing  monumeots  of 
his  liberality  and  taste  in  the  polite  arl«i.  To 
the  former  of  these,  be  was  a  considerable  be- 
nefactor, as  well  by  his  attention  in  conduct- 
ing the  improvements  made  upon  that  struc- 
ture by  the  king,  as  4>y  his  contributions  to 
the  support  of  it,  after  his  death.  He  built 
also,  at  his  own  expence,  in  the  middle  uf 
the  south  aile  a  chapel  which  still  hears  his 
name ;  and  in  divers  parts  of  which  [*  as 
well  as  on  the  cieling  of  the  church*]  his 
arms,  prest,  and  the  initial  letters  of  his  najnc 
are  still  to  be  seen  ;  as  also  a  device  of  his 
frequently  repeated"  both  on  the  outer  and 
inner  side  of  the  cornice,  dividing  this  chapel 
from  the  south  aile  of  the  churcn,  represent- 
ing an  instrument  used  by  the  manufacturers 
of  hemp,  and  called  an  lienip-breaker.  [•  It 
is  albo  on  the  lock  of  the  door  of  this  chapel, 
and  remains  on  many  uf  the  windows  of  the 
church*].  The  design  of  Henry  the  seventh's 
chapel  at  Westminster,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  his  ;  and  tlie  first  stone>  thereof  was  laid 
by  him,  in  conjunction  with  the  Alibot  Isjip, 
and  others,  24 th  Jan.  Ia02*3tt-  But,  on 
the  3th  of  August  following,  he  departed 
this' life  §,  and  was  interred  in  the  aoove- 
meutioned  chapel  of  his  .own  foundation 
at  Windsorf  On  opening  a  vault  in  this 
place,  for  the  interment  of  Dr.  Waicrland, 
sa  1740,  a  leaden  coffin  of  an  ancient  form 
wna  dittcovered,  which  .  was  supposed  to  be 
sir  Reginald's,  and,  bv  order  of  the  dean,  im- 
Riediateiy  covered  witli  an  arch.  He  uiarrie<} 
Catharine,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Husec,  a 
descendant  of  the  ancient  barons  of  that  name 
in  riie  time  of  Edward  III.  a&  appears  from 
their  having  been  formcrk'  posif-5>cdI|  of  di- 
vers, of  the  manors  hereafter  mentioned,  and 
which  came  to  sir  Reginald  by  this  marriasc. 

**  [•  Mr,  Churton,  in  his  beforcmcotioiicd 
work.spc^iks  of  him  as  theearly  and.coustant 
friend  of  the  bishop,  that  he  received  from 
the  crown  innumerable  ratcnts,  morki  of 
favour,  or  grants  of  emolu.^ient,  much,  as 


they  did  not  corrupt,  served  onlv  to  display 
tlic  integrity  of  the  senator  ana  the  states- 
man. He  censured,  with  freedom  and  firm* 
ness,  the  faults  of  the  court,  where  his  coun- 
sel carried  so  great  sway  that,  had  he  not 
died  before  Henry,  the  acts  of  rapacity  and 
oppression,  with  which  that  monarch's  latter 
nnnals  are  disgraced,  would,  no  doubt,  have 
been  le!>s  numerous  and  less  flagrant,  if  not 
entirely  prevented  ^j".  In  the  letter  from  the 
univcr:>itv  of  Oxford,  to  him,  abovcmcn- 
tioned,  they  say — •*  Quoniam — apud  metu- 
endisiimum  principem  nostrum  lantum  ttbt 
liceat  quantum  libet  CUbet  autem  iiiliil  quod 
non  liccai),"  Sec. 

"  In  the  library  at  Westminster,  arc  many 
original  letters,  atldressed  to  sir  Reginald,  by 
Smyth,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  other  bishops, 
and  many  nobleQ>en  and  others,  and  many 
on  his  own  private  business.  Amongst  the 
latter,  is  an  account  of  tbe  expeace  of  butld* 
ing  a  house  at  Princes  Risburough,  in  Bucks; 
u  lint  estate  he  had  there  does  not  appear^ 
and  thrtre  is  not  now  an  ancient  mansioa 
house  in  the  place*]." 

The  author  now  proceeds  with  paro- 
chial history,  and  describes  Cranley, 
which  contains  nothing  very  curious,  ex- 
cept some  painted  glass  in  thechurch.  Thfe 
4iistory  of  Dorking  manor,  and  parish* 
kas  been  collected  with  considerable  assU 
duicy,  and  is  fully  developed.  The  ac* 
count  of  West  Betch worth  is  drawn. up 
with  care,  and  several  amusing  anecdotes 
of  Abraham  Tucker,  esq.  are  intro- 
duced. We  think,  however,  that  somts 
thing  more  shotdd  have  been  said  con- 
cerning that  beautiful  spot  Box-hiil,  which 
is  passed  over  in  a  few  lines.  A  short* 
but  good  description  of  the  late  Mr. 
Tyers's  seat  called'  Dcnbtghs  isgiveti* 
The  late  Jeremiah  Markland,  esq.  was 
a  resident  in  Dorking,  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  life :  this  circumstance  occa- 
sions the  author  to  relate  many  biogra^ 
phical  anecdotes  of  his  manners,  and  ex- 
tensive learning,  with  some  account  of 
his  writings ;  a  portrait  of  him  is  also 
engraved. 

Godelming,  the '  author's  own  living, 
has  employed  much  of  his  assiduity  and 
attention.  The  account  of  tbe  different 
manors  and  ty things,  and  of  the*  corpo- 
ration, is  a  desideratum  ia  parochial  ni^ 
tory.  The  anecdotes  of  the  Oglethorpe 
family,  and  of  general  Oglethorpe,  of 
Philip  Carteret  Webb,  esq.  and  other 
persons  and  places  which  have  honoured 


•  r*  Rolls  of  Parliament,  Vol.  vi 
t  [*  Epist.  40Jf.   17  J  b.  I 

•ft  .Stows  Aiitia-s.  '  §  lloll:!^ 

II  Dugdale.  ijar,  L  622.     •       -f 


V«^t. -K)3f.  I^B'h.*] 

I   1,  Sio.v,  .id'jta,  I.  (J35,  note. 
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or  are  connected  with  the  parish  of  Go- 
delming»  form  a  complete,  system  of 
what  ought  to  be  expected  from  the  an-» 
nals  of  such  an  extensive  and  interesting 
domain.  Haslemere,  though  a  borough, 
,  &c.  does. not  aflford  any  inteiesting  intor- 
xnation.  The  volume  concludes  with 
some  material  addenda,  and  a  copious 
index. 

To  the  inhabitants^  and  those  who 
have  hiterest  in  a  county,  its  history  must 
he  a  document  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance ;  therefore^  the  inhabitants  of  Sur- 
rey must  contemplate  the  progress  and 
completion  of  Mr.  Manning's  history 
with  solicitude  and  pleasure.  Its  local 
Qtility,  the  pains  manifested  to  render  it 
full  and  satisfactory,  and  some  of  its 
embellishments,  are  Creditable  to  die 
talents,  industry,  and  erudition  of  the 
author.  Mr.  Bray,  the  continuer  of  the 
history  to  the  present  period,  has  done 
credit  to  that  part  of  the  work  which  he 
has  contributed,  and  has  evinced  himself 
to  be  an  able  coadjutor. 

Respecting  the  embellishments  of  the 
Tolume,  it  remains  for  us  to  say  a  few 


words.  As  plates  tend  greatly  to  eiU 
hance  the  price  of  these  works,  the  rea- 
der is  entitled  to  expect  and  require  that 
they  should  be  worth  the  additional  sum 
charged  for  them.  .  Bad  engravings  are 
jiot  merely  useless,  but  are  impositions 
on  the  purchaser,  an  injury  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  a  disgrace  to  the  national  taste : 
whereas  good  ones  are  gratifying  to  the 
eye,  instructive  to  the  mind,  and  highly 
creditable  to  the  author,  to  the  draughts- 
man, engraver,  and  to  the  country.— 
Viewing  them  in  this  light,  we  cannot 
help  deploring  the  practice  of  introduc- 
ing the  former  so  frequently  into  county 
histories.  Instead  of  correct  portrait* 
of  fine  or  interesting,  bnildings  and 
scenes,  we  have  ill-drawn  representa- 
tions of  ill-built  churches,  and  bird's  eye 
views  of  tasteless  villas.  In  the  present 
volume,  we  have,  unfortunately,  some 
of  this  description,  Although  it  appears 
that  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  have 
liberally  contributed  to  its  embeUish- 
inent.  We  hope  that  the  second  volume 
will  come  before  us  with  the  passport  of 
better  names  attached  to  its  plates. 


Art.  II*  Thg  HUtory  of  the  County  of  Gloucester  5  compressed  and  brought  donvn  to  the 
7>ar  180S.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rudge,  JB,  D.  *2  vols.  8vo.  Gloucester 
printed,    pp.  5'22  and  409. 


AS  the  COUNTY  HISTORY  IS  generally 
'  considered  a  work  of  much  greater  im- 
portance, and  assumes  greater  preten- 
sions, than  tours,  or  dissertations  on  some 
separate  town  or  place  of  antiquity,  we 
shall  preface  our  account  of  Mr.  Rudge's 
book  with  a  few  observations  on  such 
v.orks  in  general. 

Topography  may  justly  be  considered 
as  minuter  geography.  The  one  em- 
braces and  comprehends  a  number  of 
kingdoms  and  provinces,  and  must  there- 
fore be  general  in  its  yiews,  and  succinct 
in  its  descriptions ;  whilst  the  other,  be- 
ing confined  to  a  comparatively  small 
tract  of  territory,  may  include  a  greater 
.variety  of  objects »  and  be  more  circum- 
stantial in  its  details.  While  the  geo- 
grapher enlivens  that  otherwise  dull 
study,  with  the  natural,  political,  civil^ 
or  statistical  history  of  the  countries  he 
« describes,  the  topographer  ramifies  tliese 
subjects,  and  fertilizes  the  uninteresting 
field,  by  introducing  the  streams  of  antl- 
quarian,  architectural,  biographical,  and 
jijenealogical  research;  and  if  he  indulges 
not  too  freely  in  topics  like  these,  they 
tend  to  render  local  description  more 
e:eneral9  and  to  confer  additional  value 


upon  topographical  works.  But  Urged 
frequently  by  the  barrenness  of  the  dis- 
trict chosen  for  investigation,  and  tempt- 
ed by  the  privileges  usually  granted,  or 
assumed,  on  such  occasions,  many  wihcrs 
•become  unnecessarily  and  tediously  pro- 
lix ;  thence  they  introduce  extraneous 
matter,  which,  if  not  irrelevant,  is  often 
but  ill  calculated  to  adorn  the  subject. 
The  smaller  the  district  investigated,  the 
greater  liability  there  is  to  fall  into  this 
ermr.  In  describing  villages  and  small 
parishes,  a  writer  can  scascely  avoid  a 
similarity  of  remark^  and  therefore  it 
commonly  happens  with  dull  topogra- 
phers, that  unengaging  uniformity,  and 
disgusting  tautology,  characterize  their 
productions.  What  is  termed  county  hit* 
tory^  especially  the  parochial  division  of 
it,  is  very  commonly  of  this  kind;  and 
most  of  these  have  been  justly  looked 
upon  as  i>onderous  collections  of  useless 
information,  or  a  sort  of  learned  lumber^ 
only  fitted  to  occupy  the  ^undisturbed 
shelves  of  a  large  library.*  But  these 
works,  when  properly  written,  are  cer- 
tainly books  of  entertainment  and  utility, 
and  in  both  these  respects  of  universal 
interest ;  for,  as  Wartoa^pertinently  ob» 
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tenresy  **  such  work$  may  be  made  the 
vehicles  of  hiuch  general  informatioiiy 
and  such  too  as  is  "highly  interesting  to 
every  reader  of  lib^al  curiosity,  for 
what  is  local  is  often  national." 

In  bringing  together  crude  and  hete- 
rogeneous materials^  great  skill  is  re- 
quisite in  selection,  and  judgment  in  the 
arrangement.  Each  particle  of  informa- 
tion should  be  properly  appreciated,  alt 
should  combine  in  forming  a  whole,  and 
with  a  multiplicity  of  documents,  revi- 
sion and  compression  are  the  great  es- 
sentials towards  perspicuity.  A  want  of 
due  attention  to  these  points  constitutes 
the  glaring  defects  of  many  county  his- 
tories. In  one  we  find  an  undue  pre- 
ference is  paid  to  antiquarian  subjects, 
in  another,  to  the  transfer  of  property, 
and  a  third,  to  genealogies,  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  subjects  more  generally  and 
more  really  useful.  Long  genealogical 
tables  may  flatter  those  whose  greatest 
vanity  lies  in  descent  and  alliances,  or 
may  prove  useful  to  the  Heralds'-office, 
but  they  can  afford  but  little  interest  or 
amusement  to  general  readers.  The 
changes  of  property,  and  descent  of  ma- 
nors, might  be  useful  to  a  person  who 
should  undertake  to  write  a  continuation 
of  the  proprietary  record  called  Domes- 
day Book ;  but  the  investigation  and  de- 
tail of  this  subject  has  too  ion^  occupied 
the  pages  of  topography.  It  is  dull,  un- 
interesting* and,  by  frequent  repetition, 
completely  disgusting.  Biographical 
anecdotes  of  good  or  learned  charac- 
ters are  direcuy  the  reverse  of  the  for* 
mer,  and  should  therefore  be  an  object 
of  particular  inquiry  with  the  county 
historian.  Everv  man  distinguished  for 
his  teaming  ana  talents  reflects  conse- 
quence on  the  place  of  his  nativity* 
Let  it  be  understood,  that  we  do  not 
Vish,  by  the  foregoing  remarks,  to  de- 

{reciate  the  subject  of  antiquities.  A 
nowledge  of  them  is  of  great  import- 
ance, and  a  proder  investigation  and 
account  of  them  is  highly  conducive  to 
the  elegant  and  usefiu  arts.  But  we 
caanot  conceive  that  the  unmSeretiing  in- 
scriptionf  is  a  tittle  more  valuable  be* 
cause  half  obliterated,  or  because  it  has 
remained  in  obscurity  for  a  century. 


Ecclesiastical  and  nr-tutal  history,  bio- 
graphy, agriculture,  arts,  and  manufac* 
tures,  state  of  inhabitants,  observations 
on  their  advantages  and  disadvantages 
in  the  comparative  scale  of  civilization, 
and  refinement,  with  hints  for  future  im- 
provement, should  be  especial  objects  of 
consideration  and  inquiry  with  the  coun*' 

S  historian  and  tourist.  And  to  prove 
at  when  these  are  attended  to^  even 
the  small  districts  of  single  parishes  and 
towns  may  furnish,  in  proper  hands* 
both  useful  and  entertaining  informa- 
tion, we  need  only  mention  Pennant'ft 
History  of  Whiteford  and  Holywell* 
Dumstord's  History  of  Tiverton,  Dyde's 
History  of  Tewkesbury,  and  Fuller's 
History  of  Berwick.  Still,  however,  we 
arc  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  a  book 
which  embraces  so  many  subjects  as 
ought  to  be  include  in  a  county  his- 
tory, should  be  the  joint  production  of 
different  persons,  each  taking  up  diac 
peculiar  branch  of  the  subject  wnich  i^ 
most  congenial  with  his  partialities  and 
pursuits.  The  accumulated  mass  of  in- 
formation should  then  be  arranged  and 
methodized  by  om  person,  the  most  able# 
.  as  editor. 

Several  of  the  English  counties  are 
still  without  a  local  history,  but  Clou« 
cestershire,  more  favoured  than  any,  hai 
had  three*,  besides  several  parts  of  others. 
We  have  a  right,  therefore,  on  this  ac- 
count to  expect  and  require  more  valua- 
ble information  in  one  published  with 
these  advantages.  Sensible  however  of 
the  difficulties  attendant  on  such  under- 
takings, both  from  the  extensive  field 
they  embrace,  as  well  as  the  transitory 
nature  of  many  necessary  materials,  we 
shall  make  all  due  allowance  to  the  au- 
thor, in  giving  our  opinion  of  his  work# 
and,  should  we  err,  it  shall  be  on  the 
side  of  candour.  Mn  Rudge  merely 
styles  his  work  a  compilation,  profess- 
ing only  to  compress  the  matter  of  sir 
Robert  Atkyns's  History  into  a  narrower 
compass,  supply  its  defects,  correct  iu 
errors  by  the  aid  of  subsequent  htsto« 
nans,  and  to  fill  up  the  interval  between 
the  publication  of  that  and  his  own  work. 
The  execution  of  this  task  is  arduous, 
and  to  do  it  tuell  would  be  laudable,  and 


*  Sh  Robert  Atkyns's  Ristorv  of  the  County  |  one  laige  folio  volume :  this  has  gone 
into  a  second  edition*— >Rudder%  new  History  of  Gloucestershire ;  another  large  folio  vo- 
Ittme.— Bigland*8  History  of  the  County ;  folio ;  consisting  almost  whoily  of  monumental 
inscriptions  indiacriminatelv  inserted. — ^Tbe  present  History  of  the  County.— Foabrooke's 
History :  quarto }  now  publishing.— Besides  smalW  Bistc^rics  9f  Cixencciter,  TewkMburr* 
Chchadiaro,  &c.  ' 
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highlj  meritorious.  Let  us  see  how  far 
our  author  has  accomplished  it,  what  he 
has  done,  and  what  left  undone. 

He  commences  his  work  by  a  general 
account  of  Gloucestershire,  its  natural 
and  political  divisions,  appellations,  an- 
cient history,  navigable  and  not  naviga- 
ble rivers,  and  canals,  British  antiquities, 
military  and  civil  architecture,  manorial 
and  other  ancient  houses,  roads,  public 
buildings  and  institutions  ;  botany,  mi- 
ncralogy,  and  lithology,  picturesque  ap- 
pearance, manorial  and  other  property, 
Eopulation,  ecclesiastical  state,  buildings, 
iography,  arms  of  nobility  and  gentry, 
&c.  This  forms  the  first  part ;  and  the 
second  comprizes  the  parochial  history ; 
according  to  the  four  grand  divisions  of 
the  county — Kiftsgate,  Seven  Hundreds, 
Forest,  and  Berkeley :  these  are  again 
subdivided  into  hundreds,  these  into  pa- 
rishes, and  these  into  tytliings  and  ham- 
lets. The  first  part  is  by  far  the  most 
amusing  and  readable,  though  the  latter 
may  be  most  instructive  to  the  residents 
in  the  county. 

We  confess,  however,  after  the  slight 
detail,  sometimes  merely  a  brief  enume- 
ration of  objects,  given  in  the  first  part, 
that  we  should  have  met  with  a  fuller  ex- 
planation of  them  under  the  respective 
places  where  they  may  be  found:  but 
in  this  we  were  disappointed ;  in  some 
instances  no  notice  being  taken  of  them, 
or  simply  referred  to  in  the  general  ac- 
count. Mr.  Rudge  in  his  preface  de- 
precates criticism,  by  observing,  "  that 
his  aim  and  wish  has  been  to  amuse  and 
inform,"  and  assures  us,  that  he  has  ad- 
mitted nothing  which  "  can  either  hurt 
the  feelings  of  the  living,  insult  the  me- 
mory of  the  dead,  or  pass  the  slightest 
censure  on  any  public  institution  or  esta- 
blishment." But  when  a  man  com- 
mences author,  he  is  no  longer  a  private 
character,  nor  should  he  then  observe 
a  neutral  conduct.  His  motto  should  be 
in  the  words  of  Shakespear,  «  Nothing 
extenuate,  nor  set  down  ought  in  malice." 
Nor  will  the  public  bestow  their  meed  of 
approbation,  if  they  suspect  that  truth 
lias  been  in  any  way  withheld  from  their 
view. 

In  deducing  the  etymon  of  names,  Mr. 
Rudge  observes  he  has  seldom  ventured 
an  opinion  of  his  owriy  though  he  has  at- 
tempted to  correct  former  ideas,  in  which 
case  the  insertions  and  corrections  must 
he  placed  to.  his  own  account.  In  this 
department  he  appears  not  very  success- 
ful.   Thus  S€V€n  or  Evcrif  vre  do  not 


consider  a  British  name  common  to  ri- 
vers ;  Mkon  or  Metn  will  not  easily  be 
deduced  from  Tceni  magni;  M^u  and  M&- 
na  is  a  ridge  or  ridgy  mountain,  hence 
Meen  Hill,  near  Campden,  and  others  in 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall; — we  should 
derive  Cleeve  not  from  CRv^  but  from 
Cleve  or  Cleave^  to  divide  ;  the  ridge  of 
hills  being  called  Cleave-Clouds,  Clifford 
may  be  better  derived  from  Clay-ford^ 
descriptive  of  the  place.  Severn  is  better 
derived  from  the  two  united  streams  of 
Se  and  Afren^  afterwards  softened  into 
Seavern^  as  it  was  formerly  spelt.  Dcuu^s 
JVood^  as  the  forest  of  Dean  was  called, 
was  anciently  Danys-coedi  which,  in  the 
British,  means  a  wood  abounding  with 
red  deer,  and  for  which  it  is  now  fa* 
mous:  hence  its  derivation  rather  than 
from  the  danes  or  dens,  i.  e.  small  vaU 
lies:  the  translator  not  understanding 
Danys^  left  that  word  untranslated-  Ety- 
mological discussion  has  been  considered 
by  some  as  -  jcicniia  ad  libitum;  yet  a 
stricter  attention  to  it  would  tend  not 
only  to  ascertain  places,  but  serve  often 
to  illustrate  ancient  manners  and  cus* 
toms. 

Under  the  title  of  antiquities,  Mr. 
Rudge  says,  "  care  has  been  taken  to 
notice  every  remaining  monument  of  the 
county;"  omissions  however  occur  which 
might  have  been  easily  supplied;  but 
Mr.  Rudge  does  not  seem  partial  to  an- 
tiquities, for  what  he  has  said  relating 
to  the  British  and  Roman  remains  is  un- 
connected extracts  from  King,  Rowland, 
and  Stukeley,  than  whom  none  are  more 
visionary  and  hypothetical.  And  here 
we  think  Mr.  Rudge  should  have  paid 
more  attention  to  ancient  and  local  cus- 
toms :  for,  by  placing  the  customs  and 
habits  of  former  days  in  contrast  with 
those  of  the  present,  a  favourable  view 
is  given  of  the  advantages  and  comforts 
derived  from  the  present  improved  state 
of  society.  Among  others  omitted,  we 
notice, the  following.  The  custom  of 
making  twelve  fires  on  the  feast  of  Epi- 
phany, round  which  agricultural  servants 
sit  regaling  themselves  with  carraway 
cakes  and  cyder ;  these  are  furnished  at 
the  expence  of  tfeeir  masters,  whose 
healths  they  drink :  and  afterwards  nu- 
merous potations  are  made  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  future  harvest.  This  evident- 
ly resembles  one  mentioned  by  Wormius, 
as  prevalent  among  the  ancient  Danes. 
An  account  also  of  the  Cotswold  Games^ 
instituted  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century    by   Dr.  Doyer,    and  whfch. 
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though  they  may  have  degenerated,  yet 
still  occasion  considerable  resort.  These 
we  find  particularly  described  in  a  wotk 
.which  we  shall  notice  in  a  subsequent 
article,  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales, 
vol.  V. ;  in  which  volume  we  also  find 
many  places  described  that  are  barely 
noticed  in  this  History  of  Gloupester- 
shire.  The  various  tumblings  on  what 
they  call  communion  days  are  certainly 
highly  characteristic  of  the  peculiar  man- 
ners of  the  times  in  which  they  were  in- 
stituted. In  the  account  of  seats  and 
manorial  houses,  we  could  have  wished 
to  have  seen  a  list  of  portraits,  pictures, 
statues,  valuable  or  rare  books,  MSS.  &c. 

On  the  subject  of  Roman  roads,  sta- 
tions, encampments,  &c.  Mr.  Rudge,  af- 
ter giving  the  opinion  of  several  writers, 
joins  with  Mr.  Coxe  in  fixing  the  Abone 
of  Antoninus  at  Sea  Mills,  where  the 
river  Trim  empties  itself  into  the  Avon ; 
but  we  think  Mr.  Evans,  in  his  "  Letters 
on  South  Wales,"  has  adduced  satisfac- 
tory evidence  to  prove  that  the  camps 
at  Clifton  were  the  station  alluded  to  in 
the  Itinerary.  The  large  camp  on  Macon 
Hill,  in  the  parish  of  Queinton,  is  sup- 
posed by  our  author  to  have  been  thrown 
up  by  the  West  Saxons ;  but  the  form 
characterizes  it  as  Roman,  and  nume- 
rous coins  of  the  low^  empire  have  been 
dug  up  at  Wincot,  the  tything  in  which 
it  stands. 

The  priory  of  Deerhurst  was  founded 
soon  after  that  of  Tewkesbury,  A.  D. 
750,  and  not  150,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Rudge. 

The  battle  said  (upon  the  authority  of 
Hume)  to  hlive  been  fought  between 
yMfred  and  the  Danes  at  this  place,  was 
fought  at  Buttingtony  in  Shropshire^  a  vil' 
lage  near  Poole,  It  was  highly  impro- 
buble,  that  the  Welsh  should  suddenly 
have  joined  the  English  at  this  place,  as 
it  is  stated  they  did.  Huntington  sim- 
ply says,  that  the  battle  was  fought  at  a 
place  of  this  name  ;  and  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nkle  fixes  the  place  as  above  stated^  and  adds^ 
it  ^ns  fought  A.  D.  894. 

The  valuable  saline  springs  in  this  pa- 
rish are  not  mentioned.  The  port  of 
Gatcombe  is  omitted,  to  which  belongs 
rather  what  is  said  of  the  trade  at  Newn- 
ham.  The  Lirge  bone  found  in  the  cliffs 
at  Westbury  (  vol.  ii.  p.  83.)  which  Rud- 
der supposes  belonged  to  an  elephant, 
Mr.  Rudge  observes  is  highly  probable, 
from  a  circumstance  mentioned  by  Dion 
,  that  Claudiu5  brought  drphants  with  him 
into  Brkaia.  But  it  may  easily  be  proved 


that  the  blue  clay  stone,  ift  which  it  was 
imbedded,  existed  many  centuries  antece- 
dent to  the  Roman  invasion. 

The  error  of  the  Severn  rising  from  a 
lake  on  the  side  of  Plinlimmon  is  still 
continued  by  Mr.  Rudge :  that  river  rises 
froth  a  small  chalybeate  spring  in  a  chasm 
formed  by  the  stream  of  another  spring, 
which  in  summer  is  dry. — See  Evans's 
Tour  through  Part  of  North  Wales,  2nd 
edit.  1802. 

The  statement  Mr.  Rudge  gives  of 
navigable  canals  in  the  instances  of  the 
Hereford  and  Gloucester,  and  the  Berke- 
ley, affords  but  little  encouragement  to 
speculate  in  such  undertakings. 

In  the  account  of  public  buildings, 
Mr.  Rudge  makes  some  excellent  re- 
marks :  Gloucester  having  early  led  the 
way  in  adopting  the  plan  of  confinement 
suggested  by  the  benevolent  Howard. 

The  county  of  Gloucester  has  not 
usually  been  considered  as  picturesque : 
but  Mr.  Rudge  thinks  that  it  stands  high 
in  the  scale  ot  picturesque  beauty  ;  and  he 
has  adduced  a  variety  of  scenes  which 
prove  that  his  opinion  is  just.  He  might 
have  added  the  view  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  parish  of  Awre — the  delicious  sce- 
nery about  the  Wye  at  Bykenor — and 
the  grand  reach  from  Almondsbury 
Hill. 

Mr.  Rudge  has  very  carefully  extract- 
ed the  diflterent  accounts  of  manorial 
property  from  the  great  national  record, 
or  English  terrier  Domesday  Bool,  and  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  landed  property 
immediately  preceding  this  event  passed 
into  new  hands,  the  Normans,  this  is  as 
far  up  as  a  description  of  manorial  pro- 
perty can  well  extend.  The  subsequent 
accounts  are  extracted  more  particularly 
from  the  Inquisitions  ad  quod  damnum, 
the  Pipe  Rolls  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  I  J. 
Richard  I.  and  John,  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum  and  Bodleian  Library :  but  as 
these  are  copied  from  Atkyns,  Mr. 
Rudge  declines  being  answerable  for 
their  accuracy.  The  continuation  is  of 
course  his  own,  and  here  we  feel  a  plea- 
sure in  saying  that,  from  considerable 
local  knowledge,  this  part  appears  to  be 
faithfully,  though  very  dryly  executed. 
To  us,  however,  who  are  obliged  on 
these  occasions  to  wade  through  ponde- 
rous folios,  the  difference  with  which 
men  judge  of  the  relative  importance  of 
their  feffow-creatures  in  society  is  ob- 
viously striking  :  while  Mr.  Rudge  men- 
tions only  names  possessed  of  manors  or 
estates  nearly  equal  to  them,   Bigland 
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gms  us  the  names  contained  upon  every 
tomb  and  headstone,  desceading  even»  as 
far  as  these  records  furnish,  to  give 
*'  The  short  and  shnple  annals  of  the 
poor." 

Mr.  Rudge  in  tracing  the  causes  of 
the  vcrjr  extensive  division  of  properly, 
among  many  judicious  remarks  has  omit- 
ted tbegrdmJ  tmucf  the  origin  of  borou^hs» 
and  the  grants  and  privileges  mxdc  to 
corporate  bodies  in  the  frequent  contests 
between  the  prerogative  of  the  crown 
and  the  power  of  the  barons.  These 
alienated  numerous  estates  from  feudal 
claims,  and  delivered  thousands  from 
the  yoke  of  vassalas^e*^  It  was  the  first 
dawn  of  English  liberty  after  the  Nor* 
nian  conquest  %  and  the  extension  of  this 
system*  by  the  exemptions  it  led  to, 
created  further  divisions  of  manorial 
property.  Still,  however,  the  church 
was  accumulating,  till  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries  m  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  made  a  general  scattering.  This, 
followed  up  by  the  statutes  of  mortmaiji, 
produced  such  a  rapid  subdivision,  that 
m  the  fifth  of  James  I.  there  were  only 
79  persons  in  tl\e  countv  of  Gloucester 
charged  with  ten  pounds  and  upwards, 
4is  appears  from  the  Subsidral  Register. 
Since  this  period,  the  improvements  in 
agriculture  and  other  arts,  with  the  ex- 
tension of  our  trade  and  commerce,  have 
tended  to  further  the  division  ;  and  the 
luxury  of  the  great  las(ttioldcrs  has  con« 
tributed  greatly  to  faciliuteit.  In  1087 
there  were  only  78  proprietors,  exclusive 
of  the  king  and  church  f  and 'in  1776, 
during  the  contested  election,  the  num- 
ber of  freeholders  polled  was  5792. 

Mr.  Rud|^*s  observations  or  ecclestas* 
tical  buildings,  and  his  application  of 
n^iany  of  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Archse- 
ology,  appeajT  to  correspond  with  the 
buildings  according  to  their  history,  or 
3U  deduced  by  a  compariso^^with  others 
of  a  similar  nature.  The  variety  of  ar^ 
^itecture  diq>layed  by  the  churches  in 
this  diocese  is  not  surpassed,  if  equalled, 
by  any  in  the  kingddm.^  Specimens 
are  worded  of  what  is  called  Saxon, 
Saxon-Godiic,  Gothic,  ornamental  Go* 
tbic,  highly  florid  Gothic,  and  Grecian. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  writers 
will  still  continue  to  use  the  term  Gothk^ 
as  applicable  to  that  beautiful  and  inter- 
esting style  of  architecture!  which  adorns 


most  of  the  fiie  churches  of  this  cotm* 
try. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Rudge's  very  pro- 
per attention  to  these  proud  monuments 
of  antiquity,  we  wish  that  he  had  afibrded 
some  to  remarkable  tombs,  the  records 
of  the  arts  in  the  different  periods,  and 
to  singular  and  striking  monumental  in^ 
scriptions,  whicl^  are  often  conducive  to- 
the  illustration  ox  m.:nners,  or  the  state 
of  religion.  The  errors  that  others  have> 
run  into  on  such  occasioins  should  not 
have  deterred  Mr.  Rudge  from  paying  a 
rational  regard  to  tombs  and  inscnp« 
tions. 

In  agriculture,  botany,  and  mineralo- 
gy»  more  ample  accounts  would  have 
b^n  proper  and  desirable  additions^ 
Hints  re'specting  the  first,  wherein  it 
materially  differed  from  other  counties*, 
should  have  been  inserted.  In  the  se- 
cond, a  greater  list  of  habitats,  or  a  bet- 
ter list  of  the  plant*  rariores  would  have 
been  proper.  And  in  the  third,  abound- 
ing as  this  county  does  with  several  of 
the  most  useful  minerab,  a  more  detailed 
account  of  them,  with  their  application 
to  the  arts,  would  hav.e  been  a  valuable 
acquisition ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  remark 
that  these  are  subjects  which  our  author 
either  totally  neglects,  or  treats  very- 
unsatisfactorily   whenever  he  mentions 

Among  omissions — in  the  list  of  fish» 
we  noticed  cray-fish  and  elvers ;  the  first 
not  very  common,  but  the  latter  is  al- 
most peculiar  to  this  county.  We  ex- 
pected also  a  more  ample  account  of  the 
staple  trade,  clothing,  its  origin,  state, 
and  i^iportance :  and  an  analysis  of  the 
Stroud-water,  so  famous  for  dying  scar- 
let, and  producing  a  colour  whose  lustre 
defies  Europe  to  imitate.  The  skill  ex- 
ercised there  has  been  equally  employed 
at  other  places^  without  the  desired  ef- 
fect.— At  Berkeley,  ^e  name  of  Jetmer 
would  have  led  to  mention  the  discovery 
considered  of  such  universal  importance* 
the  cow-pox  and  vdcchuaim. 

If,  however,  Mr.  Rudge  has  f:uled  ta 
accomplish  all  that  could  be  wished,  he 
has  performed  considerable  service  in  re- 
roovmg  much  of  the  rubbish  which  re- 
tards our  progress  in  knowledge.  As 
far  as  he  has  Rone»  he  has  our  grateful 
thanks ;  we  only  regcet  he  has  not  gone 
further:  this,  however,  may  yet  be  dbne; 


*  This  is  particularly  seen  by  Mr.  Lysoas*s  volume  of  e^hings,  which  we  shall  notice  ia 
the  course  of  this  chapter. 
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und  wc  have  no  donbt  but  the  History  of 
the  City  of  Gloucester,  which  he  pro- 
mises to  publish  as  the  third  voluiqe  to 
this  work>  will  contain  much  valuable 
matter.  We  hope  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  noticing  it  in  oar  next  annual  cam- 
paign. 

Mr.  Rudge's  style  is  generally  cor- 
rect ;  and,  where  he  has  any  opportu- 
nity, amidst  the  crowded  assemblage  of 
names  and  dates,  perspicuous  and  chaste. 
— We  object  to  die  use  of  vicinal  as.  an 


adjective — hattlementeJ  for  emhaitkJ-^Vindi 
the  constant  use  of  the  nominative  for  die 
genitive  case  in  the  patronymic  names  of 
churches,  as  St.  Oswald  for  St.  Oswald's, 
%c. 

We  have  often  had  occasion  to  lament 
the  want  of  indexes  to  works  :  and  are 
frequently  perplexed  to  find  out  particu« 
lar  passages  and  subjects*  Mr.  Rudge 
has  endeavoured  to  remove  this  incon- 
venience, but  has  given  us  another,  by 
making  Jive  indexes. 


Art.  III.  ^  IVaH  through  Leicester ;  heing  a  Guide  to  Strangers  ;  contmning  a  Desert^ 
tion  of  the  Town  and  its  Environs ;  ttfith  Remarks  upon  its  Antiquities.  Leicester 
printed,  12mo.  pp.  148. 


MISS  Watts,  the  author  of  the  work 
before  us,  is  already  known  to  the  pub- 
lic, by  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  poems ; 
but  the  gardens  of  the  muses,  and  the 
mazes  of  antiquity,  are  extremely  dtssi- 
niilar.  The  former  is  stored  with  choice 
aromatic  flowers,  and  is  commonly  vivi- 
fied with  the  cheering  rays  of  Phoebus, 
whilst  the  latter  is  entangled  with  briars, 
and  usually  viewed  under  tlie  gloomy 
clouds  of  dulness.  Thus  one  is  cap- 
tivatingly  enticing  to  die  youthful  fancy, 
and  the  other  is  generally  repulsive.  We 
very  rarely  meet  with  female  ^topogra- 
phers, or  antiquaries,  therefore  it  would 
appear  not  only  very  ungallant,  but  ex- 
tremely ill-natured,  to  find  fault  with 
one  who  has  made  a  very  amusing,  if 
not  a  very  orofound  volume.  To  those 
who  seek  for  the  more  minute  details  of 
Leicester,  we  would  recommend  the  cir- 
cumstantialiy  copious  history  by  Mr, 
Nichols. 

The  little  volume  before  us  is  written 
in  an  easy,  familiar  style,  and  is  well  cal- 
culated to  direct  and  inform  the  travel- 
ler relating  to  the  principal  objects  of 
history  and  curiosity  in  Leicester  and  its 
vicinity.  It  is  introduced  by  the  follow, 
ing  observations,  explanatory  of  its  pur- 
port:— 

'  To  the  traveller  who  may  wish  to  visit 
whatever  is  deemed  most  worthy  of  notice  in 
the  town  of  Leicester,  the  following  sketch 
is  devoted.  And  as  the  highly  cultivated 
fttite  of  topographical  knowledge  renders  su- 
perficial remarks  unpardonable  in  local  de- 
scription, we  shall  endeavour  to  produce  at 
the  various  objects  of  our  visit,  sncn  informa- 
tion and  refiections  as  a  conductor,  not  wholly 
uninformed,  may  be  supposed  to  offer  to  the 
cuKous  and  intelligent,  while  he  guides  him 
through  a  large  commercial,  and,  we  trust, 
a  re^neclabte  town  ;  the  capital  of  a  province 
wliicli  can  honestly  boast  that,  by  its  rich 


pasttinige,  its  flocks  and  herds,  it  supplies 
England  with^  the  blessings  of  agricultural 
fernlity ;  and,  by  the  industrv  of  its  frame- 
work kititters,  affords  an  article  that  quickens 
and  extends  .the  operations  of  cpmmerce." 

Not  doubting  but  this  pleasing  little 
volume  will  soon  arrive  at  a  second  edi- 
tion, we  would  recomnoend  two  or  three 
^  things  to  the  attention  of  the  author,  as 
calculated,  in  our  opinion,  to  improve 
the  M'ork.  A  more  correct  and  expla* 
natory  plan  of  the  town ;  a  smaller  type, 
and  more  copious  information  on  the 
prominent  historical  and  antiquarian  ob- 
jects,  with  notes  of  reference  to  the  au- 
thorities ;  a  more  systematic  and  chro- 
nological arrangement  of  matter,  as  in 
the  present  case  we  find  diflferent  Roman 
antiquities  scattered  through  different 
parts  of  the  volume.  If  all  these  were 
described  at  the  beginning,  it  would  be 
much  better,  and  an  index  is  a  very  neces^ 
sary  part  of  such  a  work.  The  title  is 
also  objectionable.  It  was  first  adopted 
by  a  coxcomb  of  a  tourist,  (vide  Walk 
through  Wales,)  to  excite  public  curio- 
sity, and  has  since  been  used  by  a  gen- 
tleman, (Walk  through  Southampton^) 
from  whose  good  sense,  and  discriminat- 
ing judgment,  we  might  reasonably  have 
expected  greater  proprictv. 

The  author  of  this  Walk  through  Lei- 
cester, having  described  some  Koman 
pavements^  and  mentioned  the  foss-way 
as  leading  through  the  town,  gives  the 
following  Concise  but  satisfiMtory  history 
of  the  Roman  aoAOs  and  ruBLtc  high- 
ways of  England.  This  we  offer  as  a 
creditable  specimen  of  the  author**  style, 
and  manner  o^  treating  the  subject. 

<«  When  the  Romans  penetrated  Into 
Britain,  under  the  reign  of  Claudius,  they 
found  it  in  almost  every  part  crowded  witti 
woods,  and  infested  with  morassis»4^.|i^^3 
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the  natircs  well  knew  how  to  avail -themselves 
of  these  fastnesses,  the  island  could  never  be 
considered  as  effectually  conquered  till  it 
was  rendered  accessible  to  the  march  of  the 
legions,  and  means  were  provided  for  speedy 
communication  of  intelligence  from  even  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  provinces.  On  this 
account  their  cohorts  early  applied  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  forming  roads ;  nor  did 
they  cease  their  labours,  till,  in  the  time  of 
Antoninus,  ihey  had  opened  passages  through 
the  island  in  all  directions.  In  the  reign  of 
that  emperor,  these  works,  connected  with 
others  which  they  had  already  constructed 
on  the  continent,  formed  a  great  chain  of  com- 
munication, which,  passing  through  Rome, 
from  the  Picf  s  wail,  or  north-west,  to  Jeru- 
salem, nearly  the  south-east  point  of  the  em- 
pire, was  drawn  out  to  the  length  of  4080 
Roman,  or,  as  Mr.  Reynolds  has  shewn,  of 
so  many  British  statute  miics.  Along  these 
roads,  proper  relays  of  horses  were  stationed 
at  short  distances,  and  it  secms^hat  couriers 
could  travel  with  ease  above  an  hundred  miles 
a  day.  Two  of  these  roads,  as  already  ob- 
served, passed  through  Leicester.  One  the 
Fia  Devana,  leading  from  Carnal odununi,  or 
Colchester,  in  E^sex,  to  Deva,  or  W'esi  Ches- 
ter, a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  miles, 
has  been  lately  discovered  by  some  ingenious 
and  able  antiquaries  of  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

**  It  eaters  Leicestershire  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rockingham,  continues  a  strait 
road  for  many  miles  till  it  nc!arly  reaches  Lei- 
cester, and  passing  through  the  town,  it  is 
found  to  leave  the  county  near  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch.  The  other  road,  called  the  yia  Fus- 
sata,  or  Fosse,  always  known,  and  every 
where  remarkable,  traverses  the  island  in  a 
north-east  direction,  from  near  Grimsby,  on 
the  coast  of  Lincolnshire,  passes  through 
Bath,  and  terminates  at  Scaton,  a  village 
situated  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  2,00  miles.  This  road 
enters  Lcicestcrsliire  at  a  place  called  Scg's 
Hill,  on  the  wolds,  oranticntly  wild  and  un- 
cultivated parts  of  the  county ;  yrowi  thence," 
{from  is  superfluous)  **  it  passes  the  village 
of  Thurmaston,  and  approaches  the  East- 
gates  of  Leicester,  by  the  street  called  the 
Belgrave-gate.  On  the  south-west  of  the 
town,  it  is  again  recognized  in  the  Nar bo- 
rough road,  and  from  that  village  it  proceeds 
again  a  solitary  lane  till  it  enters  Warwick-  ' 
$hire  at  High  tross,  where  it  crosses  the  no 
less  celebrated  Roman  road,  the  Watling- 
street.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  forma- 
tion of  these  roads,  the  Romans  spared  no 
cost  or  labour.  From  the  remains  of  some 
of  them,  it  appears,  tliat  upoi\  a  bed  of  sand 
they  spread  a  coating  of  gravel,  upon  which 
the  pcbhles,  and  sometimes  hewn  or  squared 
*  stones  were  laid,  firmly  compacted  together 
in  a  bed  of  cenjcnt.  This,  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  was  the. structure  of  such  of  the 
roads  in  this  island  as  are  distiiiguishcd  by 
the  name  of  slreet,  a  word  derived  from  the 


Latin  strata,  meaning,  formed  of  layen. 
But  such  pains  were  not,  it  is  probable, 
taken  in  all  cases  ;  and  from  the  name  of  one 
of  the  roads  passing  through  Leicester,  the 
Fosse,  an  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  ff^iu  Fos- 
safa,  meaning,  the  way  ditched  or  dug,  we 
cannot  Hmt  conclude,  that  it  was  a  road 
raised  by  the  spade,  and  formed  with  a  ram- 
part, and  probably  covered  with  gravel,  in 
the  manner  of  our  present  turnpike  roads. 
The  same  may  also  oe  said  of  the  f^ia  Dc- 
vana,  whose  rampart,  now  covered  with 
grass,  the  ingenious  discoverers  observed  ia 
many  places.    '  ' 

**  From  the  departure  of  the  Romans  in 
443  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  roads  of  this  island  received  little  or 
no  improvement  from  the  legislative  powers, 
except  by  an  order  in  the  reign  of  Henry  H. 
that  roads  should  be  cleared  of  woods,  and 
made  open,  that  travellers  might  have  leisure, 
if  they  should  find  it  prudent,  to  prepare  to 
resist  the  armies  of  robbers  which  were  spread 
over  tlie  face  of  almost  every  county.  Roads, 
being  no  longer  regulated  by  any  system,  to 
pass  fr^jni  place  to  place,  so  as  to  avoid,  as 
well  as  might  be,  the  inconveniences  of 
woods,  bogs,  and  sloughs,  became  the  only 
business  of  the  traveller.  It  was  thus  by  ac- 
ciden  1 1  heline  of  our  present  roads  was  formed, 
and  to  tliis  their  frequent  circuits  and  other 
inconveniences  are  owing.  During  the  pe- 
riod abovemen tinned,  they  were  in  general 
so  bad,  as  to  be  useless  for  the  passage  of  any 
other  carriages  than  carts,  and  for  these  only 
in  the  silnnner  season  j  so  that  the  j)eople 
inhabiting  the  same  country  as  the  Britons, 
who  arc  said  to  have  had  uunibers  and  great 
variety  of  cars  of  all  kinds,  were  so  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  use  of  horses  and  mules, 
that  scarcely  any  other  mode  of  conveyance 
was  known  even  in  London,  and  this  so 
late  as  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
the  first ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  when  the 
great  Shakespeare  fled  from  his  country,  and 
came  to  town,  his  first  means  of  subsistence 
j^iere  the  pittances  he  might  earn  by  holding 
the  horses  of  the  persons  who  had  come  fronr 
different  parts  of  London,  to  see  the  plays 
then  performed  at  the  Bankside  theatre. 

"  It  is  not  indeed  to  be  asserted,  that  till 
the  eighteenth  century  our  roads  never  re- 
ceived any  repairs,  for  necessity  would  fre- 
quently call  for  something  of  the  kind  in 
most  places  j  nor  yet  that  toll  bars  were  an- 
ciently,, wholly  unknown;  for  it  is  certain, 
that  a  gate  or  bar  was  first  erected  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  first,  at  a  place  now  called 
Holborn-bars  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  lolls  for  the  renairs.of  the  roads. 
But  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  art  of  con- 
structing a  good  and  firm  road  was  ill  under- 
stood and  worse  attended  to  ;  and  when,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  turnpike- 
roads  were  first  made,  it  was  imagined,  that 
the  only  good  form  was  that  of  a  rid^  and 
furrow  Iving  across  the  road  on  ilie  line  of 
its  direcUon. 
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*•  Turnpike-gates  were  also  in  many  places  • 
considered  as  such  impositions,  thai  even  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  the  se- 
cond, some  persons  contested  the  ))uynient; 
several  were  frequently  seen  toj^clhcr,  espe- 
cially at  newly.erected  gates,  sutlering  an  in- 
terruption in  their  joumev',  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  what  they  devmed  an  impV)sition. 
£vefy  one  who  understands  the  true  conve- 
niences of  life  will  rejoice,  that  both  the  for- 
mation and  repairs  of  roads,  and  also  the 
usefulness  of  turnpike-tolls  are  now  better 


understood;  that  even  countries  once  held 
to  be  inaccessrible,  are  now  o])en  at  all  times 
and  at  all  seasons  to  the  travtllor,  and  that 
most  of  our  roads  are  now  so  well  suited  to 
the  purposes,  not  only  of  convenience  but  of 
pleasure,  that  we  have  no  reason  to  lament 
the  destruction  of  the  Roman  ways,  or  even 
not  to  think  that  we  have,  within'  these  few 
years,  greatly  surpassed  them  in  the  expedi- 
tion of  our  mails,  and  all  the  conveniences 
and  comforts  of  travelling.** 


AltT.  IV.     Modem  London ;  ieing  the  HUtory  andbreteni  State  of  the  British  Metropolis. 
Illustrated  with  numerous  Copper  Plates.     4-10.  pp.  572. 


IN  the  first  volume  of  our  Review, 
we  gave  an  account  of  the  Picture  of 
London*  a  small  work  published  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  History  now  before 
us  ;  and  then  admonished  its  editor  to 
avoidy  in  future,  the  disgusting  egotism, 
which  appeared  so  conspicuous  in  that 
publication.  How  far  he  has  benefited 
by  our  and  other  similar  advice,  will 
appear  from  the  advertisement,  prefixed 
to  this  new  fashioned  topogr7L^\i\c'iX\  work ; 
which,  being  anonymous,  we  suppose  is 
executed  by  the  same  person.  We  class 
it  among  the  new  fashions  of  the  times, 
for  it  is  totally  unlike  any  book  that  has 
preceded  it ;  and  we  trust  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  no  imitations.  It  is  preceded 
by  such  a  peculiarly  modest  advertisement ^ 
that  we  are  inclined  to  conclude  the  au- 
thor had  been  inspired  by  the  very  spirit 
of  humility.  Without  the  least  symptom 
of  arrogance^  or  assuming  pretensions ^  he 
delicately  states  his  claims  to  public  pa- 
tronage. In  case  the  reader  has  not  pur- 
chased this  cheap  and  convenient  little 
volume,  we  lay  before  him  the  preface 
in  the  following  extract. 

*'  No  apology  can  be  requisite,"  says  the 
editor,  *'  for  presenting  to  tne  world  the  his- 
tory and  present  state  of  the  British  metro- 
polis, at  a  time  when  the  English  language 
IS  d^titute  of  any  modern  work  of  adequate 
consequence  on  the  same  important  sub- 
ject. 

**  The  present  publication  addresses  itself, 
in  a  popular  and  inviting  form,  to  foreigners 
who  may  wish  to  convey  to  their  respective 
countries  correct  ideas  of  London  ;  and  it 
also  recommends  itself  to  Englishmen,  who 
cannot  find  in  Stowe,"  (Stow)  '*  Maitland  or 
Pennant,  those  facts  relative  to  the  actual 


present  state  of  their  metropolis,  with  which 
•they  may  desire  to  become  acquainted. 

**  It  is  obvious  that  Stowc"  (Stow)  ♦'  caih 
be  interesting  only  to  the  antiquary  ^  that 
Maitland  is  at  once  too  antiquated  anS  prolix 
for  general  reading ;  and  that  Pennant  is  ra- 
ther a  collection  of  detached  anecdotes  of 
persons  and  places  than  a  systematic  history 
of  London.  Each  of  these  works  have  * 
has  *'  however,  ihcii''  its  *•  particular  worth; 
but  tliey  are  not  adapted  to  the  views  of  ge- 
neral readers,  nor  do  they  exhibit  London  as 
it  is. 

**  But  whatever  mav  be  the  merit  of  those, 
authors,  their  works  have  been  long  out  of 
print,*  and  they  are  only  to  be  bought  occa- 
sionally at  a  high  price.  It  has  therefore 
been  a  defect  in  the  literature  of  the  countr}-, 
that  no  adequate  work  existed,  which  de- 
scribed this  great  metropoliy,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  small  guide,  lately  published 
under  the  title  of  The  Picture  of  London.! 

**  The  great  success  and  high  character, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  of  this  latter  work, 
have  given  birth  to  the  present.  In  fact,  it 
has  served  as  the  skelc«on  uuon  which  the 
present  work  has  been  formca.  In  point  of 
correctness  and  variety,  it  answers  every  pur- 
pose of  a  pocket  companion  ;  but  from'  the 
necessary  scantiness  of  its  details,  its  confin-* 
ed  embellishments,  and  litnited  size,  it  is 
unworthy  of  being  the  only  book  which  de- 
scribes tfie  British  mciropolis.* 

"  Besides  enlarging  and  improving  ail  thar 
relates  to  its  present  state,  a  history  of  Lon- 
don has  here  been  prefixed,  which  has  been 
compiletl  from  the  best  auihors,  and  from 
original  MSS.  by  a  distinguished  antiquary, 

**  The  numerous  embellishments  of  i.iis 
work  will  sufficiently  speak  for  themse  s 
They  ^xcfnifhf'f'  nnrfrm^f  of  the  places  and 
scenes  represented,  and  they  exhibit  the  nury 
soul  oj  tne  met  '.;-ot  .%  i.4  a  way  which  has 
never  before  been  attem))ted.  Most  of  the 
busy  haunts  of  the  inl\abiiants,  whether  for 


•  We  must  beg  leave  to  inform  this  writer  and  the  reader,  that  the  works  of  Pennant  and 
Maitland  are  to  be  parchased  at  cheaper  prices  than  what  is  charged  for  the  volume  before 
ns  :  Different  editions  of  Stow  in  two  vols.  fol.  may  also  be  obtained. 

f  Wc  think  it  necessary  to  state,  for  the  information  of  the  public,  that  this  small  g;uidc 
ii  the  property  of  the  same  person  who  publiohes  •*  Modem  London^"  ^ 
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the  gratification  of  ambition,  avarice,  or  plea- 
sure, have  been  exactly  pourtrayed  ;  and  these 
views  convey  at  once  correct  ideas  of  places 
"which  interest  from  their  celebrity,  and  of 
scenes  which  oharacterite  the  manners  of  the 
pteople.** 

So  imposing  a  declaration  authorizes 
us  to  scrutinize  the  work  which  it  pre* 
cedes  with  peculiar  attention  :  consider- 
ing that  where  such  care  has  been  taken ; 
"SUch  ample  promises  made;  and  such 
expectations  excited  ;  we  had  nothing 
xnore  to  do  than  merely^  to  look  and  be 
pleased)  to  examine  and  approvey  to  in- 
vestigate and  be  fully  satined. 

But  how  were  we  disappointed  on 
turning  over  zftv  of  the  leaves,  to  Hnd 
that  the  work  which  had  disclaimed  all 
connexion  with  Stow,  Maitland,  or  Pen- 
nant, on  account  of  antiquated,  prolix, 
and  unsystematic  matter,  should  be  ob- 
liged to  each  for  some  portion  of  its 
contents ;  and,  after  all,  be  one  of  the 
most  flimsy,  incorrect,  and  unsatisfactory 
publications  which  has  ever  come  before 
usi  Indeed,  it  is  so  extremely  indifferent 
a  book,  that  we  sincerely  pity  the  book- 
seller, who  has  been  at  considerable  ex- 
pence  ingettmg  it  up,  for  the  lost  which 
be  must  eventually  sustain. 

We  are  always  suspicious  of  that  work 
^hich  U  published  without  the  passport 
f>{  authority :  the  author's  name  should 
always  jippiear ;  for  in  topography  as  in 
history,  it  is  only  good  document  and 
respectable  reference  that  stamps  value^ 
interest,  and  importance  to  certain  state- 
ments. Let  us  see  how  far  this  is  the 
case  in  the  work  before  us* 

It  seems^  according  to  tlie  preceding 
advertisement^  that  tne  assistance  of  a 
distinguished  antiquary  has  been  obtained 
for  enlarging  and  improving  the  present 
picture,  oy  reference  to  {opal  history 
and  **  the  best  authors."  Under  this 
class  of  uiformationt  we  have  a  riffht  to 
expect,  at  least,  a  correct  statement  of  what 
Stow,  MaitUnd,  and  Pennant,  had  been 
so  indefatigable  in  collecting  and  ex- 
plaining }  buti  either  (his  distfngmibed  an" 
tiquar^  was  podding,  or,  what  is  worse, 
wilfully  consent^  Co  mislead  the  reader 
by  error  and  falsehood :  otherwise  how 
did  it  enter  into  his  Jiead  to  say  that 
■'  riit Jleet  ran  down  Fleet  ttfeetf  and  f^ 
into  Fleet  ditch  ?"  p.  20. 

Now  this  very  Fleet,  which  is  said  to  run 
down  Fleet  streets  was  denominated  origi- 
iaally  ihe  river  of  Wells,  afterwards  Turrt- 
piill  brook,  and  nldraately  Fleet  ditch  j 


and  to  prove  that  there  was  no  current  hi 
Fleet  street,  it  appears  by  honest  John 
Stow,  <<  that  a  conduit  was  erected  op- 
posite Shoe  lane,  to  which  pipes  con* 
ducted  water  from  Marybone.' 

We  proceed  to  point  out  some  of  ^the 
errors,  mistatements,  &c.  which  at  pre- 
sent tend  greatly  to  invalidate  the  au^ 
thority,  and  are  highly  reprehensible  m 
a  work  which  professes  to  be  a .  evrrect 
and  interesting  history  of  the  British  me* 
tropolis. 

In  p.  34  any  reader  ^ould  b6  led  to 
believe,  <*  that  the  Guildhall,  as  well  as 
the  mansion  house,*'  stands  on  the jground 
of  Stock's  market;  and  re/^pecttng  the 
city  hall  in  Aldermanbury  being  a  cot* 
tage,  we  have  only  the  word  of  this  an- 
tiquary V  Stow  informs  us,  that  be  femcm- 
h'  red  seeing  *•  the  ruins  of  the  Old-bury  «r 
GuddhaUf  fart  of  tvhicb  had  been  convened 
to  a  carfenUrs  ihop,^* 

In  page  iSo  another  error  occurs ; — ^it 
was  sir  Slmon^  and  not  sir  Thomas  Eyre, 
that  built  the  public  granary  at  Leaden* 
hall. 

The  next  page  is  equally  unfortunate 
respecting  the  Umous  sir  Richard  Whit- 
tington,  of  whom  so  much  has  been  said 
by  gossipping  nurses  and  gossipping 
writers.  Our  author  informs  us,  that 
*^  industry  and  integrity  raised  sir  Rich- 
ard from  an  humble  state  to  affluence.*' 
Had  honest  Stow  been  consulted,  he 
would  have  told  this  historian  that  *'  sir 
Richard  Whittington  was  the  son  of  sir 
William  Whittington,'  and  dame  Joaxit 
his  wife.** 

Page  67.  The  priory  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  ^as  not  fotmded/^  the  ordeiTy 
but  by  Jordan  Brisset»  for  the  order. 

The  hospitaU  not  priory  of  St«  Bartho^ 
lomew  was  besun  m  1123;  and  abont 
IISS  the  churcbdXid  monastery  of  black 
tenons. 

The  priory  of  die  Holy  Trinity,  with- 
out  Ald|[ate,  was  not  toundol  by  the 
emprat  Maud,  but  by  queen  Maud,  wife 
of  HentT  I.  hor  mother ;  and  the  hos* 
pital  of  St.  Catharine's,  near  the  Tower, 
vfoi  pat  founded  by  the  mprtit  Maud^ 
but  by  Maud,  queen  of  king  Stephen. 

Walter  Fitz  ]£aldred,  alderman  of 
London^  gave  the  ground  on  whidi  St« 
Mary  Spittle  was  built,  to  Walter  Brune, 
who  with  Roisia»  his  wife,  j(iwrM  the 
same ;  therefore  Fits  Ealdred  should  be 
considered  as  the  founder,  in  conjunctioi^ 
with  Bruae. 
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*nie  black  firiars  £d  noi  beg  or  buy 
their  ground:  it  was  procured  for  them 
at  the  instance  of  Edward  I.  and  queen 
Eleanor,  bj  Robert  Kilwardby,  archbi* 
shop  of  Canterbury,  of  Gregory  Rokes* 
ey*  mayor  of  London,  in  1278*  See 
Stow,  dec. 

The  brothers  of  the  sackcloth  were  in 
Aldersgate  street,  in  1257>  according  to 
Matthew  Paris,  whence  they  removed  to 
the  Old  Jewry. 

Stow  calls  the  co/tveM  of  nuns  of  St* 
Clare,  iln  aiheyt  5cc.  but  abbtes,  monas- 
teries, and  priories,  are  terms  not  wor- 
thy of  discrimination  with  some  anti- 
quaries. 

Sir  John  Pwntney  should  be  ^Ir  Jdm 
PeuUnejy  the  former  being  a  corruption. 
These  are  only  a  fe^  of  the  inaccu- 
racies of  this  volume  \  many  others  aro 
scattered  through  its  pages,  but  we  pre- 
sume that  the  instances  here  adduced 
are  sufficient  to  show  the  extreme  care- 
lessness of  the  editor. 

Hie  first  chapter,  occupying  103 
pages,  is  entitled  a  *^  History  of  Lon- 
don," and  is  comptsed  of  desultory  no- 
tices and  remarks,  with  some  unacknow* 
kd^ed  extracts  from  Pennant  a'nd  other 
writers.  The  editor,  indeed,  carefully 
avoids  mentioning  authorities,  and  very 
rarely  introduces  a  note  into  a  page, 
fearing  that  it  would  either  disfigure  it, 
or  perhaps  he  found  that  reference  to 
numy  books,  and  much  small  type,  would 
occasion  him  great  additional  trouble. 
This  is  certainly  an  object  of  no  small 
importance  with  some  writers. 

Chapter  ii*  professes  to  contain  a  ge* 
n*rtd  (Uscriftwtt  of  London,  In  the  course 
of  the  first  fourteen  pages  of  this  chap- 
ter, nothing  new  is  afibi-dbd ;  but  at  page 
116  we  are  informed,— 1st.  *<That  m 
cotisequence  of  the  streeu  being  widen- 
ed, and  public  buildings  erected,  the 
number  of  houses  has  therefore  been 
lessened,  and  those  that  remain  are  not 
crowded  with  inhabitants,  as  formerly 
they  were/' — ^This  is  within  the  walls. 
SJdly,  That  the  city  of  London  without 
the  walls,  is  an  extension  of  the  ancient 
city,  which  it  turromub. 

Chapter  iii.  treats  of  the  <*  present 
manners  and  police  of  the  metropolis,'' 
in  the  same  inflated  style  as  a  corres- 
ponding chapter  in  the  Picture  of  Lon- 
don, in  a  work  assuming  the  title  of  a 
History,  of  London  we  are  authorized 
tf»  expect  the  language  and  sentiments 
pf  history^,  uot  ;he  r6vcrie9  of  a  wild 


imagination,  and  the  verbosity  of  ro- 
mance. 

In  chapter  iv.  tinder  the  head  of  "  hos- 
pitals and  other  public  charities,''  we 
find  descriptive  memoranda  of  Green- 
wich and  Chelsea  hospiuls,  but  both 
these  nq{>le  national  structures  and  insti- 
tutions, with  several  other  places,  are 
much  better  described  in  a  small  ebeaf 
work  called  the  Ambulator.  The  print 
representing  the  «<  Greenwich  hill  sports'* 
is  a  disgrace  to  common  sense  and  com- 
mon decency :  though  it  mi?ht  be  deemed 
a  **  choice  thing*'^  in  a  Wapping  tap 
room. 

Speaking  of  Christ's  hospital,  the  au- 
thor ambiguously  states,  that  <«inthe 
winter,  af&r  Christmas,  an  anthem  is 
sung  in  the  eveniug  about  six  o'clock,  hf 
the  boys,  accompanied  by  the  organ ; 
which  is  usually  attended  by  a  large^ 
but  select  company,  admitted  by  tickets. 
The  stranger  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  one  of  them,  and  this  is  a  cere» 
mcny  worthy  of  his  notice  :"  L  e.  obuift- 
inga  ticket. 

To  save  *<  the  stranger"  as  much  tron- 
ble  as  possiblCf  we  beg  to  acquaint  him« 
that  if  hechusesto  apply  to  the  steward 
of  Christ's  hospital,  who  is  required  to  be 
always  resident,  he  will  receive  a  ticket 
entitling' him,  and  probably  a  lady  or 
two,  to  one  of  the  first  sights  in  the 
kingdom ;  namely,  eight  or  nine  hundred 
fine  healthr  boys  at  a  public  supper  in 
the  great  hall,  every  Sunday  evening 
from  Christmas  to  Easter;  the  gover- 
nors in  turn  attend  on  these  occasions* 
and,  after  an  anthem  has  been  sung,  the 
boys  parade  the  hall,  nay' their  respects 
to  the  company,  and  tnen  retire  to  their 
separate  wards.  <*  This,"  as  our  author 
imolies,  though  he  does  not  grammati- 
cally state  it,  **  is  a  ceremony  worthy  of 
nouee."  The  history  and  description 
of  this  pile  is  more  satisfactory  thau  tho 
preceding. 

We  find  nothing  new  in  the  account 
of  the  other  charitable  foundations:  Pen- 
natit,  though  disowned,  is  the  Cicerone* 
with  the  <«  Picture  of  London"  in  his 
hand. 

Chapter  v.  is  dedicated  to  **  juridical 
and  legal  tribunals,  and  establishments." 
Still  nothing  new;  or  interesting ;  we  go 
into  Westminster  hall,  walk  round  the 
courts,  and  return  without  any  other  in- 
formation than  what  the  small  **  Picture 
of  London"  affords. 
If  We  traverse  the  inns  of  ceurt,  we 
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can  have  a  much  better  account  from 
Herbert's  Antiquities,  which  is  confes- 
sedly Dugdale's  Origines  abridged  and 
modernt%edy  thao  what  the  quarto  of  Mo- 
dem London  has  furnished,  though  taken 
from  the  former  without  acknowledg- 
ment. We  will  notice  an  instance.  In 
Herbert's  Antiquities  of  the  inns  of 
court,  page  29 ?» the  "  stone  buildings? 
of  Lincoln's  inn  are  described  as  "  part 
cf  a  regular  and  noble  plan^  formed  a  few 
years  since,  for  rebuilding  the  whcle  inn, 
but  which  has  never  been  completed. 
The  chambers  are  the  most  pleasant  and 
elegant  of  any  belonging  to  tlie  society, 
having,  independent  of  the  gracefulness 
of  the  buildings  themselves,  a  spacious 
and  very  beautiful  var^^fiy  the  whole  length 
in  front  J  ivith  Lincoln's  inn  sr^uare  or  fells 
heyondu  This  piece  of  architecture  is  the  work 
cf  sir  Robert  Taylor,  and  is  not  only  simple 
and  elegant  in  its  exterior^  but  the  rooms y  or 
chambers  J  are  on  a  grand  and  commodious 
Kale?'  Now  let  us  see  how  closely  the 
distinguished  antiquary y  or  the  redoubted 
describer  of  Modern  London  copies.  Pag« 
^4B,  **  An  attempt  has  been  made,  but 
never  completed,  to  rebuild  the  inn  on  a  re- ' 
gular  and  noble  plan,  A  considerable 
range  of  rooms,  called  the  Stone  build- 
ings, faces  the  west,  having  a  spacious  and 
beautiful  garden  the  whole  length  in  front y 
wiih  Lincoln's  inn felds  (or  square)  beyond. 
This  plauy  the  work  of  sir  Robert  TayLry  is 
simple  and  elegant  in  its  exterior  architecture  ; 
and  the  rooms,  or  chambers  y  are  on  a  grand 
and  commodious  scale." 

The  descriptions  of  the  other  nine  inns 
of  coart  are  comprized  in  twenty- four 
lines:  Gray's  inn  takes  up  ovXy  fve 
lines,  though  the  writer  observes  *'  the 
spacious  squares  deserve  to  be  noticed." 
No  other  account,  however,  is  given, 
but  "  that  the  fine  garden  is  an  agreea- 
ble promenade,  and  is  open  to  the  pub- 
lic in  summer ;"  that  "  Gray's  inn 
is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Holborn," 
and  that  **  it  derives  its  name  from  the 
lord  Grays,  who  had  a  house  here." 
And  all  this  from  Herbert.  But  why 
not  have  added,  •'•  that,  though  the  hall 
is  not  so  spacious  or  fine  a  room  as  that 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  it  exceeds,  both 
in  beauty  and  size,  the  hall  of  any  other 
inn  of  court,  and  is  a  well  proportioned 
and  magnificent  apartment,  having  a 
very  elegant  timber  roof,  little  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Middle  Temple  hall,  and 
its  windows  being  as  richly  decorated  ^ 
wich  armorial  bearings."  This  would 
r.ot'  have  taken  above  Jivs  lines  more  ; 


and  would  certainly  be  much  better  thai 
filling  up  a  quarto  page  and  a  half  with  the 
pxotbund  information,  tliat  *'  Staple's  inn 
is  near  Holborn  B^r.  Fumival's  inn 
nearly  opposite  the  former.  Bernard's 
inn  situated  near  Dyer's  buildings,  Hol- 
born. Thavies  inn,  an  appendage  to 
Lincoln's  inn,  is  situated  near  St.  An- 
drew's church,  Holborn;  Serjeant's  inn 
in. Chancery- lane  ;  Lyon's  inn  in  Wych- 
street,"  &c.  Would  Stow,  Maitland, 
or  Pennant,  have  filled  a  quarto  page  in 
such  a  manner?  This  is  what  the  sprinters 
call  "  fat,*'  and  what  an  author  has  aptly 
compared  to  "  a  sjnall  rivulet  of  text 
running  through  a  large  meadow  of 
margin." 

We  cannot  help  adding,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  foreigners,  that  the  "  garden 
of  Clements  inn  is  kept  with  particular 
care,  and  has  a  sun-dial,  supported  by 
a  figure  of  considerable  merit,  kneeling^ 
which  figure  was  brought  from  Italy  by 
lord  Clare."  This  is  also  from  Herbert's 
Antiquities. 

Chap.  vi.  Royal palactsy  parks,  and  9ther 
appurtenances  of  state  and  government.  This 
whole  chapter,  though  extended  to  ;58 
pages,  is  so  extremely  superficial  that  a 
stranger  will  find  more  satisfiictory  in- 
formation in  the  small  pamphlets  sold  by 
the  guides  to  the  respective  repositories. 
Here  we  also  discover  the  errors  of  care- 
lessness ;  for  tlie  architect  of  the  admi- 
ralty is  called  Shipley  instead  of  Ripley^ 
and  the  constiuctor  of  the  screen  is  mis- 
named Adams  for  Adam, 

Chap.  vii.  treats  of  the  "  commerce 
and  trade  of  London,  public-ofiices,  and 
public  commercial  buildings."  Here 
we  expected  to  find  the  very  essence,  or, 
as  the  author  terms  it,  the  "  soul  of  the 
metropolis,"  but  the  reader  wiU  easily 
guess  at  our  disappointment,  when  wc 
mform  him  that  the  whole  of  the  edi- 
tor's observations  and  historical  notices 
on  the  **  commerce  of  London  y'  occupy 
only  six  pages.  In  describing  Somerset* 
house,  the  Bank,  the  Mansion-house, 
Guildhall,  and  some  other  public  struc- 
tures, we  find  more  flippancy  of  remark, 
than  tasteful  discrimination  ;  and,  in  th^ 
place  of  satisfactory  history,  the  editor 
is  too  fond  of  introducing,  upon  all  oc- 
casions, his  own  ipse  dixit  opinions.  The 
companies'  halls  are  all  jumbled  toge- 
ther into  an  indiscriminate  mass,  witn  a 
concluding  remark,  that  they  are  ex- 
tremely rich,  and  vastly  charitable. 

A  few  trite  observations  on  the  inter- 
course of  Londoui  and  the  influence  of 
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commerce  on  moralsy  closes  this  chap- 
ter. 

The  subject  of  chap.  vili.  is  "  prisons  ;*' 
which,  though  respectably  drawn  up,  is 
hj  much  too  minute  and  particular, 
when  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  vo- 
lume. We  beg  leave  to  differ  from  the 
author,  in  his  statement  respecting  //i- 
Jtrmaricj  and  medical  wisistance^  as  no  such 
conveniencics  ocjcur  in  the  prisons  ap- 
propriated for  debtors,  though  they  are 
allowed  to  felons !   . 

Chap.  ir.  "  On  the  architecture,  pub- 
lic and  private  buildings,"  contains  irre- 
levant matter  in  abundance.  The  inside 
of  St.  Paul's  cathedral  is  said  to  be  "  al- 
most entirely  destitute  of  decoration." 
We  should  be  glad  to  know  where  the 
Gothic  architecture  in  the  midst  of  the 
Grecian  style,  said  to  constitute  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  screen,  is  to  be  found  ? 
JBut  our  autlior  seems  to  have  dealt 
largely  in  absurdities  !  Witness  the  re- 
mark on  the  reading-desk  in  the  choir. 
•<  If  (says  he),  the  imagination  be  lively 
the  spectator  may  suppose  the  eagle,  with 
out-spread  wings,  and  seemingly  alive, 
will  fly  away  with  the  holy  prayer-book, 
and  leave  the  clergyman  and  congrega- 
tion in  surprise  and  distress.  This  is  a 
fine  example  of  what  is  nearly  sublime, 
but  effectually  absurdJ**  It  had  been  more 
consistent  with  the  character  which  he 
has  assumed,  if  our  historian  had  at- 
tempted to  investigate  the  reason  of 
what  he  has  thus  flippantly  and  absurdly 
criticised  ;  but  as  this,appears  rather  out 
of  his  liae,  we  shall  endeavour  to  supply 
his  deficiency.  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
did  not  worJc  by  chance  ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  eagle  here,  as  well  as  that 
in  York,  and  otliers  in  different  cathe- 
drals, is  emblematical  of  St.  J.ohn  the 
Evangelist,  who,  on  account  of  the  su- 
blimity of  his  diction,  is  always  repre- 
sented as  attended  by  the  caple. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  tnis  structure, 
p.  369,  is  noticed,  "  that  it  is  open  for  di- 
vine service  three  times  every  day  !" 

The  account  of  that  fine  ancient  fabric 
Westminster-abbey.church,is  very  super- 
ficial and  unsatisfactory  ;  though  the  edi- 
tor had  such  ample  materials  in  print.  The 
other  churches  are  barely  mentioned,  but 
we  are  told  that  some  of  them  have  spa- 
cious vaults,  which  form  serious  objects 
of  curiosity,  and  are,  when  "illuminated, 
worth  exploring.  Those  belonging  to 
St.  George,  Hanover-square,  John-street 
and  May-iair  chapels  in  the  same  parish, 
^e  stated  to  be  used  as  wine- vaults ;  and 


those  of  St.  John  Westminster,  and  May-  « 
fair  chapel,  above-mentioned,  are  used  as 
porter-cellars.     This  part  of  the  topo;^ra- 
phy  of  London  our  author  seems  per- 
fectly acquainted  with. 

Chap.  X.  eontains  an  account  oflea'nrd 
sodeticj,  science,  literary  jovrnals,  and  h'tbli^ 
ography.  This  part  of  the  volume  is  its 
best  feature,  and  Its  subjects  seem  to 
have  been  more  congcni;U  to  the  author's 
mind  than  antiquities  or  topography. 
The  accounts  of  the  Royal  society  ;  the 
Society  for  the  encouragemeht  of  arts, 
manufactures,  and  commerce  j  the  Royal 
institution,  and  the  British  museum, 
though  short,  are  written  with  taste  and 
feeling.  Under  the  article  of  diurnal 
and  monthly  publications,  an  invidious 
comparison,  however,  appears  in  f;ivour 
of  the  Monthly  Magazine,  which,  in  our 
opinion,  might  as  well  have  been  spared. 
The  average  of  the  English  and  foreign 
publications  from  the  Picture  of  London, 
forms  a  curious  article. 

Chap.  xi.  is  appropriated  to  "  public 
amusements,  theatres,  musical  and  the- 
atrical performances."  In  this  class  we 
find  the  Royalty  theatre.  Phantasmagoria 
and  various  accidental  exhibitions.  We 
expected  a  history  and  description  of  the 
great  theatres  in  this  chapter ;  but  in 
place  of  that,  we  have  a  few  critical  sen- 
tences on  performers  and  performances. 
Of  Covent-garden  theatre  the  author 
has  taken  the  immense  pains  to  write 
nine  limsf  though  he  could  afford  only 
thirty-one  to  Sadler's-wells. 

The  twelfth  chapter  is  devoted  to 
**  the  state  of  the  Jine  arts^  and  their  influence 
on,  and  relation  to  manners,  public  and  private 
collections,  and  public  exhibitions,**  Ex- 
cepting the  description  of  the  Royal  aca- 
demy, this  chapter  is  **  almost  entirely  des^ 
tituie*'  of  any  thing  interesting;  and  gene- 
ral remark,  in  pompous  phraseology,  is 
substituted /or  particular  description. 

As  it  does  not  often  fall  to  the  lot  of 
distinguished  antiquaries  to  have  much  taste 
themselves,  or  knowledge  to  appreciate 
it  in  others,  we  do  not  wonder  at  some 
opinious  and  statements  in  this  chapter 
which  display  a  lamentable  ignorance  of 
the  subject.  Many  passages  of  it  are  ex- 
tracted from  the  incomparable  "  Pif/«rff 
of  Lcndon.*'  The  last  sentence  but  two  is 
worthy  of  its  author :— *•  Be  it  remem- 
bered, that  the  dead  can  neither  eat  nor 
hear.'* 

At  the  end  of  this  chapter  comes  what 
we  have  anxiously  looked  for-r-"  the 
conclusion,"   which  is^ually  |modest 
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trith  the  beginning,  and  will  serre  as  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  editor's  general 
style  of  wHtiogt  and  of  bis  opinion  on 
his  own  book* 

**  At  the  end  of  this  work,  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  Cxithful  picture  of  the  ^neral 
and  present  state  of  the  metropolis,  it  should 
be  remembered,  that  the  minutiae  and  almost 
innumerable  circumstances  which  swell  the 
folios  of  Maidattd,  Seymour,  and  other  wri« 
ters  hate  here  been  carefully  avoided.  '  When 
to  collect  such  minutise  is  the  plan,. the  more 
ample  and  complete  such  collections  are,  the 
higher  ralue  tney  give  to  the  work.  But 
when,  as  in  the  present  history,  it  is  meant 
to  give  such  an  account  that  the  reader  may 
form  iBiages  to  himself  of  the  things  de- 
scribed, uhether  they  should  or  should  not 
be  familiar  to  htm,  the  language  and  the 
manlier  that  arc  proper  to  produce  these  ef- 
fects ought  to  be  adopted.  Thus,  in  the  in- 
troductory histo^  of  London,  those  remark- 
able facts  have  been  preferred  which  are  con- 
-nected  with  the  history  of  the  kingdom  ;  as 
well  as  those  which  liave  tended  to  raise  it  co 
its  present  splendour.  In  the  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  place,  efforts  have  been  invaria- 
bly ftiade  to  give  enlarged  views  u)K)n  the 
subject  (vide  Covcut»gardcn).  Under  the 
head  •'  present  manners  and  police,"  pictures 
are  drawn  of  things  as  they  are  ;  leaving 
thinj^as  they  have  been,  to  a  different  kind  of 
work .  The  hospitals,  tribunals,  palaces,  and 
other  appurtenances  of  state ;  the  commerce, 
public  and  commercial  buildings ;  thesquares» 
statues  and  architecture ;  a  detail  of  the  actual 
state  of  the  prisons ;  the  learned  societies, 
literature,  journals  and  bibliography;  the  the- 
atres and  public  amusements  i  together  with 
the  state  of  the  fine  arts :  under  each  of  these 
heads  the  consUnt  endeavour  has  been  to  af- 
foid  accurate,  ampUt  and  pleasinginformatioa. 
Such  is  the  ol^ect  of  tlie  present  work,  and 
of  its  success  the  reader  by  this  time  is  able 
to  decide.** 

After  the  conclttsion,  follows  a  long 
description  of  the  mtmer&ui  emUHubmeitis 
whidi  ornament  this  splendid  volume. 
In  each  of  the  latter,  thekrtisthasaa« 
aembled  a  large  eonconrse  of  pec^le, 
▼ulgarly  called  a  mob ;  which,  accord* 
ing  to  his  ideas,  constitutes  the  very 
soul  of  ^e  metropolis.  These  are  not 
the  only  embellisfaments  of  the  volume, 
for  as  a  contrast  to  the  j^teatly  crowded 
scenes  of  every  view,  die  author  has 
beautified  and  adorned  his  work  with 
ibifiy-ime  el^ant  engraved  portraits  of 
those  popular  characters  vnlgatfly  known 
by  the  names  of  dustmen,  chimney- 
sweepci  s,  cats'-meat  carriers,  knife-grind- 
ers, and  fish-fags.  TTiesc  elegant  *•  itin- 
erant  traders,**  as  here  denominated,  are 
all  represented  in  correct  costume,  and 
to  give  locality  and  interest  to  the  picture, 


the  artist  has  enriched  his  back-grounds 
with  torrect  views  of  certain  columns, 
pediments,  door-ways,  balustrades,  &c. 
To  each  •*  picture'*  is  attached  a  long 
description,  in  the  writing  of  which,  our 
historian  sterns  to  rise  with  his  subjecty 
as  ^ay  be  seen  in  the  following  extract : 

''  Cats*  and  dogs*  meat,  consisting  of  horse* 
flesh,  bullockV  liver,  and  tripe-cuttings,  is 
canied  to  every  part  of  the  town.  The  two 
former  are  sola  by  wei^t,  at  two^nce  per 
pound,  and  the  latter  ued  up  in  bunches  of 
one  penny  each.  Although  this  is  the  most 
disagreeable  and  ofi'ensive  commodity  cried 
for  sale  in  London,  the  occupation  seems  to 
be  engrossed  by  women.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens in  the  streets  little  fret^uented  by  carri* 
ages,  that  as  soon  as  one  oi  these  purveyors 
for  cats  and  dogs  arrives,  she  is  surrounded  by 
a  croud  of  animals,  and  were  she  not  as  severe 
as  vigilant,  could  scarcely  avoid  the  depreda- 
tibns  of  her  hungry  followers." 

The  back  ground  to  Mrs.  Cats*  and 
Dogs'  Meat  is  part  of  Bethlem-hospital, 
which  is  very  faintly  delineated. 

To  all  these  concktstoru  is  added  an 
appendix,  which  is  copied  from  the 
«*  Picture  of  London.*'  This  contains 
zntncorirect  list  of  the  parish  churchesj^ 
and  their  situations,  with  chapels  of  the 
established  religion,  and  those  belong- 
ing to  di£Ferent  sectaries.  This  list  we 
must  take  the  liberty  to  rectify  in  some 
particulars:  St.  Anne's  church.  Alders- 
gate,  ii  not  in  Maiden-lane,  St.  Martin's- 
le-grand,  but  in  St.  Anije's-lane.  Where 
is  St.  Anne's,  Foster-lane  ?  We  cannot 
find  any  such  church ;  there  were,  for- 
merly, St.  Leonard's  and  St.  John's,  the 
Baptist,  in  FosterJane,  belt  they  have 
not  been  rebuilt  since  the  great  fire,  and 
their  sites  are  now  enclosed  as  church- 
yards. S^  Catherine's  it  nm  on  Little 
Tower.hill,bot  in  St.  Cathc^ine's-square, 
at  soine  distance.  There  is  no  St.  Faith's 
church  ;  the  parish  is  united  to  St.  Au- 
gustin's,  Watling-street;  There  is  no 
church  of  St.  Gabriel,  Fen-court,  Fen- 
chureh-street ;  it  not  having  been  rebuilt 
since  1666 1  the  parish  is  united  to  St* 
Margaret  Pattens^  Rood-lane.  St  John% 
Clerkenwell,  is  not  in  the  list,  either  as  a 

Srish  churdi,  or  as  a  chapel.  St.  Mary 
agdalen  h  ma  m  Kmeht-rider-street, 
but  in  Old  Fish-street.  Aldga^  church, 
tiotwithnanding  itst  bring  repaired  m 
1691,  was  tebuilt  in  17i3.  St.  Anne's, 
Westminster,  was  built  in  1686. 

We  have  noticed  the  above  errors,  and 
made  the  necessary  correetions,  to  prove 
the  catelessness  of  this  "antiquary." 
Such  extraordinary  ptetensions,  with  such 
extraordinary  defects,  as  arc  manifested 
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in  this  book,  have  never  before  demand-^ 
ed  our  animadversions,  and  we  sincerely 
hope  that  we  shall  never  again  have  oc« 
casion  to  witness  a  umtlar  specimen. 
From  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole* 
we  are  justified  in  pronoaactng  it  the 
faeterogeneotift  compilation  and  compo* 
sition  of  a  person  touUy  unacquainted 
withy  and  unfit  for  the  task  of  writing 
••  a  History  of  Modem  London.'* 

If  he  had  confined  himself  to  the  strict 
meaning  of  his  title,  and  furnished  the 


public  with  acomplete  and  correctaccount 
of  **  L9ndon  as  it  i/>"  it  would  have  sup- 
plied an  important  desideratum,  not  only 
to  the  present  age,  but  to  future  gene* 
rations  ;  and  as  such  would  have  been 
justly  entitled  to  our  warmest  commen* 
dation.  But,  to  accomplish  such  a  task^ 
requires  what  this  writer  never  possessed, 
a  discriminating  judgment,  activity  in 
research,  **  an  eye  to  see,  a  heart  to  feel« 
and  a  soul  to  comprehend. '^' 


Art.  V.    The  Searlorougb  Tour,  m  180S.    Sy  W.  Huttou,  F^  A.  S.  S. 
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IN  each  of  our  former  volumes  we 
had  occasion  to  notice  some  works  of  this 
veteran  tourist,  and  in  our  present  annu- 
al excursion,  he  again  crosses  our  path, 
and  demands  a  parley.  We  are  sorry 
not  to  be  able  to  return  him  a  passing 
compliment ;  but  truth  obliges  us  to  de- 
clare, that  like  the  work  we  noticed  in 
our  last  volume,  p.  417»  the  present 
abounds  with  gossipping  chit-chat,  and 
much  trifling  garrulity.  It  appears  that 
our  author  considers  his  remarks  of  such 
interest,  curio^y,  or  amusement,  that  he 
commits  every  idea  to  paper,  and  prints 
his  animadversions  exactly  as  they  flow 
firom  his  pen  without  attending  to  such 
things  as  grammar,  perspicuity,  or  even 
propriety.  The  following  extract,  from 
the  commencing  pages,  {(dt  it  occupies 
part  of  thve)  we  presume  will  fully  war- 
rant our  critique. 

**  Perhaps  every  writer  has  a  wi»h  to  please, 
even  though  he  writes  upon  nothing  ;  but  a 
doubt  df  iuoceeding^  Every  writer,  too,  has 
a  manner  peculiar  t«  himself.  Great  inci* 
denu  are  aoslly  toU ;  it  then  rests  with  aa 
author  as  witn  a  ta^ibr  only,  to  clothe  his 
iui^eet  in  a  suitable  garb^  AUt  if  that  sub- 
ject be  small*  he  must,  like  the  bee«  possess 

Art.  VI.    jf  Tour  from  jOston^Moor  to  HmrrowgaU  ami  J^imham  Craggu    By  Th09. 


the  an  of  drawing  sw««tnes>  fcom  the  mean- 
est flower.  Those  descriptions  stand  in  the 
first  class  of  excellence  which  are  the  nic« 
but  minute  incidents  of  human  life,  and 
which  are  perfectly  true,  but  pass  unnoticed. 
<'  If  we  want  health,  we  naturally  apply  to 
a  pliy;)ician,  who  will  give  great  hopes  of  a 
cure.  Time  and  money  slide  away,  without 
reraof  iog  the  e?il.  We  try  a  second,  a  third, 
te.  but  lo  as  little  purpose.  When  we  have 
discarded  all,  we  ceeome  our  own  doeior  ^ 
for  a  dbease  always  demands  a  remedy.  I 
knew  ft  case  of  more  than  twenty  vears  stand* 
ing,  in  which  numbers  of  the  faculty  had 
b€«n  employed,  much  money  and  peace  of 
miud  had  been  spent,  when  tlie  patient  pre- 
scribed for  himself,  and  found  relief  at  the 
expence  of  one  penny/* 

Courteous  reader,  if  you  are  pleased 
with  this  specimen  of  elegant  and  pro- 
found writing,  we  can  assure  you  that 
much  more  of  the  same  kind  may  be 
found  in  Mr.  Hutton's  tours  ;  but  if  yoo 
require  a  little  useful  or  interesting  infor* 
mation  concemmg  any  place  visited  by 
this  writer,  you  will  seek  for  what  is  not 
to  be  found.  To  be  tmder  the  necessity 
of  reading  such  books  as  this,  is  among 
the  mo9i  painful  tasks  of  our  occupation. 


PXNNANT,   £sg 

IN  an  advertisement  to  this  Tour>  we 
are  told,  that  it  **  was  left  by  Mr.  Pennant 
among  his  manuscripts  prepared  for  the 
press ;  and  the  editor  tn  presenting  it  to 
the  public,  trusts  it  will  be  found  equally 
interesting  with  the  former  wcvks  i>f  this 
esteemed  author.'' 

Such  a  sutement»  prefixed  to  such  a 
work,  requires  the  investigation  of  every 
reviewer,  who  &els  any  degree  of  zeal 
in  the  combined  cause  of  literature,  ho- 
nesty and  truth.  It  has  beeti  often  re- 
sparkedp  and  often  verified^  that  injudi- 


4to.  pp.  f30. 

cious  friends  are  ^neraUy  more  ixijuri- 
ovs  to  the  cause  tney  espouse,  than  pro« 
fessed  enemies.  This  is  strikingly  de- 
monstrated in  many  posthumous  public 
cations  ;  for  friendship,  seeing  through 
the  medium  of  partiality,  is  apt  to  look 
upon  that  as  extremely  excellent,  which, 
fairly  appreciated,  is  really  very  indiffe* 
rent.  That  die  gentleman,  whose  name 
is  affixed  to  this  book,  possessed  consi* 
derable  merit  as  an  antiquary,  naturalist, 
and  tourist,  is  proved  by  the  concurring 
testimony  of  many  eminent  critics,  and 
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that  such  "  fair  fame"  should  be  injured 
by  a  foolish  friend,  or  by  an  artful  impos- 
tor claims  our  strict  inquiry. 

An  anonymous  editor  informs  us,  that 
this  tour  was  printed  from  the  "  prepared 
manuscripts''  left  by  Mr.   Pennant.     As 
this  rests  on  the  testimony  of  an  incog- 
nito witness,  we  have  a  right  to  look  for 
more  satisfactory  evidence,  and  this  can 
only  be  obtained  from  the  style,  matter, 
and  manner  of  the  book,  compared  with 
the  "  authentic"  works  of  the  author. — 
The  topographical  writings  of  the  late 
-  Mr.  Pennant  must  be  well  known  to  all 
persons  who  are  partial  to  the  subject. 
They  are,  according  te  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Whitaker,  who  is  not  much  addict- 
ed to  praise  his  contemporaries,  "  lively, 
agreeable,  and  interesting."  Many  other 
writers  agree  in  this  opinion ;  but  instead 
of  meeting  with  engaging  traits  in  the 
present  tour,  we  find  it  abounding  with 
false  names,  erroneous  dates,  and  illite* 
rate  spellings.     Unconnected  sentences, 
errors  of  grammar,  improper  and  vul- 
gar terms,  abound  in  almost  every  page, 
speaking  of  an  ancient  mansion  (p.  10) 
it  is  stated  that  "  one  of  "the  Baron  Eures 
made  it  their  residence."     At  paee  13,  a 
monumental  statue  is  said  to  nave  a 
**  conic  helm,*  instead  of  helmet.     A  gen- 
tleman called  «*  Ilaselriggf'  in  Mr.  Pen- 
nant's Scotch  Tour,  vol.  iii.  p.  342,  is 
here  called    "•  Haxelriv^'   and   several 
other  namesare  similarly  mis-spelt.     In 
page  7  is  the  following  description,  which 
we  can  never  suppose  was  written  by 
Mr.  Pennant  ;  or,  if  so,  intended  to  meet 
the  public  eye  . 

**  I  reached  Stanhope,  a  small  towD>  very 


irregular,  but  mixed  with  trees ;  it  makes  a 
pretty  apnearanct.  The  roofs  bf  the  houses 
heret  ana  in  these  parts,  are  very  sleep,  to 
permit  the  snow,  which  falls  in  great  abund- 
ance here,  to  slide  off ;  many  are  covered  with 
heath."  • 

**  I  rode  two  miles  farther,"  he  says  in 
another  page,  •'  to  Newfield-crags  ;  a'  vast 
precipice,  wooded  tremendously  overhang- 
ing tne  Wearc.  The  other  side  is  steep,  hut 
less  so." 

"  I  dined  here,"  Raby  castle,  '*  the  old 
duke  of  Cleveland  with  us— a  cheerful  old 
man — and  in  coa>trsation,  vert/ far  from  an 
ideoi,'^ 

With  one  more  extract  we  shall  con- 
clude our  evidence.  Speaking  of  Streat- 
ham,  it  is  observed, 

**  In  1761,  the  plAcc  departed  from  the  an- 
cient family  of  Bowes,  by  the  marriage  of 
that  terrible  veoman,  in  body  and  mind,  Mary 
Eleanor,  only  child  of  George  Bowes,  Esq. 
knight  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, to  that  accomplished  nobleman,  John . 
earl  of  Strath  more ;  whom  she  *oon  drove 
into  his  grave  by  intemperance^  the  result  of 
HIS  conduct.  This  terrible  woman,  in  1777f 
married  as  terrible  a  man,  in  the  Irish  Andrew 
RnHnson  Stoney,  who,  I  have  heard,  and 
really  believe,  did  his  best  to  revenge  the  cause 
of  her  amiable  lord."    P.  29. 

The  foregoing  specimens,  we  presume, 
will  satisfy  the  reader,  and  justify  him 
in  concluding  that  the  "  Tour  from  Al- 
ston Moor,"  &c.  is  not  only  unworthy  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Pennant,  but  is  an  imposition 
on  his  name,  which  ought  to  be  discoun- 
tenanced by  every  critic.  The  language 
and  matter  of  this  volume  are  not  its 
only  defects,  for  its  price  is  greatly  en- 
hanced by  open  printing,  fine  paper,  and 
several  incorrect  and  tasteless  prints. 


Art.  VII.  The  Ne^'  Camh/idge  Guide  \  or,  a  Description  of  the  University ^  To*Ufn^  and 
County  of  Cambridge ;  containing  correct  and  comprehensive  Descriptions  of  the  Public 
JSuildings,  Colleges^  Churches^  Curiosities^  ^c.  ^c.  Also,  a  concise  Acc^^unt  of  the  df- 
feret)t  Orders,  Degrees,  Ceremonies,  and  Offices  of  the  University ;  a  List  of  the  present 
University  OJicers,  and  a  Variety  of  Articles  of  general  Utility.     8vo.  pp.  153. 

THIS   little  volume,    following  the    pend  on  the  writers.     Many  passages  of 


common-place  trackof  all  its  precursors, 
is  very  lavish  in  praising  all  persons, 
places,  and  objects  that  are  directly  or 
indirectly  connected  with  the  university. 
Every  artist  is  highly  meritorious,  every 
place  is  peculiarly  beautiful,  every  insti- 
tution is  unexceptionably  good,  &c. 
Though  we  do  not  expect  much  censure 
in  these  vadc  mecums,  yet  we  wish  to 
see  some  discrimination,  for  when  we 
find  indifference  and  mediocrity  extolled 
as  excelleaty  we  cannot  afterwards  de* 


this  kind  are  found  in  the  pages  now 
under  notice.  Indeed,  there  are  several, 
which  may  be  properly  classed  with  ad- 
vertisements. Thus,  when  our  guide  is 
speaking  of  the  statue  of  Newton,  he 
informs  us,  that  •*  a  beautiful  and  cor- 
ttct  drawing  of  it  has  been  taken  by  Mr. 
Harraden,  drawing-master,  Cambridge, 
from  which  a  fine  print  has  been  en- 

f  raved,  which  may  be  had  at  the  artist's 
ouse." 
This  seems  very  much  like  the  *^  pnff 
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JirectJ**  In  the  advertisement  the  editor 
assigns  as  his  ostensible  motive  for  pub- 
lishing the  present  Guide,  jhat  it  "  is 
more  correct,  and  more  generally  useful 
than -any  work  of  the  kind  that  has  pre- 
ceded it ;  to  effect  which,"  he  says  that 
*•  he  has  resorted  to  the  most  approved 
works,  and  drawn  his  information  on 
the  respective  subjects,  from  the  most 
indisputable  sources." 

The  latter  pretensions  we  readily  ad- 
mit, though  we  cannot  so  readily  con- 
cede to  the  editor's  first  assertion.  That 
he  has  examined  some  of  the  latest  au- 
thorities we  are  also  well  acquainted 
with  ;  but  that  he  has  withheld  those 
authorities,  and  refused  to  acknowledge 
obligations,  is  not  only  a  great  defect  m 
his  work,  but  unjust  to  those  who  have 
furnished  him  with  its  principal  mate- 
rials. Thus,  various  authors  ♦  are  laid 
under  contribution,  and  their  very  es- 
sence is  clandestinely  exf^actec!.  He  in- 
forms us,  that  he  wished  to  "  render  his 
little  tract  more  particularly  adapted  to 
the  design  of  such  a  publication;"  for 
which  purpose  he  "  omitted  many  arti- 
cles which  appeared  tedious  and  unin- 
teresting, if  not  useless.'*  In  the  place 
of  which,  he  has  "  added  sp.veral  pieces 
cif  intelligence  of  universal  advantage, 
and  utility." 

«*  The  New  Cambridge  Guide"  con- 
tains some  concise  historical  notices  of 
the  origin  of  the  university,  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  foundation  and  establish- 
ment of  each  college  and  hall,  also 
the  fees  and  duties  of  all  the  officers  ; 
with  various  particulars  of  the  univer- 
sity customs.  In  arranging  the  descrip- 
tion, the  editor  has  first  given  a  short 
account  of  the  senate-house,  the  public 
library,  the  schools,  and  the  botanic-gar- 
den. The  historical  account  of  the  col- 
leges and  halls  follow  in  the  chronologi- 
csd  order  of  their  foundation,  commenc- 
ing with  St.  Peter's  college,  and  ending 
with  Sidney  Sussex  college  ;  that  of 
Downing  not  being  yet  erected.  As  the 
history  of  the  latter  is  curious,  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  high  litigation,  we 
presume  the  following  account  of  the 
founder,  &c.  will  be  interesting. 

**  Sir  Gfcorge  Downing,  bart.  in  the  year 

^  Raworth*s  Cambridge  University  Calendar,  is  the  only  book  rcfcrrrd  to,  though  tlie 
editor  ought  injustice  to  have  mentioned  the  following,  from  some  of  which  he  has  made 
long  e.T/rac/5  without  QUO  tat  ion-mark  9  : — Deighton's  **  Cambridge  Guide,"  CarierN  "  History 
of  the  University  ;"  tne  History  of  Cambridgeshire,  in  the  i?a  vol.  of  '*  Tlie  Beau  tits  of 
England  and  Wales  ;'*  Master's  "  History  of  Corpus  Christie  College,"  Wall's  *<  Accoun!* 
«f  ibe  different  Ceremonies  obscnreU  in  the  Senate.-house,"  &c.  C^r\r\n]^ 
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1717»  devised  several  valuable  estates,  in  the 
counties  of  Cambridge,  Bedford,  and  Suf- 
folk, to  his  nearest  relations,  air  Jacob  Down- 
ing, and  his  three  sons  ;  with  remainder  to 
their  issue  in  succession  ;  and  in  case  they 
all  died  without  issue,  he  devised  the  estates 
to  trustees,  who,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  and 
the  masters  of  St.  John's  and  Clare-hall, 
were  to  found  a  college  within  the  precincts 
of  this  university,  to  be  called  Downing  col- 
lege. The  testator  died  in  the  year  1 74^,  and 
his  property  descended  to  sir  Jacob,  who,  on 
the  death  of  his  sons  without  issue  in  his 
life-time,  became  the  sole  inheritor,  and  at 
his  decease,  in  1764,  bequeathed  his  posses- 
sions to  his  lady  ;  but  the  estates  devised  by 
sir*  George  Downing  were  claimed  by  the 
university  for  the  use  of  the  proposed  college, 
**  The  validity  of  the  original  will,  imme- 
diately became  a  subject  of  legal  inquiry; 
but  after  many  years  litigation,  was  at  length 
established  ;  and  the  charter  for  the  incor- 
poration of  the  new  college,  having;  been 
fully  examined  by  the  privy-council,  and 
apj)rovcd  by  his  majesty,  the  great  seal 
was  affixed  to  it  by  the  lord  chancellor, 
Loughborough,  22d  of  September,  1800, 
This  coUefire  is  to  consist  of  a  master,  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  laws  of  England,  a  professor  of 
medicine,  and  sixteen  fellows  :  scholars  and 
pupils  to  be  admitted  and  educated,  as  ia 
other  colleges.  The  fellows  arc  to  vacate 
their  fellowships  at  the  expiration  of  twelve 
years,  unless  under  particular  circumstances 
they  obtain  a  licence  to  hold  them  for  a  longer 
term.  The  master^  the  professors,  and  three 
of  the  fellows,  are  namea  in  the  charter  ;  the 
remaining  fellows  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
king*s  sign  manual^  when  the  college  is  built. 
An  open  piece  of  ground  ort  the  south-east 
side  of  the  town,  between  Emmanuel  and 
Pembroke,  and  near  the  botanic-gnrden, 
called  the  Leas,  is  the  situation  chosen  by 
the  trustees  for  the  new  foundation.** 

Having  detailed  a  few  particulars  of 
each  college,  the  editor  closes  his  account 
of  the  university,  by  an  eulogium  on 
**  its  genius  and  virtue,"  as  he  terms  it# 
These  consist  in  the  illustrious  and  emi- 
nent characters  that  have  been  educated 
here,  **  as  well  as  the  sacrcdness  and  in- 
calculable utility  of  its  institution.  It  can 
.boast  with  honest  pride  the  great  and 
philosophic  discoveries  of  the  immortal 
Ne\tton,  the  tublime  and  heaven  inspired 
poetry  of  the  incomparable  Milton,  the 
deep  investigations  of  the  great  Bacon, 
and  the  energetic  melody  of  the  enthusi- 
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astic  Gray*  It  has  produced  the  most 
exalted  martyrs;  the  most  celebrated 
divines*  philosophersy  orators,  and  jpoets ; 
with  all  that  can  charm  the  ear^enhghten 
the  understanding,  or  improve  the  miqd. 
It  has  attained  its  dignified  station  by 
pfogressive  genius  and  virtue,  encou- 
raged by  the  opulent  and  great." 


The  latter  part  of  this  little  Tolume  if 
occupied  with  a  few  particulars  relating 
to  the  town  of  Cambridge,  also  some 
memorandums  respecting  the  county  in 

feneral,  and  of  its  towns,  villages,  seats^ 
:c.  in  particular. 


Art.  VIII.  ATwrinTtadaUn    8vo.  with  a  map.  pp.46, 


clioaUon  to  communicate  to  others  anae- 
quaintance  with  those  delicious  scenes  iu  the 
contemplation  of  which  I  have  often  been  so 
e^Kquisitfly  gratiQed,  that,  even  now^  I  delight 
in  their  recollection/  In  retracing  my  wan- 
dering steps,  I  ihall  not  feel  less  pleasure  in 
the  occupation  itself,  than  in  the  nope  of  in- 
ducing othen  to  pursue  them.  Engaged  in 
business  or  in  pleasure— »far  removed  ftom 
any  resembling  o^jects-^n  the  bustle  of  the 
streets,  or  the  quiet  of  the  parlour— the  fiury 


«*  THE  subsunce  of  the  following 
pages,"  says  our  author,  in  an  adver- 
tisement to  this  small  tract,  '<  appeared 
last  year  in  the  York  Herald,  in  a  course 
of  letters  to  the  editor  of  that  paper ;  and 
having  been  £iivourably  received,  the 
writer  has  been  induced  to  tbroio  them 
into  the  present  form.*' 

.  If  the  author  had  thrown  them  into 
the  fire*  it  would  have  been  no  great  loss 
to  the  public  ;  for  they  add  but  Uttle  that 
is  new,  or  curious,  to  the  present  stock 
of  topographical  information.  Having 
made  an  excursion  down  the  vale  of  Tees, 
our  tourist  fancied  that  a  description  of 
his  journey,  with  some  notices  of  the  dif- 
ferent  objects  that  adom  its  course,  would 
afford  amusement  to  the  reader.  Partial  to 
tcenerv  of  this  district,  he  is  saneuine 
enou^n  to  suppose,  that  it  is  equally  in* 
teresting  to  that  of  any  vale  in  Wales  or 
Cumberland,  and  one  of  its  water-falls  he 
f:ompares  with  that  at  Lowdore,  and 
those  of  the  Clyde.  It  is  no  uncommon 
occurrence  for  our  partialitiet  to  mislead 
our  judgments. 

**  From  whatefereaose,**  observei  this  avt- 
thor,  «  it  is  that  the  beauties  of  Teesdale 
bave  been  hitherto  concealed,  they  have  pow- 
erful claims  on  the  painter  and  the  tourist 
that  ought  to  be  discussed.  Having  once  re- 
sided in  that  country,  I  cannot  resist  an  in- 

Art.  IX.  Nvrth  Woin\  kieluJkg  Us  Saaerft  jintiqmtsetf  CuttomSf  and  tome  Sletches  tf 
its  Natural  History ;  deSneafed  from  two  Excwrsiotu  through  aU  the  taSerestwg  Paris  of 
that  Countfy.durmgtbe'Summirjqf  1798 and  180L  BytheRev.W.  Eimoley,^.  M. 
FeUonu  of  the  Linnean  SocUty^  and  late  of  Peterhoiuef  Camirufgi.  Iliutratid  mntt  s 
Map,  Ffontitfucit,  md  Muticp    In  two  Volumes  8yo.  pp.  4M,  450. 


inquilliz- 

ing  as  that  which  they  produced  when  first 
presented  to  the  sight/* 

Though  our  tourist  seems  particulariy 
delighted  with  every  object  and  scene  in 
this,  his  favourite  vale,  he  has  not  learnt 
the  happy  art  of  communicating  a  cor* 
responding  delight  to  his  reader.  Should 
a  traveller,  however,  wish  to  make  an 
excursion  down  this  vale,  he  may  find 
some  useful  directions  in  this  guide, 
though  it  is  not  calculated  to  afford 
amusement  or  informaCion  to  htm  who 
•eeks  eitjier  in  his  library.  We  cannot 
better  conclude  our  account  of  the  vo« 
lame,  than  by  the  apposite  qnoution^ 
which  the  author  has  commenced  with, 
by  saymg,  here  is  <*  somewhat  too  much 
of  this." 


IN  an  age,  when  the  passion  for  that 
debilitating  species  of  reading  found  in 
xu>vels  is  Mcome  generally  predominantf 
it  is  DO  unpleasiag  attendant  symptom  in 
thepublic  charmcter,that  Toyages,travels» 
and  toursi^  are  in  aimost  equal  request. 
For,  by  this  means,  the  improbable  and 
iristonary  tales  of  artifice  and  weaknese 
are  contrasted  with  the  detcription  of  real 
persons  an4  places,  and  thetr  effiects  in 
S9me  degree  weakened,  if  not  preveated^ 


by  the  detail  of  histories,  fitctSf  and  real 
occurrences.  An  acqinamtance  with  dif* 
ferent  countries,  their  inhabitants,  man* 
ners,  customs,  modes  of  life,  condltiont 
and  character,  constitutes  the  dau  of  the 
most'  important  knowledge — ^Thc  his. 
tory  of  man.  Intelligent  tourists  and 
travellers,  therefore,  when  assidoons  in 
their  inquiries,  and  accurate  in  thsJr  r»> 
latiotts,  not  only  furnish  a  pleasing,  but 
an  «seful|  portion  of  information  }  and^ 
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^Me  ibej^  ih}^i  ai4  to  the  stock  of  ge* 
tttrH  kupwledgCi  tnzy  justly  be  placed 
amongst  the  benefactors  of  naankincl. 
For,  wnoever  successfully  conal)ats  igno- 
rance^ jnu3t  be  considered  the  auitUarj 
t>{  truth;  and  he  who  labours  to  dispel 
darkness,  must  b?  viewed  as  9l  harbin- 
ger, if  not  a  source  pf  light.  U'hus,  as 
gl)  Journals  of  travels  arc  important, 
wb£P  delivered  to  the  public,  the  small- 
est deviation  from,  tnith  must  deserve 
ihc  highest  oensure  which  the  strongesr 
di^pprpb;9Ltion  can  bestow;  not  only  as 
priQPing  a  w^nt  of  iutegrity,  but  as  tend- 
11)^  essentially  to  «)islead.  Errors,  there- 
fore, liowever  small,  cannot  too  early  be 
detected;  i^or  }h^  dSepts  jpf  misrejpre- 
jbeptapgn  too  cacfi^ully  |;uard<:d  agamstt 
wbeth^  they  arise  from  ignorance  or  ia- 
aitesxtioo. 

We  hajre  made  the^e  remarks,  not  With 
9  vi^w  to  condemoj  or  lightly  appreciate, 
the  labour^  of  the  author  before  us,  but 
;i$  a  proper  apology  for  the  freedom  we 
have  token,  ^ad  s&H  continue  to  take,  in 
mwifiiog  this,  and  works  of  a  similar 
natptv*  Respecting  every  laudable  en- 
deavour to  promote  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge ;  and  sensible  hoy7  difficult  k 
h*  in  any  way,  to  attain  a  degree  of  ex- 
cellence devoid  of  all  culpabHity,  we 
fh^  strive  tp  discharge  our  duty  between 
the  author  and  the  public,  with  the  ut- 
ino^  impartiality,  wntk  we  accompany 
him  Jthroagh  the  deyious  wilds  of  North 
Wales,  surveying  its  romantic  beauties, 
decypberii^  the  monuments  of  antiquity, 
and  w^teainto  the  days  of  other  timeSf 
xontrasting  the  present  and  the  past,  the 
manners  and  customs  of  its  ancient  and 
modem  inhabitants.  If,  in  the  course  of 
this  social  attention,  we  shall  find  occa- 
sional room  to  blame;  we  shall  often 
.meet  with  opportunity  to  praise.  And  it 
is  our  nJe  never  to  accuse,  unless  able 
to  eondemp ;  nor  mnjustly  to  bestow  un- 
merited approbation. 

The  obsenrauoj^is  contained  in  the  pre- 
sent voliiines,  the  author  informs  us  in 
bis  prefiuce^  were  the  resuk  of  three 
months  $pent  in  this  part  of  the  princi* 
pality  in  the  year  1798,  an  account  of 
vbiw  ym^  published  the  latter  end  of  the 
ye^r  17^4  In  1801  the  author,  it  seems, 
^ade  anotther  journey,  residing  four 
Wnths  more*  ^^^  visiting  the  places  ne  had 
befpre  ^0en,  and  visiting  otliers.  in  search 
of  l^w  9iMi  injterest'mg  objects;  travel- 
lia^  prin.cipaHy  on  foot*  ^  n;iode  he  con- 
ceivei  to  be  the  most  eli^ble,  as  **  the 
pedestrian,**  he  observes,  «♦  h^s greatly  the 
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advantage  oftverv  other  traveller.^'  Here 
we  are  obliged  to  differ  from  htm. 
We  have  travelled  in  various  modes  in 
Wales,  and,  after  long  experience,  pive 
die  decided  preference  to  some  mode  of 
riSng*  However  others  may  have  felt, 
we  have  frequently  found  our  strength 
exhausted,  and  our  ardour  damped,  if 
not  extinguished,  before  we  arrived  at  the 
object  or  our  research  j  and,  after  a  lon^ 
walk  of  sixteen,  twenty,  or  more  miles, 
over  rough  roads,  and  vast  inequalities 
of  ground.  We  have  found  little  inclina^ 
tiou,  and  less  power,  to  engage  in  exf^ 
ploring,  and  properly  investigating,  the 
local  and  characteristic  history  of  a 
place.  A  Welsh  poney,  accustomed  to 
the  declivous  roads,  and  sufficiently 
hardy  to  thrive  on  the  very  indifferent 
fodder  he  will  meet  with  at  Welsh  inns, 
we  should  cfonsider  the  best  compsnion 
for  any  one  who  wotild  profitably,  or 

fleasantly  visit  this  mountainous  district* 
f,  however,  there  arc  persons,  who,  witfc 
die  author,  feel  a  greater  degree  of  iiv* 
jdependencc  on  their  feet  in  such  excuri* 
sioas,  let  diem  enjoy  their  pedestrian 
modes,  with  all  their  corresponding  la^ 
hour  and  inconveniences.  The  present 
title  is  more  appropriate  than  the  former, 
which  was  called  a  **  Tour  round  Norti^ 
Wales,"  consisting  rather  of  devious  ex* 
cursions,  than  forming  a  regular  tour« 
The  present  work  comprehends  many, 
though  Mt  alJf  of  the  interesting  parts  ot 
that  country.  We  could  point  out  seve^ 
ral  equally,  if  not  more,  interesting* 
which  are  not  included  in  the  present 
performance.  I'he  counties  of  Flint, 
l)enbigh,  Caernarvon,  Anglesea,  Merio- 
neth, and  Montgomery,  form  the  field  of 
the  author's  investigation.;  and  he  pro- 
fesses, he  was  **  determined  not  to  put  a 
foot  in  tlie  southern  part  of  the  principt* 
tily  ;*'  y-ot  he  was  nnable  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  taking  a  peep  /i/the  romantic  scene« 
ry  about  Pont  y  monach,  or  the  Devil's 
Bridge.  The  author  commences  his 
route  at  Chester,  which  city  he  partly 
describes,  and  mentions  a  circcmstancd 
by  no  means  indicative  of  the  refined 
state  of  the  mhabitanti :  a  predilection 
aroong  the  higher,  as  well  as  the  lower 
classes,  for  the  barbarouji  and  unmanly 
sport  called  bull- batting,  p.  11.  Mr* 
Bingley  gave  us  but  a  very  indifferent 
idea  of  his  taste  when  he  passed  the 
.  chapter-house  of  the  cathedral,  with  the 
observation  that  lie  could  see<  nothing 
interestinjg.  This  elegant  and  ancient 
building  is  an  object  that  demands  attfiA* 
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tion,  both  for  its  beauty  and  antiquity. 
This  curious  edificey  witli  its  stone  roof^ 
supported  by  sharp  intersecting  arches> 
springing  from  handsome  pilasters^  a- 
domed  with  palm  capitals,  and  con'^erg-' 
lag  in  the  centre,  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  tlie  first  earl  of  Chester,  Hugh 
Lupus.  But,'  according  to  sir  Peter  Lei- 
cester, by  Arundel,  ean  of  Chester,  ne« 
phew  to  Hugh,  who,  after  its  erection, 
removed  the  bodj  of  Hugh  to  this  spot. 
In  either  case,  it  is  a  curious  specimen  of 
the  early  introduction  of  what  is  absurd- 
ly styled  Gothic  architecture  into  Eng- 
land. P.  2J,  Mr.  Binpley  inserts  an  in- 
teresting anecdote  of  the  providential 
escape  of  the  Irish  protestants,  from  the 
effects  of  ah  edict  issued  by  the  san<* 
guinary  queen  Mary. 

*'  To  an  odd  stratagenr  of  a  female  of  this 
place,  of  the  name  of  Elisabeth  Edmunds, 
was  owing  the  entire 'safety  of  the  protestants 
of  Ireland,  in  the  Tcig;a  of  queen  Mary.  Dr. 
Cole,  a  commissioner  from  the  queen,  on  his 
way  to  that  country,  stooped  one  night  at 
Chester.  The  mayor,  in  his  ofllicial  capacity, 
waited  on  him,  and  he  unguardedly  sppke  of 
the  murderous  business  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, and  took  out,  his  commission  in  the 
presence  of  the  hoitess,  who  had  a  bt  other,  a 

f>rote9tant,  in  Dublin.  When  the  uidvor 
eft  /«'i»,  he  politely  attended  him  down  stairs, 
and  Mrs.  luimund.^,  in  the  mean  time;  took 
tlid  com  mission  from  the  box,  and  substituted 
for  it  a  pack  of  cards,  witli-  the  knaye  of 
olubs  placed  up]>crniost.  Tlie  doctor,  on  Im 
xeturn,  put  up  the  box  ;  and,  on  his  arrirul 
at  Dul>hn,  presented  it  in  form  at  the  cas^tle 
to  the  lord  deputy  and  privy  council.  His 
lordship  opened  it,  and  the  whole  assembly-, 
as  well  as  the  commissioner  himself,  were  in 

•  the  utmoKt  ;i&tonishmentat  its  contents.  lie 
assured  them  that  ii  had  contained  a  com- 
mission, but  why  it  was  not  tiierc  then,  and 
how  the  cards  came  in  its  place,  lie  was  as 
t^orant  as  they.  Dittappoiuied  and  cha- 
jerincd,  he  returned  to  the  English  court  £ura 

.ircsh  commisMon,  which  he  obtained  ;  but, 
before  lie  could  again  urrive  in  Ireland,  the 
queen  died.  Her  successor,  queen  Elizabeth, 
iewardetl  the  wonian  for  this  meritorious  act 
with  a  pemilon  of  forty  pounds  a  year  for 

.life.** 
.  At  Holywell,  p*  45,  the  author  dwells 
on  the  legendary  ni  st  ory  of  St .  Winefred's 
Well  ;^  and  suppose^,  because  Gyraldus, 

*  vho,  in  his  journey,  slept  one  night  at 
the  adjacent  abbey  of  Basingwerk,  is 
Jiilent  respecting  it,  that  therefore  the 
invention  o£  the  story-  is  of  subsequent 
date.  But  there  might  be  a  reason  for 
the  silence  of  Gyraldus.  Foutitains  were 
worshipped  at  a  very  early  period  hi  the 
east.    They  wcr^  held,  if  possessed '  of 


any  singular  property,  sacred  to  ioai^ 
presiding  deity ;  aiid  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed, that  the  people  who  emigrated  to 
l^ritain,  did  not  brine  their  superstition 
with  them.  This  heameni^i  custom  pre- 
vailed long  after  the  rntroductron  of 
Christianity.  In  the  reign  of  king  Ed-- 
gar,  $^3,  a  canon  tvas  made,  prohibiting 
the  v^orship  of  wells  artd  fountains.'  And 
thus,  afterwards,  perhaps  saints  were 
substituted  for  deities ;  yet  the  supersti- 
tion remained,  for,  in  1102,  Anselra 
inserted  a  canon  against  attributing 
sanctity  to  a  dead  body,  a  fountain,  or 
other  thiifig,  without  the  bishop's  autho^ 
rity.  In  1181,  Gynddils  accompanied 
'Baldwin,  archbishoD  of  Canterbury ^ 
'through  the  principality,  to  preach  up 
tlic  crusade ;  and  he  would  not  therefore 
be  likely  to  oppose  an  archiepiscopal  ca« 
non,by  relating  the  legend.  This  foun- 
tain is  of  the  most  hnportance,  as  "  issu- 
ing eighty-four  hogsheads  of  water /rr 
minute,''  and  fixrni^mg  a  stream,  which 
turns  a  variety  of  useful  mafchrlicry.  St. 
Asaph,  p.  75,  Mr.  Bingley  describes  as 
being  on  the  banks  of  the  rher  Eiwj ; 
but  when  wc  were  there,  it  was  situated 
between  the  rivers  CI>^yd  arid!  tlwy :  the 
formier  passing  it  on  the  eastern  side  ;  tlic 
latter  running  on  die  western  sidis.  It  is 
so  marked  in  M/.  Bingley's  map,  though 
the  western  river  is  there  called  Alft,, 

The  Pass  of  Penmaen  Mawr,  p.  145, 
Mr.  Bingley  describes  as  still  terrific, 
and  says,  *•  The  f  resent  road  was  maJr 
about  i/jtry  yan  ago  \  and  that,  previ- 
ously, the  usual  mode  of  going  to  Ban- 
gor was  in'boatsi  or  along  the  sands." 
But,  in  a  tour  published  in  172iJ,  the  au- 
thor compares  this  tvith  the  Pass  of  Eu- 
terkin  in  Scotland,  and  observes,  there 
was  then^  not  only  a"  road,  but  a.  wall, 
built  all  the  way  for  its  sectirily.  Nor 
does  the  Crafspgus  ana  in  any  way  an- 
'swef  to  the  popular  description  given  of 
the  lemon-tree,  said'  to  grdw  upon  this 
mountain,  though  the  former  is  abun- 
dant. Of  the  improvements  of  lord  Pen- 
rhyn,  in  his  slate  quarries,  rail-road,  port, 
&c.  Mr.  Bingley  gives  a  pleasing  and 
intcrestmr.;(ccount.     ; 

Here  the  author .etiterstJieinoiintain- 
ous  part  of  the  country,  called  by  Mr. 
Pennant  Snowdpnia,  comprehending 
the  principal  part  of  Caernvvonshire, 
and  still  denominated  the  Forest  of 
Snowdon.  In  this  district  Mr.  i§tngley 
seems  to  be  perfectly  at  honie :  and  this, 
as  it  is  the  most  particular  and  original 
pan  of  his  book,  and  the  most  valuable. 
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%re  shall  select  frt)m  it  a  specimen  of  his 
manner  and  Ayle.  Of  tlie  Bengloe  wa- 
ter.fallsv  not  mentioned  even  ,ia  tne  at- 
tentive Pennant,  Mr.  Bindley  gives  the 
following  description  t 

.   *'  At  the  end  of.the  vale  the  road  winds  up 
a  steep  rock,  betwixt  Trivaen  and  Biaich  Du, 
called  fien  Glog ;  and  from  the  bottoiti,  at 
the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  on  the 
Jeft,  m^y  be  seen  the  three  falls  'ot  the  Ogwen. 
These  kit  called  Rhaiadr  Benglog>  Tht  Cata* 
tact  J  of  Benghgt*  and  they  are  so  fine,  that 
the  traveller,  in  search  of  romantic  scenery^ 
will  be  hi^ly  gratified  by  visiting  them.    I 
descended  from  the  road  mto  the  i>ottom  of 
the  vale,  and  went  along  the  bank  of  the  river 
till  I  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  lower  cataract. 
Here  the  stream  roared  with  vast  fary,''tod  in 
one  sheet  of  foam,  doivn  an  unbroken  and 
almost  perpendicular  rock.    The  sun  shone 
directly  upon  it,  and  a  prismatic  bow  was 
beautiiully  formed  by  the  spray,    llie  tre- 
mendous roar  of  the  water,  and  the  brok^ 
and  uncouth  disposition  of  the  immediately 
aurrouhding' rocks,  added  gready  to  the  inte^ 
rest  of  the  scene.    After  a  while  I  climbed  a 
rocky  steep  to  the  second  or  middle  fiill. 
Here  the  nver  is  precipitated,  in  a  fine  stream, 
through  a  chasm  betiveen  two  perpendicular 
rocks,  that  each  rise  several  yards  above^ 
.  From  the  station  I  took,  the  immense  moun- 
tain Trivaen  was  seen  to  fill  up. the  wide 
epaoe  at  t|ie  top,  and  to  form  a  rude  and. sub* 
hme  distance,  heightened  greatly  in  efiect  by 
a  dark  aeri^  tint,  arising  from  the  cxfreme 
heat  of  the  day,  and  the  lowering  clouds  that 
were  floating  around  iL  Tlie  masses  of  black 
rocks,  surrounded  by  foam,  near  the  top  of 
the  fall,  I  could  have  fancied  were  floating 
alqng  the  torrent,  and  rushing  to  the  bottom. 
The  stream  widens  as  it  descends,  and  below 
|)as8es  over  a  slanting  rock,  which  gives  it  a 
^mewhat  different  direction.     In  t.be  fore- 
ground was  the  rugged  bed  of  the  stream  ; 
and  the  water  was  been  to  dish  in  various  dl- 
jections  iimong  the  broken  masses  of  rock. 
.  Ihe  third  cauract,  to  which  I  now  clamber* 
ed,  I  found  very  grand  and  majestic ;  vet  by 
no  means  equal  to  either  of  the  former.  Iliese 
water*falls  are  schrcely  kaowu  in  the  adjacent 
country,  and  haye  been  unaccountably  omit- 
ted* even  in  Mr.  Pennant's  tour,  although 
this  gentleman  accurately  describes  most  of 
the  sceoerv  around  them. 

"  Leavma  the  falls,  the  tsouble  of  visiting 
.which  had  Been  amply  repaid  by  the  pleasure 
•I  had  derived,  from  them,  I  regamed  the  road ; 
on  crossing  the  upper  end  of  the  vale,  I  was 
deligdited  with  a  veiy  beautiful  and  uncxpect- 
Jtd  new  for  pearly  its  whole  length,  where 
the  mountains  down  each  side  ai}peared,  to  a 
great  distance^  falling  off  in  beautiful  perspec* 
live.'* 


A  new  road  is  ndw  opened  from 
Llanrwst  to  Bangor»  through  Nant 
Francon,  which  will  give  easj  access  to 
these  beauties.  Mr.  Bingley  now  takes 
his  station  at  Caernarvon,  whence  he 
makes  a  variety  of  excursive  visits  to  the 
places  in  its  vicinity.  At  this  town  the 
author  met  with  a  t€Ct,  as  he  Improperly 
terms  them,  calledyttii^/. 

His  account  of  their  extfavagancies, 
corroborated  by  letters  published  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine^  appears  to  us« 
who  have  also  witnessed  their  devotions, 
greatly  exaggerated.  In  treating  of  this 
subject,  he  displays  a  toul  want  of  that 
liberality  which  should  ever  accompany 
a  learned  education  j  and  a  bigotry  that 
can  never  adorn  the  character  of  a  Chris- 
tian minister.  These  poor  misled  zealots 
may  be  deluded,  but  they  are  sincere ; 
they  may  be.  too  enthusiastic,  but  they 
are  devout.  And  let  cheir  superiBuous 
fire  enkindle  the  languishing,  and  almosl: 
expiring  zeal  of  other  Christians.  Mr. 
Bingley,  in  tracing  the  causes  of  the 
great  increase  of  methodisni  of  late  years, 
attributes  it,  ma  great  measure,  to  the 
supineness  and  want  of  zeal  in  the  esta^ 
blished  elf  r^y.  His  observations  on  this 
subject  merit  the  most  speedy  attention, 
and  we  trust  that  he  is  not  wanting  in 
that  zeal,  which  he  so  stronglj  recom- 
mends to  others.  A  portrait  ot  a  Welsh 
cottage,  p.  21%  will  illustrate  the  condi<. 
tioa  of  the  lovmr  class  of  inhabitants  in 
North  Cambria. 


'*  Descending  from  this  station,  (CacrCwm 
y  Clo),  1  was  requested  by  the  gentkmnn  *vlio 
attendcrd  me  to  examine  the  cutiage  of  a  suiali 
WeUh  farmer  tn  Cvvm  y  Clo,  as  he  said  it  was 
a  tolerable  specimen  of  this  des<^riptioti  of 
buildings  in  C'aernarvonahire.  I  entered  at  a 
small  3nte»  and  Hrst  observed  a  wretched  iiovel 
for  his  cattle ;  the  hay-rick  was  forojed  by  a 
large  slate,  placed  near  one  side,  -with  its  cdj^^ 
on  the  ground  i  the  roofwas  so  broken  in  aud 
damaged,  tliat  only  one  corner  afforded  shcU 
ter  10  tlie  miscmblc  beasts,  from  the  fury  of 
the  mountain  storms.  I  remarked  on  the 
outside  of  this  place,  in  an  angle,  formed  fov 
the  junction  of  two  walls,  a  sitiall  slattd  roof, 
to  nrotect  from  the  rain  the  torf  intended  fos 
fuel.  A  path  between  two  nide  atone  walls, 
adorned  with  holly  hed|(cs,  led  me  to  the 
dwelling.  The  door  wfts  so  low  that  I  was 
obli^  to  stoop  considerably  to  enter ;  aiul^ 
coming  out  of  a  bright  fUn«shinc>  it  was  not 
till  some  time  had  elapsed  that  1  was  able  to 
distinguish  Uny  thing  in  this  hut,  except  the 


*  Benghg  signifies  a  skull  i  and  the  name  is  hot  taken  from  the  eppeanmce  0f  thf . 
rocb,  ^  . 
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'Veara  of  liAt  that  cdnit'  d((<*ti  tlic  cWmTitv. 
hii  ^vrfB  at  I<»ast  etidd  to  t^hrft  the*  si*  sw^ 
bancs  of  gittii  in  *«  wirtdA^^*  tffl^Ttfed.  On 
Iheopch  h^ar*  ^^  «  f*w  pe^wihtts,  th^ 
nstn^nfts  o^  »  fi««  wUt  wWc^  Ae  flW  m»  Had 
a  liltk  white  Ware  eofsktd  hi%  dmnff .  Th« 
inwiP  of  til*  fo^f  was.fo(tt««l  l»y  branciics  oi 
trees,  fixed  to  larger  timbers  by  sjr^^' «»'  ^^Y: 
^ids.  I1ils*  frume  .  was  covered  ^V^bsodsj 
and  the  whole  witfi  s1aH«,  wbicli,  m  in* 
tnourilait^s^feotiam^  iti  gtcnt  p WS  Th^ 
fcrtiktirt  rbtosWttd  6f  ifn  Md^  bed,  itv  otffc 
rfifot,  a  rartgfe^  ^«v*S  fflir  ^*>»  l>^^ ««* 

Mitiilion;  »otnc  old  tarihen  veorwHs*  soroo 
diflbv  iJcwtw  diihwi  and  afcwoiUcr  ihnig*, 
whTeb,  from  thedackncs^  of  the  pla<^,  ^Vert 
icndcred  indistinguisliablc  to'ine.  Hie  who  e 
character  of  this  dweinn?  was  such.  af»  cIc^Yly 
to  prove  the  tc'atb  ot  Goldimith's  bbSerS'auO'D, 
that 

'*  Man  itanta  but  iWSfe  h««»e>eW.       _^  . 
/fchceffttl  at  i^pvif  hu  ^t4«  fnnU  short  re- 

lSwi^«  the  keen  air,  ^nd  caroJs  a«  be  go^s. 
'At  night  returning,  every  laboltt  ^d; 
He  sis  hlto  fioWff^-^bc  wenof f  A  ft/"<<  shtS. 

•  «« .The  d«y tiwt  I  rhit ed  ibis  cotuij^^,  I  v^ 
Ulm  %o  another  t\»M%  two  mVWs  distawi,  m 
the  saioe  parish  of  iJanjng.  inhijbited  by  a 
Wieold  womaa,  named  Maty  Morgan.  I 
inenlion  it  only  for  the"  o'lirpose  of  relatnig 
ttic  singular  mod^  wttieh  ih'ts  M  woman 
invariably  adorned ,  till  herbrttenrts  rendetwl 
H  tod  nainftjl,  of  getting  into  her  hocisfc 
wh^iw-er  she  misllwd  tb«lt«J  off  Ao  dof^.-* 
6h«  mo<rtfcted.lht  p«aft.fetet|^«t  the  end  of  the 
building,  clambered  up  from  rtience  ^o  thfe 
slates,  and  descended. the  cWmney.  This  » 
an  tttidoiibted  fact.** 

Aiv  account  of  the  pectillav^ty  of  a 

Welsh- fuflferal  occurs,  p.  241,  but  Mr. 

Bingky  might  have  recoUected,  that  tbe 

circmnstantc  he  mentions  was  a  Romaa 

custom.'  • 

Almost  6Vfei*ytotitist  seems  to  have 

«ipcfi(?nccd  .the  eriviayfe  pleh«Jtire  of  a 
view  from  thfe  sutiiinit  6f  SnbWtJbn ", 
.While  we  very.  ttin.c:h  doabl  the  .accuracy 
.of  j<wiraocoutUs,we  have  every  teason 
to  bdievfe  that  our  authoi;  actually  as- 
cendbd  the  mountsiin,  awtd  Ceasted  his 
Kodily  eyes  with  thfe  dslicioui  prospect 
from  Mtfihii'Wifddfii. 

Ah^d^  l!he  JCSfetrW^^oniliire  •  inouib- 
•ta?ns,  Mr.  Bittgfeiy' fbtftid  a' vatiety  <^ 

*  rtre  afid  curious  tilants,  sWd  i5ie  hat/tfttts^ 
with  die  lioUces  Ait  hb  hai  gfveu,  wtTl 
be  a  treat  to  the  bdtanist ;  'biit  it  Would 
have  afforded  an  additioriaV  pleasure  to 
the  scientific  readcij  had  the  loumt  been 

.  sufficiently  acquainte<i  with  the  usetul 
Kience  of  mineralogy,  to  have  furnished 


t5«  w?th  «yme  account  of  flifcwje^  ^»?- 
luable  production*  with  which  th»  par« 
of  th<?  kitigd^ifti  abounds.    From  Ca«^ 
nirfvott  Mr.  Bingky  parses  iwtoAngte^ 
and,  on  the  sight  rtf  thtt  <rwi« Wa^j-wbicto 
are  numerous  in  tliat  island,  he  digresses 
on  tft^T^tKe",  an<f,  adt^t^g*  ^"^^^P^^^ 
of  Bbrlase,  sapposesthm  sepukfetalTWbt 
niiments ;  whil«  the   venerabBft  lf^ 
of  Mona  anuqua  considers  them  dtuifli- 
cal  altars,  or  wfeich  Uiey  offered  their 
^oti»s.   The  matitef.  IS,  we  Aink,  (lis 
sTife^  j«*ce)  V  *  ittbjtct  w«|thy  of  «B«»9«t 
iMxmt   i»fve«3p:atnoo^.aitd  denlaadt  a 
itloi**  Mhfinl  inqtiwy  tlrtwi  has  ever  reft 
befen  b^stowtid  on  it.    It  iJ  sinj^Hlar  that 
tiiey  are  foiitid  in  alttmst  evety  county 
of  Wales,  and  also  iti  tnany  pam  of 
EagVnd,  TCV  Ftirmof  all  theis^iStiearlf 
sinular:  an«^vaie  or  oblong  flat  stone* 
Itinff  tit)o»  tire«  .or  «ior«  ^uftiortcrs  j 
Wkd  thtf  cifen  «»d  neaa,  or^ckwd 
whWft,    wofie*  tiKfefc    Gwyn^  p^g« 
9e»i  h  tranrfatwi  «wi<^:A^i«'1  wi  to  im- 
t^tohabk  actoxint  taken  from  ^J^J^f**  •* 
adduced  to  support  an  insupt)drt«)lft«y» 
njoloKT-,  Wine  was  not  a  llqubr  of  thfe 
country;  and/wHen.  .squxeljr  ttt^d  m 
Engkodi  it  ia  highly  improbable  that  the 
»^e  of  it  shottW  have  given  d«»^ina- 
tfotts   to  tiWn«rous   hwue*  m  Walefc 
GWyn  i^  whiter  and  ty,  or  « .c'"^!?^ 
lion  ih',  d  hou^,  i.  e.  the  w!ki».-«K»t^ 
At  Llaneliatt,  Mr.  Bingley  iwendofts  the 
following  singular  superstttton: 

^  Neat  ifhc  door  of  the  c^ntx^-jn  thi» 
Parish  is  blared  Crff  El^^n,  EfittnV  Clai^^ot 
boor  box .  l^eopk  ocrt'of  hettlth,  w«i  ^  *«« 
day,  send  tbdr  offering  to  .the  ^^n**^*"** 
thcv  jf)Ut  through  a  bole  into  tbalxw.  A 
silvW  groit,  though  iTot~a\w<^mmonomn, 
1«  said  to  be  a  present  pecufiarty  «acceptAte> 
and  has  hthi  knovdn  toprotrtrebu  ^,^^f^ 
Vhcnall  olhc^r^kinds  df  coin  liBve  failed  I  Tlw 
thus  deposited.  <rhioh,in  the eoUtsecC 


a  year,  iVequemly  atnotints  to^wl  poofKis, 
the  churchwsi^tf'&'is  atrtmally  dnnda  aaiM§ 
th»*  poor  of  the  twrhh.  .  '      'a.^^^. 

'  ^'  Tht  wakes  of  I J«ti^litin  vrttte  wyto«Fty 
hcia  oh  tb6  ihVte  ftrst  Waky  <-rttilfl^  A*- 
mist ;  but  they  are  rtOWCdnRbed  to  WwW  'W* 
of  rhosc  d^ys.  ^rtutig  persons  fiStt^-^tpfj;;;* 
of  the  adJAcCTitcountr>^andeVW(h«tilJMW« 
couril'ios; assemble-  hcrt^.  ttib-^t^df •*rt»lt^btW: 

ensure  tbCiY  fritwrfe  r^:>*2f»<yv ^"2!*^,^^ 
oilVncO*,  «na  seeutc  btesshigs  brt  *«fr  fiiiftt- 
lies/OnSijf  ^dtxh,  artft  ctrtr/?       -  •  '  ' 

This  weak  and  superstitious  custom  k 
evidently  derived  from  demon  worship, 
though  dius  glossed  tret  wi*  the  name 
of  a  Christian  saint  during  tbe  agesUt 


vBi>u;ley*&  kcmitjH  walks. 
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popery.    Mr,  Bindley  says  it  is  still  ,pre- 
valeat  in  the  principality. 

The  swthor  gives  a J)lea*ijig  account 
pf  axQOonlight  scene -at  ront  aber  glasljrn, 

,  and  bis  description  of^lJardsey  Island  is 
new  and  interesting.  After  leavingCaer- 

•  nilrvonahire,/)ur  touri*t.saenis,toreitf  in 
his  energies  .of  researqli,  and  his  details 
b:ecome  less  particular,  aad  less  interest- 
ing. .  V 
P.  S^f^vol.  ii,)  the  author  inistatces 
Cumoaer  Abbey  for. thrit  o^'  Cwmhir,  in 
the  northern  part  of  Ra$JnorshIre,  affix- 
ing the  story  of  a  deceiving  iQonk»  and 
the  coilseouenr  di^jsolijtion  of  the  abbey 
by  fUeweljfn  ap  JoFwerth  to  the  foripejr, 
which  .properly  bdoi^ged  to  the  latter. 
^r.  Btngley,  not  having  time  to  visit  a 
cataracRn  the  vicinity  of  Machynlleth, 
being  in  haste  to  arrive  at  Lhmydlocs, 
-yet  contrives  to  "drgg- in  an  account  of 
-Ai?ery5twith  and  the  Dcvil*s  Brijge, 
from  Aikin'js  tour,  although  he  ffmis€j 
not  to  ■*  put  a  foot  in  the  soutiiern  part 
of  the  principality.*'     in  this  journey 

^tao  he  fiayr  ilut  be  fawr  -PlynUmmo^t 
'  which  we  aboard  nevtr  :}^ve  supposed 
from  the  foUowing  remark:  *<  The  adja- 
cent imomtiins  being  all  .lofv^i  render 
'Plyaltmmott,  in  appeanisiciei  Am«b  bj|jh- 
er  than  it  Teallyjis.^'  Jdad-notMr.  Bing-. 
ley's  vision  been  injured  by  :he  ^froii- 

f:ioos  dteigfatB  tif  Saowdon  -^hbA  Cader 
dris,  be  might  eiiaily  -faar^  s^n  the  Jid- 
httxtx.  Kioimtains,  ahgiia&t  «^usdUns:  >" 
bei^ht  the  mountain  in  quefclionf  /Mrhich 
is,'m  ttianyipointsof  Tiewy  only  to  be  dis- 
-tingiitfbed  hyits  lerked  summit:  n^r 
.do  we^wonder,  asiVIr.^iiigjey  did  Aot 
ascend  tt»  that  he  'thought  it  would  not 
compensate  for  his  trouble,  >Ue,  how- 
ev^9  pnbliihes  a  short  account,  neither 
pdrticnlar  nor  sccuvatey  except  thilt^  Ht 
die  Eource  c^f  the  Severn,  **  the  stream 
-is  «o  small,  that  a  child  may  strtde  acro6s 
k/'  inpassiog  the  road  our  tourist  sees 
a  ifrafeer-tHU»  and  yet  does  not  notice  the 
remarkable  lead-minesy  abounding  with 
^ver»4vhich  are  to  the  right  aad  Mt» 
and  in  sijBtht;  of  the  read :  nor  ifi  the  im:- 
coujit  of  Uanydloes  correct;  msi«y  of 
the  <hotts€&  are  iant  buUt  of  bri(k»  and* 
{9K  1L  Welsh  town*  it  is  partkii]arly 
closin.  The  church  top  is  remarkable, 
not  onlr  for  the  six  »rebes  brought  from 
the  abbey  of  Cwrokir,  bnt  also*  for  die 
cplomns  of  its  nave  .ending  in  cnrious 
capitals. 

Montgomery  is  better  described;  and 
his  delineation  of  a  rural  scene,  p.  73,  is 
highly  idescriptive,  of  its  jo  vely  vak*    A 


jifreat  part  of  this  volume  is  occupied  with 
a  dissertation  on  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Webh,  some  of  which  are 
almost  inconceivably  different  from  those 
of  their  near  neighbours,  the  English, 
^ apd  \^rith  whom,  wcenturies, 'they  have 
had.jriore  or  less  intercourse.  Tne  ac- 
count of  the  knocken^  a  species'  of  fairies, 
that  pei/orm  their  exploits  in  mines,  is 
taken  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Lewis  Morris, 
who  believed  in  the.  existence  qf  the$e 
.protean,  pi^m«An,  and  aerial  beings; 
and  Mr..  Bingley,  pfter  examining  the 
evidence,  js^ms  hair  a  convert.  Of  the 
origin  of  wye^ring  theleek'on  St.  David's 
day  our  author  gives,  an  account,  wHich 
rests  pripcipHlly  on  the  authority  of  the 
prince  jof  poets.  If  conje6tiire  be  admis- 
,  sible  where  history  is  silent|  we  should 
suppose  it  was  adopted  in  consequence 
of. the  victory  obtained  by  St.  David 
over  the  arch-heresiarch  Pelagius;  when 
tlie  loek,  like  the  tbamnct  among^the 
Irish,  worn  on  St.  Patrick's  day,  was 
considered  an  emblem  of  tlie  trinity  ;  and 
the  wearing  it  ;a  proof  .of  belonging 
to  tberfaith,  Mr.  Bihgley'.s  remarks  on 
the  Welsh  language,  appear  <]erived 
rfrom  someiperson  more  than  usually  ac- 
quainted with  tluit  ancient  dialect ;  but 
;irom'wbom  we  mast  be;  leave  to  di&r» 
whentheasserts,  that  the  Saxeos,  on  thefar 
tarrivul  in  this  country,  wepe  <*  ignorant 
of  letters,  and  vfiibnH  an  alfh^btt."  Wbe- 
ither  they  afterwards  adopted  that  of  the 
•  'Britons,  and  if  so,  whether  what  is  call- 
ed tiie  JSaicon  be  reiiUythe  British  alpha- 
bet, is  a  subject  .Which  merits  discussion, 
jn  many  of  his  cemnrks  on  Welsh  music, 
Mr.  Bingley  ^'iU  find  few  of  tbeCymri  to 
join  htm  in  opinion. 

From  the  preceding,  specimen;!  and  ob« 
servations  it  wiil  be  apparent,  .tbatthe  au- 
thor has  collected  a  considerable  portion 
of  information,  respecting  the  country  he 
professes  to  ^Leseribe;  for^  where  he  has 
nothiid  an  opportunity  of  seeing  objects, 
or  visiting  places,  that  have  laiii  near  or 
distant-  from  his  route,  be  has  not  failed 
to  ouote  a  desoriptioa*  of  them  from  other 
autborft.  Amon^  the  number,  he  has 
taken  abundant.hberty  with  the  labours 
of  Pennant :  and  we  were.not  a  little  sur- 
^sed  at  being  infonned  by  our  tonrist, 
that  he  had  nearly  performed  his  first 
journey,  before  he  haud  seen  or  heard  of 
any  tours  later  than  that  of  the  above- 
named  gentleman,'—^  Warner,  fihrine, 
and  Aikin,  being  then  tahim  unknown." 
Mr.  Bingley,  however^  in  .the  present 
work,  takes  the  advantage  of  these  and 
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subsequent  publications;  levying  contri- 
butions on  others  to  constitute  a  more 
valuable  treasury  of  his  own.  .  This  per- 
haps is  allowable  i  but  the  authorities 
should  have  been  mentioned  at  the 
flacrs  ;  as  a  mere  li§t  of  authors  at  the 
beginning  or  end  of  a  book  is  not  suffi- 
ciently discriminating  or  satisfactory: 
Mr.  Bingley's  adopting  the  sentiments  of 
others,  m  language  of  his  own,  would 
have  been  certainly  preferable  to  i]^uota- 
tion.  Though  the  information  exhibited 
is  not  less  valuable  to  the  general  reader^ 
yet,  to  us  who  not  only  wish  for,  but  ei- 
pect  originality,  it  was  mattei*  of  regret. 
The  author  has  greatly  amplifiedTiis  nar- 
ration, by  biographical  sketches  of  Welsh 
bards  and  saints ;  and  appears  too  cre- 
dulous in  relating  traditionary  and  local 


stories.  While  he  asserts  of  Oyral^as, 
«<  ths^t  he  believed  all  the  Welsh  people 
told  him,"  hedoesnotappeartohavebcoi 
sufficiently  cautious,  in  avoiding  the  con- 
duct which  extorted  the  following  admo- 
nition from  the  monk's  commentators 
«  Fabul«  aniles  &  inept*  vitandse  sunt.*' 
Though  the  author  frequently  gives 
translations  of  Welsh  terms,  he  appears 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  l^n^age  ; 
nor  are  his  etymological  authorities  al- 
ways accurate.  Thes^,  however,  are.small 
blemishes.  In  a  word,  thottgh  we  can- 
not place, Mr.  Bingley  among  philoso- 
phical travellers,  yet  we  gladly  acknow- 
ledge that  be  furnishes  intormation  some- 
times new,  sometimes  useful*  often  amus- 
.ing,  and,  on  the  whole,  calculated  to. 
please. 


Aht.  X.  The  Scenery^  jfnttquftw^  and  Biography  qf  Spuih  WalfSy  from  MaUriaU 
collected  during  two  Excursions  in  the  Year  18C3.  By  Benjamin  Heath  Maikih, 
Esq.  M.  A-  F'  S.  A.  EmheUlsbed  with  Fiews,  drawn  on  the  Spot*  and  engraved  fy 
Laforte;  and  a  Map  of  the  Country.    4to.  pp.  64l. 


IN  this  volume  the  author  professes  to 
describe  "  the  scenery,  antiquities,  and 
biography  of  the  six  southern  counties  of 
W5es:'*  and  varying  from  all  former 
tourists,  has  endeavoured  to  systematize 
his  work, — ^by  first  giving  a  separate  hils- . 
tory  and  description  of  each  county,  and 
secondly  proceeding-  to  develope  the 
most  prominept  features  and  facts  relat- 
ing to  every  principal  place  in  that  coun- 
ty. Had  this  plan  been  fully  accom- 
plished, it  would  have  formed  an  inter- 
esting, though  eOncise,  topographical 
view  of  a  large  portion  of  the  principal- 
ity. How  far  it  has  been  eflPected,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  prove  in  the  sequel. 

Mr.  Malkin  commences  his  work  with 
a  copious  dissertation  on  the  legends, 
traditions,  and  history  of  Wales :  and 
amplifies  his  own  observations  by  long 
illustrative  quotations  fromSelden,  Dray- 
ton, Lidgat,  Gildas,  Snowdon,  Spencer, 
and  HooTe.  This  is  followed  by  chro- 
nological and  historical  accounts  •f  the 
kings  and  princes  of  Wales;  from  the 
year  516  to  V2S2  \  to  which  is  subjoined 
some  delineations  of  Welsh  manners  in 
the  successive  ages. 

Leaving  the  general  iface  of  the  coun- 
try, •  die  author  proceeds  (cliap.  2. )  to 
delineate  its  individual  features* by  some 
descriptrve  and  historical  partipulr^rs  of 
Glamorganshire,  the  southern  marittlne 
county  of'  Wsiles. '  Picturesque  scenery, 
peculiarity  of  simames,  agriculture,  mo- 
rals of  the  inhabitantsi  local  literature 


and  customs,  weddings,  bTxrials,  Roman 
stations,  and  roads,  constitute  the  lead- 
ing features  of  this  cliapter. 

In  the  five  following  are  particularize^ 
'  the  several  places  and  circumstances  wor- 
thy of-  note  in  the  extern  part  of  this 
county;  ' 

Chapter  S  comprehends  the  histories, 
with  descriptions,  of  Aburthin,  Welsh 
St^  Donatsi  Pendoylan,  Hensol,  Ystra- 

•  dowen,  Ashall,  and  Lantrisent.  The 
author  introduces  a  sketch  of  the  life  of 
sir  Lhewelin  Jenkins,  who^  from  an  hum* 
ble  state,  progressively  obtained  many 
distinguished  posts  in  governnieiit. 

The  fourth  chapter  is  chiefiy  occupied 
by  a  description  of  the  celebrated  Pont 
y  Prydd,  or  New  Bridge,  thrown  across 
the  rapid  str^ani  of  the  Taflf.  This  cx- 
traordmary  structure  is  reclconed  among 
the  wonders  of  modern  architecture ; 
and  its  celebrity  is  much  enlianced  from 
having  been  erected  by  a  self«taiight 
tnasoui  The  name  df  William^dwards 
is  in  high  repute  amoing  the  South  Wa- 

•  liaits  ;  and  as  his  history  is-curious,  and 

•  tends  greatly  to  elucidate  the  efforts  of 
fiuman  genius  contending  with  dififxcul- 

.  ties,  and  as  it  has  never  before  been  so 
fully  detailed,  we  shall  extnrct  the  whi4e 

of"  Mr.  Malkin* s  narrative. 

I       I .  ••        'i    '-       .... 

"  Willlnm  Edwards  was  the  son  of  a  far- 

tner,  who  had  two  other  sdns  and  a  daugh- 

'  ter.'   The  family  Uved  in  the  parish  of  Ej?- 

Iwysilan,  in  the  county  of  Glamorgnn,  rtry 

'  near  the  spot  which  was  hereafter  to  be  the 
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fbniidatlen  of  Its*  celebrity.  William  £d- 
warrh  was  boni  in  the  year  1719.  His  father 
died  when  he  was  only  two  years  old.  He 
was  the  youngest  s.oo.  He,  with  hb  other 
two  brotaers  and  visiter,  lived  with  their  too- 
ther  on  the  farin»  till  he  was  about  sixteen  or 
eighteen  years  of  age.  When  he  had  reached 
his  fifteenth  ycir,  he  freemen tly  repairedihe 
walls,  or  «tone  fences^  oi  the  faun.  Every- 
traveller,  who  is  acquainted  with  Wnks, 
jnust  have  remarked  that  such  fences  are 
xrommon  in  the  mountain  district. 

'*  Hf:  was  observed  tp  perfonii  his  work  in 
4  style  uncommonly  neai,and  fimi,  and  with 
an  expedition  surpassing  iliat  of  most  others. 
Some  friends,  .observing  this,  advised  the 
.^Ider  brother  to  encourage  him  in  this  e^^i- 
ployment,  not  only  q»i  their  own  farm,  hut 
in  the  service  of  an  v.  neigh  hours  who  might 
jsvish  to  ^nc^age  lisfo..  William  ctadily  as- 
sented, to  this  proposal •  and  worked  almost 
continually  at  wall-biiildixig,  for  which  oc- 
X^upation  his  talents  were  in  eager  request. 
He  added  his  earniiigs  regidarlv  to  the  eom- 
«non  stock  of  his  n>other  and  brothers,  who 
carried  o^  th*;  business  of  the  iarm.  The 
icnces  in  this  part  of  the  country  arc  called 
in  technical  pnraseol^gy  dry  walls,  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  bemg  constructecl  >vith- 
■out  any  mortar.  Some  tioic  after  he  had 
iTxerci^cid  his  ingei;iuity  in  this  way,  some 
masons,  K'gularly  brou^t  up  to  tlic  trade, 
came  to  the  ueighboivhood  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting;  a  shed  for  shoein;;  horses  at  a 
smith's  and  farrier's  shop.  Williiim  Edward^ 
admired  the  neatness  with  which  they  con- 
struct*^ the  pillars,  and  oihtf  paru'of  tlie 
shed,  anjdfeli  an  ai^xtous  wish  {o\  tlie  ability 
10  do  th(;  same.  He  oficu  left  his  work  antl 
rrame  tp  a  tioU  opposite  the  smith's  shop, 
where  the  uia^Oiik  wore  employed.  He  ol>- 
^crvcd  thjit  with  the  pomuion  ma§')n's  hitijj- 
liierof  .tlie  ^wmtry,  one  end  of  which  in  also 
^n  axe,  .they  were  aljlc  to  djress  their  stone?, 
^cry  neatly  ;  and  thi^  Ijsd  him  to  the  discover}' 
that  the  principal  reason  why  he. could  not 
«Io  tjic  same,  arose  from  his  humincjr  not  bc^ 
jng  stecj^'d.  Jle  made  all  ^)pbbil)le  haste, 
therefore,  tp  pfpcure  irom  a  s^^uih  suine 
hammers  hjE^ttcr  suited  to  liis  pur|)nye,  sriich 
as  he  pb.serj'ed  tlio^c  masons  to  use  -,  i\iu\ 
i'ognd  that  with  tjicm  ^e  could  cxcc^ive  bpi 
dry-w^Uinc  much  Vtlrr,  and  \Niih  a.iK^atuf^s 
fjf  l)cyor|n  what  he  had  before  been  able  to 
sccompllsh.  I^einp;  thu4i  furnished  yi'iih  prc^- 
per  tools,  apfl  having  a/cquired  a  decree  f^i' 
dexterity  in  the  u^pf  them,  he  aspired  to  a 
higher  rank  in  tis  profession,  njul  fioiri  a 
V^n^-wall  bujldef,  hoped  io  l^ecome  a  buUder 
oflunibc^.  i?oon  afterwards  he  iihdtrlook  U> 
build  a  little  worLslu^pfor  a  neijfhbpurV  and 
gained  great  appWustf  for  tj^e  proprietv  wiilt 
which  he  pertornv<l  Ilia  Vojitratt.  ;^  ve^y 
short  nijrifm  had  eljiisetl,  h^'f^^'FC  he  \\:y3  eii)- 
jdoyecl  to  erect  a  mill  m  hi^  own  pajish  ;  and 
jt  was  in  the  pr(.bcctjti9n  of  this" building, 
t!»at  he  first  became*  acp.ualnted  with  ilje 
prineipU's  of  ikU  aicji,     W  Urf\  tliii  ij)ill  was 


finished^  it  did  notraerel^r  meet  wirli  cold  ap-. 
probation,  hut  was  admired  by  all  approved 
judges  as  4n  excellent  piece  of  masonry.  Hte. 
.  was  now  considered  as  the  best  workman  ia 
that  part  of  the  country.  Employment  was 
thrust  upon  him  on  better  ^oonds  than 
Malvolio's  greatness ;  and  as  skill  and  fidelity 
are  indispensably  rec^uisite  in  a  business 
which  requires  the  evidence  of  time  and  ex- 
perience to  detect  faults,  not  then  to  be  re* 
niedied,  application  was  made  to  William 
Kdwards,  by  those  who  wished  to  avoid  botii 
disappointment  and  altercation. 

*'  In  1746,  he  undertook  to  bnild  a  new 
bridge  over  th^  river  Taff,  at  the  spot,  the 
singularities  of  which  have  introduced  him 
to  our  attention.  This  he  executed  in  a  style 
superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  this,  or 
indeed  any  otiier  part  of  Wales,  for  neatness 
of  workmanship  and  elegance  of  design.  It 
consisted  of  three  arches,  elegantly  light  ia 
their  construction.  The  hewn  stones  wens 
excellently  well  dressed  and  closely  iointed* 
It  was  admired  by  all  who  saw  it.  But  this 
river  runs  ihrougn  a  very  deep  vale,  that  is 
more  than  usually  woody,  and  crowded 
about  with  mountams.  It  is  also  to  be  con- 
sidered, that  many  olhcr  rivers  of  no  mctin 
capacity,  as  the  Crue  Bargoed,  TaiF,  and  the. 
Punno,  besides  ahnost  numbeiless  brooks  that 
run  through  lone,  deep,  and  well- wooded 
vales  or  ftlens>  fall  into  the  Taff  in  its  pro- 
grcss.  liie  descents  into  these  vales  from 
the  mountains  being  in  general  very  steep, 
the  water  in  long  and  heavy  rains  collects 
into  these  rivers  with  great  rapidity  and 
force  'f  raiding  floods  thai  in  their  description 
^vould  a|>|)ear  absolutely  incredible  to  the  in* 
habitants  of  open  and  flat  countries,  where 
the  rivers  are  neither  so  precipitate  in  iheir 
xjourscs  and  projections;* nor  have  such  hills 
on  each  side  to  swell  tuem  with  their  tor- 
rents. Such  a  flood  unfortunately  occurred 
.after  the  completion  of  this  undertaking 
w  bieh  tore  up  the  largest  trees  by  the  roots« 
ajid  carried  them  down  the  river  to  the 
bridge,  wltcre  the  arches  were  not  suflicieptly 
.wide  to  athnit  of  their  passage.  Here,  .there- 
fore, they  were  detained .  liruihwo^d,  w'eeds, 
hay,  straw,  and  whatever  lay  in  the  way  of 
the  flood,  came  down^  and  collected  "about 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  that  stuck  fjsi.  i» 
the  arehcs,  and  cboal^cd  the  free  curt  nt  of 
the  water.  In  consequei>rc  of  this  nhstrito 
tion  to  the  flood,  a  thtck  aiKl  strong  dau),  4is 
it  werpi  yyas  thus  forO)e<l*  The  ag^rtrgate  qf 
po  many  collected  streams,  being  unable  to 
.&;ut  any  fi»rthef,  rose  here  to  a  prmligii'iis 
(K'lght,  i\m\  w'uli  tlie  force  of  its  pressure,  ' 
capried  the  bridojp.  entirely  away  l)cfore,  it, 
VVJlliam  lul>vards  had  giA^u'tlip  mostampk. 
security,  buth'  in  his  own  person  and.  tli^  * 
sniciics  of  res^iectahle  friends,  for.,<he  stabi- 
lity of  (he. bridge  liufiu*  seven  years,  '(if 
iimrsc.  he  w^s  obliged  to  erect  artolli'q-j  ah3 
he  proceedcti  ph  his  d\ity  witji'alV possible  . 
.•«peed.  The  bridge  had  only  stnofVaby lit  two 
ye;\:s  arid  a  haltV '  'J'lie  s^Coiui'inlJge  w^s  of  " 
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Gtth  ate|t«  for  the  piirpoMf  of  admktio^  fr^f 
vinder  it  what^-^  tncumforaticM  the  floods 
j^ight  bring  down.    The  span  or  chord  tM 
this  arch  was  one  hundred  .'md  forty  feet;  lt$ 
tfllttude  thirty-five  ^\. ;  the  segmerrt  of  ft 
^rele  whcM  dihuneter  tras  one  hundred  and 
;^venty  feet.    The  drch  w»9  finished,  but  the 
^ayapew  not  tct  erected,  when  snch  i*^s  the 
preiatfre  6f  tne  linavoida^ly  pfonderouiwork 
<wter  the  haunches,  that  h  sprung  np  in  the 
middle,  and  the  key*8tones  were  forced  oyt. 
This  was  a  severe  b)b«ir  td  a  man,  who  ha^ 
hitherto  met  with  nothing  bat  misfortune  in 
^  enferprize,  which  w«8  to  establish  or  ruin 
%im  in  his  profession.    William  Edwards, 
ihowcver,  possessed  a  courage  which  did  not 
^sily  forsake  him,  so  thai  he  was  not  greatly 
disconcerted.    He  engaged  in  it  the  thira 
time  J  and  by  mearjs  of  three cyliAdrieal  holci 
Ihrots^ch  the  work  over  thehaonchcs,  -so  re- 
cced the  Weight  oier  them,  that  there  wa^ 
iib  longer  ant  datfger  from  it.    These  holes 
0r  e^inder»rfse  above  each  othef,  Irseendin^ 
hi  the  order  of  the  arch,  three  At  each  end, 
or  over  each  of  the  hatmehes.    The  diameter 
6f  the  lowest  is  nine  fc^t,  ot  the  second  si:t 
leet,  and  of  the  uppern^of^  three?  feet.    They 
£h^e  thebrid^  an  air  ofnrteommbn  elegance. 
ITie  second  bridge  fell  in  1751.    The  third, 
ivhich  has  stood  ever  since,  was  completed 
In  1755.    It  is  generally  supposed  that  Wil- 
.fiam  Cd#ards  ej^perieheed  the  libcftflify  of 
tome  gentlemen  in  th^  ct^itntf ,  which  Vat: 
iner^ased  by  the  gratuities  6'f  others^  xvho 
Mnie  fK>m  uAmy  parts  of  ih^  kirv^oih  fo  s^ 
ihe  bridge  and  itji  ^ bnilder :  but  6f  this:  w(: 
have  nd  clear  or  eertab  ace6um^ ;  tiof  do 
his  family  kno#  that  he  was  ever  indebted 
ftr  any  em6himenl  biit  tb  his  oiVxt  industry 
md  abilities.- 

"  Hitherto  the  Rialt6  ^^  est^nfed  th6 
hr^taith  in  Europe*  if  not  in  thfcv»roi^. 
Its  span  or  chord  wair  ninety-ei^dt  f^t.  Bot 
New  bridge  is  forty-t^o  fl»et  vtWer ;  and  tt'srs 
ciU  Iktety,  if  it  Is  WA  still  so,  tfnd  I  am  nert 
«#are  that  its  claim  to  this  distinction  \t  iii> 
i«^tidated»  t|il€  larger  ftfdi  in  the  World,  6f 
tHifeK  #e  have  ai^y  aotheihtic  account.  The 
Ihme  of  this  bridge  iMrodt^eed  William  Ed- 
wards  to  ptkblic  notice  \  ted  he  was  employed 
10  build  many  other  bridges  in  South  Wale^. 
One  of  th*  next  btidgte  (hat  he  coftstratted 
was  Usk  bridge^  over  thd  river  Uak,  at  the 
|bwn  of  Usfc  ht  Mbnffltnithshlre.  It  was  a 
ki«;  «id  handsdme  wofk.  He  after^^rds 
btiflt  the  IbUowing  bridges,  in  the  order  of 
autccsaioi*  li^ich  if  here  assigned  them.  A 
bridge  df  tlif^e  Arches  6v*r  th6  river  Tavvy ; 
Pont  ftfTawy*  oter  (he  same  river,  ahmit  tet^ 
iniles  above  the  town  6f  Swansea;  This 
wa«  of  one  arclf,  itlHidrd  eighty  feet,  witli 
•ne  cylinder  over  the  hiittnches.  B^ttws 
bridge  in  C^aarlKiar^heirshite,  consisting  of 
otic  owh, .  ferfjr-ftve  feet  tto  the  span.  Uart- 
dpVfSry  bridge  »« the  san^e  county,  consrstirtg 
*tf  one  arch,  cighty>fbnr  feet  in  the,  span, 
witji  nxiB  cylinder  ovef  the  Iwimche*.  Wychr 
br«*f  i^rUlge,  over  tin?  ri%'cr  'i'atty,  about  two 


nill^s  ftbiFVe  Mflfrtf«r«nff:  this  Itos  <Hfe  areff 
Alnetv-fSiv«  fe^t  in  ipan^  fwedty  feet  in  alti« 
tude,'  with  t«^6  cyhnders  oirttr  each  of  the 
haunches  to  relieve  them.  He  boUt  Ab«fa- 
t^n  bridge  Iti  Glamorganshire^  consisting  of 
pne  aft:h,  sevchfv  f«et  hi  «pan»  fffteih  fett  iti 
altitude,  biit  wit>totft  cylinders.  He  KkeWise 
bailt  Qlasbury  bridge,  near  Hay  in  Af^^k^ 
ftoekshirc,  over  the  rtvef  Wye :  it  cMsiatsof 
five  arches,  artd  is  a  Itght  eles^ns  bridse. 
The  arches  are  «mAlt  segments  of  Iai]ge  olrcT«i 
on  high  piers;  as  best  adapted  to  facuifate  fh« 
pasrjge  of  Aoods  ntider  the  bridge^  aod  tra- 
vellers <rHT  it. 

"  William  EdvrArds  de\'i#^d  tfeiY  icnf^or^ 
fofilt  rmnroveuients  in  the  art  of  bridge-biiild^ 
rng*  His  fir^t  brides  of  one  drth  he  found 
to  be  too  high,  so  as  td  be  diflfieuU  for  ear* 
fiagci,  atid  even  horses,  to  i*iss  Of^.  Th* 
steeps  at  each  end  of  New  bridge,  in]<artictt« 
br*  are  rerv  itfconvcnierit,  fn^m  the  lar^^ess 
and  altitmfe  of  the  arch.  This  peetrlimty, 
it  is  true,  addu  nnieh  to  its  persjiective  effect 
as  a  part  of  the  lanrlscape;  bttt  the  sober 
market  traveller  is  riot  recompensed  for  the 
toil  of  (fscending  and  def^eending  an  ahiBcial 
mountain,  by  the  comparison  of  a  ratahMovf 
and  (he  rapt  It  res  of  a  drangbtsmm.  He 
avoided  this  defect  in  his  snbseqtient  l««rks  j 
but  it  was  by  a  cautious  sra&iion  that  he 
attempted  lo  correet  his  eftrly  and  errofltwis 
principle,  and  to  consult  the' ease  of  th«  pub- 
lic ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  surmbonted 
th^  ^atcst  ditRcnlties  of  hia  oecn^flcn. 
At  fcngth  he  discovered,  not  by  itiaditi^, 
cotiversatimi,  or  any  other  mode  of  e*triiisie 
iiHiritctioo,  but  by  dint  6f  his  biVri  gonitis, 
trmtnred  in  the  school  of  etperieiMe,  that 
ithcfe  the  abutttiehts  ate  secure  frdm  tRe  Asm- 
ger  oi  giving  wav,  arches  df  mueh  leal  aeg^- 
mciifs,  and  of  f&r  less  altitud«>  than  gfafteral 
opinion  had  hitherto  refttiired,  a^  perfectly 
secure,  find  lender  the  bridges  mtreh  efttier 
for  cartiages  to  pa^s  over,  and  Ift  ei^fcfy  re- 
spect adapt  them  better  lo  the  purposes  of  a 
rtedy  and  free  communicali()n.  Impressed 
with  the  importatice  of  thnse  rules;  by  which 
he  had  assiduously  perfected  his  ow^ptac- 
tice,  he  was  in  the  babH  of  Cbhsidi^ng  his 
own  bMfich  of  architecture  as  redudbte  m 
three  greit  requisites :  dotabilify^  the  free- 
dom of  the  water  floMtIg  adder,  and  the  ea^ 
of  the  traffic  passing  oirer.  These  afe  ce/« 
tain)y  majtims  of  importance  in  bridges  of 
one  arch,  which  ai«  not  only  the  beat  adapt- 
ed to  tituationv  where  tnimendoiM  floods  od- 
.car,  but  in  ttionV  cases  are  the  onW  bridges 
securely  praeticaold  in  mountaixp  vanie$. 

«•  The  literary  khowledge  of  William  Ed- 
wards wa^  at  ficn  confined  to  the  Welsh 
language,  wliirch  he. couid  read  and  wri4e 
fro&  early  youth,  fie  was  suppoaed  to  be 
rather  obstinate  when  a  boy  ;  j^n  imnutatiod 
which  generally  resu  on  genitjs,  tnaf  sete 
beyond  the  scope  of  those  by.  whom  it  is 
controlled.  His  own  account  of  this  allestti 
temper  w-as,  tlja^  he  always  considered  %w- 
tht-r  any  thing  thut  was  pffipcsed  to  kiiu,  er 
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«oinei<led  with  hU  own  Jdoas  oC  rectitude. 
IMie-foujid  tho^  it  di^  he  firmly  nerMsied  in 
k.  Hitf  geneml  character  was  tnaf  of  un- 
common rrsolution  and"  JnflexibilJtJr.  H* 
WAS  very  wild,  iis  i&  commonly  ret)OTtcd  of 
hint,  till  about  etghteert  yeftT<  dfage.  Aft«r 
rhat  petlod  he  hecttmc  very  steady  %ml  st^te. 
A  iteighbour  itmructfed  him  a  liide  in  txuk^ 
metic.  About- the  tj^  of  twenty  or  twenty'* 
<nre^  he  undertook  the  building  of  a  largt 
iron  forge  at  Cardiff,  and  lodged  with  a  per- 
soa  named  Walter  llosscr>  a  baker,  and 
Mind.  This  man  taui^ht  English  reading. 
William.  Edwards  was  alivfi  to  every  bppor- 
lAinity  of  improvement,  and  rapidly  acquired 
trhat'  ht  ca^rly  pursued .  He  decnis,  imlted » 
to  ha^6  f70ifs«49«»  a  totad  that  coald  not  etsHy 
be  stdfipal  in  iu  piDs^Nif .  To  Iho  two.  hn- 
gna^s*  however,  hit  attatnmoiits  in  litem* 
inre  Were  confined;  but  their  application  to 
the  various  .branches  >of  study  in  which  he 
>vas  eng9s;ed.  ^ffofded  constant  exercise  even 
lo  his  industry  aiwl  spirit  of  Inquiry.  After 
he  hnd  Dv^rformcd  his  «ngdg«fmwit  at  Cardiff, 
he  btiirt  m:tny  goed  houses^  with  sc^tfral 
lorgf*  and  ^meltirtg  lioU^^i  atid  was  fcft 
many  y6ars  Mttptoyea  at  workj  of  this  mturt 
by  John  MnrriB^  of  Closemont*  eflq. 
-  "  Coer^illy  tattle  is  in  hia  native  parish. 
He  has  often  been  heanl  to  say,  tiiat  faye 
would  frequently  visit  that  celebrated  ruin, 
and  stody  the  princq^  of  ilt  '•fexoi'Ucnt  ma- 
aoQTv,  with  aU  its  various  peculiarities^  ap- 
feartni^'in  Uiote  venorablc  remains.  He  con- 
imfered  faimtdf  .to  have  dertvdd  more  iropor- 
4aht  knowledge  from  this,  than  from  any 
tither  cirenoifltanoc.  Ind«sed,  hit  principlct  , 
n^ore  formed  on  those  of  the  CacrphjUy  eattk 
matORiy.  He  was>  whctlnay  with  suiHcieiK 
propriety  be  termed,  a  masoO  of  the  ancitnt  ^ 
castle,  or  Gothic  school.  His  manner  of 
h(;win^  and  dressing  his  stonet .  waa  eiattly 
that  lA  the  old  castle  musoiit.  He  pot  them 
together  in  a  stvle  of  closeness,  neatness,  and 
■fimmets,  thai  is  never  seen  but  in.tbcsc  an- 
cient, andf  as  far  as  we  knoiv,  everlasting 
edifices.  Hb  ion  is  perhaps  the  Q(dy  work- 
man remaining^  who  •  on  any  OccSuion  prac- 
lises  the  ancient  maAoncy :  and  iti.tlie  modern 
he  is  eqmd ly  proficient.  • 

*'The  foil  oomplemeBtoCbusioets,  which 
nsvally  atttmds  a  high  reputation  in  any  line, 
might  be  supposed  to  have  engrossea  all  the 
Itine  and  thoughts  of  a  solf-taughtmao.  But 
Wmiam  Bdirards  inittad  with,  bit  .tmde  the 
oecapation  of  a  farmer  during  the  yvhole  of 
hb  hie.  Nor  was.  Sunday*  .though  a  sabbath, 
tday  of  restto-him ;  for  then  he  had  clerical  . 
fonctiona  to  esGcrcise. .  In  his  religious  senti- 
BMnts  he  .was  adiisentec^.of  the  denomina- 
tion styM  independents.  About  1730  be 
was  regcriarly  ordained  according  to  the  Usage 
•of  this  sect  of  which  he  was  a  member  j  and 
about  the- same  ^mc  was  chosen  minister  Of 
ihc^ngregaiion  meeting  at  a  clupel  in  hit 
natit%  {nmh,  where  lie  ofiiciated  for  forty 
yaaia,  and.  till  he  djcd.    He  w^n.  well  re- 


a»emdd  by  tha  mostinteHif^nt  and  liberal  of 
an  sects  and  parties,  and  died,  very  much'la-' 
men  ted  by  all  who  knew  him,  m  the  yeaf 
17^3,  and  in  the  seventieth  y«ar  of  his  nga» 
in  his  natiV^e  parish  of  £;gIt*ystlan.'V 

Tlienext  ohjects  which  attract  our  an- 
ther's attention  are  the  *  extensive  tin 
works  at  Melin  Crutfyth,  and  the  colBe- 
ilea  of  Pentyrch.  Hertce  he  proceeds  to 
the  city  of  tlandaff,  whidh  is  bnefly  de- 
scribed, with  the  ancient  history  of  that 
diocese,  its  bishops,  and  cathedral. '  At 
St.  Pagans  Mr,  rilalkin  relates  an  ac« 
count  «f  the  battle  there  in  1648,  be- 
tween the  Welsh  royalists  and  Crom- 
well's army.  Duffrin  house,  with  the 
adjacent  cromlech,  and  other  druldicdl 
antiquities,  are  parti ciUaxly  and  verr 
well  described  ;  as  areLLlantrythidpark 
and  house,  with  thetown  of  Cowbrfdge* 

From  tne  latter  the  attthot-  proceeds 
(chapter  5)  to  the  villaj;e  of  St.  Mary 
Church,  and  describes  its  ancient  castle, 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  antiquity  and 
architecture.  The  Cecils,  preseiit  earls 
of  Exeter  and  Salisbury,  arie  linfcarlly  de- 
scended  from  the  princes  ap  Sits^Qity 
who  weie  successively  lords  df  tliis  cafi- 
tle.  Speaking  of  this  structure,  *  Mr. 
Malkin  notices  the  additions  that  wens 
made  in  the  sixteenth  cefitury,  whiefa  life 
considers  as  the  first  introduction  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  architecture  into 
Wales.  He  next  relates  some  anecdotes 
of  tlie  architect  and  his  family ;  also  of 
Canidoc,  who  wrote  the  history-  of  Cam- 
l>riafrom  the  abdication  of  Cadwallader 
to  his  own  time.  The  village  of  Rem- 
ingstone  is  parttrularly  noticed  as  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Edward  Williafns,  itioife 
popularly  known  by  tlie  name  of  Bat-d 
IVilRamst  who,  according  to  Mr.  Mai- 
kin,  as  ati  "  antiquarian*'  (antiquarv)  is 
profound  and  sagacious  in  eVery  Uiin{ 
relating  to  t3ie  customs,  manners,  and 
history  of  his  native  principality.**  Some 
very  hiteresting  particulars,  with  strongly 
characteristic  anecdotes,  are  detailea  of 
this  gentleman,  who  is  well  known  in 
Cardiganshire  ais  "Mr.  .Williams  the 
antiquarian/'  but  in  his  native  county 
is  commonly  termed  "  Ned  Williams 
the  stoi^cutter." 

The  castle  of  Cardiff,  "which  is  the  ca- 
pital of  the  county  of  Glamorgan,  is 
distinguished  in  history  as  the  place  of 
imprisonment  and  death  of  Robert^  duke 
of  Normandy. 

Leaving  Cardiff,  Mr,  Malkin  noticed, 
en  passant,  the  village  of  lloiith,  and 
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the  mansions  of  Ccven  Mable  and  Ru- 
perrah.  .The latter  having  been  rebuilf 
by  Inigo  Jones,  tome  particulars  of  his 
life  are  iot reduced,  though  not  with 
much  propriety.  Caerphilly  castle*  oiice 
the  largest  ia  Great  Britain  except  Wind- 
er, and  ooii^r  the  most  extensive  ruin»  Is 
copbusly  described :  and  of  its  succes- 
sive lords  and'  possessor:^  from  ihe  re- 
motest period,  our  authot  gives  an  his- 
torical detail,  which  is  prmcipally  ex- 
tracted from  the  Welsh  Arch  aeologia.    . 

Chapter  7  leads  uh  from  Caerphilly 
to  Merthyr  Tydvil;  dfescribing,  m  the 
way,  the  village  of  Energin ;  the  Aansion 
of  Llanbradach,  the  churcli  of  Eelwy- 
silan,  and  the  vUlage  and  beautiful  vale 
of  Aberdare.  Merthyr  Tydvil  is  par- 
ticularly noticed ;  its  origin  ;  religious 
dissensions  (with  the  lire  of  Vavasor 
Powel,  a  baptist  minister)  ;  its  obscurity 
till  the  year  i752»  when,  bythe  erection 
of  Mr.  Bacon's  iron  wofJcs,  it  became  of 
considerable  consequence,  and  is  now 
the  Ingest  town  in  the  whole'  principal- 
ity.  The  iron  works  are  byfar  the  most 
extensive  in  the  kingdom,  probably  in 
tlie  world.  Leaving  this  towA  we  meet 
with  a  variety  of  beautiful  scenerj^, 
mountains,  bridges,  and  waterf<dls,  and 
passing  through  the  extensive  village  of 
Ystradyvodwg,  we  reach  Pontneath 
Vechan,  the  confine  of  the  county.  This 
chapter  coritains  many  engaging  details ; 
and  the  descriptions  of  the  manufactories 
at  Merthyr  Tydvil,  with  observations' 
on  the  population  and  manners  of  the 
inhabitants,  are  highly  interesting. 

The  ancient  history  of  Brecknockshire, 
and  its  successive  lords;  its"  genewl 
scenery  and  agriculture ;  tlie  condition 
and  moral  character  of  its  inhabitants ; 
and  its  Roman  antiquities,  are  tlie  sub- 
jects of  discussion  in  chapter  8 ;  and 
the  four  following  are  appropriated  to 
the  principal  features  and  objects  of  the 
county. 

The  sublime  scenery  at>d  awful  cata- 
racts which  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
traveller  on  his  road  to'  Brecknock,  are 
the  chief  subjects  of  the  9th  chapter. 
1  he  author  having  noticed  the  village 
of  Ystradvellte,  with  a  stupendous  cavern 
in  its  vicinity,  and  the  majestic  moun- 
tain of  Mounchdeny,  describes  the  loyni 
of  Brecknock  ;  its  castle,  with  the  anci- 
ent possessors ;  its  church,  buildings, 
and  trade.  This  has  been  a  place  of ' 
much  consequence,  and  therefore  de- 
manded, and  has  obtained,  a  full  detail. 

in  the  roads  frpm "  Brecknock  to  Tre- 


eastle  and  Crickhovel,  the  10th  chapter 
mtroduces  to  dur  notice  the  villages  of 
Aberisker,  with  a  Roman  camp  in  its 
Vicinity,  and  Llanspyddid-Penpont  and 
Abercamlas  mandons;  the  towering 
Black  Mountains  are  described  in  appro- 
priate terms ;  as  are  the  village  of  Tre- 
eastle,^  the  lake  of  Lynsavaddon,  and 
the  castle  on  its  borders,  with  the  ancient 
proprietors,  Arthur's  chair,  a  majestic 
mountain;  the  village  of  CrickhoweI» 
with  the  remains  of  its  castle  aad  palace« 
terniinate  this  chapter. 

Returning  fro^xi  Crlckhowel  into  the 
heart  of  thecoipnty,  Mr.  Malkin  presents 
us  with  descriptions  of  Gwem  Yale  ;  and 
the  ruins  of  Tretower  and  Dinas  catties : 
also  an  account  of  a  singular  religion^ 
society  established  atTrevecca,  andme-r 
moirs  of  its  founder,  Howel  Harris. 
Mr»  Mai  kin's  description  of  a  scene 
which  he  witnessed  at  this  place  i$  highly 
characteristic  and  animated.  He  ar* 
rived  at*  Trevecca  on  a  Sunday  about 
three  o'clock,  and  being  totally  unacr 
quainted  with  the  place  "and  institution^ 
was  rather  surprised  to  obsjcrve  such  ex; 
travagant  effects  of  religious  jfrenzy. 

**  A  nOTnbetf  of  decently  dressed  and  wel t 
behaved  people,"  says  onr  author,  **  were 
-assembling,  with  whose  manners  on  the  oat;> 
side  of  their  rhapel  I  was  well  pleased  ;  but 
the  inside  exhibited  sueh  a  melancholy  cxht«> 
bition   of  fanatical  fatuity,  as,  happily  for 
the  honour  6f  human  intellect^  is  rarely  to  b^ 
met,  but  among  these  jumping  efUJmsiasis, 
The  speaker,  for  I  will  not  insult  the  dignity 
6f  our  estiiMisliinent  by  considering  him  as 
*a  c1ergyfnan«  had  his  face  and  head  complete* 
]y  mun\cd  with  a  red  pocket-handkerchief 
tied  under  his  chin.  The  cause  of  this  might 
have  been  candidly  a.ncrtbed  to  the  tooth-ache* 
had  I  not  observed  at  Brecknock  and  else^ 
where,  that  the  preachers  of  these  degradedly 
methodistical    and  jumping    sects,    \rhicn 
would  not  be  worth  noticing  in  a  work  of 
this  kind,  were  they  not  the  unhappy  growth 
'Of  the  soil,  uniformly  array  themselves  in  a 
similar  paraphernalia,  probably  in  an  osten- 
tatious shew  of  squalid  piety.    Tlie  rest  of 
his  apparel  was  consistently  menii ;  and  all 
his  air  and  manner  indicated  the  lowest  ig- 
norance, though  I  could  not  judge  of  his 
language.     Its  effects,  IwweTer,  atoned  in 
power  for  what  it  might  want  in  elegance^ 
or  ihe  means  of  rational  conviction*    llie 
groans  of  his  heaters,  sometimes  in  a  solo 
part,  and  sometimes  in  chorus,  ebrresponded 
with  ilie  scared V  human  contortions  and 
ejaculations  of  tiit  preacher.    Spme  stood, 
some  knelt,  and  some  were  stretched  open 
the  floor  in  prostrate  humiliation.  I  did  not, 
however,  slay  for  the  animatinc  sound  of 
**  Glory  to  tlie  Lamb/'  lest  tljc  icrgeifuinesi 
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#P  rapersthious  enthusiasm ^  Tiolattng  the 
laws  of  hospitality*  might  have  compelled  roe 
also  to  ioio  in  the  ftnt^stic  rites  of  light- 
heeled  devotion.  But  I  will  no  loneer  weary 
the  patience  of  my  readeir  on  the  habits  of  an 
institution,  which  has  culled  with  scrupu- 
lous care  all  the  absurdities  and  evifs  of  the 
nionasttc  life,  except  the  prohibition  of  mar- 
riaj^,  antf  at  the  same  time  passed  a  severe 
edict  «f  ei^lusion  against  all  its  leaming  and 
utility."        " 

Proceeding  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye, 
the  author  convevs  us  to  Llangoed  cas- 
tle, of  which  we  have  a  history  and  de- 
scription, with  an  account  of  the  extensive 
circumjacent  estate.  Taking  the  rpad 
from  Brecknock  to  Buallt,  we  meet  with 
a  vei^  large  encampment,  which  Mr. 
Malkin  calb  the  best  preserved  specimen 
of  British  fortification  in  the  principar 
lity,  yet  unnoticed  even  by  the  most 
eminent  antiquaries.  This  having  never 
be«n  before  described,  we  expected  a 
more  particular  account  of  it  than  our 
tourist  has  given. 

The  general  description  of .  Radnor- 
shire is  the  subject  of  the  13th  chapter : 
In  which  its  rivers,  soil,  agriculture,  lan- 
gna^  and  antiquities  are  particularly 
considered*.  The  towns  of  Old  and  New 
Radnor  havp  been  surpassed  by  Prestain, 
or  Presteign,  which  is  now  the  principal 
town  in  the  county :  and  is  noted  as  the 
birth-place  of  the  rev.  Richard  Lucas,  a 
popular  divine  who  lived  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  particular  delineatien  of  the  coun- 
ty is  /comprized  in  the  next  chapter.  No- 
ticing the  villages  of  Chro  and  Llowes, 
tlie  tourist  more  fully  describes  the 
JDingle  of  the  Matchway,  with  its  un- 
commonly terrific  scenery  :  also  the  le- 
eendary  history  of  an  ancient  structure 
in  its  vicinity.  Regaining  the  banks  of 
the  Wje,  we  reach  Aberedwy  castle,  the 
last  refuge  of  Lhewelin  prince  of  Wales : 
his  defeat  and  death  are  narrated;  and 
some  romantic  views  arc  described.  Me- 
moirs of  Thomas  Jones,  an  artist,  and 
native  of  this  neighbourhood  succeed  : 
and  the  village  ofCre^rina,  with  an  ac- 
count of  a  great  battle  m  1 198,  supposed 
to  be  fought  here,  are  satisfactorily  no- 
ticed. 

The  general  history  of  Cardiganshire 
occupies  chapter  15,  wherein  the  author 
treats  of  its  mineralogy,  and  the  progres- 
sive improvement  oi  the  mines  since  the 
time  of  the  Norman  conquest ;  including 
memoh-s  of  that  great  patriot  sir  Hugh 
Middleton,  also  Mr.  Bushel,  and  some 
other  speculators.    The  picturesque  as^ 


pect  of  the  county  is  described,  with  the 
manners  and  language  of  the  inhabit 
tants.  Sqme  Roman  antiquities  are  also 
pointed  out. 

The  tour  througl^  this  county  affords 
matter  for  the  five  following  chapters. 
Mr.  Malkin  now  visits  and  describes 
what  he  calls  PfyniHimom  mountain,  from 
whose  side  the  rivers  Severn,  Wye,  and 
Rydoll  have  their  source.  Havod  (the  seat 
of  Mr.  Johnes)  is  particularly  and  fully 
delineated,  with  its  romantic  and  pictu- 
resque scenery,  woods,  plantations  aijd 
various  water-falls.  The  interior  of  the 
house  is  also  described:  a  catalogue 
of^  the  paintings  is  given ;  with  anecdotes 
of  Rembrandt,  Claude  Lorraine,  and 
some  other  artists.  The  truly  patriotic 
views  of  Mr.  Johnes,  and  his  laudabte 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  agriculture,  litera- 
ture, and  all  the  useful  and  refined 
arts,  are  proper  subjects  of  encomium 
for  the  tourist  and  poet.  Mr.  Malkin 
seems  particularly  sensible  of  this,  and 
has  therefore  endeavoured  to  do  justice 
to>  the  man, and  to  his  place,  by  a  veij 

•satisfactory  account.  Leaving  Havod, 
and  crossing  Arthur's  Stone,  we  reach  the 
Devil's  Bridge,  which,  with  its  history, 

"^  scenery,  and  the  stupendous  fall  of  the 
Rydoll,  are  fully  detailed.  A  history  and 
description  of  Aberistwed,  and  its  castle 
closes  this  chapter.  From  this  watering 
place  we  are  conducted  (chap.  17)  to 

'  Tregaron  ;  and  the  author  notices  in  the 
route — Nanteos  Hpuse,  Crosswood  Park, 
the  villages  of  Llanafan,  Llannwnys, 
and  Ystrad  Mirk  with  its  castle  and 
school. 

The  dreary  and  uninteresting  country 
between  Tregaron  and  Lanbeder,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tivy,  is  the  subject  of  chap- 
ter 18,  and  affords  no  objects  of  parti- 
cular notice,  except  the  parish  of  Lan 
Dewi  Brevi,  where  Roman  inscriptions, 
bricks,  and  coins,  have  from  time  to 
time  been  discovered,  which  deterrojned 
Camden,  and  his  editors,  to  fix  the  Lo- 
ventium  of  Ptolemy  here. 

Chapter  19  leads  us  by  a  circuitoiK 
course  from  Lanbeder  to  Newcastle  in 
Emlyn  ;  noticing  a  variety  of  seats  and 
vilkiges  of  no  considerable  consequence. 
The  village  of  Llandyssul,  diou^h  poor, 
is  remarkable  for  its  picturesque  situation, 
and  its  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  Tys-  . 
sul.a  saint  of  the  sixtli  century.  Dr. 
Stevenson's  estate  in  this  vicinity  claims 
particular  attention,  on  account  of  the. 
agricultural  knowledge  and  speculations 
of  its  proprietor.    In  treating  of  this  jub- 
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ject  Mr.  Malkia  laments  the  maueation 
of  govenunent  to  improvemenu  in  dii- 
tsmt  parts  of  the  kingdoin.  The  village  of 
Llatirhystid  is  remarkable  for  the  inter- 
esting tsac^  of-  a  monastic  instUution ; 
that  of  Lau  Dewi  Aberarth  for  its  neat- 
ness ;  and  Lanaith  and  Lla^issiKogogo 
for  faaviog  afforded  shelter  two  succeed- 
ing ni^j^bts  to  Henry  eajrl  of.  Richmond 
.and  .his  followers  previous  to  the  battle 
of  Bosttrorth.  The  town  of  Newcastle  in 
•  Emlyn,  with  its  am^em  foxtified  struc- 
tture«  receive  a  relative  share  of  our  au- 
thor* saoention*  and  arc  satisfaaQrily  de- 
cribed. 

Prx>ceeding  (chap.  20)  towards  Car- 
digan, we  meet  with  the  mansion  of 
Biaen  j  pont ;  the  piauresque  siiuaiiop> 
the  extensive  tin  manufactory  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Pont  Llecbryd  ;  and  an  ancient 
monument  im  the  parish  of^Lkui^oed- 
.  jnon.  Cardigan  ts  described  $  a  history 
of  its  castle  is  gi^^n ;  siiid  memoors  «f 
'  Hrs.  Catharine  Philips  the  ooetess  are  in- 
troduced. Biography  and  poetical  cri- 
ticism seem  the  favourite  subjects  of  our 
author^  who  takes  every  opportunity  of 
'  introducing  them  into  his  narrative.  In 
this  class  of  literature  he  ako  exc^s,  and 
evinces  in  all  his  remarks^  a  cultivatsd 
jnindy  and  a  classical  taste*. 

The  general  history  of  Pembrokeshire, 
.which  is  the  subject  of  chap.  2U  is  intro- 
duoed  by  a  dissertation  on  a  colony  of 
Flemings  established  in  this  xounty  in 
the  twelfth  century.  Reflecting  on  this 
subject  our  author  digresses  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  intermixture  of  various 
nations  which  in  different  ages  has  taken 
.place  in  Britain*  We  have  then  the  his- 
tory of  the  county,  prefaced  by  another 
quotation  from  I)nijion,  with  remarks 
on  its  salubrious  air»  population  and 
buildings.  Pembrokeshire  is  about  equal- 
ly inhabited  by  English  and  We.l&h,  who, 
according  to  .Mr.  Malkin's  statement, 
.>  ate  per&tly :  estranged  from  each  other 
In.  manners,,  suts,  agriculture,  marriages 
and  language.  The  l2nd  chapter  contains 
a  brief  account  of  St.  Dogmeal's  priory; 
whence  the  author  makes  an  excursion 
hy  water  to  Ogerran  castle  ;  the  situa- 
tion and  antient  history  of  which  are 
nartioulariKed  ;  with  memoirs  of  Dr. 
lipomas  Phayer  (resident  here)  who  in 
the  siKteenth  century  translated  the 
greater  part  of  the  Eneid,  but  died  be- 
fore the  work  was  completed.  Our  au- 
thor here  takes  occasion  to  trace  the 
circiHiistances  which  at  tlint  period  in- 
troduced classical  literature   into  Eng- 


land, and  so  greatly  improved  our  laa* 
guage  and  jcompositton.  We  extract  a 
part  of  this  as  a  very  faTOurabie  flpecbnen 
of  Mr.  Malkin's  style,  and  as  tefKiing  to 

characterizre  the  bias  of  his  mind  on  sadi 
subjets. 

^'  As  it  wsB  about  the  begitoning  of  the 
•iKlevnth  century/*  obscires  our  antkor, 
.'*  that  English  poetry*  after  haling  r^oained 
•tatioiiar^  since  the  death  of  Cbauc^r»  bcj^en 
to  e}f|)enence  a  gradual  and,  contiderabie  nii- 
pnnitment,  it  will,  not  be  atiinlercaiing  to 
trace  t!ic  circuinttances  which  introduced 
the  study  of  clafsrcal  iiifnrture  into  Eno^ltoid, 
^ml  gave  a  new  turn  to  ^^maciiYar  comjiosi' 
tions.  Our  iatcrcootse  with  Kaily,  Mthat 
pcfiod,  biing  frcs  «ixl  constant,  the  hmgya^ 
«n<l  itmnnisrs.ofUiHi  countYy  wejge.  t99  frso- 
-AatiU|$  not  to  have  been-  tbe  subject  of  siedy 
and  mutation..  The  court  of  lifniy  the 
.Eighth  was  polished^  though  tHe  moHarc^i 
was  violent  in  his  temper,  rclirarch  was  the 
iTavourite  poet,  the  sonnet  was  the  {>opular 
iirode  of  writing,  iihe  Ifaiian  gave  the  tone  to 
•efeiV  foslMonabie  pnraiiftt,  mmI  kindled  ein«« 
lations  in  every  pretender  to  igeaius.-  Heary 
HotvEfd,  earl  bt:ftimey»ioQk  the  lead  at  once 
in  the  galhittiriefl>  end  in  the  poetical  profici- 
encies of  the  age.  His  travels  bavc  the  air  ef 
.  a  romance.  The  late  earl  of  Orford  has  traced 
.  Cleraldiue,  of  whom  the  notices  in  his  sonnets 
are  obscut^  and  indirect,  and  of  whom  graver 
iirstory  is  silent,  to iady  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald* 
•  ^eernid  daoghter  of  GeraW  yif«geniW,  earl  of 
'  Kiklare,  a^  «oUain  to  thejmaoesies  Mary 
and  Elisabeth.  Surrey  prBckunaed  horefeinBs 
Skooo^  Europe  as  a  sonof  ohiralryf  and  was 
victonoas  m  a  knightfy  ^PP^  ^  ^^  ^^^  <>f 
arms  of  which  the  grand  duke  of  Tofcauy 
permitted  the  decision  at  ^oreuce>  the  ori- 
ginal seat  oT  hcf  aiKCstors.  Bat  Surrey  did 
not  devote  all  his  time  tb  iranity  and  idkneas ; 
nor  was  it  in  the  field  of  gallantry  alone  that 
4ie  displayed'  the  po<wCTS  of  bis  mind.  lie 
fiad  laboafed  in  the  mom  solid  d^partmems 
of-  Iheiatase  4  and  naUite  -fitted  hrm  ,tD  ex- 
press ^ivh  ease  and  render  wiih  /rcedom, 
what  study  had  enabled  lum  to  understand. 
He  iianslated  the  second  and  fourth  books  of 
the  Eneid .  into  blank  verse.  Thb  book  -is 
^ireoiely  scarce,  and  highly  valuable,  both 
.  as  a  curiosity,  and  a  work  of  merit ;  for  it  is 
the  ^rst  eoinposition  extant,  in  that  mra- 
sore,  in  «tbe  ia^^h  lafigiiage.  Suirey  iras 
hebcnded  «ig|ht  "yean  before  she  comnienoc- 
jncnt  of  PtM^erfS  ^genesal  tnnilatioa  ;  so 
.•thai  his  attempt  claims -a. .leflg  fl^onty  in 
point  of  time.  But  it  was  not  printed  tiU  15&7» 
. .  when  Phayer  had  BnUhed  his  JGrslXoufbooks» 
aud  was  rapidly  proceedins  with  the  next 
three.  Sir  Iliomat  Wyat  the  elder,  the  con- 
tempomrv  and  friend  of  the  accomplished 
6iin^-,  dUecteci  the  same  tasie  and  puPbttiN. 
He  l»egan  to  4*»n»lote  She  song  c^topas  in 
:  the  li»t  book  of  «he£nrid,.  in  Abssodrnie 
Yerse,  bttc  iefc  ii  urtAnished  ;.  and  hit  |hhmiis 
vktm  utier  coikcKd  01  printed,  till  die v  ntrn? 
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^AAot  hf  ^r»adl  to  tfi«  <«i{p  nd  tmiii«l» 
of  bit  m^  in  the  field  of  theroasei*  thc^  fifst 
vdinioii  of  ivhkh  did  not.  uppear  tUl  either 
tlie  y€u  1557  or  155gL  Though » tberefioM^ 
Wyat'5  and  Surrey's  versions  from  Vir^l  are 

gjneraily  conaidcred  ag  the  fir&t  regular  trans- 
tion's  'in  English  of  art  ancient  classical' 
poet,  Wiayer  steps  in  With  his'  more  extended 
undertaking,  beroi^  ihtvx  perforHtencef  w^re 
aeoewibfo  to  lli*  pvlslle  U  lat^,  aod  may  M 
kasi  divide  with  those  mithors  thA  ment  of 
hriit^ng  hb  conhtrytten  aeqwnttd  with  the 
ooMcakd  ticiHiores  of  the  Matituaa  muse. 
With  respect  to.  the  execution  of  the  wori^ 
the  iBStifaonies  have  hcen  various  an4  discor- 
dant. By  some,  it  has  hecn  represented  ai 
not  suflicictidy  to  be  eocnmcndeti  for  hs  skfli 
JWd  (fearnirts^ ;  trhilc'the  sarcasm  of  the  en- 
ties  m  Mieft  time  ^iMiSf' tkttt  hehadirens- 
tettied  the  l^atia  Virgil  iota  an  finghsk  E»« 
wim*  This  jud^eat  may,  .however,  bo 
thoui^t  hor^  }  since  the  measure  of  criti- 
eism  is  oniy  no  be  applied  to  the  staodurd  of 
the  tioAe,  ajid  not  regiHaied  acoordim;  to  the 
irnpipyements  of  later  periods.  A  writer  may 
have  well  deserved  the  panegyric  of  his  coVi- 
tenjporarics ;  that  hc'canhot  chaMenge  the 
tiftm^  of  stioceeding  agts,  iirav  be  owing  to 
cffcumfftames  ovct  wKmi  he  nad  no  cofi->' 
trouK  itis  intenitfietftioK  thit  thesethraB 
early  truislators  will  best  admit  of  compan- 
son  $  and  it  ia  b^r  compacison.  that  their  ii^ic* 
fits  must  be  eslunfited.  The  measure  of 
Surrey  is  unquestionahly  the  most  suitable^ 
and  it  is  tun^  ^\'ith  a  purity  oT rhythm  which 
amnly  justifies  fhelribtitii  of  Warton  to  the 
style  and  expressttm  of  ttre  authti^.  *  In  the 
icty  infancy  of  otir  higher  poAtrVf  "^hen  the 
j^stibttity^  ttf  stt0tAiiii»g  btrafoV^  w^out 
.^iiigle  was  new  to*  our  hmgeage^  he  carried  it 
all  at  ^ee  to  a  de&iee  of  refmemeot,  surpris* 
iog  to  those  who  know  the  difficulties  at  the 
4rt»  and  scarcely  exceeded  by  the  mt^turer 
practice  and  more  musical  jprolicien'cy  of  a 
later  age.  Wyat  wanted  the  judgment  of 
liis  frierMl  Surrey  in  therhoicc  bf  metre,  as  he 
confessedly  fell  bclo'w  him  in  melody  of -ca- 
dence and  fecility  of  expression.  The  AldX'* 
fmdri&A  couplet,  consistins  of  twelve  sylla*^ 
tales  in  the  trrst  line,  and  tcmrtaen  ia  the  se- 
cond, applied  as  it  is  by  us  to  lighter  poetry^. 
by  subdivision  into  four,  is  considered  as  ili 
calculated  for  the  dignity  of  enic ;  though 

e'  fiffhaps  we  have  bo  f^ght  to  conoemn  a  prac- 
ce  which' 6trt:  orni'^xialtoti  may  only  have 
je^med  to' render  incoagruoas.  He-txrrder- 
^tood^  liowtsv^,  the  principles  df  his  own  veN 
.aificatipa*  He  duly  .observed  the  pauses,  on 
the  sixth  pf,  the£rst,  and  tlie  eighth  of  the 
^econd,  so.  that  all  his  .couplets  might  he  ar- 
^n.gc3  in  quatrains  with  very  little  diflicuity. 
iBot  Phayer  aijip^w  to  have  h<«en  deficfciit  m 
Jibstnossofear,'  and  correctness  of  modulation  4 
W  '^ersfc  Vatts  In  <o>iiial  couf>lelfct  cf  foiurteeii 
mfAMi^  ili^eaeh  Kr0e,<«ihieh  we  now  con^ne 
iMfnc  conpositioii,  and  diviile  kito  qeatraim 
jpflbifkt  aoii  ilx  altetnateiy.  The  genius  of 
<hU;iyfUi^f  thfEclbie»  reqiuifis  a  pause  upon 


th^cigtbtb  B^kbla ;  yetFfasyior  either  did  no« 
feel,  or  disregarded  that  masieal  psopriety. 
Hia  paaaes.aire  fo  iudisariauaat^*  that  it  is 
freqnently  impossible  to  preserve  amy  thin^ 
like  measure,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain 
the  punctuation  of  the  sense,  or  even  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  words  themselves.  It  mas^,  J 
rfpprencnd,  be  admitted,  that  he  was  fer  in- 
ferior in  numbers,  and  the  knowledge  of  hta 
art,  iothieso4fldy  fodnersol  e«r  lanyiagr. 
Yet*.  wfaateMBT  nay  have  beest  hts  joompDfativtf 
exoeUeoce.  ho  eoo&sffwUK  mnktd  high  among 
^  men  of  wit  and  iJfmiiM  ia  his  di^'.** 

Ill  the  following  chapter  is  ik6Ctib<^d 
die  vtUaga  of  Kenarth  with  in  stlmcrn* 
)eapaiidfi«facfy;sdsoNtvem  widia  cai« 
tholic  «ro9Sf  which  Mr.  llalkiiLponaidegi 
as  a  remaricablepieoeitf  antiquity.  Ha 
then  ytoaeeds  to  desrribt  xhe  nmsiott 
af  Lluryu  Oair,  and  tbe  town  and  catflt 
of  Nc^on,  with  theadliacent-cnDiiitoch* 
There  being  little  woitky  of  obainriu 
tioa  in  the  cotmtry  between  Fiflcard  and 
St.  David's ;  the  author  in  c3iapttr  i25  , 
givas  a  copi<iti»  ^ieacriptioiicftbat  ek/ 
and  catkedrdl^tlieh-  ancient  hiscery  ami 
preseflt  atafee*  the  legeodaiyaccoanKxf 
the  saint,  and  memovrs  of  the  most  eini-* 
nent  of  the  htshopa  of  i^e  see«  .^  The  26tk 
chapter  brie<?y  noticing  a  few.  small  Vtl- 
lagesy  5fic.  gives  a  general  view  of  ibe 
eouatry  between  Cardigan  and  Haver* 
ford  We^  with  nieaooirs  of  the  Step* 
tieys  of  Pendergrast.  Harerfard  West 
is  described  ;  with  the  life  of  John  Gam« 
bold  an  emiaezit  Moravian  bishop,  vfho 
died  there. 

In  proceeding  from  the  latter,  town  I9 
Milford  Haven  (chap.  21)  the  a^uthor 
passes  sotne  small  unioterefrting  p}ace% 
ttnd  eives  a  descriptive  sketch  of  thpe  nriiia 
of  Htfbberston  pnory .  •  Milfond-  Haven 
is  described ;  its  ancient  histbtjr'ts  Miso 
factorily  narrated,  with .  meinoirs  of  sir 
Rice  ap  Thomas^  who  signalized  him- 
self towards  the  end  of  the*  iifteentb 
^^enttity^  ffft  his  oppositioa  to  the  usur- 
pation of  Ritiuicd. 

The  following  chapter  describes  Pic- 
ton  catfle  ^  ^bltch,  fbrmetly  a  ce^ninaiw 
^dery  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem t  High  iV  Wood,  and  die -tiofele 
castle  of  Carew  ;  with  a  partlcnl jr  ac«* 
rount  of  tibe  tournament  ^iheld  tboe  bf 
sir  Rice  ap  Thoihas.  Arrlvir^g'at  jPem- 
brok^^  the  author  jrive  a  copious  hnfcbry 
of  the  castl^  its  antront  (or^s^ah^'the 
auccessive  e^ris  .of  Pfmbroki^'4'  wMi^the 
preseiE  5tate  of  the  ifor^resV  atUT^wn, 
The  pictureAque  feaiuies  6rthe  iSrmeap^ 
observes  Mr.  Malkin,  •«  are  of  the  first 
ft^uaiiic  oeau^.  «ni  *tf^*S^A4f^^ 
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hi«>hest  advantage  bf  taJcidj^aboatfrom 
^Clford  to  Pembroke." 

The  principal  bbjects  of  out  atithor*^ 
attention  in  the  next  cha|)ter  are  Mr-^ 
Mirehouse's  agriciiltiiral  improvemefats } 
the  Castles  (two  rocks  so  called)  and  the 
EligugSf  a  remarkable  species  of  mi- 
grating birdsi  To  these  are  added  some 
particulars  of  the  life  of  Girald*  the  cele- 
brated historian  of  the  twelfth  centurj  } 
also  an  account  of  Lamphey  park  and  pa^ 
lace,  and  the  town  and  castle  of  Tenby. 

Tlie  remaininj^ .  portion  of  this  volume 
comprises  the  histories  and  descriptions 
of  the  county  of  Carmarthen,  and  the 
iTOstem  part  of  Glamorganshire.  In 
this  we  have  an  interesting  and.captivat- 
inflr  account  of  the  beautiful  scenery 
which  environs  Dinevour  castle,  and 
Briton  Ferry:  near  the  latter  place  is 
.•  Raglan-hall,  which  was  frequently  vi- 
sited by  the  poets  Mason  and  Gray,  The 
former,  when  he  left  this  district,  wrote 
an  elegy  descriptive  of  the  Welsh  church- 
jard,  a  copy  of  which  Mr*  Malkin  ob^ 
tained  from  bard  Williams,  and  has 
printed  it,  with  a  few  illustrative  notes. 

In  t^e  vicinity  of  Bridgend,  Glamor- 
'  ganshire,  is  the  birth*place  of  the  late 
celebrated  Dr.  Price^  a  list  of  whose 
works  Mr,  Malkin  subjoins,  and  con- 
cludes his  account  of  hin;!  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : 

**  Such  were  Dr.  Price's  writings  on  sub- 
jects the  most  important,  in  a  style  of  lumi- 
^  xivous  simplicity,  tlie  result  of  profound  know- 
ledge, and  a  clear  conviction  of  the  truth.  I 
might  enlarge  from  the  best  opportunities  of 
obser\'atioQ  on  his  personal  character;  but 
.such  testimony  would  weigh  little  with 
sirangers  of  opposite  opiuious,  who  have 
been  pleased,  to  represent  him  as  a  Brebrand 
in  society  -,  and  it  is  not  wanted  either  by 
those  who  approved  his  principles,  or  were 
acquainted  with  the  tenor  of  his  life.'* 

.  The  interesting  tract  of  eountry  that 
Mr.  Malkin  has  undertaken  to  describe. 


and  vdibse  hittoirf  he  attfempti  to  de^^ 
lope^  must  be  our  apology,  if  apology  it 
tiecessary,  (6t  the  length  of  thii  artlde^ 
Having  never  before  rouiid  the  name  of 
this  auuior  in  the  list  of  topographers;  we 
presume  that  the  present  vbltime  Is  his  first 
attempt  hi  this  department  of  literature. 
As  such,  it  is  a  highly  creditable  specie 
men  of  his  taste,  knowledge  and  learning. 
His  style  is  generally  good,  often  de^ 
gant,  and  many  of  fats  descriptions  are 
strikingly  characteristic  6f  the  cotmtly  i 
but  his  predilection  for  the  old  poets  and 
chroniclers  has  occaslonallv  beguiled  his 
judgment,  and  disfigured  his  book* 

A  volume  like  the  present  Is  very  in« 
complete  without  an  index  t  and  its  va» 
lue  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  a  set 
oi  good  plates.  Those  bjr  Mr.  Lapoite 
are  tasty  and  pleasing  as  artist's  sketcfaesi 
but  they  want  that  detail,  keeping,  and 
effect,  which  render  views  raluaDle  as 
portraits  of  places.  The  noble  and  pictu- 
resque castles  of  South  Wales,  with  its 
abbies  and  antiquities,  present  a  fund  of 
interesting  subjects  to  tae  artist  and  an-^ 
tiquaryt  but  as  these  two  characters 
are  seldom  combined)  it  rerf  rarely  hap- 
pens, that  a  topographical  work  is  judi- 
ciously illustrated.  Good  maps,  and 
correct  views,  are  not  only  very  desira- 
ble appendages  to  book  of  this  class,  but 
are  valuable  and  ntceuarjf  auxiliaries* 
They  furnish  satisfactory  documents  on 
which  the  mind  can  repose  with  security 
and  pleasure  ;  whereas  the  best  descrip- 
tions rarely  afford  decided  and  convinc- 
ing ideas.  |The  mind  in  forming  images 
from  verbal  delineations  is  frequently 
deceived,  as  ocular  demonstration  very 
rarely  realizes  the  pictures  of  fancy» 
Hence,  the  utility  of  correct  viewt  must 
be  universally  acknowledged,  and  the 
evil  tendency  of  bad  and  incorrect  ones* 
must  'be  censured  by  every  admirer  6f 
taste,  science  and  truth. 


ylLtiT.  XL    Jinti^es  of  Jrt!wd\  If  Edward  Ledwich,  LL.  D.  4to.  pp.  520* 

Second  edition. 


DR.  Ledwich  has  very  laudably  em- 
ployed himself  in  clearine  away  the 
,  rubbish  which  so  many  ot  his  country- 
jKxen  have  laboured  to  heap  together. 

His  first  essay  is  on  the  romantic  his* 
tojry  of  Ireland.  Of  all  the  fables,  which 
^vere  ever  palmed  by  impudence  upon 
ignors^nce  for  truth,  tbe  fabulous  history 
.of  Ireland  is  the  miost  incongruous.  They 
tell  us,  that,  b  the  year  of  tlic  world 
{?909»  the  art  0f  e&amellin|^  metals  wis 


discovered  by  the  civiltted  Irish,  and 
that  king  Eochaioh  the  second  was  sur* 
named  Taobhar-glas,  of  the  green-edgip 
because  the  points  of  his  javelins  and 
the  blades  of  his  swords  were  coloured 
green.  His  predecessor,  Eadbua^  wa| 
called  the  silver  king,  because,  like  kin^ 
Solomon,  he  used  to  reward  his  joldtas 
vrith  shields  of  pure  silver,  and  wick 
silver  chariots  and  horses.  So  ho^tft» 
ble  were  they  in  these  days,  th«lfaoqii* 
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tality  was  rcjjulatcd  by  law,  the  Biatachs' 
or  keepers  of  houses  of  htJspitality'were. 
the  third  order  of  the  state.  Each  Bia- 
tach  was  to  possess  seven  town  lands, 
each  of  which  comprehended  seven 
plough  lands,  and  he  was  to  be  master 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  herds,  each 
containing  a  hundred  and  twenty^  cows ; 
his  house  was  to  have  four  roads  to  it, 
that  travellers  might  approach  from  all 
quarters,  and  a  hog,  and  ad  oxi  and  a 
^eep,  were  always  to  be  ready  for  the 
stranger.  Of  these  houses  of  hospita- 
lity, Uiere  were  eighteen  hundred  in  the 
two  Munsters,  consequently  there  were 
twenty-five  million,  nine  htmdred,  and 
twenty  thousand  cows  there  $  facts,  say^ 
O'Halloran,  which^  in  the  present  age  of 
Pyrrhonism,  might  be  well  doubted,  had 
we  not  modem  evidence  to  corroborate 
them.  Now,  as  Ireland  is  comouted  to 
conuin  ^,457  square  miles,  tne  board 
of  agriculture  %vould,  doubtless,  hand- 
somely reward  Mr.  O'flalloran,  oi*  any 
of  his  brother  historians,  for  comri^uni- 
cating  the  system  of  pasturage,  by  which 
25,920,000  .cows  were  supported  in  only 
two  of  its  provinces  ;*  nor  would  the* 
philosoohical  world  he  less  interested  in 
seeing  the  theory  of  the  infinite  compres- 
sibility of  matter  so  usefully  reduced  to 
practice.  The  same  hiftorians  tell  us, 
that  this  very  people,  highly  civilized  as 
they  were,  rotzed  up  the  brain?  of  their 
enemies  with  mortar,-  to  preserve  them 
as  trophies ;  used  balls  of  brickdust  and 
blood  for  their  slings,  and  fed  one  of 
their  princesses  upon  chfldrens  flesh,  to 
make  her  the  sooner  marriageable.    ' 

Dr.  Ledwich  has  been  deceived  by 
Warton's  groundless  theory  of  the  ori- 

;in  of  romance,  and  supposes  that  the 

rish  firtions  were  derived  from  Arabia, " 
through  Spain .    -       .  *     ' . 

*'  Ireland,  in  the  »ixCh  and  succeeding 
centuries,  possessed  a  literary  '  reputation, 
which  is  proved  by  indisputable  evidence. 
But  her  political coDstitiition,  municipal  law», 
aod  the  prevailing  studies  of  the  times,  were 
but  ill  calculated  to  advance  letters  or  jmprove 
civility.  It  cannot,  flienefoce,  be  doubted, 
but  that  romantic' history  wasa  favourite  Ob- 
ject, and  much  cultivated  by  a  people  thus 
circumstanced.  But  of  tlysy  no  monuroent 
.  exhis  antecedent  to  -the  *  age  of  Nennius, 

^  I  Am  obliged  to  speak  of  this  author*s  work  as  authentic,  because  others  have  done  so, 
though  I  think  it  Ihe  patched  production  of  various  writers^  .or  one  of  the  supposititious  pcN 
formances  t)f  the  niidqle  ages. 

t  Nulla  tamen  cefla  historia  orl^inis  Scotorum  reperitur.     Ncnn.  p.  J0«,  Ed,  Bprtrain. 

}  Mftcphct-son's  Introduction  to  the  Hi!>l.  of  Great  Britain  and  Ircfdnd: 

i  WaVloa's*  Hisl.  of  Euili»h-P<jeiry.  V.  l.  Dis,.  I.  ||  Wartoo,  suprar^  t 
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A.  D.  BSO. '  Ihat  it  was  niueh  earlier',  must 
appear  from  his  having  consulted  the  most 
SKiifiil  Irish  antrquaries  ;  who  told  him  th« 
fable  of  Pharaoh^s  son-in-lavr,  his  expulsion 
from  Egypt,  his  travels  through  Africa  aixl 
Spaih,  and  from  thence  to  Ireland.  Nermius^s 
judgmenr  of  this  fiction  is  decisive,  when 
hcf  declarer,  that  there  was  nd  swne  historv 
of  the  origin  of  the  Irish.  A  learned  an) 
very}  ingenious  writer  has  carefully  examined 
ana  fully  eonfuted  the  notion  of  the  JElispa* 
nian  exrraction  of  the  Irish ;  had  he  tutued 
Kis  thoughts  to  the  origin  of  the  fable,  no* 
thing  more  could  Imve  been  said  at  once,  t<x 
subvert  it,  and  set  the  foolish  tictton  for  ever 
at.  rest.  Tlie  following  hints  are  oifered,  in 
some  sort,  to  supply  their  omission. 

**  Spain,  the  §  centre  of  oriental  fabling,- 
always  enjoyed  a  celebrity  above  that  of  any 
European  country ;  the  Irish,  therefore,  es* 
leemed  it  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance 
to^xhibit  a  clear  deduction  of  their  ancestors 
from  thence,  and  wliich  their  i»tive  writiers, 
in  every  age,-  have  *  zealously  inculcated. — 
^When  the  Arabians  enterea  Spain,  in  tlie 
beginning  of  tl>e  eiglith  century,  (observe* 
TJcnnius  lived  in  the  ninth),  witH  the  revival 
of  Greek  literature,  they  introduced  a  know- 
ledge of  the  sciences  and  arts,  before  but 
kittle  sttjdied,  and  in  manyjxirts  of  western 
Europe  not  known.  From  tne  earliest  period 
they  cultivated  magic»  they  extolled  their 
inumate  acquaintance  with. the  occult  quali- 
.ties  of  bodies ;  their  skill  in  metallurgy,  in 
optics,  in  vitrification,  and  in  precious  stones 
and  medicine,  supported  their  high  preten- 
sions, an()  astonished  and  confounded  the  in- 
credufous.  Nor  were  they  less  distinguished 
'  for  a  vein  of  romantic  fiction  ;  here  they  dis- 
plaved  an  exuberance  of  fancV  fn  the  creation 
of  tmaeinary  Itcitigs,  in  the  wil^ncss  and  v»- 
.riety  of  then-  adventures,  and  in  the  c>arava« 
gancc  of  their  fab!<;s,  all  springing  fr-n^  their 
niodcs.of  thinking,  and  tneir  peculiar  philo- 
sophy. A  brill'uuicy  of  thouglu,  and  pomp 
of  expression,.at  once  .cap  livated  and  djclij^iit- 
'cd  the  reader. 

*«  The  pleasing  cohtafpon  qhickly  diffused 
•ifself  lb  rough  ever)*  people;  the  genial  warmth 
cS  oriental  fiction  enlivencti  their  songs :  (lu; 
monotonous  and  dismal  tales  of  biood'ancl 
slaughter  were  succeeded  by  more  atnuKia^ 
and  sprightly  relation »,  by  the  heroic  atchieve- 
ments  of  gallantry,  or  the  bland  occupations 
of  lovci  all  these  worked  up  with  Arabian 
inventions,  and  Arabian  .philosophy  are  visi- 
ble, as  wc  shall  sec,  not  only  in  our  civil  his- 
torv but  in  our  hagiography*  ' 
•  •^'*  The  II  Armoric  and  Welsh  bards  very 
early  attained  eminence  in  romantic  fabling-; 
the  Irish,  who  symbolized  with  them   ia 


fiRItlSH  TOP0QR4l«V  AND  ANTlJ^UrriES. 


«rcry  antcle  of  idioion,  too*-  adoptecl  tht 
ianie  taste,  as  dJ4  the  Cornisb  uoeH.  .  Thf^i 
conhection  between  tht  Armoric  jBrtU)i)$>  the 
Cornish,  the  Welsh.  4nd  Irish,  wa»  fof  mm^f 
i^ts  inttmatA,  ^o  th^t  a  fondn^s  for  non^a- 
Vc  huu>ry  wx^  «o«o  pronaj^ted  here :  tv^j^ 
the  numefous  resort  of  &ref guers  to  our  c^ 
fehrate^  ^hooU  {I»ciUt»ted  to£  iatroductioa 
f£  thU  species  of  writing.*' 

It  is  siirpri^ag  that  th^  m^j  M^* 
iulties  and  iiu:on«i3tencies  in  «bi#  bTpo^ 
ihesisy  should  ha,ve  escaped  Pr.  JLed^ 
wich's  iMtice.  If  the  foMotte  history 
was  invented  m  the  sixth  and  succeeding 
cenctiriesi  much  earlier  than  Neimius^ 

^bow  caa  it  be  traced  to  t{ie  Ara^i^r» 
t^ho  did  not  enter  Sopin  tiU  t))«  ^igbth^ 
This  xfiachronism  alone  would  b^  fa^ 
to  the  opiaioat  did  th^re  exist  90  x>|Jb^ 
cdsjections*  There  is  not  the  ^ligtoost 
lesemblance  to  oriental  fiction  in  anf  of 
the  earlf  Spani^  romances^  vhethet*  w 
prose  or  verse,  at  this  titi^e,  when  Sfaix^ 
is  supposed  to  have  influenced  die  taist^ 
bf  all  the  bard5  and  minstrels  in  Europe. 
It  Vras  preci^elf  the  last  country  10  thf 
aprbrld  to  which  mej  would  have  thought 
jof  tnivelliog»  in  so  wretched  a  sUte  warp 
she  only  iiarcof  the  inhabitants  who  covld 
possibly  have  understood  them*  ^Nor  is 
there  the  slightest  proof,  or  the  slightest 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Welsh  or  Cor- 
ikish  poets  ever  travelled  tike  the  mtn- 
^reU ;  whercj  indeed,  should  thpy  havp 
gone  to  be  understiC>od  f  for  it^is  notto  W 
.sBpposed  that  they  could  compose  thair 
•ongs  i»  a^y  other  language  than  th^tr 
own.  Many  of  the  works  of  the  Welsh 
^rds»  who  flouijshed  at  this  very  period* 
Still  exist,  and  enough  of  them  have 
been  translated,  tp  nrove  that  their  cha- 
racter is  peculiarly  their  owi^.  There  is 
•nctthing  like  thexn  to  be  fpund  in  .any 
other  country.  The  fabulous  history  of 
Ireland  bears  also  equal  proofi^  of^Qf^jn* 

'  nality ;  it  bears  no  resembkaee  to  tbeXt- 
gends  of  any  other  people,  and  is  per- 
fectly characteristic  oT  those  whose 
prejudices  smd  feelings  it  was  designed 
to  fi^ratify.  The;  same  may  be  said  of 
their  hagiology.  Tlie  editors  of  Uie  Acta 
Sanctorum  declatTt  the^  cauonot  vouch 
for  the  lives  of  lihe  Irish  saints:  those 
editors  were  in  the  habit  of  swallowiiig 
.cancels,*  and  nobody  has  ever  yet  accium 
them  of  straining  at  s^nats. 
.  Of  the  documents  for  the  ancient  Ihs- 
tory  of  Irdantf,  the jiufeKc,  wehopcy^fll 
soon  be  en^hJed^to  lorm  their  own  judg- 
ment. Dr.  O'Connor  is  employed  m 
translating  ^d  publishing  them  underthe 


ixiar^ii»of3uckirig)iam'spam)nage.  Dti, 
Itpdwlch,  rejecting  all  tjiat  has  appeared 
inO^Rahiirty,  Keating,  O'Walloran,  kc- 
cpn&o^s  hloiself  to  such  jioti/r^s  as  ^an  he 
j^gined  frpm  the  Qree^js  au^  I^omac^^ 
6i^  ^tjmologY  of  th(B  Latin  and  the  pre- 
sent nam^  of  the  island  ^^e  perfectly 
cowocing;  Cafs^r,  or  his  countrymen,, 
caUed  itHibernia*  fcecaj^se  they  believed 
it^scar<?elj  habitabje  irpm  itscpldn^ss. 
X>ipdoru$  Sic^Iu^  paUs  it  Iris,  Gildas 
^i«es  it  precise^  the  $ame  n^une,  audit 
IS  ojBed  Iv-hmin  ope  of  the  oldest  sa- 

1f*s,  mi  Ir«-land,  by  Alfred-.    W  m 
lishf  beiag  ttie  Great  I^le  i  and^  Er-aii, 


eontractod  i*tQ  JSri,  in  Teutpniti  tbo 
fiwctherWet 

On  the  cplon&^^ion  of  Irelandt  ^ 
Celts  were  the  fir^t  and  the  most  numcjr- 
ous  settlersf  the  Fir.bo]gs»  or  Bel^  the 
^ecpnd-  Dr.I/jedwiph  thinks  with  Mr. 
Pink^rtoi?,  toat  tl^ese  were  a  Gothic  trihe^ 
^  tliat  from  th(;  intermirtiuie'  of  tW 
two»  a  mu  sup^stition^  Celtic  and  Sp7«» 
due.  sprvug  up^  whit*  both  Brki^h  aa<J 
Jrish  writers  very  injprbperJy  call  &ii- 
dic,  for  ]3ie  druid^  were  the  priests  of 
the  Celtei^  On  this,  distinction,  he  ^y% 
and  on  this  alon^  rests  the  true  aiid  ac* 
curate  epcplanation  of  the  antiquities  of 
J&ritain  and  Irelai^d*  Biit  the  questloa 
bas  been  newly  investigated  by  Mr.  iXa^* 
^yle«;,  who  seesas  dscldec|y  tphav^e  p^oye4 
thaf  the  Belga?  were  Ceks.  tT^  Ehce.- 
Aici^ns  of  general  yallan^y,  and  his  fel- 
low dreamers,  are  diown  tp  be  Finns.  In 
the  bppk  pf  jCiecan*  i^hlch  Is  the  oracle  of 
Xbese  &bvtli$ts,  they  are  expressly  called 
Teinaru  Muirilvadhf  Fenians  of  the  nor- 
|henn  sea«.  The  later  colo^es  were  all 
Gothic 

The  essay  on  the  druids  and  their  re- 
ligion is  very  unsatisiBaictory.  The  au« 
uior  compares  Csesar's  account  of  their 
religion  with  the  Sloman,  observing  that 
the  i>«r«llel  exaotlf  a^prees  in  ev^ry  par- 
ticular. It  is  like  one  of  FbieHta's  pa- 
rallels. The  drfsrds  prosided  o'^or  divine 
a£Riirs,  took  care  ^  ftAMc  and  prtvwt* 
sacrifices,  and  were  the  intetpretets  of  re- 
ligion :  sp  did  th^  Rpfxiran  priesthood, 
sapDr.  Ledwichf  and  jgraVely  quotfijs 
J^oaysius  Hali«arnasse;ps(6  ^)hs  autho* 
mji  that  is  to  piroye  tbait  p^iesu  wm^  tb^ 
.oficeps  .pf  i-e]i«[ioa  iio  Aome  its  ^mrll  os  in 
Britain,  and  it  he  had  gone  all  the  world 
over  he  woidd  bavtf  mn^.tibr  pir^el 
equally  exa^ t,  eve#y  vrfioro.  'There  Is  a 
strange,  confusion  in  this  eslay,  for  priest- 
hood and  refigion  are  considered  as  the 
^ame  thigg.    Vu  Ledwlp b  >ea|DS  arrer 
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la  have  seen  the  Bardic  TViads,  and  very 
unfairly  admits  all  that  the  ancients  say 
of  the  barbarity  of  the  dniids,  and  de- 
nics,  withont  any  reason,  the  truth  of  all 
they  say  in  their  praise.  Need  he  be 
told. that  their  victims  were  criminals, 
and  their  human  sacrifices  executions, 
made  more  solemn,  because  the  taking 
a,way  life  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  reli- 
gion, as  well  as  of  law  >  He  labours  to 
prove,  that  our  ancestors  were  cannibals. 
St .  Jerome  is  very  bad  authority  for  any 
but  a  catholic,  who  is  bound  by  his  arti- 
cles of  faith  to  believe  him  ;  his  evi- 
dence, however,  is  admitted  here,  and 
his  man-eating  Scots  acknowledged  for 
Irishmen,  Christianity  did  not  immedi- 
ately alter  their  diet,  for  so  late  as  the 
eleventh  century,  when  Trahacain  ab 
Garadog  was  slain  in  Wales,  one  of  the 
Irish  chiefs  in  his  enemy's  army,  took  his 
body  for  his  share  of  the  spoils,  because  he 
was  very  fat,  and  made  bacon  of  it — £7/ 
camem  svillam  in  larrfum  cxtndtdtL 

In  the  beginning- of  the  next  essay,  on 
the  pagan  state  of  Ireland,  and  its  re- 
mains, we  are  told,  that  the  tall  oajc,  the 
unpolluted  ^rOYey  and  the  spiritual  and  re^ 
Jned  religion  of  the  druids  yielded  to  the 
upright  pillar,  the  stone  circle,  the  pon- 
derous trilithon,  and  bloody  sacriBces,  of 
brave  but  ferocious  conquerors.  Dr.  Led- 
wich  has  forgotten,  that  the  whole  object 
of  the  preceding  essay  was  to  prove  tnat 
the  religion  of  the  druids  was  absurd  in 
its  ceremonies,  and  cruel  in  its  practice* 
The  compound  superstition  which  suc- 
ceeded, he  calls  pagan,  to  distinguish  it 
from  pure  dm  id  ism.  To  the  pagan  «ra 
he  attributes  all  the  stone  monuments 
w^hich  are  usually  called  druidical,  an 
error  into  which  he  could  not  possibly 
have  fallen  had  he  been  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Owen.  If  dru- 
idismwas  ever  corrupted  by  any  (foreign) 
religion,  it  was  by  the  Roman.  Mr.  Da^ 
vid  Williams  says,  that  tJiey  had  a  god- 
dess called  Gwen,  or  Gwener,  the  God- 
dess of  smiles,  from  whom  Friday  was 
called.  Dyth  Gwener,  and  that  she  was 
the  sister  of  Jou  and  Sadwrn,from  whom 
Dyth  Jou,  and  Dyth  Sadwrn,  Thursday 
and  Saturday,  received  their  names.  Tlie 
passage  in  which  these  names  occur 
ought  to  have  been  given,  or,  if  they 
were  received  as  traditionary,  the  autho- 
rity stated :  but  Gwen  is  evidently  the 
same  word  as  Venus,  and  Jou  and  Sad- 
wrn, noiliing  more  than  Saturn  and  Jdve 
barbarir.ed.  The  Britons  might  thus 
have  called  the  days  of  the  Roman  week, 
Awn.  Rev.  VOl.  III.' 


with  as  little  reference  to  the  sUperstitiert  * 
from  whence  they  were  nanfied,  as  wqi 
feel  at  present  for  Woden  and  Ihor,  for  t 
St.  Valentine  and  St.  Swtthine,  whose- 
days  regularly  return,  while  they,  them- 
selvesi  are  never  remembered*  That  the  • 
druids  ever  amalgamated  any  of  the 
Gothic  superstitions  with- their 'pwn  reU-« 
gion,  is  an  assumption  'for.  which  there 
ts  not  the  shadow  of  a  proof ;  no  systems 
\Vere  ever  more  heteiogefteous  :  the 
Gothic,  whether  we  receive  it  fromSaxo 
Grammaticus  and  VerstegM),^ortake  the 
more  beautiful  mythology  of  tlie  Edaa 
and  the  Voluspa  and  the  Sagas,  has,  ii> 
all  its  parts,  a  reference  to  war;  whereas 
the  druidical  was  a  law  of  peace.  Mr. 
Davis's  researches  shew,  that,  very  pro- 
bably, the  principles  of  the  priitaeval  lan- 
guage and  alphabet  were  preserved  by 
our  Cimbric  forefathers  ;  it  is  aJs6  pro- 
bable, that,  in  like  manner,  they  preserv- 
ed the  primeval  system  of  religion,  more 
purely,  or  rather  with  fewer  corruptions 
than  any  other  race.  On  this  they  en- 
grafted christianityj  improving  their  own 
faith,  not  renouncing  it  j  for  it  was  even 
more  analogous  to  Christianity  than  the 
Mosaical  dispensation,  corrupted  as  that 
had  been  with  human  inventions,  during 
the  Babylonian  captivity. 

The  only  valuable  part  of  this  essay» 
is  an  account  of  the  cruciform  vault  at 
New  Grange,  a  monument  evidently 
christian  by  its  shape,  of  a  late  age,'  be- 
cause coins  of  Valentinian  and  Iheodo- 
sius  were  found  on  the  mount,  and  des- 
tined for  some  semi-pagan,  because  pa^ 
pan  symbols  were  carved  on  the  stores. 
There  is  a  place  of  interment  of  the  same 
shape,  though  much  smaller,  near  the 
village  of  Badcombe,  in  Somersetshire. 

Hitherto  we  have  had  little  more  than"^ 
hypothesis,'  and  have  found  .the  author 
more  successful  in  combating  the  opi- 
nions of  others,  than  in  establishing  hi^ 
own.  We  now  arrive  at  the  era  otliis- 
tory,  and  here  Dr.  Ledwich  is  an  expe- 
rienced and  valuable  guide.  He  inquires 
into  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and 
shows  that  it  came  into  these  islands  ori- 
ginally from  Greece,  not  from  Rorfe. 
The  early  misstoiiaries  in  Gaul  were 
Greeks,  Poihenus,  Attains,  Alexander, 
and  Alcibiades ;  their  names  are  proof 
sufficient,  and  they  bear  such  by  Poly- 
carp.  Trenxus  was  another  of  Poly-  . 
carp's  disciples.  From  Gaul  our  Chris- 
tianity would  come,  arid  that  we  did  re- 
ceive, it  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
Asiatic  churches    is  manifie^t  Jrpm  tiie 
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il^f^xm  eme^fmng  Raster,  tni  die  km|^ 
nmtumee  mad^  to  the  Roman  innora- 
tiottf.  The  legends  of  St.  Kbran,  and 
hif  comrades,  who  were  consecrated  bi- 
shops at  Rome,  and  sent  to  conTert  their 
countrymen,  are  the  inventions  of  the 
monksk  The  amhor  now  ventures  upon 
the  KoM  attempt  of  annihilating  St.  Pa- 
trick,  h  tt^an  undoubted  fact,  that  thia 
sttne  is  not  mentioned  in  any  author, 
eft  in  any  work  of  veracity,  in  the  jth, 
6th,  7th,  or  8th,  centurteft.  His  name  is 
in  Bedels  Martyrology ;  but  it  is  more 
than  probable  tJiat  that  Martyrology  is 
not  Bede*s,  nor  caffi  it  be  conceived  that 
Bede,  in  his  other  works,  should  never 
notice  tbe  sienal  service  rendered  by  Pa- 
trick to  the  Koman  church,  an  J  the  sig- 
nal miracles  wrought  by  him  in  its  behalf, 
if  he  had  ever  heard  of  the;m,  for  the 
old  Venerabilis  was  zealously  devoted  to 
that  church  and  its  mythology, 

"  In  Usunrd's  and  the  Roman  Maftyrnlo- 
gy»  bt»hop  Patrick,  of*  Auvergnc,  ia  placed 
at  the  l6th  day  of  March,  and>  on  the  same 
day,,  the  ofilce  of  the  I^tcran  canons,  a|H 
provfi6  by  Pope  Pius  V,  celebrates  the  festi- 
val of  a  Patrick  the  apostle  of  Ireland.  The 
lyth  of  March  is  dedicated  to  Patrick,  bishop 
of  Nola.  Had  not  doctor  Maurice  then  the 
best  n>asons  for  supposing  that  Patricius 
Avcrnirnsts  sunk  a  dav  lower  in  the  calendar, 
4ind  made  for  the  Irish  a  Patricius  Hibernen- 
sis  i  This  seem5  exactly  to  be  the  case.  It 
is  very  extraordinary  the  l6th  and  17th  of 
March  should  have  three  Patrick's,  one  of 
AuverJin^,  another  of  In-laTKi,  and  a  third  of 
Nola  !  The  antiquities  of  Glastonliaiy  re^ 
cofd  three  Patrick's,  one  ol*  Aoverpie,  anoth^ 
arehbi»hop  of  Ireland,  abd  a  thifd  an  abhat. 
The  last,  aee^rding  to  a  Mart}^oIogy  cited  by 
Usher*  went  on  the  mission  to  Indand, 
A.  D..  S50,  but  was  unsuccessful ;  he  nrtum- 
A  and  died  at  Glastonbury.  If  all  that  is 
now  adfanced  be  not  a  ^rdel  of  monkish  fir- 
eiens,  which  it  certainly  is,  the  last  Patrick 
Wat  the  man  who  was'  beatified  by  the  bi- 
jetted  An^o-Saaons,  fbr  his  endea«*oiirs  t^ 
Oring  the  tri^h  to  a  eonfonnity  with  the  Ro- 
mish church.  Camden  reniarks,  •  that  as 
Ibr  Patrick's  miracles  I  verily  think  that  fabu- 
lous writers,  in  sueceeding  ages,  amplified 


them,  and  forged  others,  yte  and  mi^t  m 
that  ignorant  aiid  ctedokNM  aoe  affix  uipon 
him  those  of  St.  Patrick  of  fiuiearia.*  Xhi% 
is  frilly  giving  up  the  l^nd  of  St.  Patriefc  as 
a  fiction .  I  know  notliing  of  Patrick  of  Mul- 
saria,  but  the  Bokurian  prmor,  'Bogfiu  and 
his  i>eopIe  received  Christianity,  A.  IX  845. 
Sb  tnat  every  circumstance  and  innuiry  seem 
ta  point  out  the  gth  century  as  the  precise 


thaw  when  a 
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Anecdotes  of  early  christtanity  in  Ire- 
land.— ^The  first  missionaries  took  the 
only  possible  means  of  converting  a  na- 
tion of  pagans^  unless  they  had  beea 
strong  enough  to  employ  force.  They 
accommodated  their  practices  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  established  superstitions^ 
and  the  natives*  almost  without  per- 
ceiving the.  change,  received  a  new  reli- 
gion. Churches  were  built  in  consecrat  > 
ed  groves,  hermits  took  possession  of  the 
sacred  caves  and  the  stone  pillar  was 
sanctified  by  the  figure  of  a  cross. 

*'  But  the  accommodating  spirit  of  nui 
missionarios  is  no  where  more  anpafent  than 
at  Kildare,  where  they  establisncd  a  female 
monkish  order,  in  the  place  of  the  heathen 
druidesKes,  who  ptescrved,  froiu  the  remalesl 
agcs»  the  Lnextinguishabte  fire.  Thisf  ele- 
ment was  adored  by  theCelles  and  Scythians^ 
and  by  the  Irish,  as  is  well  knowa  from  ihotr 
celebrated  festival  of  ^  BeKiein.  All  fires  § 
with  us  were  to  be  extinguikbed  until  this 
was  lighted.  We  are  not  loW  how  this  holy 
fl^imc  was  excited  in  Ireland,  but  the  manner 
differed  in  Scotland  and  Scandinavia.  In  the 
last,  fiints  were  used,  and  they  am  found 
about  all  the  old  altars  ||  ihetc.  In  Scotland 
tliey  rubbcdif  iilanks  togiether  tiU  they  blaxed. 
This  €re  was  kept  from  scattesiag  by  **  iron 
cufbs,  and  was  perpetual.  Altars>  says  the 
£dda,  were  made  and  covere<l  with  inw,  ia 
which  was  kept  thecxtinguishoble  fire. 

*'  Caesar  aiid  Tacitus  are  full  on  the  predic- 
tive and  sacred  qualities  of  the  German  wo- 
men ;  Veileda,  a  druidess,  was  long  looked 
iBp  to  by  them  as  a  deity.  l*he  NortTienis  fi* 
called  them  Alirunae,  and  in  tt  Insh  Alara- 
naigbc  is  the  wise  man*  acquainted  with 
secrets.  Keysler,  in  the  work  last  eiled,  baa 
collected  some  curious  particulais  rcspeetiog 


•  Usser.  p.  8g7. 

t  Gain,  Viridomaro  rege,  Romana  arma  Vulrano  piomi&erant,  Hor. ).  9.  c.  4.  GentiHs 
relicio  est,  five  quis  solenii-tui^iam,  i^iein  colucrit.  Leg.  Caiiut.  apud  iindenbrog.  p.  1473- 
bjKlinian.  Cone.  p.  449—500,  et  Capit.  Kareli.  passim. 

I  Murplierson's  Introd.  p.  17^' 

§  Non  accendrretur  nee  videretur  ignis  donee  prius  in  Themorlarognsaccendeietur: 
l;5S»r.  p.  H4g.     \V^|rfi*s  prospect,  p.  450. 

II  Rnruin  est  si  hlc  ignibus  excntiendis  aptos  silices  oon  invcnias.  \Vorm«  Mon.  Dan.  p.  7- 
«^  Mariin's  Western  Inlands,  p.  113. 

•«  Verro  su|H:rne  investitse,  ne  igni,  qui  ibi  percnnis  esse  debuit,  laederctur.    AVonn.  snpia. 
Baithol-  !».  J^/i^- 
ff  Kcyslei.  Antiq.  Septen.  Selec.  p.  371 .    Sched.  p.  4Sg.    ^  Jt  Q'Bricn  in  vp 
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these  women  :  they  wore  a  particular  dress, 
•ft<l  we  may  readily  suppose,  were  (he  prede- 
cessors of  ih*:  iiuus  at  Kildire.  St.  Brigit, 
we  arc  tdd,  planted  the  latter  there,  and  eri- 
•truKlcd  to  their  care  the  holy  fire.  Tliis,  as 
Uie  Irjjend  informs  us,  thougtt  constantly  sup* 
pUc<l  with  fuel,  yet*  never  increased  m 
a«hes.  The  fire  was  surrounded  witJi  a  w^at- 
tjed  orbicular  fence,  within  which,  no  male 
prcsiuned  to  enter.  To  keep  this  fire  free 
from  human  uollution,  it  was  never  to  be  f 
blown  with  the  mouth,  but  with  vans,  or 
bellows.  The  parallel  is  too  ex.ict  to  leave 
any  doubt  of  the  origin  ot  the  holy  fiie.  The 
ruuis  of  a  building  are  at  present  shown  at 
Kildarc,  and  called  the  fire-nouse,  where,  it 
i<  said,  the  sacreil  flame  wa^  preserved  j  but, 
in  this  instance,  1  believe  tradition  erroneous, 
for,  ftom  the  foregoing  account,  it  would 
have  been  a  profanation  of  ihc  holy  element 
to  confine  it  within  walls.'* 

In  the  fifth  century,  Palladius  was 
sent  to  Ireland  by  pope  Celestine,  to 
carry  reli,cs,  and  take  possession  of  a  bi- 
shopric. The  Irish  were  wild,  barbarous, 
and  obstinate,  say  the  catholic  writers, 
which  means,  that  they  very  properly 
treated  him  as  an  intruder,  being  con- 
tented with  their  own  hierarchy.  The 
island  was  dirided  into  four  provinces, 
oiver  each  of  which,  a  bishop  presided  as 
jnetropolitan,  but  without  the  title. — 
These,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Greek  church,  changed  and  multiplied 
bishops  at  pleasure,  and  Ireland  was  full 
of  chorepiscopt  j  the  whole  number  of 
bishops  might  have  amounted  to  above 
three  hundred.  The  oriental  practice  of 
hereditary  succession  in  the  church  was 
firmly  established. 

•'  From  what  source  arose  the  revenues  of 
our  clersv  is  not  easy  to  discover.  St  Bernard 
and  Giraklus  Cambrensis,  decbre  the  Irish  did 
not  pay  tithes.  If  the  fact  was  so,  and  there 
are  grounds  to  believe  it,  then  the  clergy  wen: 
supiKirted  by  oblations,  which>  for  a  long 
time,  they  X  received  in  lieu  of  lythes  :  these 
were  so  large  that  Agnbard  observes,  '  the 
devotion  of  uersous  in  th«  first  ages  was  so 
g^eat,  that  there  was  no  need  to  make  laws 
ur  canons  for  the  supplies  of  churches,  they 
being  amply  provided  for  by  tlie  liberality  of 
tiic  [>cople.*  Included  in  oblations  were  fist- 
fruits,  which  were  paid  in  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity:  as  to  allaragp,  mortuary,  and 
obvcntinus,  they  seem  to  hare  been  at'lcngth 
imroduced  into  the  Irish,  as  into  otiier  chur- 


ches. The  whole  ecclesidstictt  revenue  to  a 
late  period  was  divided  in§  four  parts;  one 
went  to  the  bi5ho(),  another  to  the  elergy,  a 
third  to  the  poor,  and  a  fourth,  sappbrtea  the 
fabric  of  the  church  and  other  uses.  This 
four-fold  partition  prevailed  ^nerallv  in  Ire- 
land, and  exists  at  this  day  m  the  diote^e  of 
II  Clonfert.  Most  of  our  aocicut  sees  were 
dcambulatory,  having  neither  cathedraU, 
deans,  or  chapters  :  such  is  Meath  at  pre- 
sent, and  such  is  KilnMte,  e^^ccpt  the  addi- 
tion of  a  dean  in  1458.  Our  parishes  hnd 
tlieir  beginning  with  the  suppression  of  our 
chorepiscopal  sees,  in  1 159  i  as  the  HtlnihiU- 
tion  of  the  latter  was  not  effected  in  the  LSth 
century,  as  appears  by  bishop  Rochfdrt^s  con- 
stitutions betore,  th«  parochial  division  of  dio- 
ceses wa«  lale  bdfore  it  was  fihally  settled." 

Of  the  origin  and  progress  of  hjona* 
chism  In  Ireland.— Previous  tb  the  com- 
ing (^Augustine,  in  597»only  the  Egyp. 
tian  rule  was  in  use  in  Britain,  for  iho- 
n^hism,  like  Christianity*  came  to  xh^&n 
islands  ^om  the  east ;   on  it  might  be 
more  accurately  stated,  had  not  yet  been 
modified  by  the  Roman  chiircn.    The 
division  of  the  oriental  monks  into  threft 
classes,  the  Csenobttes,  Aiiachorets^  and 
Sarabaites,  was  common  in  the  west  a^ 
well  as  in  the  east.     St.  Benedict  noticed 
it,  and  adds  to  them  a  fourth  class,  isalled 
Girovagi,  or  Wanderers,  •  whpj  all  their 
life-time,   wander  through  divers  prd* 
▼inces,  and  guest-wise  stay  two  or  three 
days  in  one  monastery,  and  then  In  ano« 
tfaer,  and  are  always  waiidering   and 
never  settled,   and   giving   themiclvet 
altogether  to  their  own  pleasures,  and  to 
the  mticements  of  gluttonjr,  are  gene^* 
all^  in  all  things  worst  than  the  Sara*^ 
baits.'    Monkery  flourished  in  Ireland, 
indeed  in  no  country  did  supcfrstition 
ever  strike  deeper  root.    €al-thag  is  laid 
to  have  governed  more  than  tigni  hun- 
dred monks  at  Rathenyi  in  Westmeath  ^ 
and  St.  Bernard  says,  that  the  laonastery 
at  Bangor,  in  the  county  of  Down,  con* 
t;ilned  many  thousand  monks,  and  that 
Lu^nus,  a  scholar  of  this  house,  f6unde4 
not  less  than  a  hundred  monasteries ;  so 
fruitful  was  it  in  holy  men,  and  mnlti* 
ph'ing  so  greatly  to  the  Lord.  Dr.  Led* 
wich  seems  to  admit  the  truth  of  this  tv 
diculous  ejiaggeration.    St.  Bernard  wag 
a  great  man,  but  his  assertions  were  often 


*  Cum  tanta  Hgnomm  strues,  tanto  in  tempore  sit  hic  consumpta,  nunquam  tame^  KfhW 
cxcreViC.  ©ir.  Cambiens.  p.  «.>79. 

t  Kon  oris  flate,  ced  follibns  tantum  ct  ventilabris.    Gir.  Camb.  supra. 

X  Tan^uam  decimas  «x  froctibui.  Cyprian.  Epist.  ^4.  Chrysestoisi.  hm.  96.  'u  Matt. 
Foswd.  vit.  August,  c.  £3. 

§  StiUiagdect,  tup.  p.  171.  Jl  Wares  Bishops,  p.  619.  r^^^^l^ 
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Us  inaccurate  its  his  prophecif  s.    Wlien 
the  Ostmqn  arrived,  the  polden  age  of 
Irish  monachism  was  destroyed ;  they  in- 
troduced the, Benedictine  order,  and,  fol- 
lowing the  system  of  Augustine  in  Bri- 
tain, massacred  the  original  monks  who 
resisted  tliem,  and  forced  upon  the  peo- 
ple all  the  corruptions  of  Rome.     The 
means  must  be  reprobated,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  end  was  so  mischie- 
vous as  it  is  here  represented      When 
xnonachism  had  once  been  established  it 
was  surely  an  improvement  to  ijHroduce 
the   Benedictine  order.      'I'he  Benedic 
tines  were  r*ot  more  superstitious  than 
their  predecessors,  but  they  were  more 
civilized.     Monachism  was  greatly  im- 
proved, madmen  had  begun  it  in  fc'gypt, 
and  knaves  in  Europe  adapted  the  insti- 
tution to  their  own  advantage.     A  sum- 
mary of  the  monastic  history  of  Ireland 
is  thus  given  by  some  old  writer. 

r  *'  The  first  order  of  catholic  Mints,"  says 
that  writer,  "  began  in  the  tinae  of  fk.  Pa- 
trick; all  of  them  illustrious  and  holy,  and 
filled  with  the  holy  spint,  .the  founders  «f 
many  churches,  and  in  nmuber  3/)0.    Tbey 
had  one  head,  who  was  Christ,  one  leader, 
who  was  St.  Patrick,  and  one  tonsure  from 
ear  to  ear.     They' had  one  mnss,  one  celebra- 
tion, and  one  Easter,  tV»c  l4th  of  the  month 
after  the  vernal  equinox.     WlwwTur  was  ana- 
thcmatired  bv  one  chnrclv  was  so  by  aH.  Thev 
did  not  reject  the  attcndaocc  and  coropany  of 
women,  because  being  founded   on  Christ 
their  rock,  they  did  not  fear  the  wmd  of  temp- 
tation, all  these  were  Roman,  trench,  nn- 
tibh,  and  Irish  bishops.    They  contmued  !or 
four  reigns,  from  the  year  435  to  6tl4  :  this 
order  was  the  holiest." 
•  <•  The  second  class  was  that  of  the  catholic 
presbyters  :  in  this  were  few  bishops,  but  the 
*    presbyters  300 ;  thev  had  one  head^  who  was 
our  Lord  ;  they  celebrated  divers  masses,  and 
liad  various  nilea  ;  they  rejected  the  socteiy 
of  women,  separating  ihcm  from  their  mo- 
nasteries.     They  received   the  mass*  from 
Oilla,  David,  and  Docus,  Britons  ;  lliey  kept 
liaster  on  the  14th  of  the  month,  and  had  one 
tonsure  from  ear  to  ear.  this  class  continued 
four  reigns,  from  543  to  598,  and  was  less 

bnlv  ** 

.  Vjn  the  thiid  class  were  holy  presbyters, 
axxd  few  bishops,  in  nonibcr  one  hundred : 
tUeyi/ibabited  descrU,  fed  on  herbs,  waicr, 
and  alms,  possessed  nothing  of  their  own  ; 
liad'  different  rules,  masses,  and  tonsures, 
•^ome  with  their  crowns  shaven,  others  with 
Uofchsllr.  I'hey  celebrated  the  paschaj  least, 
some  on  the  I4lh,  others  on  the  lOth  ot  the 


month,  with  great  severitv.    This  class  cnrr* 
tinned  for  fonr  reigns,  from  598  to  658,  ainr 
%Vas   holy.     In  this  order  we  may  trace  the 
austerities  of  the  monkish  life,  so  zealously 
cultivated  in  this.period  ;  corruptions  are  no- 
ticed, but  as  yet.no  direct  acknowledgement 
of  Home  or  her  doctrines.    The  composer  of 
this  catalogue,  with  singtilar  impartiality  and 
judnmcnt,  atlixes  to  each  class  an  expressive 
epithet.     Tlw  first  was  the  holiest,  it  shone 
like  the  brightness  oft  the  sun.    Like  the 
great  luminary,  the  pure  rcliginn  of  our  iiii»- 
sioners  illuminated  the  darkness  of  heathe- 
nism, and  convinced  the  ij^norant  and  incre- 
dulous of  its   diviniiy,   by  the  Uves    of  »'» 
preachers.     T  he  second  class  xvas  less  holy. 
itshoneasihcj  moan.  Corruptions  began  to^ 
appear  in  the  cluirch  ;   tlic  brilliaDt  sun  ot 
cliristianitv  was  shorn  bv  his  beams,  and  pos- 
sessed onfv  the  llj^ht  of  an  inferior  planet  : 
when  relKion  became  clotuUd  with  suoer- 
stitlon,  anil  Inun.  n  in\oniion,  the  third  class 
appeared,   Ui\s  u.ir..bk'd  ilie  faint gUmnier- 
ings  of  u§  siar.    In  ihe  mgsi  deorenerate  times 
there  were  alwavs  a  number  of  pious^  men 
and  true  bclioefs,  to  adorn  the  doctnne  or 
Christ.     If  our  author  was  a  Culdec,  as  i 
suspect,  he  a^rificed  much  by  placing  Co- 
lumba  in  tlie  second  class,  but  it  had  been  a 
much  greater  sacrifice  to  have  obscured  the 
truth,  and  preferred  ihcsolitaiy  to  the  social 
virtues.     Here  he  acted  according  to  the  cha- 
racteristic uprightness  of  his  order.     It  he 
was  not  a  Culdee,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
avoid  betraying  some  fondness  for  Romaa 
customs.     In  either  case,  we  may  observe, 
an  admirable  equilibrium  of  temper,  well  be- 
coming a  sensible,  candid,  and  learned  man. 

The  furity  of  the  two  last  classes  ex- 
tended even  to  the  grave.  AtCloxte- 
nagh  were  separate  burial-places  tor  the 
sxcxes,  such  were  the  orders  of  St.  Fin- 
tian.  It  would  have  been  a  breach  of 
chastity  for  monks  and  nuns  to  be  m- 
terred  within  the  same  inclosure  ! 

Of  the  Culdees.— The  etymology  of 
their  name  is  verv  doubtful.  TolandwiU 
have  It  CeHi-de,  the  separated  or  espous- 
ed  to  God.  Bishop  Nicholson  dcnves  ic 
from  Coul-Ju,  a  black  cowl,  but  a  ras- 
saee  in  Bede  seems  to  imply  that  their 
garments  were  white.  Shaw  thinks  that 
C«l-de>  servant  of  God,  was  latinized 
Colideus,  and  thence  came  the  corrup- 
tion Culdees.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
Colideus  may  have  been  the  onginal 
word,  a  barbarous  word  sufficiently  hke 
Latin,  assumed  by  the  monks  them- 
selves ?  Columba  was  the  founder,  he 
had  studied  in  St.  Fiuian's  seminary  at 

.^  Gilk  was  GiUhs.'Us«er.  p.  472-^73.    l>nid,  as  well  as  the  foregoing,  wasan  emincat 
British  scholar  in  the  Gih  century.     Usscr.  p.  953. 
t  Primus  sicut  Sol  ardescin  Usser.  p.  9I6.  X  Secundum,  sicut  J^^*'^ ?? ^ ***• 
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Clonard,  an  J  in  consequence  of  his 
talents,  had  taken  an  active  part  in  state 
affairs.  But  having  unnecessarily  insti- 
gated a  bloody  war,  as  a  penance  he 
^  aljjured  his  native  country,  and  Avent  to 
convert  the  Picts,  in  5(i.> :  he  succeeded, 
and  built  the  cclenratcd  monastery  in 
Tona,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  77, 
in  the  32d  year  of  his  exile.  Bede  says 
of  him,  qualiscunque  fiierit  ipse,  nos  Jioc 
de  illo  certum  tenemus,  quod  reliquu 
successores,  magna  concinentia  ac  divino 
amore,  regularique  institutione  insignes. 
In  tempore  quidem  summcz  festivitatis 
dubios  circulos  sequences,  utpote  quibus 
longe  ultra  orbem  positis,  nemo  synoda- 
lia  Paschalis  observantix  decreta  por« 
rexerat ;  tantum  ea  quae  in  Propheticis, 
Evangelicis,  &  Apostoiicis  literis  dis- 
cere  poterant,  ptetatis  et  castitatts  opera 
diligenter  observantes.  It  is  curious  to 
hear  Bede  speaking  of  the  Scotch  CtlU 
deesf  as  people  out  of  the  worlds  The 
passage 'is  highly  honourable  to  them., 
when  their  merits  are  thus  acknowledged 
by  a  Romanist.  lona  was  the  head  of 
the  order,  but  the  order  existed  long 
after'  its  head  had  apostati/ed.  Adam- 
iian»  who  was  abbot  in  717*  conformed 
to  tlie  Roman  custom,  and  all  the  bre- 
thren who  did  not  follow  his  example 
were  expelled  from  the  Islet. 

"  It  would  be  doing  iRJuslicc  to  the  sub- 
ject^ and  leaving  this  littU;  hist'or)-  imperfect, 
10  omit  some  practices  of  the  Culdecs,  which 
dcscr\'C  notice.  They,  as  well  as  the*  Bti- 
ti<>h  monks,  supporiecJ  themselves  by  the  la- 
bour of  their  haud.>.  In  this  thev'  resembled 
their  archetypes  of  the  east.  The  Cuidees 
"wcrcf  niarriecl,  hut  when  it  came  to  their 
turn  to  officiate  they  did  not  cohabit  with 
tlieir  wives.  By  the  28ih  canon  of  the  Afri- 
can Code,  siib-dcacons  who  haiulle  the  holy 
mysteries,  deacons,  prit:5C;>,  and  bishops,  are 
directed  at  their  several  terms  to  abstain  from 
their  wives.  By  terms,  ixa  explained  by  the 
13th  of  the  TfuIIau  canons,  are  mcvxut  the 
tiiaes  of  iheir  ministration;  or  as  the  old  scho> 
liaftt  on  the  third  African  undersunds  it,  some 
time  before  and  after  tbceucharist.  A  practiee 
derived  from  I  Egypt  to  the  Jews,  and  from 
'  them  adopted  by  Christians.  Cdib^1cy  was  un- 
known for  thenrst  UOO  years  of  the  church. 
Koitfauiiiberknd  was  converted  by  Irish  Cui- 


dees: in  950,  the  priests '.of  tliat  country 
published  canons  ;  one  was,"*  if  a  priest  dis- 
miss one  wife,  and  take  another,  let  Inm  be 
an  auatheun  !  *  Here  the  censure  falls  on 
Second  nKArri;i«r,»9.  Tlie  Cuidees  in  St.  An- 
drew's wcTe§  married  to  the  year  1 100. 

"  The  fCf^isiry  of  St.  Andrew's  informs 
ns,  tliat  the  Cuidees,  rela\inu;  in  discipline, 
were  deprived  of  their  pnsscisions,  bat  king 
Alexantler  restored  them  conditionally,  that 
thev  shoidd  be  more  attentive  in  attending 
divnu*  aerviee,  wliich  they  ncj^lcctcJ,  except 
whcMi  the  kJng  or  hishoj*  was  present,  per- 
forinin^,  however,  their  own  office,  in  ih^'ir 
own  way,  in  &  siiiali  ||  corner  of  tlie  churdi. 
This  account  i*  obscure,  merely  because  the 
truth  is  n^t  rehued.  For  the  registrv  acquaints 
us,  when  Ak'xandtrr  began  the  reform  in  the 
church  of  iSt.  Andrew,  lljcre  was  no  one  to 
-serve  at  tiie  nhar  of  the  blessed  apcsile  St. 
Andrew,  or  to  celrbrate  ^piass.  This  shews, 
Ahai  the  {■'u!J'e&,  who  \vere  scillcd  there, 
^»aid  no  r»vspeet  to  thei-e  holv  relick.s,  or  to 
the  mass,  hut  chose  raiher  to  forleit  their 
church  and  pro|>ertv,  than  desert  their  prin- 
ciples; preferring  their  ancient  olHce  with 
inie»;rily  of  heart,  in  a  corner,  to  the  pos-^cs- 
sioB  of  the  choir  and  its  superstitious  pa;^c:in- 
Uy,  Their  o fli ce  was  Gul  1  ican ,  an d  v c ry  d if- 
ferent  from  tlie  Roman.  We  are  sure  it  was 
not  the  mass,  which  Pope  Gregory •[[  ct)ufesses 
was  the  work  of  a  private  person,  and  not  of 
^ostoljc  authority.  Tlie  Anjjio-Saxons  ac- 
cepted die  Roman  ofiice,  but  the  Britons  and 
Irish  retained  their  primitive  forms. 

**  The  conduct  of  the  Romanists  towards 
the  Cuidees  was  uniformly  persecuting  in 
every  place.  A  charter**  o'f  David,  kina;  of 
Scofland,  recires,  that  he  had  ujiven  to  the 
canons  of  St.  Andre%v,  the  Isle  of  Lochlcven, 
to  institute  there  the  canonical  rule,  and  that 
the  CuldecSy  its  ancient  possessors,  if  thev 
thought  tit  to  conform  :o  that  rule,  live  peace- 
ably, and  in  subjection  to  the  canons,  ni'i'Jit 
continue  there  j  but,  if  thev  rejcrted  these 
terms,   they  were  to  be  expelled.     This  pro- 

1>os;il,  incompatible  with  their  priiwipies,  not 
)ciiig  acceded  to,  thev  were  ejected.  •  In  the 
greater  churches  in  Ulster,  as  atCluaninnis 
and  Damiunis,  and  particularly  at  Armagh, 
iu  our  memory,' says  archbishop  tf  Ubhcr, 
*  were  priests  called  Cuidees,  who  celebrated 
divine  service  in  the  chuir,  their  i)resident  was 
fitiled  prior  of  tlu?  Cuidees,  and  he  acted  as 
prajcentor.'  It  was  not  easy  to  eradicate  a 
reverence  founded  on  solid  piety,  exemplary 
charity,  and  superior  learning  ;  or  to  commit 
sudden  violence  on  characters  where  such 
qualities  were  found.    The  lloniish  emijij>a- 


*  Bed.  sup.    Toland,  supra.  f  Toland,  supra. 

X  Porphyr.  de  Abst.  p.  lAO.  Vino  absiinebant,  &:  in  casto  erant  tempore  t^ri/MfioLs  suae 
iEKV'ptii  84cerdotes,  pcrindc  ac  Ebrsei.  Huet.  Dem.Evang.  c.  11.  La  Croze,  Christ,  des 
Indes,  p.  437.     Rhcgino,  p.  155. 

§  Toland,  supra. 

Jl  Keledei  naiuque  in  angulo  ecclesix  suum  ofBcium  suo  more  celcbrabant.  Dalrymple, 
supra.  If  Epist.  0*3.  1  7-        ••  Maiiland;  V.  1.  p.  \Q'i.    Sibbald,  supra. 

ft  Primord.  p.  ii\i1 
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nes  weie  therefore  obltgefl  to  exert  ^11  their 
cunning  to  remove;  those  favourable  preju- 
dices, and  where  force  could  not,  seduction 
often  prevailed.  lC\it  alternative  fif  expulsion 
or  acquiescence  must  ercr/rron^ly  operate  on 
human  imbecility :  in  a  fbw  m'scances  the 
latter  was  chosen :  tliyr^,  about  the  year  1 127> 
Gregory  *,  abb^t  oi  the  Culdean  monastery 
of  Dunkeld,  and  Andrew  his  successor,  were 
made  biMhops,  the'first  of  Dunkeld,  the  other 
of  Caithness.  Trie  last  cited  intelli^nt  antt- 
iiuary  confirms  the  wary  manner  m  which 
tne  Culdecft  were  treated,  as  making  ^eir 
abhats,  bishops,  and  preserving  to  those  who 
had  paribhcs,  their  benefices  during  life,  llie 
^ame  policy  was  follo%ved  in  Ireland.  The 
president  of  the  Culdees  was  made  precen- 
tor ;  he  was  to  have  the  most  f  honourable 
seat  at  table,  and  every  respect  from  his  corps. 
Such  little  distinctions,  while  they  flattered 
and  saved  appearances,  were  fatal  to  the  Cul- 
dees ;  many  breaches  were  made  in  their 
rights,  and  at  last  they  I  lost  all  their  privi- 
leges, their  old  institute,  and  retained  barely 
the  name  of  their  pristine  celebrity.  Soen 
as  they  were  in  latter  ages,  they  continued  to 
exist,  and  so  late  as  l62d,  they  had  consider- 
able property  in  Armagh,  as  se\*en  to^'nlands, 
with  smaller  parcels  ;  a  great  number  of 
rectories,  vicarages^  tithes,  messuages,  and 
housest*' 

On  th«  state  of  the  Irish  church  in 
fhe  eleventh  century  and  after. — ^Thc 
first  serere  shock  which  the  church  ^f 
Ireland  received  was  from  the  OstmeOt 
in  the  ninth  century.  By  thair  means  a 
complete  conformity  was  finally  produc- 
ed. Lanfranc,  the  English  primate,  being 
acknowledged  by  them,  leavened  the 
Irish  clergy,  and  predisposed  them  to 
submit  their  civil,  as  well  as  their  reli- 
gious liberties  to  the  authority  of  Engr 
knd.  Henry  and  the  pope,  notwithr 
standing  r.;I  their  struggles,  had  here  a 
mutual  iiiterest ;  the  kine  waited  a  titl^ 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  andht^ 
holiness  ^ave  it  him,  for  the  sake  of  get- 
tin(j  St.  Peter's  pence. 

The  next  essay  treats  of  the  stone- 
roofed  churches  of  the  ancient  Irish. 
It  is  certain  that  the  Irish  bad  neither 
domestic  edifices,  nor  religious  structures 
of  lime  and  stone,  before  the  great  npr- 
them  invasion,  in  the  9th  century.  Tlictr 
habitations  were  znad^  of  wattl^,  f^^\*r 
tered  over  with  clay,  ^nd  covered  ^ih 
straw  or  sedge  ;  seldom  of  solid  timber. 
Even  so  late  as  the  twelfth  century,  when 
tlic  king  pf  Connaught  huiltacasflc  of 


^tone  at  Tnarq,  i(  was  thought  so  eztr»« 
ordinary  as  to  b^  galled  the  Wonderfol 
Castle.  The  Irish  ^hurch  was  originally 
as  hostile  to  architecture  as  the  bald  and 
beggarly  system  of  presbyterianism  ;  tt 
is  no  wonder  that  the  Roman  ritual  tri* 
umphed.  The  Ostnnm  brought  wkh 
them  masses  and  litanies  an^  music* 
stations  and  pilgrrma^s,  and  reliques, 
all  the  pageantry  of  religion ;  they  ^dde4 
perhaps  a  few  more  corruptions  to  a  faitl; 
already  corrupted,  but  they  certainlj 
made  it  cheerful,  and  splendid,  and  beaur 
tifuL  Their  first  buildings  m-ere  stone- 
roofed  chapels,  for  relics,  in  close  imtta* 
tion  of  the  British  crypts.  To  the  Ost* 
men,  also.  Dr.  Ledwich  attributes  the 
round  towers.  It  is  evident  that  these 
extraordinary  structures  cannot  have  been 
erected  earlier  from  the  miserable  state 
of  architecture  among  the  native  Irish  i 
but  it  is  more  likely  that^me  travelling 
builders  should  have  borrowed  the  idea 
from  the  eastern  minar^u,  than  that  they 
should  have  been  adopted  from  the  con- 
tinent. 

In  the  next  essay,  upon  the  history 
ai^d  antiquities  of  Qlendalocli,  ther^ 
occurs  a  good  specimen  of  Irish  agiology. 

<*  There  was,  in  Ireland,  Mie,  among  the 
body  of  saintii,  named  Kasvinus,  a  kind  of 
hermit,. inhabiting  the  town  of  Qlumclhagam 
(Glcndaloch)  who,  when  that  happened 
which  we  are  about  to  relate,  bad  iri  his 
hou^c  a  young  man,  his  relation^  grratly  be- 
loved by 'him.  This  young  man  being  at- 
tacked  by  a  disease  which  seemed  mortal,  at 
that  time  of  the  year  when  diseases  are  mckst 
dangcrouH,  namrfy,  in  the  month  of  March ; 
and  taking  it  into  his  head  that  an  apple 
wotdd  prove  a  remcdv  for  his  di^sorder,  ear- 
nestly besought  his  relation  Kscvinus  to  give 
him  ont*.  At  that  time  no  apples  were  easily 
to  be  had,  the  trees  having  just  then  began 
to  put  forth  their  leaves.  But  Ka!vinus 
grievinc  much  at  his  relation's  sickness,  and 
particuTurly  at  not  being  able  to  procure  him 
the  remedy  re^iuired,  he,  at  length*  prostrated 
himself  in  prayer,  and  beiouaht  the  Lord  lo 
grant  him  some  relief  for  bis  kin^^man.-^ 
After  his  prayer,  he  went  out  of  the  hou<*c, 
and  looking  about  him,  saw  a  large  tree*  a 
sjilix  or  willow,  whose  branches  he  examin- 
ed, and  as  if  for  the  expected  remedy ,  when 
he  obser\Td  the  tree  to  be  full  of  a  kind  nf 
apples,  just  ripe.  Three  of  these  he  gadiered, 
and  carried  to  the  young  man  :  when  the 
vouilJ  had  eaten  part  of  these  apples,  lie  felt 
his  disorder  gradually  abate«   and   ^'as  at 


•  Dplrvipple,  supra,  ?•  2*6. 

t  Priori  Colideorum  locus  pnmus  in  meusa  &  ^  Col^deis  cieteri^  revcxentia  coogrua 
^beatur.     Usser.  supra. 
X  Usher  may  be  consulted,  p.  659. 
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length  restored  to  his  forincr  health.  Hie 
tree  seemed  to  rejoice  in  this  §ifi  of  God,  and 
bears  every  year  a  fruit  like  an  apple,  which 
from  that  time  have  been  called  St.  Ks^in's 
9pple9»  and  are  carried  over  aM  Ireland,  that 
chose  labouriiij;  tinder  any  disease  m»y  eat 
them  i  and  it  is  notorious  from  various  rela- 
tionit  that  they  are  the  most  wholesome  me« 
dicinea^inst  all  disorders  to  which  mankind 
are  liable  ,*  and  it  must  be  observed,  that  it  i« 
not  Ao  much  for  the  sweclncss  of  their  savour 
as  their  eilicacy  io  medicine,  fur  which  they 
arc  esteemed*  and  as  at  first  for  which  they 
arc  sought.  There  were  manv  other  things 
which  were  suddenly  effected  by  the  virtue 
of  this  holy  man.— — ^Perh-jps  this  story  arose 
from  exbtbiiing  the  bark,  loaves  and  eatkins 
of  the  willow,  which  the*  Irish  believed  to 
be  eilioaeious  iti  dysenteries. 

"  Cambrensis  tells  us,  that  in  the  time  of 
Lent,  St.  Kevin  retreated  from  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  to  a  little  hut  in  a  desert,  to 
enjoy  meditation,  reading,  and  prayer.  On  a 
certain  time,  putting  lits  hand  out  of  the 
window,  and  Kfting  it  up  to  Heaven,  accord* 
inj^  to  custom,  a  blackbird  perched  on  it,  aiMi 
usiing  it  as  a  nesi,  dropped  her  eggs  there* 
Tise  saint  pitted  the  bird,  and  neither  closed 
or  drew  his  hand  in,  but  indefaitigably  kept  it 
stretched  out,  until  »hc  brought  forth  her 
young.  In  memory  of  this  all  the  images 
of  St.  Kevin  have  a  liund  extended,  sviid  a 
bird  sitting  on  it.** 

The  bed  of  St.  Kevm  was  one  of  the 
f(cmr  principal  places  of  pilgrimage  ib 
Irebuid.  It  is  a  hollow  in  the  rock,  said 
tn  have  been  made  by  his  own  hands, 
which  served  him  at  once  for  oratorj 
sad  donnitarf ;  the  rock  is  precipitous, 
tbe  aapent,  diereibre,  is  difficult  aaid  daor 
ficcotts,  and  the  descent  more  so,  for  iO 
siamv  is  the  ^ath,  that  the  least  slip 
vdttld  wecipitBtt  the  adventurer  into  the 
Uee  bciow.  Soon  after  the  Enj^lish  go»- 
«|qest  of  Inefand,  if  conqtiest  it  may  be 
called,  this  place,  which  had  been  held  so 
holy,  and  was  so  famous  for  its  seven 
diurchcs,  the  remains  of  which  are  stiU 
beautiful,  became  a  den  of  thieves,  and 
jK^fitt  mordcn  weee  committed  in  that 
vaHey  dMo  ia«ny  other  plac^  in  Ireland. 

A  new  and  curious  theory  is  advanced 
in  the  observttcienB  ta  Saiea  aini  Gothic 
vclucevtAire* 


*'  In  thef  Mcdiceo-I^urentiaa  libTary  at 
Florence,  is  a  Syriac  MS.  of  the  Evangelists, 
written  A.  D.  58^,  full  of  pictures  and  mi* 
niaturcs,  exhibited  in  twetUy-six  leaves.  The 
second  shews  the  Virgin  Maiy,  with  Jesus 
in  her  arms,  under  a  clborium,  supported  by 
four  pillars,  which  are  dressed  with  chcjrrops, 
lozenges,  and  e^^.  The  other  plates  ^ve 
every  charocteri^uc  ornament  of  the  Saxon 
style ;  as  nebules,  lozenges,  quatrcfoils  and 
clievrous,  lowers,  fruit,  birds,  and  a  rich 
variety  of  sculpture.  So  early  an  inrtance, 
as  to"  date,  so  authentic  and  in  point,  has 
not,  I  believe,  been  produced  ',  what  has  been 
observed  of  the  church  of  Tours,  and  that  of 
Ilexhoni,  being  rather  probable  conjecture. 
Here  we  have  a  curious  and  incontestiblc  fact 
full  in  view. 

'*  That  we  should  discover  the  Saxon  or- 
naments (Sot  I  must  use  the  term  to  be  intcl- 
ligUiIe)  in  the  East  is  a  phenomenon  little  to 
be  expected.  Let  us  consider  (hit  the  taber- 
nacle made  by  the  Israelites  in  the  wilder- 
ness, was  to  represent  at  once  au$  oriental 
temple  and  palace.  As  described  in  Exodu  if 
it  was  a  jireat  pvllion  or  tent,  and  in  it  was 
the  ark.  llie  latter  was  concealed  from  sight 
by  a  veil,  suspended  from  four  pillars  of  pre- 
cious wood,  their  capitals  and  bates  of  pre- 
cious metals,  aud  the  shafts  overlaid  with  tbe 
same.  >Vithia  tlus  the  Deity  was  suppuse4 
to  reside. 

'  *  Ch  nstiaas,  in  the  earl^ages  of  the  church, 
imiuted  many  ceremonies  and  practices  ot 
the  Jews,  arid  among  others  they  fonne4 
small  portable  tabemacbs«  constructed  on  the 
model  of  the  first.  Sosonen  H .  <*Ua  ^>  ^1^^ 
CoiutaDtine,  about  the  hq|ioniog  of  the  4th 
century,  cairicd  with  him,  m  his  campaigns* 
a  taberUacle,  in  the  shape  of  a  chur«>»  that 
neither  he  or  his  army  might,  io  the  wilder- 
ness, be  without  a  temalc  for  holy  uses.  I 
say,  Constantiue  and  tne  Christians  might 
have  adopted  this  idc^  from  the  Jews,  but  it 
£a\\  also  w  very  exactly  with  the  pagan  usages, 
and  might  have  been' retained,  not  to  scandj^- 
liae  new  converts.  The  cafr}'ing.gods  in  por- 
table teaiples,  was  umman  among  ihe^ 
J^ptians,  C«ppadocians,  Greeks,  and  Rq- 
mans,  and  snch  were  tbe  silver  shrines  spokeii 
of  by  St.  Luke,  in  the  Acts.  Scripture  and 
Sozomen  caU  these  tabernacles  Seoiift ;  but 
Chrvsostom,  wfio  was  contempoiury  wtt^  $•- 
tomim,  Cibfitia.  la  his  4td  hooulv  on  Use 
Actji,  he  asks  in  what  fens  th^  made  those 
siker  shrines,  and  imswars,  th^  were  perhaps 
lik^ihf  fnaU^^Ciboaa. 


•  Thndhidd's  Synopsis,  voce  salix. 

f  Codea  ev^ngeUoffiua  antiquissisaus.  Uteris  aqntallhus  scriiptus  sine  punctss  vocahbus* 
^UB9  Alemdsiao  907.  hoe  est,  Christi  680,  cum  liarmonia  evangelica  Ammonii  et  Eusebii, 
et  miniaturis  picturis(|ue  veteris  k  i^ovi  Itestaoieoti.  Uic  cooex  vers  inaestimabilis  e«\* 
optine  scriptus,    Bibhoth.  Medic,  iaur.  t.  1,  p.  4^. 

$  Goguet  sur.  l*ortg.  d«s  loix.  t.  S.  p.  S5\^t9^. 

II  Km  rxmniif  iif  ifiAMiMQr  u«iifr>urw.  1.  1.    C.  7\ 

7  Aiw|M»«f.  EusQuh.  in  Uhid.  l.  Strsb.  K4.  Alhew^  Drfpuos.  1. 11.  Casaub  in 
loco.  Dio.  I.  40.  Val.  Max.  Uerodian.  Lactant.  &c. 
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"  The  Ciboniixn  was  the  shell,  containing 
the  seeds  of  the  *  Colocasia  or  Egyptian  bean, 
its  surface  was  flat  and  hemispherical,  from 
which,  to  the  boUom,  it  declined  into  «i  cone : 
it  was  vised  as  a+  drinking  cup,  and  resem- 
bled our  chalices  or  p;oblets.  This  inverted 
and  suspended  by  its  footstalk,  was  similar  to 
the  canopy  that  covered  these  shrines,  and  in 
the  bepiinning  of  the  5th  century,  as  appears 
from  ChrysostOm,  was' thus  understooJ,  and 
at  len|5th  expressed  the  pillars,  curtains,  cano* 
|)y,  and  the  whole  J  shriue  or  tabernacle. 

**  Before  Christianity  was  fully  established, > 
and  foi*  <^omc  ages  after,  the  practice  of  mak- 
ing Clbrria  to  serve  as  domestic  chapels,  from 
the  e::am:;ie  of  Constantine  and  the  general 
ttr.ctnre  of  pap;anism  still  remaining,  most 
lin-'e  bfcn  universal.  We  have  traced  it 
throuj^h  the  4th,  5th,  and  the  Syriac  MS. 
evinces*  what  it  was  in  the  6th  century.  In 
the  f  irv  of  religious  zeal,  Constantine  demo- 
lished the  monuments  of  ancient  architecture 
and  sculpture.  The  porches  of  the  temples, 
says  §  Eusebius,  were  laid  open,  their  aoors 
taken  down,  and  their  roofs  torn  off.  In  one 
place  Apollo  Pythius  lav  exposed  to  view,  in 
another  Sminthtus,  in  the  arcus  the  Delphic 
tripods,  and  iti  the  palace  the  Helconian 
xnuses.  A  new  style  of  omameutand  build- 
itig  commenced,  it  viras  a  |i  corrupt  tmttation 
m  Eastern,  Grecian,  ^and  Roman  models. 
Tl«e  lirst  ex^i  men ts  seem  tq  have  been  made 
i>n  tabemachs*  and  Ciboria.  Catching  the 
•flame  of  religion  from  their  prince,  and  to 
complete  their  triumph  ov^r  idolatry,  chris- 
tians wouid  natunrily  reject  those  ornaments 
'that  decoitited  heatban  temples^  and  employ 
'whottver  tb«^  Cdiild  collect  of  th«  Jewish  and 
Eastern  feuiUage.-  .The  Svriac  MS.  presents 
vs  with  pillafs  spiral/ fluted  and  covered  with 
9  iozenj^  net  work,  different,  frettes,  chev« 
Tons,  chalices,  flower  and  angels  heads,  oma- 
inents  certainly  prior  to  the  date  o^that  work. 
They  were  alter  transferred  to  stone  build- 
ings, and  seem  to  foe  the  true  origin  of  those 
'called  Saxon  ornaments/' 

Christy  the  Vir^n  and  the  apostle,  are 
represented  withm  the  Ciboria  of  the 
Svriac  MSS.  but  these  were  soon  sup- 
planted,  by  reliques  and  the  sacrament. 
As  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  the  eucha- 
list  was  perfected,  the  most  darbg 
and  the  most  snccessful  mystery  that 
•ver  craft  inyented»  more  ornament  was 
bestowed  on  the  Cibofia.  Inverted, 
they  formed  the  cupolas  of  the  Greek 
f:hurches,  and  their  monuments  were  of 
the  same  shape.  The  grotesque  figures 
60  common  m  our  ola  churches,  Dn 


Ledwich  explains  as  imitations  of  tlio 
Egyptian  style,  borrowed  immediately 
from  Rome,  where  the  superstitions  of 
Egypt,  imder  the  emperors,  had  slowly 
gained  ground,  for  those  wretches  vrere 
made  superstitious  by  their  crimes.  This 
is  tlie  most  valuable  part  of  the  volume* 

On  the  ancient  Irish  coins.  The  first 
mint  in  Ireland  was  established  by  the 
Ostmen ;  their  coins  were  only  cuxxent 
among  themselves,  and  are,  therefore, 
only  found  in  their  settlements.  English 
money  did  not  pass  among  the  Irish  be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
This  appears  extraordinary,but  the  proofs 
are  decisive.  In  the  Brehon  laws  every 
thing  is  appreciated  by  cattle.  In  1 331, 
amerciaihents  were  ordered  to  be  receiv- 
ed no  longer  in  heifers,  but  in  deniers. 
Edward  the  third  past  this  decree  ia  the 
hope  of  improving  the  trade  of  Ireland, 
and  the  revenue ;  and  he  ordered  a  coi- 
nage for  Ireland,  but  no  specimens  of  it 
have  been  found.  Seventy  years  after, 
the  prince  of  Leinster's  horse  was  rated 
at  400  cows,  and  the  relator  of  this  fact 
expressly  adds,  that,  in  Ireland,  they 
barter  by  exchange,  one  commodity  for 
another,  and  not  tor  ready  money.  Even 
so  late;  as  1570,  Campion  says,  they  ex- 
change by  commutation  of  wares  for  the 
most  part,  and  have  utterly  no  coin 
stirring  in  any  of  the  great  lord's  hotises. 

The  couped  arm  occurs  on  many  of 
the  Danish,  Irish,  as  well  as  on  the  Saxon 
coins.  It  is  well  explained  by  the  law 
"'of  Athelstan,  *  if  any  coiner  adulterates 
money,  let  his  hand  be  cut  off  and  fixed 
over  the  mint.'.  A  coin  of  Sihtric,  found 
in  Queen's  county,  shows  the  hand,  with 
a  natl  through  the  palm.  It  is  remark- 
able that  Dr.  Ledwich,  when  speaking  of 
the  Irish  mines,  should  say,  tt  is  probable 
there  are  some  of  gold  or  silver,  and 
-take  no  notice  whatever  of  the  Wicklow 
mine. 

Observations  on  the  harp,  and  ancient 
Irish  m«8ic.—- Though  Scotlande,*  says 
Irevissa,  the  doughter  of  Irionde,  use 
•harpe,  tymbre,  and  taboar,  netbeiesse 
Irysshe  men  be  connyng  in  two  maaer 
instruments  of  musyke,  in  harpe  and  tvm- 
bre,  that  is  armed  with  wyre  and  stren- 
ges  of  bras.  In  -  whiche  instruinetftes, 
^.tnoughe  they  playe  hastely  and  swyft^ly. 


*  Salmas.  Plin.  ezerdi.  p.  1310.  who  shew  Rhodoginus  is*  much  .mistaken  in  the  accouot 
•r  tiic  Ciborium. 

t  PocuU  vicem  et  usum  pr^ebebat.  Salqoat.  sup.  '%  Lt  pitture  d'ErcoUno.  t  2.  p.  Sli. 

^  Vit.  Constant.  I.  I.  c.  8. 

jj  Wren  has  well  obbcrvH  in  his^Parentaila,  that  orders  were  Hebraean,  Phccnlcianp,&C« 
Th'j  lucouut  of  ihc  Jw'wiiih  tabernacle  is  a  proof. 
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thcf  malce  tyght  mery  armonye  and  me- 
lodye»  with  thycke  tewnes,  werbles,  and 
notes*  And  begynne  /rom  IwmoIU  and 
playe  secretely  under  dynnne,  sownq 
under  die  grete  strenges,  and  tome  agayn 
unto  thosame :  so  that  the  gretest  partye 
of  the  crafte  hydeth  the  crafte»  as  it 
^vrolde  seme  as  though  the  crafte  so  hydde 
sholde  be  ashamed  yf  it  were  take.  Gi- 
ral^us,  a  Welshman .  himself »  confesses 
tlie  superioritf  of  the  Irish  in  music. 
*  Their  skill,  he  says^  is,  beyond  compa- 
risOn,  superior  to  that  of  any  other  na- 
tion. For  their  modulation  is  XM)t  slow 
stnd  solemn,  as  in  the  instruments  of  Bri. 
tahi,  to  which  we  are  accustomed  ;  but 
the  sounds  arc  rapid  and  precipitate,  yet 
jsweet  and  pleasing.  It  is  extraordinary 
in  such  rapidity  of  the  fingers,  how  the 
musical  proportions  are  preserved,  and 
die  art  every  where  unhurt,  among  the 
complicated  modulations,  and  the  mul- 
titude of  intricate  notes,  so  sweetly  swift, 
so  irregular  in  their  composition,  so  dis- 
orderly  in  their  concords,  yet  returning 
to  unison,  and  completing  the  melody. 
"Whether  the  cords  of  the  diatesseron 
or  diapente  be  struck  together,  tliey 
always  begin  in  dulce,  and  end  in  the 
^ame,  that  all  may  be  perfect  in  com- 
pleting the  delightful  sonorous  melody. 
They  commence  and  quit  their  modula- 
tions with  so  much  subtlety,  and  the 
tinkling  of  the  small  strings  sports  with 
so  much  freedom  under  die  deep  notes 
of  the  bass,  delight  with  so  much  deli- 
cacy, and  sooth  so  sofUy,  that  the  excel- 
kncy  of  the  art  lies  in  concealing  It/ 

Mr.  Beauford,  who  has  likewise  given 
an  essay  on  the  musical  instruments  of 
the  ancient  Irish,  in  this  volume,  says, 
that  we  have  no  just  information  con- 
cerning the  materials  of  which  their  harps 
were  composed:  they  were  most  pro- 
bably  of  wood,  and  the  strings  either  of 
thongs  of  leather  or  of  brass  wire.  The 
latter  were  played  on  with  a  plectrum  or 
crooked  nail.  Latterly  they  were  strtmg 
with  hair,  for  Borde  says,  in  his  Intro- 
dticdon  to  Knowledge, 

**  My  harp  is  made  of  a  good  mates  skyn. 
The  .strynges  be  of  horse-heare,  it  ma'keih  a 
good  dyn." 

Both  Dr.  Ledwich  and  his  friend  sup- 
pose that  the  harp  came  into  Ireland 
trom  Scandinavia,  and  that  originally 
the  crwth-was  the  Celtic  instrument. 
They  notice  David's  harp,  observing  that 
the  dreams  of  modem  rabbis,  and  the  fan- 
ciful drawings  of  Kircher,  their  blind 


follower,  are  of  no  weight.  But  they 
do  not  mention  the  drawings  discovered 
in  Upper  Egypt  by  Bruce,  which  bear  a 
nearer  resemblance  than  any  other  au- 
cient  instrument  to  the  Welsh  and  Irish 
harp.  Henry  VIII.  made  the  harp  the 
armorial  bearing  of  Ireland.  The  Eng- 
lish, says  Dr.  Ledwich,  allowed  ns  <enu- 
nenee  in  nothing  but  mu&ic  He  there- 
fore selected  this  instrument  as  being 
our  favburite  one,  and  to  perpetuate  the 
celebrity  of  our  performance  on  it  in  for- 
mer dmcs.  Such  a  bearing  was  a  judi* 
cious  compliment :  it  neimer  remiildel 
us  of  our  present  dependance,  nor  np^ 
braided  us  with  our  former  rebellions.    . 

Of  the  ancient  Irish  dress.— Before  the 
eighth  century,  very  little  is  to  be  found 
concerning  umv  dress ;  and  the  reason 
appears  in  an  Irish  canon  oP  that  age. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  decree  that 
every  clerk,  from  the  door-keeper  to  the 
priest,  who  should  be  seen  without  his 
tunicj  and  who  did  not  cover  his  naked- 
ness, should  be  separated  from  the  church. 
The  clerical  tunic  was  at  first  a  long 
loose  garment  with  sleeves,  and  after- 
wards, when  it  was  shortened,  it  came 
to  th(^  knees,  so  that  it  was  still  a  decent 
coverihg:  The  canon  dieicfore  implies, 
that  the  Irish  ecclesiastics  wore  the  se^ 
cular  dress,  which  was  only  a  rheno,  a 
lambskin  or  woollen  manUe,  covering 
the  shoulders,  and  reaching  to  the  eU 
bows,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  body  naked. 
It  is  not  known  who  introduced  breeches 
into  the  country,  but  they  were  so  far 
advanced  in  civilization  as  to  wear  them 
before  the  English,  conquest.  Their 
clothing  was  usually  black,  being  ^e 
colour  of  the  bogs,  their  constant  re- 
treats. For  other  occasions  they  had 
their  finery ;  their  mantles  were  of  va- 
rious colours  sown  togedier,  a  striped 
patch-work  like  the  Gallic  caracalla.  I» 
Elizabeth's  reign,  when  ruflfe  became 
fashionable,  the  Irish  thus  imitated  diem; 
instead  of  a  cape  to  the  cloak,  they  wore 
a  great  quanuty  of  dirums  or  yarn  fringe, 
so  diat  when  the  mantle,  according  to 
custom,  was  put  up  dose  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  the  fringe  hung  down  near  a 
foot  long. 

A  sutute  of  Henry  VIIL  informs  us 
what  was  the  dress  of  the  Irish  in  1539, 
and  which  the  Hiberno-English  had 
adopted. 

*'  It  forbids  any  to  be  shaven  or  shorn 
above  ilie  ears,  or  to  wear  long  locks  called 
glibbs.  At  the  arrival  of  the  English  the 
Iridh  wore  long  hair  and  beards^  Uicsc  the 
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Normans  •  esteemed  kxrbar^as,  as  itey  *  were 
allf  galianty  with  coats  to  the  mid  knee*  head 
shorn,  beard  shaved,  amis  laden  with  brace- 
Icoi,  and  face  painted/  Hen.  I.  abolished  long 
hair  with  locks  and  fierukes.  A  very  curion<)| 
incdited  statute ofthe  24 Ed w.  I.  A.  D.  \2gb, 
tells  us  that  the  English  having  dcgcnemted 
in  the  present  times,  clad  themselves  in  gar- 
ments like  those  of  tb^  Irish,  bavtRc  their 
heads  half  shaven,  their  hair  behind  tney  let 
grow,  tie  up  and  caU  it  culan,  bcinp  thus  in 
dress  and  appeamncc  perfectly  Irish.  Il  is 
therefore  agreed,  thai  no  Englishman,  at 
least  ao  iar  as  regards  the  head,  shall  any 
longer  presume  tu  throw  back  his  hair  into 
the  coolen,  but  observe  the  custom  and  ton- 
sure of  the  En^i»h.  Mr.  Harris's  note  on 
this  act  or  ordinance  of  state  is,  that  what 
IS  here  cttlted  cnlan,  was  after^vards  called 
glibb.  Tliese  cooleens,  as  they  are  common* 
fy  pTonouncedf  are  ^  derived  'from  cuiam  or 
culan  to  push  or  thrust  back,  and  arc  well 
explained  by  a  pa^Mg^  in  ||  Hector  Boethius, 
where  the  Scottish  cooleen  is  a  twisted  lock 
of  hair,  the  glibb  running  from  the  front  to 
the  back  of  the  head,  the  rest  shaven.  This 
resembled  in  some  sort  the  crest  of  an  hel- 
met, and  had  no  inelegant  appearance. 
Spencer  remarks  how  com'enient  this  gHbb 
was  for  a  thief;  by  cutting  it  oft'  he  became 
unknown,  as  wel(  as  by  bringing  it  o\'er  hu 
face." 

The  custom  rf  wearing  their  hair  long 
is  curiously  noticed  by  Bulwer,  in  his 
Artificial  Changriing.  To  what  use  or 
purpose,  says  he,  should  that  superfluous 
crop  of  hair  serve,  or  what  emohnnent 
it  can  bring,  none  can  see,  unlesse  it  be 
to  breed  lice  and  dandro,  after  the  man- 
ner of  your  Irish ;  who  as  they  are  a 
nation  estranged  from  any  human  excel* 


lency,  scarce  acknowledge  any  other  use 
of  their  haire»  than  to  wipe  their  hands 
from  die  fat  and  dirt  of  their  meales» 
and  any  other  filth,  for  which  cause  they 
nourish  long  fealt  locks,  hanging  down 
to  their  shoulders,  which  they  axe  wont 
to  use  instead  of  napktiu  to  wipe  their 
jmasie  fingers  1  To  this  day  the  lower 
class  of  women  in  Ireland  never  cut 
their  hair*  and  never  clean  it. 

*'  The  statute  of  Henry  VIIT.  goes  on  to 
forbid  any  shirt,  snftock,  kerchor,  bendel» 
nockerchor,  mocket  or  linen  cap  to  be  dyed 
with  saffron,  or  to  ha\*e  in  a  shirt  or  smock 
above  seven  standard  prds  of  cloth.  This 
act  save  rise  to  various  ridiculous  notions : 
the  Irish,  it  was  said,  used  this  as  it^  strength- 
ened the  body  and  limbs.  This  was  on  the 
supposition  that  saffron  was  the  tincturing 
substance,  which  from  its  scarcity  and  dear* 
ness  it  was  not :  there  were  abundance  of 
ether  %<egetabk:s  known  **  that  cave  a  fine 
yellow  colour.  A  Portuaueseff  physician  as* 
lerted  thatsafiirou  was  sdectcd  as  a  vermifuge* 
and  tliat  the  Irish  as  well  as  the  Icelanders^ 
wearirig  their  shirts  six  months  without 
changing  tliera,  used  it  as  such.  Tlie  fa- 
culty, whose  decision;!  are  always  accepted 
as  oracular,  gave  an  extensive  circulation  to 
this  idle  tale*  M«hich  was  eagerly  caught 
up  by  Moryson  tt  •nd  odiers ;  wnereas  had 
these  learned  writers  consulted  Vopiscos;, 
they  wouM  have  stt^  the  cause  of  tins  pic- 
dilection  in  favoiwr  of  ycJJow,  from  tbe  fond* 
ness  of  the  Bclglo  Gauls  for  it.  The  emperoir 
Tetricus  is  repre^teoted  as  dres.«ed  after  the 
manner  ofthese  ocople :  be  has  his  $§  mantle 
of  imperial  purple,  his  tunic  or  vest  yellow^ 
and  he  wore  the  trowse. 

**  Bendel  in  the  statute  is  ^  Anglo-Samyfi 
or  Teutonic  bendekn,  iJRMn  beade  a  twalhi; 


•  Gens  hape  barbara,  quia  non  lantum  bflfrbaro  vestram  ritu,  verum  comis  et  baiMs  KixvN 
riantibus  juxta  niodcmas  novitates  inculttnima.'    Gir.  Cambrens.  *p.  7d§. 

t  Camden's  Remains,  p.  198 — 199. 

t  Anglici  etiam  quasi  degeaeres  modemis  tempor%ua,  hibemicalibus  te  induoai  ve«ti- 
mcntiii,  et  habentes  capiu  semirasa,  captlk>s  a  retro  capitis  nutfituiit  et  alligant*  et  iUos. 
Culan  vncant,  Ilibemicis  lam  habitu  quam  fiicie  eonformanies.  Concordatum  est,  ^ood 
•oinnes  Anglici  in  hac  terra,  saltern  in  capite  quod  plus  visui  se  pnesentat,  more»  et  ton^urao^ 
gcrant  Anglicorum,  iiec  ampUus  pr^sumaut  avertere  coiuas  m  Colanum.  Harris's  MSS« 
apud  DubPm  Society. 

§  O'Brien  in  voce. 

fl  Nudis  semper  capitibus  idque  tonsis,  relicta  mode  in  'ftonie  loitula  eapilleram  ac  eim> 
quodam,  nisi  aeeritucio  obstaret,  Scoti  inoedebant.  Pag.  11.  The  <s«nnaa  eicrtts  waa  fi«« 
nvrbial.    Tertull.  dc  vel.  virg. 

qf  Threlk«Jd*s  Svnopsia,  voe.  Crocus  Sativus. 

**  Sambucinis  ^ccis  ad  lanas  jlavas  inficieftdas.  Samis,  cortice  et  foliis  poptiK  arbons 
contosis,  indusia  ista  crecea  afiiciunt.  fileau*s  Atlas,  T.  6.  p.47-  Other  vcgeubles  are 
enumerated  by  Uutty,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Dublin,  V.  1. 

ft  Porro  apud  Hiberniam  et  Islandium  scimus  nos  homines  ^emiferos  sivboncuVs  ctecn 
infectis  vcstiri,  ut  pediculos  fugent^.  quas  per  sex  menses  et  am,plitis  gestare  solentv  Amit. 
Lus.  cur.  morb.  cens.7.  p.  3U.  lliis  was  writtea  in  1^4^  See  Sahnas.  Esup.  Rla^ 
p.  1063,  t0(>4. 

n  Mor\8on'i  Travels,  p.  180.    Spenser,  p.  43.    Lavmnbeq^  apud  Threlkdd,.  snp^ 

$$  Chlamydc  coccinea,  tunica  galbana,  braccis  GaNit.  Vopisc.  in  AhAL  ft  Sthw.  V& 
loco,  p.  i)72.    Martin's  Wesiem  Islands  for  the  l^eni  Crokh.  p.  WCH$.      ^  , 
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•r  banda^i  and  expff  ssed  very  well  the  Irish 
word  bannboih,  siiuilar  to  i|  iu  sense  and 
sound,  and  signi^ing  a  narrow  cloth  of  a 
cabit  or  cigKteca  inches  in  breadth,  though 
little  at  present  is  so  %vidc.  This  is  vulgarly 
called  handles  or  bcndcl  linen.  Two  bandies 
and  an  half,  or  six  yards  and  three  quarters 
in  lensth  of  this  narrow  linen  make  now  a 
shirt  lor  a  common  labourer*  The  «ct  ai* 
lows  seven  yards,  which  is  equal  to  about 
ihree  yards  and  an  half  of  vard-wide  linen* 
^irhtrh  is  the  allowance  for  the  finest  shirt  *, 

•*  The  Irish,  savs  Moryson  writing  in 
I.5R8,  had  in  their  shirts  twenty  or  thirty  ells, 
folded  in  wrinkles  and  coloured  with  saffron. 
Campion  makes  the  quantity  thirty' yards. 
We  are  not  certain  whether  'the  hrst  means 
English  or  Flemish  ells,  there  being  between 
them  adilference  of  eighteen  in<hei  in  each 
ell.  If  we  take  the  thlrtv  yardii  of  (he  last, 
there  were  in  an  Irish  shirt  or  smock,  six 
bandies  or  iiAeen  j-ards  of  yard-wide  linen. 
No  one  has  attempted  to  explain  how  so 
much  linen  could  conveniently  be  disposed 
of.  Cotcroporary  writers  supply  9otne  ninis. 
Camdenf  describing  the  appearance  made 
by  Shane  O'Neil  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth, 
A.  D.  IbdS^  attended  by  his  Gallo^lasses, 
(ays,  *  the  latter  bore  battle-axes,  their  heads 
were  bare  with  locks  curled  and  hanging 
down,  their  shirts  stained  with  saffron  or 
human  urine,  and  the  sleexcs  of  them  large, 
their  vests  rather  short,  and  their  cloaks 
shap^ed.' " 

Manv  vain  attempts  i^'cre  made  to 
make  tne  common  people  lay  aside  their 
inantles,  for  a  dress  under  which  wea- 
pons could  so  easily  be  concealed^  was 
tiot  tp  l^e  sufiered  in  so  barbarous  a  couii* 
try.  Cromweirs  officers,  who  effected 
every  fHii^g  they  titidertook,  sueceeded. 
Happy  had  |t  been  for  Ireland  had  his 
system  contintied !  The  people,  who 
were  obliged  to  leave  off  the  mantle, 
and  had  no  otl^er  garment  at  first  to  sup- 
ply ks  place,  w^mU  about  half*naked, 
inuffled  wth  tahle-cloths,  pieces  of  tapes- 
try,  and  rags  of  all  colours  and  forms, 
tkO  tlr<it  they  looked  as  \{  they  had  just 
escaped  from  Bedlam. 

The  essay  on  the  military  antiquities 
of  Ireland  contains  one  curious  anecdote 
mm  Strada.  Sir  Wtlliani  Pelham  led 
into  the  Low  Countries  in  l5S6f  four- 
teen hundred  wild  Irish,  e  sylvatri  omnet 
genere  atque  ftrinOf  clad  only  below  the 
navel,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  awd 
tnounted  on  stilts  which   they  used  in 


passing  rivers,  gralils  teu  perttcUf  quarum 
mnu  M  trd^k'undu  amtubm  alu  imfoiii't^  longt 

On  the  political  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  ancient  Irish.-— The  Brehons  laws 
are  now  wholly  unintelligible;  so  Dr. 
Ledwich  asserts^  notwithstanding  the 
translated  specimens  in  the  CoUectaneat 
and  he  supports  his  assertion  by  cogent 
reasons.  Charles  O'Connor,  who  was 
confessedly  the  best  Irish  scholar  then  in 
the  kingdomt  was  applied  to  for  his  opi- 
nion, and  the  following  is  an  extract 
from  bis  answer. 

*'  Our  Iri«h  jurisprudence  was  almost  en* 
tircly  cooAned  to  the  Phsnian  dialect,  a  dia- 
lect uodentood  only  by  the  Brehous,  the 
law-a4vo«ates,  and  a  few  who  had  curiosity 
to  study  our  law  language.  I  have  seen  and 
possessed  some  of  our  rhaenian  tracts ;  and 
having  an  opportunity  in  my  youth  of  con- 
versing witli  some  of  the  most  learned  Irish 
scholan  in  our  island,  they  freely  confessed  to 
me,  that  to  them  botli  the  text  and  g/o»  were 
equally  u«iBteUisibie.  The  key  for  expnnnd- 
ing  both  was  so  tate  as  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

C)tscs8f3d  by  the  Mac  Hgpns,  who  kept  their 
w-achoal  in  Tippcrary,  and  I  dread  that 
since  that  time  it  lias  been  lost.  But  1  have 
been  informed,  that  Duald  M'Firbis,  tlie 
jihlest  scholar  instructed  by  these  Mac  Kgans, 
was  employed  on  a  law-lexicon,  in  which,  it 
has  been  snid,  he  made  a  p»od  progress. 
Possessed  of  such  an  expositor,  our  law- 
learning,  the  product  of  many  ages,  might 
be  discovered*  and  become  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition.** 

Of  the  many  Celtic  scholars  whom 
Dr.  Ledwich  consulted,  not  one  could 
underhand  their  laws  ;  it  was  dierefore 
fully  established,  that  they  were  not  to 
be  explained  without  a  glossary  or  key. 
He  is  of  opinion,  tliat  this  impenetrable 
obscurity  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  technical  jargon  in  which, 
like  most  other  laws,  tbey  may  have  been 
composed,  and  which  arc  uttirly  unin- 
telligible to  any  unacquainted  with  the 
pro^ssion.  But  if  this  theory  were  true, 
so  many  connecting  words  would  be  un- 
derstood as  immediately  to  m^inifest  it. 

A  clear  account  of  this  political  sys- 
tem ^s  given  in  his  able  dissertation.  At 
the  head  of  all  was  the  Ard-riagh,  or  su- 
preme monarch,  whose  principal  revenue 
arose  from  the  tribute  paid  him  by  the 


♦  In  lrS42,  it  was  proclaimed,  that  noblemen  should  have  but  twenty  cubits  Or  bandies  of 
|inen  in  tbeir  iihirti^ ;  horsemen  eighteen  \  footmen  sixteen ;  garsons  twelve  ;  and  clowns  ten : 
and  that  none  ot*  thcii  :ihiru  bhouUi  be  dyed  with  saifron,  on  pain  of  twenty  shillings.  CoiC, 
1.  p.  272-  ' 

t  Cum  secnrlgcro  Gallop! a^sonim  sat«lliiio,  capitihus  nudis,  crispari*;  cincinnis  depen- 
dentibus,  camislls  tlavis  croco  vol  Uuinana  urina  tnt'cc(i$,  uanicis  lurgtoiibu^,  tuoieulis  bre- 
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provincial  kings.  The  next  in  dignity 
•was  the  Tanist,  or  chosen  successor,  for 
the  office  was  hereditary  in  the  family. 
The  people  appointed  themselves  which 
of  that  family  should  succeed.  The 
next  order  were  the  Riagh  or  provincial 
kings,  under  whom  were  the  Tiama/  as 
feudatory  heads  of  clans.  The  remain- 
ing classes  were  soccage  and  villena^ 
tenants,  and  slaves.  Every  inferbr  chief 
Itad  also  his  tanist;  a  most  pernicious 
custom !  and  so  loose  was  the  general 
l>ond  of  suhordination,  that  of  iKX)  mo- 
narchs,  170  died  violent  deaths*  The 
system  of  property  was  even  more  bar* 
barous.  On  the  death  of  any  of  his  teft 
or  clan,  the  tiarna  assembled  all  the 
sept,  threw  all  their  possessions  into 
hotch-pot,  and  made  a  new  partition  of 
all,  allowing  to  each,  according  to  his 
seniority^  tlie  better  portion.  This  was 
to  be  done  whenever  a  tenant  died,  of 
course  the  land  was  perpetually  chang- 
ing its  owner ;  and  remained  uninclosed 
and  unimproved,  ^nd  na  decent  habita- 
tions were  erected.  A  native  and  ge- 
nuine Irishman's  idea  of  a  happy  coun- 
try may  be  found  in  a  lamentation  by 
Tearflatha  O'Gnive  over  the  state  of 
Ireland,  of  which  Mr.  Walker  has  given 
a  translation  in  his  Historical  Memoirs 
of  the  Irish  Bards.  **  These  sti-angers, 
says  he,  have  hemmed  in  our  sporting 
lawns,  the  former  theatres  of  glory  and 
virtue.  They  have  wounded  the  earth, 
and  they  have  disfigured  with  towers 
and  ramparts  those  fair  fields  which  Na- 
ture bestowed  for  the  support  of  God's 
'  animal  creation."  The  lands  of  the  ta- 
nist alone  were  never  divided ;  he  who 
was  elected  to  die  office,  swore  to  deliver 
them  peaceably  to  bis  successor.  In 
this  essay  Dr.  Ledwich  notices  the  pro* 
found  erudition  of  our  Spenser.  It  is 
indeed  remarkable,  that  the  two  ablest 
treatises  which  have  ever  been  written 
upon  Ireland,  should  have  been  written 
by  poets. 

On  the  Ogham  characters,  and  alpha- 
betic elements  of  the  ancient  Irish. — ^The 
history  of  the  Irish  language,  which 
Keating  gives,  is  a  noble  specimen  of  his 
work.  The  celebrated  Feniusa  Fars;i, 
son  of  Magog,  and  king  of  Scylhia, 
xvhere  he  reigned  over  the  primeval  em- 
pire of  Mr.  Pinkerton  and  the  astrono- 
mers of  Baillie,  sent  seventy-two  persons 
to  Babel,  to  learn  the  seventy-two  lan- 
guages which  were  created  there  at  the 


confusion  of  tongues.  '  The  Spanish  rcr* 
mance  of  Alexander  says,  that  seventy- 
two  were  produced,  because  the  over- 
seers of  the  building  were  just  so  many 
tn  number;  and  that  when  Semiramb 
(who  is  there  called  Soravis)  peopled 
the  city,  sha  built  seventy*two  streets, 
one  for  each  language,  so  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  no  two  streets  coidd  hold  any 
communication  with  each  other ;'  a  hap- 
pyinvention  in  a  despotic  government. 
Here,  says  the  Spanisn  poet,  is  the  place 
to  learn  adl  languages  :  but  a  man  would 
rrow  old  before  he  could  get  through  a 
third  part  of  them.  If  this  legend  be 
originally  Arabic,  it  affords  some  sup- 
port to  Warton's  hypothesis  of  the  or^. 
gin  of  romance,  which  Dr.  Ledwich  hast 
adopted.  But  it  is  more  probably  a  rab- 
binical fiction,  and  probaoly  the  oriental 
character  of  romance  may  be  attributed 
to  the  intin)ate  intercourse  in  the  early 
ages  of  Christian  Europe,  with  the  Jews» 
who  have  acted  a  more  considerable  part 
in  literary  history  than  has  yet  been  as- 
signed them.  Our  comment  has  led  ifs 
astray  from  the  text.  This  Feniusa 
Farsa  established  a  university  at  Magh- 
Seanair  near  Athens,  over  which  he  and 
Gadel  and  Caoith  presided.  There  they 
invented  tlie  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew 
letters.  Gadel  was  ordered  to  digest  the 
.  Irish  into  five  dialects,  the  Finian  to  be 
spoken  by  the  soldiery,  the  poetical  and 
historical  by  the  bards  and  senachies, 
the  medical  by  physicians,  and  the  com- 
mon idiom  by  the  vulgar. 

Much  has  been  snid  of  the  Ogham 
characters,  in  which  all  matters  relatine 
to  the  church  and  state  were  recorded. 
They  are  clearly  expl^ned  here;  the 
explanation  is  very  curious,  and  cannot 
.  be  given  more  briefly  than  in  the  author^s 
own  language. 

"  In  l56<),  O^Molloy,  in  his  Irish  Gram- 
mar,  enters  more  fully  fnto  this  subject,  aiid 
is  literafly  coined  by  every  writer  since.  He 
informs  ua  tnc  Og'um  was  divided  into  throe 
kiadp:  1.  Opim  beith,  when  bb»  or  the 
Irish  letter  beith  being  part  of  the  first  coo- 
sonant,  is  placed  instead  of  the  vowel  a. 
This  Ogum  is  also  called  Ogum  consoine, 
or  the  Ogum  made  out  of  consonants.  Here 
is  an  example  * : 

a     e     i      o     u 

bh.  fc.  ns.  dl.    ft,  . 

The  same  method  may  be  observed  in  sub* 
stituting  cpnsonants  tor  dipthongs.    Thus, 

ae      ia      ua      io      oi 
mm.     11.     bb.    co.    pp. 


•  Harris's  Ware,  p.  J<). 
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**  The  second  sort  is  Ogum  coll,  or  the 
Ogutn  composed  out  of  the  letter  c  :  when 
for  all  the  vowels,  dipthongsand  tripthongs, 
the  letter  c  is  substituted,  variously  jre^ted^ 
iloublcd  and  turned,  4s  thus  i 


C.       CCCC.      CCCCC.    CO. 


ccc* 


la 
u 


ot        10        ua 

'*  The  third  sort  is  theOeum  croabb,  or 
the  virgular  Ogum ;  it  hasan  norizontal  mas- 
ter-lioe,  through'  which  and  on  each  side  ^re 
perpendicular  strokes  which  stand  in  the 
place  of  vowels,  consonants,  dipkhongs  and 
triptliongs.  This  is  e^chibited  tn  the  plate 
No.  1 .  as  the  perpendicular  maslev-Une  with 
horizontal  strokes  is  seen. in  No.  2.  and  the 
Callan  inscription  in  No.  S.  Wirat  is  now 
produced  from  Molloy  is  rational  and  ii^tetli- 
gible;  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  but  all 
these  *  cryptographic  modes  were  practised 
in  all  liie  northern  countries  of  Europe :  for, 
in  the  celebrated  f  Icelandic  JBdda*  at  Upsal, 
is  an  instance  of  the  Ogam  consoine,  where* 
iostcad  of  the  vowel,  tnat  consonant  which 
followed  next  in  the  alphabet  is  placed :  as 
I>fxtfrt  scrkptprks  btnfdkth  skt  pmnkbxs 
hprks.  Insteaa  of  a,  e,  i,  \>,  u,  yy  the  let* 
ters  b,  f,  k,  p,>  x,  and  z  weie  put,  so  that  it 
reads  thas : 

*«  Dextera  scrtptoris  benedicta  fit  omnibus 
horis. 

*'  Von  Troil  remarks,  that  a  similar  Ojum 
may  be  seen  in  Rabanus  Maunis's  tract,  De 
Usu  Literarum,  written  about  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  century.  Verelius,  Wormius,  with 
many  existing  monuments  prove,  that  the 
Northerns  writ  their  runes  m  every  possible 
form  ;  in  circles,  in  angles,  from  right  to  left, 
and  vice  versa.  WorminSj  enumerates  12 
different  ways  of  making  runic  inscriptions. 
The  German  §  buchstab  or  rones  were  drown 
sometime  in  horizontaf,  and  sometimes  in 
perpendicular  lines.  Here  we  have,  if  not 
the  original  of  our  Ogum  croabh,  a  practice 
exactly  similar.  In  a  word,  these  wonderful 
Irish  Ogums  were  nothing,  as  we  see,  but  a 
stenographic  arid  ste'ganographic  contrivance, 
common  to  the  scmibarbarians  of  Europe 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  very  probably  de- 
rived from  the  Romans.*' 

The  Callan  inscription,  which  is  given 
2XK  the  ArchspQlogia,  is  in  the  third  mode. 


the  complesty  or  rather  rudest  of  the 
three,  Vvhich  requires  fifteen  lines  to  ex- 
press the  first  five  'letters  of  Ae  alpha- 
bet. '  As>this  inscription  is  tnrtislated  in 
Bre  dtfiierefkt  ways,  it  is  very  evident 
that  no  reliance  can  he  placed  upon  ei- 
ther. Dr.  Ledwich  thinks  the  Irish  al- 
phabet was  originally  Roman,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  Anglo-Saxons.  This  is 
a  very  interesting  and  erudite  essay. 

A  review  of  Irish  literature  in  the 
middle  ages. — Here-  many  'of  the  opt- 
mons  illustrated  m  the  preceding  disser- 
tations are  applied.  Ireland  made  a  ra- 
pid progress  in  letters  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  century,  becau^  many  of  the  Bri- 
tish  clergy  fled  thither  from  the  Saxons* 
There  are,  however,  ho  genuine  re- 
mains of  these  centuries/  A  Communi- 
cation was  kept  up 'with  the  East,  and 
the  superiority  which  their  learning  gave 
to  the  British  and  Irish  clergy  in  their 
disputes  with  the  Romahists,  so  galled 
them,  and  impeded  their  isuccess,  that 
Theodore  archbishop  of  Cantevbmy,  a- 
gainst  the  spirit  of  his  religtoii,  and  die 
order  of  his  superiors,  was  forted  to  set 
up  schools  and  promote  the  study  of  let* 
ters.  Columbanus  and  Cummian  fiou- 
rished  in  the  seventh  cerituiy,  and  their 
works  still  exist.  In  the  eighth  Virgil, 
an  Irish  bishop,  was  persecuted  by  Boni* 
face  archbishop  of  Mentz,  for  believing 
the  sphericity  of  the  oarth.  '  The  scho- 
lastic theology  arose  in  Ireland  about 
this  period,  caught  from  the  Greeks, 
and  in  the  next  century  tliat  country  had 
the  glory  of  producing  Scotus  Erigena. 
After  this  age  her  literature  dechned, 
and  the  English  conquest  extinguished 

The  remaining  essays  chiefly  relate  to 
Irish  topography,  and  are  therefore  of  • 
less  value.  The  account  we  have  given 
of  this  very  able  work,  renders  it  unne- 
cessary to  speak  farther  in  commenda- 
tion of  it.  We  will  only  add,  that  it 
has  the  rare  merit  of  being  a  cheap 
book,  as  well  as  a  good  one. 


•  The  ancients  disposed  letters  variously  for  secrec);;  and  amusement.    For  the  seytale  of 
the  Greeks,   see  Schol.  Thucyd.  lib.  1.  "  Plutarch  in  iiysaud.  A.  Gell.  1.  17,  c.  9.     For 
Komaa  contrivances,  see  Suet,  in  Au*^.  c.  88.  in  J.  Ca;s.  c«  oQ.    Dio.  1. 3C).  MorhoS*.  Poly* 
hist,  T.  I.  p.  624      Salmuth  in  Pancipol.  tit.  14. 
•  t  Von  Troirs  Letters  on  Iceland,  p.  299. 
Literat.  run.  p.  138,  ISQ. 
Pelloulier,  llist,  dc  Cclles.  T.  1.  p.  402.    Mallet,  V.  1.  p.  363. 
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Art.  XIL  Jtoiqaiiier  rf  ih  tnng  9f  Cdwrt  dtul  Cbaticeryi  €ommmmg  Historical  mi 
Dtieripiive  Sketches  relative  M  their  tnginal  Foumda^tm^  Cmstoms^  Cenrnoaus^  Bmiid^ 
Mgst  Govemmentf  tfe.  Iffc.  (Vitk  a  emstite  HUt9ry  ef  the  Etfg&sh  Law*  By  W. 
Herbert.    EnMfuhedwkh  24  Piatet.  8vo.  and  4to.  pp.  889. 


ALTHOUGH  topographical  and  an- 
tiquarian works  are  seldom  overcharged 
with  originality^  yet  every  new  book 
should  have  a  portion  of  that  in  its  com* 
pontion;  the  quantity  and  qiuUty  of 
which  deshable  article  constitutes  its  re* 
lative  value.  Deprived  of  this,  it  can 
only  be  useful  16  a  fewt  as  it  increases 
the  stock  of  books»  without  acUling  to 
the  stock  of  knowledge.  Walpole  has 
the  following  very  pertinent  remarks  on 
book-maktnr^  which  we  strongly  recom* 
mend  to  tne  attention  of  booksellers  and 
editors.  «*  Never  was  the  noble  art  of 
book^making  carried  to  such  high  per- 
fecttdn,  as  at  present.  These  compilers 
seem  to  forget  that  people  have  libraries. 
One  vamps  up  a  new  book  of  travels, 
consisting  merelv  of  disguised  extracts 
from  former  publications.  Another  fills 
his  pages  witli  Greek  and  Latin  extracts 
from  Aristotle  and  Quintilian.  A  third, 
if  possible^  more  insiptd»  gives  us  long 
Quotations  from  our  poets,  while  a  re- 
ference was  enough,  tne  books  being  in 
the  hands  of  every  body.  Anodier 
treats  u$  with  old  French  mia  in  mas«- 
querade :  and,  by  a  singular  fate,  de- 
rives advanti^ge  from  his  very  blunders, 
which  make  tne  things  look  new.  Pah ! 
I,  and  an  amanuensis  could  scribble  one 
df  those  booki  in  twenty-four  hours.'* 
Though  we  do  not  level  the  whole  of 
this  at  Mr.  Herbert,  yet  we  conceive  he 
ou^bt  to  have  made  a  better  book,  en- 
riched It  with  more  original  matter  from 
himself,  and  not  depended  so  much  on 
the  writings  of  otliers.  It  now  stands 
a  modernized  abridgement  of  the  scarce 
and  valuableOrigines  Juridicialesof  Dug* 
dale  ;  all  of  whose  works  are  highly  use* 
ful  suid  interesting.  They  were  com* 
plete  at  the  time  ^  and  had  Dugdale 
wrote  now,  he  would  have  made  them 
keep  pace  with  the  improved  literature 
of  the  age.  In  the  toUowing  extract 
(the  pre&ce)  the  author  candidly  ac- 
Jmowledges  his  obligations  to  that  great 
antiquary,  and  characterizes  his  own 
work ;  but  does  not  display  equal  can- 
dour in  alluding  to,  and  not  specifying 
Mr.  Ireland's  work  on  the  inns  of  court; 
the  embellishments  of  which,  Mr.  Her- 
bert invidiously  reprobates,  not  consider- 
ing that  most  of  the  plates  in  his  own 


volume  are  much  worse  than  the  aqtla« 
tinted  views  tn  Mr.  Ireland's. 

*'  The  following  work  is  presented  to  the 
pttbltc  as  a  comj^endium  of  valaable»  Rithrr 
than  original  inioraiation.  In  its  composi- 
tion the  author  has  treely  availed  bim&cif  of 
what  was  befote  written  on  the  stibjeoi,  and 
is  rcry  ready  to  anticipate  ^e  scrutiny  of  cri- 
ticism, by  avowing,  that  the  oreater  pariof  bit 
materials'  have  been  extracted  from  the  weH- 
known  and  justly  celebrated  performance  of 
sir  William  I>ugda)e,  published  in  folio  in 
1666,  16(^,  and  1()80,  under  the  <itle  of 
'  Originet  Jtiridicialrg.* 

**  To  give  the  substance  of  thai  expetuire 
and  interesting  work,  with  the  additional  ad* 
vantage  of  vie%v8  of  the  places  described,  was 
the  priiuary,  and,  in  tact,  the  only  object 
hei>e  aimed  at.  But  many  alterations  and  iro- 
prorcments  presented  tlicinseKes  in  proceed- 
ins ;  by  ib«  adoption  of  which  the  pn*9ent 
vrilume  will  be  found  to  differ  very  materially 
from  an  abridgement.  Valuable  as  the  On^ 
giner  Jmrididaics  cmatnlv  is,  it  must  be  ac« 
knowlcdged  to  be  a  repulsive  book' 40  modem 
readers.  Many  of  its  details  are  dry  and  pro* 
lix;  much  matter  is  interwoven  with  die 
text,  which,  being  but  remotely  connected 
with  it,  might  have  been  with  more  pro- 
prietv  put  into  notes  ^  and  it  abounds  in  re- 
dundancy of  expression,  a  fault  Imputable  to 
the  style  of  the  age. 

*'  By  taking  advantage  of  these  circum- 
stancefi,  what  is  really  (M  importance  in  tliat 
book,  is  not  only  here  presenred,  but  room 
has  been  a0brdo(f.  f6r  a  great  quantity  of  ad- 
ditional informatiou ;  and  the  whole,  while 
it  assumes  a  more  aiinictivc  form,  it  ia  hoped 
will  be  found  of  encreased  utility. 

"  7Vo  publications  on  this  sul:ject  have 
already  issued  from  the  press  :  one  published 
in  1790,  and  called  '  ni<«torica]  Memorials 
of  the  English  Laws,  Inns  of  Coon,  Sec.** 
is  a  mere  reprint  of  part  of  Dugdale  $  tlie 
other  (a  very  recent  perfonnance),  though  it 
niay,  peshaps,  have  the  advontagjc  €»f  the  fiM*- 
mer  in  pomt  of  embellishment,  is  so  ex- 
tremely superficial,  as  by  no  means  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  an  History  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  and  Chancery :  neither  of  Ihem  pos- 
sesses good  pl:)tcs.  This  is  sai4  not  to  de- 
preciate, but  to  Apologize  for  the  uppcanmoe  of 
a  third  work ;  of  whose  superiority,  after  hav* 
ing  thus  fairly  stated  tu  claims,  vhe  public 
mu8tjudp;e. 

*'  Of  the  engravings,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak  j  their  number  and  the  accuracy  with 
which  they  are  executed,  will  best  plead  for 
any  deliciencic;^  which  may  be  found  in  the 
leilcr-presi." 
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'  If  th€  Histoiy  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Inns  of  Court,  ice.  was  an  object  worthy* 
the  talents  and  industry  of  a  Dugdale  in 
1660;  sorely  in  the  present  adraneed 
age  of  refinement  and  civilization*  when 
the  inns  are  more  crowded*  and  Utera* 
ture  more  encouraged,  such  a  work  must 
be  a  desideratum  of  pecidiar  importance; 
the  maurials  beinj^  now  more  ample* 
and  the  sources  of  information  more  ea* 
sily  accessible.  With  such  assistance, 
and  such  advantages,  Mr.  Herbert  has 
compiled  a  Tolume  which  should  not 
only  be  superior  to  all  former  works  on 
the  same  subject,  but  o«ight  to  approxt. 
mate  excellence.  Its  information  should 
be  copious  and  correct,  its  style  perspi- 
cuous and  chaste,  and  its  embellish- 
ments executed  with  taste  and  accuracy* 
We  proceed  to  show  how  far  these  ob- 
jects have  been  accomplished.  The  pro« 
minent  subjects  of  consideration  and  nar- 
rative iti  this  volume  are,  an  historical 
review  of,  with  observations  on  the  an^ 
tiquity  of  the  common  law  of  England ; 
also  an  account  of  its  parliaments ;  its 
public  law  offices  and  officers ;  with  de- 
scrtpttoos  of  the  creation,  dress,  salaries, 
fcc.  pf  the  justices  of  the  king's  courts 
im  Westminster-hall.  We  are  next  made 
acquainted  with  the  modes  of  trial  in 
c;ases  civil  and  criminal,  bv  }ury,  com* 
bat.  Ere,  and  water,  ordeal,  and  wager 
of  law.  Mr.  Herbert  next  describes  Uie 
antiquities  of  the  inns  of  court  and  chan- 
cery, under  the  heads — **  Origin  and 
customs  of  the  several  courts.  Inner 
Temple,  Middle  Temple,  Inns  of  Chan- 
cery belonging  to  the  Temples,  Lincoln's 
Inn,  Inns  o£  Chancery  belonging  to  Lin- 
coln's'Innt  Gray's  inn.  Inns  of  Chan- 
cery belooeing  to  Gray's  Inn,  Serjeant's 
Inn ;"  ana  concludes  the  volume  with  a 
dissertation  on  the  antiquity  and  dignity 
of  Serjeant  at  law. 

Considering,  however,  that  a  full  re- 
view o#  all  the  above  particulars  would 
satisfactorily  occupy  toree  or  four  larj^ 
volumes  of  le^fal  history,  and  that  it  is 
comprized  within  the  compass  of  one 
octavo  volume,  printed  open,  much  cm^ 
not  be  expected,  either  with  respect  to 
^ftttnt  q{  information,  or  a  regular  dt* 
duction  of  evests.  The  edttor  has, 
however,  givta  the  substance  of  an  ex* 
pensive  and  interesting  work,  smd  occa^ 
SYonallf  iiitxTMhiced  a  few  remarks  oe 
descriptions,  which  may  be  found  of 
someutilicy,  and  wiQ  certainly  tecom«> 
pence  the  reader  for  an  attentive  p^rosaL 
Afttr  thf  aodeit  apotogies  vrtuch  be  has 


given  tn  the  advertisement,  we  forbear  to 
scrutinise  his  work  with  minute  particu- 
larity :  thouj^h  we  cannot  account  forhis 
want  of  precision  in  leaving  out  the  his- 
tory of  SvmomPi  Inn,  altogether.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Stow,  and  surely  ought 
not  to  have  been  omitted  in  a  work  ex- 
pressly appropriated  to  the  subject. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  extract, 
we  lay  before  the  reader  another  quota- 
tion, as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  author's 
general  style«  and  of  his  mode  of  com- 
ntonicating  his  id«as,  in  describing  tlte 
aoti^uity  of  the  court  of  Chancery. 

"  It  is  the  opinion  of  seveml  learned  men, 
as  C^ambtlen,  Dr.  Cowell,  in  Ins  Interpreter^ 
&c.  that  this  court  htd  \t»  name  originally 
from  certain  bars  of  wood  or  iron,  laid  Ofie 
over  another  crosswise  like  a  lattice,  with 
which  it  was  environed  to  keep  off  the  pres« 
of  people,  and  yet  afl'ord  a  view  to  the  ofiiceri 
who  pre<iidcd  therein,  such  gates  or  cross- 
bars oeing  by  the  Ijatins  called  cancetli, 
which,  aa(  sonic  think,  was  the  rca^^on  why 
those  places  that  were  only  peculiar  lo  the 
priest,  beine  by  the  appointment  of  pope 
Felix  severed  from  the  body  of  our  churches 
for  that  purpose,  with  certain  grates  or  lat- 
tices, were  called  chancels. 

"  It  has  been  thought  that  the  chancellor's 
office  originally  was  to  register  the  acts  atui 
decrees  of  the  judges,  fui  cuntcribendis  H  ex- 
dpicndis  judicium  ec/tf  dani  opvram,  as  say.'* 
Luf>anu^.  Pytheus  also  supposes  that  ne 
was  anciently  the  same  as  wc  now  call  ^e- 
cretartus.  But  the  office  and  name  of  chan- 
cellor, however  derived,  was  certainly  known* 
hot  only  iu  tliis  kingdom,  but  in  tne  courts 
of  (be  Homan  emperors,  where  it  originally 
sL-ems  to  have  signtfiod,  according  to  the 
above  opinions,  a  chief  scribe  or  secretary* 
who  was  afterwards  invested  with  several  ju- 
dicial powers,  and  a  general  superintendeocy 
of  the  rest  of  the  officers  of  the  prince. 

**  With  respeet  to  its  antiquity  in  this 
realm,  it  is  no  less,  as  the  Icamcd  Seldea 
conceives,  than  the  time  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian monarch  Ethelbert ;  for  a  charter  of  his  to 
the  church  of  Canterbury,  bearing  date  A.  D. 
tf05,  amongst  other  witnesses  thereto*  men- 
tions Aufejnundus.referendafitts:  where  '  fc- 
/ercndariust*  says  he,  •  may  well  stand  for 
canccliarius  }*  and  that  the  office  ot  both  (as 
the  words  applied  to  the  court)  '  is  used  in^ 
the  Codt,  Novclisr  amd  story  of  the  declintoa 
empire,  signifying  an  officer  who  received 
petitions  and  supplications  to  the  king,  and 
made  out  his  writs  and  mandates  as  a  cuttvg 
iegisi  for  though,*  says  be,  *  there  wete  di^ 
vers  refitfendtrii,  as  sometimes  thirteen,  then 
eiaht,  then  more  again,  and  so  divens  chan- 
eeuors  in  the  empire}  yet  one,  especiaUy  here 
eacerdsin^  an  office  et  die  nature  of  th6se 
many,  might  vtU  be  styled  bf  eiihei  of  those 
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Tlie  volume  contains  twenty-four  en- 
gravings; some  of  ^chichy  representing 
the  interior  views  of  the  halls>  are  neatly" 
engraved,  and  display  a  few  interesting 
specimens  of  ancient  architecture  ;  but 
iLe  greater  portion  of  the  plates  are 
not  only  of  uninteresting  subjects,  but  so 


badly  drawn  and  engraved,  that  they 
disgrace  the  book,  though  at  the  same 
time  they  enhance  its  price.  The  artists^ 
however,  seem  mhamed  of  their  works, 
and  therefore  have  suppressed  tlieir 
names. 


Art.  XIIL  Picture  of  Worthtng\  to  nvhicb  is  addcd^  an  Acemnt  of  Arundel  anJ  Shore^ 
bam,  uith  other  Parts  of  the  surrounding  Country •  By  John -Evans,  A.  Mm,  8vo. 
pp.  118. 


-  WORTHING,  a  small  fishing-town 
on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  has  of  late  been 
resorted  to  by  our  summer  idlers  for  re- 
laxation and  sea-bathing.  It  had  not, 
however,  attracted  the  notice  of  a  topo- 
grapher, till  Mr.  Evans  visited  the  place 
in  July  last,  and  determined  to  become 
its  historian.  .  Worthing,  in  the  space  of 
a  few  years,  has  become  an  asse^nblage 
cf  lodging-houses,  and  is  furnished  with 
hot  and  cold  sea  baths  and  bathing 
machines ;  it  possesses  two  circulating 
libraries,  to  supply  the  longings  of  the 


imagination,  and  two  hotels  kept  by  two 
widows  of  the  names  of  Hogsflesh  and 
Bacon,  to  scare  away  the  Jews,  and  mi- 
nister to  the  cravings  of  Christian  sto- 
machs. The  neighbourhood  presents 
but  few  attractions*  either  to  the  anti- 
quary or  lover  of  the  picturesque ;  and 
even  Mr.  Evans,  diligent  as  he  has  been 
in  gleaning  every  scrap  of  information 
which  was  to  be  nad,  has  not  been  able 
to  complete  his  little  volume  without 
wandering  to  Steyning  and  ArundeL 


Art.  XIV.  Observations  on  a  short  Tour  made  in  the  Summer  of  1803  to  the  Western 
Highlands  of  Seofland:  intenfened  laitb  original  Pieces  of  Desert ftive  and  Efistolary 
Poetry.  8vo.  pp.208. 


THIS  tourist  commencing  the  account 
of  his  journey  in  Warwickshire,  proceed- 
ed through  Derbyshire,  the  Craven  dis- 
trict of  Yorkshire,  the  picturesque  part 
of  Cumberland,  to  the  falls  of  the  Clyde, 
sear  Lanark.  Hence  he  went  by  Glas- 
gow* Loch  Lomond,  and  the  West  High- 
fainds,  to  Fort  William  ;  then  passing  in 
an  eastern  direction,  he  coasted  the  sou- 
thern shore  of  Loch  Ness  to  Inverness, 
and  proceeded  throujrh  the  Mid  High- 
lands and  Perth  to  Edinburgh,  and  re- 


entered England  at  Carlisle,  where  the 
journal  ceases. 

We  could  not  have  thought  it  possible 
for  a  man  of  education  to  describe  the 
interesting  scenes  included  in  diis  itine- 
rary in  so  tasteless  and  thoroughly  un- 
interesting a  manner  as  characterizes  the 
work  before  us.  .The  verses,  for  we  will 
not  profane  the  name  by  calling  them 
poetry,  are  consistent  with  the  rest  of 
the  book,  being  entirely  worthless. 


Art.  XV.  'A  Sporting  Tour  through  the  Northern  Parts  of  England^  avd greni  Part  of 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  /](y  Colonel  Thornton,  ofTbomvtUeRoyalin  TorLbire. 
4to.  pp.312. 


NO  man  is  better  known  in  the  sport- 
ing world  than  colonel  Thomtofi*  la 
the.  republic  of  letters  he  is  novvs  homo^ 
an  unknown  candidate  for  fame,  who 
has  no  previous  claim  to  distinction,  and 
must  take  his  rank  according  to  thcjnan- 
ner  in  which  he  supports  his  new  cha- 
racter. But  ill  would  it  become  a  bench 
of  critics  to  refuse  a  stranger  a  courteous 

freeting.  Stem  and  unrelenting  must 
e  the  brow  which  can  meet  v^ritn  a  sul- 
len frown,  the  good  humour  and  hila- 
rity, the  frankness  and  ease,  the  unaf- 
fected politeness  of  heart,  and  the  en- 
thusiastic warmth  in  a  favourite  pursuit 


which  appear  in  whatever  that  stranger 
says  or  does.  He  comes,  moreover, 
without  disguise.  He  assumes  no  air  of 
learned  importance,  but  fairly  tells  us 
what  he  is.  For  the  execution  of  his 
professed  design,  he  possessed  every  pos« 
sible  advantage.  His  fortune  enabled, 
and  his  spirit  inclined  him  to  conduct  it 
IB  a  princely  style.  That  nothing  might 
be  wanting  to  ensure  its  sutcess,  ne  hired 
a  house  in  the  centre  of  the  most  exten- 
sive native  woods  and  the  wildest  moun- 
tains of  the  Scotch  Highlands,  and  en* 
gaged  a  cutter  to.satl  from  York  to  For- 
res, the  nearest  port  to  his'inteuded sum- 
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ftier*^  resiJence.  On  board  this  vessel 
he  embarked  two  boats  to  navigate  the 
lakesy  l^ith  a  complete  camp  equipage, 
guns,  dogs,  hawks,  fishing-rods,  nets, 
beans,  oatmeal,  a  captain  or  master,  two 
sailors,  a  falconer,  waggoner,  groom, 
boy,  and  last,  though  not  least,  we  will 
not  say  in  love,  but  in  esteem  and  use- 
fulness, a  female  domestic,  "  whose  so- 
licitations to  go  he  could  not  resist,  and 
who,  he  thinks  it  justice  to  acknowledge, 
outvied  in  spirit  even  the  men."  One 
of  the  boats  he  named  the  Ville  de  Paris, 
and  the  other  the  Gibraltar ;  for  he  loves 
to  speak,  as  well  as  to  act,  upon  a  large 
scale.  Through  the  whole  of  the  expe- 
dition^  he  accordingly  issued  his  orders 
in  the  language  of  a  commander  in  chief, 
makes  regular  returns  of  the  killed  in 
each  day's  engagement,  calls  his  |horses 
cavalry,  sleeps  part  of  the  summer  un- 
der canvas,  gives  names  in  honour  of 
his  friends  to  some  lakes  which  are  too 
small  to  have  a  place  in  Ainslie's  nine 
sheet  map  of  Scotland,  and  speaks  with 
as  much  exultation  of  having  been  the 
first  navigator  on  one  of  them,  as  was 
felt  by  lieutenant  Grant,  whose  voyage 
of  discovery  we  have  reviewed  in  a  for- 
mer part  of  our  present  volume,  when 
he  had  made,  what  was  never  before  at- 
chieved,  a  successful  passage  through 
Bass's  Straits  from  the  west.  Nor  does 
he  forget  to  tell  of  what,  how  much, 
and  with  what  glee  he  eat,  after  the  toils 
and  perils  of  the  day  :  in  imitation,  no 
doubt,  of  Homer's  heroes ; 

;'  Whose  greatest  actions  we  can  find 
Arc  that  they  did  their  work;  and  diu'd/' 

The  colonel  had  originally  entertained 
an  idea  of  being  a  party  in  the  voyage 
himself,  but  afterwards  preferred  a  land 
journey  as  affordinp  more  opportunities 
of  employing  the  talents  of  Mr.  Gerrard, 
a  young  artist,  formerly  ^upil  to  Mr. 
Gilpin,  wliom  he  had  engaged  to  draw 
the  different  kinds  of  game,  and  **  to 
take  views  of  such  scenes  as  are  best 
adapted  to  sport.'* 

On  the  5th  of  June  the  campaign  com- 
menced, and  the  sporting  jirmy  marched 
towards  the  place  of  its  finfil  destination, 
by  a  kind  of  circuitous  route  through 
Bcdal,  Richmond,  Darlington,  Durham, 
Newcastle,  and  Wooleshaugh-head,  of  all 
which  places  colonel  Thornton  gives  con- 
cise and  lively  descriptions.  As  yet  he 
had  seen  nothing  to  call  his  prowess  into 
action  :  but  when  he  came  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Cheviot,  which,  by  a 
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mistake  probably  of  a  transcriber,  Is  mis'- 
pelt  Teviot,  our  eager  sportsman  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  skirmish  a 
little  in  a  stream  which  takes  its  rise  on 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  which  he 
calls  by  the  same  name.  Edinburgh  in- 
troduces him  to  the  society  of  some  old 
friends ;  and  Glasgow,  where  he  had 
received  part  of  his  education,  recals 
to  his  memory  the  studies  and  amuse- 
ments of  his  youth.  The  neighbour- 
hood  of  Loch  Lcmond  is  the  scene  of 
more  active  operations,  and  a  kind  of 
desultory  warfare  is  carried  on  at  Tay- 
mouth,  Dunkeld,  Blair  Athol,  and  Dal- 
nacardoch,  till  on  the  lOih  of  July  the 
party  arrived  at  Raits  in  Strath-Spey,  op- 
posite to  Cairngouram,  and  not  far  from 
the  venerable  forests  of  Rothcmurchus 
and  Glenmore.  The  lovers  of  moun- 
tain scenery  in  all  its  savage  wlldness 
will  deeply  regret  that  since  the  time 
when  tills  tour  was  made,  the  latter  has 
been  nearly  stripped  of  its  native  wood^ 
and  in  consequence  the  number  of  reel 
deer  greatly  diminished.  It  was  with 
equal  mortification  that  we  ourselves,  a 
few  months  since,  saw  advertised  for 
sale  the  charming  woods  on  the  banks 
of  the  Findhorn  near  Dulsie  bridge,  of 
which  we  had  lately  taken  leave  with  a 
sigh,  extorted  from  us  by  the  .thought:- 
that  we  should  probably  never  see  them 
again,  but  lightened  by  the  fond  per- 
suasion that  they  wriuld  still  flourish 
year  after  year,  to  brigliten  many  a  de- 
lighted eye,  and  to  quicken  tlie  move- 
ments of  many  an  enraptured  heart. 

The  jovial  band  continued  at  Raits,  or 
encamped  at  no  grea*:  distance,  scouring 
the  country  with  hawks  and  guns,  fish- 
ing the  streams  and  lakes,  and  closing 
the  labours  of  tlie  day  with  delicious 
dinners  or  suppers,  prepared  by  the 
hands  of  "  a  good  cuukt'^  and  received 
with  a  peculiar  relish,  in  consequence  of" 
appetites  which  had  been  whetted  to  ex- 
treme sharpness  by  the  pure  air  of  the 
highland  mountains,  till  the  beginning 
of  October,  when  the  weather  becom- 
ing l^ss  pleasant,  and  the  grouse  grow- 
ing very  wild,  colonel  Thornton  began 
to  think  of  his  winter  quarters  at  Thorn- 
ville,  and  returned  to  England  by  the 
way  of  Izivcrness,  the  line  of  the  forts, 
Inverary,  Glasgow,  Hamilton,  Edin- 
burgh»  and  Kelso.  In  this  route  he 
found  some  sport  in  pursuit  of  game, 
and  much  romantic  scenery  on  which  he 
bestows  its  merited  applause ;  but  un- 
accounubly  passes  over  in  silence  Loch 
Ee 
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Leven  and  Loch  Creran,  which  he  must 
have  seen,  and  which  afford  a  more 
striking  combination  of  beauty,  gran- 
deur, and  sublimity  than,  perhaps,  any 
other  part  of  the  western  highlands. 

We  hare  been  diligent,  or,  as  many 
of  our  readers  will  probably  think,  idle 
enough  in  our  perusal  of  the  work,  to 
mark  down  with  our  pen  the  numbers 
of  the  killed  as  they  stand  in  the  returns 
which  generally  close  the  account  of 
crery  day'^  exploits.  And  that  our  la- 
bour may  not  be  altogether  lost,  we  will 
lay  the  result  before  the  public.  Trout, 
1063~pike,  135— perch,  191— salmon,  9 
—char,  1,  caught  July  10,  m  a  small 
lake  near  Dalnacardoch;  an  uncommon 
circumstance,  colonel  Thornton  not  hav- 
ing heard  during  his  stay  in  the  hi^h« 
lands  of  any  fisher  who  had  been  so  K>r- 
tunate  as  to  kill  a  fish  of  this  kind  either 
byJly  or  worm — eels,  10 — moor-game, 
882— black-game,  lO—ptarmigans,  19 — 
partridges,  83-snipes,  6— wild-ducks,  66 
— mallard,  1 — scart,  1 — plover,  15— sea- 
gulls, 4f.-dottrel,  1 -goat-sucker,  1-raven, 
1 — sea  magpie,  1— -hares,  6 — ^roebuck,  1. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  whole  amount, 
for  there  is  no  detailed  return  of  some 
days,  when  it  appears  that  considerable 
slaughter  was  made.  As  colonel  Thorn- 
ton saw  no  cocks  of  the  wood  (tetrao 
urogallus)  in  the  forests  of  Glenmore 
and  Rotheniurclius,  we  may  conclude, 
that  Mr.  Pennant  is  right  in  sming  that 
there  are  none  south  of  the  river  Beau- 
ley.  We  were  disappointed  m  the  num- 
ber of  black  game  and  ptarmigans,  the 
foiiner  of  which,  at  least,  we  expected 
would  have  been  found  in  greater  abun- 
dance- 
Colonel  Tliornton  has  a  strong  relish 
fnr  every  species  of  rural  amusement, 
but  his  favourite  diversion  seems  to  be 
fishirfjG^ ;  and  we  v^ere  not  a  little  sur- 
^r:£ed  when  we  read  that  he  employed  in 
It  not  only  the  usual  implements,  but 
such  unlikely  assistants  as  fox-hounds. 
Onr  surprise,  however,  and  the  incli- 
nation to  incredulity  which  attended  it, 
entirely  vanished,  as  is  usually  tlie  case, 
when  the  matter  was  properly  explained. 
Our  readers  shall  have  the  explanation 
fn  his  own  words. 

*'  To  onkr  to  describe  this  mode  of  fishing, 
it  m^y  b«  necessary  to  »ay,  that  I  make  u»e 
of  pieces*  of  cork  o(  a  conical  form,  and 
having  several  of  these  all  dlAerently  painicd, 
and  named  after  favourite  hounds,  triilitig 
wajjors  ire  made  on  their  success,  which 
raiheradds  to  (he  Spirit  of  the  spoit.' 


"  The  mode  of  baiting  them  is,  byplactiif 
a  h'v^  bait,  which  bangs  at  the  end  of  a 
line,  of  one  yard  and  a  half  long,  fastened 
only  so  slightly,  that  on  the  pike*s  striking 
two  or  three}  aids  more  may  run  off  lo  enable 
him  to  gorge  his  bait.  If  more  lirfe  is  used, 
it  will  prevent  the  sport  that  attends  his  diving 
and  carrying  under  water  the  honnd  ;  which 
beine  thas  pursued  in  a  boat,  down  wind, 
(which  they  always  take)  affords  very  excel* 
lent  amusement ;  and  where  pike,  or  large 
perch,  or  even  trout  are  in  plenty,  before  ili« 
hunters,  if  1  may  so  term  these 'fi:»hers,  have 
run  down  the  nrst  pike,  others  are  seen 
coming  towards  ihcm,  with  a  velocity  pro- 
portionable to  the  fish  that  is  at  them. 

**  In  a  fiiM?  summer's  evening,  with  a  |»1ea^ 
sant  party,  I  have  had  excellent  diversion^ 
and  It  TS,'in  fact,  the  most  adapted,  of  any. 
for  ladies,  whose  company  gives  a  gits  to  io 
all  parties." 

As  an  instance  of  hts  ardour  in  this 
pursuit,  and  also  because  it  is  curious  in 
ftself,  we  have  selefted  his  rdation  of  a 
viAorions  cont^twith  the  monarch  of 
the  stream. 

••  July  30. — ^Day  changeable  and  stormy. 
After  breakfast  went  again  to  Loeh  AJva, 
having  got  a  large  quantity  of  fine  trout  for 
bah  ;  but  for  many  nours could  not  obtain  a 
rise.  Captain  Waller  bivited  the  fox-bound >, 
and  as  his  boat  was  to  be  sent  forw^ard,  I 
came  down  to  hbn,  liaving  killed  a  very  fine 
pike  of  above  twenty  pounds,  the  only  one 
1  thought  we  had  left  m  the  loch^  The  cap* 
tain  came  on  board,  arwl  we  trolled  together, 
without  success,  for  some  time,  and,  exa- 
nriining  the  fox-hounds,  found  no  fish  at 
them.  At  length,  1  discovered  one  of  theni 
which  had  been  missing  though  anxiously 
souj;hi  for,  from  ihc  first  time  ot  our  coming 
lieri! :  il  was  /uicommonly  wdl  baited,  an2 
1  wdb  apprehensive  tliat  some  pike  had  run  it 
undernt'aih  a  tree,  by  which  means  botli  fi^h 
imkJ  iiound  would  be  losl.  On  coming  nearer, 
I  clearly  .saw  thai  il  was  tlie-  same  one  whicii 
hid  been  misbins;,  that  the  line  was  nm  oft*, 
and,  by  its  coiitiuuin<^  fixed  in  the  middle  of 
the  lake,  I  made  no  doubt  but  some  uion-' 
stroitH  fisli  was  ut  it.  I  was  desirous  thai 
captain  \VallfT,  who  had  not  met  with  any 
success  that  mortiine,  should  take  it  up, 
which  he  accordingTv  did,  when,  looking 
below  the  stern  of  the  boat,  I  saw  a  famous 
fellow,  whuse  weight  could  not  be  less  than 
|)etween  iwonty  atid  thirty  pounds.  But 
notwithstanding  the  great  eautton  the  can* 
t&in  observed,  before  the  Tandinjj-net  could 
he  used,  he  made  a  «hoot  carrying  off  two 
yards  of  cord. 

•*  As  soon  as  we  had  recovered  from  the  con- 
sternation this  accident  occasioned,  I  ordered 
the  boat  to  cruize  3d)ont<  for  the  chance  of 
his  taking  me  again,  which  I  have  known 
frct]u;:iif!y  to  happen  with  pike,  who  are 
wonderfully  bold  and  voracious  :  on  the  se- 
cond trip,  I  saw  a  very  large  fish  come  a 
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tne»  and  collecting  mv  line,  I  felt  I  bad  him 
fairly  hooked  ;  bull  thought  hehad  run  him- 
self tight  round  some  root,  his  weight  seemed 
so  dead  :  we  rowed  up,  therefore,  to  the 
spot,  where  he  soon  convinced  me  he  was  at 
libertv,  bV  running  Ine  so  far  into  the  lake, 
that  I  htd  not  one  inch  of  line  more  to  give 
him.  The  senahu,  foreseeing  the  conse- 
quences of  my  situation,  rowed,  with  great 
expedition,  towards  the  fish,  which  now  rose 
about  seventy  yards  from  us,  an  absolute 
wonder  I  I  relied  on  ray  tackle,  which  I 
knew  was  in  every  respect  excellent,  as  I  had. 
In  consetjnence  of  the  lar^e  pike,  killed  ilie 
dny  before,  put  on  hooks  and  gimp,  adjusted 
with  ^reat  care  ;  a  precaution  which  would 
have  been  thought  superfluous  in  I^ondon^ 
'os  it  cerlajiily  was  for  most  lakes,  though, 
here,  barely  equal  to  my  fish.  Afier  playmg 
him  for  sotne  time,  I  ga\'e  the  rod  to  captain 
Waller,  that  he  might  have  the  honour  of 
landing  him  ;  for  lihought  him  quite  ex- 
hausted, when  to  our  surprise,  we  were 
again  constrained  to  follow  the  monster 
nearly  kcross  this  great  lake,  having  tlie  wind 
too  much  against  us.  The  whole  party  wenJ 
now  in  high  blood,  and  the  delightful  Ville 
de  Paris  ouile  manageable  5  frequently  lie 
flew  out  01  the  water  to  such  a  height,  that 
though  I  knew  the  uncommon  strength  of 
my  uckle,  1  dreaded  losing  such  an  extraor- 
tlinary  fish,  and  the  anxiety  of  our  little  crew 
^vas  equal  *o  mine.  After  about  an  hour 
and  a  quarter's  play,  however,  we  thought 
wc  might  safely  attempt  to  land  him,  which 
was  done  in  the  following  manner  :  Acv- 
fnarktt,  a  lad  so  called  from  ilie  place  of  his 
iiativitv,  who  had  now  come  to  assist,  I 
tordcrccl,  with  another  servant,  to  strip,  and 
Wade  in  as  far  as  possible^  which  they  readily 
did.  In  the  mean  time  I  took  the  land- 
ing net,  '.vhile  Captain  Waller,  judiciously 
abccndiii;i;  the  hill  al)OVe,  drew  him  gently 
lo\\-ards  us.  Fie  approached  the  shore  vcr) 
quietly,  and  wc  thoup;lit  him  quite  safe, 
when,  seeing hinjscif  surrounded  by  his  ene- 
tnlcs,  he  in  ;ui  insiant  made  a  last'detipi'rate 
eflon,  shot  into  the  dtfj)  ai.';iin,  aiid,  in  the 
v^iertiun,  threw  one  of  the  men  on  liis  back. 
His  immense  size  was  now  very  apparent  j 
^e  proceeded  with  all  due  caution,  and,  be- 
in^  rtnce  more  drawn  towurris  land,  I  tried  to 
get  his  head  into  the  net,  upon  effecting 
V'hich,  the  servants  were  ordered  to  seize  his 
tiil,  and  slide  him  on  shore  :  I  took  all 
imiginable  pains  tO  accomplish  this,  but  in 
Vain,  and  oegan  to  think  myself  strangely 
aukward,  when,  at  length,  having  got  Itis 
tnont  in»  1  discovered  that  the  hoop  of  ihtt 
net,  though  adapted  to  Very  large  pike, 
would  admit  no  more  than  t^at  part.  He 
^as,  however,  tomplelcly  spent,  and,  in  a 
few  moments,  we  landed  nim,  a  perfect 
monster!  He  was  st|xbbed  by  my  directions 
in  the  spinal  iharrmv,  witJi'  a  large  knife, 
^hich  BpMred  to  be  the  most  humane  nuin- 
ner  of  killing  him,  and  1  then  ordered  all 
the  signals  with  the  shy-sornpf^rs  to  bt  liK>isc* 


ed  i  and  the  whoop  re-echoed  through  the 
whole  range  of  the  Grampians.  On  opening 
his  jaws,  to  endeavour  to  take  the  hooks  from 
him,  which  were  both  fast  in  his  gorge,  so 
dreadful  a  forest  of  teeth  or  tushes,  I  think 
I  never  beheld :  if  I  had  not  had  a  double 
link  of  gimp,  with  twy  swivels,  the  depth 
between  his  stomach  and  mouth  would  have 
made  the  former  quite  useless.  H*s  measure- 
ment, accumtdy  taken,  was  Jiue  feet  Jour 
inches^  from  eye  to  fork. 

**  On  examining  him  attentively^  I  perceived 
that  a  very  laroc  ba^  hung  dt*ep  below  his  bel- 
ly, and,  tliinking  it  was  lower  than  usual 
with  other  pike,  I  concluded  that  thii  had 
been  deeply  fed  but  a  short  timt  before  lie 
was  taken.  After  exhibiting  him,  therefore^ 
to  several  gentlemen,  I  ordered  that  mv 
housekeeper,  on  whom  I  could  depend, 
should  have  him  carefully  opened  the  next 
day,  and  the  contents  of  his  stomach  be  re- 
served for  inspection  j  and  now  ordering  th« 
servahts  to  proceed  with  their  burden,  n-e 
returned  to  Avemore,  drank  tea,  aiid  after- 
wards went  on  to  Raits,  wliere  we  produced 
our  monster  for  inspection,  to  the  no  small 
gratification  of  the  spectators,  whose  curio* 
sity  had  been  strongly  excited  to  view  a  fish 
of  such  magnitude. 

"July  13. — Day  warm,  went  to  church, 
and  afterwards  had  a  large  party  to  dinner. 
Agreeable  to  the  orders  of  the  preceding  day, 
Mrs.  C.  opened  the  pike,  and  sent  to  us  tlic 
contents  of  his  stomach,  which,  tO  our  sur- 
prise, consi."<ied  of  part  of  another  pike  half 
digested.  The  tumour,  or  bag,  arose  from 
his  having,  no  doubt  many  years  since, 
gorged  a  hook,  which  seemed  to  us  better 
calculated  for  sea  than  ioxfrah-ivalcr  fishir.g. 
It  was  wonderfully  honey-comlxd,  but  ^tq^ 
from  rust,  so  that  I  cannot  doubt  its  having 
been  at  least  ten  years  in  his  belly.  His  hcjd 
and  hack  bone  I  ordered  to  be  j)rcseivcd  in 
the  best  manner  1  could  dcviscj  aud  the  rcj>t 
to  be  salted  down. 

•*  Tiie  u^iuht  of  this  fish,  judt;Ingby  tlie 
trones  we  had  with  us,  which  only  weigh 
twenty-nine  i.tjunds,  made  ui,  acctjrvling  to 
our  best  opinions,  estimate  him  at  btsLvveen 
forty-seven  and  forty-eight  pounds.*' 

Of  tlie  sport  afforded  by  hawking  the 
following  specimen  shall  sufiice. 

•'  We  rode,  and  the  falconer  attended 
with  a  cast  and  a  hulf  of  hawks,  one  of 
which  I  took  on  my  fist,  and  hunted,  to 
oblige  Mr.  D.  with  a  brace  of  my  pointers. 
The  road,  as  I  imagined,  he  would  6nd 
very  indifferent:  game  abounded.  'I  had 
long  resisted  the  solicitations  ofMr.  D.  to  fly 
a  hawk  whenever  we  happened  to  mark  in  a 
poult  near  us,  which  was  trequently  the  case. 
At  len{jth  wc  catne  so  near,  that  1  could  not 
deny  hun  this  breach  of  the  law,  in  a  conn- 
try  which  requires  none.  I  consented.  I)e* 
termined  to  follow  up  the  bird,  a  tercel  was 
unhnoded,  and  took  a  very  handsome  place^ 
aud  killed  his  bird  at  the  £fst  fii^t.    Having 
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once  broken  the  law,  grown  bf  Idcr  in  iniqui- 
tv,  as  is  usuaUy  the  case,  v/c  stuck  at  no- 
thinp;,  and  had  a  very  pleasant  day's  snort  in- 
deed 5  for  the  hawks  were  well  broke  in  to 
ptarmigans,  and  flewwell.  We  killed  tvveiitv- 
tvvo  birds,  and  had  a  mobt  incomparable  flignt 
at  a  snipe,  one  of  the  best  I  ever  saw,  for 
full  sixteen  minutes.  Tlie  falcon  flew  dt-- 
Ij^htfullv.  but  the  snipe  got  into  a  small 
juniper-bush  near  us,  her  only  resource.  I 
ordered  the  tercel  to  be  leached  dawn,  and  1 
took  the  other  falcon,  meaning  at  any  rate 
that  they  should  succeed  with  this  sni|)e. 
When  flushing;  it,  I  flew  my  falcon  from  the 
hood,  the  other  was  in  a  very  good  place, 
arid  on  the  falconer's  head.  A  dreadful,  woll- 
jitiaintained  flight  thev  had,  and  many  good 
bucklen  in  the  air.  At  length  they  brought 
her,  like  a  shot  from  the  clouds,  into  the 
same  juniper-bush  she  had  saved  herself  in 
before,  and  close  to  which  we  were  standing. 
Pluto  soon  stood  it,  and  so  closely,  that  I 
fortunately  took  it  alive ;  and  throwing  out 
a  moor-poult  to  each  falcon  as  a  reward,  and 
preventing,  bv  this  means,  the  two  hawks 
fighting  for  t"he  snipe  and  carrying  it  away, 
we  fed  them  up,  delighted  beyond  measure 
at  this  noble  flight.  We  miniited  them  very 
accurately,  both  times,  when  thev  took  to 
the  air,  and  the  last  flip;ht  was  eleven  mi- 
nutes ;  during  which  time,  moderately  speak- 
ing, ihcy  could  not  fly  less  than  nine  miles, 
besides  an  infinite  number  of  buckles,  or 
turns. 

**  The  falcons  being  hooded,  and  the  tercel 
not  quite  fed  up,  it  was  propobtHl  by  the 
falconer,  keen  after  blood,  iliat  \  should  give 
him  a  flight  with  the  snipe.  This  we  thought 
ungenerous,  after  having  afiordtdus  so  much 
sport.  We  marked  him  so,  tiuii  we  might 
know  him  again,  should  he  over  cnnjc  into 
our  hands,  and  gjave  him  his  rcpritvo,  and 
turned  him  off".  He  flew  very  stifl"  indeed, 
but  would  soon  recover,  as  he  had  received 
only  a  very  slight  stroke  from  one  of  the  fal- 
cons. I  once  saw  a  falcon  of  mine  hawking 
near  Thornville,  with  captain  Rarlow,  at 
one  stroke  cut  a  snipe  in  two  parts,  so  ihut 
they  fell  separate." 

The  description  of  the  only  raven 
which  fell  in  the  whole  campaign  we 
think' worth  transcribing, 

••  As  we  thus  sauntered  along  by  a  very 
lonely  spot,  a  raVea»  ragged  in  his  phimagc, 
rose  quite  near  nie:  I  shot  at  him,  and 
plainly  saw  I  had  wounded  him  severely,  but 
tie  turned  round  tlie  shoulder  of  a  hill,  so 
that  I  soon  lost  sight  of  him  :  as  I  knew  he 
coOld  not  attempt  to  leave  the  island,  I 
watched  mv  opjiortunity  anxiously,  which 
he  perceived,  ana  moved  on  mucli  cut.  De- 
termined, however,  to  destroy  him,  we  hal- 
looed, when  Mr.  Gerrard  coming  up  to  nic, 
pointed  out  the  place  he  seemed  to  liglit  at, 
and  having  got  near  the  spot,  undiscovered, 
he  rqse,  and  I  dropped  him. 

"  When  we  took  him  vp>  I  think  I  nfver. 


in  my  life,  saw  such  symptoms  of  dcCay,  th*» 
con.>c(|uence  of  extreme  old  age.  x\ll  hi* 
joints  were  rotted,   and  on   examining  his 

1)1  u mage,  we  found,  by  some  quills  of  the 
ast  year,  that  he  had  not  had  even  sulBcient 
strength  of  consliiulion  to  drive  them  to  their 
former  size.  E^e^y  symptom  convinced  inc 
that,  finding  his  powers  unequal  to  procure 
him  his  necessary  subsistence,  he  had  dis- 
covered this  island,  where  he  knew  he  might 
feed  ivithout  much  diilicuky  on  the  plenty  of 
eggs  and  young  water-fowl." 

But  colonel  Tliornton  is  not  a  mere 
sportsman.  He  was,  by  no  means,  a 
careless  observer  of  the  rocks,  tlie  woods, 
and  the  waters^  the  delightful  scenes  of 
his  diversion.  We  have,  indeed,  gene- 
rally observed  that  the  gentlemen  wha 
are  strongly  attached  to  field  exercise 
have  a  lively  relish  for  rural  grandeur 
and  beautf'.  This  may  in  part  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  strong  association 
which  is  naturally  formed  in  their  minds 
between  these  obje^s  and  their  favourite 
pleasures:  but  it  is,  perhaps,  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  gradual  developement  ,of 
those  internal  senses  which  in  many  cases 
continue  latent  through  life  for  want  of 
objects  and  occasions  to  call  them  into 
adliori.  Nor  does  the  colonel  possess 
merely  a  taste  for  picturesque  scenery. 
I  Ic  has  also  a  talent  for  clear  and  distinct 
description  which  does  not  often  fall  to 
the  lot  of  professed  writers.  By  a  few 
well  selected  master  strokes  he  gives  a 
lively  picture  of  the  view  from  Tay- 
mouth,  which  cannot  fail  to  produce  a 
pleasing  recollection  in  all  who  have 
ever  seen  it* 

<'  To  the  west,  the  eye  following  the  park* 
is  obliged  to  stop  and  admire  the  very  elegant 
subormnato  village  of  Kcnmore,  and  tire 
bridge,  over  which  is  seen  the  noble  Loch 
Tay,  its  banks  covered  with  wood  and  corn- 
fiel'ds.  I'hroogh  the^e .irc  indistinctly  vicwci 
the  two  excellent  roads,  leading  to  KiJlia, 
meandering  on  each  yidc  of  the  lake.  At  the 
end  of  thii  noble  sheet  of  water,  whose  tc»- 
mination  is  happily  interrupted  by  the  bold 
brcasl  of  a  hill  pushing  itsvH  into  the  lake, 
and  breaking  the  lines,  is  seen  very  faintly 
J^n  More,  and  following  the  northern  ^hore^ 
^ises  the  hill  of  Lawrs.  looking  across  the 
park,  and  appearing  to  ascend  from  the  river, 
lost  in  foliage,  rises,  in  variegated  splendour, 
the  smilihg  hill  of  Drummond,  and  above 
it,  ckikiinig  pre-eminence  overall  surround- 
ing ubj«ct>,  is  seen  the  cloud«capt  Shehel* 
lion." 

The  description  of  the  vale  of  Spej 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Raits  is  more 
finished,  and  enriched  with  a  greater  va* 
ricty  of  objects. 
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••  Immediately  beneath  the  Raits  is  a  flat,  of 
near  three  miles  long,  having  large  meadows, 
intermixed  with  wood  And  corn,  and  gentle 
risings,  many  of  their  surfaces  covered  with 
trees;  others  partially  so,  with  weeping 
birches  bcattered,  eitlier  over  a  fine  verdure, 
or  the  purple  bloom  of  the  heather. 

"  In  the  centre  of  this  enchanting  vale  runs 
the  windins  Spey  :  a  little  beyond  Haldncs- 
peck,  the  beautiful  Loch  Incfi,  an  expanse 
of  water,  three  miles  lonjr  and  two  broad, 
through  which  the  Spey  runs,  bursts  at  once 
upon  the  eye,  varied  with  all  the  softer  beau- 
ties which  nature  can  exhibit.  Numbers  of 
apparent  islands  are  dispersed  over  tliii  lake, 
chiefly  of  the  same  elevated  forms  as  little • 
knolls,  and  wooded  in  the  same  manner  : 
others  again  just  |)ecp  above  the  surface,  and 
are  tufted  with  trees  ;  some  are  so  happily 
disposed^  as  to  form  magnificent  vistas  be- 
tween. 

"  Continue  our  ride  over  a  flat,  dusky 
moor,  half  a  mile  long,  the  soil  a  iinc  red 
gravel,  passing  by  Loch  Alva,  so  famous  for 
its  pike,  which  we  leave  on  the  left  ."nothing 
can  eqoal  the  contrast  of  the  ne.Kt  five  miles 
to  Avcraore. 

•*  Following  the  banks  of  the  Sjjey,  a  most 
romantie  and  oeautiful  scene  unfolds  itself; 
woods  of  weeping  birch,  white  thorn,  aspiu, 
mountain-ash,  and  oak,  intermixed  with  ju- 
xiipcn,  grey  rocks,  but  open  enough  in  all 
prts  to  admit  a  sight  of  the  water,  wantotdy 
forming  itself  into  apparent  lakes  ;  the  whole 
nmch  enriched  by  three  pretty,  neat,  white 
villas.  Sometimes  the  way  was  straight  for 
a  considerable  distance,  and  ap))earea  like  a 
fine  and  rep^ular  avenue  ;  at  others,  it  waved 
on  the-  sides  of  the  gentle  declivities,  at  a 
pleasant  distance  from  the  water  ;  in  one 
part,  as  we  entered,  w.e  were  immersed  in  a 
wood,  so  dark,  that  the  very  sky  was  totally 
hid  from  us.  Nothing  here  could  equal  the 
beauty  of  the  road,  tvlrich,  quite  to  the 
uaier's  edge,  ran  perfectly  smooth  and  even; 
its  borders  covered  with  a Vme  velvety  verdure, 
while  the  iumiense  lar;j5C  weeping  birches, 
ivith  their  rough,  irregular  coating,  formed 
an  impenetrable  arch  above ;  here  and  there, 
to  the  left,  is  a  partial  view  of  the  overhang- 
iog  rocks,  as  wild  as  those  of  Sulvator.  lo 
the  right,  the  murmuring  Spey  glides  in 
curling  eddies,  and  falling  into  a  deep,  dark 
pool,  rendered  more  solemoi  if  1  may  use 
the  expression,  by  tiie  total  want  of  light, 
together  with  the  notes  of  the  dilfercut  cno- 
ristcrs  in  the  branches  above,  force  the  tra- 
veller to  stop  and  minutely  admire  their  coti- 
trasted  beauties.  No  efTcct  of  art  can  possi- 
bly equal  this  terrestrial  Paradise.  1  was  quite 
absorbed,  as  was  Mr.  P.  and  indulging  the 
diilereut  ideas,  crcatoil  bv  these  various  inimi- 
table charms,  we  proceeded  on  scarcely  speali- 
iug. 

'*The  road  .still  follows  the  Sp.'y,  whidi,  in 
aboiu  one  hundred  yards^  ua;ain  changes  her  ' 
form,  bvcnminp  now   as  terrific  as  slic  w.«s 
bcil^rt,  pacific.     Tin:  torrents   licr^*  breaking!; 


over  rugj»e<l,  detached  fragments,  which  have 
been  whirlwl  from  the  adjacent  mountains, 
mark,  and  but  too  distinctly,  the  devastation 
tljat  she  commits  when  swelled  and  enraged 
bythe-meltinj;  snows  or  heavy  rains,  at  which 
time  her  width  must  be  equal  to  a  small^arm 
of  the  sea,  no  doubt,  carrying  away  all  that 
shall  attempt  to  resist  her. 

"  In  about  two  hundred  yards,  at  the  end  of 
this  charming  avenue,  the  inn  at  Avemore 
opens  to  your  view,  situated  at  the  entraiice 
of  a  large,  wide,  even  plain,  bounded  by 
grey,  rocky,  stupendous  mountains,  and  in- 
termixed with  woods,  yellow  corn-fields, 
pastures,  and  black  unprofitable  heath.*' 

We  will  trespass  on  our  readers  by- 
giving  another  short  quotation  of  this 
kind,  as  it  affords  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  ready  submission  of  a  subordinate 
to  the  ruling  passion. 

**  As  we  Irad  no.  time  lo  spare,  Mr.  D* 
was  pleased  lo  order  his  horses,  and  at- ' 
tend  u?»  over  a  ridije  of  moors  that  divides 
Loch  I^mond  from  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  Here, 
as  we  ascended,  the  day  continuing  fine,  and 
the  soil  being  dry,  we  got  down  and  walked, 
and,  iji  a  few  n'linutes,  gained  a  peep  at  the 
magnificent  Loch  Ix)mond,  so  nignly  and 
deser\*edly  celebrated  by  all  travellers.  1  now 
recollected  the  view  behind  us,  and  desired 
my  friends  to  turn  round,  when  a  scene, 
worthy  the  pencil  of  Claude,  burst  on  the 
eye.  Heforc  us  lay  the  Frith  of  Clyde, 
crowned  wtih  shippmg;  beyond.  Port  Glas- 
gow, gilded  bv  ihe  rays  of  the  risitig  sun  ; 
nien  Greenock,  Gunock,  the  Isle  of  Bute, 
Hoseneath,  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Argyle, 
with  the  blue  hills  in  the  distance,  half  wrapt 
in  vapours  ;  n  landscape,  unequalled  almost 
by  any  1  ever  beheld ,  Carrying  the  eye  round 
to  admire  Loch  Lomond  again,  and  not  suf- 
ficiently satiated  with  either  view,  we  were 
about  t'i»  sit  down,  in  order  to  examitie  both 
more  minutely,  when  we  discovered  Pero, 
whom  we  had  not  attended  to  before,  point' 
ifig.  I  remembered  having  shot  two  brace 
and  a  half  of  blaek  cocks,  and  several  moor- 
game,  some  years  since,  on  this  very  ndgc ; 
and  1  hoped  this  paint  would  produce  black- 
game,  rather  ihan  i;roiise,  though  my  friends 
had  never  seen  eiiher,  and  were  exircmely 
anxious  to  gratifv  their  curiosity.  \Vc  soon 
came  up  to  the  dog,  who  still  maintained  his 
point ;  and  so  intere^iting  was  his  attitude 
to  Mr.  Gerrard,  that  he  immcdiatelv  srt 
about  preserving  it  by  a  sketch.  J  le  had  just 
accomplished  this,  when  Peio  moved  'for- 
ward, and,  after  footing  a  little,  wc  «;praiitT 
the  brood,  which  consisted  of  twelve  well- 
grown  grouse. 

•*  Air.  D.  much  pleased  with  the  dog's 
performance  here,  wished  us  a  goud 
morning,  and  we  descended  a  little  lower 
down  the  ridge,  to  a  spot  called  KrItsUf , 
where,  being  nearer  the  lake,   we  eoneei\ett 

the   \iew    vvouid   become  moriTluuvFc^MiiH. 
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V^Mle  Mr«  G«rnird  was  dramog,  I  took 
a  ride  ivith  Mr.  P.  to  show  hira  the  different 
glens  here.iboute,  which  are  so  finely  si- 
tuated for  woodcock-hawking,  that  I  have 
^tilled  with  my  hawks,  in  One  week,  no  ie$» 
than  forty-nine  woodcocks.*' 

The  ^hara^ters  and  manners  ©f  the 
Highlanders  are  pleasingly  pourtrayed 
m  tne  account  of  a  ball  given  by  colonel 
^'Pherson,  on  his  recovering  the  family 
estate,  which  h;id  been  forfeited  in  I745. 

*'  On  our  arriral,  we  found  a  laree  party  of 
gentlemen  already  assembled  ;  and  the  area 
iull  of  the  lower  class  of  the  clan  of  M'Phtr- 
son.  Other  gentlemy  were  likewise  usher- 
ing in  from^l  parts;  some  of  whom  came 
above  sixty  miles  :  so  happy  were  they  to 
testify  their  resard  for  the  present  possessor 
of  the  estate;  in  short,  no  words  can  express 
the  joy  that  was  exhibited  in  every  counte- 
nance. 

**  The  ladies  too,  not  that  I  think  itsiogu- 

*1ar,  seemed  to  me  to  enter  more  heartily,  if 

possible,  into  the  joys  of  the  day  than  the 

men  :  the  ioule  ensemble  made  thisi  scene  ia- 

tcres ting  enough. 

*'  At  most  public  meelrngs  there  are  some 
cCscontcuted  mortals,  who  rather  check  than 
inspire  mirth  ;  the  case  here  was  quite  the  re- 
verse; with  that  perfect  innocence  which 
abounds  in  the  HigHlapds,  joined  to  the  clan^ 
null  regard,  not  totally  removed  by  luxury 
and  kn»wledpi;e  of  the  world,  every  individual 
added  something,  and  exerted  himseli'to  pro- 
mote the  common  cause. 
^'  A\  five  o'clock  dinner  was  announced ; 
nnd  each  gentleman,  with  the  utmost  gal- 
lantry, liajided  in  his  tartain-drcssed  partner, 
ihc  tabic  was  covered  with  every  luxury  the 
vales  of  Badcnock,  Spey,  and  Locnaher 
could  produce,  aiid  a  very  substantial  enrer- 
tuiuintiit  it  was ;  j^ame  of  all  kind^,  and  veni- 
son in  abundance,  did  honour  to  Mr.  M'Lean, 
v»  ho  supplied  it. 

•*  1  hud  no  conception  of  any  rogm  at  Pit- 
rrialn  large  enoua;h  to  dine  one-tenth  of  the 
partv  ;  but  found  that  the  apartment  we  were 
ui,  though  low,  was  about  fifty  feet  lone;, 
•  nd  was  only  used,  being  a  malt-kihi,  on  such 
.  occasions. 

**  When  seated,  no  company  at  St.  James's 
ever  exhibited  a  greater  variety  of  gaudy  co^- 
lonrs,  the  ladies  being;  dressed  in  all  their 
Highland  pride,  each  followicg  her  own  fan- 
cy, and  v/tarinj^a  sbau'l  of  tartain  ;  this,  con- 
trasted by  the  other  paits  of  the  dress,  at 
candle-li|^bt,  presented  a  most  glaring  coup 

"The  dinner  being  removed,  was  succeed- 
ed by  a  dessert  of  Ilighland  fruits,  when,  I 
muy  venture  to  say,  that  •*  George  the  Third, 
and  long  may  he  reign,"  was  drank  with  as 
much  unfeigned  loyalty  as  ever  it  was  at 
London  ;  several  oiticr  toasts  vucre  likewise 
drank 'with  three  chetn,  and  re-echoed  by 


the  inferiors  of  the  clan  in  the  area  around, 
us. 

**  Tlie  ladies  gave  us  several  very  delifl;hful 
Erse  .songs  ;  nor  were  the  bagrpipcs  silent : 
they  played  many  old  Highland  tunes ;  and, 
among  others,  one  which  is,  I  am  told,  the 
test  of  a  piper's  abilities ;  for,  at  the  great 
meeting  of  the  pipers  at  Falkirk,  those  wlio 
cannot  play  it,  are  not  admitted  caudidatet' 
for  the  annual  prije  givep  to  the  best  per- 
former. After  the  ladies  had  retired,  the  wine 
went  round  plentifully ;  but,  to  the  honour 
of  the  conductor  of  this  festive  board,  every 
thing  was  regulated  w^h  the  utmost  pro* 
priety,  and,  as  we  were  in  possession  of  the 
only  room  for  dancing,  we  rose  the  earlier 
from  table,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  ladies,  who,  in  this  country,  are  still  more 
keen  dancers  than  those  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Britain. 

"  After  tea,  the  room  beioff  adjusted,  and 
the  band  ready,  we  leturBcd ;  and  the  mi- 
nuets bein^,  by  common  consent,  exploded,' 
danced,  wtth  true  Highland  spirit,  a  flpreat 
number  ^'  different  reels^i  some  of  which 
were  danced  witii  the  genuine  Highland  fling, 
—a  peculiar  kind  of  cut. 

**  It  is  astonishing  how  true  these  ladies  all 
dance  to  time,  and  not  without  grace :  they 
Avould  be  thought  good  dancers  in  any  assem- 
biy  whatever. 

"At  ten  o'clock  the  company  repaired  to 
the  terrace,  adjoining  to  the  nouse,  to  behold 
as  fine  a  3cene,  of  its  kind,  as  perhaps  ever 
was  exhibited. 

"  Bonfires  in  towns  are  only  simple  as- 
semblages of  inflammable  matter,  and  have 
nothing  but  the  cause  of  rejoicing  to  recom- 
mend them ;  but  here  the  country  people, 
vying  with  each  other,  had  gathered  large 
piles  of  wood,  ueat,  and  dry  heather,  on  the 
tops  of  the  dittcrent  hills  and  mountains, 
which,  by  means  of  signals,  being  all  lighted 
at  the  same  time,  formed  a  most  awful  and 
roagiiificeut  spectacle,  representing  so  many 
volcauos,  which,  owiWg  to  their  immense 
height,  and  the  night  bemg  totally  dark  and 
serene,  were  distinctly  seen  at  the  distance  of 
ten  mili^s  j  and,  while  our  eyes  were  gratified 
with  this  solemn  view,  our  ear»  were  no  less 
debghled  with  the  different  bagpipes  playing 
round  ua ;  when,  after  giving  inrce  cheers  to 
the  kine,  and  the  same  to  Mr.  Pitt,  &c.  we 
returneu  iuto  the  ball-room.  . 

"At  one  1  withdrew,  took  some  refresh- 
ment, and  then  returned  home,  highly  de- 
lighted at  having  passed  the  day  so  very 
agreeably." 

We  have  observed  a  few  mistakes  in 

the  name's  of  places,  &c.  occasioned  pro- 
bably by  the  length  of  time  since  the 
tour  was  performed,  though  there  is 
abundant  internal  evidence  that  much  of 
the  work  was  written  at  tlie  moment, 
when  every  impression  was  diJitinct  and 
vivid.   Crien  Larick,  betveeu  Loch  h^ 
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mond  and  Loch  Tay,  appears  under  the 
frenchified  form  of  Cree  in  La  Roche. 
It  is  the  Spean,  and  not  the  Brander, 
which  runs  under  High  Bridge,  in 
Lochaber.  The  assertion,  that  Dr«  SmoU 
let  ecected  a  monument  on  the  banks  of 
the  Leven  to  his  own  memory,  has  in  it 
inore  of  an  Irish  bull  than  that  of  truth. 
It  wasy  m  facti  erected  some  time  after 
bis  death,  by  a  relation  who  resided  near 
the  spot.  That  relation  is  since  dead ; 
and  the  monument,  when  we  saw  it  in 
1801»  was  fallen  into  neglect,  the  marble 


tablet  broken,  and  all  access  to  it  hedged 
up.  To  colonel  Thornton's  exclamation 
— "  O  vanitas  vanitatis,  5t  omnia  vanitas," 
we  may  add,  sic  transit  gloria  muudi  No 
naturalist,  we  believe,  will  subscribe  to 
colonel  Thornton's  opinion,  that  ptar- 
migans are  moor-game,  stinted  in  their 
growth,  and  varying  in  their  colour  from 
local  situation  only. 

The  work  is  embellished  with  several 
pleasing  and  very  accurate  views  from 
the  pencil  of  Mr.  Gerrard,  and  an  etching 
of  the  heath  or  black  cock  and  hen. 


Abt.  XVL  The  History  of  Cheltenham  and  its  Environs ;  including  an  Inquiry  into  tht 
Nature  and  Proferties  of  the  Mineral  Waters  ^  ^c.  ^c,  i!fc,  and  a  comise  View  of  the 
County  of  Qloucester.    8vo.  pp.  374-. 


THIS  volume,  we  must  inform  our 
readers  on  the  threshold,  is  what  is  gene* 
rally  called  a  guide  ;  but,  from  its  form, 
price,  and  the  publicity  of  the  place  to 
which  it  refers,  we  are  induced  to  pay 
more  attention  to  it,  than  such  works  are 
Vsually  entitled  to.  T^ic  confined  na- 
ture of  this  volume  opens  no  wide  field 
for  investi^tion;  and  the  desultory  sub- 
tects  alluded  to^  admit  of  little  embel- 
lishment. We,  hovever,  expect  in  local 
histories  and  j^uides,  judicious  selection, 
and  accuracy  of  statement.  The  as« 
sumption  of  the  t^sk  demands  the  one, 
and  locality  induces  the  expectation  of 
the  other.  When  these  are  not  properly 
attended  to,  we  strongly  lament  that 
every*  thing  under  tlie  name  of  a  guide, 
or  equivalent  title,  is  not  undertaken  by 
men  of  talents  and  learning-  We  eager- 
ly look  up  for  instruction  in  these  cases  ; 
and,  if  no(  properly  informed,  we  are 
not  only  dlisappointed  ourselves,  but  be- 
coQ)e  the  innocent  misleaders  of  others. 
Intelligent  writers  on  towns  and  dis- 
tricts, while  they  furnish  the  public  with 
appropriate  information,  may  also  con- 
siderably contribute  to  tne  general  stock 
of  topographical  knowledge.  But  such 
publications  are  too  generally  t}>e  pro- 
ductions of  persons  unable  to  fulfil  tnese 
necessary  requisites  :  so  that,  instead  of 
a  full  and  impartial  history  and  de- 
scription of  the  place,  yi\i\\  interesting 
details  of  its  ancient  and  present  state, 
relative  importance,  5cc.  we  are,  after  a 
yery  cursory  view,  Jed -away  to  distant 
places  for  the  pleasure  we  expected  to 
receive  on  tlie  spot ;  to  remote  scenes  for 
ihe  fulfilment  of  the  expectations  raided, 
9nd  the  local  guide  becomes  a  ramhlitig 
*'»r;erary 

This  volume  is  not  a  common  guide. 


^ither  In  size,  form,  or  substance.  It  is 
a  full  sized  pct;ivo,  assuming  the  title 
of  a  history,  and  dedicated  to  the  most 
noble  marquis  of  Worcester.  The  au« 
thor  is  a  Mr.  RuflF,  who  thus  Introduces 
l^imself  to  our  notice : 

"  X  hope  the  presumption  will  not  be  too 
great,  if  tne  present  volume  is  recominendud 
as  embracing  alt  the  information  that  will  be 
tookedfor,  in  a  work  purporting  to  he  us  well 
a  guide  as  a  lustory,^*    (klde  preface.) 

A  Cheltenham  Guide  was  published 
about  six  years  previous  to  this  by  a  Mr. 
Moreau,  who,  we  believe,  was  the  late 
master  of  the  ceremonies  there.  Mr* 
Ruflf  lias  taken  nearly  the  whole  of  that 
work,  and  very  modestly  observes,  "  that 
were  his  book  collated  with  Mr.  Mo* 
reau's,  more  would  appear  to  be  horrowtd 
from  him  than  1  am  prepared  to  allow,'*' 
He  "  freely  acknowledges  to  have  trans- 
cribed from  him  the  royal  tour,  part 
of  the  account  of  the  waters,  and  some 
few  of  his  multifarious  notes,"  which  he 
observes  were  selected  froni  Atkins  ana 
Rudder. 

Tlius,  after  transcrihingi  extracting^  &c.. 
he  wishes  to  acquit  himself  of  ptrrloin- 
'"g>  hy  casting  an  oblique  slur  upon 
the  preceding  author,  for  enrichin.i-  his 
work  with  observations  and  facts  taken 
from  the  celebrated  historians  of  the 
county.  We  strongly  dislike  arrogance, 
when  accompanied  by  notorious  pla- 
giarism. ,  The  work  is,  however,  pub- 
lisbed,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  give  an  out- 
line of  its  contents.  Mr.  RufF  com- 
mences with  a  brief  description  of  the 
situation  of  the  town,  and  a  dissertation 
on  the  origin  of  the  name,  which  occu- 
pies four  pages.  In  this  he  giv^s  us  his 
learned     derivation    pf    CheltenJiani — 
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**  The  town  undrr  the  rising  ground  or  hUU  J* 
Here,  as  the  leading  title  was  history f  we 
expected  much  Information,  and  some  of 
an  important  nature  we  have  received. 
We  are  told,  p.  5,  that,  «*  A.  D.  1219,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  manor  and 
hundred  were  granted  to  William  Long 
Espee,  (otherwise  Longsword,  a  natural 
son  of  Henry,  (we  suppose  the  Third,) 
by  the  celebrated  Fair  Rosamand),  who 
■was  afterwards  earl  of  Salisbury,  in  right 
of  his  wife  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  to 
William,  sen  of  Patrick  D'Eurieux,  first 
^arl  of  S:ilisbury.  In  the  seventh  year 
of  Henry's  reign,  William  Long  Espee 
leased  th'e  benefit  of  the  markets,  fairs, 
and  hundreds  of  Cheltenham,  to  the  m« 
habitants  of  the  town,  which  lease,  tliree 
years  afterwards,  was  renewed,  with 
ipertain  reserved  rents.  About  the  tenth 
year  of  tlie  same  reign.  Long  Espee 
<iied,  and  was 'succeeded  by  his  son  Wil- 
liam,' who  forfeited  his  estates  for  going 
out  of  the  realm  without  leave  from  the 
jnonarch.  William  was  slain  abroad  by 
tlie  Saracens ;  and,  his  only  son  dying 
an  infant,  the  tifle  became  extinct^  M\dfeii 
to  the  croivn.  Henry,  in  the.  twenty- 
seventh  oi  his  reign,  l^^S,  granted  the 
manor  of  Cheltenham,  in  dower,  to  his 
<iueen  Eleanor :  thus  were  the  same 
lands,  by  a  singular  train  of  events, 
granted  to  tlie  offspring  of  his  paramour, 
and  to  his  lawful  wife!**  We  at  first 
thought  III.  might  have  been  a  mistake 
for  II.  as  we  understood  that  Henry  IIL 
^as  the  religious,  and  Henry  II.  the  gal- 
lant, character:  but  the  date  of  1219, 
and  twenty-seventli  of  his  reign,  1243, 
as  well  as  other  circumstances,  put  it 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  III.  was  the  in- 
tended reading.  Yet,  in  vain,  we  sought 
to  find  the  labyrintli  at  Woodstock,  or 
the  interesting  memoirs  of  Rosamondf 
connected  witn  the  events  of  this  period. 
The  remains  of  tliat  unfortunate  lady, 
jf  report  of  the  place  be  true,  had  long 
silently  reposed  in  the  cloisters  of  God- 
stow,  Nor  can  we  understand  how  Chel- 
tenham could  have  been  granted  to  the 
abbey  of  Pischam  (FiscKim'j  in  Nor- 
mandy, 1252  J  and,  after  being  in  pos- 
session of  John  Limel,  13C9,  should  sub- 
sequently belong  to  an  alien  pionastery 
in  Normandy.  We  must  ask  Mr.  RufF, 
■  how  the  manor  eould  be  granted  By 
James  I.  to  William  Dutton^  esq,  when 
Charles  I .  sold  it  at  the  commencement  of  hU 
reign  to  rertoin  fc  (fees  fvr  the  sum  of  120<)/. 
is  le  p-  Id  ly  /tw  insiuLuuris,  as  appears  Ly 
tic  JcurfuJs  rj  the  fjLUse   uj    cctnmitis'\  and 


John  Duttorif  esq.  the  ancestor  of  the  no- 
ble  house  of  Shireboume,  furcheued  it  of 
the  aforesaid  feojfees ;  and^  in  consequence  of 
the  purchase^  held  his  first  court  here  June  3, 
1629?  We  have  briefly  stated  this  to 
shew  the  historical  abilities  and  accu- 
racy of  this  historian  of  Cheltenham. 

In  the  general  account  of  the  town,  we 
have  a  description  of  Leckhampton  Cli£F, 
the  abrupt  termination  of  the  Coteswold 
Hills,  and  of  a  grotesque  chimney  built 
by  preternatural  hands  ^  which  Mr.  Ruff  in- 
forms us  in  a  note  he  supposes  to  be 
shepherds.  He  also  states  that  Gloucester- 
sliire  farmers  nvorship  a  Cofeswold  sheep 
more  than  the  Egyptians  tUtl  their  favourite 
idol  Ibis;  that  poultry  and  cattle  are  not 
among  tlie  leat^t  good  things  which  the  vi- 
cinity of  Cheltenham  affords  ;  and  that 
the  delicate  and  cheap  provision  of  rab- 
bits bred  at  Postlip,  a  neighbouring  com- 
mon, "  will  not  fail  to  recommend  it- 
self to  the  visitor,  notwithstanding  the 
absurd  law  of  modem  fashion,  that  tame 
rabbits  are  to  be  preferred."  All  this  is 
news!  But  what  has  a  long  letter,  sup- 
posed to  hare  been  written  by  Dr.  John- 
son, relative  to  Buxton,  a^d  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Public  Advertiser,  to  do 
with  a  description  of  Cheltenham  ?  Mr* 
Ruff's  account  of  a  fair  for  hiring  ser- 
vants may  serve  to  amuse  our  readers, 
while  it  furnishes  a  specimen  of  the  au- 
thor's  descriptive  and  erudite  abilities. 
«  There  are  two  statute  fairs,  called  ^Ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  tlie  country)  by 
the  emphatic  name  of  mops^  for  the  luring 
of  men  and  women  servants.  These  fairs 
are  held  on  the  Thursday  before  Michael* 
mas-day,  and  the  Thursday  after ;  at  both 
which)  as  at  the  other  fairs»  there  is  a  pro- 
fuse display  of  pedlary,  toys,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  requisite  to  adorn  the  bon- 
nets and  stomachers  of  country  ksses. 
It  forms  a  curious  and  amusing  sight, 
(and  which  a  philosopher  may  contem- 
plate with  satisfaction),  to  behold  themix- 
ture  of  London  elegance  with  Glouces- 
tershire fashion  ;  to  view  the  street,  deco- 
rated with  booths,  and  those  booths  de- 
corated in  their  turn  with  ribands  and 
trinkets,  and  tlie  crowding  together  of 
rustic  lads  and  Bond-street  be;ius — of 
rural  lasses  and  Westminster  belles^  This 
union  of  opposite  characters  produces  a 
singular  effect,  and  gives  equal  pleasure 
to  both  parties.  Tlie  refinement  of  Lon- 
don is  gaped  at,  and  imitated*  by  the 
ignorance  of  the  country  ;  and  many  a 
lass,  on  her  return  to  the  dairy,  has  learnt 
a  new  method  of  decorating  her  bonnets 
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which  she  thinlcs  will  surely  entrap  the 
laeart  of  soxne  admirer  oa  the  following 
Sunday." 

To  this  our  author  subj  oins  ( in  a  note  ) 
the  following  profound  attempt  to  define 
die  anphatu  term^  mops,  which  is  the  pro* 
vinciai  term  in  Gloucestershire  and  Ox- 
fordshire for  these  statute  fairs. 

**  This  uncouth  term  would  $tartlc  many 
antiquaries:  we  do  not  profess  to  give  the 
niost  accurate  definition  of  it ;  but  we  lay 
claim  to  the  merit  of  having  suggested  somc- 
tliing.  Ikitght  not  this  term  have  been  ori- 
ginally mob,  and  the  j)  somehow  put  for  the 
V  ?  ltmoh,'we  conceiipc  it  must  have  origina- 
ted, not  from  their  being  called  mobs  iu  the 
usual  acceptation,  (as  shallow  wits  %vouJd 
conceit),  but  from  the  girU  wearing  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  cap,  called  mob-raps.  This  de- 
finition will  surprise  a  man  who  has  seen  no* 
thing  hnt  London  caps.  Ou  the  contrary,  if 
the  word  is  to  stand  mop,  might  it  not  be 
so  termed  from  the  young  women  being  call- 
ed mop-squeezers?  an  appellation  well  known 
in  the  country,  as  attaching  to  raw  unexperi- 
enced maid-servants." 

The  church  of  Cheltenham,  Mr.  RuflF 
says,  wa^  built  in  the  year  101 1,  but  he 
4oes  not  state  upon  what  authority.  The 
style  of  the  building  is  of  the  middle 
ages;  the  turreted  spire  indicates  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  the  pointed  arch  and 
Catherine-wheel,  or  marigold-window, 
would  lead  us  to  the  time  of  Henry  11. 
or  lower  down,  for  its  erection.  And  it 
is  not  improbable  but  it  might  have 
been  built  by  the  assistance  of  6ion  nun- 
TifiTYi  when  the  manor  was  granted  by 
Henry  V.  to  that  religious  house.  The 
cross,  which,  Mr.  Ruff  says,  was  set  up 
when  so  many  other  crosses  were  through- ' 
out  the  kingdom,  ( in  tlie  reign  of  Edward 
1.),  still  remains:  it  is  probably  coeval 
with  the  building.  But  the  places  where 
crosses  were  erected  by  the  monarch,  in 
memory  of  his  affectionate  consort,  were 
only  where  the  body  rested  in  its  way  to 
interment.  The  origin  of  crosses  in 
church-yards  is  as  high  as  the  origin  of 
sanctuary,  of  which  they  were  sometimes 
a  sign ;  and,  in  many  cases,  were  con- 
tinued from  the  custom  of  thus  publicly 
(by  the  symbol  of  the  cross)  appropria- 
ting heathen  places  of  worship  to  the 
service  of  the  true  God. 

In  chap*  iii.  our  author  adverts  to  the 
amusements  and  accommodations  of  the 
place ;  among  which  he  enumerates 
inns,  boarding  and  lodging-houses,  as- 
5embly-rooms,  billiard -rooms,  backgam- 
nion-rooins,  theatre,   Sadler's  Wells,  or 


puppet*shew,  circulating  libraries,  niii* 
sical  library^  summer  concerts,  chana« 
shops,  jewellers'  repositories,  and  banks* 
Of  tlie  last,  Mr.  Ruff  emphatically  ob- 
serves, as  **  much  loose  cash  is  wanting 
here,  we  ma.y  suppose  viti  aeciunmojaiim 
indeed'*  Here  we  meet  with  more  in- 
formation; and  beinff  local,  we  suppose 
it  more  accurate.  Mr.  Harward*s  li« 
brarv  is  represented  as  a  grand  repositorf 
of  the  most  learned  treasures^  instruc- 
tions are  annexed  for  the  arrangement  of 
a  library  ;  and  Mr.  Selden,  iu  addition 
to  books,  possesses  all  the  nUk  tuuhery  of 
Bond-street;  and  above  all,  that  younj^ 
and  old  may  be  gratified  to  their  utmost 
vfith;  that  when  the  world  ruffles  our 
spirits,  the  perturbation  may  be  allayed 
by  listening  to  the  rich  notes  that  flow 
from  tlie  land-organf  and  liappiness  pos- 
sessed by  the  "  instantaneous  striking  up 
of  what  is  called  un  crj^aa^grinder.'*  Mr, 
Cook's  china-warehouse  exhibits  porce- 
lain, we  ar^  told,  far  superior  to  foreign; 
and  that  the  clumsy  and  insipid  produc- 
tions of  China  must  fall,  in  comparisoa 
**  with  the  delicacy  of  tlie  Dresden,  or 
the  splendour  of  the  British  manufac- 
tory." 

Chap.  iv.  treats  of  the  discovery  of 
the  spring;  the  nature  and  efficacy  of 
the  water,  with,results  of  analyses  under- 
taken by  several  scientific  men.  Here 
we  noticed  the  omission  of  Drs.  Linden, 
Smith,  and  Hulme.  Mr.  Ruff,  in  giving 
an  account  of  this  water,  has  extracted 
several  pages  from  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Saunders ;  because,  as  he  elegantly  ob- 
serves^ that  *'  too  much  cannot  be  said 
6}i  this  important  part  of  our  work."  p. 
84.  In  reading  this  learned  dissertation, 
we  were  happy,  for  the  sake  of  our  fair 
country-women,  to  be  informed,  p.  82, 
"  that,  notwithstanding  the  too  frequent 
use  o£ tramparent  clothing,  \ithnely  applica* 
tion  was  made  to  Cheltenliam  Spa,  the 
celebrated  waters  of  the  hot  well  near 
Bristol  might  flow  unregarded  to  the 
Avon.'*  1  hough  the  spring  yields,  on 
the  average,  thirty^five  pints  per  hour, 
yet  such  is  the  demand,  that  many  per- 
sons often  go  unserved.  A  new  spring, 
though  not  of  precisely  the  same  nature, 
yet  a  iaVme-chalyheate^  was  lirought  into 
notice  1802,  which  yields  130  gallons  per 
hour:  so  that  the  future  visitors  to 
Cheltenham  need  not  fear  they  should 
suffer  from  a  scanty  supply  oficatcr.  We 
are  informed  ^Iso  that  the  pump-room 
is  opened  every  morning*  aiid  the  de- 
scription givcp  of  ihe  appepauce  tfji^Ije 
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prohiciiadcs,  almost  induced  tis  to  consi- 
der this  as  the  most  bewitching  sipot  ever 
described,  for  fascinating  elegance,  and 
uncommon  beauty. — Such  is  the  e^ect 
of  exaggerating  partiaHty. 

An  account  is  g\y€n  of  the  warmi;  te- 
pid,  and  vapour  baths,  with  long  ex- 
tracts from  count  Rumford,  on  the  na- 
ture and  utility  of  various  warm  applica- 
tions to  the  surface  of  the  body. 

From  the  statement  given  of  the  num- 
ber of  visitors,  during  twenty. two  years, 
tfie  celebrity  of  the'  place  seems  to  be  on 
the  increase:  in  17801,  No.  874 — 1790^ 
J 100— 1802,  2098. 

Though  Cheltenham  has  scarcely  one 
historical  feature  in  it,  yet  the  penetrat- 
ing sagacity  of  our  author  has  discovered 
enough  matter  to  fill  126  octavo  pages. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  volume,  its 
greatest  portion,  is  taken  up  with  an  ac- 
count of  other  places  in  the  county,  &c. 
The  rides  in  the  immediate  vicinity  arc 
froperly  introduced ;  but  we  do  not  dis- 
cover equal  propriety  in  printing  a  long 
account  of  the  city  of  Gloucester,  contain- 
ing fifty -four  pages,  the  river  Wye  sixty- 
eight  more,  Worcester  and  Malvern 
twenty,  three,  Cirencester  eleven,  &c.  &c. 
■Jliese,  however,  Mr.  KnSproferly  terms 


cMunlons  ;  and«  if  he  had  permitted  hti 
excurtm  genius  to  expand  a  little  lurtker, 
he  might,  instead  of  an  octavo  volmne^ 
have  given  the  history  and  description  of 
Cheltenham ;  and,  under  xHm  tame  tkUt 
two  quartos  might  have  filled  the  vacant 
shelves  of  genteel  lifa^raries. 

Sixty- three  jpages  are  occupied  with  ^ 
cMcheJisplay  of  the  county  of  Gloucester; 
but,  as  this  is  not  a  county  history,  we 
must  decline  the  task  of  noticing  this 
part.  It,  however,  efes  out  the  D»ok; 
and,  to  those  who  have  little  opportunity 
of  reading  mor^  authentic  documents,  it 
may  afford  some  information,  An  ap- 
pendix, occupying  eight  pages,  is  copied 
from  Gary's  Itinerary,  with  a  very  en- 
rions  advertisement,  stating,  that  it  was 
extracted  by  consent^  with  an  euhfj  cm  tit 
exclusive  meriis*  Mr,  Qary^  we  suppose^  U . 
one  of  the  "  manyfriendsy  xshoteaid**  on  be* 
halt  of  Mr.  Ruff  ^<  has  not  been  confined 
|o  mere  inforination." 

This  description  of  Cbelt;enhamt though 
far  from  being  what  it  professes,  or  ought 
to  be,  {nay  be  useful  to  the  insipid 
loungers  of  a  watering-place,  who  are, 
better  employed,  even  in  reading  non- 
sense, than  in  gambling,  scandal^  or  tan^ 
tali  zing  honest  tradesmen* 


Ai^T.  XVII.     Picturesque  Excursions  in  Devonshire  and  Cemwt>aU*      By  T.  H»  Wil- 
liams, P^mow/it.     Part  L  Devonshire,     Royal  8vo.  pp.  118. 


THE  interesting  county  of  Devon,  its 
romantic  scenery,  wild  moors,  beautiful 
vales,  and  picturesque  cascades,  are  all 
peculiarly  calculated  to  excite  the  ad- 
itn'r^tion  of  the  artist,  and  inspire  the 
genius  of  the  poet.  Tliese  objects  consi- 
dered, we  are  not  surprised  to  find  a 
volume  expressly  appropriated  to  display 
certain  parts  of  the  scenery  of  this  coun- 
ty. We  only  wonder  that  so  little  has 
been  done  to  illustrate  its  history,  and 
develope  its  bold  and.  charming  features. 
Devonshire  is  distinguished  in  the  annals 
of  the  fine  arts  as  the  native  soil  of  a  Hud- 
son, a  Northcote,  an  Humphrey,  a  Cos- 
way,  a  Reynolds,  and  some  other  artists. 
Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  either  of 
these,  or  indeed  any  of  its  natives,  have 
ever  exhibivjd  to  the  public  eye,  any  of 
those  commanding  and  interesting  scenes 
with  which  the  county  abounds.  Had 
iL  Wilson  or  a  Gainsborough  witnessed 
some  of  these,  they  would  have  transmit- 
ted them  to  the  canvas,  and  thereby 
have  produced  some  admirable  pictures. 
A  common- place  masim,  founded  on -a 


common  failing  of  man,  will  partly  ac« 
count  for  this  dereliction  of  genius. 

"  We  search  for  curiosities  and  beau« 
ties  abroad,  at  the  same  time  neglect 
those  of  really  greater  attractions  at 
home."  The  author  of  "  Picturesque 
Excursions,"  &c.  has  endeavoured  to 
prove  himself  an  exception  to  this  rule. 
Viewing  the  scenery  of  Dartmoor,  and 
its  environs,  with  the  eye  of  an  artist,  he 
felt  the  laudable  ambition  of  conveying 
delineations  of  some  of  their  features  to 
distant  parts  of  the  island.  In  conjunc- 
tion, therefore,  with  another  gentleniam 
of  similar  taste,  they  jointly  published  a 
part  of  the  present  work  in  IMl;  the 
descriptive  parts  of  which  appear  to  have 
been  executed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Johns,  and 
the  sketches  by  Mr.  Williams.  Plates 
were  engraved  from  tlie  latter  by  a  Mr. 
Anker  Smith ;  but  so  extremely  bad, 
that  the  young  adventurers  seem  to  have 
shrunk  from,  rather  than  courted,  public 
scrutiny.  Mr.  Williams,  anxious  to  make 
good  his  claims  to  public  patronage,  and 
avoid  a  similar  imposition  from  another 
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^^gjrvf^9  detenoin^  to  prosecnte  the 
V'ork,  and  ^ch  his  own  pUte$«  The  pre> 
sent  yoltt,m«^  seems  to  have  resulted,  from 
this  dejtermination.  It  is  dedicated  to 
that  e.nga|:iug  poet*  Mr.  BidUke,  and 
contains  twenty-two  etched  views  of  va- 
rious scenes  in  the  ^i^estern  atid  northern 
parts  of  Devon,  accomp^wiied  hj  short 
descriptions,  written  in  the  form  of  a 
tour,  Th<e  fornser  we  can  recommend 
for  their  artist-Uke.  style  of  execution; 
^nd  as  strikingly  characteristic  of  the 
scenes  they  are  intended  to  represent.  In 
etching  themt  Mr.  Williams  has  some- 
times succes^ully  imiuted  the  style  of 
Weirotter,  though  he  has  not  produced 
the  brilliancy  of  effect  which  so  pecu- 
liarly distinguishes  that  artist's  views. 


The  latter  necessary  requisite  we  weuU 
recommend  to  Mr.  Williams's  attention  i 
andt  as  he  promises  a  continuation  of  tha 
wqrky  we  wish  him  to  txamine  farticularh 
the  beautiful  etchings  of  Fertile  and  Syh- 
?e9tre«  '  Hi^  descrtptbns  partake  of  that 
piincipU  which  prevails  in  his  views-* 
vraint  of  ffict*  In  writings  ajs  in  paintings 
th«  hero  er  leading  subject  should  be  kept 
prominent:  "whatever  is  introduced  t<» 
deti^t  from  the  consequence  of  this,v 
neatly  injures  the  composition.  To  Mr. 
Williams,  and  all  other  tourists,  we  can* 
^ot  too  forcibly  urge  the  necessity  of 
unitittg  brevity  with  per^i^uity  in  bu- 
lge, and  interest  with  accuracy  in  em- 
its. 


Art.  XVIII 
THE  magnificent  and  highly  interest^ 


ing  cathedral  of  Ely  displays  an  impor* 
ta'nt  subject  for  the  exercise  of  the  pen 
and  pencil ;  but,  unless  these  implements 
are  directed  by  the  hand  of  taste,  and  re- 
gulated by  judgment  and  knowledge, 
they  are  more  likely  to  depreciate  than 
dignify  the  subject.  Mr.  Bentham  has 
already  published  a  large  quarto  ve- 
lumc  on  the  history  and  description  of 
this  structure ;  has  accumulated  a  num- 
ber of  carious  and  satisfactory  docu* 
ments  ;  but  has  failed  in  discrimmating 
the  various  styles  of  architectmre  which 
are  conspkruous  in  the  building.  Besides, 
his  platet  are  extremely  unsatisfactory 
and  incorrect.  The  present  work  pro- 
fesses merely  to  contain  a  few  architectu- 
ral notices  5  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  view- 
ed as  a  history,  or  a  systematic  essay  on 
this  magnificent  cathedral.  Its  notices, 
however,  are  very  concise,  and  very  few  5 
but  they  may  serve  to  furnish  useful 
hints  to  the  curious  traveller,  when  visit- 
ing this  place  for  the  purpose  of  ocular 
exanrit  nation.  Some  of  its  statements  are 
rather  vague,  and  some  are  erroneous ; 
but  the  writer  (though  anonymous^  dis- 
plays that  knowledge  of  his  subject, 
which  makes  us  regret  that  he  was  not 
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^frcbkeHural  JVW/w,  in  Reference  to  tic  C^thedfd  Church  of  Ely. 
pp.  24f.  ' 

more  copious.  At  the  end  are  some  very 
judicious  observations  on  the  introduc- 
tion and  first  use  of  transepts  into  Eng- 
lish churches.  To  convey  some  idea  of 
the  plan,  and  of  the  audior*s  style,  w« 
select  the  following  short  specimen : 


<*  Ely  caihedr^l  is,  upon  two  accounts,  par^ 
ticulariy  interesting  to  the  curious  stranger  : 
first,  because  it  contains  specimens  of  our 
churth  architecture,  during  a  period  of  »nor« 
than  four  hundred  years ;  and  secondly^  be- 
cause the  most  authentic  documents  remain 
of  the  a?ra  at  which  each  of  those  specimens 
were  erected.  Anaccuraie  study,  therefore, 
of  this  edifice,  will  b^  rewarded  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  criterion  of  the  utmost  use,  in  ena* 
bling  us  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  the 
age  of  other  aru:icnt  buildings, — a  criberio*, 
not  raised  upon  coojecture,  but  upon  tjie  au- 
thority of  written  records.  With,  regard  to 
those  who  may  uot  be  disposed  to  consider  a 
cathedral  as  at^  object  for  serious  attention, 
they  yet  perhaps  will  not  be  sorry  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  haM"  an  hour  of  their  time,  to  trace 
with  ccrUitniy  the  different  periods  of  tlie 
construction  of  this  venerable  pile.  It  is  a 
subject  closely  connected  with  tne  history  of 
the  acts,  the  progress  in  civilizatIon»  aaa,  in 
some  degree,  with  the  state  of  religion,  of  out* 
country,  aud  therefore  cannot  fall  of  being 
interesting  to  every  person  of  a  cultivated 
mind." 


Art.    XIX.     Archeologia\  or ^  ArisceUaneous  Tracts  rdatingfo  AmiquUj*     Published  iy 
the  Society  of  Anitquaries  of  London, '  Vol,  XIV.  4to.  pp.  3^11. 


THE  society,  part  of  whose  memoirs 
axe  here  presented  to  the  public,  has 
been  too  long  established  to  require  any 
account  of  it ;  and  the  nature  of  tlie  in- 
stitution is  of  too  much  public  import- 
ance ta  require  praise.    The  stvdy  and 


pursuits  of  antiquity,  though  by  some 
held  in  very  inferior  estimation  to  manj 
other  departments  of  learning,  is,  when 
rightly  considered,  not  only  closely  allied 
to  the  most  important  branches  of  eru- 
dition, but  is  iUusirative^^taf  tlut  mpst 
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eseful  and  elegant  arts  of  life.  It  is  ca« 
pablc  of,  and  should  embrace  »n  inte- 
restingly extensive  field  of  investigation, 
and  all  dissertations  on  it  shonld  be  the 
Tehides  of  the  most  solid  and  important 
I  nformation.  The  great  objects  of  a  na- 
tional society,  like  this,  should  not  be 
confined  to  the  mnutia  of  antiquity,  but 
should  laudably  direct  all  its  funds  and 
knowledge  to  those  important  purposes 
which  tend  to  exalt  the  English  charac- 
ter and  nation.  Instead  of  sacrificing 
time,  paper,  and  money,  upon  disserta- 
tions and  illustrations  of  uteias  inscrip^ 
iiofUf  defaced  coitv^  barbarous  and  mmuum- 
iifg  sculpture,  or  rather  ^tonc'CiUtiugy  and 
many  other  such  trifling  and  completely 
insignificant  objects,  it  would  be  more 
honourably  noble  to  counteract  vulgar 
prejudices,  clear  up  and  simplify  the  ob- 
scurities of  history,  call  fordi  and  foster 
indigent  genius,  and  endeavour  to  eluci- 
date every  doubtful  point  which  at  present 
attaches  to  those  historical  antiquities, 
that  are  truly  British,  Anglo-Roman, 
Anglo-Saxon,  Anglo-Norman,  and  Eng- 
lish. As  our  antiquarian  society  is  con- 
tent to  move  in  a  more  humble  sphere, 
and  is  willing  to  be  viewed  as  a  small 
satellite,  instead  of  being  ranked  as  a  pri- 
mary planet  in  the  western  hemisphere  ; 
we  will,  therefdt-e,  contemplate  it  as  U 
iff  not  finding  it  what  it  should  Be. 

In  publishing  its  wopks,  or  *^  Miscel- 
laneous U^racts,*'  we  think  that  the  sub- 
jects should  be  arranged  in  some  system- 
atic order,  and  be  judiciously  selected. 
They  should  also  be  not  only  of  utility 
to  our  own,  but  to  foreign  nations ;  not 
only  of  Europe,  but  to  tlie  world.  A 
society  of  enlightened  men,  formed  for 
such  noble  purposes  as  this,  and  in  such 
a  country  as  ours,  the  seat  of  the  sciences, 
the  favourite  residence  of  knowledge, 
the  *'  punctum  saliens  in  vitello  ovi,*' 
a)  the  great  Linnxus  termed  it  after  tra- 
versing Europe,  should  consider  that 
the  national  character  is  implicated  in 
all  they  do,  and  her  fame  committed  in 
all  they  publish.  When  a  foreigner  takes 
up  a  volume*  of  a  horned  society  in  Lon» 
don,  he  instantly  conceives  himself  in 
possession  of  a  treat  which  his  own  coun- 
try is  unable  to  furnish ;  and  he  sits  down 
with  a  view  of  contemplating  the  great 
natioii  which  has  produced  it.  If  in 
this  cose  he  be  disappointed,  the  conse- 
q  icncc  mubt  Le  that  he  adopts  an  unjnst 
opinion  both  of  tlie  country  and  the  in- 
habitants. We  mention  this  to  shew  the 
imperious  necessity  of  paying  stricter 


attention  to  publications  of  this  kind  than 
is  usually  done.  We  might  say  much 
more,  but  suppose  a  few  well  meant 
hints  will  be  sufficient.  In  such  cases, 
much  often  rests  with  the  editor ;  or,  in 
the  instance  of  this  society,  with  the  di- 
rector: and  in  multifarious  papers  the 
strictest  attention  should  be  paid  to  clear 
arrangement,  as  conducive  to  perspicu- 
ity. Thus  ^^  miseeilaneous  tracts'*  does 
not  appear  the  most  eligible  inode  of 
ushering  into  the  world  the  collected 
communications  of  a  learned  body. 

We  mean  not  to  depreciate  the  labours 
of  this  respectable  society ;  we  feel  a  ve- 
neration for  the  institution,  and  its  mem- 
bers ;  and  it  is  with  reluctance  that  we 
are  sometimes  obliged  to  point  out  omis- 
sions, or  rectify  inaccuracies.  Yet  the 
work  demands  our  attention,  and  our 
readers  are  entitled  to  expect  a  candid  and 
undisguised  report.  We  will  endeavour 
to  gratify  that  expectation,  but  in  dotn^ 
it  we  mu&t  necessarily  be  rather  copi- 
ous. 

The  present  volume  is  the  fourteenth 
of  this  kind  since  the  society's  incorpo- 
ration in  the  year  1757;  and  though 
we  consider  it  of  superior  value  to  any 
of  the  preceding  volumes,  yet  we  are 
sorry  to  observe  that  many  frivolous 
articles  are  admitted,  and  others  of  an 
unimportsmt  nature  ostentatiously  dis- 
played. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  thirty- 
four  tracts,  with  an  appendix,  and  fifty- 
seven  engravings,  besides  an  additional 
plate  intended  to  coirect  a  bad  one  in  a 
former  volume.  These  tracts  and  prints 
Hre  so  inexplicably  arranged,  that  it 
would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  work  to 
follow  diem  in  their  present  order,  as  well 
as  prevent  our  giving  an  adequate  ana- 
lysis. We  ^all  therefore,  to  enable  the 
public  to  judge  better  of  tlie  value  of 
the  contents,  view  them  in  the  following 
classes.  jisiatic%  or  oriental  antiquities  ; 
European^  or  western ;  h'utorical  and  critic 
caL  In  the  first  class,  we  have  scarce- 
ly sufficient  to  admitof  a  subdivision; 
but  in  the  second  we  have  British,  Ro- 
man-British, Saxon,  or  Danish,  with 
Norman  and  Englidi :  of  these  Uie^lat* 
ter  very  properly  bear  the  greatest  pro- 
portion.  Ujider  each  of  these  heads  we 
shall  endeavour  to  give  a  fair,  and  we 
trust,  satisfactory  analysis,  with  such  ob« 
servations  as  will  enable  cur  readers  to 
appreciate  the  merits  of  the  volume,  and 
the  individual  importance  of  its  princi- 
pal coinfoueut  parts.    The  first  class. 
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or  eastern,  contains  Utile  iliat  can  either 
interest  tlie  znind,  amuse  the  fancy,  or 
inform  tlie  judgment. 

Under  this  head,  in  article  10,  page  55, 
"tve  are  presented  with  an  account  of  a 
brick,  said  to  be  brought  from  the  site  of 
ancient  Babylon,  communicated  by  Na- 
thaniel Hulme,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S,  and 
F.  A.  S.  who  reports,  "  That  it  was 
lately  brought  to  Bombay,  with  some 
others  of  the  same  kind,  from  tlie  ruins 
of  the  city  of  Babylon  ;  but  unluckily 
my  correspondent  omits  to  inform  me  by 
whom  they  were  brought,  or  to  give 
any  description  of  the  place  or  situation 
where  they  were  found;  but  merely 
mentions  it  as  a  fact  known  at  Bombay 
that  they  certainly  came  from  the  site  of 
ancient  Babylon.'*  If  such  logic  as  this 
were  generally  admissible  with  the  so- 
ciety. It  need  not  want  plausible  subjects 
to  fill  its  pages,  or  adorn  its  museum. 
Dr.  Hulrie,  it  appears,  has  made  a  che- 
mical analysis  of  this  extraordinary  ru* 
riosify,  and  informs  us  tliat  it  is  com- 
posed of  "  pure  clay,  wi:h  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle mixture  of  sand,  which  is  changed  to 
a  light  colour  by  dint  of  age.**  Now 
without  any  pretensions  to  chemical 
knowledge,  every  brickmakcr  could  have 
told  us,  witliout  a  perhaps,  that  bricks 
are  composed  of  clay  and  sand  ;  and 
few,  who  have  read  at  all,  but  know  th.it 
the  usual  mode  of  hardening  brick  among 
the  ancients  was  by  compression  and  ex- 
posure to  the  sun  and  air;  a  practice 
still  prevalent  ip  the  east,  and. has  been 
adopted  by  other  nations.  Its  having 
been  changed  into  **  a  light  sLone  colour 
by  dint  of  age,"  is  certainly  a  most  in- 
genious and  profound  conjecture.  A 
black  substance  was  oi>scrvable  adhering 
to  it,  which  tlie  doctor  pronounces  to  be 
what  the  Greeks  call  a«rfa>»rw,  the  Latins 
bitumen,  and  v/hich  he  supposes  they 
used  instead  of  mojtar.  But  what  if 
tliis  should  have  been  part  of  the  origi- 
nal composition  of  the  brick,  and  merely 
oo7.ed  out  by  long  exposure  ?  I'he  IC- 
gyptians  obliged  the  Isr-telites  to  make 
use  of  stubble  instead  of  sfraw  to  make, 
not  to  bum  brick,  using  it  as  plasterers 
now  do  hair  and  other  articles  to  give 
tenacity  to  more  friable  materials.  Our 
countrymen  in  India  will  not  tliank  the 
doctor  for  his  compliment  of  saying,  they 
*•  have  now  acquired  great  knowledge 
in  the  oriental  languages,"  yet  were  un- 
able to  explain  the  inscription  upon  this, 
and  other  Babylonian  bricks. 

Ugwever,  what  our  learned  Anglo-In- 


dians have  been  unable  to  do,  we  are 
told  is  satisfactorily  done  by  the  Rev* 
Samuel  Henley,  who  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  volume,  art.  28,  has  given 
Us  much  Greek  and  Hebrew,  &c.  about 
this  "  curious  brick.'*  This  learned  axi^ 
notator  considers  the  monument  brought 
from  the  site  of  Persepolis,  and  the  brick 
here  alluded  to,  as  allied.  The  latter  is 
inscribed  on  one  side  with  characters* 
and  on  the  other  with  a  lion  and  a  man*s 
head,  according  to  Dr.  Hulme ;  but  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Henley,  with  two  rude 
figures  of  a  dog  barking,  and  the  head 
ot  a  water  bird,  accompanied  by  an  io- 
scription,  or  some  marks  like  characters, 
which  Mr.  Henley  makes,  according  to 
his  interpretation,  TN  H^y,  a  brick  baked 
by  the  sutu  Next  follows  a  long  disser- 
tation, to  prove  that  )H  was  once  a  name 
of  the  sun  ;  but  how  will  tJiis  prove  the 
brick  in  question  to  be  illustrative  of 
Chaldean  philosophy  ?  And  that  this 
Babylonian  brickmaker  should  devote 
one  side  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  inform- 
ing us  that  it  was  baked  by  the  suUs 
would  lead  us  to  conceive  that  it  was  a 
wonderful  effort  of  human  art,  and  tliis 
the  first  specimen.  Now  for  the  other 
side  ;  Audi  alteram  partem; aye,  tliere's 
tlie  rub  !  the  inscription  has  evidently 
alphabetic  characters,  and  such  as  the 
Romans  commonly  used.  But  the  al- 
phabetic, says  Mr.  Henley,  *'  occur  on, 
no  other  Babylonish  bricks,  yet  the  mo- 
nogrammic  occurs<on  them  all ;  yet  Dr. 
llcber,  who  has  professedly  written  on 
the  subject,  passes  this  topic  unnoticed,** 
Here  Mr.  Henley  leav^  us  very  abrupt- 
ly, to  deliberate  on  tlie  suzT^^gt  o£  his 
dissertation,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  tlie  brick  is  of  Roman  workmanship, 
and  that  tlie  characters  are  rather  nota- 
tions, than  narratives. 

A  stiiall  stone,  with  very  similar  shape 
and  markings,  is  engraved  in  Horsley  ; 
but  that,  as  well  as  Dr.  Hulme's  prints 
is  so  ill  drawn,  that  we  cannot  safely 
make  conclusions  from  such  representa- 
tions. Tlic  perusal  of  Mr.  Henley's 
and  Dr.  Hulme's  very  learned  disserta- 
tions on  an  unautlienticated  subject, 
forcibly  reminded  us  of  a  story  related 
of  king  Cluirles  the  Second.  This  witty 
monarch  having  observed  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  society  mispent  their 
time,  and  misemployed  their  learning, 
i:\  debating  ahouc  trifles,  proposed  to 
them  the  following  question,  "  \V}\y  is  a 
dead  salmon  heavier  than  a  living  one  f 
Wlien  the  day  arrived  on   which  the 
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I^tiesfton  l^s  to  be  solved,  die  kmg  at- 
tended to  hfear  the  argnments.  A  fearn- 
ed  dissertation  was  read,  fn  trhtch  mtich 
physical,  and  more  hietaphysical,  fea- 
soninp  was  displayed  to  accotnxt  for  the 
^eil'tno'om  phtnojnerion.  But  equal  in- 
genttity  was  exerted  to  inraKdate  tJiose 
Arguments,  and  establish  another  hypo- 
thesis in  ^lace  of  thte  first;  This  was 
iigain  refuted  in  its  turn,  and  the  debate 
became  warm,  without  any  indications 
tcing  given  that  they  \vere  ever  likely  to 
come  to  a  conclusion.  At  length  a  grave 
member,  who  had  hitherto  taken  no 
share  in  the  dispute,  arose,  and  addressed 
the  president  with  thfese words:  •*  Sir,  1 
beg  leave  humbly  to  doubt  the  fact; 
and  therefore  I  move  that  all  further  ar- 

Sumencs  on  this  head  be  suspended,  until 
lefact  shall  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  this  sotiety,  by  the  undoubted  evidence 
of  clear  and  satisfactory  experiment." 
**  Aye,'*  said  the  king,  smiling,  *♦  had 
you  bejgun  with  this,  you  might  have 
saved  yourselves  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble J  but  at  the  same  time  you  would 
have  depjived  me  of  a  luxurious  enter- 
tainment." 

Article  20  contains  an  explanation  of 
an  unpublished  Phoenician  coin,  by  Ste- 
phen Weston,  B.D.  F.  R.S.  and  F.  A.wS. 
Mr.  Weston  says  that  the  engraved  coin 
on  plate  10  represents  "  the  head  of 
Hercules  on  One  side,  with  a  'club  behind 
the  head ;  and  on  the  other  a  sea-horse. 
With  Phoenician  letters  under  the  horse, 
bn  aleph,  a  nlm,  and  a  thau,  making  to- 
gether  the  word  anath.**  "  N.  B.  Behind 
the  horse  ar^  three  fflobuli,  signifying 
the  golden  apples  of  Hesperidfs,  or  the 
three  heads  of  Geryoh,  which  Hercules 
tut  off.'*  This  is  the  very  acme  of  anti- 
tjuarian  sagacity ;  and  as  Mr.  We%ton 
-  can  so  easily  transform  what  he  sees  into 
**  golden  apples,"  &c.  we  presume  that 
be  possessed  a  stlf-made  plalosopher's 
stone.  In  writing  aloui  this  coin,  Mr* 
Weston  supposes  that  he  has  discovered 
the  era  and  country  to  which  it  belonged. 
Prom  the  characters  beneath  the  horse, 
by  him  called  hlR  or  aleph,  nun,  and 
thau,  he  concludes  the  word  to  mean  an 
babiUrtion  on  a  rock ;  and  as  Tyre  was 
so  situated,  be  infers  that  the  coin  was 
struck  theie.  The  horse  is  made  em- 
blematic  of  the  maritime  tituution  of 
that  ancient  city.  Further  to  confiirm 
these  conjectures,  he  finds  that  the  his- 
torian of  Alexander,  Arrian,  as  quoted 
by  Stephanus  Byzantiuus,  called  Tyre 


.  If  the  antiquarian  society  acquiesce? 
in  such  arguments,  we  cannot ;  for  we* 
require  something  inorethan  vague  con- 
j^ctiire.  Besides  wfe  do  not  fed  inclined, 
on  such  evidence,  to  admit  the  applica- 
tion of  the  coin,  the  exposition  of  iti 
characters,  or  tfiat  Tyre,  either  old  or 
newj  TK^s  called  Ava^x,  ahatha  from  its 
situation.  After  iht  dispersion  of  fami- 
lies, and  division  of  lands,  whether  by 
divine  appointment  or  otherwise,  the  first 
colonists  usually  gave  the  name  of  th^ 
leader  to  the  first  city  they  built.  Tyre 
was  part  of  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, tljjn^y,  or  Ariath'oth,  wasthfe 
son  of  Bechir  and  the  grandson  of  Bfen- 
iamin,  1  Chron.  vii.  8,  Vrho  pl'obablif 
built  Tyfe,  whith,  according  to  the 
Greek  mode  of  softening  and  accommo- 
dating Eastern  terms  to  tlie  genius  of 
their  language,  would  be  callea  Anatba. 
A  confirmation  occurs  in  Jeremiah  1.  1  j 
where  the  prophet  is  said  to  dwell  in 
Anathoth,  in  the  land  of  Benjamin. 
And  Tyre  was  not  only  one  of  the  most 
andent  cities  of  Phoenicia,  but  still  more 
ancient  than  Mr.  Weston  make's  it.  Jo- 
sephus  says  it  was  built  420  yearS'before 
the  temple  of  Solomon,  (not  SIO,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Weston)  ;  and  the  templfc 
xvas  built,  according  to  the  hest'chronof* 
logists,  1004  previous  to  the  birth  oJF 
Christ,  vid.  Bochart.  The  correctio'n 
of  this  anachronism  will  bring  us  up  to 
the  period  in  which  Anathoth  lived  ;— 
for  we  find  1S36  before  Christ,  Shamgal: 
thescrt  of  Annth  recorded  as  a  success- 
ful warrior  against  the  Philistines.  Thus 
far  we  have  rcninrkcd,  supposing  the 
cc»in  to  be  Phccnirian;  and  wishing  to 
prevent  the  circulation  of  error.  The 
'  mistaren.ents  of  Mr.  Weston,  and  other 
equally  great  men,  are  not  single  eh-ors| 
such  xiatnes  are  a  ie^ion  :  and  ohtqprin^ 
cipiis  is  as  necessary  in  histor)',  as  in  mo- 
rals. But  suppose  the  coin  should  H'i 
be  Phoenician.  We  are  sensible  that  % 
horse  was  often  on  the  reverse  of  Syro* 
Phoenician  coins,  and  Wb  find  two  such 
emblems  in  tlie  coins  of  the  Seleucid*. 
But  the  three  dots  behind  the  bt>rse'» 
head  being  tlie  tliirce  gblden  apples  of 
the  Hesperid^,  and  the  head  on  the  obi^ 
verse  side  being  that  of  Hfcrciales,  le- 
quifes  much  credulous  faith  to  admit* 
and  the  representation  on  the  plate  wfll 
not  bear  us  out  even  in  cohjectute,  A 
horse  was  a  very  common  numismatic 
emblem.  Many  British  coins  Bear  it| 
and  the  present  coin  is  tiot  very  unlike 
some  we  have  seen  of  Ctmobeline*    Tbo 


arch^olooia; 
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inscription  only  m  this  case  could  decide, 
and  this  appears  to  have  been  too  fat 
obliterated  to  be  a  youcber  on  the  occa- 
sion. 

Article  3,  page  14,  is  an  illustration  of 
an  ancient  Macedonian  symbol,  a  goat 
with  one  horn,  by  Taylor  Combe,  Esq. 
F*  A*  S.  who,  from  a  variety  of  autho* 
Titles,  endeavours  to  prove  this  to  have 
been  the  established  emblem  of  Mace* 
don.    It  is  a  bronze  figure  in  his  pos- 
session, dug  up  in  Asia  minor.    He 
traces  the  use  ot  it  to  Caranus,  the  first 
king  of  Macedon,  who  commenced  his 
reign  814  years  prior  to  the  christian 
era.    On  one  of  the  pilasters  at  Perse- 
polis,  he  &nds  the  fact  of  the  Macedo- 
nians becoming  tributary  to  the  Persians 
in  the  reign  of  Amyntus  L  (547  before 
Christ),  recorded  according  to  the  east- 
em  manner  by  a  goat  with  an  immense 
hortij  which  a  person  arrayed  like  a  Per- 
sian IS  holding  in  his  left  hand,  emblem- 
atic of  the  subjugation  of  Macedon4  But 
that  a  horn  should  be  emblematie  o£ 
power  v^as  not  peculiar  to  Macedon  :  it 
was  a  symbol  of  power  among  almost  all 
nations.    <•  He  will  exalt  the  horn  of  his 
people,''  was  a  blessing  frequently  pro* 
mised  to  Israel ;  Persia  was  represented 
by  a  homed  ram  ;•  and  we  use  the  pro- 
verb *«  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,"  as 
equivalent  to  conquest.  Thi&  conjecture 
is  confirmed  by  the  account  given  us  in 
the  eighth  chapter  of  the  prophet  Daniel, 
and  is  admirably  illustrative  of  that  won- 
derful portion  of  scripture.     The  over- 
throw of  tlie  joint  empire  of  tlie  Medes 
and  Persians  by  Alexander  the  Great,  is 
finely  pourtrayed  in  the  description  of 
the  rough  goat,  with   a  horn  between 
his  eyes,  the  first  king,  and  the  king  of 
fierce  countenance,  Antluochus  IV.  in 
whose  time  it  became  a  RoAian  pro- 
rince. 

In  article  7  we  again  meet  the  labours 
of  Mr.  Weston,  who  gives  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  second  Arandelian  marble, 
with  observations  on  Mr.  Robertson's 
atuck  on  the  first.  The  latter  gentle- 
.  man  has  endeavoured  to  invalidate  the 
whole,  by  an  attempt  to  prove  the  for- 
gery of  one  specimen.  His  arguments 
are,  however,  very  satisfactorily  confut- 
ed by  Mr.  Weston,  with  whom  we  agree 
that  the  couplmg  the  Archon  of  Paros 
with  the  Archon  of  Athens  in  the  in- 
scription, is,  if  not  a  conclasive,  yet  a 
pr^umptive  proof,  that  the  writer  was  a 
native,  or  a  person  resident  in  that  is- 
land.   We  think  that  such  inconclusive 


remarks  as  Mr.  Robertson's  arc  not  like- 
ly to  shake  the  credit,  or  diminish  the 
authority  of  these  valuable  records. 

Mr.  Weston  derives  his  auihority 
for  the  second  marble,  from  the  word 
Sifyhttt  being  found  in  the  oath  engraved 
on  it.  The  subject  Is  the  famous  league 
between  the  Magnesians  and  Smyrnx.ins 
to  support  Seleucus  Calltnicus  in  his  at-* 
tempt  td  recover  his  captured  provinces 
for  the  hand  of  Ptolemy.  The  samitf 
oath  which  the  Magnesians  swote  to  tlie 
Smymseans,  the  Smyrnafans  swore  to  the 
Magnesians,  with  the  additionol  name 
in  the  list  of  deities  of  Venus  Stratonice* 
It  is  probable  that  as  the  Smymsans 
worshipped  Venus  under  the  name  of 
Stratonice,  from  the  place  where  her 
temple  was,  so  the  Magnesians  did  the 
same  under  the  title  Mother  Sipykne,  front 
Sipylus,  a  mountain  in  Lydia,  near  which 
the  Magnesians  dwelt,  and  where  proba- 
bly a  temple  was  erected  to  her  worship. 
And  8  confirmation  is  furnished  by  a 
coin,  engraved  (plate  1,  fig*  S),  on  the 
obverse  of  which  is  a  female  head  tur- 
reted,  with  an  inscription  round  it,  which 
Mr.  Weston  prints  SIHYAHNH,  though 
engraved  cinvAHNH.  On  the  reverse  is 
a  female  figure  standing,  witli  a  cornu- 
copia in  her  left  hand,  and,  according 
to  our  annotator,  a  patera  in  the  right* 
accompanied  by  the  word  ZMVPNAiflM, 
which  is  printed  IxMTPxVAinN. 

This  *'  municipal  coin  of  Smyrna/' 
observes  Mr.  Weston,  •*  was  struck  at 
the  time,  and  upon  the  occasion,  and  is 
an  agreeable  increase  of  testimony,  and 
an  elegant  corroboration  of  the  tact  in  quo«>- 
tion."  We  are  rather  surprised  that  Mr. 
Weston  has  net  remarked,  tlrat  the  god- 
dess Cybele  is  commonly  represented 
crowned  with  turrets,  in  allusion  to  her 
presidency  over  cities,  Ac. 

Article  ."i'J,  p.  231,  contains  an  account 
of  the  walls,  8ic.  of  Constantinople,  by 
the  rev.  James  Dallaway,whu  has  already 
published  a  large  quarto  volume  on  t\\c 
history  and  antiquities  of  that  celebrated 
city.  The  present  essay  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  supplementary  to  that 
work«  It  is  illustrated  by  four  aqua'> 
tinted  engravings,  representing  three  an- 
cient gates  of  the  city,  and  the  sevea 
towers,  **  so  horribly  notorious  in  the 
Turkish  annals."  Why  the  latter  plate 
is  given  we  cannot  comprehend,  as  Mt. 
Datlaway  declares  that  he  *<  shall  not  cf« 
fer  any  account  of  it,  in  this  memoir." 
Indeed,  if  alt  the  plates  h»d  been  sup- 
pressed, it  had  been  more^cr  edit  able  ta 
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ihe  author's  taste  and  judgment,  for 
^iews  60  ill-drawn  cannot  be  accurate. 
Hf s  detail  of  the  walls,  &c.  ts  introduc- 
ed by  the  following  observations. 

**  The  whole  city  of  Conrtantinople  w  at 
^is  time  surrounded  by  walls,  the  ancient 
form,  of  which  is  in  some  parts  destroyed, 
but  which  are  still  in  a  state  of  conti- 
nuity and  repair.  Of  those  which  inclose 
the  seraf^ioy  mkich  rise  immediately  from  die 
sea  of  Marmara^  or  which  protect  the  har- 
bour on  the  other  side,  I  nave  nothing  to 
remark  fthick  might  add  to  general  descrip- 
tions of  the  city  already  before  the  public. 
This  slight  memoir  will  be  therefore  confined 
to  an  investigation  of  the  vast  fortress  which 
extends  over  the  bnd,  from  the  moudi  of  the 
barhour  to  the  sea.  FoUovving  the  direct 
road  from  O'ckir-scria)  an  imperial  palace, 
to  the  shore,  the  distance  is  three  miles,  four 
furUngs,  and  thirty  yards  KngUsh,  as  mea- 
sured by  a  pedometer.  It  would  l>c  impossi- 
ble to  ascertain  the  height  of  the  walls  with 
equal  precision,  from  infinite  interruptions 
which  occur  at  present ;  but  they  appear  to 
run  parallel  with  the  road,  which  is  chiefly 
fbriued  above  the  outer  foss.    A  more  ad- 

.  mirable  view  cannot  be  presented  than  diat 
from  the  first  hill  above  the  harbour,  near 
the  Tcrkir-scria,  or  imperial  palace,  where 
this  single  castle,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  i» 
seen  at  once,  as  it  is  continued  with  little  x'a- 

. nation  of  oudine  to  the  shores  of  Marmara. 
This  grand  line  forms  a  curve  in  a  <»light  de- 
gree, and  there  is  no  remarkable  inc(|uality 
of  ground,  or  tntervcntion  of  hills,  to  divert 
or<M:stroy  its  continued  course^  As  it  crosses 
a  vaJlev  of  inconsiderable  depth  l)et\vccn  the 
gato  of  Adrianoplc  and  that  of  St.  Roman  us, 
and  another  of  a  similar  description  from  the 
gate  of  Selimbria  to  that  of  the  Seven  Towers, 
It  ^ins  a  more  picturesque  effect  from  a  su- 
perior elevation,  than  as  if  the  whole  had 
been  built  on  a  plain.  Itf?  hundred  towers, 
fUminishing  in  peispectlve,  olfera  vStupendous 
scene  even  to  the  eye  of  an  Englishman, 
whose  country  abounds  with  so  raanv  venera- 
ble remains  of  a  castellated  kind.  ISo  single 
castle  iu  England  presents  a  continued  front 
of  more  than  300  vards  ;  nor  can  a  cftmpa- 
rison  bo  drawn  with  any  other  Gothic  foni- 
ficatlon,  which  1  had  before  considered  Jis 
the  utmost  eflbrt  of  strength  and  pcrbcvcraiice 
in  coxisiruclion.    . 

Extent  of  the  Wall.. 

Yards  Eng, 
From  Ilaivan  to  Tekir-seria  -  -  -  800 
"Jekir-seria  to  Edrinch-Kapoussy  -  800 
lul  riuc:li-Ka  poussy  to  Top- Kapou* < y  1 200 
I'op-Kapoussy  to'Mebla-bana-yeni  »  800 
Mcbla-hana-yeni  to  Sclivrec  -  -  -  800 
Sciivrce  to  the  Seven  Towers  -  -  lOOO 
Se>cu  Towers  to  Marmara     -    -    -    SfOO 

Oi'OO 


This  measurement  is  given  in  roiin J 
numbers,  following  the  line  of  the  grea^ 
foad.  Some  hundred  yards  more  must  be  al^ 
lowed  for  the  curvatures  made  by  the  wall 
where  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  approach 
it.'* 

Article  33,  p.  244,  introduces  Mr. 
Weston  to  us  again  employed  iri  at- 
tempting to  find  the  derivation  of  the 
word  Ogtnian,  as  applied  to  Hercules 
by  Lucian.  He  says  that  it  is  not  a 
Grecian,  but  a  Celtic  word,  and  may  hef 
illustrated  by  the  sense  of  ogham  in  the 
language  of  the  Bramins  or  the  Sbam^ 
creet.  Btit.although  the  Indian  agfaam, 
and  the  Celtic^eo*  Iridi  o^bajSi,  may  mean 
the  •«  trick  or  knack  ofany  art,  and  so 
far  a  mystery  whilst  it  is  artfully  made 
difficult  and  kept  religiously  obscure," 
yet  we  cannot  see  that  the  accaunt  in 
Lucian  bears  any  reference  to  this  secret 
writing.  He  simply  tells  us  that  the 
Celts  call  Hercules  by  a  word  in  their 
own  vernacular  tongue  Oemian,  but  in 
their  pictures  they  make  nim  a  prodigy 
of  rudeness.  Lucian,  however,  recog- 
nizes Hercules  which  the  Gauls  and 
other  Celtic  nations  made  the  god  of 
eloquence,  and  states  that  his  ^eat 
strength  was  emblematic  of  his  influ* 
ence,  and  the  picture  alluded  to  ts  a 
beautiful  illustration  of  his  persuasive 
arts,  (vid.  Borlase's  Cornwall).  In  all 
derivations  founded  upon  the  homoge- 
neity of  sound  there  must  be  CTeat  un- 
certainty. Perhaps,  after  all,  lyfiMi 
may  be  a  translation  of  some  Celtic  word 
which  signified  eloqneneet  or  persuasioni 
and  this  to  distinguish  him  from  the  va- 
rious odier  deities  or  heroes,  under  that 
name  noticed  or  worshipped  by  various 
other  nations.  The  dialogue  between  Lu- 
cian and  the  Celt  appears  to  imply  tliis. 

The  n^xt  class,  or  westfrnp  brings  us 
first  to  article  1,  which  contains  an  ac« 
count  of  a  burial  urn  discovered  at 
Colney,  in  Norfolk,  by  the  rev.  William 
Gibson.  Here  are  sir  pages  employed 
about  a  fragment  of  pottery,  and  a  plate 
is  also  thrown  away  on  this  trifle:  be* 
sides,  the  author  refers  to  three  views  of 
this  extraordinary  relic,  though  we  can 
find  onlv  one^  which  is  quite  enough. 

Article  5  is  an  account  by  Thomas 
Walford,  Esq.  of  some  Roman  antiqui- 
ties found  at  Topesfield  in  Essex,  about 
two  miles  west  by  south  of  the  ancient 
Roman  road  from  Camulodunum  to 
Camboritum.  These  do  not  appear  to 
be  more  curious  than  similar  ones  found 
in  a  variety  of  other  places,  and  being 
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discovered  near  an  acknowledged  Roman 
road  and  station,  are  the  less  interest* 
ing.  The  meta}  vase  and  patera  (pi.  v. 
fig.  If  and  pi.  iv.  fig.  2)  should  have 
been  on  the  same  plate.  Mr.  Walford 
says»  these  merit  **  attention,  as  none  si- 
milar to  the  first  have  been  Jgured  or  de- 
scribed in  the  worky  of  the  society.  The 
vase  is  of  that  form  which  Montfaucon 
styles  a  prasfericalum,  used  by  the  Ro- 
•inans  at  their  sacrifices." 

Article  11  is  by  the  same  gentleman. 
It  contains  an  account  of  a  Roman  road 
in  Essex,  illustrated  by  a  mnp.  Dr. 
Salmon,  in  his  unfinished  History  of 
Essex,  first  noticed  this  road,  and  said  it 
led  from  Camulodunum  to  Camhoritum. 
This  is  a  more  interesting  paper  than  that 
on  the  Topesfield  antiquities.  The  ac* 
count  of  the  road,  with  the  stations 
marked  in  the  map  which  accompanies 
the  paper,  is  valuable  information  ;  and 
the  various  antiquities  discovered  in  its 
vicinity  tend  to  iUnstrate  the  Anc^lo* 
Roman  history  of  this  part  of  the  king- 
dom. 

Articles  8  and  SO  are  accounts,  by  the 
reverend  Peter  Rashleigh,  of  Roman  an- 
tiquities found  at  Southfleet,  in  Kent. 
These  accounts  occupy  six  pages,  and 
the  objects  are  represented  on  seven 
plates  :  they  might  have  been  well  dis- 
played on  three.  And  instead  of  the 
descriptions  being  printed  in  different 
parts  of  the  volume,  they  should  have 
come  together.  Mr.  Rashleigh  endea- 
vours to  prove  from  these,  and  the  con- 
tiguity of  the  place  to  the  Wading  street, 
that  it  was  the  Roman  station  Vagniacse. 
Some  of  these  relics  are  extremely  cu- 
rious, particularly  the  very  elegant  shoe, 
and  the  chain,  resembling  a  modern 
watch  chain. 

Articles  11  and  15  are  communica- 
tions by  Charles  Joseph  Harford,  esq.  of 
Bristol,  containing  descriptions  of  vari- 
ous Roman  antiquities  discovered  at 
Polden  Hill  and  Quantock  Hills,  in  So- 
mersetshire. Among  many  other  learn- 
ed remarks,  Mr.  Harford  observes  that 
the  Torques  (a  plate  of  one  is  here  given) 
was  a  badg^  of  high  distinction  in  the 
earliest  periods,  and  continued  to  be  so 
amongst  most  nations  down  to  the  time 
of  the  Romans.  **  No  ornament,"  he 
observes,  •'  perhaps  was  of  more  early 
or  more  eeneral  use  than  the  torques. 
The  first  historical  mention  of  it  is  in 
the  book  of  Genesis,  chap.  xli.  ver.  42,  in 


which  it  is  related  to  have  been  one  of 
the  badges  of  distinction  conferred  on 
Joseph  by  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt ;  it  is 
noticed  in  other  parts  of  scripture,*  and 
we  find  it  likewise  in  use*  among  the 
Greeks,t  Koraans,|  and  almost  all  the 
barbarous  nations  of  Europe.*'   P.  97. 

On  the  CeUs  he  observes  (p.  98),  were 
•*  I  allowed  to  hazard  a  conjecture,  I 
should  suppose  that  the  metal  celts  in 
our  museums  were  fabricated  by  foreign 
artists,  and  exported  to  this  country,  just 
as  we  have  sent  to  the  South  Sea  Islands 
an  imitation  of  their  stone  hatchet." 
This  conjecture  is  ingenious,  but  as  in  this 
and  many  otlier  cases  where  celts  are  dug 
up,  they  are  accompanied  by  coins  of 
the  lower  empire,  when  the  Britons  had 
long  been  instructed  in  working  mines 
and  metals,  they  may  as  easily  be  sup* 
posed  of  indigenous  manufacture.  Nor 
is  there  a  necessity  oi  supposing  the  cu- 
rious moulds  for  casting  Roman  coins* 
discovered  at  Edlngton,  to  be'  moulds 
for  casting  spurious  coinsi  as  the  liberty 
of  coining  must  have  been  allowed  t9 
the  generals  commanding  in  Britain, 
and  more  especially  in  the  troublesome 
state  of  the  empire,  during  the  reign  of 
the  latter  emperors.  These  papers  are 
highly  valuable,  and  the  illustrative 
plates  are  interesting.  They  are  evident- 
ly correct  representations,  and  at  the 
same  time  are  drawn  with  taste.  We  are 
surprised  that  the  society  does  not  al- 
ways employ  professional  drau;jhtsmen- 
From  the  pencils  of  Carter  and  Under- 
wood we  may  expect  accuracy  and  taste* 
which  are  justly  required  in  the  present 
age,  and  are  absolute  essentials  in  all 
drawings.  When  we  compare  the  plates 
in  the  present  volume,  there  is  such  a 
manifest  diflFerence  between  tliose  from. 
Underwood  and  Wilkins,  aud  those  by 
the  amateurs,  that  we  are  surprised  the 
society  and  the  latter  are  not  ashamed  of 
tlieir  works. 

Under  the  British  class  we  have  the 
mixed  papers  of  the  reverend  Malachi 
Hitchins,  article  31,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  coins,  urns,  and  a  cromlech, 
(cromlch,  Cornish)  discovered  in  Corn- 
wall. This  gentleman  ren:arks,  that  in 
the  parish  of  Ludyvan  there  is  a  spring, 
celebrated  for  ages  on  account  of  its 
ophthalmic  virtues,  called  Cpllurion, 
which,  he  says,  could  not  have  been 
given  by  the  Phcenicians  who  traded 
here  for  tin,  because  that  people  spoke  a 


•  Daoiel  V.  ?•    t  Strabo,  lib.  iv.  Amst.  ed,  p.  302.    J  Livy,  lib.  xsxri.  c^p.40. 
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dialect  of  the  Hebrew  differing  very  lit- 
tle &om  the  original.  But  h^d  Mr. 
Hitchins  appealed  to  history^  he  wonld 
have  found  that  tiie  Svro-Phoenicians 
who  traded  with  Cornwall  at  that  pertodi 
not  only  are  acquainted  with  what  is 
called  the  Grecian  language,  but  used 
both  it  and  the  Greek  cnaraoters  even  on 
their  coins.  The  recourse,  therefore,  to 
Roman  soldiers  is  unnecessary.  Mr. 
Hitchins'  paper  is  however  curious,  and 
written  with  much  modesty. 

Article  29  contains  observations  ^iiich 
formed  the  basis  of  a  very  valuable  work, 
called  the  Archaeology  of  Wales,  by 
WiUiam  Owen,  esq.  whose  knowledge 
of  the  British  language  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged, and  whose  labofirs  in  Bri- 
tish antiquities  are  deserving  the  highest 
praise.  But  as  the  two  volumes  are  pub- 
lished, and  the  account  of  the  sources 
whence  the  contents  were  derived  are 
before  the  public,  »ny  extract  would  be 
superfiuotts.  The  archives  where  anci- 
ent Welsh  MSS.  may  be  found  is  valua- 
:ble  information. 

Article  13  is  an  account,  by  sir  H.  C. 
Englefield,  hart,  of  an  old  buildii^g  in 
Southampton,  which  the  learned  baronet 
thinks  was  an  ancient  palace,  and  in- 
dulges **  a  fond  conjecture"  when  he 
considers  it  '<  as  possibly,  the  hall  irom 
which  Canute,; surrounded  by  his  cour- 
tiers, viewed  the  rising  tide,  from  v^^nce 
he  descended  to  the  beach,  according  to 
that  most  interesting  narrative  of  our  old 
historians,  to  repress,  by  a  striking  and 
impressive  lesson,  their  impious  flattery/' 
This  identification  of  place  is-  to  us  in- 
formation, though  we  require  more  sa- 
tisfactory evidence  than  here  adduced  to 
prove  the  proposition. 

Article  18  contains  observations  on 
Bridkirk  font  and  a  Runic  column,  at 
Rowcastle  in  Cumberland,  by  Henry 
Howard,  esq.  Of  this  remarkable  font 
four  plates,  exhibiting  the  four  sides,  »re 
here  given;  and  these  arc  highly  inter- 
esting, as  expressive  of  the  arts  and  man- 
ners of  our  ancestors ;  but  we  do  not 
consider  the  inscription  Runic  or  the 
work  SvandinavkMy  nor  do  we  think  it 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  professor 
Thorkelin  at  Copenhagen  for  its  inter- 
pretation. The  emblems  are  illustrative 
of  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  and  the 
inscription  allusive,  if  rightly  copied,  to 
the  sanw  subject.  I  he  Danes  were,  at 
the  time  they  made  irruption«  into  this 
kingdom.  Pagans,  and  the  mode,  as  dc- 
linc^ed  in  the  plates^  was  a  custom  of 


ornamenting  crosses  andf^iilMt  used  a; 
a  much  later  period.  The  column  i^ 
similar  to  many  British  moouments :  bui 
the  characters  are  too  much  otlitcrai«d 
to  be  ascertained  by  decypheriogt  or  to 
support  conjecture* 

Under  Norman,  Apglo-Norman,  and 
English  astiqutties,  we  have  some  ver? 
valuable,  and  some  very  frivolous,  pa- 
pers.  Tke  range  is  widb,  and  the  ine- 
quality is  great. 

Aittck  ^,  page  40,  contains  some  very 
interesting  remarks  on  the  itofie  cr^ss  <<: 
flembslcy  m  Norfolk,  by  the  reverend 
WiUiam  Gibson,  and  the  small  charch 
of  Hrmbsley,  and  remarns  in  its  vicinity, 
become  highly  illustrative  of  a  subject 
which  has  long  been  the  opprobrimn  cf 
the  virtuoso  and  the  antiquary.  The 
cause  of  erecting  crosses,  tbeaccooatof 
the  building,  oidowmenu,  and  those 
privileges  secused  to  churches,  called 
sanctuary,  in  the  feudal  ages,  does  gitstt 
credit  to  the  author. 

**  It  is  well  known,*'  observes  >fr.  Gibson, 
*<  that  lords  oH  large  demcsvies  was  the  ori- 
ginal founders  of  chnrches  on  them,  for  tin 
iMe  of  their  rc9|iectvve  vassals ;  eiicio«riikg 
tliem  with  lands  and  tithes^  of  which  at  fir^t 
tlic  bishops  receiving  the  profits,  proviJol 
ihcHi  with  j)riesis,  who  went .  from  one  to 
niiothcr  to  perform  the  several  duties,  .^i 
length  the  bishops  beginmng  to  afieci  the 
ten  I  jwral  dignity  of  the  barons,  tliey  iinitati*d 
tiievn  also  iu  this  particular,  and  efeeted  and 
endowed  churches  on  their  own  estaics ;  cub* 
sentii&g*  besides,  to  leave  to  a  priest,  seidtii 
in  each  of  ihem,  the  eajoyment  ef  Midi  re- 
venues, or  the  quarter  part  of  them,  as  k>i 
been  assigned  to  each  church  by  iisiet|x\- 
tivc  founder ;  and  granting  to  them  the  pnv  - 
er  of  administering  the  sacraments,  ^i:ii 
other  priri leges  which  wes***  added  to  them  \^< 
the  munificence  of  successivr  kings  esjKC* 
ally  the  privflegc  of  asykiso. 

'*•  While,  therGfore^  tlielaigeaiid  capitrl 
deincsne  of  lleuisby  was  in  the  possessiou  iM 
persons,  high  in  rank,  consideration,  :in>* 
roval  favour,  it  is  not  improbable  ilvat  ni.iuy 
pri\ileges  and  advantages  slrould  be  obtained 
for  the  church  there  founded,  beyond  the*.' 
enjoyed  by  other  churches  on  the  esiau* 
of  ];efsons  of  inferior  dignitv  and  weight. 

'*Tbe  portions  ofxhuich  ^varda  tiwar^i 
the  south,  east,  and  west,  ase  Gy  the  iohabi- 
tants  of  these  neigbbonrlModt.  and  by  those 
1  believe  of  oilier  places,  Wld  In  superior  le- 
neratiun,  being  stdl  emphaticallj^  aod  exclu- 
sively styled  the  *  sanctuary.'  Opinions  are 
st'ld<inu  perhaps  never,  generally  cslablislud, 
whbout  some  oasis.  A\'nencesoever  this  pre- 
judice arose,  it  is  now  hecome  traditioiiary 
among  the  lower  ranks  of  people,  and  is  in- 
deed so  Btrongi  that^  in  my  coutiguous 
gitizedbyCjOOgle 
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jwrlsli  pfWIntcKou  I  i<retc,  on  an v  occasion, 
to  urge  a  parishioner  to  inter  a  ifeccMsed  re- 
lative on  tlic  north  side  of  the  churchy,  he 
^'OuUl  answer  me  with  some  expression  of 
Surprise,  ff  not  df  offencci  at  the  proposal, 
*  No,  sir;  it  is  not  in  the  sanctuary  !*  ricnce 
happens  it  that  there  are  scarcely  ainy  frraves 
^i.sible  in  tliat  portion  of  most  of  onr  cnarc^h 
vurdsj  except  tn  towns,  or  in  some  very  po- 
pulous villagers,  where  necessity  m'ay  have 
overcome  choice,  or  the  sanctuary,  for  obvi- 
ous reasons,  has  been  originalfy  extended 
quite  around  X\^  churtfhj  or  where,  from 
peculiatity  of  situation,  tlie  principal  approach 
to,  and  entrance  into  it  nave  always  been 
ou  that  side." 

Article  2i  is  an  itoconnt  of  ancieiit 
ficulpiuiQs  mad  itwcrtpttons  in  the  abbey 
diurch  of  ILomsey,  Hants  ;  but  b^ee  is 
tiothing  entitled  to  detain  us,  as*maay 
similar  ocnameot'S  may  he  seen  in  Strijtt 
and  .Gougii.  The  drawing  is  extremely 
bad»  and  the  di&sertatioB  equally  indif- 
ferent- 
Article  23  is  obaervattont  on  some  of 
thetombs  intheabhey.cluisch.of  Tewkes- 
bury, Gloucestershire^  by  6«nuel  Ly- 
^Qns,C9<|.  though  'we  have  aWeady  a 
very  ^ood  history  <jf  Tewkesbury,  yfec 
the  observations  of  Mr.  Lorsons  are  in- 
iereatutgy  and  are  Qalcabt:ed  to  furnish 
soneinewiiirfbnaatioa  on  the  fine  toaibs 
which  ornament  thisstrufctvwe* 

The  iTih  BMicleeiBbraces  an  account 
of  the  prior *s  chapel  at*Ely>  t^y  William 
WiUcmSy  Jan.  esq.  Thisiintetesting  pa- 
<per  ts  illtistrabed  'nkh  some  T^preisenta- 
tions'of  die  strtictnte,  wihloh.are  drawn 
and  engrailed  wtthi^at^taste  askl  acqu- 
tac-y :  sash  ambeUiih^nents  .are  vie/^red 
with  pleasure ;  and  {|i»h  coimnuatcaiioh 
is  wGMtby^df  *tt6  ambar^  and  of  the  so- 
ciety. 

The  following  remarks  on  anoient  an 
chheeeUfcwill-^ew  -that  Mr.  Wilkins  is 
not  a  su|)ttfi^ial'obsenvar. 

'*  The  style  of  arehitectQte,  whose  chief 
characteristic  is  the  pointed  arch,  has  indis- 
crimmatdy  been  cdllcil  Alraccwfcand  Cathie, 
-Without  nuioh  foundation  for  either  apfScJ- 
kittiii  $  and  as  noithiiig  )»ei<betlf  satiffaotory 
has  bcen-diHODvttedto  justify  any  delsrtuin&te 
one  f«r  t/*  it  we^  ^bo  at  hwII  to  4Uenr  ii  to 
•paas  iind^r  its  adapted  name  Gtothic ;  pro- 
vided we  mean  to  distinguish. i/  from  the 
Soxon  and  Norman,  of  the  latter  of  which 
It  may  be  possibly  a  tefineiuent.  Tliis  re- 
mark is  made  to  excuse  thi5  usage  of  the 
term  to  those  who  thtUk.it  ati  improprtcty, 
aiMl  vt^M  otlMsrwise  might  eoirsider  tne  fre- 
queat  acdaircaee  «f  (tMi  teitn,  jis  challenge 
ing  a  cofi^(f]t4on  on  the  4ut(r«ct.  The.  few 
ibUowi9g'4)bi»erv«uons  fli^y  iiot,  iiKki«d«  be 


entirely  new ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  what^ 
ever  is  snid  with  h  vicyv  of  confirnung  re- 
marks ihat  have  already  been  made,  will 
not  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  plagia- 
iiMn. 

**  Tlie  Norman  tad  Gothic  stylos  of  w- 
chitecture  are  obseDtrod  chicdy  to  diff4er  in  the 
construction  of  the  arches,  in  the  division 
of  the  \vindo\irs  into  ;»tvcral  lights  by  mul- 
lions,  and  in  the  piors  supporting  the  arches. 
The.conimon  method  of  accouuiiiig  for  the 
orighi  of  the  pointed,  for  the  inti."«r«ection  of 
the  dircttlar  arches,  of  .which  behave  nurti-* 
berlosfl  instances,  is  fis  satisfa^norv,  pe^iaps, 
as  any  which  have  been  otfcfoe,  and  tvili 
tender  the  v«datioo  jn  this  point  from  the 
Norman,  an  i mined iate  derivation  irom  it ; 
eapociallf  tvheo  it  is  cousidered*  that  in  aiany 
Of  our  Gothic  churches  the  form  of  ihe 
arches  is  .nearly  c^tti/fl/era/;  by  this  expres- 
sion is  meant  those  arches  wliose  diordslotni 
Itvo  sides  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  >v}iose 
tliird  is  the  span  :  lhi«  wfll  cause  tbe*two 
op]>osrle  Htribs  of  two  alSjoining  ar<fhes  to  be 
desoribod  with  .the  ^anie  centre,  smd  corre- 
spond in  .^ac  .mc'^ttttse  with  the^n^tanoet 
above itic|iUoned>  ncady  because  it  is  diiiicult 
to  ascenaiUy  from  the  .number  of  n^ouldi^gt 
^\hich  we  observe  to  enricii  these  «rohes» 
which  \vas  the  leading  member;  for.tliis  be- 
ing at  Brst  determined,  the  others  of  coarse 
were  concentric,  an<l,  assuming  any  omc, 
either  within  or  withtnit  tliis  member,  the 
ttjfuHiPiefttlum  is  neces^rily  done  a-wcty.  tlf 
we  exaaiine  some  other  .deviations  of  this 
style;  from  the  >Jovniani  we  «iiaJi  iui^  that 
•they  are  not  ^o  c<^sidgKibIc  as  are  apt  to»be 
imagined  ;  for  iiLstaii^e,  the  divisiuu  of  tlie 
windows  of  Gothic  strwQturcd  by  mullions, 
is  jiot  peculiar  to  that  sijle^  We  .find  ia 
some  Jvonnan  buildings  the  windows  sc]ia- 
rated  into  two  lights  by  a  cokuim,  as  a mul- 
.liqn.  In  the  cloisters  at  Nprwigh,  which  is 
early  Gothic,  columns  alone  arc  u^jcd.for  the 
SAim  pui^Qse,  aud  the  htujds  of  these  lights 
are  circular,  but  have  the  Addilipp  qf^rlie 
cuspfallniion ;  .in  the  present,  and  .in  ntany 
otljers,  the  column  is  stjll  iii>ci  jointly  wUn 
some  other  mooldings-  The  clustcM  co- 
lumns, so  conspicuous  in  tlii'^  sp^cievof  ttf'* 
chitecture,  do  aipt  vaiv  vcr^'  coniidcraWjf 
from  tlie  Sojcon  and  Norman,  in  which  il 
was  not  unusiial  toj)Ucc  ^iTuUcr  colujnns 
round  the  principaLpicr :  ilvJt  part  of  the  piec 
which  appciucd  between  the  columns,  i.s  noW 
formed  into  moulding^),  »ud  the  f^umbcr  of 
Hiuti  smaller  cohunt^  inacasad.'* 

In  the  class  of.ENGusH  ANTiQvitiEf 
.we  are  presented  with  remarks, on  acarv* 
4h1  chimney  piece. i^  Spoke  h;Ul,  in  X««n- 
cashi]*e«  which  may  be  inUFGiting  to 
thoeewhooccD^  the  mansionat  present, 
or  at  some  ^iture  period,  but  .cannot  af- 
ford much  ^ratificatidn  to  the  general 
reader. 

Article  2f  a  iUsertaiion  pa  pimmal 
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rin^s,  love,  marriage,  &c.  by  Robert 

;  Smith,  esq.  might  suit  Mr.  Urban  for 
the  Gentleman*s  Magazine;  but«  like 
the  preceding,  is  surely  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  deserve  a  place  in  such  a 

'  volume  as  this  ought  to  be. 

Under  the  class  of  Historical  and 
Critical,  we  are  furnished  with  five 
papers,  some  of  which  are  the  most  in- 
teresting in  the  volume.  Indeed,  if  this 
species  of  learning  formed  a  larger  part 
of  the  communications  afforded  by  this 
learned  society,  the  future  volumes  of 
the  Archxologia  would  be  more  gene- 
rally interesting. 

Article  6  affords  us  an  original  pro- 
clamation of  queen  Elizabeth,  concem- 

^  ing  a  scarcity  of  grain,  and  a  letter  from 
her  majesty's  privy  council  to  the  sheriff 
and  justices  of  the  county  of  Norfolk  on 

:  the  same  subject.  The  perusal  of  this 
must  suggest  to  the  mind  of  every  at- 

•  tentive  reader  these  two  things,— that 
much  of  Jhe  blessed  queen's   learning 

•  only  existed  m  pamgyrief  and  that  the 

•  villainous  arts  for  producing  artificial 
scarcity,  and  enhancmg  the  price  of  com 

,  to  a  fatal  height,  were  then  practised, 
and  that  the  present  is  countenanced  by 
the  past.  This  document  was  commu- 
nicated in  Nov.  ISOO,  when  the  tricks 

•  of  monopolists  had  produced  much  real 
misery  in  this  country.  It  may  be  a- 
musing  to  trace  the  coincidence  of  cir- 

]  cumstances  in  1565  and  in  1800.  The 
'  proclamation  commences  in  the  follow* 
.  ing  style. 

*'  The  queenes  majestye  is  pTescntly  gi\Tn 
f  understand  of  sum  ill-disposed  persons,  who 

\  partly  to  move  misli|tiug  amongst  the  comun 
and  meaner  sort  of  her  loving  people,  partly 
of  covetousncss,  to  enhaance  the  prices  of 

'  com,  have  of  late  secretly  spred  abrode,  in 
markets  and  other  places,  that  the  prices  do 
tyse  and  ar  like  daily  to  tncreace,  by  reason 
that  certain  persons  have  bought  sum  quan- 
tities of  g;rayu  to  her  majesties  use  in  sundry 
countrees;  and  that  also  her  majestie  meanitn 
to  graunt  to  sum  about  her  licence  to  cary 
corn  out  of  the  realm.  Upon  which  rumour 
being  maliciously  spred,  it  may  indedc  han« 
pen,  that  although  there  be  no  scarcite  \n 
the  realm  (thanked  be  Almishty  God),  yet 
thereby  the  covetousness  of  such  as  have 

'  either  of  their  owta  stoore,  or  by  nntawfull 
bargaynes  incrossed  into  their  bands  great 
quantite  of  allmanner  of grayn^  will  take  oc- 
casions to  inhaunce  the  prices  tliereof  with« 
.t>ut  necessary  cause,  to  the  detriment  and 
burthen  of  tne  multitude  which  have  lack, 
'ilierefor  her  majestie,  myndins  to  prevent 
the  inconveniences  that  may  nerof  arrise, 
dvib  stxaightly  chardg  and  commaund  all 


manner  of  persons,  and  specially  such  as 
ha^'e  governaunce  of  markets,  to  apprehend 
and  commit  to  prison  such  as  do  or  shall 
utter  and  spred  abrode  any  such  devices  to 
move  dearin  or  offence  amongst  her  good 
subjects.  And  secondly  her  majestic  willctli 
all  her  good  sub^^ects  to  understaund  for  a 
truth,  that  she  hath  no  meaning  lo  do,  or 
suffer  anv  thing  to  be  done,  wherhy  any 
dearth  of  corn  sliould  rise  ambngst  her  peo« 
pic  ;  neither  has  shegraunted  licence  to  any 
person  about  her  to  cary  out  anj  quantitV 
grayn,  and  therfor,  if  ally  be  so  named  oi 
evil  intent,  the  same  is  also  misused/* 

Article  12  is  a  letter  from  king  Charles 
11.  to  colonel  Thomas  Veal,  to  raise 
troops  for  the  royal  cause.  This  may 
flatter  the  vanity  of  the  descendants,  but 
adds  nothing  to  our  stock  of  original 
information. 

Article  S4  is  a  charter  of  impextmui^ 
reciting  another  charter  of  king  Edgar 
respecting  the  abbey  of  Ramesey  in 
Huntingdonshire,  which  shews  that  in- 
stitutions of  superstition  were  coeval 
with  the  introduction  of  Christianity  a- 
mong  the  Saxons. 

The  ^5th  article  is  a  corrective  paper 
by  the  late  Thomas  Astle,  esq.  respect- 
ing the  mode  of  dating  Englidi  records, 
particularly  those  relating  to  parliamen- 
tary history.  Mr.  Astle's  paper  is  ex- 
tremely useful,  and  its  decided  conse- 
quence cannot  be  too  forcibly  impressed 
on  the  minds  of  historians  and  antiqua- 
ries. .  We  have  frequently  had  occasion 
to  lament  the  inattention  of  writers  to 
dates.  But  in  justice  to  Mr.  Rastall, 
(not  mentioned  by  Mr.  AstleJ,  we  must 
observe  that  he  has  rectified  tnis  mtsuke 
in  his  useful  tables. 

Articles  26  and  27  contain  an  account 
of  the  early  use  of  rhyme,  by  Sharon 
Tiimer,  esq.  who  states  that  the  two 
opinions  which  at  present  divide  the  li- 
terati, is  whether  it  originated  with  the 
jirabs  who  invaded  Spain  in  712,  »r 
whether  it  began  among  the  monks  oi 
Italy,  and  so  spread  over  the  rest  of 
Europe.  This  Mr.  Turner  quotes  from 
Pinkerton,  but  only  to  combat  the  po- 
sition. For  he  finds  from  sir  WiUiam 
Jones  that,  rhyme  is  found  in  the  Sans- 
creet  and  Chinese  languages,  and  the 
Persian  also  contains  it.  He  has  found 
It  likewise  in  the  ancient  British  and  the 
Hebrew.  ^  But  all  this  will  not  induce 
us  to  believe  that  Homer  ever  meant 
the  Iliad  should  be  in  rhyme;  nor  do  ve 
think  that  the  OfiMvnUvr^  meant  exactly 
what  we  mean  by  rhyme,  nor  that  the 
figures  lUpiffori  o^/eWlJUy  and  1^^*^*} 
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usuallj  produced  such  effects.  In  these 
papers,  howevery  there  is  much  learning 
and  liberality  of  sentiment  displayed  ; 
and  we  agree  perfectly  with  Mr.  i'urner 
that  rhyme  had  a  much  earlier  introduc- 
tion than  the  eighth  century.  Mr.  Tur- 
ner has  adduced  a  specimen  of  rhyme, 
found  in  St.  Austin's  works,  who  died 
10  A.  D.  450.  This  is  a  eurious  docu- 
ment, of  a  very  early  period. 

"But  the  words  of  St.  Austin,-  says  Mr. 
Turner,  "  which  introduce  it  are  as  impor- 
tant as  the  poem,  in  proving  the  antiquity  of 
rhime.  He  says  he  wrote  it  in  this  form  on 
purpose  that  it  might  be  popular ;  that  it 
inisht  be  level  to  the  capacity  of  the  lowest 
vu%ir,  be  impresswl  on  their  memory,  and 
be  sung  by  them ;  he  adus,  '  therefore  I 
would  write  it  in  no  other  manner,  lest  me- 
trical necessity  should  compel  me  to  use  any 
words  not  familiar  to  the  vulgar/ 

•*  A  poem  so  written  as  •  to  reach  the 
knowledge  of  the  lowest  vulgar,  and  of  those 
utterly  unskilled  and  ignorant,  and  as  fur  as 
possible  to  fasten  upon  their  memory/  which 
are  his  exact  words,  must  of  course  present 
to  us  a  real  specimen  of  vulgar  poetry,  and  if 
so,  rhime  was  an  appendage  to  the  vulgar 
l.atin  poetry  of  the  fourth  and  6fth  centuries. 
We  may  here  recal  to  our  recollection  the 
vulgar  llatiu  sons  on  the  victories  uf  Chlo- 
tarius  mentioned  m  my  former  letter/' 

,  Articles  19  and  34  might  have  been 


properly  placed  in  the  appendix,  in  which 
it  seems  the  society  have  resolved,  since 
the  year  1776i  to  publish  such  curious 
communications  as  the  council  deems 
improper  to  print  eniire.  Thus  they  be- 
come in  part  their  own  abridgers,  and 
every  learned  communicator  has  some 
attention  paid  him  ;  and  those  desirous 
of  furthering  the  views  of  the  society 
have  this  consolation,  that  if  not  permit- 
ted  to  occupy  a  niche  in  the  more  osten- 
sible and  sacred  part,  they  will  at  least 
be  entitled  to  a  plain  and  humble  rnonu* 
ment  in  some  less  conspicuous  and  hal- 
lowed corner  of  the  building. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  a  voice,  not  be« 
ing  members  of  this  privy  council,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  no  division  of  this 
kind  is  necessary,  as  it  tends  to  create  in- 
vidious distinctions  highly  injurious  to 
the  cause  of  science.  Every  communi-  • 
cator  considers  his  own  paper  at  least 
equally  valuable  with  another,  accgrd*- 
ing  to  the  importance  of  the  subjects  i 
and  it  would  appear  less  partial  to  reject 
the  whole,  than  a  fart.  On  these  occa-* 
sions  there  is  a  want  of  consummate 
judgment,  and  a  delicacy  not  always 
possessed  by  public  editors.  At  the  end 
of  the  volume  is  a  list  of  presents  to  the 
society,  a  catalogue  of  its  published 
works,  and  a  good  index. 


Art.  XX.  Scotia  depict  a  \  or,  the  jintiquUteSf  Castles ,  PuhUc  Buildings,  Noblemen  an4 
Gentkmen^s  Seats,  Cities,  Tovns^  and  Picturesque  Scenery,  of  Scotland,  illustrattd  in^ 
a  Series  of  Bnhhed  JEtcbings,  By  James  Fittler,  j4.R,A,  and  Engraver  to  his 
Majesty,  fom  accurate  Drawings  made  on  the  Spot,  by  John  Claude  >kATT£5. 
With  Descriptions,  antiquarian^  historical^  and  picturesque.     Long  folio. 


THE  avowed  object  of  «*  Scotia  de- 
picta"  is  to  represent  most  of  the  inter- 
esting antiouities  and  other  characteristic 
features  of  that  p;irt  of  (rreat  Britain 
which  is  north  of  the  river  Tweed,  i  he 
field  is  spacious,  the  objects  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  peculiarly  calculated 
to  make  extremely  Hne  pictures,  and 
consequently  prints.  The  artist  has, 
therefore,  nothing  to  do,  but  transmit  to 
his  canvas  a  correct  representation  of  the 
scene  before  him  to  make  his  painting 
grand,  fine,  or  singular;  and  the  en- 
graver performs  the  whole  of  his  duty 
by  closely  copying  the  works  of  the 
draughuman. 

In  deciding  on  the  volume  before  us, 
we  have  to  ascertain  how  far  these  have 
been  accomplished.  The  drawings  are 
by  J.  C.  Nattes,  the  etchings  by  J.  Fitt- 
1^9  and  the  volume  consists  of  50*  prints, 
with  the  ssune  number  of  pages  of  letter- 


press. Some  of  the  scenes  are  si ngularly 
picturesque,  and  are  drawn  in  an  artist- 
like manner  ;  but  the  whole  of  the  views 
are  greatly  deficient  in  that  minuteness  of 
detail  which  gives  interest  to  topographi- 
cal prints.  The  engraver  has  also  work-  ■ 
ed  with  such  a  coarse  and  open  stroke* 
that  all  parts  of  the  print  are  rendered 
very  liny  and  harsh.  Though  they  pro- 
fess  to  be  only  etchings^  yet  they  should 
have  been  more  finished.  If  we  compare 
them  with  the  works  of  a  Waterlo,  a 
Perclle,  a  Sylvestre,  or  a  Piranesi,  we 
shall  discover  a  painful  difference  in  the 
etchings  of  our  countryman  and  those 
by  the  above  masters.  Indeed  we  are 
sorry  to  be  compelled  to  say,  that  the 
joint  efforts  of  Messrs.  Nattes  and  Fitt* 
ler,  as  displayed  in  this  work,  will  nei-. 
ther  add  to  their  fame,  nor  be  any  credit 
to  the  arts  of  our  country.  The  descrip^ 
tions,  however,  though  concise,  arc  well 
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written  ;  and  by  the  frequent  "quotations    clined  to  think  they  were  chiefly  written 
from  Mr.  Stoddart's  Tour,  we  are  in-    by  that  j;eiiileman.' 

AnT.  XXI.  The  Bcauites  cf  Efigland  and  Wales ;  or  DeUneatloH  topograpt.ksU  Ivsn 
ioricalr  and  desrripuve^  tf  eQ4h  County  JSmU  Fuhed  wt/t  Emrraviugi*  i^F  iu  W, 
BftAYLET  A/zi/].  I^B.iTTON*.  Bvo.  pp*  750.  36  plates.     Vol.  V. 


THE  preceding  volumes  of  tikis' very 
mprltorious  work  have  been  already  no- 
tiped  by  us,  we  shall  therefore  at  present 
confine  ourselves  to  a  compendious  spm- 
xnary  of  (he  volume  which  now  soFicits 
our  attention. 

The  first  part  of  the  present  volume  is 
occupied  by  an  account  of  the  episcopal 
palatinate  of  Durham,  "  which  appears 
to  have  derived  its  orWhal  privileges 
from  tlie  grant  made  to  St.  CuthBert  by 
Egfrid  king  of  Northumberland^  in  the 
year  G85»  of  all  the  land  between  the  ri- 
vers Wear  and  Tyne,  to  hold  in  as  full 
and  ample  m>mier  as  the  kin|^  himself 
held  the  same."  A  succinct  account  is 
given  of  tliese  privileges,  and  of  the  ya^ 
rious  restrictions  to  which  they  have 
from  time  to  time  been  subiccted.  In 
tlie  general  view  which  follows  of  the 
agricultural,  mineral,  and  manufactured 
products  of  the  country,  we  regret  that 
the  authors  have  not  procured  more  spe- 
cific details  on  the  latter  of  these  import- 
ant subjects. 

The  account  of  Durham,  the  capital 
of  the  county,  is  an  elaborate  and  inter- 
esting article;,  commencing  from  the 
erection  of  a  wicker  tabernacle,  to  re- 
ceive the  relics  of  St»  Cuthbcrt  on  Dun- 
,  holme,  a  small  elevated  plain  in  the 
jnidst  of  a  thi«k  i&festt  and  oarried  down 
to  the  eBumeratiom  of  its  inhabitaints  in 
1802.  The  cathedral,  both  iir  ks  ajiei<- 
eat  and  present  suue,  is  well  ^described : 
vte  shall  select  a  passage  for  the  enter* 
tainsaent  of  our  readers. 

"^  Tlie  siUiation  ot  this  venerable  pile  is 
equally  bold  and  siiigular.  Elevated  on  a 
locky  eminence  that  ionpe  the  highest  part 
of  the  city,  it  bnrsls  on  the  sight  with  un* 
common  grandeur;  the  buse  of  the  rock< 
Wiich  support  its  west  ^d,  being  laved  by 
the  Tvaters  of  the  Wear.  From  the  squave 
culkd  tlie  Plact^  Grctn,  by  whi«h  it  is  gene- 
rally approached,  the  whole  of  the  north 
front  is  at  once  beheld.  T{iis  jintire  range 
preserves  its  original  Norman  character,  with 
prcusroTial  introcluctrons  of  windo^vs  and  tra- 
crry  iii  uie  pointed  arch  maimer :  bat  various 
inrnngnvi'/ie»  In  t\w  style  ai>d  ornaments  afe 
cbservubfc,  :md  nay  be  tracod  to  the  kite  r«^ 
pafuiiofi^.  The  porch  foHning  tile,  prineipai 
c  Ti : . « i . .  »  may,  iu  ]  iirUcular,  be  roi>i4ii4(ed  99 
owe  oT  ilie  most  barbarous  commi:^tures  of 


the  5>axon  and  pointed  styles  that  ever  dis- 
graced iuodem  architecture.  On  the  door 
within  the  \yotdi\  is  a  curious  metairic  rin^, 
or  kimckcr,  sculptured  v/itli  a  terrijk:  vita^, 
in  bold  relief,  aqd  \vk11  e&ecuted,  with  which 
persons  clai^ning  sanctuary  in  the  uij^ht-tiuie, 
were  accubtouied  to  ahxvfi  the  iiiuiatc:)  of  tho 
cathcdr;4. 

**  Tl)c  east  front  lias  been  repaired  and 
modernized:  the  wiivdows,  forming  a  double 
range,  are  all  of  vr.c  lancet  shape,  excepting 
the  centre  window  of  llie  upper  ticr»  wtncU 
is  circular*   and  radiated  with  stone-work^ 
These  windows  were  originaHj^  uruaiurntc4 
vvLih»  a  profusion   of  painted  glass,  which, 
from  various  accidcnis,  bccaqic  so  de^ed 
;iud  mvtilaied,  that  the  snbjects  coo  Id  not  be 
traced;    it  is  now  entirely   removed.     Tlic 
south  front  preserves  much  of  its  ancirnt 
character,  thoup^h  some  parts  have  been  ciu- 
selcd  over  to  make  way  for  the  new  facii^s. 
Only  a  partial  view  can  be  obtoined  of  this 
bitie'of  the  catlicdral,.  as  the  cloisters,  donui- 
tprvt^and  other  buildings,  conceal  neariv  ibe 
whole  of  the  lower  part.    The  west  front, 
consisting  of  two  highly  ornamented  square 
towers,  with  the  galilee'betvi'<ceo,  appearvto 
great  advantage  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.     **  Tlie  bascmcrrt  line  of  tlie  eleva- 
tion,*' observes  Mr.  Carter,  **  p  esents  the 
projecting  chapetof  the  gali^ee,  flanked  by 
huge  buttresses  and  arches,  springing  ocrt  of 
the  rock,  to  contribute  due  support  to  its 
walls,  which  forai  one  vast  comuoakion  of 
security  to  the  main  edifice  itself."    Above 
the  galilee  is  the  great  west  window,  with 
various  enriched  compartments  springing  np 
to  the  roof.    The  architectu  nil  adornments  of 
the  towers  are  modern ;  and  the  attempt  to 
make  them  accord  with  the  eriginol  formSr 
has,  in   many  instances,  psoved  unsuccess* 
ful :  their  summits  are  bounded  bypinuacies 
and  open  worked  battlements.    Th«  great 
centre  tower  rises  from  the  interscciion  of  the 
nave  and  transept,  and  is  srnguUHy  rich  and 
elegant.     Round  it  is  a  proKision  of  fine  ti»- 
eery,  pointed  arches,  and  otliep  onmoMats ; 
and  its  buttresses  afe  graced  wit  hi  iNclirs,  ca* 
nopied>  and  decorated  with  iraoery,  within 
wluch  vacious  statues  are  placed,  represent- 
in$  the  orimual  founders  and  patrons  of  the 
sec.     The  height  of  thisr  tower  is  J? 1 4  ftet- 

«*  Th«  interior  of  this  ausfist  buitditvg  ii 
highly  interesting  to  thoke  wfip  wish  to  tiate 
the  connection  between  Soacon  and  Nonnati 
architecture,  or  to  observe  the  Iwter  iO)  per- 
hap«r  its*  highest  stB^  ol^  perfecHpn>  Tha 
coftrporison  of  these  ofdew  wttb  the  En^^» 
or  pointed^  stykft*  nwy  oho  be  isiotk ;  a<  the 
phdpcl  of  the  Nine  Altars  pariakc^^  in  its  at^ 
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nwil  enriclifnenh  ami  proportion,  of  th«  ar- 
chitectural eharaetcr  of  Salislmry  c;ii!it*dral ; 
and,  from  its  singularly  liglit  appcaniucc, 
forms  a  strikinn;  contrast  with  ihc  mas  ive 
Nornvm  work  prevalent  in  the  otiier  parts  of 
ilie  fabric.*' 

The  next  place  of  consequence  which 
is  described,  is  Stockton  upon  Tecs,  a 
small  though  flourishing  town,  and  de- 
riving importance  from  its  extensive  ma- 
xiuiactories  of  sailcloth  and  rtjpes,  and, 
from  ship-building.  Ritson,  the  enkinent 
and  faitnful  antiquary,  was  bom  here, 
and  merited  a  much  ^nore  elaboiate  no- 
tice than  is  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
authors  of  this  work. 

The  description  of  the  contiguous 
towns  of  Bishop  Wearmoiith,  Sionk 
WeariMoutb,  and  Sundcrliind,  will  be 
read  with  pleasure,  as  well  as  ih;it  of 
South  Shields.  They  incIufJe,  beside 
fhe  usual  topics,  a  complete  and  satis- 
factory account  of  the  iron  bridge  at 
Sunderland,  of  the  Roman  remains  dis- 
covered at  Shields,  and  of  the  invaluable 
invention  of  the  life-boat  by  Mr.  Great- 
head,  a  resident  in  this  latter  place. 
Lumley  castle,  a  seat  of  the  eurl  of  Scar- 
borough, Branspeth  castle,  the  episcopal 
p^liice  at  Bishop's  Auckland,  and  ILiby 
cattle,  once  the  princely  seat  of  the  Ne- 
villes, form  articles  of  no  commop  in- 
terest to  the  antiquary  and  man  of  taste. 
These,  however,  are  too  long  to  be  ex* 
traded)  and  we  do  not  conceive  our- 
selves at  liberty  to  n^utiUu^  ihem  by 
abridgment. 

From  Durban*  th«  alphabetical  ar- 
rangement of  the  counties  in  this  work 
suddenly  hurries  us  southwards  to  Es- 
sex. ' 

Essex  being  a  county  little  abounding 
is  picturesque  and  romantic  scenes,  and 
being  the  seat  of  no  >cxtensive  naanufac- 
ture,  naturally  tempts  tiie'togographer 
to  iiKiulge  more  tlian  usual  in  historical 
and  anttquftrian  researches ;  we  shall  not 
therefore  grcktly  blame  the  authors,  but 
would  wish  them  to  recollect  that  in  a 
work  designed  for  general  readers,  the 
imputation  of  dryness  and  want  of  in- 
terest, is  what  they  should  be  especially 
cautions  to  avoid. 

In  the  agriculture  of  this  cou»ty,  be- 
sides the  usual  objects  of  cokivafiioft,  we 
meet  trJih  some  peculiarities,  on  account 
of  the  ticinity  of  the  metropofis.  The 
most  curious  of  these  is  the  mixed  crop 
of  coriander^  teasel»  and  carraway. 

**  TUe  setdf  of  these  are  lomefinitfs  sown 
togeih«f  cMiy  im  ihc  spving,.  upvn  ik  ttcon^ 


old  ley,  once  plpughed,  and  are  often  vetf 
pr(>liia!)lc  to  tiie  proprietors.  The  mode  of 
cul.ivaijn^  these  pUuts  is  rather  :<iagular; 
and  the  farnicr  frt'uiicntly  engages  with  son  t 
labounT  to  shanj  the  «]iial  profits  of  a  M6, 
upon  condition  of  hid  hoeing  and  managiatg 
the  crof>s.  The  fanner  provides  the  Und, 
ploughs  it,  piiys  all  parish  rates,  and  also  for 
llie  FCi'd.  Thv  lubourer  sows  il,  kecp^  it 
clean  by  frct|iicnl  hoeings,  cuts,  threshes, 
and  preparer  it  for  the  market;  when  the 
produce  is  ccpuillv  diviiicd.  This  connection 
rornmo;iIy  L^t-i  llircc  years;  sometimes  long- 
er. **  III  the  first,  the  several  seeds  come 
up,  and  when  of  sutticicnt  growth,  are  set 
out  with  a  hoe  ;  and  the  coriander,  which  is 
annual,  ii  ripe  before  harvest,  and  prodiices 
a  rctorti  from  ten  to  fourteen  hundred  weight 
an  acre  :  on  he*  second  year,  the  leaseU  nw>9fc 
of  which  will  ran  now,  yields  a  loitd,  or  six 
score  btatVs,  of  firry  heads  each  stafl';  and  the 
carrawav.^,  from  ihrcc  to  six  hundred  weight 
ofseetl;  the  lUinl  year,  the  teasel  declines, 
and  the  cuinivvay  is  in  perfection,  and  will. 
yield  an  rqnal  bulk  with  the  coriander;  and 
most  of  the  teasel  that  did  not  run  YA^t  seat- 
son,  will  prodiK*c  heads  this,  and  alTord  a 
fourth  or  fifth  part  of  the  crop  ii  did  the  pre- 
ecviing  season ;  by  which  iime  tlie  plants  ate 
ll^nerally  exhausted ;  though  a  fourih,  and 
Ci'en  fifib,  year  of  carraway  lias  been  known 
to  succeed.''  The  corianifer,  or  cof,  as  soine 
call  it,  and  the  carraway,  must  be  handled 
\^ith  ^reat  care  wlien  ripe ;  and  womeu:  and 
chiKlren  ore  generally  employed  to  cut  it 
pbut  bv  plant,  which  are  afterwards  placed 
m  cloths,  and  comnK>nly  threshed  on  sail- 
cloth, in  the  middle  of  the  (ield.  'Hie  teasel 
is  also  cut  by  women,  who  leave  a  stalk  with 
the  head  six  or  eight  iiiclios  in  length,  by 
which  it  is  bound  lu  bunches  or  gleans,  of 
twcntv-fiie  heads  eacii ;  the  like  nunil>er  of 
gleans  constitutes  half  a  staff.  Teasels  are 
purchar^ed  and  used  by  woollen  luannfac- 
tnrers,  who  fix  them  on  frames,  and,  by  the 
hand  or  m  lehincry,  they  are  applied  lo  the 
surface  of  cloths,  to  raise  the  nap,  wliich  ju 
cut  olf  by  the  clothi«n»'  sheais.** 

The  prominent  article  in  the  history 
of  this  county,  we  might  say  in  the  ^6- 
lume,  is  the  account  of  Colchester.  It 
commences  with  the  establishment  of  a 
Roman  colony. here  by  Claudius,  th^n 
notices  its  first  destruction  by  tlie  insur- 
gent Britons  under  Boadicea,  and  details 
perhaps  rather  too  much  at  length,  its 
fabled  importance,  under  Coel  the  British 
king,  fondly  but  improbably  supposed  hy 
certain  antiquaries  to  be  the  itiaterrial 
grandfather  of  the  emperor  C(mstan£irie. 
The  occupation  of  this  town  by  the 
Danes,  and  their  bloody  expiilsioA  fey 
the  vigottr  of  Edward  the  elder,  ai^  tf!en 
narrttted*  and.  In  the  order  o^^  time,  its 
capture  by  the  danphia  in  the  mglofious 
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reign  of  John,  its  loyalty  during  the 
short  insurrection  of  lady  Jane  Grey, 
and  its  long  siege  and  final  surrender  to 
Fairfax,  after  a  gallant  resistance  by  sir 
4Jharles  Lucas.  The  present  state  of  Col- 
chester, the  relics  of  its  ancient  strength 
und  importance,  and  its  staple  trade  the 
oyster  fishery,  are  also  satisfactorily  re- 
corded. 

Audley  house,  the  object  of  such  enor- 
mous and  absurd  expenditure  to  Thomas 
Howard,  tlie  first  carl  of  Suffolk,  in  its 
erection,  and  to  the  after  possessors  in 
Its  repairs  and  alterations,  forms  an  in- 
teresting article ;  as  also  do  the  accounts 
of  the  royal  castle  of  Pleshy,  of  Walt- 
ham  abbey  the  burial  place  of  Harold,  ^ 
and  of  Wansted  house,  perhaps,  upon 
the  whole,  the  best  specimen  of  modern 
architecture  in  England. 

The  last  county  noticed  in  the  volume 
before  us  is  Gloucestershire :  the  ac- 
count of  which  possesses  nearly  the 
same  merits  and  defects  as  those  which 
precede.  It  is  deficient  in  statistical  de- 
tails, and  in  not  giving  a  sufficiently  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  general  character  and 
appearance  of  the  countr)%  and  of  par- 


ticular districts^  striking  either  for  their 
beauty  or  singularity.  It  is  eminently 
meritorious  in  the  historical  and  anti- 
quarian departments ;  but  in  a  work 
styled  *«  Beauties  of  England,"  these  . 
ought  hardly  to  be  the  preponderat- 
ing topics.  The  articles  ol  Gloucester, 
Woodchester,  Cirencester,  and  Tewkcs** 
bury,  are  particularly  well  executed. 

In  a  volume  printed  for  the  most  part 
with  exemplary  correctness,  we  were  con- 
cerned to  observe  the  errors  which  ap- 
pear in  several  of  the  Latin  quotations, 
particularly  at  pages  .52,  1S9,  157,  298, 
548. 

As  intimately  connected  with  the  pre- 
sent work,  we  may  remark,  that  the  first, 
numbers  ofa  Br  IT  IS  fi  Atlas,  by  the  same 
authors,  have  been  put  into  our  hands. 
This  atlas  consists  of  separate  maps  of 
the  counties,  and  plans  of  the  county 
towns.  All  the  places  mentioned  in  the 
"  Beauties'*  are  inserted,  and  the  Roman 
roads  and  stations  are  marked  with  great 
care  and  fidelity ;  the  engraving  is  well 
executed,  and  the  whole  promises  to  be 
a  very  valuable  supplement  to  the  origi- 
nal plan  of  the  authors. 


Art.  XXf  !•  A  Family  Tour  through  the  British  Empire  ;  containing  some  Account  of'Us 
Manufactures^  natwal  and  artificial  Curiosi  ieif  History^  and  Antiquities ;  interspersed 
tuith  biographical  Anecdotes,  Particularly  adapted  to  tue  Amusement  and  Ins  ruction  of 
ToutL    jff;  Priscilla  Wakefield.  8vo.  pp.450. 


MRS.  Wakefield  is  already  advan- 
tageously known  by  an  excellent  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Botany,  and  in 
the  wopk  before  us  she  has  established  a 
further  claim  to  the  regard  of  the  pub- 
lic. We  have  looked  through  this  vo- 
lume with  considerable  care,  and  have 
not  found  any  thing  to  be  excepted  a- 
gainst  either  in  the  matter  or  style.  The 
focal  information  respecting  England, 
and  the  most  frequented  pai  ts  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  is  much  more  consi- 
derable than  might  be  imagined  from 
the  size  of  the  book;  it  is  also  well  se- 
lected, being  directed  almost  exclusive- 
ly to  those  objects  which  are  the  most 
useful  and  the  most  interesting  to  young 
persons  in  the  topography  of  their  na- 
tive country.  The  sentiments  and  re- 
flections of  the  author  are  not  needlessly 
and  impertinently  dragged  in,  but  are 
of  rare  occurrence,  and  always  in  their 
prpper  places,  and  adapted  to  the  occa- 
sion. •'^^ 

We  select  the  following  passage  as  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  whole :— - 

*'  The  romantic  village  of  Adaie  had  too 


many  atttactions  to  be  passed  without  par- 
ticular notice.  Inclosed  by  surrounmng 
groves,  il  appears  secluded  from  the  world* 
and  impresses  a  stranger  wiih  reverence  from 
the  mutilated  remains  of  its  castle  and  rene* 
rableabbics,  whose  fragments  are  bound  toge^ 
ther  by  thick  clusters  of  clasping  ivy.  Hav- 
ing wandered  amonf^st  the  mouldering  clois- 
ters of  these  sacred  cdiBces,  till  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  rtsinz  moon,  glancing  through  a 
window,  warnra  them  to  depart,  tbey  re-en- 
tered the  villaue,  rendered  still  more  ptcta- 
resque  by  the  dress  of  the  inhabkanu,  who 
are  descended  from  a  German  colony  that 
settled  here  about  a  hundred  years  ago :  they 
siill  retain  their  own  customs^  drcss»  and  lan- 
guage ;  the  women  wear  lar^ge  strav-hats  and 
short  petticoats,  and  their  cottages  are  'fer 
neater  and  better  provided  than  those  of  tlie 
Irish. 

*'  The  modn  shining  uncommonly  bright 
indaced  thenv,  though  late,  to  proceed  to 
Limerick,  along  a  road  bordered  with  C}*4er 
orchards,  corn  ^elds,  wi  pasture  landbs. 

'*  The  old  town  of  Limerick  is  dirty  and 
disagreeable;  it  is  joined  to  the  new  tpwn  by 
-  a  bridge  thrown  across'  the  Shannbn,  which 
here  divides  ilnd  forms  an  islaiid,  wh^ 
stands  the  new  |)art  of  the  city,  handsomely 
built,  with  noble,  spacious  quays,  for  the 
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mnvtmence  of  loading  and  unloading  the 
ships  that  crowd  this  port,  and  bring  weahh 
ana  industr^r  to  the  inhabitants.  >  llie  trade 
of  thisiiity  is  very  extensive  :  its  exchange  is 
a  plain  building,  supported  by  seven  1  uscan 
columns.  The  cathedral  is  venerable  for  its 
antiquity,  but  heavy  and  gloomy.  This 
place  is  famous  for  its  loyalty  to  James  II. 
and  the  long  siege  it  sustained  in  his  favour 
against  the  troops  of  William  III. 

**  Beyond  Limerick  the  Shannon  ceases  to 
be  navigable:  its  course  is  interrupted  by 
rocks  and  shallow  cascades;  but  at  Castle 
Connel  it  forms  a  torrent,  in  the  midst  of 
which  rise  rugged  crags.  The  beauty  of  the 
place,  and  the  company  who  came  hither  to 
drink  the  waters  of  a  mineral  spring,  detained 
]Vir.  Frankhn  and  the  lads  a  few  hours. 
Coasting  the  river,  they  came  to  Killaloe, 
where  they  saw  the  superb  palace  belonging 
to  the  bishop ;  here  also  is  a  large  cascade. 


just  at  the  entrance  of. Lough-Derj^,  a  lake 
which  extends  to  the  length  of  SO  miles,  and 
is  in  some  parts  12  or  16  broad.  The  stone 
bridge  at  this  town  has  18  arches;  and  at  a 
liitle  distance  stands  a  round  tower  called 
O'Brvan's  Palace, 

"  The  country  improved  as  they  advanced 
towards  the  conhncs  of  the  two  provinces  of 
Munstcr  and  Connaugbt. 

**  It  happened  that  they  passed  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  abbey,  at  a  village  called  Abbey,  on 
a  holiday;  a  great  number  of  people  were  as- 
sembled in  the  church-yard,  wliere  the  priests 
were  hearing  the  confession  of  their  sins  ;  after 
this  ceremony  they  repair  to  a  sacred  fountain 
just  by,  to  wash  away  their  defects  by  walking 
bare-legged  through  the  water.  After  both 
these  sacred  rites  are  performed,  they  return 
hoWic  satisfied,  not  considering  that  repent- 
ance and  amendment  are  the  only  means  of 
attaining  peace  of  mind.** 


Akt.XXIII.  a  CoUtction  of  Xjloucestershtre  Antiquities,  By  Samuel  LysONS, 
andF,ji,S.     Folio,    pp.  3b,  and  110  prints. 


F.R.S. 


THIS  elegant  volume  of  interesting 
antiquities  must  be  a  treat  to  the  con- 
noisseur in  ecclesiastical  architecture.    It 
comprehends  a  collection  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  prints,  representing  a  variety  of 
ancient  buildings,  and  other  curious  sub- 
jects ;  the  whole  of  which  appear  to  have 
been  dra^m  and  engraved,  or  rather 
etched,   by  the  author,  who  has  also 
given  a  very  concise  description  of  the  pro- 
totype of  each  plate.     If  these  descrip- 
tions had  been  more  copious  in  historical 
and  descriptive  detail,  the  work  would 
have  appeared  more  complete,  and  prov- 
ed much  more  satisfactory  to  the  inquir- 
ing mind.     We  particularly  lament  the 
brevity  of  description,  as  we  are  assured 
that  the  author  is  not  only  well  acquainted 
with  the  antiquities  of  the  county  which 
he  has  undertnken  to  illustrate,  but  has 
the  united  advantages  of  that  local  and 
general  knowledge,^  which,  if  properly 
exerted,  coul4  not  fail  to  give  interest  to 
the  subject,  and  gratification  to  the  rea« 
der.     We  have  already  remarked,  in  our 
account  of  Mr.  Rudge's  History,  that 
Gloucestershire  is  peculiarly  rich  in  ec- 
clesiastical antiquities :  yet,  though  much 
has  been  published  on  its  topogniphy,  its 
ancient  architecture  has  never  oeen  satis- 
factorily described  or  displayed.     Mr. 
Lysons  (who  appears  to  be  a  native  of 
the  county^  has  undertaken  to  effect  the 
latter ;  and  we  cannot  help  expressing  a 
-wish,  that  he  may  soon  furnish  us  with 
the  former.     In  an  advertisement,  he 
states,  that  **  This  work  is  not  offered 
to  the  public  as  a  complete  collection  of 


the  antiquities  of  Gloucestershire,  T  trust 
nevertheless  it  will  he  foimd  to  contain  a 
considerable  portion  of  them.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  select  such  specimens  as 
shpw  the  greatest  variety  of  styles  of  ar- 
chitecture, as  well  in  ecclesiastical,  as  in 
other  edifices.  The  plates,  which  I  have 
etched  from  my  own  drawings,  dio  not 
pretend  to  the  character  of  finished  en- 
gravings; I  nevertheless  flatter  myself, 
that  the  manner  in  which  they  are  exe- 
cuted will  not  be  thought  wholly  roade- 
quate  to  the  subjects.". 

In  examining  the  contents  of  this  vo- 
lume, we  find  them  very  miscellaneous. 
Views  of  churches,  interior  and  exterior, 
with  detached  parts  and  ornaments ;  va« 
nous  specimens  of  stained  glass  win- 
dows; fonts;  mansion-houses;  castles; 
abbeys;  and  fragments  of  antiquity, 
constitute  the  objects  of  representation. 
Some  of  these  are  drawn  and  etched 
with  great  taste,  and  appear  to  be  por- 
traits of  curious  subjects,  and  therefore 
highly  interesting;  but  others  have  no 
particular  feature  of  importance,  or  ex- 
cellence of  execution,  to  recommend 
them.  We  think  that  tlie  author  might 
also  have  given  an  arrangement  to  the 
subjects,  or  classed  them  in  some  order* 
Mr.  Lysons,  as  •*  director"  of  the  so- 
ciety of  antiquaries,  should  set  a  worthy 
example  to  that  body,  and  to  all  stu- 
dents in  the  science,  of  strict  accuracy 
in  the  application  of  terms,  of  vigorously 
opposing  vulgar  prejudices,  and  a  cau- 
tious solicitude  to  embellish,  and  give 
importance  to  those  antiquarian  works 
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that:  eoxne  mdividually  from  htfn,  or 
from  the  society  under  his  direction. 
Wishing  to  see  all  the  officers  of  that  m- 
stftution  laudably  zealous  in  the  cause 
of  our  national  antiquities,  ve  shall  aU 
\f ays  feel  a  pleasure  in  earnestly  recom- 
mending and  praising  their  useful  works. 
The  vmume  now  under  consideratron 
will  not  permit  os  to  offer  specimens  to 
the  reader,  as  it  consists  whorly  of  plates, 
with  short  annexed  descriptions;  but 
those  who  are  partial  to  the  subject*  can- 


not f*il  to  dei^ive  from  it  mtich  amuse- 
ment'and  gratificatron. 

We  cannot  conclude  these  remarks, 
without  suggesting  to  Mr.  Lysons  the 
impropriety  of  usmg  the  term  Gothuf  af- 
ter the  public  notice  the  antiquarian  so- 
ciety has  vnttk  of  disconthuxhtg  that 
word  emirely. 

See  the  Hwtorjr  of  Durbam  Cathedral* 
also  a  volume  or  Essays  on  ••  Gothic  Ar- 
cMtccture/*  published  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
Holbom.  8vo.  1802, 


Art.  XXIV.  Munhnenta  Anfigaa  ;  w,  Olservatkttf  rn  Ancient  Caitht,  tncltding  Rf* 
msirkt  M  the  wkvU  Progress  of  Architecture ^  etcletlanlkal,  as  weli  at  nnHtarjh  ^*  Ctre^ 
Brkaim  and  on  the  corrcpondntg  Cbanget  in  Manners ^  La-utf  and  Cwitomr,  l ending 
both  to  illustrate  modern  Histoty^  and  to  eluridae  mvj  intenstng  Pat'^agtS  in  i?ario's 
emtient  c'^fsc  Authors.  By  Edward  King,  ^jjt.  F.R.S.  and  A.  S*  Vol.111, 
folio,  pp.  276. 


THIS  volume  being  only  a  middle  part 
of  a  large  work,  we  shall  merely  an- 
nounce It  to  the  reader  at  present,  and 
reserve  to  ourselves  the  privilege  of  s^ira- 
lyzing  and  investigating  the  vrhole, 
vhen  the  fourth  volume  is  pub^isl^df 
which  we  are  informed  will  be  In  the 
course  of  the  present  year.  In  the  pre- 
face to  the  first  volume,  Mr.  King  inti- 
mated his  mtention  of  com^pleting  the 
work  in  four  volumes,  which,if  he  accofti^ 
pltshes,  we  shall  then  be  enabled  to  view, 
and  examme  it  vtt  a  whole,  when  we  can 
better  decide  on  what  he  **  has  done, 
and  what  he  has  left  undone."    . 

Two  things  <ve  wish  however  tore- 
commend  to  nim  before  we  part.    First, 


to  be  more  careful  and  select  hi  the 
choice  of  his  illustrative  prints,  and  in 
the  execution  of  them.  Secondly,  to 
adapt  his  remarks  wnd  dhsertations  more 
rmmedfately.  to  the  subjects  specified  iflf 
his  title  page.  Long  and  desultory  ob- 
servations on  passaged  of  scriptwe,  and 
of  the  poets,  with  extremely  ixicwrecl 
engravings^  cannot  be  very  sathliKiory 
to  those  historians  or  antiquapries  who 
p«rc>)ase  the  **  Munimentaf  Antiqiiar* 
esfMcraHy  if  they  expect  t(i  find  in  it  pro* 
^)tind  *•  observations  on  aneient  cas- 
tles, on  the  progreJ»  of  ecelesiastica]  and 
i»wlitary  architecture  m  Great  Britain," 
and  on  '^  the  mafmers,  biw%  anct  cus« 
toKis'Vt)f  its  itthttbitants. 


Art.  XXV.  Letters  *tvriftert  during  a  Tour  through  South  Walkst,  in  the  Tear  1805, 
and  at  othvr  Times;  containing  Ficwt  of  the  //isforyt  Anttguit.es^  and  Customs  of  that 
Part  of  the  PrincipaUty  /  and  interspersed  xrifh  Oherodtioni  on  its  Scenery  ^  Agriculture^ 
Bo*any^  Ulineralogr/j  Trade^  and  Manufactvres.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Evans,  H.  A.  late 
of  Jeitrs  College,  (?.vo».  Author  ff  Letters  written  during  a  Tour  tbt  ough  North  Wales, 
»vo.  pp.449. 


WHEN  we  reflect  on  the  mtiltipKcity 
of  works  that  have  been  erpressly  pub- 
lished concerning  the  principality  of 
Wales,  we  feel  some  degree  of  surprise 
to  find  others  annually  issuing  from  the 
press.  Yet,  among  the  nmnber  that  have 
hitherto  appeared,  there  are  bixt  few  ca^ 
cnta&ed  ta  preserve,,  &r  even  obtain  a  sta- 
thoiv  in  a  well-selected  lil»raxy^  some 
be'^ng  extremely  defective  and  trifling, 
otixrs  mosti}*  eon&ed  to  one  favorite  (Sy- 
ject,  and  some  filled  with  the  personal 
adveattii*e$  and  opinions  of  the  author. 

In  a  volurat  of  locai*  at  general  to- 
p«>i^raphy,  %e  dtn  never  count^^nance  the 
i;r.s»»p  ^  a  novel*  oi  the  bombast  of  ro- 


mance. Thibt  kind  of  mformatioAy  which 
is  truly  useliil  am-  valuable,  is  the  object 
of  our  inquiry,  what  we  deem  (he  great 
essential  of  literary  investigation,  and 
$ach  as  we  can  alone  recommend  and 
aoplaud  in  work^  of  this  class.  Troth 
should  be  the  kikimate  object  e§  all  ia- 
qoiry,  and  whoever  prefers  the  gaiedy 
trappings  of  iietlon  to  her  neat  and  be- 
coming garb,Ms  deserving  the  roost  unt- 
^ivocal  censure.  We  have  unfortunate- 
ly met  with  such  toiirristfry  and  therefore 
feel  additional  delight  rb  resNRng  and 
recomrnending  one  ^hose  vNirks  are  so 
di;M»etricall'y  opposite.  The  tears  ct* 
Mtfrkvaus  (for  by  the^b^ve  mferi^  will 
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fee  seen  that  lie  has  puMishud  two )  are  re- 
plete with  every  species  of  amusing  and 
tuteresuog  infomiaiion.  Witk  a  culti- 
vated roindt  and  enlarged  views  of  na- 
ture^  he  writcs^  wlcii  aKiuty  or  most  sub- 
jects. In  civil,  ecclesi'iisttea),  and  natu- 
ral history,  m  antiquities,  a^ricnlture, 
biography,  dec,  he  appears  well  rcxd  and 
well  informed-  In  descanting  on  all 
those  and  other  subjects  he  possesses  the 
happy  powers  of  writing  with  energy* 
elegance,  and  perpiculty.  The  reader  is 
imperceptibly  led  on  from  one  object  to 
another,  and  enticed  to  a  partiality  for 
A  subject^  although,  perhaps,  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  prepossessed  semi ments.  'Hie 
annals  of  antiquity  have  generally  been 
stigmatised  as  dull,  and  repulsive  to  en- 
lightened curiosity.  When  mar  ted  out 
by  the  leaden  pens  of  some  antiquaries, 
they  c/^rtainly  have  appeared  90,  but  the 
enlightening  and  cheerful  style  of  Mr. 
Kvans  seriloes  out  sueh^new  lights  as  can*- 
not  fail  to  anmse  an<l  interest  almost 
every  reader. 

lie  volume  before  us  embraces  a 
tract  of  country  ufien  traversed  and 
often  described  :  yet  a  complete  picture 
of  tlie  whole  has  never  yet  been  gi^ven  to 
the  public.  From  the  simple  manners  of 
the  inhaliitants,  the  originality  of  their 
language^  and  theii  tenacity  of  ancient 
customs,  Wales  hsa  been  exempt  from 
those  vicissitudes  which  so  often  happen 
in  other  countries,  whose  ever- varying 
face  furnishes  continual  matter  for  the 
observant  traveller  or  artist ;  an<l  fre- 
'  quent  revolutions  for  the  maonerist  and 
politician.  Yet  such  »  the  variety  of 
its  scenery^  the  richness  of  its  produc- 
tions, renuins  of  antiquity,  and  historic 
Importance,  that  it  involves  a  multiplici- 
ty of  interesting  objects,  highly  deserv- 
ing the  minutest  detail.  The  field  is 
extensive^  its  scenery  is  varied  and  cap. 
tivatin^,  its  external  and  internal  cha- 
racter is  interesting,  but  the  time  gene- 
rally ailfetted  for  ks  survey  has  been  too 
skort»  Besides,  every  tourist  is  usually 
content  with  dfecribrng  those  objects- 
which  most  reaidily  present  themselves, 
and  mal:e  such  oWrvations  as  are  most 
congenial  with  their  sespecttve  tastes^ 
and  suggested  by  their  previous  habits  of 
thinking.  Hence,  though  cfvery  travel- 
ler may  add  somethings  yet  hie  leaves 
subjecu  for  his  successor  in  the  roate« 
who  sees,  or  fancies  that  he  sees,  objects 
isnobservea,  or  imperfectly  described,  be- 


fore ;  and  the  last  gleanings,  if  not  more 
copious,  are  often  more  exquisite  in  their 
ffavour,  than  the  first  products  of  the 
vintage.  Wales  too,  it  has  justly  been 
observed,  is  an  historic  country,  and  he 
who  is  best  acquainted  with  ancient  re- 
cords must  be  best  adapted  to  describe 
its  most  interesting  scenes ;  local  descrip* 
tion  engaging  our  attention  in  proper-, 
tion  as  the  places  described  have  been 
the  theatre  of  grc*it  or  remarkable 
events. 

Mr.  Evans  must  not  be  ranked  in  the 
number  of  fire-side  travellers;  he  must 
have  seen  wliat  he  describes,  and  his  de- 
criptions  are  generally  pertinent  and  jnst. 
Though  the*  ground  he  gc/cs  over  has 
much  of  it  been  visited  by  preceding 
tourists,  yet  he  sees  objects  in  a  diiferent 
point  of  view ;  and  to  those  who  have 
visited  the  places  mentioned,  the  deline- 
ations will  appear  strikingly  accurate. 
Mr.  Evans  looks  at  nature  with  the  eye 
of  a  philosopher,  and  at  the  country 
with  that  of  a  patriot.  He  investigates 
the  soil,  both  on  and  beneath  the  sur-^ 
face,  points  out  tlie  latent  treasures  of 
this  neglected  part  of  the  empire,  the 
poverty  of  its  inhabitants,  the  obvious 
causes,  and  the  effectiral  remedies.  His 
remarks  upon  some  former  tourists  are 
apparently  severe  ;  and,  we  were  going 
to  say,  illiberal,  till  we  recollected  thiit  a. 
topographer  may  direct  or  mislead  thou- 
sands, iind  that  every  inaccurate  descrij- 
tion,  or  hasty  conclusion  cannot  be  tof* 
severely  repreliended.  He  does  not» 
however,  withhold  the  meed  of  praii^* 
where  he  thinks  it  due. 

The  author's  historical  reniarks  are 
valuable;  he  appears  to  be  thorough- 
ly acquainted  with  British  and  English 
colUteral  history.  When  on  these  topics, 
hi-S  mind  seems  to  rise  with  liis  subject ; 
and,  sensible  of  its  groat  importance,  be 
dismisses  all  partiality,  lashes  injustice 
or  barbarity  in  either  party,  and,  with 
a  noble  independence,  which  scorns  the 
most  distant  idea  of  compromise,  extenu- 
ation, or  stats  policy,  sacrifices  every 
liing  at  the  shrine  of  ituiJx. 

His  benevolent  advice,  with  respect  to 
th*  amelioration  of  the  couatry,,  will,  we 
hope,  be  taken  into  due  consideration ; 
and  we  wish  all  tn^veUcfs,  like  Mr.  Evans, 
would  consider  it  their  duty  <*  to  benefit 
the  country  they  visit,  while  they  labour 
to    accumulate    (iidvanU2;es    for    their 


own.' 
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The  tocrnst  commexices  bis  route  at 
Bristol,  whence  he  poes  by  water  to  tlie 
New  Passage,  and  lands  at  Portscewit ; 
ihence  he  vhits  Sudbrook  camp,  Calde- 
cot-castle,  Caerwent,  Caerleon,  Ne^'port, 
Gddcliff,  Caerdiff,  Llandaff,  Pont  j 
Prydd,  Myrthcr  Tydvil,  Caerphilt-castle, 
Island  tti  Barry,  Fonmon,  Llan  Ilted, 
St.  Donats,  Dunraven,  Ewenny-abbey, 
Newton^  Margan)»  Aberayon,  Briton- 
lerry,  Neath,  PontNedd  Vychan,  Swan- 
sea, Gower,  Penrice-castle,  Lychwr,  Lla- 
fielly,  Cidwellft,  Caer  Cennin,  Caemiar- 
,then,  Gronger-hill,  Dinevor,  Laughame, 
Tenl>y»  Pembroke,  Haverfordwest,  St. 
David's> Fishguard,  Newport,  Cardigan, . 
Cilgerran>  New  Castle  Emlin,  Aber 
Perth,  New  Quay,  Aber-airon,  Llanrys- 
ted,  Aberystwith,  I^lanbeder,  Pont-ar- 
Mynac,  Strata  Florida,  Llanwrted 
Wells,  Lknymdorery,  Trccastle,  Bieck- 
f).04:k,  Abergavenny,  Clytha,  Ragland, 
fitrygrl-castle,  and  then  passes  over  the 
Severn  at  Beachly. 

From  hence  it  will  appear  that  his 
route  comprehends  the  principal  places 
hi  the  counties  of.  Monmouth,  Glamor- 
gan, Caermarthen,  Pembroke,  Cardigan* 
Brecknock,  and  part  of  Radnor. 

A  specimen  is  afforded  us  (p.  21)  of 
vhat  the  reader  may  expect  in  the  course 
of  this  entertaining  tour. 

••  Returning  to  our  boar,,  and  dropping 
miih  the  ebb  round  the  ))oint,  into  a  small 
bay  to  the  southward,  we  anchored  near  in 
!.libre;  and,  under  the  l>0!tpi table  shelter  of 
the  promontory,  partook  of  a  repast  with 
ilje  relish  afibfdea  by  a  good  appetite.  On 
•ihe  turn  of  tide  we  pursued  our  little  voyage, 
passing  a  small  bare  rock,  the  Denny,  stand- 
ii*g  at  the  head  of  an  extensive  sand  bank, 
called  the  Welch  Hook,  and  to  which  it 
forms  an  admonitory  beacon. 

•'The  finny  tribes  were  now  in  pleasing 
pastime  ;  and  among  thcni  the  plunderer  of* 
ihe  ocean,  the  porpoise,  was  playing  his 
kainbols  with  unusual  rapidity.  This,  which 
attbrded  us  pleasure,  had  a  contrary  eBcct 
upon  .the  minds  of  our  boatmen.  The  aj)- 
peaiancc  of  this  fish  is  considered  an  unfa- 
vourable omen  bv  mariners,  and  from  their 
numbers  and  frofics,  a  storm  was  foreboded. 
We  began  to  consider  a  small  open  boat  but 
ill-ealetilated  to  weather  a  storm  in  the  bois- 
terous Severn  sea.  The  morning  was  serene, 
and  the  water  as  placid  as  the  day  was  fine  ; 
but  we  had  forgotten  that  the  present  is  no 
security  for  the  future  ;  and  that  in  vovagef, 
as  in  life,  we  siiould  be  equally  prepared  for 
jd verse,  as  well  as  prosperous  fortune.  FOr 
though  a  calm  does  not  forebode^  it  generally 


is  soon  succeeded  by  winds  afid  stonns.  TIic 
sea  became  rougher  and  fougher,  and  the 
hoarse  noise  of  impetuous  waves  contend- 
ing with  Opposing  obstacles  increased  our 
alarm,  and  reminded  us  of  our  danger.  A* 
we  approached,  wc  discovered  this  to  he  cc- 
rasinned  by  two  reefs  of  rocks  running  al- 
most across,  leaving  only  a  narrow  channel 
snfiiciem  for  vessels  to  pass,  which  are  liare 
at  low,  and  covered  at  higli  water.  At  half 
ebb,  or  half  flood,  the  best  times  for  passinij, 
the  whole  body  of  the  sesiuary  rushes  be- 
tween them  with  an  impetuosity  and  thun- 
dering noise  aknost  inconceivable,  llie  lea»»t 
want  of  skill  or  care  would  be  inevitable  lo&s 
to  ship  and  erew.  This  difficult  and  danger- 
ous passage  r»  called  the  Slioo^s,  nrolMbiy 
from  the  rapiditv  with  which  vessels  neces- 
sarily pass  It.  Wliile  congratulating  our- 
selves on  a  safe  passage  through  theShof>t5» 
wc  could  not  help  lamenting  an  act  of  atro- 
cious cruelty,  whreli  a  sight  of  tlK  spot 
where  it  was  committed,  brought  strongly  to 
otir  recollection.  At  a  small  distance  id  the 
principal  and  most  freouented  ferry  into 
Wales,  called  the  New  Passasc,  belongiiuc 
to  the  respectable  family  of  ht.  Pierre.  A 
suit  in  chancery,  between  the  duke  of  Beau- 
fort and  Mr.  Lewis,  respecting  jthe  right  of 
property,  brought  to  light  the  following  cu- 
rious incident,  in  the  life  of  king  Charles  I. 

**  His  majesty  leaving  Ragland-castfe  to 
Tfstt  his  garrison  at  Bristol,  bad  to  cross  at 
this  passage  ;  as  he  rode  thTongh  ihe  Wlla^ 
of  Sliire  Newton  to  so  to  the  Black  Rock, 
he  was  discovered  and  pursued  b^-  a  foraging 
party  of  horse,  belonging  to  the  rebel  army 
then  encamped  iu  the  neighbourhood.  About 
an  hour  after  his  majesty  had  cuiharkcd,  &ix:y 
of  the  rebels  arrived,  and  drawing  their 
swords  on  the  boatmen,  forced  them  on  board 
OTte  of  the  passage  boats  ;  and,  by  menaces, 
obliged  them  to  enean;e  in  ferrying  them 
over.  The  boatmen  being  loyal,  and  irritat- 
ed by  the  manner  in  wmch  their  assistance 
was  demanded,  landed  them  at  tlie  Reef  of 
Rocks,  on  the  Gloucestershire  side  of  the 
Shoots, called  the  English  Stones;  and  which 
arc  separated  from  the  land  by  a  channel  ford- 
able  at  low  water;  but  the  tide  now  rapidfr 
flowing,  prevented  their  retreat,  and  ihcy  aft 
perished  !  Cromwell,  hearing  of  it,  suppres- 
sed the  ferry,  which  was  not  again  re-opened 
till  17 18,  when  the  right  ot  property  was 
confirmed  to  the  claimant,  Mr.  Lewis',  by  a 
commission  of  the  high  court  of  chancer)*.** 

After  successfully  defi^nding  the  ex- 
istence of  king  Arthur,  against  the  ob- 
jections of  Muton  and  lord  Lyttleton, 
the  author  justly  animadyerts  on  a  trans- 
action in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  on 
which  tlie  English  historians  appear  to 
have  been  stucSously  silent. 

"  The  castle  of  Newcastle  is,  however. 
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tno^t  nntoTioii^  for  the  dastardly  conduct  of 
It*,  garrison  in  tlie  liinc  of  Henry  II.  On  his 
Teiiirn  from  the  cotuinent,  after  having  dr- 
privcd  JorwcTth-ap-thvcn  of  hi«  lawful  po?- 
sessicjus,  the  kinp  found  htui  now  so  formid- 
able as  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  negociat- 
ing  a  |>eace  with  the  prince  he  Irad  so  lately 
dethroned.    To  effect  this,   he  sent   a  safe 

Cassaf^  to  Jorwerth  and  his  sons,  to  mitt 
im  at  a  conference  on  the  borders .  1  n form- 
ed that  Owen,  the  eldest  son  of  Jorwerth, 
was  on  the  road  to  meet  his  father,  the  Kng- 
li  h  gtirrisou  in  Ne>e]>ort  sallied  forth,  and 
murdered  the  young  prince  and  valiant  chief- 
tain, attended  only  by  a  few  servant,  a.*  he 
was  going  to  fif^n  a  tretitij  of  peace  with  their 
4orerrign,  If,  after  what  had  passed  between 
the  WeUh  princes  and  the  English  monarch, 
Heniy  had  any  previous  knowledge  of  this 
treacnerous  transaction  ;  or  if,  as  has  been 
stated,  it  was  done  aC  his  indtif^ation,  and  by 
his  command,  it  not  only  marks  a  cruel  and 
mistaken  poUoy  for  tlic  subjugation  of  the 
Welsh  ;  but  leaves  an  indelible  stain  on  the 
iDoral  character  of  Henry,  which  no  state 
logic  can  justiiy,  nor  time  efface.  What  on 
such  an  occasion  might  have  been  foreseen, 
instantly  took  place:  when  the  poignant  ule 
of  fffiet  reached  tlie  ears  of  Jorwerth,  he 
broke  off  the  conference,  and  returned  with 
his  younger  son  Howcl,  to  lay  before  his 
subjects  and  adherents,  the  irrepiirabie  injury 
he  nod  susuined.  The  Welsh,  tired  at  the 
liase  perfidy  of  the  English,  rallied  round  kis 
.  staiKianl,  and,  breathing  rcveni^e  aiMl  reulia- 
tion,  entered  tlie  marches,  and  with  fire  and 
sword  carried  devastation  and  dismay  to  the 
banks  of  the  Sev-em  and  the  Wye  i  to  tiie 
eates  of  liereforrl  and  Gloucester.  By  this 
impoltiic  step  Henry  eifectuailv  translornied 
an  ally  into  a  most  formidable  autagoui^t, 
and  was  compelled  to  restore  lu  him  both  his 
territory  and  his  diadem.** 

An  egrepous  error  of  Cimden  in  his 
Britannia  is  corrected  in  p.  89,  who 
makes  Sangennith  and  Caerphili  custlcs 
CO  be  the  same.  But  Mr.  Evans  clearly 
proves  that  Saneenntth-castle  existed  pre- 
viously  to  the  building  of  Caerphili,  is 
•  before  that  period  mentioned  in  history, 
was  situated  in  a  different  commote,  and 
that  ruins  of  the  building  are  still  to  be 
seen  where  the  lesser  laafe  falls  into 
the  greater.  After  giving  a  circumstan^ 
tial  detail  of  the  immense  pile  Caerphili, 
he  thus  calls  our  attention  to  reflection 
on  its  history. 

**  Such  are  the  changes  of  this  transitory 
state.  Tliis  castle,  that  has  witnessed  its 
lords  living  In  regal  splendor,  exercising  the 
most  despotic  power,  paid  the  mowt  abject 
submission,  and  basking  in  the  sun-shine  of 
fortune,  has  a^n  seen  them  suddenly  cast 
down  from  their  envied  elevation,  and  expe- 
riencing the  sad  reverse  of  their  former  gresit- 


cing  tnc 
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conduct  loadejl  with  reproach, 


and  their  persons  with  execration,  retiring 
under  the  strength  of  its  walls  for  rcfue,e 
from  the  perseciition  of  those  very  |)crsons 
who  rerently  were  desirous  of  their  frieitd- 
ship,  and  lavish  in  tlieir  adulation,  it  h«s 
seen  a  monarch,  the  son  and  heir  of  him 
\vho><^  ambition  it  was  to  subjugate  Wales* 
and  by  whose  prowess  it  was  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  l£n(;Iand — a  iiionarcii  who  ascend- 
ed the  ihrnnt  crowned  with  the  burcis  and 
the  victories  of  his  father,  now  flying  to  the 
very  people  so  outrageously  injured  for  pro- 
tection I  |)ersecuted  by  his  enemies,  and  bb- 
crayed  by  his  friends/  And  ihis  proud  and 
long  important  fortress,  after  thus  for  a^es 
being  tlie  theatre  of  no  common  scenes,  now 
iiscusunk  into  insigniBcance,  and  witness- 
ing its  own  decay.  A  few  goats  brow&ingon 
the  bushes  that  vegetate  in  the  crevices  of  its 
walls,  served  to  pnuit  out  its  desertion. 
**  Thns  do  these  ivied-mantled  ruins, 
**  Like  hoarv-headed  age,  nod  o*er  their 

own  decay-** 
'*  Tlie  histories  of  casties,  towns,  and  na- 
tions 'y  tlie  hisiory  of  man,  are  nothing  but 
the  records  of  human  calamities,  iheregistas 
of  human  WOC&.  These,  however,  we  ^hall 
find  arc  generally  nrovoked  by  vices,  and  te^id 
to  the  ffrowth  oi  virtue.  Trials  arccalcu- 
lat«l  to  mvigonile  the  mind,  previously  vvratv- 
ened  by  inactivity  and  ea-^e ;  and  by  a  forciWc 
appeal' to  tlie  lieart,  they  assert  the  power,  . 
while  they  fan  the  flame  of  religion,  tusi  e\- 
tinsnishiug  in  the  sensuality  of  piK>spericy 
ana  peace.  The  convulsions  of  nature  and 
the  enormities  of  nun,  ihe  war  of  eleuien;'^ 
and  the  sub\crsion  of  states,  arc  udmirahJy 
directed  by  the  controuling  power  and  inllu- 
ence  of  providence,  for  the  great  purpose  of 
supporting  the  moral  interests  of  the  world, 
and  imprc'>«^iiig  the  mind  with  tlie  trutlis  of 
tile  gobpcl." 

At  Llanihed  several  monumental 
stones  are  mentioned  in  addition  to  tliose 
notjced  by  Camden  ;  and  a  pedestrian 
touriu  is  animadverted  upon  for  mistak- 
ing British  for  Danish  monuments,  and 
supposing  learned  christian  iascnplions 
to  have  been  the  work  of  ignorant  pa- 
gans ;  such  as  the  Danes  evidently  were 
when  they  made  irruptions  into  this 
country. 

At  Newton  an  extraordinary  phenome- 
non is  noticed :  a  spring  called  Sand- 
ford's  well,  whose  waters  xi/ii  with  ajltod 
and  rite  with  an  ebbing  tide.  And  it  I»  ob- 
served, that  all  the  wells  sunk  in  the  vi- 
cinity are  possessed  of  a  similar  proper- 
ty. But  we  were  surprised  to  find  the 
author,  who  seldom  observes  any  phe- 
nomenon without  endeavouring  to  ac- 
count for  it,  passinf^  over  this  with  a 
quotation  from  Poly b* us,  who  mentions 
a  similar  spring  at  Cadiz,  containing  a 
dark  itud  totally  unsatisfactory  eirpUna- 
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tion  even  in  the  author's  view.  Such 
springs,  though  rare,  are  not  so  uncommon 
HI  has  beeu  represented  ;  bimiiar  ones 
streto  be  found  at  BalHn^don  and  Brigbt- 
helmstonet  in  Devonshire  and  Derby-' 
shire,  Sec-  and  as  the  aspect  and  contigti<* 
ous  lands  are  nearly  alike  as  to  elevation, 
accounting  for  one  vrWl  give  a  satisfacto* 
ry  solution  of  the  other.  The  land 
above  Brighton  rises  iftto  high  chalk 
downs  (those  of  Newton  are  limestone) 
with  a  gradual  declivity  towards  the  sea. 
The  surface-water  sinks  down,  and  pas-< 
sing  through  permeable  strata  is- buoy- 
ed up  by  clay,  and  appears  in  natural 
springs  on  the  sea-shore,  between  the  se- 
paration of  rounded  stonejs  and  sand  ; 
at  a  little  more  than  quarter-tide  marJc. 
Every  tide  the  sea  covers  this  line,  so 
that  the  fre^  water  h  |>Fevcutcd  ^om 
escaping,  and  consequently  the  water  is 
accumulating^  and  the  springs  or  wells 
at  a  distance  fill  while  the  tide  is  par- 
lially  retiring  to  this  line ;  after  that  they 
will  gradually  decrease,  while  the  sea  is 
both  partially  retiring  and  advancing  to 
the  line.  So  that  the  highest  state  will 
be  on  a  considerable  ebb,  and  die  lowest 
on  a  constderable  flood.  It  would  be 
desirable  if  Mr.  Evans,  in  a  future  edi- 
tion, would  give  an  exact  description  of 
the  strata,  the  elevation,  aspect,  )&c.  of 
the  adjoining  country,  and  suiso  an  accu- 
rate statement  of  the  height  of  the 
water  at  the  different  states  of  tide  ;  with 
the  position  of  the  natural  spsrings  ap- 
parent on  the  shore* 

After  describing  the  beautiful  seat  of 
lord  Vernon,  at  Briton  Ferry,  the  author 
visits  the  small  neat  churcli-yoni  of 
Llansaiwel,  which  he  thus  pleasingly  de- 
Mrribes: 

•'  To  the  south  of  the  park,  embosomed 
in  a  native  grove,  stands  the  neat  church  of 
Xiltmsawe).  Nothing  could  exceed  the  enio- 
tioQB  of  Qfwe  and  veneration  excited  in  my 
mind  by  the  air  of  seclusion  and  solemnity 
apparrai  in  Uu5  sequestered  .place.  For  it  is, 
without  exception,  the  most  desirable  ceroe- 
Lery  I  ever  heheUl.  Inclosed  so  as  to  prevent 
the  rude  trc;\d  of  brutal  or  unhallowed  feet, 
and  undisturbed  by  tlie  premature  intrusion 
of  the  unfeeling  sexton>  the  sacred  ashes  of 
the  silent  dead  may  here  in  rest  repose.  For 
here  that  posthumous  respect  is  jiaid  to  the 
hodies  of  departed  friends,  consistent  with  the 
.  vxalted  hope  we  entertain  of  their  bcin^  ia!sed 
a^ifi,  'Crpw.ned  %vith  glory,  and  re-antaiated 
by  iheir  i^rincr  iuhabiunti ;  now  purifted 
and  exalted  to  a  state  agreeing  with  their 
hi^h  and  heavenly  descent.  Few  costly 
monuments  bedccK  this  truly  elegant  depo- 
Mtoxy  of  the  dead ;  but  a  nmnber  of  plain 


stones,  with  neat  inscriptions^  taamk  the  n^^ 
lerment  pf  departed  worth  f  and  bespeak  die 
aficctioo  of  survivLUg  friends.  Every  eiavc 
h  circumscribed  with  the  most  Careful  ex- 
actness^ and  FlnT^*s  gifts  are  taught  to  tltrive 
witliin  the  nca!  fnclasurcs.  Foud  Faocr  in 
her  decorations  has  assumed  a  vartetv  ^f 
forms  ^  bat  all  are  a^)>ropriaie,  all  are  strictly 
chaste.  I  feci  myself  among  the  dead  :  mv 
mind  is  becoiuc  iii  unison  with  the  place  :  I 
reflect  on  the  past ;  I  ruminate  on  the  pie- 
sein  i  and  tl>e  fuluK  seems  asthongh  it  were 
present  with  me.  t  a}>pcar  rlvetted  to  the 
spot,  and  my  heart  fieciiis  djotc  than  ever 
disposed  to  profit  by  ll>e  imprestuve  lesi«QQS 
theiic  funeral  cniblecDs  arooud  me  Mt:  oa&c«- 
lated  to  inspire/' 

As  an  instance  of  the  author's  poirers 
of  description  take  the  following  : 

*'  if  atvy  tlirng  oould  afdd  to  the  inevpresm- 
kAc  deligHt  iiA<mkd'by«earIy  rimg,  it  is  tbe 
leKperienee  of  it  in  a  sichly  TSried  coodUpv- 
The  oekbrated  eharmn  of  the  ^wpper  nde  of 
the  Tmvy  hadexched  desires  toonwld  them, 
arrd  the  eve  nf  fruition  «tii|HilMBd  our  little 
party  to  extraordinary  alacrity.  Ac  a  very 
early  hour  the  etmT^>aiiy  was  4m  'the  alert, 
and  the  refreshing >biteac  fumtdiad  vm  with  a 
flow  df  spirits  adapted  fm  vKOPtlon  and  «o- 
joytnent.  The  xiMviMRg  was  gi«y,  andithe 
'bl'oe  nii9t»satelo9e«mbracing  tkedittantMU 
before  us,  whiie  the  mountiMH  in  the  bark 
frrottnd  were  deeply  irwcilved  in  sluide.  The 
river,  rolling  its  placid  waters,  gave  a  vivid 
appeamnoe  to  the  scene  ;  aiKl  the  umbrage- 
ous woods  on  themapgm,  cantrasttng  iheir 
v:inm»  greens  whh  the  gve>-s  of  the  atmo- 
sphere,  displayed  their  folinge  to  advantage. 
All  was  serene  and-pkicid,  a  soimin  silence 
prevailed,  andistufbed  by  a  single 'noise,  ssre 
the  twittering  of  the  poor  little  ohASneh>  that 
bpspokc  we  might  soon  expect  'the  different 
choristers  of  the  grove.  Gradually,  yet  ra- 
pidly, the  rourning  burst  forth  from  the 
uoscm)  of  tlie  mowitains,  in  the  brrlliaDt 
robes  of  bcaorty  ;  and  the  harbinger  of  day, 
ia  the  most  maj&«dc  splcndonr  and  unpasal' 
lelcd  grandeur,  saluted  our  eyes  as  we  passed 
IJangynor.  The  sight  made  us  HI  ash  at  the 
recollccli<m,  how  often  we  bad  neglected  to 
avail  ourselves  of  this  noble  view,  and  for 
two  or  three  hours  of  debilitating  indolooce 
refused  to  enjoy  the  salubrious  mom  :  a  bles* 
sing  us  commonly  neglected,  as  it  is  benefici- 
ally great.'* 

The  author*s  style  ist  on  the  whQle,|)er' 
spicuous  and  chaste.  In  his  descriptions 
o£  beautiful  and  uncommon  scenery,  iie 
will,  pei^iaps,  be  thought  by  some  to  be 
too  flowery  and  digressive^  and  he  is 
not  always  sufficiently  guarded  :|gaipst 
tautology.  But  this  is  ficarcely  avoid- 
able in  depicting  similar  aeenet  of  ro- 
mantic beauty.  If  hr  is  not  oeqnaiaied 
with  the  Welsh  lamguv^e,  he  xtittft  iare 
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travelled  jn  company  with  those  who  well 
understood  it :  for  "his  ctymologtcs,  even 
when  conjectural,  appear  simple*  rational, 
and  convincing.  In  short,  we  consider 
his  book  a  vulaable  acquisition  to  oorr 
fund  of'  topographical  knowledge,  but 


were  sorry  to  observe  so  many  typogra- 
phical errors,  the  printing  and  paper  soi 
indi£Rerem,  and  the  volume  wanting  an 
index.  These  defects  will  be  obviated, 
^re  hope,  in  a  second  edition. 


A«>T.  XXV L  j1  genera!  Itinerary  of  England  and  IFahu  'ftft'/i  Part  efScodsnd;  jctrntain* 
f  «f  mH  the  direct  emd  prtncipat  troet  Roads  to  rvery  City  and  Marlet  Touta^  «n«(  tic 
jitat'kei  Dofe,  the  Nemui  vftht  inns  which  sttpf>iy  P^t  Horses  ^  ihe  Numter  of  Houses 
mnd  fnhabitanii  according  to  the  Return  made  to  p4triiameatf  nud  the  Distauctr  to  tite 
nearest  Market  To^tons  to  which  all  branching  Roatls  lead;  with  Notices  offstarij  tea 
thousand  Noblemsn*s  and  Gentiemen^s  Seat^f  and  other  Objects  worthy  jhteutean*  ^«- 
raugedon  a  new  FZm,  by  which  ewry  informaiioti  is  given  to  Traiseilers^  ms  the  Oiyeas 
accitr  on  the  resfectinfc  Rjoadsi  withaa  the  Troseble  -of  rejerrmg  from  one  Page  to  another : 
with  three  ti^fkofue  fndescet*  The  whole  c^m filed  and  arranged  by  IXkxii^  Ogilyy,  ^«r« 
lltino.  pp«  ^7  exdosive  <if  indexes. 

THIS  -e^atomte  title  page  is  net  veiy 
niggiird  of  4tf  proiBMes.  if  the  reader  is 
credulous  eno«^h  tobelieve  all  that  ishetc 
Mt  ibrdi,  he  wili  natuKally  expect  to  find 
it  Ml  vnerrifig  and  c<m»pletely  satiicfactory 
gu«4e.  Knowing  that  so  many  books 
have  already  been  p«blij;hed  on  tius  siib- 
jecfiy  we  expected  to  £nd  this  (being  the 
lateat)  IMM  j»m^  more  correct  ar^  sa- 
ttiivcUMy  than  «Hiy  that  had  preceded  vr ; 
hut  concainvng  some  distingotshed  niyotity 
or  atilky^  to  claim  public  actenlti^M).  One 
variety  k  certainly  has;  and  also  one 
material  dtlfit^nmce  from  the  srkiH  ve- 
hHne  we  ^U  next  notice.  It«  vanation 
consists  in  the  plan  of  airanging  ail 
places  and  objects,  as  they  occur  on,  or 
by  the  side  of  the  road.    Had  this  been 


««ecmed  with  skill  and  acociracy»  we 
^rhoald  gladly  have  awarded  to  the  edi- 
tor the  praise  he  deserved  $  but  upon 
comparing  it  with  Paterson,  and*  what 
is  more  convincing,  with  our  traveltiog 
memoranda,  we  £od  at  neplete  with  errors 
and  tnisiatemcnts.  Books  cf  this  istmi 
are  -only  relatively  valusble ;  thesc^Me 
that,  whtcli  is  chemostininiiteij  comecTt 
is  most  nsefuL  Fron  a  carenil  esam- 
nation  «f  cbe  whole,  we  can  safely  af- 
firm that  Paterson's  "  Book  ef  &Ba^" 
is  still  far  superior  to  any  of  ita  con- 
pedtors;  and  tliat  Ogiivy*s  b  sioce 
Hkely  to  misiead,  than  ngiitiy  direct 
the  traveller*  In  the  third  column  we 
•counted  six  errors,  and  aevend  odxcs, 
in  the  course  of  die  route  to  Bath. 


A*T.  XXVII.  Pateroofts  Roade^  in  a  Poeiet  !^fi,\for  the  Conveaiense  ofTrawtOers  an 
Horeehacb  ;  heing  a  new  and  accurate  Dtscriptiou  -of  all  the  direct  and  the  frisseifal  £roKS 
Roaibtin  Engiaml  and  ff^aiet^  and  Prn't  of  tk^Ualdi  with  correct  Routes  sf  tbt  Mail 
Coachot ;  agrtat  yariety  of  new  Adfmasurewunts%  andagesierai  Indtxoftht  Roads  to  the 
digermt  To'ums  5  denoting  the  Cotuttieain  tvhich  th.;j  are  situated,  thtir  market-days  \  and 
fie  Inns  ^uhich  supply  PostJ^Frses,  The  whole  gttmly  augmenttd  end  improved  by  the 
Cmnmunisations  of  Franc  ft  Freeing^  Esq,  Setr^ary  to  the  Po^-Ofictf  end  of  the  Swmtyars 
ofthep^oAnciatJJiiitrictSyundrrtlje  Jfvuhorrfy  of  the  Post^waster  GeaeraL  By  Limtenatlt- 
Colonel  PAT£ag&if,  AseittaM  Quarter^Majter  Csneral  c^I/is  Mayutfs  Furxes^  Czxwn 
8vo.  pp.  £4K 


THIS  comprAensive  tide  page  fu-lly 
displays  the  nature  of  this  pocket  volume: 
which  appears  to  m,  for  aecnracy  and 
perspicuity,  to  «xeel  all  its  nv^als.  ^y 
the  explanatory  pf>e&ce,  tliis  •«  Epitome 


©fPatersonN  Roads" 

been  executed  by  Mr. 

name  We  mentlontd  nnth  conmeBdation 

«n  onr  lust  voitonc,  p.  42i). 


appears   to  have 
1\  Keith,  «^oie 


Aax.  XXyilL  Smith's  nenv  English  Atlas \  being  a  complete  Set  of  Cotinty  Maps  di-^ 
mdei  into^  Hundreds ;'  on  which  art  delist  ated  all  the  direct  and  crass  Jloadst  Part  of 
*wbiih  are  from  actual  Measurem' nt^  Cities^  To*:vnst  and  most  considerable  yUlagts,  Parks  ^ 
Qeittkmen's  Seats ^  Rivers  and  ffonfigabte  Canali :  preceded  by  a  general  Map  ef  Engiarid 
and  Waies,  in  which  the  principal  Heads  are  carefully  described  for  she  Prnpocs  ef  faai" 
Rtatii^g  the  Conu^ion  if  the  rcrpoctke  M^ps-%  4he  wljoUaccampaniedkyan  JndcK  yiUar.i:^ 
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€ontaimng  upwards  offtrty  thousand  Names  of  Placii  mentioaed  m  the  Worl^  with  rt- 
ference  to  their  Situation,     Large  Folio. 


AS  good  and  correct  maps  are  among 
the  most  important  documents  of  geo- 
graphy and  topography,  it  is  a  point  of 
no  small  consideration  that  those  of  our 
own  island  should,  at  least,  be  very  nearly 
accurate.  To  be  completely  so  we  know 
is  almost  impossible,  from  the  continual 
alterations  and  improvements  that  are 
made  in  roads,  canals,  &c.  Besides,  ic 
must  be  the  work  of  time,  and  cannot 
be  accomplished  by  an  individual.  No 
man  has  ever  e£Fected  so  much  in  thi^ 
art^  as  Mr.  Faden  of  Charing  Cross, 
who  appears  to  have  had  several  of  the 
English  counties  surveyed  and  engraved 
at  his  own  ezpence.  Some  of  tliese  are 
executed  with  great  skill  and  taste,  but 
others  are  altogether  as  indifferent.  Seve- 
ral of  the  Engush  counties  iiave  not  yet 
been  surveyed  at  all,  consequently  we 
cannot  expect  to  have  them  laid  down 
even  tolerably  accurate  in  any  general 
collection  of  maps.  The  board  of  ord- 
nance having  underuken  to  survey,  and 
publish  a  series  of  maps  of  the  whole, 
we  may  be  justified  in  expecting  them 
not  merely  accurate,  but  executed  with 
aU  the  advantages  which  can  be  derived 
from  the  improved  science  of  the  age. 
Kent  is  already  before  the  public.  Essex 

.  we4inderstand  is  printing  ;  but  the  slow 
progress  of  this,  like  most  other  works 
carried  on  by  large  societies  of  men  is 

^  a  serious  evil  to  individuals,  and  great- 
ly lamented  by  those  who  wisli  to  wit- 

'  ness  the  completion  of  a  plan  begun  in 
their  younger  days.  As  Kent  was  pub « 
Ifshed  Jan.  1801,  and  the  second  county 
is  not  yet  ready,  we  may  expect  that 
two  or  three  generations  will  pass  away 
before  the  fifty-second  county  be  puh- 
lished,  if  the  subsequent  maps  are  not 
executed  with  much  greater  rapidity. 

In  speaking  of  the  present  volume  or 
collection,  which  occasioned  these  re- 
marks, we  must  observe,  that  the  county 
surveys  are  its  only  authorities,  and  as 
most  of  these,  are  the  private  property  of 
other  tradesmen,  we  must  conclude  that 
they  are  ususd^y  disguisedly  copied  to 


makeup  those  sets  called  County  Atla&ses. 
It  is  a  common  trick  of  map-makers  to 
state  that  all  then*  plans  are  ri-amed  from 
actua/  surveys.  This  species  of  deception 
however  can  only  deceive  the  unwary,  as  a 
very  little  sagacity  must  detect  such  su- 
perficial fallacy.  If  we  compare  the  first 
set  of  English  county  maps  with  the  pre^ 
sent,  the  great  difference  will  excite  our 
surprise.  It  appears  that  the  former  was 
collected  and  published  by.  Christopher 
Saxtion,  (in  1574,  5cc.)  who  spent  nine 
years  in  travelling  over  England  foriiiat 
purpose.  These  are  extremely  incorrect, 
and  executed  withtatusteor  science  ; 
but  what  was  wanting  of  such  essendals, 
the  projector  endeavoured  to  make  up 
for  by  care  and  labour.  Amongst  the 
numerous  seU  of  county  maps  that  have 
been  published  since  the  time  of  Saxton, 
the  one  before  us  is  unquestionably  the 
best,  and  displays  more  fidelity  in  its 
drawings  and  engravii^s  than  any  of 
its  rivab.  Though  we  acknowledge  it  to 
be  the  best,  we  must  at  the  same  time 
observe,  that  it  is  very  far  firom  being 
accurate,  or  complete.  Many  errors  ap- 
pear in  different  counties,  and  we  some- 
times discover  that  particular  places  are 
omitted^  and  others  of  a  very  trifling 
import  inserted.  The  great  ridge  of 
granite  hills  in  .Comwalland Devon  is 
left  out,  ort  what  is  equally  bad,  impro- 
perly marked;  andthehillsofDUrhamare 
drawn  in  exceedingly  inaccurate.  The 
same  defecu  we  observe  in  some  other 
counties.  Cambridgeshire  is  extremely 
oneagre  in  places,  roads,  &:c.  and  has 
not  uie  least  indication,  of  hills,  though  it 
is  well  known  that  a  range  of  chalk  hills 
from  Bedfordshire  passes  across  the 
southern  side  of  the^county.  This  map 
is  singularly  contrasted  by  those  of  Es- 
sex, Lancawre,  and  Surrey,  which  are 
completely  covered  and  contused  with 
dots,  5cc.  Though  we  point  out  these 
defects,  we  recoimnend  Mr*  Smith's  At* 
las,  as  an  useful  appendage  to  the  topo* 
graphical  and  geographical  library. 


Art.  XXIX.  England  de&neated.    In  2  vols.  8vo.     pp.  liS  and  148. 


OF  this  paltry  work  the  only  remark 
which  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  make  is, 
that  the. anonymous  autlior  has  unjusti- 
fiably stolen  a  title  which  had  been  ap- 


propriated by  Dr.  Aikin  several  years 
ago ;  a  new  edition  of  whose  England 
delineated  was  noticed  in  our  former  to* 
lume. 
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Art.  XXX,  Select  Fie^sus  of  LonHon  and  tffi  Environs  ;  containing  a  Collection  of  highly 
Jmiihed  Engravings f from  original  Pniafing^  and  Drawings^  accompanied  by  copious  LeticT" 
press  Descriptions  of  such  Objt-cts  in  the  Metropolis ^  and  the  surrounding  Country  ^  as  are 
mtost  remcariahle  for  Antiquity ^  anbitectmal  Grandeur^  or  picturesque  Beauty.  Vol.  L 
4to.   Not  paged. 


"  Scilicet  ingeniuixi  placida  mollittir  ab  arte, 
£t  studio  mores  convenicutur  cudl 

**  Each  pleasing  art  lends  sofmcss  to  the 

mind. 
And  wiih  our  studies  arc  our  lives  rctlaed." 

IT  affords  ns  no  small  degree  of  plea- 
sure  to  ejcamineyand  give  an  account  of 
such  books  as  arc  justly  entitled  to  praise. 
We  are  delighted  in  the  progress  of  our 
task,  feel  our  minds  animated  with  cheer- 
fulness as  we  proceed*  and  write  each 
approving  sentence  with  peculiar  sensa- 
tions of  delight.  Convinced  that  all 
men  are  pleased  with  praise,  we  would 
bestow  it  on  each  literary  candidate,  if 
we  found  him  really  deserving  it.  But  the 
imperioas  duty  of  our  situation  demands 
the  fullest  exertion  of  our  judgment ; 
and  we  are  more  frequently  compelled  to 
censure  than  applaud.  Thus  the  par- 
tial author  deems  us  cynically  unjust, 
though  the  impartial  reader  perhaps  fully 
approves  our  conduct.  In  all  human 
speculations  man  is  actuated  either  by 
the  "  love  of  fame,"  or  the  *•  love  of 
gain.**  When  the  former  predominates, 
we  find  all  his  public  actions  tending  to 
some  laudable  end ;  but  when  influenced 
only  by  the  latter,  we  observe  mercenary 
trick,  imposition,  and  artifice  supply  the 
place  of  honest  emulation.  This  is  daily 
manifested  in  all  die  varied  ranks  of  ci- 
vilized society,  and  every  trade  and  pro- 
fession is  annoyed  by  its  peculiar  pettifog- 
gers. The  polite  arts,  unfortunately,  are 
not  exempt  from  some  of  those  jnen  who 
are  constantly  endeavouring  to  impose 
onKberality,  and  who  thereby  ultimately 
entail  a  stigma  on  the  profession.  The 
honest  artist  should  therefore  not  only 
be  extremely  guarded  in  his  ptiblic 
works,  but  should  decidedly  discounte- 
nance every  symptom  of  imposture. 

It  has  been  a  common  practice  with 
engravers,  not  only  of  this  country,  but 
with  those  of  Italy,  France,  Flanders,  &c. 
to  publish  specimens  of  their  own  works. 
Hence  we  have  the  collected  prints  of  a 
Piranisi,  a  Sylvestre,  a  Weirotter,  a  Wa- 
terlo,  a  E^lla  Bella,  &c.  on  the  continent, 
and  those  of  Vertue,  Strange,  Hollar, 
Byrne,  Milton,  Middiman,  and  Watts» 
at  home.     The  works  of  these  artists 
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have    been  honourable  monuments  to 
their  own,   and    their  country's  fame. 
As    success    generally  excites    rivalry, 
other  engnivers  have  followed  ojie  part 
of  the  example  of  those  respectable  ar- 
tists :  j.  e,  publishing  their  own  plates : 
but  unconscious  of  Uieir  noble  zeal  for 
fame,  these  have  sacrificed  laudable /r/ji- 
ciplcf  for  temporary  interest.     The  names 
and  works  of  such  men  'must  be  too  fa- 
miliar with  all  persons  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  graphic  art.     Before 
the  arrival  of  Hollar  mto  England,  en- 
^ving  was  scarcely  known  nere,  and 
indeed  we  find  no  prints  previous  to  his 
time  entitled  to  the  notice  of  an  artist. 
His  plates  are  not  only  numerous,  but 
most  of  them  are  touched  with  the  hand 
of  a  master.    We  do  not  value  them 
merely  for  their  age,  or  their  fidelity,  but 
we  admire  them  as  works  of  art.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  prints  by  Vertue,  and 
Strange.    To  the  late  alderman  Boydell 
the  engraving  of  this  country  is  princi- 
pally indebted  for  its  present  importance 
at  home,  and  its  consequence  abroad  ;  for 
before  tlie  alderman  had  introduced  the 
great  talents  of  WooUet  into  deserved 
reputation,  our  connoisseurs  (and  those 
were   very  few)  furnished  their  folios 
and  frames  with  prints  from  the  foreign 
market.     This  was  at  once  detrimental 
to  the  commerce  of  England,  and  a  re«*. 
proach  to  its  own  artists.  Mr.  Boydell  felt 
it,  and  by  successful  and  laudable  ex- 
ertion has  not  n^rely  given  the  English 
school  of  engraving  a  superiority  over  its 
continental  rivals,  but  has  made  English 
prints  an  important  article  of  commerce* 
We  have  been  induced  to  make  these 
preliminary    observations   as    applica- 
ble to  the  work  before  us,  and  as  na- 
turally   resulting    from    an    examina- 
tion of  this,  and  other  series  of  prints 
from  professional  engravers.    **  Select 
Views  '  are  announced  to  be  «*  executed  in 
the  YKKY  BEST  ityh  hy  Met»rs.  Storer  and 
Greigf**   who  we  should  presume  are  en- 
gravers of  some  eminence,   though  we 
have  never  before  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  their  works.    As  they  as- 
sume great  pomposity  in  their  advertise- 
ments, and  are  unqualified  in  their  pro- 
fessions to  the  public,  we  are  induced  ta 
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investigate  the  work  with  a  degree  of   PAy  icians*  College  should  be  entitled  a 
particulnrity  which  perhaps  it  is  not  in-    view  of  shabby  houses,  in  a  filthy  Jane< 


frinsically  entitled  to,  but  which  its  title, 
and  exterior,    demands.    We  expected 
to  find  it  replete  with  highly  finished  en- 
gravings of  the  most    interesting    and 
beautiml  structures  in  London  and  its 
vicinity.     A  few  of  tJ»e  plates  are  of  this 
iind,  and  therefore  entitled  to  our  admi- 
ration and  praise.     But  among  the  forty 
prints,  we  could  discover  only  nine  of  this 
class.     These  are  views  of  5/.  Alban's  Ab* 
hey  Church  \   Interior  of  Croshy^ll all  \  Inte^ 
rior  of  the  Hall  at  Eltham  Palact ;  John  of 
ElthanCs  Tomb ;  Interior  of  the  ^reat  Hail 
at  Lambeth  Palace ;  Vienv  of  London  from 
Greenwich ;    Interior    of    tValtbam   Abbey 
Church  ;  Greenwich  Hoj^ital,  and  View  of 
Windsor  Castle^  from  the   Forest.     All 
these  views    have     the  merit  of  good 
drawing  and  engraving  to  recommend 
them  ;  but  how  the  same  persons  could 
suffer  theirnames  to  be  recorded  on  such 
plates  as  the  following,  is  very  surprising. 
View   of  the  Church  of  Stl  Andrew  Un- 
dershaft  \  Barkings  and  the  Gateway  to  the 
jllbty :  Bow  Bridge  and  Villagey  as  called, 
though  only  two  or  three  houses   are 
shewn  ;  Canonbury  Houie ;  two  plates  of 
the  Charter  House  \   one  representing  a 
long  piece  of  old  w^all,  with  two  black  trees^ 
standing  as  mutes  to  mourn  its  decay, 
or  rather  as  mute,  but  expressive  tokens 
of  the  engraver's  want  of  taste :  Ch'mgford 
Churchy  or  rather  a  mass  of  ivy  :  the  LoU 
tardus  TowcTf  Lambeth  Palace  ;  a  square, 
'  formal  piece  of  brick  building,   with  a 
great  bole  of  a  tree  stuck  in  one  corner 
of  the  priut,  throwing  across  some  lica^  y 
branches.    These  appear  like  a  natural 
umbrella,   protecting  it  from  a  heavy 
storm.  *'  Grand  West  Front  of  St,  PauPsJ* 
Poor  St,  Paul  is  here  hoodwinked  by  two 
sides  of  Ludgate-hill,  and  a  broad  wheel 
waggon,  with  a  cockney  gig-driver,  are 
the  principal  objects  of  tlie  scene.     It  is 
but  justice  to  the  artist  however  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  has  been  religiously 
punctual,  and  minutely  precise,  in  mark- 
ing in  the  eyes^  mouths ^  kc.  of  ilie  statues 
over  the  pediment  of  the  west  front. 
Perhaps  he  recollected  the  story  of  the 
fiy  criticising  tlie  workmanship  in  the 
dome  of  this  noble  structure,  and  there- 
fore endeavoured  to  guard  against  such 
buzzing  criticisms.    He   should  rather 
have  attended  to  tlie  application  of  that 
fable,  or,  like  tlie  great  architect,  directed 
his  efforts  to  the  grand  design  of  the 
whole^  rather  than  to  its  minutia.     But  sir 
Christopber  was  endowed  witli^r^a/  ideas. 


Sadler's  jVelh%  Temple  Bar,  3cc.  Here 
we  pause ;  for  we  are  tired  to  examine 
any  more  such  '*  Select  Views^^  as  these. 
If  by  select,  the  copipilers  meant  to 
chqose  such  subjects  as  are  totally  unin- 
teresting, unpicturesque  (ifwemaybe 
allowed  the  expression),  and  completely 
devoid  of  beauty,  or  elegance,  they  have 
superlatively  succeeded.  But  it  may  be 
asked,  Is  this  what  a  country  gentleman, 
or  a  foreigner  would  expect  m  purchas- 
ing such  a  work  ?  Surely  not.  These 
persons  would  expect,  as  we  did,  to  find 
the  most  mteresting  buildings  of  the  Bri- 
tish metropolis,  represented  in  the  best 
points  of  view,  and  drawn  and  engraved 
with  accuracy  and  taste. 

It  remains  for  us  now  to  examine,  and 
give  some  account  of  the  literary  part  of 
this  volume.  "  No  circuit  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  same  extent,"  says  the  edi- 
tor, in  speaking  of  London,  "  affords 
such  advantages  for  the  exercise,  either 
of  the  pen  or  pencil,  whetlier  we  consider 
it  with  respect  to  the  number p  grandeur^ 
and  antiquity,  of  its  buildings,  or  the  im- 
mense and  DIVERSIFIED  VARIETY  OF  ITS 

VIEWS.     The  many  excellent  specimens 
of  architecture,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dem, which  abound  in  and  about  Lon- 
don, and  the  interesting  historical  cir- 
cumstances which  attach  to  the  greater 
part  of  them,  must  present  to  the  inqui- 
sitive mind  a  constant  fund  of  amuse- 
ment and  investigation ;  whilst  tlie  ex- 
tent of  fields,   gardens,  mansions,  and 
glittering  spiies,  added  to  that  noble  ac- 
companiment,  the  Thames,  at  almost 
every  point  of  view,  present  its  sihciy  sur- 
face, greet  the  admirer  oi pictunsque  beau- 
ty with  all  the  fairy  visions  of  m  Claude  or 
Poussin.     A  combination  or    such  pecu- 
liar advantages  suggested  xht propriety  of 
the  present  work,  the  leading  feature  of 
which  will  be  accwacy  of  delineation,  fidelity 
of  dtscription,  and  a  judicious  choice  if 
subjects.     To  obtain  a  superioritif  in  these 
respects  over  contemporary    productions, 
PBKSONS  of  TALENTS  will  be  employed 
in  the  different  departments.    The  en- 
gravings will  be  executed  with  thegreatat 
tare  by  Messrs.  Storer  and  Greig,  from 
original  paintings   and  drawings,  actuallf 
taken  for  the  work  by  artists  oi professicnfil 
eminence,  and  upon  a  scale  wliich  will  ad- 
mit of  making  out  the  architectural part^  of 
buildings  with  the  utmost  precisian.     The 
descriptions  will  be  compiled  from  the 
best  authorities,  printed  and  manuscript, 
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ccmparf'J  wUh  observation^  and  the  public 
may  rest  assured,  that  not  a  single  sub- 
ject sh^U  be  described  without  bemg.pre- 
viously  inspected."  These  are  the  wordi^ 
promises^  and  pubilc  declarations^  which  the 
*' editors"  commence  with;  but,  when  • 
we  compare  the  words  witli  the  deeds, 
we  discover  a  lamentable  dereliction  of 
principle.  We  have  quoted  the  above, 
that  our  readers,  and  the  editors,  may 
plainly  perceive  the  unequivocal  import 
of  words.  The  latter,  we  should  pre- 
sume, did  not  fully  comprehend  their 
meaning  when  they  were  written  ;  or  if 
they  d\&i  we  are  authorised  to  conclude, 
they  meant  to  impose  upon  public  curi- 
osity and  liberality. 

We  prepared  an  analysis  of  the  literary 
part  of  this  volume ;  but  as,  on  retro- 
spection, we  cannot  discover  much  to  ap- 
plaud, we  will  cease  to  reprove.  If  the 
editors  feel  any  contrition,  we  hope  to 
bear  witness  to  their  amendment  in  our 
next  volume ;  for  another  part  of  "  Se- 
lect Views"  is  announced  by  the  follow- 
ing advertisement : 

After  grateful  acknowledgments  for 
extraordinary  patronage,  &c  tlie  editors 
or  •«  proprietors  assure  their  subscribers, 


tliat  no  exertiont  shall  be  omitted  to  ren- 
der the  work  the  most  valuable  and  inie^ 
resting  of  ifs  kind^  but  as,  on  tlie  pl^n 
adopted  in  the  first  volume,  they  are  fear- 
ful it  would,  from  its  general  nature, 
unavoidably  extend  to  a  length,  tedious  to 
themselves  and  the  subscribers,*  they  in- 
tend.to  uke  advantage  of  the  intimations 
of  many  who  have  expressed  a  wish,  that 
a  greater  number  of  subjects  should  be 
fi^iven,  by  treating  of  them  mori  concisely 
in  the  letter  press.  By  adopting  this  hint 
they  will  be  enabled  to  comprise  in  two 
volumes,  (which  will  complete  the  work), 
a  considerable  number  of  views ^  which,  oa 
tlie  former  plan,  must  have  been  omitted  ; 
and,  as  many  subjects  remarkable  for  an- 
tiquity may  be  executed  in  a  style,  to 
correspond  with  the  dilapidation  they 
have  sustained,  an  opportunity  will  be 
given  to  bestow  a  higher  Jmisb  on  those 
that  particularly  require  it.**  This  very 
pertpicuous  extract  will  afford  the  reader 
(if  he  chooses  to  exercise  his  sagacity) 
a  subject  to  ruminate  on.  We  have  en- 
deavoured to  comprehend  the  writer's 
meaning ;  but,  finding  it  ^^  above  the 
stretch  of  thought,"  shall  patiently  wait 
for  **  the  evidence  of  facts." 


*  V ^"  ^*  ^  species  of  loeic  quite  novel  to  us  :  for  we  eannot  comprehend  how  a  woik  that 
is  the  '<  raost  vaiuablt  and  inter etting  of  iu  kind,*'  should  be  ttd^ous  to  the  proprietors,  or  to 
the  public. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


THE  last  year  has  only  produced  one  small  volumcy  which  can  be  referred  to 
the  theory  or  practice  of  education  ;  but  some  useful  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  stock  of  books  intended  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  youth.  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  Popular  Tales  deserve  tlie  foremost  rank,  on  account  of  their  extraordinary 
merit,  both  vith  regard  to  style»  invention,  and  tendency.  Mrs.  Smith's  Conversa- 
tions may  also  be  put  into  the  hands  of  young  people  to.  their  profit  and  entertain- 
ment. Mr.  Holland's  Essays  on  Ancient  History  deserve  praise ;  and  will  be  found 
well  calculated  for  impressing  the  leading  facts  with  accuracy  and  energy.  The 
Book  of  Trades  has  the  merit  of  novelty  ;  and  is,  besides,  very  respectably  executed. 
For  other  publications  of  inferior  consequence  or  merit,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
succeeding  articles,  in  which  they  are  particularly  described. 

Art.  I.     ThoUighti  on  the  Education  of  those  itfho  imitate  the  great,  as  offscting  the  female 

Character^     12mo.  pp.  110. 


'  THE  manuscript  of  this  little  volume 
was  found  ;in\ong  the  papers.of  a  well- 
wisher  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  of 
moral  order,  who,  after  the  perusal  of 
Mrs.  More's  Reflections  on  the  Manners 
of  the  Great,  was  strengthened  in  the 


opinion,  that  the  next  evil  to  forming  bad 
morals  and  manners,  is  imitating  those 
that  have  already  such.  It  is  a  very  seiN 
sible  little  book,  but  publidied  at  a  most 
unreasonable  price. 


Aft.  n.  Eifays  on  History  j  particularly  the  Jewish^  Asfiyrian^  Persian^  Gneian,  and 
Roman  ;  with  Examinations  %  for  the  Use  of  young  Persons.  By  John  Holland.  Svo. 
pp.  405. 


IT  has  been  asserted  by  Dr.  John 
Blair,  author  of  the  Chronological  Ta- 
bles, that  the  generality  of  readers  ac- 
quire their  historical  knowledge  by  such 
unconnected  parcels,  as  they  are  seldom 
able  clearly  to  put  together;  and  that 
the  conspiracy  of  Caialine  in  particular, 
IS  by  great  numbers  conceived  to  be  prior 
in  time  to  the  Jugurtbine  war,  because 
it  is  placed  before  it  in  our  editions  of 
Sallust.  Though  we  CiU)  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  so  gross  a  mistake  is  frequently 
xnade,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
general  truth  of  Dr.  Blair's  complaint. 
We  know,  indeed,  that  the  historical  epi- 
tomes  of  Eutropius,  Florus,  and  Justin, 
are  read  in  most  of  our  grammar-schools ; 
and  that  the  more  finished  and  diffuse 
works  of  Livy  and  Tacitus,  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides,  are  pretty  generally  in- 
troduced to  the  knowledge  of  the  higher 


classes ;  but,  as  the  attention  of  the  pupil 
is  chiefly  directed  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  language  in  its  grammatical  purity ; 
and  as,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  just 
pronunciation,  the  poets  are  most  fre- 
quently preferred  to  the  prose  writers, 
'a  considerable  proficiency  in  historical 
knowledge  is  not  to  be  expected  from 
our  common  course  of  early  education ; 
and  it  is,  we  apprehend,  generally  foiuid, 
that  no  regular  view  of  the  principal 
facts  in  their  real  order  of  succession  is 
at  all  formed  :  and  yet  who  does  not  per- 
ceive that  the  orations  of  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero  must  be  very  imperfectly 
understood,  without  some  previous  ac- 
quaintance with  the  transactions  of  the 
times  which  called  forth  the  extraordi- 
nary powers  of  those  illustrious  states- 
men, and  tliat  the  poems  of  Horace  and 
Virgil  must  be  read  with  much  less  inte- 
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rest  by  those  who  are  strangers  to  the 
politics  and  leading  characters  of  the 
Augustan  age  ?  It  seems»  therefore,  un- 
accountable,  that  a  manual  of  history 
written  in  the  English  language,  is  not 
always  put  into  the  hands  of  youth  as 
one  of  their  first  elementary  books,  and 
as  no  less  essential  to  their  future  pro- 
gress than  their  accidence  and  grammar. 
The  difficulty  of  executing  such  a  work, 
so  as  to  unite  clearness  of  arrangement 
with  a  comprehensive  view  of  every  im- 
portant  event,  and  $9  as  to  render  the 
narrative  sufficiently  entertaining,  with- 
out sacrificing  the  necessary  conciseness, 
has  probably  been  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  neglect.  In  some  measure  to 
supply  the  want,  the  late  learaed  Dr. 
Gregorv  Sharp  translated  into  English 
baron  Holberg's  Introduction  to  Gene- 
ral History;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
additions  and  improvements  made  by 
him  in  his  second  edition,  it  is  a  meagre, 
and  not  very  instructive,  performance. 
We  have  the  pleasure  to  observe,  that  the 
work  now  before  us  is  much  better  adapt- 
ed to  the  purpose.  The  author  presents 
it  to  the  public  under  the  modest  title  of 
Essays  on  History ;  and,  in  one  respect, 
the  designation  is  judiciously  chosen;  for 
it  often  appears  more  in  the  form  of  dis- 
serution  than  of  regular  narrative.  But 
this,  in  our  estimation,  is  a  prime  excel- 
lence, as  it  is  thus  made  the  vehicle  of 
much  important  moral  instruction.  Writ- 
ten professedly  for  the  roung,  it  contains 
not  only  a  succinct  relation  of  the  pro- 
minent facts  in  the  history  of  each  coun- 
try, but  offers  also  to  the  notice  of  its 
readers  much  incidental  information, 
and  particularly  assists  them  in  makiog 
such  reflectiefls  on  characters  and  events, 
as  will  give  a  just  direction  to  their 
ideas,  and  render  history,  what  it  ought 
always  to  be,  an  incentive  and  a  guide 
to  right  conduct. 

Mr.  Holland  is  a  Christian  on  the  full 
conviction  of  his  understanding,  and 
with  the  warm  consent  of  his  hear^  As 
such  he  has  drawn  all  his  sentiments  from 
the  pure  fountain-head  of  revealed  religi- 
ous truth,  and  has  formed  all  his  views  of 
theperpetual  revolu  tions  in  human  afFai  rs» 
from  that  display  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment which  is  given  to  the  world  in  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
He  has  not,  like  some  modern  writers  of 
history  who  ought  to  have  known  and 
felt  better,  conducted  his  narrative  as  if 
he  thought  that  the  strict  morality  of 
the  gospel  may,  in  some  degree,  be  laid 


aside  when  ipen  are  acting  on  the  large 
scale  of  national  interests  :  but  has,  on 
the  contrary,  disdained  to  varnish  over 
the  intrigues  of  statesmen  with  the  spe- 
cious colouring  of  political  wisdom,  or 
to  dress  out  the  destroyers  of  mankind 
with  the  gaudy  plumes  of  the  hero. 
In  his  relation  of  events  he  has  not  ne- 
glected to  mark  their  connection  with 
tnc  history  of  religion;  and  has  fre- 
quently noticed  their  subservience  to 
establish  the  divine  origin  of  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  systems.  'Iliere  are,  in- 
deed, a  few  passages  in  his  account  of 
the  earliest  ages  of  the  world  which  are 
equally  liable  to  be  misunderstood  by 
the  ignorant  and  misrepresented  by  the 
prejudiced.  We  refer  to  those  in  which 
ne  mtimates  an  uncertainty  with  respect 
to  the  accuracy  of  some  particulars  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis.  As  they  are  not 
necessarily  connected  with  the  design  of 
the  work,  and  may  be  better  explained 
to  tlie  student  in  a  more  advanced  pe* 
riod  of  his  education,  it  is,  perhaps,  to 
be  wished  that  they  had  been  entirely 
omitted.  Or  if  his  high-toned  soul 
would  not  allow  him  either  to  conceal, 
or  to  disguise,  what  he  sincerely  deems 
to  be  truth,  it  would  have  been  well  if 
he  had  subjoined  a  few  sentences  to 
point  out  the  difference  between  the 
essence  of  a  divine  revelation,  and  the 
history  of  the  manner  in  which  that  re- 
velation was  published,  of  the  circum- 
stances with  which  it  was  attended,  and 
of  the  evidence  by  which  it  was  esta- 
blished. These  may  certainly  be  related 
by  an  honest  eye-witness,  or  transcribed 
from  authentic  records,  without  the  aid 
of  supernatural  iospiration.  And  though 
the  narrative  should  occasionally  betray 
a  want  of  acquaintance  with  natural 
science,  and  should  have  in  it  the  ap« 
pearance  of  a  few  mistakes  in  minute 
points,  which  have  no  immediate  rela- 
tion to  religious  faith  and  moral  prac- 
tice, its  general  credibility  will  by  no 
Qieans  be  impeached,  nor  will  the  autho- 
rity of  the  revelations  which  it  professes 
to  communicate  be  at  all  lessened.  When 
this  matter  is  properly  explained,  we 
can  assert  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  the  most  scrupulous  parent  will 
have  no  reason  to  apprehend,  from  the 
use  of  these  Essays,  the  infusion  of  any 
sentiment  into  the  youthful  mind,  unfa- 
vourable  to  the  purity  of  christian  mo- 
rals, or  the  decisions  of  a  sound  judg- 
ment. We  know  not,  indeed,  whether 
we  should  not  have  condemned  in  more 
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pointed  terms  the  assassination  of  Julius 
Caesar,  on  the  principle  of  general  con- 
sequences, even  though  we  were  not,  as 
we  confess  we  are,  rather  inclined  to 
adopt  a  more  rigid  and  determinate  sys- 
tem of  ediics.  But  Mr.  Holland  shall 
speak  for  himself. 

*' Whether  ihe  maxim  of  Brutus,  that 
"  they  who  act  contrary  to  law,  and  cannot 
be  brought  to  trial  for  their  tyranny,  ou^ht 
to  be  agsassinated,"  was  a  sufficient  justifi- 
cation of  him  for  effecting;  the  death  of  Cae- 
sar, it  may  not  be  easy  to  cjecide.  Certainly, 
however,  it  was  the  best  palliation  of  a  deed, 
which  reason  may  condemn,  humanity  cen- 
sure, but  which  was  9pproved  by  every  one 
of  the  conspirators  to  his  dyinshour* 

"  It  hat  been  doubted,  whether  Cicero 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  conspiracy 
against  Cssar  before  tlie  execution.  He 
was,  however,  then  in  the  senate,  and  im- 
mediately on  the  death  of  the  dictator, 
Brutus  called  Tuily  the  father.and  saviour  of 
i^is  country,  and  claimed  his  countenance 
and  aid»  without  doubt,  Cicero  did  not 
condemn  the  conspiracy,  ^or  he  attended 
the  consniratori  into  the  capitol,  he  assistt^l 
them  with  his  counsels,  and  only  professed 
to  lament  that  the  life  of  Antony  had  been 
spared.  Him  the  orator  regarded  as  the  child 
of  more  subtle,  more  protli^ate  ambition, 
and  pursued  him  with  such  unrele:itini< 
hatred,  as  produced  at  6rst  the  defeat  of  the 
jjeneral,  but  finally  occasioned  the  destruc- 
tion of  Tully.  'rhoug;h  Cicero  certainly  con- 
demned the  usurpation  of  Caesar,  yet  either 
the  clemency  or  the  attention  of  the  con-» 
qutror  had  subdued  his  enmity,  restrained 
nis  open  opposition,  or  he  entertained  the 
vain  and  feeble  hope,  that  the  dictator  would 
restore  liberty  to  his  country. 

"  The  history  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  after 
Caesar's  death  was  a  striking,  yet  melancholy 
proof,  that  when  wrong  means  are  adopted, 
even  for  the  best  ends,  the  mind  often  be- 
comes less  scrupulous  in  its  mode  of  con- 
duct, and  may  Ijc  led  into  measures  similar 
to  what  it  originally  condemned.  If  it  be 
true,  that  whilst  Brutus  abhoned  tyranny, 
Cassius  hated  only  the  tyrant,  the  rapacious 
cr\u;]ty  of  the  latter  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Hhodes  need  not  be  a  subject  of  surprise. 
But  that  the  brave  citizens  ofXanihus,  in 
•Lycia,  should,  by  the  more  humane  and  phi- 
losophical Brutus,  be  driven  to  such  despair 
in  defence  of  their  liberty  as  to  prefer  death 
to  slavery,  cannot  so  easily  be  accounted  for, 
pnlcsB  by  the  supposition,  that  even  the  most 
liberal  and  enlightened  Romans  thought 
themselves  only  worthy  of  freedom,  and  re* 
garded  ^11  other  naiion*?  as  barbarians,  doom- 
ed to'  be  their  tributaries,  or  their  slaves.— 
■During  the  siege,  the  Xanthians  attempted 
to  retreat  to  the  mountains,  but  they  were 
driven  back  by  their  merciless  and  revengeful 
eiieuiies.  Like  the  Numantines,  therpfgrc, 
thi'.y  set  tire  to  their  city  and  devoted  theiu- 


sc^ves  to  destruction.  When  Brutus  beheld 
the  conflagration,  he  relented, — but  it  was 
too  late!  Only  one  hundred  and  fifty  Xan- 
thians were  snatched  from  the  flames.  To 
the  inhabitants  of  Patara  he  was  more  mer- 
ciful, and  so  gained  their  hearts  by  restoring 
to  them  their  virives,  w*hom  heliad  captured, 
wfthout  reqviiring  any  ransom,  tliat  tliey 
surrendered  uncondititmally  tp  his  power. 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  however,  it  has  been 
argued,  were  so  ill  supplied  from  Rome  with 
the  means  of  maintaining  their  soldiers,  that 
in  defence  of  themselves  and  of  their  cause, 
they  were  obliged  to  adopt  methods  which 
they  might  not  otherwise  have  approved. 
The  Epicurean  principles  of  Cassius  might 
not  render  him  less  scrupulous  than  Brutus 
in  the  means  which  he  used  for  the  promo- 
tion of  his  interest ;  but,  when  his  pleasure 
only  was  concerned,  it  has  been  bbserved  to 
his  honour,  that  he  was  a  Stoic  in  practice^ 
and  that  he  was  always  ready  lo  surrender  his 
personal  advantage  of  enjoyment  to  the  pub- 
lic good. 

<*  But  whatever  Wero  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  conspirators  against  Julius  Caesar, 
(though  probably  they  were  influenced  by 
belter  motives  than  their  enemies  imputed  to 
them,  but  not  by  such  pure  and  incontesti- 
blc  principles  as  were  ascribed  to  them  by 
their  fricuds),  yet  sinre  few  of  them  died  a 
natural  dc<ith,  their  melancholy  fate  is,  per- 
haps, another  proof,  that  even  the  best  of 
causes  arc  often  unattended  with  success, 
unless  righteous  measures  are  used.'* 

Tlie  teacher  of  history  will  derive  no 
little  advantage  from  the  questions  an- 
nexed to  each  essay,  lliey  are  almost 
without  exception  so  contrived  as  not  to 
suggest  die  required  answer  by  the -terms 
in  which  they  are  expressed  :  an  excel- 
lence  which  those  who  have  leisure  to 
make  the  experiment  will  soon  find  no 
easy  acquisition.  As  a  specimen  we 
shall  select  the  last  section. 

«*  A^'hat,  according  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  is 
the  average  length  of  a  monarch's  rtign  ? 
AVhat  was  that  of  the  Byzaiuine  emperors? 
Bv:  whose,  and  what  calculation  is  it  proved  J 
\'C'hat  conclusion  may  hence  be  drawn? 
What  is  the  moral  observation  of  the  histo- 
rian ?  How,  and  on  whoni  had  the  empire 
been  frequently  bestowed  before  the  time  of 
Constanline  ?  What  other  methods  did  tlic 
ambitious  often  adopt  ?  What  else  had  an 
influence  in  changing  the  imperial  succes- 
sion ?•• 

The  work  is  written  in  a  neat  perspi- 
cuous style,  well  adapted  to  its  design, 
though  we  have  remarked  a  few  in- 
stances  of  inaccuracy  and  oversight. 
The  second  sentence  of  the  introdtiction, 
for  example,  is  either  left  imperfect,  or 
.  we  do  not  understand  the  grammatical 
construcf ion'.     The  word  iktnear^hg  is,  Tn 
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OTIC  place,  used  instead  of  degraiTtng^  with 
which  it  certainly  is  not  synonymous. 
The  conjunction  however  is  sometimes 
cither  aulrwardly  placed,  or  inserted 
where  the  sense  does  not  require,  and 
the  phraseology  would  be  better  without 
it.  But  these  and  other  similar  little 
imperfections,  the  author's  ^ood  sense 
and  taste  will  readily  enable  him  to  cor- 
rect in  a  future  edition.  We  have  been 
the  more  particular  in  directing  his 
attention  to  them,  because  we  are  con* 
vinced  that  if  youth  be  carefully  con- 
fined to  the  use  of  good  models,  they 
will  early  acquire,  by  the  natural  influ- 
ence of  uniformly  repeated  associations, 
that  correct,  clear  and  elegant  style, 
which  an  acquaintance  with  the  theory 
of  language  will  afterwards  confirm, 
but  which,  if  not  early  acquirell,  no 
future  knowledge  of  grammatical  rules 
will  perfectly  produce. 

Mr.  Holland  has  inadvertently  stated 
Mount  Ararat  to  be  in  Asia  Minor,  part 
of  thepresentTurkeyin  Europe ;  whereas 
it  is  in  the  ancient  Armenia,  and  in  mo- 
dern times  has  belonged  to  Persia.  There 
are  also  some  omissions,  which,  we 
doubt  not,  will  hereiifter  be  supplied. 
The  kingdom  a(  Syria  is  slightly  men- 
tioned in  the  essay  on  the  Jewisli  history, 
but  is  entirely  passed  o\'er  in  its  proper 
place,  the  account  of  the  intricate  pe- 
riod which  succeeded  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  The  first  settlement 
of  the  Vandals  in  Africa  is  left  in  the 
same  manner  without  explanation.  The 
origin  and  extensive  prevalence  of  slave- 
ry, the  change  of  the  ancient  Grecian 


kingdoms  into  republics^  and  the  state 
of  parties,  which  was  the  real,  though 
not  ostensible  cause  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  should,  we  think,  have  been  briefly 
dev eloped.  We  wi  11  st i  11  further  venture 
to  intimate  to  the  able  and  excellent 
autlior,  that  the  usefulness  of  his  work 
will  be  greatly  increased  by  the  intro- 
duction ofa  formal  technical  chronology. 
He  has  with  great  judgment  recommend- 
ed thp  use  o?  Dr.  Grey's  artificial  me- 
mory, which  has  not  obtained  a  regard 
equal  to  its  merits.  We  once  knew  an 
eld  clergyman  who  was  celebrated 
among  his  brethren  for  his  ready  recol- 
lection of  dates :  but,  as  he  himself  can- 
didly acknowledged,  there  was  nothing 
extraordinary  in  the  case  ;  for  having 
learnt,  when  a  boy,  the  numeral  termi- 
nations of  the  Memoria  IVchnica,  they, 
had  become  so  closiely  associated  in  his 
mind  with  the  names  themselves,  that  he 
was  in  no  more  danger  of  forgetting  the 
signification  of  one  than  the  spelling  of 
the  other.  Dr.  Grey's  words  are  not 
always  judiciously  selected  :  but  tlie 
principles  of  the  art  are  of  such  easy 
application,  that  new  ones  may  be 
formed  at  pleasure.  If  the  history  of 
the  ancient  nations  were  broken  into 
proper  periods,  and  numeral  syllables 
adapted  to  them,  little  more  would  be 
wanting  to  initiate  young  persons  into 
the  elements  of  this  pleasing  and  useful, 
but  as  it  is  generally  managed,  perplex- 
ing branch  oi  knowledge*  We  sliall  be 
happy  to  see  the  plan  completed  by  a 
similar  volume  on  modem  history. 


Art.  in.  The  Travels  of  Roffmdo;  contalmng^  In  a  suppled Tomr  round  the  JVarld^ 
authentic  Descriptions  of  /Af  Geography^  Natural  Hi^tory^  Manners^  and  Anttqnuits 
of  various  Countries,  Translated  Jr^m  the  Freuch  of  1^*  F.  Jaufret.  In  4  vols. 
12mo. 


GEOGRAPHY  and  ChronoWy  have 
been  aptly  called  the  eyes  of  history. 
Without  them  the  student  proceeds 
blindfold  on  his  way :  all  before  and 
all  about  him  is  dark  and  intricate, 
puzzled  in  mazes  and  perplexed  with 
errors.  Their  first  rudiments  can,  there- 
foTtf  scarcely  have  too  early  a  place  in 
the  system  of  juvenile  education.  In 
the  preceding  article  we  have  expressed 
a  wish  that  toe  sensible  and  acute  author 
of  the  Essays  on  Ancient  History  may, 
in  a  future  edition,  bestow  a  more  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  latter.  Mr.  jau- 
fret, who  has  written  other  valuable 
works  for  the  useof  young  persons,  has, 
in  that  now  before  usj   iurnished   an 


amusing  introduction  to  the  former.  It 
does  not  come  before  the  public  in  the 
form  of  a  regular  treatise  ;  but  it  is  on 
that  account  more  likely  to  effect  its  pro- 
fessed design.  "  Geography,"  as  is 
justly  observed  by  the  translator,  "  is, 
to  a  very  young  scholar,  commonly  one 
of  the  most  irksome  of  his  studies.  It 
requires  frem  him  the  most  fatieuing 
exercise  of  memory  ;  and  of  its  lutur* 
utility  he  can  scarcely  form  an  idea.*' 
It  is,  therefore,  desirable  to  postpone, 
for  the  employment  of  a  more  advanced 
understanding,  the  natural  divisions  of 
the  ^lobe,  as  they  are  produced  by  the 
position  of  oceans,  mountains,  and  rivers; 
and  the  flactuatmg  onesj  which  arise 
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from  the  growth  and  declme  of  king- 
doms, with  all  the  varieties  of  political 
constitution,  as  they  proceed  either  from 
the  experienced  wisdom  of  professed 
legislators,  or  the  fortuitous  combiiia^ 
tion  of  undesigning  causes  ;  and  to  se« 
lect  such  particulars  concerning  the  man* 
ners  and  natural  productions  of  differ* 
ent  nations,  as  cannot  fail  to  please  and 
to  instruct  the  opening  mind.  For  this 
purpose  the  relations  of  enlightened  tra- 
vellers, which  intermingle  with  useful 
information  a  certain  proportion  of  in- 
teresting adventure,  have  been  found  the 
most  beneficial,  because  they  are  the 
most  attractive.  But  as  they  all  more 
or  less  introduce  subjects  which  are 
above  the  comprehension,  or  improper 
for  the  eyes  of  youth,  the  substitution  of 
a  fictitious  narrative,  founded  in  all  its 
material  parts  on  the  basis  of  real  tra- 
vels, has  been  judged  to  be  still  more 
advantageous. 

Rolando,  the  principal  personage  of 
the  work,  is  taken,  on  his  passage  from 
Marseilles  to  Beaucaire,  by  an  Algerine 
corsair,  and  shipwrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Morocco,  where  he  continues  some 
time  in  the  capacity  of  a  sl^ve  ;  having 
obtained  his  freedom,  he  visits  Als^iers, 
Egypt,  Arabia,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
andBatavia,  and  ^ter  numerous  hair- 
breadth escapes,  is  left  in  a  very  interest- 
ing state  of  his  afiairs,  iust  landed  on 
one  of  the  Maldive  Islands.  The  narra- 
tive is  broken  off  thus  abruptlyi  because 
the  translator,  in  the  present  relative 
situation  of  England  and  France,  has 
not  been  able  to  obtain  the  remainder 
of  the  work,  nor  even  to  learn  whetl^er 
it  be  yet  completed.  The  materials^  as 
far  as  they  comprize  matters  of  fact,  are 
taken  from  the  writings  of  approved  tra- 
vellers, and  a  very  liberal  use  has  been 
made  of  Niebuhr,  Bruce,  and  Vaillant. 
The  imaginary  adventures  are  carried  on 
by  the  means  of  a  physician,  a  geo- 
grapher, anaturalisty  an  antiquary,  a 
merchant,  a  hunter,  a  boa  vivant,  and 
some  other  less  strongly  marked  cbamc- 
<ers,  who  become  accidenuUy  associated 
with  Rolando.  The  plan  is  well  con- 
ceived,  but  we  do  not  think  it  executed 
in  all  respects  with  equal  felicity.  In- 
stead  of  making  these  companions  in 
p-avel  liarmoniously  pursue  their  respec- 
tive favourite  inquiries,  which  would 
have  given  the  author  an  opportunity  of 
impressing  the  unexperienced  mind  with 
a  hvely  sense  of  the  advantages  obtained 
by  general  society,   from  m  different 


talents  and  tastes  of  different  individuals, 
he  has  rather  attributed  to  tliem  the 
fotbles  and  follies  of  the  pretender,  than 
the  well-dii^cted  study  and  nice  discri- 
mination which  characterise  the  man  of 
real  science.  As  he  has  drawn  them 
they  are  the  objects  of  ridicule,  not  of 
esteem  ^  and  the  disputes  in  which  they 
are  perpetnally  made  to  engage,  tliough 
too  just  a  representation  ot  that  narrow- 
minded  attachment  to  one  branch  of 
knowledge,  and  that  sovereign  contempt 
of  almost  all  others,  which  so  generally 
disgrace  the  literary  world,  are  related 
in  a  manner  which  has  not. much,  if  any, 
tendency  to  remove  the  ev il .  Wereadk y 
allow  that  the  work,  in  this  mode  of  con* 
ducting  it,  becomes  more  spirited  and 
entertaining  :  for  where  is  there  an  eye 
which,  from  tlie  first  dawn  of  childhood 
to  the  last  glimmering  twilight  of  old 
age,  is  not  delighted  with  the  exhibition 
of  folly  i  And  we  are  equally  disposed 
to  admit  that  what  appears  to  us  an  im- 
perfeftion  in  the  execution  of  thedesign, 
may  be  easily  remedied  by  a  judicious 
parent  or  instructor,  and  may  even  be 
rendered  the  means  of  placing  this  com- 
mon error  in  a  stronger  light,  and  of  re- 
commending a  more  liberal  turn  of  mind 
with  greater  effeft. 

The  tianslation  is  what  comparatively 
few  translations  are,  but  what,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  all  books  intended 
for  young  persons  ought  to  be,  remark* 
ably  pure  and  elegant;  and  with  respect 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  scientific  terms, 
we  are  told  that  assistance  has  been  ob- 
tained from  books  and  friends,  which  is 
not  enjoyed  by  every  translator.  A s  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  spirit  of  the  original  and 
the  style  of  the  translation,  we  have  ex- 
tracted the  following  adventure  of  Mont- 
val,  the  naturalist,  somewku  abridged. 

'*  Montval  took  advantago  of  our  stay  among 
the  Houtntqiias»  to  increase  the  collection 
that  ho  proposed  to  carry  to  the  Cape,  lie 
asked  tlie  Uirmcr  a  great  many  questions  re- 
specting the  natural  productions  of  tht» 
coAntry,  and  ncalected  no  means  of  pro- 
curing certain  intormation  of  every  thing 
that  he  desired  to  know.  "  Can  you  leli,'* 
he  asked  the  good  old  mau,  **  whether  I 
could  be  so  fonanate  as  to  find  in  this  prt 
a  bird  little  knoivn  which  lives  on  ser- 
pents r 

**  I  am  acquainted  with  it/*  replied  th« 
farmer.  "  It  is  a  bird  equally  consideishlc 
in  size  and  remarkable  in  i^peaiance.  it  ii 
of  the  height  of  a  craoe,  and  the  bulk  Qf  » 
turkey.'*— •*  Yes,  at  least  so  some  tttHbors 
say  :   but  I  wbh  personally  to  ossute  myself 
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of  the  truth  of  this ;  for  there  is  still  aiDost 
cmharrasslng  uncert&tnty  attached  to  the  na- 
tural history  of  this  bird.  Some  ascribe  to 
it  the  long,  slender  legs  of  a  wading  bird  ; 
others  sive  it  the  head  of  an  eagle  with  the 
body  of  a  crane  or  stork :  some  make  it  a 
kina  of  vulture,  others  a  kind  of  hawk. 
There  are  some  even  who  give  it  the  beak  of 
the  gallinaceous  tribe.  All  these  doubts 
ought  at  length  to  be  cleared  up ;  and  for  that 
purpose  I  must  myself  examine  one  of  these 
singular  birds  fiy  what  name  is  it  known 
in  tliis  country  ?" 

— "  The  Ilutch  have  given  it  the  name  of 
Sccretar^'birdf  on  account  of  a  tuft  of  fea- 
thers on  the  back  part  of  its  head ;  for  iu 
Holland^  when  men  of  business  are  inter- 
rupted at  their  writing,  the^*  stick  their  pen 
in  their  hair  behind  tneir  right  ear,  which 
looks  something  like  the  crest  of  this  bird  : 
but  it  is  also  known  under  the  name  o( Slangs 
treeter^  which  means  Serpent-eater.** 
.  "  Montval  continued  to  question  the  farmer, 
who  promised  to  take  him  the  next  day  to  a 
place  not  far  off,  where  he  had  sometimes 
met  with  secretary-birds  : 

'•  We  must  set  out  very  early,"  jaid  he,  •  •  for 
it  is  an  extremely  suspicious  and  cunning 
bird,  and  very  difibcult  to  catch.  Thefo%vler 
must  employ  stratagem  to  get  near  it.  As  it 
•usually  frequents  one  particular  place,  when 
he  has  observed  a  bird  that  he  likes,  he  must 
resair  thither  before  day-break,  conceal  him- 
self in  a  very  thick  bush,  and  remain  there 
till  it  offers  itself  in  a  favourable  ^>oiiition  to 
be  shot. 

Montval  and  the  farmer  accordingly 
set  off  early  the  next  day,  but  after  wait- 
ing for  two  hours  to  no  purpose^  the  far-' 
mergrcw  weary  and  left  Montval  alone, 
-who  at  length  had  the  satisfaction  to  see 
a  secretary-bird  engaged  with  a  serpent : 
the  battle  was  keen  on  both  sides  and 
the  skill  equal ;  but  the  bird  was  finally 
victorious. 

"  At  this  moment  Montval,  who  had  no 
further  observation)  to  make,  and  ardently 
desired  to  possess  himself  of  the  bird,  in  or- 
der to  study  it  with  care,  and  make  out  a 
complete  description  of  it,  Avd  a  shot  at  it. 
He  thought  at  first  that  he  had  killed  it,  and 
ran  to  seize  his  prey  ;  but  iust  as  he  was 
going  to  catch  hold  of  it,  the  bird,  which  was 
only  wounded^  rose  upon  its  legs,  and  ran 
off  80  swiftly  that  Montval  could  not  ke^p  up 
with  it.  Happily  the  bird  stumbleii,  and  the 
naturalist  ran  to'talfe  advantage  of  the  acci- 
dent. He  had  already  prepared  to  fire  a  se- 
cond shot,  when  he  saw  it  take  a  fiight,  and 
Itohtuponan  old  tree  at  a  little  disunce. 
Montvai  approi^hed  on  tip-toe  with  his  gun 
a^nst  his  cheek,  and  six  times  made  the 
circuit  of  the  tree  without  discoverins  the 
aerpent-eater.  He  flien  thoucht  of  Le  Vail- 
lanti  and  found  some  resemblance  between 
hif  adveaturfi  and  hl$  own.    He  imagined 


that  the  bird  was  mortally  wounded,  had 
expired  as  it  alighted  on  the  tree,  and  had 
lodged  in  one  of  the  branches.  Le  Vaillant*s 
adventure  led  him  to  doubt  whether  he 
should  climb  the  tree  or  abandon  his  prey : 
but  he  soon  reproached  hinnelf  for  making 
it  a  question  ;  and  calling  up  all  his  courage, 
and  promising  himself  to  be  very  expedi- 
tious, he  attempted  the  ascent,  which  the 
thickness  of  the  trunk  and  decay  of  the  tree 
rendered  a  difficult  enter|)rise.  '  In  order  to 
succeed,  Montval  was  obliged  to  lay  down 
both  his  coat  and  gun  at  the  foot  of  the  tree, 
and  avail  himself  of  some  knots  and  fissures 
in  the  stem,  which  appeared  to  be  almost  a 
hundred  years  old. 

**  When  he  had  reached  the  foiling  of  the 
tree,  he  rested  a  moment ;  for  bis  exertions 
had  been  %'ery  violent.  He  then  began  to 
search  for  the  bird  in  the  thickest  of  the 
foliage,  but  was  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  find 
it.  Quite  discouraged  at  this  ill  success,  af- 
ter having  exhausted  every  means  nfdiscover- 
ing  his  prey,  and  taken  the  trouble  to  shake 
every  branch^  several  times,  he  was  on  the 
point  of  coming  down  again,  when  lie 
thought  he  heard  something  move  in  the 
truiik  of  the  tree  itself.  He  then  perceived 
that  thivS  old  trunk  was  hollow  from  top  to 
bottom  ;  and,  listening,  he  heard  a  bird  feebly 
fluttering  its  wings  in  the  hole.  He  did  not 
doubt  that  it  was  his  secretar)'-bird :  his 
heart  beat  with  jov  at  having  found  it  again  ; 
and  consulting  only  his  zcalfor  science,  ami 
shutting  his  eyes  to  every  thing  that  miglit 
appear  inconsiderate  in  such  a  step,  he  crept 
into  the  hollow  of  the  tree,  and  tltere  planted 
himself  to  sei^c  the  bird. 

**  Unhappily  for  Montval,  the  bird,  though 
wounded,  still  reiaincd  great  \  igour  in' jts 
claws  and  beak.  The  pain  uf  its  wound 
rendered  it  even  still  more  formidable.  Mont- 
val by  atten.ptlng  to  lay  hold  of  it  roused  all 
its  viial  energy  ;  it  g;ive  itself  a  violent  shake, 
and  clapptd  its  wings  with  as  much  impe- 
tuosity as  it*  it  had  hud  ten  serpents  to  attack 
at  once.  Instantly  the  fleshy  pari  of  Mont- 
val's  leg  was  assailed  by  its  beak  and  talons 
in  a  manner  which  made  him  cry  out  loudly, 
and  his  cramped  position  did  not  allow  hiui 
to  shun  the  attacK.  He  then  felt  the  ueces«- 
sity  of  defending  himself,  which  be  could 
ooly  do  with  his  feet.  He  hid  his  face  with 
his  hands  to  save  his  eyes,  and  unwillingly 
determined  tp  resist  force  by  force.  He  at- 
tacked the  bird  with  kicks,  the  bird  retorted 
with  pecks.  '*  No,"  cried  Montval  in  the 
heat  of  the  battle,  **  no,  that  is  nothing  like 
the  beak  of  the  K^llinaccous  tribe;  that  is 
certainly  a  hawk*s  neak !  1'he  secretary-bird 
can  never  be  of  the  stork  genus  \  it  must 
belong  to  the  falcon  ;  it  is  a  bird  of  prey  in 
the  full  force  of  the  term  I  What  a  pitv  that 
I  shall  be  forced  to  mangle  it  I  I  should 
have  been  so  glad  to  have  stuffed  il,  and  pre- 
served it  uninjured  !** 

''  Montval,  though  pinched  and  torn  by  the 
serpeot-eateri  fdi,  however,  some  sausfae* 
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tM>n  in  assuring  himself,  in  an  uneaui^'ocal 
manner^  of  the  true  genus  hi  which  tnis  bird 
«roght  to  be  placed  ;  biU,  in  proportion  as  the 
conibat  became  warmer,  and  the  bird  mulli- 
pli«d  its  pecks  and  the  naturalist  his  kicks, 
ibc  latter  insensibly  yieWed  to  a  fecliniT  of 
anger  wliich  orcrcamo  his  wish  of  sparing  bis 
aD'tagoniit.  He  began  to  use  his  fctt  with 
fuch  force  and  activity*  that  after  a  struggle 
of  half  an  hour  he  succeeded  in  brtngingme 
itrd  to  extremity,  and  at  kngth making  it 
yh\d  up  its  last  breath,  lie  then  seized  k  by 
tlie  neck,  not  without  some  remains  of  dread; 
aad  as  Yet  thought  that  its  wings  still  retained 
a- slight  motiou,  MstennYg;  04ily  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  anger  and-  fear,  lie  set  his  feet  on  tl>e 
bfxfv  of  the  bVrd,  and,  sqtieciinu:  the  neck 
with  Ijoth  his  haiids,  endeavoured  to  strangle 
It.  But  th«  bird  waf» already  d^ad,  and  having 
leecrvoi  many  \Yound8,  its  head  easily  came 
«0>  and  reiniaincd  in  tbe  hands  of  MbQt\al, 


whawas  really  distressed  to  see  it.  '*  ft  can* 
do  me  no  more  harm,"  said  he  ;  *'  but  it  is  a 
lost  bifd  ;  it  can  never  figure  with  honour  in 
a  collection."  As  he  spoke  lie  he^ii  atlen- 
tivdy  to  examine  the  head  that  he  heW,  and 
obscrvino;  its  birong  cn)oked  beak,  he  again 
excbhiK^d,  **  No  j  tiiis  was  never  the  beuk 
of  ofie.of  the  galliuacequs  trihe!  It  is  a 
true  falcon's  beak,  and  it  is  in  thaf  genus  that 
it  is  fitiaHy  placed.  Sonn€rat»  who  gives  it  a 
gallinaceous  bill,  certainly  never  saw  it.** 

•*  After  Montv.nl  baddelefintned  theclass  in 
which  the  serpciu-eatcr  was  to  be  placed,  lie 
began  to  seek  for  son»c  uK'ans  of  getting  out 
of  tbe  hoUow  of  the  tree  and  carrj  ing  away 
the  bird  wirh  him  ;  but  he  could  hnd  none: 
and  it  was  then  that  he  becanic  fully  sensibb 
of  the  imprudence  he  Iwd  committed  in  gel* 
tnig  into  It.  He  made  I  he  greatest  efforts  to 
climb  up  again,  which  answered  DO  other 
etid  than  to  exhaust  his  strength." 


Art*  IV.     Tbe  Hlsiorf  of  Domestkr  Quairupeds^    with  entertaimt^  AticcdtAu  ;    adcrned 

w'uh  Plates »     12ino.   pp.  135. 


AStTierc  is  no  branch  of  knowledge 
more  attractive  to  the  youthful  mind 
than  the  natural  history  of  the  animal 
creatioii,  so  there  is  scarcely  any  other 
kind  of  book  that  has  been  provided  for 
it  m  equal  abundance  and  v;lriety.  The 
greater  number  of  thfese  are  very  far  be- 
neath mediocrity  :  few  have  a  right  to 
chirm  any  considerable  degree  of  merit. 
Of  all  species  of  composition,  that  which 
is  suited  to  the  comprdiension  of  chil- 
dren is  perhaps  the  most  difficult.  It 
requires  a  precision  of  thought,  a  clear- 
ness of  arrangement,  an  easy  simplicity, 
imd  elegant  purity  of  expression^  which 
are  rarely  obtained.  The  present  work 
is  in  this  respect  superior  to  most  which 
we  bare  seen,  and  will  prove  an  accepta. 
ble  addition  to  the  juveijiile  library.  Its 
author,  thinking,  we  suppose,  that  his 
yoiinfp  readers  sliould  first  he  made  .-^c- 
qirainted  with  the  natural  history  of  those 
animals  which  they  arc  irwst  accustomed 
to  see,  has  confined  himself  ,to  what  he 
cnlis  domestic  quadrupeds :  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine  in  what  sense  he  uses 
the  tcrni.  If  we  understand  it  in  its  com- 
mon  accepialioBt  the  fox,  the  hedgehog, 
the  hare  ^nd  the  bat  should  have  been 
excluded.  If,  as  seems  to  be  the  case, 
he  thought  it  equivalent  with  indigenous> 
the  badger,  the  polecat,  weaseU  martin, 
stoat,  and  otter  should  have  been  admit- 
ted.   As  far,  however,  as  he  has  gone, 

he  has  shewn  himself  equal  to  tl>e  task  'some  other*  causes    and 
which  he  has  undertaken.    His  language    taken  the  little  Urchin  in 
is   natural   and   pure,    his   descriptions 
plain   and..characteristicy  his  anecdotes 
well  clioseuy  and  his  materials  in  general 


taken  from  the  best  writers  on  tlie  sub- 
ject. We  kiiow  not  on  what  awthoritf 
he  gives  the  name  of  spiracle  to  the 
glandular  pits  or  cavities  beneath  the 
eyes  of  the  stag  and  fallow  deer,  and 
asserts  that  they  are  intended  to  produce 
a  freer  respiration*  The  French  oatu- 
ralisrs  aptly  call  them  larmiers,  on  ac- 
count of  the  yellowish  fluid  secreted 
from  them,  and  sometimes  copiously 
discharged  w^hen  the  animal  is  warmly 
pursued  by  die  hunters,  in  our  apprchtUr 
sion  the  real  source  of  "  tlie  big  round 
tears'*  which,  as  they  are  beautifully 
described  by  our  miri vailed  dramatlv: 
poet, 

*'  Cmuse  oncauothcr  down  his  uuiocetU 

**   1H>SC 

"  In  piteous  chase.*' 

In  stating  that  animals  of  the  cnw 
kind  shed  their  homs  at  the  age  of  three 
years,  and  then,  as  in  the  c.iic  of  the 
inci:>ive  tecili,  renew  ilicui  for  life,  be 
has,  like  several  otlier  writers,  been  mis- 
led by  BuiFon,  not  Ijeing  aware  that  the 
great  French  naturalist  retracted  hiscrroi 
m  the  supplement  tahis  Natural  History. 
We  could  have  wished  that  he  had  not, 
without  full  and  decisive  evidence,  re- 
vived the  prejudice  which  has  beenfatiil 
to  so  many  poor  hedgehog^.  The  evi- 
dent marks  of  its  attempts  to  suck  cows, 
which  he  tells  us  he  has  seen,  may  for 
ought  that  appears  have  been  owing  to 
unless  he  has 
the  fact,  be 
ought  not  to  believe  that  "  it  has  an  in- 
stinctive taste  for  a  pursuit,**  in  which, 
from  the   smallness  of  its  mouth,^  it  is 
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scarcely  possil^le  for  it  to  succeed.  We 
arc  also  sorry  to  observe,  that  he  has  not 
passed  over  the  sensual  passion  of  the 
stag,  and  the  salaciousness  of  the  goat. 


In  a  work  designed  for  children,  nothinef 
should  be  introduced  which  cannot  Wiw 
propriety  be  fully  explained. 


Art.  V.  The  General  Character  of  the  Dog  ;  tllusf rated  by  a  Variety  of  original  and 
intereiting  Anecdotes  of  that  beautiful  and  useful  Animal,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  By 
Joseph  1'aylor.     8vo.    pp.  187* 


FROM  the  days  of  Homer  to  the 
present  time,  the  dog  has  been  the  fa- 
vourite companion  and  assistant  of  man- 
l:ind ;  and  in  every  age  numerous  in- 
stances have  been  related  of  his  sagacity, 
fidelity  and  afifection.  Mr.  Taylor  has 
endeavoured  to  collect  whatever  has 
been  said  on  the  subject,  old  or  new, 
credible  or  incredible.  His  compilation 
is  often  *  amusing  :  but  we  have  been  in 
some  doubt  under  what  head  of  our  work 
it  ought  to  be  classed.  Had  it  been 
conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
It  reading  for  men,  we  should  certainly 
have  placed  it  afnong  our  articles  of 
natural  history  ;  but  in  its  actual  form 
it  is  more  fitted  to  become  a  school-book 
for  children;  though  even  with  that 
assignment  wc  are  not  peifectly  satisfied. 
Instead  of  that  easy,  natural  style  which 
should  be  a  sine  qu&  non  in  works  of 
that  description,  it  displays  a  motley 
mixture  of  affected  elevation  and  real 
vulgArism,  and  is  more  likely  to  produce 
a  vici(nis  than  a  correct  taste.  By  stretch- 
in?  every  incident  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  the  marvellous,  it  has,  moreover,  a 
tendency  to  mislead  the  judgment  of  the 
learner,  and  to  make  him  pleased  ivith 
nothing  which  does  not  overstep  the 
modesty  of  nature.  That  dogs  are  ca- 
pable of  forming,  and  are  often  governed 
by  associations  which  alnio<>t  raise  them 


to  a  level  with  their  lords  and  masterst 
who  glory  in  the  privileges  of  "  discourse 
and  reason,'*  we  have  no  inclination  tci 
deny.  But  when  a  foresight  is  attributed 
to  them  which  is  nothing  short  of  mira- 
culous, and  which  man  himself  cannot 
obtain  without  direct  inspiration  from 
Heaven,  we  are  not  merely  in  danger 
of  becoming  sceptics,  but  freely  avoMir 
ourselves  ftxed  and  entire  unbeltevcr*. 
When,  for  instance,  we  are  told  of  one 
dog  that  penetrated  into  the  secret  de- 
sign  of  a  servant  to  rob  his  mistress ;  of 
another,  that  he  had  gained  a  complete 
knowledge  of  a  long  complicated  system 
of  plunder  and  murder,  and  manifested 
an  anxious  solicitude  to  save  the  life  of 
a  master,  who  he  well  understood  had 
ordered  him  to  be  hanged,  and  from 
whose  house  he  had  fled  solely  on  that 
account ;  of  a  third,  that  foreknew  the 
fall  of  a  building  which  no  one  else  sus- 
pected ;  and  of  a  fourth,  who,  to  repay 
the  hospitable  kindness  of  a  cook,  in 
the  kitchen  ofoneof  his  master's  friends* 
brought  a  duck  which  he  had  acci- 
dentally picked  up,  and  which,  as  be  did 
not  find  it  in  a  private  pond,  h^ probably 
concluded  not  to  be  private  property — 
rhe  incredulus  odi  of  the  poet  rushes 
into  our  minds,  and  the  book  drops  from 
our  hands. 


Art.  VI.     Storifs  for  Child- en  ;    intended  to  be  rend   or  ree'ted  to  them  in  the  early  Pe- 
riods of  Infincy  ;  being  the  first  Part  of  a  Seruu  of  Amusement  and  Instruction^  adapted 


IStJgrs 


to  the  progressive 
pp.    IJ'J. 

WE  cannot  better  recommend  thpse 
stories,  than  by  saying  that  we  h;ive  read 
several  of  them  to  childicu  of  four  or 


of   early    Life.      By  Ana  sella  Flumptrc.      Ibmo. 


five  ycats  old,  who  were  much  amused 
whilst  tliey  listened  to  them. 


Art.  VI f.      A  Wreath  for  tl>e  Brovf  of   ToutL 

pp.  IGS. 

THIS  volume  is  very  beautifully 
printed  by  Bulm^r  :  it  contains  a  num- 
ber of  little  ules,  chiefly  oriental,  com- 
posed by  the  author  with  the  view  of 
shewing  that  there  is  no  happiness  but  in 
the  exercise  of  virtue  and  piety,  and 


By  W.  M.  Craio.     8vo. 


that  there  is  nothing  but  disappointment 
and  misery  in  the  practice  of  vice.  We 
cannot  conipliment  Mr.  Craig  on -the 
execution  of  his  task,  conceiving,  as  we 
do,  that  these  tales  are  not  very  likely 
to  interest  or  inform  childrei^.    Thcjn*6- 
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rality  inculcated  by  them  is  unexcepdon-    nuxnerous  engravings,  very  nicely  «xe* 
able,  and  the  different  incidents  are  en«    cuted  on  wood, 
deavoured  to  be  rendered  impressive  by 

Art*  VIII.     A  Summary,  of  jfncient  History^  from  the  earliest  Ages  to  the  Dtssolutm  of 
the  Roman  Empire^  A.  D.  4*76,  &ff  •     12mo.  pp.  344. 

THIS  is  a  veij  respectable  compila*  as  could  well  have  been  comprised  within 

tion  for  the  use  of  schools ;  the  language  the  same  small  compass.    A  geographi- 

is  correct  and  inartificial,  and  as  much  cal  index  is  added,  describing  the  situa* 

information    concerning    the  manners,  tion  of  the  several  countries,  cities,  rivers, 

and  customs,  and  characters  of  the  prin*  and  mountains,  the  names  of  which  oc- 

cipal  nations  of  antiquity  is  here  given,  cur  in  the  history. 

Art.  IX.     Letters  of  Consoiaiion  and  Advice  from  a  Father  to  hie  Daughter,  on  tht 
Death  of  her  Sitter.     12mo.  pp.  184.  * 

EVERY  topic  of  consolation  which  daughter ;  and  the  employment  doubt- 

leligion  can  suggest  is  here  enforced  bv  less  contributed  to  soften  the  severity  of 

a  mourning  father  to  his  mourning  child,  the  shock.    They  will  be  read  with  ad* 

These  letters  were  written  immediately  vantage  and  instruction* 
on  the  death  of  a  virtuous  and  beloved 

Art.  X.     A  Fhittoa  Farm  Houte\  or  an  Introduction  to  varloui  Subjects  connected 
with  rural  Economy.    Embellished  with  Plata.     By  S«  W. 

CHILDREN  of  seven  or  ei^ht  years'  ous  objects  which  surround  them ;  and 

old  will  be  amused  by  this  litue  book  :  they  who  reside  in  cities  will  derive  in- 

those  who  live  in  the  country  will  have  formation  on  subjects  to   which   their 

their  attention  excited  towards  the  vari-  personal  observation  cannot  extend. 

Art.  XI.     Tahart*t  Collection  of  Popular  Stories  for  the  Nursery :  newly  translated  and 
revised  from  the  French^  Italian  f  and  old  English  Writers.     18  mo. 

WE  have  seen  three  parts  of  this  col-  work  in  its  present  state.    Many  stories 

lection,   at  the  price  of  half-a-crown  from  Mother  Bunch  are  inserted,  which 

each  ;  the  tales  are  very  well  told  ;  the  are  more  calculated  to  terrify  children 

language  is  tolerably  correct,  and  the  than  amuse  them :  we  advise  Mr.  Tabart 

style  appropriate.    Nevertheless  we  feel  rather  to  make  a  selection  than  a  coUec- 

some  hesitation  in  recommending  the  thn. 

Art.  XII.    The  Book  ofTrades,  or  library  of  Useful  Arts.    Illustrated  wkb  Copper 

Plates.     18mo. 

WE  have  seen  three  parts  of  this  col-  ably  %  the   different  implements  made 

lection  also,  and  give  them  our  unqua-  use  of  are  also  explained,  and  to  the 

lified  approbation.     Forty  or  fifty  trades  account  of  each  trade  is  prefixed  a  little 

are  described  in  them  briefly  and  agree-  illustrative  engraving. 

Art.  XIII.     An  Introduction  to  Mr.  Byrom^s  Universal  English  Short-hand^  tffc.  fcV. 

ByT.  MoLiNEux* 

MR.  Byrom's  Treatise  on  Short-hand  calling'  for  a  third  edition  of  it,  in  which 

has  long  been  celebrated,  and  his  system  Mr.  Molineux  has  encreased  the  original 

is  very  generally  adopted.    Mr.  Moli-  number  of  examples,  andengraved  spe- 

neux  has  rendered  the  acquisition  of  this  cimens  from  eleven  to  twenty.     They 

system  easy,  and  the  nublic  has  express-  are  very  neatly  executed. 
cd  its  approbation  of  bis  abridgment  by 

Art.  XIV.    The  Telescope ;  er  Moral  Hews  for  Children.    18mo. 
WITHOUT  some  explanation,  chil-    but  with  th^  stories  themselves  they  arc 
drcn  perhaps  might  not  understand  the    very  likely  to  be  amused, 
allegory  which  introduces  these  storiesi 
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Art.  XV.  The  YoutPs  Treature^  or  a  Treatise  on  Morality^  Virtue ^  and  PoUienas  i 
enlivened  with  Anecdotes  and  Examplei^  From  the  French  of  M#  Blanch A&D. 
18mo« 


WE  have  so  many  little  books  in  our 
own  language,  in  which  the  principles 
of  morality  and  religion  are  inculcated 
in  a  less  formal  manner,  that  there  seem- 


ed but  little  necessity  for  this  transla* 
tion.  The  work,  however,  is  perfectly 
unobjectionable. 


AUT.  XVI.     Popular  Tales.     By  Maria  Edgeworth,  j1uth')r  of  Practical  Eduett' 
iiony  Bdindat  Castle  Rackrentt  Irish  Bulls ^  Sffr.  9  vols.  IStno. 


THE  title  of  Popular  Tales,  which 
appears  somewhat  ambiguous,  is  explain- 
ed in  the  preface,  as  havmg  been  chosen, 
not  from  a  piesumptuous  and  premature 
claim  to  popularity,  but  from  the  wish 
that  they  may  be  current  beyond  circles 
which  are  sometimes  exclusively  consi- 
dered as  polite.  In  pursuance  of  this 
desi^,  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the 
stories  before  us,  are  judiciously  selected 
from  the  middling  and  lower  classes  of 
life :  instead  of  my  lord  and  my  lady, 
the  baronet  and  the  colonel,  we  have 
fanner  Gray  and  his  pretty  daughter 
Rose,  the  glover  and  the  tanner,  the 
house-steward  and  the  Cornish  miner; 
what  is  better  still  we  have  Soft  Simon 
O'D  tigherty,  Mr.  Brian  O'Neill,  Barney 
O'Gradv,  and  Paddy  M'Cormack,  the 
hay-maker,  all  true  bom  Irishmen  !  and 
in  Hibernian  portraits,  comic  or  pathe- 
tic, who  may  contend  with  the  author  of 
Castle  Rackrent  ?  To  touch  or  to  amuse 
is  not  however  the  greatest  merit  of  these 
tales,  touching  and  sunusing  as  they  are ; 
they  are  adapted  to  a  still  nobler  end,  to 
teach 

•'That  useful  science — to  be  good." 

Had  not  Miss  Edgeworth  anticipated 
the  title,  these  might,  with  emphatic  pro- 
priety, have  been  called  *♦  Moral  Tales," 
such  a  pure  love  of  virtue,  such  a  iust 
and  discriminating  judgment  of  right 
and  wron^  pervades  them,  set  off  by 
such  saeacious  observation,  such  variety 
of  useful  knowledge,  such  acute  remarks 
on  life,  and  delicate  touches  of  nature, 
that  few  readers,  we  really  believe,  will 
rise  from  the  perusal,  without  feeling 
themselves,  temporarily  at  least,  both 
wiser  and  better.  There  is  nothing  here 
of  romance,  either  in  character  or  inci- 
dent ;  every  thing  has  been  reduced 
within  the  compass  of  probability,  by 
the  scrutinizing  eye  of  good  sense. — 
I^ove,  instead  of  reigning  here  trium- 
phant pver  reason,  duty,  and  interest, 
finds  his  power  as  transient,  as  much 


divided,  and  as  straitly  limited,  as  in  real 
life.  "  Duty  first,  and  love  afterwards,** 
is  the  maxim  of  one  of  the  most  amiable 
females.  Prudence,  industry,  fidelity, 
punctuality,  kind  heartcdness,  and  do- 
mestic affections,  are  the  calm  and  hum- 
ble virtues  most  strongly  inculcated  ; 
whilst  extravagance,  thoughtlessness, 
procrastination,  dissipated  habits,  a  love 
of  scheming,  and  that  presumptuous 
confidence  in  talents,  or  in  good  fortune, 
which  precludes  circumspection  and 
steady  application,  are  held  up  to  view 
in  their  most  despicable  form  ai\d  ruinous 
consequences. 

Miss  Edgeworth's  style  in  tliis,  as  in 
all  her  former  works,  is  distinguished  by 
extreme  perspicuity  and  an  elegant  sim- 
plicity, combined  with  strength  and  spi- 
rit,  always  correct  and  never  mean :  it 
IS  frequently  brilliant  with  simile  or  al- 
lusion, dignified  wherever  dignity  is  re- 
quired, and,  above  all,  characterized  by 
that  inimitable  ease  which  renders  it  the 
best  possible  vehicle  of  humorous  and 
famihar  dialogue.  The  conversation 
pieces  of  this  author  are  conversation 
Itself :  the  same  exquisite  talent  of  ob- 
servation which  enables  her  by  a  thou- 
sand delicate  touches,  to  give  to  her  nar- 
ratives the  stamp  of  truth,  has  taught 
her  the  very  difficult,  though  apparently 
simple  art,  of  talking  on  paper,  in  the 
very  style  really  employed  by  such  cha* 
racters  as  those  that  she  so  naturally  re« 
presents.  The  history  of  "  Lame  Jer- 
vas"  is  told,  we  think,  with  too  mucfaf 
prolixity,  and  detail  of  things  little  in- 
teresting  to  the  common  reader ;  Mrs. 
Dolly's  accident  is  not  well  managed  ; 
she  would  be  more  likely  to  go  out  in  a 
stage-coach  than  on  horseback.  iTie 
story  entitled  "  The  Grateful  Negro'* 
is  the  only  one  to  the  moral  of  v^ich 
we  have  any  objection  to  make ;  it  $eems 
to  us  by  no  means  clear,  that  even  gra- 
titude could  justify  Csesar  in  betraying 
his  friends  and  countrymen  into  the  han£ 
of  their  oppressors.      Gratitude  ought, 
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indeed)  to  have  induced  him  to  use  his 
utmost  cflForts  for  the  preservation  of  his 
benefactor;  but  his  fellow  slaves  were 
hound  by  no  such  obligations,  and  what 
tight  had  he  to  prevent  them  from  ac* 
complishing  that  just  vengeance  in  which 
he  had  before  been  so  willing  to  join  ? 
We  are  ready  to  allow  that  the  case  was 
a  difficult  one,  and  that  possibly,  however 
Caesar  had  been  made  to  act,  we  sliould 
not  have  felt  perfectly  s:itisfied  with  his 
conduct ;  but  why  should  these  difficult 
cases  be  brought  forward  in  works  of  Be- 
lion  I  When  they  occur  in  real  life,  an 
honest  mind  will  commonly  be  enabled, 
by  its  own  intuitive;  or  habitual  feelings 
of  right,  quickly  to  decide  even  amid  a' 
choice  of  evils ;  but  by  general  rules 
these  nice  points  never  can  be  decided. 
To  bring  them  forward  unnecessarily  is, 
therefore,  to  incur,  without  any  adequate 
advantage,  the  risk  of  confounding,  and 
thus  blunting  the  moral  sense.  A  note 
mforms  us  that  "  whatever  merit  the 
heads  of  chapters,  in  the  following  sto- 
ries, may  have,  it  must  be  attributed  to 
the  editor,"  that  is  to  Mr.  Edgcworth. 
We  really  feel  glad  to  have  Miss  Edp^e- 
wortb  exculpated  from  the  imputation 
of  havine  prefixed  to  her  chapters  such 
trite  obvious  maxims  as  **  The  passion- 
ate and  capricious  are  often  unjust." 
•f  Hasty  conclusions  arc  but  seldom  just." 
«*  Surmise  is  often  partly  true  and  partly 
false,"  and  **  The  end  of  vice  is  shame 
and  misery."  Several  errors  have  crept 
into  these  volumes,.  **  caused  by  the  au- 
thor's absence  from  the  press."  We 
must  present  our  readers  with  an  extract 
from  the  beautiful  tale  of  ««  Rosanna," 
merely  to  whet  their  curiosity.  The 
remark  with,  which  it  begins  is  equally 
new  and  judicious,  and  the  Irish  cabin 
is  drawn  irom  nature. 

*'  There  are  two  sorts  of  content ;  one  is 
connected  with  exertion,  the  other  with 
"habits  of  indolence  :  the  first  is  a  virtue,  the 
second  a  vice.  Examples  of  both  may  be 
found  in  abundance  in  Ireland.  There  you 
way  sometimes  see  a  man,  in  soand  health, 
submitting  day  after  day,  to  evils  which  a  few 
^ours  would  remedy  -,  and  you  are  provoked 
to  hear  him  say :— * 

*  It  will  do  well  enough  for  mc.  Didn*t 
it  do  for  my  father  before  me  i  I  can  make 
a  shift  with  things  for  my  time :  any  how, 
I'm  content.' 

*'  This  kind  of  content  is  indeed  the  bane 
of  <lnduttry.  Bat  instances  of  a  different 
son  may  be  found,  in  various  of  the  Irish 
.pea^ntry.  Amooj^t  them  we  mav  behold 
mM)  suuggling  with  adversity,  with  all  the 


strongest  powers  of  mind  arid  body ;  and 
supporting  irremediable  evils  with- a  degree 
of  cheerful  fortitude,  which  must  excite  at 
once  our  pity  and  admintion. 

'*  In  a  pleasant  village  in  the  province  of 
I^inster,  there  lives  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Gray  ;  whether  or  no  they  are  any  way  le- 
lated  'to  old  Robin  Gray,  history  does  not 
determine;  but  it  is  very  poRsible  that  ihoy 
are,  because  they  came,  it  is  said,  originally 
from  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  one  of  the 
sons  is  actually  called  JLlobio.  leaving  this 
point,  however,  in  the  obscurity  which  in- 
volves the  early  history  of  the  roost  ancient 
and  iltustrious  families,  we  proceed  to  less 
disputable  and  perhaps  more  useful  (licts.  It 
is  well-known,  that  is  by  all  his  neighbours, 
that  farmer  Gray  began  life  with  no  very  en- 
couraging prospects  :  he  was  the  youngest  of 
a  large  family,  and  the  portion  of  his  father's 
property  that  fell  to  his  share;  was  but  juit 
su&cicnt  to  maintain  his  wife  and  three  chil* 
dren.  At  his  father's  death,  he  was  obliged 
to  go  into  a  poor  mud-walled  cabin,  (acme 
the  door  of  which  there  was  a  green  oool  <h 
stagnant  water,  and  before  the  wtniiow  of 
one  pane,  a  dunghill,  that  reaching  to  the 
tliatcn  of  the  roof,  shut  out  the  light,  and 
filled  the  house  with  the  most  noisome  smell. 
The  ground  sloped  toward  the  hoiise  door» 
so  that  in  rainy  weather,  when  the  pond  was 
full,  the  kitchen  was  overflowed,  and  at  all 
times  the  Eoor  was  so  damp,  and  soft,  that 
the  print  of  the  nails  of  brogues  was  left  iu  it 
wherever  the  wearer  set  cfown  his  foot :  to 
be  sure  these  nail  marks  could  scarcely  be 
seen,  except  just  near  tl »  door,  or  where  the 
light  of  the  fire  immediately  shone ;  because, 
elsewhere,  the  smoke  was  so  thick  that  the 
pi^  might  have  been  within  a  foot  of  you 
wnhout  your  seeing  him.  The  former  inha- 
bitants of  this  mansion  had,  it  seems,  been 
content  without  a  chimney,  and,  indeed, 
almost  without  a  roof;  the  couples  and  pur* 
loins  of  the  roof,  having  once  ^ven  way,  had 
never  been  rci>aired,  and  swageed  down  by 
the  weight  oljthe  thatch,  so  that  the  ends 
threatened  the  wigs  of  the  unwary. 

*•  The  prospect  without  doors  was  scarcely 
more  encouraging  to  our  hero  than  the  scene 
within  :  the  farm  consisted  of  about  forty 
acres,  and  the  fences  of  ihe  grazing  land  were 
so  bad  that  the  neighbours'  cattle  took  pos- 
session of  it  frequently  by  day,  and  always  bv 
night.  The  tiilage-ground  had  been  so  ill- 
managed  by  his  prdlecossor,  that  the  land 
was  what  is  called  quite  out  of  heart. 

"  If  fanner  Gray  had  also  been  out  of 
heart,  he  and  his  family  might,  at  this  hoar, 
have  been  beggars.  His  situation  was  thought 
desperate  by  manv  of  his  neighbours,  aod, 
a  few  days  after  his  father's  decease,  many 
came  to  condole  with  him.  Amongst  the 
rest,  was  easy  Simon,  or  as  some  callca  him, 
soft  Simon,  on  account  of  his  unresistiDg 
disposition,  and  cdntepted,  or,  as  we  should 
rather  name  it,  reckless  temper  HeW* 
sort  of  a  half  or  a  half  ai;i^ter  ffioCiem^* 
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'  Yes,  Simon,'  said  Grav,  laugjiing  ;  •  but 
your  kind  of  content  would  never  do  for  me. 
(Content,  that  sits  down  in  the  chimney 
corner,  and  docs  nothing  but  smoke  his 
pi|)c,  will  soon  have  the  house  about  hit 
Ciits  ;  and  thcii  what  will  become  of  Con- 
tent?' 

•  Time  enough  to  think  of  that  when  it 
comes,*  said  Simon  :  •  fretting  never  propped 
a  ho<ise  yet ;  and,  if  it  did*  I  would  ra^tner 
see  it  falfthan  fret.* 

'  But  could  not  you  prop  the  house,'  said 
Gray,  *  without  fretting  ?* 

*  "Is  it  by  puttinj;  my  shoulders  to  it?*  said 
Simon.  *  Aly  shoulder^  have  never  been 
used  to  hard  work,  and  don't  like  it  any 
wav.  As  long  as  I  can  eat,  drink,  and  sleep, 
and  have  a  coat  to  my  back,  what  matter  for 
the  rest  ?  Let  the  worid  go  as  it  will,  I'm 
content.  Shoo!  Shoo!  The  button  is  off 
the  neck  of  this  ^reat-coat  of  ntinc,  and  how 
tciil  I  keep  it  on  ?  A  pin  sure  will  do  as 
Well  as  a  button,  and  better.  Mrs.  Gray,  or 
Miss  Rose,  lil  thank  you  kindly  (or  a 
pin.*    - 

**  He  stuck  the  pin  in  the  place  of  the 
button,  to  fasten  the  great-coat,  round  hii 
throat,  and  walked  oft:  it  pricked  his  chiu 
about  a  dozen  times,  before  the  day  was  over  ; 
but  he  forgot  the  nc?ct  day,  and  the  next,  and 
the  next,  to  have  the  button  sewed  on.  H« 
was  content  to  make  shift,  as  he  called  it* 
with  the  pin.  This  is  precisely  the  species 
of  content  which  leads  to  beggary.** 


had  a  small  patrimony  of  a  hundred  or  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  a  place  in 
the  excise,  worth  tifiy  more,  and  a  mill, 
whioh  might  have  l>ccn  worth  another  hun- 
dred annually,  had  it  not  been  sutiPered  to 
fitand  still  for  many  a  ycir. 

*  WUcugh  I  Wlicugh  !  What  a  bustle  we 
are  in  !  and  what  a  world  of  trouble  is  here  1* 
cried  Simon,  wlien  hecan>e  to  Graves  house, 
and  found  him  on  the  lad^'er  takinc;  off  the 
decayed  thatch,  whilst  one  of  his  sous,  a  lad 
of  about  fourteen,  was  hard  at  work,  filling 
a  cart  from  the  dunghill,  which  blockuded  the 
window.  His  youngest  son,  a  boy  of  twelve, 
with  a  face  and  neckrcil  with  heat,  was  mak- 
ing a  drain  to  Ciirry  off  tlic  water  from  the 
green  pond ;  and  Rose,  the  sister,  a  girl  of 
icii  3-cars  old,  was  colicciing  the  ducks,  which 
her  mother  ^as  going  to  carry  to  her  land- 
lord's to  sell. 

-  Wheugh  i  Wheugh !  Wheugh  !  Wijy 
what  a  world  of  bustle  and  trouble  is  here ! 
Troth,  Jemujy  Gray,  you're  in  a  bad  way 
sure  enough  !  Poor  cratiir  !  Poor  cratur  !* 
•  •  No  man,*  replied  Gray,  •  deserves  to  be 
called  poor  that  has  his  health  and  the  use  of 
his  limbs.  Besides,^  continued  he,  '  have 
not  I  a  good  wife  and  good  children  ;  and, 
VHih  these  blessings,  has  not  a  man  sufticient 
reason  to  be  content?  * 

*  Ave,  .to  Ihj  sure :  that's  the  only  way  to 
get  through  this  world,*  said  Simon.  *. VVfiat- 
evc;r  comes,  just  to  take  it  easy,  and  be  con- 
tent. Content,  and  a  warm  chimney  corner, 
is  all  in  all,  according  to  my  notion.' 

AfiT.  XVII.  Conv^nations,  tntridttcing  Poetry  :  chiefly  on  Subjects  of  Natural  His-- 
lory.  For  thu  Use  of  ChiUren  and  youn^  Penons*  By  Charlotte  Smith, 
.2  vols,  small  8 vo. 

THE  numerous  admirers  of  Mrs. 
Smith's  works  cannot  fail  of  being  gra- 
tified by  the  perusal  of  these  very  elegant 
little  volumes,  which  bear  the  full  im- 
pression of  her  rich,  but  mournful  fancy. 
Though  a  work  for  young  people  only 
was  originally  designed,  Mrs.  Smith  ac- 
knowledges, that,  in  the  progress  of  her 
undertaking,  she  became  so  fond  of  it, 
as  to  indulge  a  hope  that  it  might  be 
found  wortKy  the  perusal  of  persons  of 
riper  years.^  In  fact,  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
cellaneous information,  on  subjects  of 
natural  history,  is  conveyed  m  these 
poems  and  conversations,  which  is  far 
from  being  familiar  to  all  grown  people, 
even  of  cultivated  minds.  In  descrip- 
tion of  heath  scenery,  the  sea  sliore,  and 
the  green  Sussex  downs,  our  author  is 
quite  at  home  ;  it  is  evident  that  she  has 
not  only  seen  all  she  describes,  but  seen 
it  with  the  eye  of  a  poet,  and  lover  of 
'  nature. 

*'  Emilt.  You  told  me,  I  remember,  that 
these  pieces  of  turf  which  seem  cut  away  from 
the  rest,  and  look  parched  and  bro\YB,  covered 


holes  that  had  been  made  to  take  wheat-cars, 
and  that  great  numbers  are  caught  on  the^e 
downs.  >»ow  tell  me  how  that  is  contrived. 
"  Mrs.  Talbot.  Come,  George,  let  us 
sit  down  on  this  mass  of  something,  which 
I  doubt  whether  to  call  a  large  stone  brought 
hither,  or  a  number  of  stones  cemented  to- 
gether by  art,  and  which  was  formerly  part 
of  a  beacon,  where  signals  were  lightea.— ' 
This  high  mound  of  turi*  that  surrounds  it 
will  shelter  us  a  little  from'  the  ruffling  sea- 
wind  ;  and  while  you  give  Emily  the  history 
of-  the  Wheat-ear  m  prose,  I  think  I  can  put 
it  into  verse. 

"  George.  But,  mother,  your  verse  will 
be  so  much  belter  than  my  prose,  that  I  am 
sure  Emily,  as  well  as  I,  would  rather  sit  still 
and  silent^  while  you  compose. 

*•  Mrs.  Talbot.  Only  tell  her  how  the 
birds  are  caught. 

**.  Gkorge.  Why  you  see,  Emily,  thestf 
square  pieces  of  turf— stay,  I  can  take  one 
out — these  square  pieces  of  turf  are  cut,  and 
the  earth  under  them,  six  or  seven  inches 
deep;  then  the  jilecc  is  laid  across  the  hole,  so, 
and  makes  a  sort  of  cave ;  a  wire  or  horse 
hair,  with  a  noose  in  it,  is  fixed  within,  and 
.  the  wheat-ears  are  so  foolish  as  co  be  afraid 
of  the  least  appearance  of  storm  oj  darkness. 
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so  tliat  ererv  shadow  drives  them  into  these 
lioles,  and  they  run  their  silly  heads  into  the 
nooses,  and  arc  caught. 

"  Emily.  And  do  they  breed  here  in 
England  ? 

*•  George.  Yes,  I  believe  so;  the  book 
I  have,  says,  they  are  seen  at  all  times  of  the 
j-ear  in  some  countries,  while  in  others  they 
arc  not  known  at  aH  ;  but  the  great  numbers, 
for  thcv  are  caught  by  dozens  and  dozens,  to 
car,  being  reckoned  very  good,  do  not  appear 
till  souic  time  in  August ;  and  now  they  are 
almost  out  of  season,  and  you  see  the  traps 
are  not  set.  Their  nests  are  made  under 
stones  or  pieces  of  sock,  among  rough  ground, 
but  these  nests  are  not  often  foano  ;  and 
llierefore  some  people  have  supposed,  as  the 
peatest  number  of  them  are  seen  about  the 
Sussex  downs,  whicli  you  know  are,  except 
some  part  of  Kent,  the  nearest  of  any  part 
of  England  to  the  coast  of  France,  that  they 
come  from  thence  to  breed,  and  go  back  again 
in  winter,  because,  like,  many  other  birds, 
they  would  fare  but  badly  here',  for  there  are' 
no  insects  at  that  time  to  feed  them,  and  they 
live  on  flies,  gnats,  and  worms.  But  my 
mother,  I  know,  Ijas  finished  her  verses. 

*•  Mrs.  Talbot.  I  have— but  it  is  unne- 
cessary, as  George  has  so  well  related  the 
history  of  the  wheat-ear  or  cul-bknc,  or  at 
least  as  much  as  is  known  of  it,  to  tell  you, 
that  this  place  where  we  sit,  and  which  is 
cme  of  those  tlicy  much  frequent,  is  one  of 
those  circuLir  trenches,  in  the  midst  of  which 
a  pile  of  stone  was  raised,  and  on  them  a  fire 
was  made,  to  give  notice  of  the  apuroach  of 
an  enemy.  Since  the  art  of  ivnr  uas  been 
otherwise  conducted,  the  same  artifice  is 
often  used  by  smugglers,  whose  comrades  on 
shore  make  tliesc  signals  to  warn  them  of 
danger,  in  landing  their  contraband  cargoes. 
Iliis,  you  mav  perhaps  recollect,  George,  I 
once  e?:plainctl  to  you,  when  you  were  read- 
ing a  poem  by  Mr.  CrowT,  called  L^wsdon 
Hm,  celebrating  an  high  hill  in  Doirsetshire, 
where,  among  other  circumstances,  he  men- 
tions a  place  called  Burton. 
Thee,  Burton,  and  thy  lofty  cliff,  where  oft 
The  nightly  blaze  is  kindled  ;  farther  seen 
Than  erst  was  that  love  tended  cresset  hung 
Bc:>lde  the  IleJlespont.  Yet  not  like  that. 
Inviting  to  the  hospitable  arms 
Of  beauty  and  youth,  but  lighted  up,  the 

-sign 
Of  daoc^er,  and  of  ambushVl  foe  to  warn 
The  stealth  approaching  vessel,  homeward 

boimd 
From  Havre,  or  the  Norman  ibles. 

**  Emily.     But  that  is  not  verse. 

*'  George.  Yes,  it  is ;  it  i»  blank  verse  t 
the  same  asMilton*s  Paradise  l^st,you  know, 
and  the  Task,  and  a  great  many  other  poems 
we  have  read  parts  of. 

"  Emily.  But  what  I  mean  is,  that  it  is ' 
sot  in  measure,  in  rh^nie. 

*'  Mrs.  Talbot.  In  measure,  certainly, 
but  not  in  rhyme,  and  that  is  what  distin* 
gui»hes  it  from  heroic  verse  of  ten  syllaLlcsi 


where  the  lines  rhyme  to  each  other,  -  or 
rhyme  alternately— sis  in  that  son  of  verse  in 
which  elegies  are  usually  written.  But  we 
will  discuss  this  another  time.— Here  are  my 
rhymes,  which  if  Geonre  can  make  them  out» 
written  with  a  pencil,  he  will  read  to  us. 

"  The  Wheat-ear, 

From  that  deep  shelter'd  solitude. 
Where  in  some  quarry  wild  and  rude* 
Your  feathei'd  mother  reared  her  brood. 

Why.  pilerim,  did  you  bmre 
The  upUnd  winds  so  bleaK  and  keen. 
To  seek  these  hills  ? — whose  slopes  between 
Wide  stretched  in  grey  expanse  is  seen 

The  ocean*s  toiling  wave  f 

Did  instinct  bid  you  linger  here. 
That  broad  and  restless  ocean  near. 
And  wait,  till  with  the  waning  year 

Those  northern  gales  ixht. 
Which,  from  the  tall  cliflTs  rugged  side 
Shall  give  your  soft  light  plumes  to  glide 
Across  the  chanuers  refluent  tide. 

To  seek  more  faroiuing  skies  ? 
Alas !  and  has  not  instinct  said 
That  luxury's  toils  for  you  are  laid. 
And  that  by  groundless  fears  betray*d 

You  ne*er  perhaps  may.  know 
Those  regions,  where  the  embowering  vine 
l.oved  round  the  luscious  fig  to  twine. 
And  mild  the  »uns  of  winter  shine. 

And  flowers  perentiial  blow  ^ 

To  take  vou,  shepherd  boys  prepare 
The  holfow  turf,  the  wirv  snare. 
Of  those  weak  terrors  well  aware* 

That  bid  you  vainly  dread 
The  shadovi^  floating  o'er  the  downs. 
Or  nmrmuring  gale,  that  round  the  stooea 
Of  some  old  beacon,  as  it  moans. 

Scarce  moves  the  thistle*s  head. 

And  if  a  cloud  obscure  the  sun 

With  faint  and  fluttering  heart  you  run» 

And  to  the  pitfall  you  should  shun 

Resort  in  trembling  haste  ; 
W*hile  on  that  dewy  cloud  so  high. 
The  lark,  sweet  minstrel  of  the  sky* 
Sings  in  the  moming^s  beamy  eye. 

And  bathes  his  spotted  breast. 

Ah !  simple  bird,  resembling  yoa 
Are  those,  that  with  distorted  view 
Thro*  life  some  selfish  end  pursue. 

With  low  inglorious  aim ; 
Thetf  sink  in  blank  oblivious  night. 
While  minds  superior  dare  the  nght« 
And  high  on  honor's  glorious  height 

Aspire  to  endless  fiune  T* 

^*  An  Evening  WM  by  the  Sea  Side. 

Tis  pleasant  to  wander  along  on  the  sand. 
Beneath  the  high  cliff  that  is  hoUowtd  in 

caves ; 
Wlien  the  fisher  has  put  off  his  boat  from 

the  land. 
And  the  prawn-catcher  wades  tliro*  tke  short 

rippUog  waves. 
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WTiile  fast  run  before  us  the  salidKng  and 
plover. 
Intent  on  the  crabs  and  the  sand-eels  to 
feed. 
And  here  oh  a  rock,  \vhichlhe  tide  will  soon 
cover. 
We'll  6nd  us  a  seat  that  is  upestrkd  with 
weed. 
Bright  gleam  the  white  sails  in  the  slant  rajrs 
of  even. 
And  stud  as  with  silver  the  broad  level 
main, 
While  glowing  clouds  float  on  the  fair  fac* 
of  Heaven, 
And  the  mirror-like  water  reflects  them 
again. 
How  various  the  shades  df  tDarine  vegetation, 
Thro^vn  hete  the  robgh  flints  and  the  pehi^ 
bles  among, 
The  feathered  conferva  of  deepest  carnation, 
llie  dark  fmrpie  slake,  and  the  olive  sea 
thong. 
While  Flora  hrtrself  unreluctantly  mingles 
Her  garlands  with  those  that  the  Nereids 
have  worn* 
For  the  yellow-homed  poppy  springs  up  on 
the  shingles. 
And  convolvulas  rival  the  rays  of  the  mom. 

«But  now  to  retire  from  the  rock  we  have 
waroiDg, 
Already  the  water  encircles  our  seat. 
And  slowly  the  tide  of  the  evening  returning. 
The  moon  beams  reflecu  in  the  waves  at 
our  feet. 
Ah  1  whether,  as  now,  the  mild  summer  sea 
flowing. 
Scarce  wrinkles  the  sands  as  it  murmurs 
on  shore. 
Or  fierce  wintry  whirlwinds   impetuously 
blowing. 
Bid  high    maddening  surges    resistlessly 
roar  ; 

That  Power,  which  can  put  the  wide  waters 
in  motion. 
Then  bid  the  vast  billows  repose  at  His 
word; 
Fills  the  mind  with  deep  reverence,  while 
earth,  air,  and  ocean. 
Alike  of  the  universe  speak  him  the  Lord.*** 

Wc  are  sorry  to  observe  in  the  fore- 
goin^  lines  convolvulas^  which  cannot  be 
admitted  as  the  plural  of  convolvulus.  A 
few  other  inaccuracies  dispersed  throueh 
the  work,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  pomt 
out ;  not  in  the  spirit  of  cavilling,  but 
from  a  feeling  of  the  ^reat  importance 
of  correctness  in  writmgs  designed  to 
instruct  the  young  and  the  ignorant. 
<<  I  must  not  vex  about  it,"  is  a  gross 
vulgarism,  as  is  lay  for  lie*  <*  Papaver 
that  an  opiate  dew  conceal'st  beneath 
thy  icaflft^^t  :•*  it  is  not  from  the  scar* 
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let  but  the  'tvlnte  pr>p{)7  that  opinm 
is  extracted.  In  sOme  verses  on  thr- 
hedge-hog  tang^re  is  accented  tar»^er(*. 
A  boy  is  made  to  remark  the  mistake, 
and  his  mother  acknowledges  his  criti* 
cism  to  be  well  founded,  but  add<;,  that 
"  such  licences  are  now  very  frequently 
taken  in  short  and  trifling  pieces  like 
this."  It  certainly  is  not  the  fisct  that 
such  licenees  are  taken  by  those  whp 
know  them  to  be  licences ;  and  thouVrh* 
Mrs.  Smith's  igndranpe  of  the  quantitjr 
of  a  Latin  word,  at  the  time  of  writing 
the  line  in  question,  might  well  be  par* 
doned,  so  dangerous  a  defence  of  ignor* 
ance  or  carelessness,  addressed  to  young 

f>ersons,  is  not  to  be  forgiven.  We  have 
ikewise  congener  for  congener.  Some 
instances  occur  of  fake  grammar,  as 
•'  many  an  unhappy  desolate  young.per- 
son  date.*^  A  more  serious  mtstake  is' 
that  of  considering  CafiVes  sga4  I^tten> 
tots  as  the  same  people,  and  as  negroes. 
The  clematis  is  called  clemstt ;  a  hyber*' 
nacle,  hybsmacle ;  genera  is^  in  one  place 
used  as  the  singular ;  and  the  peacock 
is  afl!ectedly  and  improperly  called  the! 
paon.  Many  sentiments  are  introduced' 
of  so  very  refined  and  melancholy  a  na- 
ture, that  it  is  rather  to  be  hoped  than 
feared  that  they  will  prove  quite  incom* 
prehensible  to  Mrs.  Smith's  juvenile  rea* 
ders.  A  moral  is  frequently  tacked  to 
the  poems,  much  in  the  manner  of  those 
annexed  to  the  fables  of  our  old  friend 
Esop  ;  of  which  fewpeople,  we  imagine^ 
remember  any  thiiig  but  that  they  have 
always  passed  thein  over.  Many  excel- 
lent remarks,  and  moral  sentiments,  are 
however  introduced ;  and  the  whole 
work  appears  dictated  by  a  genuine  love 
for  the  beauties  of  nature,  which  caxi. 
scarcely  fail  of  being  communicated  to 
the  impressible  and  enquiring  mind  of 
youth.  When  writers,  possessed  of  Mrs. 
Smith's  livelv  genius,  condescend  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  voung  persons,  their 
labours,  of  which  tne  effect  is  certain, 
and  the  utility  incalculable,  ought  at 
least  to  receive  the  tribute  of  generous 
applause. — If;  therefore,  we  have  freely 
pointed  out  the  &ults  of  the  volume 
before  us,  we  hope  that  the  author  will 
attribute  this  uncourtly  frankness  solely 
to  the  impoitance  that  we  attach  to  the 
productions  of  her  pen,  and  our  persua- 
sion that  the  demand  for  a  second  edition 
will  soon  enable  her  to  correct  these  small 
imperfections.  We  shall  gratify  our  rea- 
ders by  extracting  oue  little  piece  aore. 
H  b 
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'.*  To  a  Butterfly  in  a  JFindow. 


'  Escaped  thy  place  of  wintry  rest. 
And  in  the  brightest  colours  drest. 

Thy  new-born  wings  prepared  for  flight. 
Ah !  do  not»  butterfly,  in  rain 
1  hus  flutter  on  the  crystal  pane. 
But  go  !  and  soar  to  life  and  light. 

**  High  in  the  buoyant  summer  gale 
Thro'  cloudless  ether  thou  may'st  sail. 

Or  rest  among  the  fairest  floweis ; 
To  meet  thy  winnowing  friends  may'st speed. 
Or  at  thy  choice  luxurious  feed 

In  woodlands  wild,  or  garden  bowers. 


*'  Beneath  some  leaf  of  ample  shade 
Thy  pearly  eggs  shall  then  be  laid. 

Small  rudiments  of  many  a  fly  ; 
While  thou,  thy  frail  existence  past, 
Shalt  shudder  in  the  chilly  blast. 

And  fold  thy  painted  wings,  and  die  ! 

"  Soon  fleets  thy  transient  life  away } 
Yet  short  as  is  tny  vital  day, 

Like  flowers  that  form  tny  fragrant  food. 
Thou,  poor  cphemeron,  shalt  have  filled 
The  little  space  thy  Maker  willed. 

And  all  thou  know*st  of  life  be  good." 


Art.  XVIII.     Sequel  to  the  Engliib  Reader:  or  elegant  Selections  In  Prose  and  Poetry^ 
^  designed  to  improve  the  highest  Class  of  Learners  in  readings  to  estaUish  a  Taste  for  just 
and  accurate   Composition^  and  to  promote  the  Interests  of  Piety  asui  yirtue.     By 
LiMDL£Y  Murray.    2d  edition.    Svo.pp.  400, 


WE  have  already  borne  our  testimony 
to  the  high  merit  of  Mr.  Murray,  as  an 
acute  grammarian,  and  as  blending  in 
his  various  works,  with  uncommon  hap- 
piness, a  delicate  and  correct  taste  both 
in  literature  and  morals.  We  are  glad, 
thoueh  not  surprised,  to  see  that  the 
public  has  demanded  a  new  edition  of 
the  respectable  work  now  before  us.  On 
comparing  the  present  with  the  former 


impression,  we  find  that  a  few  additional 
pieces  have  been  inserted  into  the  bodj 
of  the  work,  and  that  an  appendix  hat 
been  subjoined,  containing  short  bio- 
graphical notices  of  all  the  deceased  au- 
thors who  have  contributed  to  form  the 
"  English  Reader"  itself,  the  «  In^p>. 
duction  to  the  English  Reader,**  and  the 
present  meritorious  volume; 
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MODERN  LANGUAGES. 


Art.  I.     A  complete  Attalyiu  ^fihe  Gennan  T^anguttge  ;  or<t  aplnloHQpcal  anigrammatlrti^ , 
yie*w  of  its  ConstrucUon,  Analogies^  ani various  Froperties,     £yDr»  Rsndlr*     8to« 


IT  is  difliciik  to  write  a  good  grammar, 
and  easf  to  write  an  brdmarf  <me.  I^owth 
and  Johnson  failed  in  the  attempt  to  far* 
nish  a  classical  English  gramn;fir :  igno- 
rant of  the  northern  khguages  they  could 
not  appreciate  many  of  our  idiomatic 
analogies,  and  have  attempted  to  legis- 
late for  English  style  by  laws  inferred 
from  tht  practice  of  Greek  and  Latin 
authors.  If  Dr.  Reiufer  dors  not  rank 
above  them,  he  may  at  le«st  plead  the 
superior  difficoky  cf  writing  ii\  an  ac» 
quired  and  concerning  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. 

This  grammar  is  respectable,  but  MUt 
cxceMent.  We  see  nothing  that  can  En- 
title it  to  supersede  the  H>ng  previous 
^'ork  of  Wendebom  ;  neither  do  we  see 
reason  for  disusing  the  now  in  favour  of 
the  old  crutch:  one  may  litnp  lilong  with 
either,  and  better  perhaps  with  both  : 
for  the  repetition  of  rules  in  a  new  form 
always  tends  to  imprint  th^m  in  the  me* 
mory.  Dr.  Render  is  peculiar  in  repre- 
senting the  double  e^s  of  tlie  Germans 
by  /%  and  not  by  w.  He  sometimes  over- 
looks an  impurity,  as  page  57  >/3%  for 
Meji  ps^gc  27'<?  iojx  for  /«/',  pagw  276 

Art.  II,  E^f^luh  Parsing \  coniptiing  the  Ru^et  of  Syntax f  etampttfit^  by  afpraptuUt 
Lts\(ms  under  each  Ruie  ;  ipith  an  Index  containing  afi  the  Pa^-ts  o/  Speech  in  the  d'ifir*i0 
Lessons  wnparsedm  J9[^JamesGil88,  Matter  of  the  Free  Scho^if  Gruvaend,  I  ttao* 
pp.  136, 


fhrls  for  /ffKSf,  page  ^8  Leichnamme  for 
Letchfiomc,  the  second  and  fourth  of  ti^ich 
instances  must  be  errors  of  die  amanu- 
ensis, ard  not  of  the  printer.  Among 
the  observations  on  prosody  it  ouglit  to 
have  been  stated  that  the  Gertmins  exact 
an  observation  of  masculine  and  femmine 
names  in  thetr  poetry.  This  is  also. 
French  law  $  bm  it  is  unknown  to  thd 
English  langnagty  and  therefore  xt^ 
quired  mention. 

Tliere  is  a  eertaiti  parade  of  philoso^ 
phy  in  this  grammar  which  is  not  in 
good  taste.  The  theory  aad  history 
Sf  kmguagt  have  rtceived  no  acces^ns 
of  knowledge  from  the  introducing  di** 
seitattom,  or  interwoven  commentariet. 
Something  is  added  to  the  correcter  ap* 
pretiationof  some  of  ourcuttenc  transla* 
tions  from  the  G^enrnan.  An  anthology 
h  appemled,  or  rather  iaterspencd,  of 
various  pieces  in  prose  and  verde  adapted 
form  that  exercise  of  version  and  rever- 
skm,  which  sir  William  Jones,  after  iha 
example  of  the  ancient  rhetoricians,  hat 
recommended  as  the  most  important  das* 
cipline  of  the  student  of  language. 


THE  manner  In  which  this  little  work 
is  executed  will  best  be  understood  by  a 
short  specimen. 

*♦  RUtF.  20. 
"The  copinncfmn  disjunctivchathaacfTcct 
conlniry  to  that  of  ihc  conjunction  copula- 
tive, fo'r  a:i  tht  verb,  noun,  or  pronoun,  is 
referred  to  (he  ptececltnti^  terms  taken  tepa* 
tAtoly«  it  mutl  be  in  the  iinguloc  Dumber." 

«•  LKSSON'  1. 

"  Tgntumnce  or  nc^lj^i  nee  haji  causid  this 
mistake. 


"  Ignorance  is  a  common  substantive^ 
third  person,  singular  numluT,  nominative 
case,  and  comes  before  the  verb  •*  has 
caused."  (rule)  **  'ITic  noniinatire  case 
comes  before  tire  verb.**  Or  is  a  disjunei'rve 
conjunction.  Ncf^iigence  is  a  common  subi^ 
iianti\'e,^hird  person,  fringtdar  nuoiber,  oo^ 
minativc  case,  and  or  conutcts  **  iguoraucf 
aud  nsgligence."  (ruls)  '*  Couiuuction^ 
conuect  the  same  moods  and  \ei)si*s  of* 
verbs,  and  cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns/* 
•*  flas  caused  is  a  regular  veil*  active  or  tr.ln}' ' 
siiive,  indicative  mood,  perfect  ictise,  thircl 
prrsoAstnguktr,  and  agrees  wkb  its  noathi 
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native  .case,  *'  ignorance  or  Deglig^nce.** 
(ityLE)  '*  The  conjunction  disjunctive  bath 
•n  effect  contrary  to  that  of  the  conjunction 
copulative,  for  as  the  verb,  noun,  or  pronoun, 
is  referred  to  the  preceding  terms  taken  sepa- 
latetvf  it  must  be  in  the  singular  number." 
This  is  an  adjective  pronoun,  of  the  demon*, 
atretive  kind,  third  person,  singular  num- 
ber, and  agrees  with  its  substantive,  **  mis- 
lake  **  (rule)  *'  Thftadjeetive  pronouns, 
i/tis  and  Ma/,  must  agree  in  number  with 
their  substantives.**  Mistake  is  a  common 
fuk^tantive,  '.third  person,  singular  number, 
objective  case,  and  is  governed  by  tlie  verb. 


"has  caused."    (rulb)    *' Active  or  txansi- 
tive  verbs  govern  the  objective  case.*' 

Mr.  Giles  has,  with  as  Uttle  yariation 
as  possible^  taken  all  his  rules  from  Und^ 
ley  Murray's  very  excellent  Grammar^ 
.and  has  followed  his  mode  of  parsing  as 
closely  as  the  nature  of  the  work  would 
allow,  these  lessons  being  intended  as 
an  introdactioti  from  his  Grammar  to  his 
English  Exercises.  We  are  of  opinion 
tliat  this  book  may  be  used  by  teachers 
with  great  advanuge. 


Art.  hi.  jIu  EnglUh  Sfetttng-boolf  with  reading  Lessmu  adapted  to -the  CdpaMestf 
ChUdren  :  in  three  Partly  ealeulated  to  advance  the  Leamert  by  nistwal  and  easy  Groda" 
tiwsi  and  to  f each  Orthography  and  Prosmnciaiion  together.  By  LinDLST  Murrav. 
12^0.  pp.  216. 


WE  have  on  more  occasions  than 
one  borne  testimony  to  the  great  me- 
.  rit  of  Mr.  Lindley  Murray  as  an  abl# 
grammarian^  aud  are  very  glad  to 
meet  with  him  again  in  our  annual  sur- 
vey. We  have  looked  over  his  pre* 
sent  book  with  considerable  attentiont 
and  find  in  it  much  to  commend,  llie 
volume  is  divided  into  three  parts: 
.  the  first,  which  may  be  had  separately^ 
treats  of  the  letters,  and  easy  monosyl* 
tables,  and  contains  corresponding  read- 
ing lessons.  In  this  division  an  excellent 
tabular  view  is  given  of  the  elementary 
Vowel  and  consonantal  sounds,  and  the 
similar  sounds,  such  as  b  and  p*  d  and  t, 
are  also  arran|;ed  by  themselves  in  a  se- 
cond tabic,  with  proper  Examples.  'l*o 
this  succeeds  a  list  of  diphthongs,  with 
copious  examples  of  their  force  axui  cor- 
respondence with  the  various  simple 
sounds.  Chapter  7  exemplifies  the  si- 
lent consonants  that  occur  in  monosyl* 
lables,  and  chapter  8  the  hard  and  soft 
sounds  of  the  double  and  single  conso* 
Bants.  These,  with  an  explanation  of  the 
stops  and  points,  and  various  monosyl- 
labic reading  lessons*^  compose  the  first 
part* 

The  second  part  contains  lists  of  words 
of  two  and  three  syllables,  arranged  ac- 
cording to  their  vowel  sounds  and  ac- 
cents, with  various  reading  lessons. 

The  four  first  chapters  of  the  third 
part  consist  of  lists  of  polysyllabic 
words  and  lessons,  on  which  we  have 
no  particular  remarks  to  makes  chap* 
ters  5,  6,  7»  8,  and  9  are  highly  use* 
ful,  containing  words  of  the  same  sound 
but  different  in  spelling  and  meaning, 
words  in  which  the  prontmciation  dif- 
/ersaemarkiibly  from  the  spellings  and 


the  most  frequent  vulgarisms  of  prontm- 
ciation. 

The  15th  chapter  contains  a  complete 
analysis  of  the  various  sounds  ot  the 
letters  when  in  combination.  Chanter 
16  relates  to  the  silent  letters,  and  chap- 
ter 17  (the  last)  treats  of  the  rules  of 
spelling. 

We  have  met  with  a  few  oversights 
in  different  parts  of  the  work,  but  our 
fNincipal  objections  are  to  the  first  sec- 
tion <£  the  last  chapter,  and  such  preced- 
ing portions  of  the  voltmne  as  depend 
upon  it.  This  section  contains  the  rules 
for  the  division  of  syllables. 

There  are  two  principal  ases  of  the 
division  of  words  into  syllables ;  first,  to 
enable  the  learner  to  spell  accurately ; 
secondly,  to  assist  him  m  acquiring  the 
true  pronunciation  :  but  besides  these 
advantages,  a  judicious  syllabic  analysis 
may  be  made  to  illustrate  and  deeply 
impress  on  the  memory  of  the  learner  va- 
rious grammatical  &icts,  and  fiunilia- 
rize  him  with  the  principal  rules  in  com- 
pounding  words.  It  is,  in  our  opiniom 
upon  these  principles  that  the  syllabic 
divisions  ought  to  be&rmed;  but  Mr. 
Murray's  rules  are  for  the  most  part  ei- 
ther arbitrsM'yf  or  proceed  on  certain 
supposed  mutual  relations  of  consonants 
and  vowels,  which  not  being  of  universal 
application  render  various  exceptions  ne- 
cessary, and  aie  productive  of  needless 
intricacy. 

The  first  rule  is — *<  A  single  conso* 
nant  between  two  vowels  must  be  joined 
to  the  latter  syllable."  Why  ?  The  only 
use  of  such  a  rule  would  be  its  univer« 
sality ;  but  Mr.  Murray  is  obliged  to 
allow  the  letter  3(  to  be  an  exception,  as 
well  ^  certain  compound  wordsj  amosig 
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which  bf  a  Strang  inadTertence  he  perlf  scorch  es,  instead  of^  according  to 

places  tlie  word  pn  son  er  as  analogous  his  own  rule,  scor  ches,  though  in  the 

to  dis  ase,  up  on,  &c«  very  preceding  word  he  writes  hor  ses 

Rule  5.  ••  When  three  or  more  con-  for  hors  es. 

^sonants  not  proper  to  begin  a  syllable  We  would  therefore  -  recommend  to 

meet  between  two  vowels,  such  of  them  ,  Mr*  Murray  before  he  publishes  a  new 

as  can  begin  a  syllable  belong  to  the  lat^  edition*  which  we  doubt  not  will  be  spetm 

tar,  the  next  to  the  former  s]^lable."  In  dily  called  for*  to  r&con^er  bis.  ndes 

consequence  of  this  ^ule  we  have  the  ar-  for  the  divjsion  of  syllables,  and  maioe^the 

bitrary  and  erroneous  divisions,  but  cher,  corresponding  corrections  in  such  parti 

tlaugh  ter,  instead  of  butch  er,  slaught  of  the  book  as  depend  upon  them.   With 

er.    Indeed  the  incongruity  of  this  rule  these  alterations,  it  will  command 

is  so  evident,  that  Mr.  Murray  himself  entire  approbation* 
Jias  not  adhered  to  tt$  for  be  writes  pro- 
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*lrHERE  is  no  speciejLpniteraturc'wliifh  has  beca  receified  of  late  With  snch  dis- 
tinguished favour  by  the  public  as  biography  imor  is  t^  to  be  wondered  at,  for  it 
gratifies  at  once  both  tlie  most  laudable  and  the  mpst  perverse  curiosity.  In  con- 
templating the  character  of  an  eminent  man,  it  is  delightful  to  observe  the  first 
germination  and  gradual  developement  of  the  seed  of  greatness,  to  behold  it  raise  its 
slender  growth  in  the  shade  of  obscurity  and  retirement,  nourished  by  the  dew  of 
instruction,  strengthened  by  tlie  blasts  of  discipline;  winning,  without  violence,  but 
by  irresistible  perseverance,  iu  silent  way  through  every  obstacle ;  gradually  over- 
topping the  weeds-and  undergrowth  by  which  it  was  concealed  from  the  hasty  and 
incurious  glance,  and,  at  length,  rearing  its  shapely  canopy  of  boughs  far  above  its 
surrounding  rivals,  verdant  with  leaves,  glowing  with  blossoms,  luxuriant  with  fruit> 
magnificent  in  the  summer  of  its  prosperity,  sturdy  and  unmoved  by  the  wmtry 
storms  of  adversity,  the  pride  of  the  neighbourhood  in  its  vigour,  and  venerable 
even  in  its  latest  decay.  It  rarely,  however,  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  biographer  to  ce- 
lebrate a  truly  great  and  uniformly  consistent  character ;  for  the  distinguishing 
excellence  is  almost  always  found  to  stint  and  starve  the  growth  of  the  other  virtues 
and  talents.  But  if  the  satisfaction  derived  from  the  contemplation  of  such  mingled 
characters,  is  considerably  lessened  by  their  faults  and  errors,  yet  their  moral  value, 
as  examples  and  warnings,  is  proportionably  increased.  An  able  and  faithful  his- 
torian may  apply  them  to  admirable  use;  and  both  rouse  the  emulation  of  his  read- 
ers by  the  great  qualities  of  his  hero,  and  excite,  with  double  energy,  their  abhor* 
rence  of  vice,  by  displaying  errors  and  virtues  in  full  contrast  in  the  same  cha- 
racter. 

The  modem  fashion  of  writing  biography,  is  to  render  the  person  celebrated  as 
much  as  possible  his  own  historian,  by  the  publication  of  his  private  correspon- 
dence ;  a  method  which,  although  possessed  of  some  peculiar  advantages,  is  at  the 
same  time  liable  to  many  objections.  In  the  first  place  it  is  a  strong  inducement 
to  misjudging  or  unprincipled  persons  to  violate  the  confidence  of  epistolary  cor* 
respondence,  and  publish  to  the  world  the  unguarded  and  unpremeditated  eiFusion3 
of  friendship ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  literary,  and  even  moral,  character  of 
die  writer  may  be  unjustly,  yet  plausibly,  brought  into  jeopardy ;  and  much  unea- 
siness may  be  given  to  persons  incidentally  mentioned  or  alluded  to.  It  is  also 
pampering  a  base  appetite  for  private  scandal  and  anecdote,  and  for  an  impertinent 
inquisitiveness  into  circumstances  which  strangers  have  no  right  to  know.  The 
letter  which  one  friend  receives  from  another  is  always  communicated  under  an 
implied  condition,  if  not  of  absolute  secrecy,  yet  at  least  of  discretion,  in  the  selec- 
tion of  persons  to  whom  it  is  confided  ;  and,  to  violate  such  a  trust,  requires  a 
much  more  ample  justificationj  than  many  editors  cau  allege  in  their  own  behalfi 
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The  biographical  puLlications  of  the  last  year  are  of  more  than  usual  ^alue  i  Mr. 
hayley  has  brought  forward  a  third  volume  of  the  letters  of  Cowper,  which,  upon 
the  whole,  will  not  be  found  inferior  to  the  preceding  ones.    Lord  Teignmouth  has 
erected  a  durable  monument  to  the  memory  of  his  ilfustrious  friend,  sir  William 
Jones ;  and,  after  making  every  necessary  allowance  for  the  partiality  of  friendship, 
it  must  be  confessed  by  every  unbiassed  reader,  that  the  bright  assemblage  of  abi» 
lities  and  virtues  in  this  excellent  person,  fully  qualifies  him  to  rank  among  those, 
worthies,  whom  future  generations  of  Britons  will  remember  with  pride  and  respect* 
Six  volumes  of  correspondence,  between  Richardson,  our  great  novelist,  and  his 
friends,  have  been  edited  by  Mrs.  Barbauld ;  and  the  work  is  enriched  by  a  preli- 
minary essay,  containing  a  very  acute  and  most  elegant  critique  on  the  merits  and 
defects  of  the  three  great  productions  of  this  celebrated  writer.  Lord  Grenville  has 
conferred  a  favour  on  the  public,  by  communicating  to  it  some  letters  of  the  great 
lord  Chatham  to  his  nephew,  lord  Camelford,  which  shew  the  noble  writer  in  the. 
mild  majesty  of  private  life,  as  an  affectiohnate  kinsman,  and  a  genuine  christian. 
Miss  Seward  has  published  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Darwin  till 
his  removal  from  Litchfield.    Enough,  and  more  than  enough,  has  appeared  from 
two  quarters,  of  the  political  and  private  life  of  John  Wilkes,  a  man  detestable  for 
his  moral  profligacy,  but  whose  political  firmness  will  be  long  remembered  with 
gratitude  by  every  friend  to  tlie  liberty  and  laws  of  England.  A  newand  enlarged 
edition  of  the  life  of  that  arden):  and  intrepid  and'  guileless,  but  rash  and  impru- 
dent man,  Gilbert  Wakefield*  has  been  published  since  his  death  by  his  two  inti- 
mate friends,  Mr.  Rutt,  and  Mr.  Wainewright.    Dr.  Priestley,  whom  the  Uniu« 
rians  revere  as  the  restorer  of  primitive  christianky,  and  whose  name  his  country^ 
will  always  inscribe  among  her  greatest  philosophers,  has  found  a  biographer 
(unequal  indeed  to  the  mighty  task  of  appreciating  his  various  tale^its)  in  Mr« 
Corry .     Mr.  Irvine  has  published  a  very  meritorious  sketch  of  the  lives  of  the  Scot- 
tish poets ;  and  an  anonymous  author  has  communicated  some  curious  and  enter* 
taining  theatrical  anecdotes  in  a  life  of  Macklin. 

Art.  1.     TAe  Life  and  Poifhum9iu  Writings  cf  WtlTutm  Cowper,  Esq^    By  WiLLtAirs 
Ha V  LEY,  Esq,    Vol.  IIL  4to.  pp.  41(i. 

THE  favourable  reception  which  the  self  gives  them,  that  they  are  desuboty. 

public  gave  to  tlie  two  former  volumes  Their  chief  scope  seems  to  be,  the  refu- 

of  thts  work  was  a  sufficient  encourage-  tation  of  the  common  opinion,  thslt  letter- 

ment  for  the  editor  to  eihploy  his  indus-  writing  in  England  has  not  attained  to  the 

try  in  cpllecting  materials  for  a  third  ;  degree  of  perfection  which  it  has  done  lif 

and  we  doubt  not  that  he  will  be  thought  France  and  othefr  countries.  He  has  main- 

equally  to  have  consulted  the  reputation  tained  his  point  rather  by  reference  to  at 

of  his  deceased  fnend,  and  the  interests  few  instances  than  by  a  general  estimate; 

of  literature,  in  his  publication  of  the  and  there  is  nothin^r  in  the  comparison  so 

present  volume.     It  consists  entirely  of  prominent  as  his  digression  to  the  quar^ 

additional  letters  of  Cowper,  exclusively  rel  between  kdy  Wortley  Mont  ,  M  and 

of  some  desultory  remarks  on  the  letters  Pope,  and  his  apologetical  discussion  of 

of  eminent' persons,  prefixed  by  the  edi-  the  epistolary  merits  of  the  latter  writer; 

tor,  and  the  fragment  of  a  poem,  with  The  subsequent  sketch  of  the  published 

which  the  volume  concludes.  letters  of  eminent  persons  m  diferent 

Of  Mr.  Hayhry's  Remarks  on  Episto-  ages  and  countries  is  amusing   though 

lary  Compositions,  we  have  not  much  too  superficial  to  afford  much  instruc- 

to  say  beyond  the  epithet  which  be  lum-  cioo*    On  reverting,  to  Uie  letters  oiM% 
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friend,  be  re^seats  lits  fonner  eulogies 
qpontl^ezn,  syhich,  we  .believe,  their  in- 
trinsic merits  haye  fully  justified  in  the 
opinion  of  the  public ;  vere  it  not  so, 
fats  vindicatron,  th  the  words  of  Pliny,  of 
e^cus  in  praising  a  friend,  would  scarcdy 
excuse  his  want  of  judgment  or  sincerity 
as  an  editor,  however  amiable  such  a  de- 
fect mirht  appear. 

Jlie  letters  of  Cowper  now  published, 
in  number  163,  ane,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, in  cprrespondence  with  the 
Kev.  John  Newton,  and  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Unvin.  The  cast  of  these  two 
sets  of  letters  -is  considerably  different. 
The  first  have  the  air  of  bem^  written 
to  a  kind  of  father-confessor,  a  revered 
friend,  who  had  obtained  an  ascendency 
over  liim  at  a  time  when  his  niind  was 
y^akcned  by  the  eflfects  of  past  derange- 
ment, and  for  whose  religious  and  motal 
oharaoter  he  ^t  a  sincere  esteem ;  but 
whom,  when  he  r^urned  to  the  literary 
ideas  and  occup^^tions  which  his  genius 
and  education  prompted,  he  discerned 
not.to  be  qualified  for  the  guide  of  his 
taste  and  the  coofidaot  of  his  studies^ 
The  second  are  marked  widi  all  the  ten* 
fkr  and  pUyful  freedom,  and  the  perfect 
reciprocation  of  sentiment,  which  were 
called  forth  by  a  yoiunger  iriend,  (be 
was  the  son  of  the  lady  with  whom  Cow- 
per  passed  so  much  of  his  lifej)  who,  to 

.  an  entire  conformity  with  him  of  serious 
principles,  added  all  the  elegant  furni- 
ture of  mind  arising  from  early  and  li- 
beral culture.  The  leturs  to  Mr.  New- 
ton are,  however,  by  no  means  void  of 
pleasantry,  nor,  indeed,  of  literary  ob- 
servation ;  and,  on<he  other  hand,  those 
to  Mr.  Unwin  contain  much  solid  and 


I  am  bound  to  pay  my  particolar  Mspects  i9 
your  lordfhip  upon  that  occasion.  When 
we  parted,  you  little  thought  of  hearing  from 
me  a^in ;  and  I  as  little,  tliat  I  should  live 
to  wntc  to  vou,  still  less,  that  1  should  wait 
on  you  in  the  capacity  of  an  author. 

*'  Among  the  pieces  I  have  the  honour  U» 
send,  there  is  one,  for  which  I  must  entreat 
your  pardon.  I  mean  that  of  which  your 
lordship  is  the  subject.  The  best  excuse  I 
can  make  is,  that  it  flowed  almost  spoma- 
neously  from  the  affectionate  remembrance  of 
a  connection  tliat  did  me  so  much  honour. 

"  As  to  the  rest,  their  merits,  if  they  bare 
any,  and  their  defects,  which  are  probably 
more  than  I  am  aware  of,  wiU  neither  of 
\hem  escape  your  notice.  But  where  there 
is  much  discernment,  there  is  generally  much 
candour;  and  1  commit  myself  into  your 
lord  Jiip*s  hands  with  the  less  anxiety,  lieing 
well  acquainted  with  yours. 

'*  If  mv  first  visit,  afier  so  long  an  inter- 
val, bhould  prove  neither  a  troublesome,  nor 
a  dull  one,  but  especially  if  not  altogether 
an  unprofitable  one,  omnc  tuli  punctum. 

*'  T  have  the  honour  to  be,  though  with 
VBTy  different  impressions  of  some  subjects, 
yet  with  the  same  sentiments  of  affection 
and  esteem  as  ever,  your.  lordship*s  faithful* 
•od  most  obedient,  humble  servant.*' 

This  letter  produced  no  answer.  We 
shall  not  inquire  whether  pride,  indo* 
lence,  or  insensibility,  were  the  cause  of 
this  neglect :  if  the  former,  we  cannot 
be  sorry  that  his  lordship  has  lived  to  see 
the  name  of  Cowper  placed  at  a  height 
in  the  scale  of  fame  which  leaves  that  of 
Thurlqw  far  beneath  it.  To  posterity 
the  difference  will  be  still  more  sensi* 
ble. 

Did  we  think  it  our  business  to  point 
out  every  letter  in  this  collection  which 
"for 


IS  conspicuous  either  for  good  sense, 

.e matter;  but  thegcne^  tenor  of  S;^^:il,fe^,r..^^ir°/r 
th  corresponds  with  the  ide^  above 


lot) 

suggested.  "  In  .particular^  those  renaarks 
upon  bc^oks  and  authors  whidi  will  most 
Viterestxhe  reader,  are  almost  all  com* 
:punic^d  io  Mr.  llnwin. 

Oq^  solitary  letter  j^Lppears  written  !o 
^  grtai  man ;  one,  to  whom  the  public 
were  once  willing  to  grant  Jtbat  title  ex- 
clusively of  Tner^  statin.  Px^suiping 
upon  tbe  fatniliar  Intimacj  Qf  early  life» 
loe^  modesjt  Gojyper  .ventured  io  send  it 
^introductory  to  the  present  of  his  first 
volume  di  poesns«    We  siiall  copy  it. 

**  *Mv  lord. 


see 


troversial  discussions,  wherever  we 
reason  to  differ  from  the  author^  we 
should  be  apt  to  give  this  article  a  di^ 
proportionate  length.  But,  as  we  doubt 
not  that  it  will  be  read  through  by  e^rery 
one  who  has  perused  the  preceding  vo- 
lumes, and  as  we  wish  not  to  obtrude 
our  own  sentiments  unnecessarily^  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  adding  ano« 
ther  specimen  or  two  <£  the  entertain* 
ment  to  be  expected  fron^  the  book. 

Cowper 's  sentiments  concerning  pub* 
He  and  private  education  are  well 
known  from  his  masterly  poem  of 
^  Tiracinium."    It  may  be  interestingt 


«'  1  make  no'apology  for  what  1  account  however,  to  sec  how  he  reasons  upon  this 

k  dtitv  \  1  should  offend  against  the  cordtaTity  mporunt  subject  m  plain  prose.    HRie 

of  our  former  fnendship.  should  (  send  a  ro«  following  is  a  second  letter  oa  edttcatioil 

hune  into  the  worki,  and  forgist  how  jnw^  written  to  his  friend  Uttwuit  who  bad  n 
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son  of  the  aee  \K4iich  tendered  a  deter* 
mination  of  this  point  requisite. 

•*  My  dear  friend, 
*f  Now  for  the  aeqael.    You  have  antici- 
pated one  of  my  aisaments  id  favour  of  a 
nri^-ate  education,  therefore,  I  need  say  but 
little  about  iu    The  folly  of  supposing  that 
the  mother-tongue,  in  some  respects  the  most 
diiiicult  of  all  tongues,  may  he  acquired  with- 
out a  teacher,  is  predominant  in  all  the  pub- 
lic schools  that  I  have  ever  .heard  of.    To 
pronounce  it  well,  to  speak  and  to  write  it 
with  fluency  and  elegance,  are  no  easy  at- 
tainments ;  not  one  iu  fifty  of  those  wiic^'pass 
through  Westminster  and  Eton,  arrive   at 
anv  remarkable  Deficiency  in  these  accom-  - 
pluihments ;  ana  they  that  do,  are  more  in- 
debted to  their  own  ^stud}^,  and  application 
for  it,  than  to  any  instruction  received  there. 
In  general,  there  is  nothing  so  pedantic  as 
the  style  of  a  school-boy,  if  he  aims  at  any 
atyle  at  all,   and  if  he  does  not,  he  is  of 
oourte  inelegant,  and  perhaps  ungrimmati- 
cal.    A  defect,  no  doubt,  in  great  measure, 
owing  to  a  want  of  cultivation,  for  the  same 
Jad  that  is  often  commended  for  his  Latin, 
frequently  would  deserve  to  be  whipped  for 
his  English,  if  the  fault  were  not  more  his 
master  s  than  his  own.    I  know  not  where 
this  evil    is  so  likely  to   be   prevented    as 
at  home.    Supposing  always,    neverthele!(s, 
(which  is  the  case  in  your  instance)  that  the 
boy's  parents,  and  their  acquaintances,  are 
persons  of  elegance  and    taste  themselves. 
For  to  converse  with  those  who  converse 
with  propriety,  and  to  be  directed  to  such  an- 
thors,  as  have  refined  and  improved  the  lan- 
guage by  their  productions,'  are  advantages 
which  he  cannot  elsewhere  enjoy  in  an  efpal 
degree.     And  though  it  requii«s  some  time 
to  reeuUte  the  taste,  and  form  the  judgment, 
and  in(*5e  effects  must  be  gradually  wrought 
cveu  upon  the  best  una^jrstanding,  yet  I  sup- 
pose, much  less  time  will  be  necessary  for 
the  purpose,  than  could  at  first  be  imagined, 
because  the  opportunities   of  improvement 
are  continual. 

**  A  public  education  is  often  recommend- 
ed as  the  most  effectual  remedy  for  that  bash- 
ful and  awkward  restraint,  so  epidemical 
among  the  youth  of  our  country.  But  I  ve- 
rily believe,  that,  instead  of  being  a  cure,  it 
b  often  the  cause  of  it.  For  seven  or  eight 
years  of  his  life,  the  boy  hasxhardly  seen  or 
converted  with  a  man,  or  a  woman,  except 
the  maids  at  his  boarding-house.  A  gentle- 
man or  lady  are  consequently  such  novelties 
to  him,  that  he  is  perfectly  at  a  loss  to  know 
\9lex  iatt  of  behaviour  he  should  preserve  be- 
foc«  them.  He  plays  with  his  buttons,  or 
the  strings  of  has  nai,  he  blows  his  nose, 
and  hangs  down  his  head,  is  conscious  of 
his  own  deficiency  to  a  degree  that  makes 
him  quite  unhappy,  and  trembles  lest  {any 
one  should  speak  to  bifti,  because  that  would 
quite  overwhelm  him.-  Is  not  all  this  miscr- 
sbie  shyncts  the  efftsct  of  hb  education  ?    To 


me  it  appears  so.  If  be  saw  good  companjr 
every  day,  he  would  never  be  terrified  at  the 
sight  of  It,  and  a  room  full  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, would  alarm  him  no  more  than  the 
chairs  they  sit  on.  Such  is  the  effect  of 
custom. 

"  I  need  add  nothing  furtlier  on  this  sub- 
ject, because  1  believe  little  John  is  as  likely 
to  be  exempted  from  this  weakness  as  most 
young  gentlemen  we  shall  meet  with.  He 
seems  to  have  his  father's  spirit  in  this  re- 
spect, in  whom  I  could  never  discern  the 
least  trace  of  bash.ulnesii,  though  I  have  of- 
ten heard  him  complain  of  it.  Under  your 
management,  and  the  influence  of  your  ex- 
ample, I  think  he  cun  hardly  fail  to  escape 
it.  If  he  does,  he  escapes  that  which  has 
made  many  a  man  uncomfortable  for  life ; 
and  ruined  not  afe%v  :  by  forcing  them  into 
mean  and  dishonourable  company ;  where 
only  they  could  be  free  and  cheerfuL 

"  Connections  formed  at  school,  are  said 
to  be  lasting,  and  often  beneficial.  There 
are  two  or  three  stories  of  this  kind  upon  re- 
cord, which  would  not  be  so  ccmstantty  cited 
as  they  arc,  whenever  this  subject  happens 
to  be  mentioned,  if  the  chronicle  that  pre- 
ser\*es  their  remembrance,  had  many  besides 
to  boast  of.  Fur  my  own  part,  I  found  such 
friendships,  though'  warm  enough  in  their 
commencement,  surprisingly  liable  to  ex- 
tinction: and  of  seven  or  eight,  whom  I  had 
selected  for  intimates,  out  of  about  three 
hundred,  in  ten  vears*  lime  not  one  was  left 
me.  The  truth  Is,  that  there  may  be,  and 
often  i<(,  an  attachment  of  one  bov  to  ano- 
ther, that  looks  vcrj  like  a  friendship,  and 
while  they  arc  in  circumstances  that  enable 
them  mutually  to  oblige,  and  to  assist  each 
other,  promises  well,  and  bids  fair  to  be  last- 
ing. But  they  are  no  sooner  separated  from 
each  other,  by  entering  into,  the  world  at 
laruc,  than  otncr  connections,  and* new  em- 
ploymcnt^,  in  wliich  they  no  longer  shaxe 
together,  cIVuce  the  remembrance  uf  what 
passed  in  earlier  days,  and  they  become stmn* 
gers  to  each  other  for  ever.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  man  frefpicnUy  differs  so  much  from 
the  Lot/,  his  principles,  manners,  temper,  and 
conduct,  under!*o  so  great  an  alteration,  that 
we  no  longer  recognize  in  him  ouj  old  play- 
fellow, but  find  him  utterly  unworthy,  and 
unfit  for  the  place  he  once  held  in  our  affec- 
tions. 

*'  To  close  this  article,  as  I  did  the  last, 
by  applying  mvself  immediately  to  the  pre- 
sent concern — )ittle  John  is  happily  placed 
above  all  occasion  for  dependauce  on  such 
precarious  hopes,  and  need  not  be  ^ent  to 
school  in  quest  of  some  great  nian  in  em- 
bryo, who  hiay  possibly  make  his  fortune.** 

We  shall  only  remark  upon  this  state* 
ment^  that  if,  in  fact,  modern  school- 
boys are  found  to  be  little  affected  with 
the  awkward  bashfulne&s  here  complain- 
ed of>  it  is  probably  owW  to  the  cus« 
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torn  (whether,  npon  the  whole,  right  or 
wrong,  we  shall  not  determine)  of  bring- 
ing them,  when  at  home,  earlier  and 
more  freely  into  mixed  company.  With 
respect  to  the  pei-ishable  nature  of  boyish 
friendships,  Cowper  had  too  much  rea- 
son, from  his  experience,  to  dwell  upon 
that  topic. 

Cowper*s  talent  of  drawing  a  literary 
character,  is  pleasingly  exemplified  in 
his  memorial  of  that  truly  elegant  mo* 
dern  Laiinist,  Vincent  Bourne. 

•'  I  love  the  memory  of  Vinny  Bourne.  I 
think  him  a  better  Laiin  poet  ili.in  ribuUus, 
Proiicnius,  Ausonius,  or  any  of  the  writers 
in  //j>way,  except  Ovid,  and  not  at  all  infe- 
rior to  hifJi.  I  love  him  too  with  a  love  of 
pnriialitvj  because  he  was  usher  of  the  fifth 
form  at\Vestminfttcr,  when  I  passed  through 
it.  He  was  so  gond-nauired,  apd  so  indo- 
lent, that  I  lost  more  thnii  I  got  by  him  ; 
for  he  made  me  a«  idle  as  himself.  He  was 
jiuch  a  sloven,  as  if  he  had  trusted  to  his 
genius  as  a  cloak  for  every  thin«;  that  could 
dis|2;nst  voix  in  his  person ';  and  indeed  in  his 
writings',  he  has  almost  made  amends  for  all. 
His  humour  is  entirely  oripnal — lie  can 
speak  of  a  magpie  or  a  'rat,  \n  terms  so  ex- 

Suisitclv  appropriated  to  the  character  he 
raws,  that  one  would  suppose  him  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  the  creature  he  describes, 
And  with  all  his  dndlery,  there  is  a  mixture 
0f  rjtional,  ami  even  religious  reflection,  at 
times,  and  always  an  air  of  pleasantry,  good- 
nature, and  huiiumiiy,  that  nuikes  him,  in 
my  mind,  one  of  the  most  amiable  writer* 
in  the  w<>rld.  It  is  not  common  to  meet 
with  an  author,  who  can  uwkc  you  smile, 
and  yet  at  nobody's  expenee  i,  vfho  is  always 
enteriaininj;,  au<l  yet  always  harmless,  and 
who,  though  alwtys  elegant  and  classical,  to 
a  degree  nt>t  ahvays  found  in  the  classics 
thcmK-lvrs.  charms'  more  by  the  simplicity 
and  playfulness  of  his  ideas,  than  by  the 
neatness  and  purity  of  his  verse ;  yet  siich 
w»»  the  poet  Viniiy.  I  remember  seeing 
ibe  duke  of  Richmond  set  fire  to  bis  greasy 
locks,  and  box  fiis  ears  to  put  ii  out  ag;iin." 

We  could  with  pleasure  copy  some  of 
Us  remarks  upon  Johnson's  Lives  of  the 
Poets,  particularly  his  defence  of  Prior 
against  the  cemure  of  that  austere  critic ; 
but  there  is  no  danger  that  they  will  be 
overlooked^  by  the  literary  reader.  His 
observation  on  a  critique  of  Blair's  ^tpon 
a  line  in  the  Georgics  (letter  10:i)  p- 
pears  to  os  dictated  by  true  feeline  as 
well  as  classical  taste ;  in  botli  of  wnich 
that  author,  in  the  passage  referred  to, 
»hev.'$  a  remarkable  deficiency.  The 
humour  of  his  comic  exemplification  of 
the  theory  of  language  adopted  by  Blair 


and   Beattie  irresistibly  compels  us  t© 
copy  it. 

*'  I  take  it  for  granted,  (he  says,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Unwin)  that  these  go<*d  men 
arc  philosophically  correct  (fOr  they  are  both 
agreed  upon  the  subject)  in  their  account  of 
the  origin  of  language ;  and  if  the  scripture 
had  lc!i  us  iu  the  dark  upon  that  article,  I 
should  very  readily  adopt  their  hypothesis, 
for  want  of  l)clter  information,  i  should 
Sim  pose  for  instance,  that  man  made  his  first 
ellort  in  speech,  in  the  way  of  an  interjec- 
tion, and  that  ah  or  oh  being  uttered  w^iih 
wonddrful  gesticulation,  ond  variety  of  atti- 
tude, must  have  left  his  power*  of  expression 
quite  exhausted  :  that  in  a  course  of  time  he 
would  invent  names  for  many  things,  but 
first  for  the  objects  of  his  daily  wants.  An 
apple  would  consequently  be  called  an  apple, 
and  perhaps  not  many  years  would  elapse  be- 
fore the  appellation  would  receive  the  sane* 
tion  of  general  use.  In  this  case,  and  upon 
this  supposition,  seeing  one  in  the  hand  of 
another  man,  he  would  exclaim  with  a  most 
moving  pathos,  *  Oh  apple  !*— well  and 
good.  On  apple  1  is  a  very  aflccting  speech, 
but  in  the  mean  time  it  profits  him  nothing. 
The  man  that  holds  it,  eats  it,  and  he  goes 
away  with  (ihappk  !  in  his  mouth,  and  with 
nothing  better.  Reflecting  on  his  disap- 
pointment, and  that  perhaps  it  arose  from 
nis  not  being  more  explicit,  he  contrives  a 
term  to  denote  Wm  idea  of  transfer  or  gratai- 
tons  commnnication,  and  the  next  occasion 
that  oflers  of  a  similar  kind,  [Hrrforms  his  part 
accordingly.  His  speech  :?ow  stands  thus— 
•  Oh  givo  apple  V  The  apple-holder  perceives 
hiuiself  called  upon  to  pan  with  hii  fruit,  and, 
having  satisfied  his  own  hunger,  is  perhaps 
not  tin  willing  to  do  so.  Bui  unfortunately 
there  is  ^till  room  for  a  mistake,  and  a  tbircl 
person  b^'ing  present,  he  gives  the  apple  to 
him.  AgavH  disappoifited,  and  tt^^m  per- 
ceiving thai  his  hm^uage  has  not  all  the  prt?- 
cisjon  that  is  requisite,  the  orator  retires  lo 
his  study,  and  there,  after  much  deep  think- 
ing, conceives  that  the  insertion  oi  a  pro- 
noun, whose  oihcc  shall  be  to  signify  that 
he  not  only  wants  the  apple  to  Ix:  given,  but 
given  to  hiiusclf,  will  remedy  all  deiects  :  h« 
uses  it  the  next  opportunity,  and  succeeds  lo 
a  wonder,  obtains  the  apple,  and  by  his  sue* 
cess,  such  credit  to  his  mvention,  that  pro- 
nouns continue  to  be  in  great  lepote  c\er 
after." 

Cowper's  ideas  of  religion,  though, 
nnfortunately  for  himself,  tinctured  with 
gloom,  were,  upon  the  whole,  rational 
and  liberal ;  and  he  shows  in  several  pas* 
sages,  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  duped 
with  false  pretences  to  sanctity,  but,  in 
his  judgment  of  cliaracters,  applied  the 
te^t  of  practical  virtue  and  piety,  rather. 
than  that  of  zeal  for  particular  opixtioos. 
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Though  a  member  of  the  national  church, 
he  could  distinguish  what  was  really  use- 
ful in  her  institutions,  from  what  was 
specious;  and  the  following  remarks 
upon  Mr.  Paley's  sermon  preached  at 
the  consecration  of  bishop  Law,  contain 
much  sound  sense  and  serious  truth. 

•*  I  lay  it  down  for  a  rule,  that  when 
much  ing^naity  is  necessary  to  gain  an  arc^u- 
ment  credit,  that  arj^ument  id  unsound  at 
bottom.  So  is  his,  and  so  are  all  the  petty 
devices  by  which  he  seeks  to  enforce  it.  He 
says  first,'  that  the  appointment  of  various  or- 
ders in  ihe  church,  is  attended  with  this  good 
consequ  ..*ce,  that  each  class  of  people  is  sup- 
plied with  a  clergy  of  their  own  level  and  de- 
scription, with  whom  they  may  live  ahd  as- 
sociate on  terms  of  equality.  .But  in  order 
to  effect  this  ^ood  purpose,  there  ouc;ht  to  be 
at  least  three  parsons  in  every  parish,  one  for 
the  gentry,  one  for  the  traders  and  mechiinics, 
and  one  lor  the  lowest  of  the  vul-^ar.  Nei- 
ther is  it  easy  to  find  many  parishes  where 
the  laity  at  large  have  any  s«v:'iety  with  their 
minister  at  all.  Thia  therftore  is  fanciful, 
and  a  mere  invention.  In  the  next  place  he 
says,  it  gives  a  dignity  to  the  ministiy  itself  j 
and  the  clergy  share  in  the  respect  paid  to 
their  superiors.  Much  good  may  sucb  par- 
ticipation do  them  I  They  themselves  ^now 
how  little  it  amounts  to.  The  dignity  a 
parson  derivps  from  the  lawn-sleeves,  and 
squaie  cap  of  his  diocesan^  will  never  endan- 
ger his  humility. 

*•  Pope  says' truly— 
*  Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the 
fellow ; 

The  rest  is  all  but  leather  or  prunella.* 

•'  Agiin-**  Rich  and  splendid  situations 
in  the  church  have  been  justly  regarded  as 
prizes  htld  out  to  hivitc  persons  of  good 
nopes,  and  inaenuous  attainments.*  Agreed. 
But  the  prize,  held  out  in  the  scripture  is 
of  a  very  diAerent  kind ;  and  our  ccclesi- 
astiral  bails  are  too  often  snapped  by  the 
worthless,  and  persons  of  no  attainments  at 
all.  They  are  mdeed  incentives  to  avarice 
and  ambiiioa,  but  not  4o  those  acquirements, 
by  which  o&ly  the  ministerial  function  can 
be  adorned,  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  men, 
humility,  anl  self-denial.  Mr.  Falcy  and  I 
therefore  canrot  agree.*' 

The  twelv*  letters  to  lady  Hesketli, 
written  in  the  early  part  of  the  poet's 
life,  will  be  welcome  to  readers  of  corre- 
sponding religious  sentimentSi  and  afford 


some  interesting  matter  of  the  biogra- 
phical kind.  They  commence  a  little 
before  his  appointment  to  the  office  in 
the  house  of^lords,  which  he  found  him- 
self unable  to  take  up;  and  proceed  to 
his  residence  at  Huntingdon,  after  reco* 
very  from  his  derangement,  of  which 
melancholy  affliction  he  speaks  with  great 
calmness  and  pious  resignation. 

The  unfinished  poem  with  which  the 
volume  concludes  is  entitled  *-  Yardley 
Oak."  It  was  fortunately  discovered 
by  Hayley  in  a  heap  of  the  writer's  old 
papers.  Though  a  fragment,  it  was  cor. 
rected  with  great  care,  and  it  is  extraor- 
dinary that  none  of  Cowper's  intimate 
friends  had  the  least  knowledge  of  its  ex- 
istence. It  appears  to  have  been  ^^Titten 
in  1791-  This  piece  has  all  the  charac- 
teristics of"  the  Task ;"  the  same  strong, 
familiar,  yet  poetical  diction,  the  same 
minuteness  and  novelty  of  description, 
intermixed  with  the  same  elevated  strain 
of  moral  reflection.  The  versification  is 
remarkably  Miitonic;  free,  richly  va^ 
ried,  and  often  strikingly  melodious. 
We  less  regret  it;s  remaining  in  the  state 
of  a  fragment,  as  that  part  of  it  which 
relates  to  the  obvious  subject,  the  de- 
scriptionof  a  superannuated  oak,  once 
king  of  the  forest,  may  be  regarded  as 
complete  ;  and  what  we  lose  was  plan- 
ned on  so  wide  a  scale,  that  it  manifestly 
did  not  admit  of  being  formed  into  a 
single  whole ;  at  least,  we  are  not  tan- 
talized with  a  foresight  of  what  it  might 
have  been.  Conceiving  the  oak  as  hav.. 
ing  been  the  mute  witness  of  the  lapse  of 
ages,  he  speaks,  as  it  were,  in  its  stead, 
and  revens  to  the  condition  of  the  father 
of  mankind,  while  yet  a  soliury  being. 
What  could  have  limited  his  discourse, 
when  he  commences  with  that  period  in 
which,  according  to  his  picturesque  ima- 
gery, 


<»    *    .  ■■  History,  not  wanted  yet, 

Lean'd  on  her  elbow,  watching  time,  whose 

course 
Eventful  should  supply  her  with  a  theme?** 

We  will  not  rob  this  choice  morsel  of 
any  more  of  its  beauties,  but  leave  it  en- 
tire to  tlie  reader's  appetite. 


Art,   II,  •  The  Letten  of  Gainer  and  his  Pamtly ;  from  the  GertAan*    Crown  8vo. 

pp.  248.    • 


THIS  is  an  interesting  correspon- 
dence between  Gcssner  and  his  son  Con- 
rad, who  left  his  puemal  roof  at  Zurich, 
in  order  to  study  painting  at  Dresden. 


Here  he  remained  two  years  j  he  then 
paid  a  visit  to  his  parents,  and  after.- 
wards  set  out  for  Rome,  from  which 
place  the  c6nespondence  ivrepf^^^f 
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The  German  Theocrkns,  by  profes- 
^t>n«  andy  sts  it  were,  bj  birth  a  printer 
4Hid  bookscUefy  found  leisure  in  mature 
life  to  cultivate  the  art  of  painting.  His 
^wn  works,  which  were  printed  at  his 
cwn  press,  were  also  decorated  by  his 
4>vm  graver.  Gessner  was  alike  suc- 
cessful in  the  employment  of  his  pencil 
and  his  pen :  if  he  was  considered  as  the 
£rst  of  pastoral  poets,  the  most  correct, 
elegant,  and  chaste,  he  was  .-Uso  num- 
l>ered  among  the  "best  artists  in  Ger- 
many. Hts  letter  on  landscape-paint- 
-ing,  addressed  to  Mr.  Fue^slln,  his  coon- 
tryman,  and  himself  a  painter,  shews, 
as  we  have  remarked  in  another  place* 
tlie  attention  with  which  Gessner  had 
studied  the  works  of  the  first  artists,  and 
the  felicity  with  which  he  had  united 
and  blended  the  tastes  o(  die  painter 
and  the  poet. 

Hii  son  Conrad  was  bom  with  a  por- 
cion  of  his  father's  genius,  and  imbibed 
all  his  enthusiasm :  his  father,  amiable, 
indulgent,  and  judicioas,  spared  no  ex- 
pence  or  labour  to  perfect  him  in  his 
profession,  which,  m  return,  the  young 
man  pursued  with  unremitting  assiduity 
and  deserved  success.  All  tliese  letters 
«re  on  the  sublet  of  painting ;  those 
from  the  father  contain  advice  and  in- 
struction resulting  from  his  own  expe- 
rience and  observation,  and  do  great 
credit  to  his  taste  and  his  judgment* 
Those  from  the  s<iu  breathe  the  ardour 
of  genius  in  the  bosom  of  youth;  tliey 
«iso  contain  remarks  on  the  various 
styles  of  di^'erent  musters,  and  indicate 
his  own  improvements. 

A  few  letter*  are  also  incorporated,  of 
«iasculine  sense  and  strong  maternal  af- 
fection, from  the  pen  of  Madame  Gess- 
ner to  her  son  :  indeed  the  collection  al- 
'togethex  is  interesting.  The  yoimg  ar- 
tist will  profit  by  the  perusal ;  he  will 
find  a  great  majiy  hints  which  may<help 
to  improve  his  taste,  direct  his  studies* 
and  advance  him  in  his  profession. 
Their  valae>  however,  is  not  limited  to 
the  students  of  the  academy :  as  exhibit- 
ing a  picture  of  domestic  felicity*  of  fi- 
lial and  parental  love,  they  tnust  be  uni« 
versally  interesting.  Take  the  follow. 
inff  as  a  spccime^i,  from  thp  delicsMie  aad 
pleasing  pen  of  Madame  Gessner  :— 

"  You  Will,  no  doubt,  read  more  than 
•use,  my  dear  son,  the  letter  which  your 
father  hats  just  written io  vou.  The  instruc- 
tive observations  of  axi  aole  artist  are  united 
with  the  affectiou^te  advice  of  a  tender  fatbexj 


who  wislicA  to  eneonrage  the  aidoior  of  h» 
son,  and  give  him  thoee  directions  nfhicb 
will  be  most  useful  to  hiio.  Your  letters 
prove,  tlKtt  you  know  how  to  profit  from 
both.  Tbqrc  are  passages  in  them  Tchich 
shew  me  your  whole  heart  uadisgutsed,  and 
which  are  of  iuestimable  value  to  mine,  f 
am  uot  capable  of  judgir^  of  your  talents,  as 
An  artist^  but  I  ob.ser\'e  in  your  comiuct  the 
principles  of  a  good  and  hoiie&t  man,  whicli 
is  the  most  solia  foundation  of  my  peace  and 
comfort.  This>  believe  me,  is  the  sweetest 
recommence  which  a  mother  can  experieiioe 
from  tier  children^  who,  not  satis&ed  wilb 
merely  hring;in<;  them  into  the  wojj,  feels  it 
the  duty  and  pleasure  of  her  whotlBle  to  be 
-useful  to  them  on  every  possible  occasion. 
Continue  a«t  you  hare  begun,  mv  dear  son  -, 
and  we  aball  one  day  owe  to  eacli  ethei  oar 
mutual  happiness. 

**  Feer  has  given  yon  lessons  in  afcbiioD- 
lurci  do  not  omit,  therefore,  torecompoose 
him  fur  hrs  ^trouble  in  a  suitable  msmner.  I 
think  with  sorrow  of  his  departuje  9  hocaose 
this  separation  from  the  friend  of  your  youtli 
must  be  rery  painful  to  you.  Arm  yourself 
•with  courage,  aiid  endeavoor  to  mpdeiate  the 
too  lively  affections  of  your  heart.  I  have 
.&equentfv  remarked,  with  some  regret*  the 
excessive'  attachment  you  indulee  towaids 
those,  who  see  and  feel  as  ^ou  do  yourself, 
and  the  total  neglect  with  which  you  seem  to 
treat  every  one  else.  I  should  reproach  a 
man  with'snch  a  £uiU,  who  was  desthied  to 
pass  his  life  in  a  small  and  unvarying  circle  ; 
but  in  an  artist/  who  has  a  great  ofa^t  in 
view,  and  whose  country  is  the  whok  work), 
this  disposition  seems  to  me  likely  to  produce 
a  great  number  of  rocoitvehicneies. 

'*  Alas,  my  son  !  the  life  you  have  hitherto 
fed  in  Your  father's  Iwuse  has  been  in  foct  a 
pastoral  life,  and  not  such  a  one  as  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  education  of  a  mm,  whose 
destiny  summons  hi^  into  the  wodd*  X  ieel 
it  but  too  strongly ;  your  tlaily  commerce  with 
your  father,  the  anaelic  gocMlnesa  n(  his  heart, 
the  friendliness  anu  sofl  simplicity  of  his  char 
racter,  which  preserved  an  habitual  serenity 
and  innfKrcnt  giiicly  round  his  6reside ;  th* 
select  circle  of  friends  whidi  a  c^nibriuiiy  of 
taijte  and  :^enliment,  and  a  r<*l  love  for  all 
that  is  good  and  noble,  so  stnndy  atlachod 
to  him ;  all  these  were  sources  of  the  purest 
degree  of  pleasure  for  your  y*uth ;  ana  may 
the  remembrdrice  of  these  mppy  days  Ion;; 
remain  impressed  on  your  mino  1  it  will  stili 
prpcure  you  many-  enjoymmts,  aod»  abov« 
all,  an  aovaptagc  of  great  importance  to  you, 
that  of  reodcriug  yon  more  difficult  in  tb^ 
formation  of  new  friendships ;  the  openness 
and  sincerity  of  your  character  will,  00  doubt, 
often  make  you  feel  cmbsrrassed  in  the  great 
world,  until  experience  has  taught  you  the 
art  of  living  in  it ;  but  serer  Ibrgal,  my  dear 
child,  that  in  this  worUyou  must  be  giuded 
by  your  head,  and  noi  trust  to  your  heart 
alone  j  tlie  union  of  them  is  what  constitutes 
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•  xtvAy  estVnable  man,  and  renders  him  use-* 
iul  to  society^  hut  in  that,  as  well  as  in 
«ireTV  thing  else,  your  father  mil  be  your  best 
ino<ttl. 


**  Adieu,  my  dear  son ;  I  am  your  affection- 
ate mother/* 


Art.  ni.  jtn  mthentlc  Jtcewnt  of  the  late  wnfortunate  Death  of  Lord  Camclford ; 
with  an  Extroit  from  bit  Lordship*!  tVUlf  and  some  Remarh  ufon  bis  Character  n  Bj 
the  Biev*  Wm.  CocKBUnNEy  ^.  AT.     8vo.  pp.  16. 

i^T.  IV.    Ji  LeUer  to  the  Rev.  IV,  Cockburne^  &e.     8vo.  pp.  16. 


THE  principal  object  which  Mr. 
Coclcbame  seems  to  likve  had  in  view 
in  the  pttblicatton  of  these  few  pages, 
vrzs  to  state  in  general  terms  that  lord 
Camelford,  who  had  made  himself  so 
Botorioas  by  the  eccentricities  of  his  cha* 
racter«  and  the  irregularities  of  hts  con* 
duct,  was  possessed  of  a  generous  dts* 
position;  that  his  feelings  wnre  very 
acttte ;  that,  although  a  stem  adversary, 
lie  was  the  kindest  and  most  generous  of 
friends.  His  benevolence  was  active, 
and  no  appeal  was  ever  made  in  vain  to 
his  humanity.  The  paragraph  quoted 
from  lord  Camelford's  will  strongly 
marls  the  nobleness  of  his  disposition : 

*»  TTieTC  arc  many  other  matters  which  at 
another  time  I  might  be  inclined  to  mention, 
but  I  will  say  nothing  more  at  present,  than 
that  in  the  present  contest  I  am  fally  and  en- 
tirely the  amessor,  as  well  in  the  spirit,  as  in 
tlic  letter  ofthe'word ;  should  I  ihcrefore  lose 
my  life  in  a  contest  of  my  own  seeking;,  I  most 
solemnly  forbid  any  of  my  friends  or  rela- 
tions, let  them  he  of  whatsoever  description 
they  may,  from  instituting  any  vexatious 
proceedings  against  my  antagonist ;  and 
should,  notwithstanding  the  above  declara- 
tion on  my  pan,  the  laws  of  the  land  be  put 
ii>  force  aeiiost  him,  I  desire  that  this  part 
of  nay  wiu  may  be  known  to  the  king,  in 
order  that  his  royal  heart  may  be  moved  to 
exttad  his  mercy  towards  him." 

The  secondary  object  of  this  publica- 
tion was  to  expose  the  negligence  of  the 
officers  of  the  police :  Townsend  was 
made  acquaintea  with  the  intended  duel» 
at  the  opera,  about  ten  oVlock,  and  a 
regular  information  was  lodged  at  Marl- 
borough street  before  ntne.  Yet  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge^  says  Mr.  Cock- 
buzney  no  steps  were  uken  to  prevent 


the  meeting  till  near  two  o^clock,  when 
some  officers  were  placed  at  lord  Camel- 
ford's  door,  but  alas,  too  late ! 

In  consequence  of  this  charge,  Mr. 
Neve,  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  pub- 
lic office  in  Great  Marlborough  street, 
has  addressed  <<  A  Letter  to  the  Rdv. 
W.  Cockburne,  occasioned  by  his-]?am- 
phlet,'*  &c.  It  is  written  with  consider- 
able acrimony ;  with  acrimony  arising, 
as  it  seems,  from  a  sense  of  gross  and 
wilful  injury.  Mr.  Neve  has  made  it 
appear  that  the  officers  of  Marlborough 
street,  though  defeated  in  their  exertions 
to  prevent  tlie  unhappy  duel,  were  inde- 
fatigably  active  on  the  occasion ;  he  has 
made  it  appear,  too,  that  lord  Caitiei- 
ford,  from  the  eccentricity  of  his  charac- 
ter, was  an  object  of  their  particular  so^ 
licitude,  and  on  several  former  occasions 
had  been  indebted  to  this  office  for  the 
care  of  that  reputation  of  which  himself 
had  been  so  negligent.  We  are  sorry  to 
adii,  that  it  appears  too  from  this 
pamphlet,  that  although  Mr.  Cockburne 
was  informed  that  the  statements  which 
he  had  made  relative  to  this  office  were 
altogether  unfounded ;  and  although^lie 
had  been  required  by  one  of  the  magrs- 
trates,  Mr.  Conant  himself,  to  recal,  or 
at  least  stop  the  distribution  of,  his 
pamphlet ;  he  has  nevertheless  wilful- 
ly persevered  in  the  propagation  of  a 
calumny.  To  avoid  tne  suspicion  of 
having  been  actuated  by  some  sinister 
motive,  it  was  clearly  incumbent  on  Mr. 
Cockburne  to  have  stated  the  reasons 
which  could  have  induced  him  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  facts  communicated  to 
him  b)*  Mr.  Conant.  Mr.  Neve  has 
completely  exonerated  the  magistrates 
from  the  charge  of  inattention. 

Aet.  V,     The  Historle  and  Life  of  King  Jamee  the  Sext^  'written  towards  the  latter  End 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century.    8va  pp.  294^. 


THE  historiogtaphcr  to  queen  Anne, 
David  CraMrford  of  Drumsoy,  found 
and  quoted  the  fragment  of  a  life  of 
James,  the  sixth  of  Scotland,  and  the 
£ta  of  Engbnd,  which  is  here  for  the 
£rst  time  published  from  the  original 


manuscript.  It  extends  from  1566  to 
1580,  and  appears  to  have  been  drawn 
up  about  the  year  1590,  as  the  marriage 
of  king  James  is  alluded  to  as  a  recent 
event.  The  superintendence  of  this  edi- 
tion has  been  underti^qr  by  Makolm 
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Laing,  esq.  the  distinguished  historian 
of  Scotland,  which  is  a  sufficient  pledge 
both  for  the  value  of  the  biography,  and 
the  fidelity  ef  the  publication.  The  ma- 
nuscript itself  belongs  to  lord  Belha- 
Ten. 

A  short  specimen  of  the  narrative  will 
suffice. 

"  Thair  was  Robert  Dowglas,  carle  of 
Buchan/lieuteiment  for  the  regent,  chacit 
with  three  hundred  horsmen  in  his  coiiifia- 
ny ;  thair  were  taken  prisoncris  nine  scoire 
and  ten  geutillmen  or  thalrby,  and  this  -was 
done  upouii  the  fyft  day  of  Jixly,  a  littil  cftir 
middnvght. 

"Then  he  cawsit  bring  all  the  preasbncris 
befoir  him,  and  spake  un\o  thaine  in  this 
manner.  Gudc  contreymcn,  ye  knaw  that 
all  victorielves  in  the  hand  of  God,  to  whais 
holy  lume  be  all  laud,  praise,  and  honor  for 
ever.  And  albeit  ye  haue  thir  dayea  by  gane 
stubbumly  resistit  to  the  queene's  maiestie's 
lawful  pouer,  and  me  hir  lieutennent,  I  will 
not  use  onie  seucrity  a^Jiaines  you  at  this 
time,  for  onie  euill  example  ofTerit  unto  me 
be  the  tyrannic  nsit  be  the  regent.  But  be  , 
ye  contrare,  I  will  offer  you  all  humanitye 
that  I  n^ay,  provydtng  that  fra  this  day  fur- 
the,  ye  will  behaue  yourselucs  as  dewtieful 
subiccts  to  the  queene,  and  neuer  cum  in  the 
contrare:  quhiUi  1  beseek  you  to  do,  and 
promeis  this  uuto  me,  as  ye  will  answer  to 
God.  And  they  all,  with  a  joyful  voyce 
and  cheerful  countenance,  be  Halding  up 
thair  handis,  proniittit  faith fullie  to  do  that, 
and  presentlic  ilk  anc  of  thame  proniittit  to 
be  glide  for  utheris,  be  thair  subbcriptiounes 
then  maid ;  and  so  hcdcmittit  thiime  freely. 

'•Thairefter  he  cum  toward  fhe  tonne  of 
Monrosc,  and  pitched  doune  his  carope  in 
fhe  syght  of  the  toun.  And  ihc  magistrattis 
fearing  his'  invosioun*  seut  out  twa  honest 
men  to  enquire  of  him,  quhat  he  mcai^t  to 
cum  sa  narr  thair  in  warlyl;  manner  j  and 
giff  he  intendit  to  do  thamc  onie  skayth  or 
Hot.  He  ansrlt,  that  he  desirit  simplic,  that 
first  they  should  acknawledge  Iiiui  as  the 
qoeene's'licutenneot  be  lettre  patent,  quhilk 
he  than  shew  unto  thame ;  secondly,  that 
thai  should  neucr  oppon  thamesch-es  in  \^rd 
or  deed  againes  the  queene's  authoritie,  out 
,  should  fortifie  and  assist  hir  and  hir  liouten* 
nent  with  all  thair  might;  thridly,  that  for 
observing  and  acknawlcdging  or  thir  nro- 
miess's,  they  should  giue  in  some  of  tnair 
burgess  unto  him  to  remane  with  him  as 
ostages ;  and  last  of  all,  bccaus  they  hade 
ofiendit  in  time  bygaine,  that  they  should 
offer  him  a  certane  pecuniatt  sum«  in  recom- 
j>enee  of  thair  remissiouo  to  be  grauntit  for 
the  same.' 


*•  Tlie  twa  men  acceptit  the  petitiounes 
vcrric  humlye  as  messcngeris,  ami  dcsj-rit  a 
saifc  convoy  from  the  cam})e  to  the  toune, 
that  thai  mvght  report  the  same  to  the  couo- 
sall,  and  tliaircftir  to  bring  anser.  And 
quhen  the  maaistrattis;  with-  the  asMstance 
of  their  counsall,  hade  redd  and  considerit 
the  })etitiounes,  thai  thoghlgude,  for  ishew- 
injit  of  the  iminent  present  dangjcr,  to  accept 
of  the  queene's  authoritie ;  to  desire  the  licu- 
tenncnt  humblic  and  earncstrtc  that  he  wald 
not  burden  thame  with  ostages,  seeing  it  was 
a  thin^notusit  inthis  comonwcill,  and  how 
difKcill  u  thing  it  were  for  them  to  pcrforme  ; 
seeing  na  man  wald  willingly  §raunt  thair- 
unto,  and  to  send  them  bund,  it  should  be 
thoght    againes    all    christian     h'nmanityc, 

Suliilk  they  hoptt  his  heart  did  abhorre ;  and 
lairefiir,  in  respect  of  the  pouertie  of  the 
toun,  that  he  wald  nominat  some  small 
sowme  unto  thame,  that  might  be  collected 
but  harmc  of  the  pure.  Quhen  thir  answer 
were  with  all  huniilitie  and  reucrence  pre- 
sentit  unto  him  with  monie  words  of  pittie 
and  Ihmentatioun,  he  acceptit  of  thame  in 
that  same  forme,  and  tauld  thame  quhat  a 
sowme  be  requyrit,  and  this  was  quicklie 
broght  untahim :  Quhairupoun  he  depairted 
with  his  campe  toward  Glenbervie  againc. 
The  novallis  of  thir  proceedings  were  caryed 
to  the  regent  i  and  he  coming  northward, 
maid  his  proclamatiouus,  wiirnm  all  men  to 
follow. him:  and  they  being  abkcist  to  the 
queene*s  lieutenncnt  .bot  so  laitlye  of  befotrr, 
absentit  thaimselues  at  that  time  i  quhilk 
was  the  chcef  cans  of  his  suddaine  retume, 
quhairby  the  said  lieutenncnt  triumphlt  as  he 
libt,  without  onie  impediment.** 

From  tlie  account  of  the  queen's  sick- 
ness at  Jedburg,  the  author  appears  to 
have  been  a  reman  cathoIic»  and  to  have 
inclined  to  the  Hamilton  parnr :  whether 
the  account  of  the  death  of'^  Mary  has 
been  detached  by  the  prejudice  of  fac« 
tion,  or  was  never  composedy  may  per- 
haps be  ascertained  by  future  research  ; 
for  the  manuscript  terminates  in  so  ab- 
rupt a  manner,  that  a  continuation  must 
surely  once  have  existed. 

How  honourable  it  is  to  the  literary 
zeal  and  industry  of  Scotland  thus  to 
publish  the  manuscripts  of  their  libraries, 
and  to  illustrate  their  national  antiqai« 
ties :  while  at  Oxford,  at  Cambridge, 
and  in  the  British  museum,  so  many  un- 
printed  chronicles  and  pbems,  Saxon, 
and  Norman,  and  Oriental,  are  slumber- 
ing in  useless  invisibility,  or  mouldering 
into  irrevocable  oblivion  I 
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Art.  VL  Mtmolrs  of  Charhs  Macilln,  Comedian  x  ivith  the  Drnmatic  Characters ^ 
Manners^  jinecdotes 9  hfc.  of  the  A^e  in  nvbich  he  lived:  forming  an  History  of  the  Stage 
during  almost  the  whok  of  the  last  Century:  and  a  chronological  List  of  all  the  Parts  played' 
by  him,     8vo.  pp.  444. 


THE  appearance  of  this  Tolume  a  lit- 
tle surprises  us,  as  we  perfectly  well  re- 
member to  have  ready  about  £ve  years 
ago,  two  octavo  volumes  of  memoirs  of 
this  dramatic  Nestor,  compiled  from  his 
own  papers  and  memorandums,  by  Mr. 
Kirkman,  of  Lincoln's  inn.  That  work, 
like  the  present,  contains  Macklin's  cri- 
ticisms on,  and  characters  and  anecdotes 
of,  Betterton,  Booth,  Wilks,  Cibber, 
Garrick,  Mossop,  Sheridan,  Foote,  Quin, 
Barry,  &c  &c.  We  have  not  compared 
the  two  works,  but  from  recollection  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  Mr.  Kirk- 
man's  biographical  narrative  is  more  re- 
gular and  connected  than  the  present, 
and  contains  moreover  several  original 
letters  from  Macklin  to  his  children. 
Those  letters  did  infinite  honour  to 
Macklin  as  a  father  and  a  husband :  sen- 
sible  of  his  own  indiscretions,  but  ^ood 
^t  bottom,  his  instructions  and  advice 
evinced  the  warmest  solicitude  for  the 
respecta)>ility,  the  strict  integrity,  and 
honour,  of  his  children.  Only  one  letter, 
and  that  of  no  interest,  is  introduced 
he  e*  Our  present  memorialist  also  has 
been  guilty  of  an  unpardonable  omission 
in  not  even  alluding,  in  the  remotest 
manner,  to  the  most  prominent  and  un- 
fortunate incident  in  the  whole  life  of 
Macklin,  namely,  that  he  **  was  indicted 
for  the  wilful  murder  of  Thomas  Hal- 
lam,  by  thrusting  a  stick  into  his  left  eye, 
and  thereb]r  giving  him  a  mortal  wound 
of  the  breadth  ot  a  ouarter  of  an  inch, 
and  depth  of  one  inch  and  a  half.  May 
the  lOtn,  178.5,  of  which  wound  he  lan- 
guished till  the  next  day,  and  then  died." 
This  was  the  unhappy  effect  of  Mack- 


lin's violent  and  passionate  temper :  it 
was  committed  in  a  momentary  Ht  of 
anger,  without  premeditation  or  malice, , 
and  the  jury  very  properly  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  manslaughter.  The  compli- 
ment, too,  paid  by  lord  Mansfield  to 
Macklin,  when  the  latter  convicted 
Messrs. Clarke,  James,  Leigh,  and  others, 
of  a  conspiracy  and  riot  at  the  theatre, 
is  omitted  in  these  Memoirs.  The  de* 
fendants,  it  appeared,  had,  with  the 
most  malevolent  and  unprovoked  inten^ 
tions,  meditated  the  utter  ruiu  of  poor 
Macklin :  he  convicted  them  in  the  court 
of  King's  Bench,  extended  bis  mercy  - 
towards  the  fallen  culprits,  and  exempli- 
fied throughout  the  business  such  spirit, 
generosity,  and  general  good  feeling, 
that  lord  Mansfield  complimented  him 
in  open  court:  "  Mr.  Mricklin,  you  have 
met  with  great  applause  to-^lay^  you 
never  acied  better." 

If  the  volume  before  us  is,  in  some 
respects,  deficient  of  matter  which  Mr. 
Kirkman  justly  thought  worthy  of  in- 
troduction! it  is  on  the  other  hand  free 
from  a  great  deal  of  very  tedious  and 
dull  detail  which  is  there  given  of  thea- 
trical broils,  the  petty-fogging  intrigues 
of  managers,  and  the  jealousies  of  actors 
and  actresses.  This  volume  is  written  - 
with  a  good  deal  of  spirit,  abounds  with, 
anecdote,  theatrical  criticism,  characters, 
8cc.  and  is  altogether  exceedingly  amus- 
ing. If  we  consider  it,  also,  as  afford, 
ing  an  historical  sketch  of  the  stage 
during  the  lapse  of  a  century,  it  is  en-  ' 
titled  to  rank  higher  than  a  work  of  mere . 
amusement. 


Art.  VII.    jfn  Account  of  the  Life  of  Jama  Beaitie^  LL.D.  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  and  Logic  at  Aberdeen*    By  Alexander  Bower.    8vo.  pp.  240. 


JAMES  Beattie  was  bom  on  the  5th 
November,  17S5,  and  went  to  a  Latin 
school  kept  at  Iiawrence-kirk,  his  birth- 
place, bv  a  Mr.  Milne.  In  1749  he  was 
sent  to  Aberdeen,  obtained  silver  medals 
for  his  proficiency,  and  became  a  bur- 
sar, that  is,  a  student  assisted  by  public 
revenues,  at  that  university.  He  finish- 
ed at  college  in  1754,  and  undertook  for 
a  maintenance  th^  parish«8chool  at  For- 
doun,  where  be  also  officiated  as  parish 
clerks  bttt  continued  to  l^e^  terms  as  a 


student  of  divinity.  In  1758  he  got 
elected  to  the  grammar-school  at  Aber- 
deen, probably  through  the  interest  of 
lord  Gardenstone,  who  eady  distinguish- 
ed the  assiduity  and  acquirements  of 
Beattie.  His  poems,  many  of  which 
had  appeared  singly  in  Scotch  maga-. 
zines,  were  first  collected  in  1761,  and. 
published  by  subscription :  but  the  ad^ 
vertisement  announcing  the  collection 
had  appeared  in  1760,  and  had  been 
handed  through    lord  Gardcnstone^itg 
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goveminent,  with  stfong  recommenda- 
tions of  the  authcfr  as  an  object  of  pa« 
tronage.  Similar  solicitations  had  been 
made  in  behalf  of  a  Mr.  Skene.  Two 
vacancies  occurring  at  once  in  the  pro- 
fessorships at  Aberdeen,  two  patents 
came  down  at  once  filled  up  aliKe»  the 
one  appointing  Mr.  Beattie,  and  the 
other  appointing  Mr.  Skene^  to  be  pro- 
fe$sor  of  philosophy.  This  vague  word 
Would  do  for  eitner  chair, — ^the  lecture* 
ship  on  natural  and  civil  philosophy  and 
history,  ot  the  lectureship  on  moral  phi- 
losophy and  loffic.  Hxe  gentlemen  were 
both  universal  geniuses,  adapted  for 
either  department;  but  both  preferred 
the  latter,  as  it  was  al  course  more  in 
vogue,  and  therefore  more  profitable. 
Th^j  drew  lots  for  the  place ;  and  Beat* 
tie  became  prtrfessor  of  moral  philoso- 


There 


is  a  passage  which  we  must 
qodte,  because  we  cannot  decypher. 

«  Mr.  Beattie  had  the  honour  of  seeing 
him  (Mr.  Ferauson)  in  Aberdeen,  in  the 
nionth  of  October,  1766.  For  he  then  mar- 
ried Miss  Catharine  Burnet,  daughter  of 
Mr.  James  Burnet,  merchant  there,  who 
was  nearly  related  to  Dr.  Joseph  Black  .'* 

narrates  the 
or  of  Mr.  Fer- 


Whether  this 
marriage  of  Mr 
guson,  we  cantiot  guess. 

In  1770  a  deme,  granted  by  Kixjg's 
College,  transformed  Mr.  'into  Dr. 
Beattte.  About  this  period  his  prose 
works  appeared  successively.  Dr.  fecat- 
tie  survived  two  promising  sons,  and  died 

Art.  VIlI.     Jifcmoirs  of  the  Lifit  WtittPgs^  and  Correspondence^  of  Sir  WtlBak  Jonet. 
jSy  Lord  Teighmovth,    4to.  pp.  531. 


at  Ab^een  on  the  ].8tfa'of  AurasCt 
180». 

Dr.  Beattie*s  reputation  is  on  the 
wane:  it  was  artificially  heightened  in 
order-to  obtain  and  to  justify  the  patron 
age  of  majesty.  Of  his  poems  the  I^ln- 
strel  is  the  best ;  it  is  hannonious,  but  it 
wants  incident  and  drift:  the  author 
loiters  in  endless  description,  and  laments 
in  common-place  sentences,  so  as  to  ex- 
cite in  his  readers  an  acuon  between  a 
yawn  and  a  si^h.  His  prose  is  feebler 
than  his  poetry :  the  style  is  clear ;  bnt 
it  is  the  Clearness  of  st;agnation,  through 
which  one  discovers  a  muddiness  of 
thought  at  bottom.  The  theory  of  lan- 
guage, particularly  the  chapter  on  pixh 
sody,  retains  some  hold,  if  not  some 
claim  on  attention. 

But  we  are  forgetting,  over  Dr.  Beat* 
tie,  his  biographer,  who  has  performed 
his  monumental  task  very  much  at  length, 
and  hopes  to  make  a  giant  of  his  hero, 
by  causing  him  to  overspread  in  his 
deadi  fourteen  sheets  of  Utoer-press.  Of 
Scotch  schools,  Scotch  colleges,  and 
Scotch  delebrity,  copious  accounts  are 
interspersed ;  and  if  one  is  not  very  an- 
xious for  the  principal  character,  at  least 
one  does  not  hear  much  about  him* 
The  criticism  at  page  215  is  a  profana« 
tion  of  the  ashes  of  Bums :  to  put  Beat- 
tie  in  competition  widi  a  poet  of  that 
rank,  is  to  compare  the  millener's  ptf* 
per  geraniums  wirii  nature's  motmoin 
daisy. 


OF  the  literary  characters  which  have 
adofned  the  present'  age,  it  would  not 
be  easy,  perhaps,  to  proidace  a  single  one 
so  generally  accomplished  and  univer- 
sally estimable  as  tlie  late  sir  William 
Jones.  To  a  vigour  of  intellectual  fit- 
culties  diat  has  scarcely  even  been  sur- 
passed, he  joined  the  elegance  of  cidti- 
vated'life,  togerfier  "stith  a  matxly  inde- 
pendent spirit,  arid  a  heart  opren  to  all 
the  social  afiections.  His  writings,  in 
an  almost  unprecedettted  degree,  unite 
]*rbfoundand  recondite  literature  widi 
£ne' taste  andalively  imagination ;  and' 
while  no'  man  was  ever  more  awake  to 
objects  of  learned  curiosity,  he  devoted^ 
his  most  serious  attention  to  the  discharge^' 
of  his  professional  duties.  The  meraoirsf 
of  such  a  person  cannot  but  be  highly 
intei^csting ;  and  the  task  of  giving  them  ^ 


to  the  public  has  happily  been  under- 
taken by  one,  whose  intimacy  with  the 
deceased  iifforded  him  every  opportunity 
of  accurate  information,  while  his  very 
respectable  character  and  elevated  rank 
are  a  warrant"  foi*  the  truth  of  his  repre- 
sentations, and  the  propriety  of  bis  sen- 
timents. 

'Lord  Tcignnio^idi  has  adopted  diat 
ifiode  of  biographical  coiVlposition,  con- 
sisting of  narrative  interi^eif^d  with 
letters,  which  has  been  sanctioned  b^  va* 
nous  late  examples.  Of  this  mii^edniode 
we  haVe  given  out  opinidtl  at  soiSSt  iMgth 
in  our  account  of  Mr.  Hayley**s  Life  of 
Cowptf  (Ann;  ReV.  vol,  it.  457)f  and* 
we  shall  not  here  repeat  it.  wiitever* 
be  its  defects,  x^  ar«  sehl^tf^thtft  it  i^ 
capable  oTpiodticiiig  a'desezHri^if  t'V^ 
larwork.  ,    ^  , 
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There  is  no  part  of  biography  more 
)>leastng  and  instructive  than  that  which 
gives  a  view  of  the  early  years  of  an 
eminent  person,  and  points  out  the  cir- 
cumstances by  which  moral  and  intellec- 
tual character  lias  been  originally  form- 
ed, or,  at  least,  lastingly  modified.  The 
life  of  sir  W.  Jones  is  remarkable  in  this 
particular.  Being  in  his  infancy  left  to 
the  care  of  a  widow  mother,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  woman  of  excellent 
understanding,  as  well  as  a  most  exem- 
plary parent,  she  commenced  his  edu- 
cation, in  the  manner  described  in  the 
following  paragraph. 

•*  In  the  plan  adopted  by  Mrs,  Jones  for 
the  instruction  of  her  son,  she  proposed  to 
reject  the  severitv  of  discipline,  ana  to  lead 
his  mind  insensibly  to  knowledge  and  exer- 
tion, by  exciting  his  curiosity  and  directing 
it  to  useful  objects.  To  his  incessant  impor- 
tunities for  information  on  casual  topics  of 
conversation,  which  she  watchfully  stimu- 
2ated»  she  coitstantly  replied,  read»  and  you 
fcill  know  ;  a  maxim,  to  the  obsenrancc  of 
which  he  always  acknowledged  himself  in- 
debted for  his  future  attainments.  By  this 
method,  his  desire  to  learn  became  as  eager 
as  her  wish  to  teach  ;  ond  such  was  her  ta- 
lent of  instruction,  and  his  facility  of  retain- 
ing it,  that  in  hij  fourth  year  he  was  able  to 
read  distinctly  and  rapid! v  any  English  book. 
She  particularly  attende<f  at  the  same  time  to 
the  cuhtration  of  his'  mtinory,  by  making 
him  learn  and  repeat  some  of  the  popular 
t»peeches  in  Shakespeare,  and  the  best  of 
.  Gay's  Fables.*' 

We  cannot  altogether  concur  with 
the  noble  biographer  in  the  epithet  of 
"  premature  instruction,"  which  he  in- 
directly applies  to  such  a  plan  ;  and  we 
are  persuaded  that,  where  nature  has 
been  tolerably  propitious,  such  early 
attention  to  furnish  the  mind  and  form  • 
habits  of  active  inquiry,  will  generally 
be  rewarded  by  uncommon  proficiency. 

The  school  iiistory  of  young  Jones  is 
singularly  interestinff.  Harrow  was  the 
place  which  had  the  honour  of  initiating 
him  in  the  learned  languages,  or,  more 
properly>  of  conducting  him  to  such  a 
mastery  in  them,  that  nothing  more  re- 
mained for  him  in  the  pursuit  of  classical 
literature,  than  to  re-peruse  with  mature 
judgnicnt  authors  which  were  already 
rendered  easy  and  familiar  to  him.  His 
ardotir  for  learning  was  insatiable,  and 
took  place  of  all  the  usual  relaxations 
of  a  school  boy  j  yet  it  was  attended 
with  no  singularities  of  behaviour,  or 
unsocial  propensities.     The  following 
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anecdote,  which  also  relates  to  two  other 
celebrated  men,  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
spirit  by  which  he  was  actuated  at  that 
early  period  of  life. 

"  He  invented  a  political  play,  in  which 
I>r.  William  Bennet,  bishop  of  Cloyne,  and 
the  cclcbraied  Dr.  Parr,  were  his  principal 
associates.  They  divided  the  fields  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Harrow,  according^  to  a 
map  of  Greece,  into  states  and  kin^oms  ; 
each  fixed  upon  one  as  his  dominion,  and 
assumed  an  ancient  name.  Some  of  their 
school  fellows  consented  to  be  styled  barba- 
rians, who  were  to  invade  their  territories 
and  attack  ilieir  hillocks,  which  were  deno- 
minated fortresses.  The  chiefs  vigorously 
d'.r<*nHcd  their  rcsj)eclive.dom?»ins  a<?:»inst  the 
innirsious  of  the  enemy  ;  and  in  these  imi- 
tative wars,  the  young  statesmen  held  coun- 
cils, made  vehement  harangues,  and  com- 
posed memorials,  all  doubtless  very  boyish, 
but  calculated  to  fill  their  minds  with  ideaa 
of  legislation  and  civil  government.  In  these 
unusual  amusements,  Jones  was  ever  tho 
leader ;  and  he  might  justly  have  appropri- 
ated to  himself  the  words  of  Catullus : 

**  Ego  gymoasil  flos,  ego  decus  olei.** 

Such  was  the  character  he  established 
by  his  talents  and  exertions,  that  his  first 
master,  Dr.  Thackeray,  said  of  him, 
that  if  he  were  left  naked  and  friendless 
upon  Salisbury  plain,  he  would  find  the 
road  to  fame  and  riches  ;  and  his  second 
master.  Dr.  Sumner,  made  him  his  nrime 
favourite,  and  declared  that  Jones  lotiew 
more  Greek  than  he  did. 

The  next  stage  in  our  young  scholar^ 
education  was  Oxford.  How  far  thti 
celebrated  seat  of  learning  is  entitled  to 
.boast  o£  its  share  in  forming  the  mind  of 
this  illustrious  disciple,  the  biographer's 
narrative  enables  us  to  judge.  We  are 
told  that  his  expectations  of  meeting  with 
a  Sumner  or  an  Askew  in  every  master 
of  arts  were  disappointed;  and  that 
from  the  public  lectures,  he  derived  lit- 
tle gratification  or  instruction,  as  beinj^ 
very  much  below' the  standard  of  his  at- 
Uinments.  They  were,  at  that  period, 
"  dull  comments  on  artificial  ethics,  and 
logic  detailed  in  such  barbarous  Latin, 
that  he  professed  to  know  as  little  of  it  as 
he  then  did  of  Arabic  "  His  own  plan  o« 
study  was  very  different,  comprehending 
a  critical  examination  of  all  the  great 
authors  of  antiouity,  and  the  ardent 
pursuit  of  oriental  literature,  which  even 
before  he  left  school  was  a  favourite  ob- 
ject with  him.  (  His  college  tutors,  find- 
ing that  he  might  safelv  be  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  his  own  time 
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and  studies,  **  dispensed  with  his  attend- 
ance on, their  lectures,  alledging  with 
equal  truth  and  civility,  that  he  could 
employ  his  time  to^  more  advantage." 
His  dislike  of  the  university  thenceforth 
subsided  ;  and  he  felt  great  satisfaction 
in  the  means  of  instruction  afforded  by 
its  libraries  and  learned  members,  which 
rendered  his  residence  there  equally  plea- 
sant and  improving.  He  stood  forth 
afterwards  as  the  vindicator  of  its  fame, 
and  ever  regarded  it  with  respect  and 
attachment.  Nothing  properly  aca- 
demic, however,  appears  in  the  plan  he 
adopted,  which  comprised  the  modern 
languages,  the  polite  exercises,  and,  in 
short,  extended  to  every  thing  recom- 
mended in  Milton's  scheme  of  education, 
which  he  had  by  heart.  Thus,  as  he 
nobly  observed,  "  with  the  fortune  of  a 
peasant,  he  was  giving  himself'  the  edu- 
cation of  a  prince." 

•  His  residence  at  Oxford  was  shortened 
"by  his  acceptance  of  the  office  of  private 
tutor  to  lord  Althorpe,  (the  present  earl 
Spencer)  in  which  situation  he  enjoyed 
fhe  opportunity  of  visiting  the  continent. 
Such  was  his  proficiency  in  the  French 
language,  that  his  first  publication  was  a 
translation  into  French  of  a  Persian  ma- 
iiuscript  containing  the  life  of  Nadir 
Shah,  which  was  brought  into  England 
by  the  king  of  Denmark.  It  may  be 
iremarked  as  a  singular  coincidence,  -that 
another  literary  ornament  of  this  coun- 
try, Mr.  Gibbon  (also  distinguished  for 
Un  early  passion  for  excursive  reading) 
made  his  commencement  as  a  writer  in 
the  same  foreign  language. 

Most  of  the  earlier  letters  of  Mr.  Jones, ' 
introduced  in  this  work,  are  in  a  corre- 
spondence with  Mr.  Reviczki,  a  Polish 
noblemari  of  great  accomplishments, 
and  particulafly  attached  to  oriental  lite- 
rature. They  are  written  partly  in  La- 
Hti,  partly  in  French,  and  chiefly  relate 
if)  lite/ary  topics.  Translations  of  them 
are  given  by  the  biographer  in  the  text, 
a'nd  the  ortginals  are  m  the  appendix.  It 
h  not.in  letters  of  this  kind  that  we  arc 
to  look  for  strokes  of  real  character ;  al- 
though, therefore,  we  do  not  dispute  the 
propriety  of  Inserting  them,  as  contain- 
ing valuable  critical  matter,  and  dis- 
playing the  extent  of  the  writer's  acqui- 
sitions, we  shall  not  extract  any  of  them 
for  the  entertainment  of  our  readers. 
The  following  letter  of  Mr.  Jones  to 
brd  Althorpe,  after  he  had  resigned  the 


post  of  his  preceptor,  and  was  become  a 
student  of  the  law,  will  probably  be 
read  with  general  interest. 

"  November  21?. 
'*  I  rejoice,  my  dear  friend,  that  you  have 
acquired  that  ingi*nuous  distrust,  wnich  Epi- 
charmiis  calls  a  sinew  of  wisdom.  It  rs  cer- 
tain that  doubt  impels  us  to  iRqutre,  and  in- 
quiry often  ciidi  in  conviction.  Vou  will  be 
able,  when  you  covne  to  London,  to  examine 
with  tii«  niuiutest  scrupulosity^  as  Johosoa 
would  call  it>  the  properties  of  that  singuia 
animal,  who  is  in  the  rivers  of  South  Ame- 
rica, what  Jupiter  was  feigned  to  be  among 
the  gods,  a  darter  oflighintng,  and  should  he 
named  aifMntfo^or,  instead  of  gyninotos.  fie 
certainly  has  (if  an  academic  may  venture  to 
affirm  any  thing)  a  mode  of  perception  pecu- 
Ibr  to  himself  \  butwhethcr  that  perceptioa 
can  properly  be  called  a  new  sense,  I  leave  yoo 
to  determine  :  it  is  a  modificauon,  indeed,  of 
feeling ;  but  are  not  all  our  senses  so  f  I 
desire,  however,  that  in  this,  and  in  every 
thing,  you  will  form  your  own  judgment. 
As  to  the  ^gaXt*fftf%9Wta  of  our  noble  constiiu- 
tion,  which  has  happily  presented  itself  to 
your  imagination,  the  very  idea  fixes  me  witk 
rapture.  No,  my  dear  lord,  never  believe  thst 
any  thing  is  impossible  to  virtue;  no,  ff 
ten  such  as  you  conceive  such  sentintents  as 
your  letter  cou'ains,  and  express  them  as 
forcibly,  if  you  retain  these  sentiments,  sa 
vou  certainly  will,  wlicn  you  take  your  pi«cc 
In  i>arliauR'nt,  1  will  irot  despair  of  scin  tg 
the  »w)st  gWiousof  sights,  a  nation  Jreclif 
govfroed  ly  its  own  laws.  This  I  promise, 
that,  if  such  a  decemvtrate  should  ever  at- 
tempt to  restore  our  constitutional  libcny  bf 
constitutional  ii)e<nis,  1  would  excri  in  ih^rr 
cause,  such  talents  as  I  have  ;  and,  cvt-n. 
if  I  were  oppic^scd  with  sickness,  and  toni 
with  pain,  would  ^.tart  from  my  coucli, 
and  exclaim  with  Trcl)onius,  **  if  you  oh^jh 
U)  act  worthily,  O  llomans  !  I  am  well." 
The  speech,  \im  hud,  was  composed  anl 
dclivcfcd  without  any  uows  uboui  Mar\- 
land.  it  is  *  Xj»7oi  ^/*»x«  /Ao*afx,^x^"^**  rf*f*««'K*s 
and  breathes  a  deliberate  finuncss.  \jC'r>\ 
Chatham  spoke  with  a  noble  vigour  for  a 
veteran  orator,  and  your  bishop  pronounccnt 
an  elegant  Irarangue.  1  wish  lord  Groobv 
had  more  courage  as  a  public  speaker;  Ji 
men  speak  highly  of  him,  but  he  will  never 
be  eloquent  till  lie  is  less  modest.  Charles 
Fox  poured  forth  with  auiazing  rapidity  and 
continued  invective  aoainsflord  G.Gcnnaine; 
and  Burke  was  so  pathetic,  that  many  declare 
they  saw  him  shed  tears.  The  ministers  in 
both  houses  were  sullen  and  reserved,  bat 
lord  Sandwich  boldly  contradicted  the  duie 
of  Richmond  on  the  state  of  the  navy.  I 
grieve  that  our  senate  is  dwindled  ioro  a 
school  of  rhetoric,  where  nu5n  rise  todi&pLiy 
their  abilities  rather  than  to  deliberate,  anJf 
wish  to  be  admired  wiliiout  hoping  to  coa- 


♦  Too  despotic  and  military. 
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^nce^  Adieu,  my  (Kmit  lord  :  I  steal  these  few 
moments  from  a  dry  legal  investigatioD,  but 
i  could  DOt  defer  the  pleasure  of  answering  a 
letter  which  gave  me  inexpressible  delight.'* 

To  this,  for  the  further  illustration  of 
the  writer^s  political  character*  we  shall 
subjoin  an  extract  from  another  letter,  to 
the  same  noble  person.  Its  date  is  Feb. 
4,  178a 

••  At  the  same  time  I  solemnly  declare, 
that  I  would  not  enlist  under  the  banners  of  a 
party,  a  declaration  which  is  I  beliere  useless, 
because  no  party  would  receive  a  man,  deter- 
mined as  1  am,  to  think  for  himself.  To 
you  alane,  my  friend,  and  to  your  interests  I 
am  firmly  attached,  both  from  early  habit  and 
from  mature  reason,  from  ancient  affection 
unchanged  for  a  single  moment,  and  from  a 
full  conviction  that  such  affection  was  well 
placed.  The  views  and  wishes  of  all  other 
men  I  will  analyse  and  weigh  with  that  sus- 
picion and  slowness  of  belief,  which  my  ex- 
|)erience,  such  as  it  is,  has  tauglit  me  ;  and 
to  be  mope  particular,  although  1  will  be  jea- 
lous of  the  re^al  part  of  our  constitution, 
and  always  IctkI  an  arm  towards  restraining 
its  proud  waves  within  due  limits,  yet  niy 
most  vigilant  and  strenuous  efforts  snail  be 
directed  against  any  oligarchy  that  may  ri->c, 
being  convinced,  that  on  the  popular  part  of 
every  government  de|)cnds  its  real  force,  ihe 
obligation  of  its  laws,  its  welfare,  its  security, 
its  permanence.** 

A  remarkable  incident  in  the  life  of 
sir  W.  Jones,  was  his  becoming  a  candi- 
date to  represent  in  parliament  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  As  he  had  not  con- 
cealed his  sentiments  respecting  the 
American  war,  or  his  predilection  for 
the  popular  part  of  the  constitution,  it 
is  rather  extraordinary  that  he  should 
expect  to  be  honoured  with  the  political 
confidence  of  that  learned  body  ;  and 
his  failure  roust  occasion  less  surprise 
than  that  he  met  >^^th  respectable  sup- 
port. A  very  spirited  and  classical  ode 
to  liberty,  iftiiicli  he  printed  at  this  pe- 
riod, was  supposed  to  have  lost  him 
xnany  votes!  About  the  same  lime  he 
published  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  '*  An  In- 
cjuiry  into  the  legal  Mode  of  suppressing 
Riots,  with  a  Constitutional  Plan  of  fu- 
ture Defence.*'  The  doctrine  in  this 
piece'  was  not  likely  to  be  acceptable  to 
the  ministers  of  that  period,  and  the 
vrriter  aggravated  his  political  offence^ 
by  the  open  support  he  gave*  to  the  at- 
tempts for  promoting  a  reformation  of 
parliament,  and  his  acceptance  of  a  pro- 
posal from  the  society  for  constitutional 
information,  to  become  one  of  its  mem- 
bers. His  anonymous  publication  of 
'*  A  Dialogue  between  a  Farmer  and  a 
Gottatry  Gentleinan  on  the  Principles  of 


Government,'*  was  thought  so  danger- 
ous, that  a  bill  of  indictment  was  found 
against  the  dean  of  St.  Asaph  (his  bro* 
ther-in-law)  for  its  republication  in 
Wales}  but,  (such  are  the  turns  and 
changes  in  the  political  world)  at  the 
very  time  that  this  prosecution  was  pend- 
ing, the  accession  of  lord  Shelbume  to 
the  post  of  prtme^minister,  put  Mr. 
Jones  in  possession  of  the  ofHce  he  had 
long  desired,  that  of  one  of  the  judges 
in  India,  together  with  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  These  extraordinary  oc* 
currences  are  related  with  great  fairness 
by  the  noble  biographer,  and  are  eluci« 
dated  by  several  letters  to  and  from  dif- 
ferent persons. 

India  was  the  ^eat  theatre  of  sir  W. 
Jones's  public  lite  ;  and  the  reader  can- 
not, view,  without  the  highest  admira* 
tion,  his  indefatigable  exertions  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  science  and  litera* 
ture  i  and,  what  was  more  important,  to 
place  upon  a  just  and  solid  foundation 
the  juridical  administration  of  the  coun- 
tries under  the  £ngli<%li  dominion  in  that 
quarter  of  tiie  world.  His  services  in 
those  respects  are  displayed  both  in  the 
narrative  of  his  biggrapher,  and  in  the 
letters  intermixed.  His  purely  literary 
labours  are,  indeed,  well  known  to  the 
learned  world  by  his  numerous  separate 
publicationsg  which  have  appeared  in  a 
collective  form  in  the  edition  of  all  his 
works  since  his  death.  TJie  great  ob- 
ject of  his  industry,  with  the  purpose  of 
making  him«clf  professionally  useful, 
was  tlie  compilation  and  tnin elation  of 
a  digi?^t  of  Hindu  and  MahomniedMn 
laws,  for  the  direction  of  rur  judges  in 
deciding  controversies  between  the  na- 
tives of  India.  His  letter  to  the  gover» 
nor-gcncral,  lord  Cornwallis,  on  this  sub- 
ject, is  full  of  important  informati-on, 
and  testifies  the  ardour  wlih  which  he 
pursued  his  benevolent  purpose.  His 
proposal  of  superintending  such  a  work 
could  not  fail  of  a  favourable  reception  ; 
and  he  proceeded  with  so  much  vigour 
in  the  task,  that  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  a  great  part  of  it  complered 
before  his  lamented  death.  This  event 
is  thus  related  by  the  biographer. 

'*  I  now  turn  to  the  last  scene  of  the  life  oC 
sir  William  Jones.  The  few  months  alWc- 
ted  to  his  existence,  after  the  de|>tLrture  of 
lady  Jones,  were  devoted  to  his  usual  occupf- 
tionst  and  more  (iarticularly  to  the  discharge 
of  that  duty  which  alone  detained  him  m 
India,  the  completion  of  the  digest  of  Hinda 
and  Mahommedan  law.  But  neither  the 
consciousness  of  acquitting  bim»elf  of  «n 
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obligation  which  he  had  voluntarily  contract- 
ed, nor  his  incessant  assiduity,  could  fill  the 
vacuity  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  her^ 
whose  society  had  sweetened  the  toil  of  ap- 
plication, and  cheered  his  hours  of  relaxa- 
tion. Their  habits  were  con°;enial,  and  their 
pursuits  in  some  respects  similar :  his  bo- 
tanical researches  were  facilitated  by  the  eyes 
of  lady  Jones,  and  by  her  talents  in  drawing ; 
and  their  evenings  were  generally  passed  to- 
gether, in  the  perusal  of  the  be&i  modern  au- 
thors in  the  different  languages  of  Europe. 

V  After  her  departure  he  mixed  more  in  pro- 
miscuous society  ;  but  his  affections  were 
transported  with  her  to  his  native  country. 

•*  On  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  April,  or 
nearly  about  that  date,  after  prolonging  his 
walk  to  a  late  hour,  durint;  which  he  had 
imprudently  remained  in  conversation  in  an 
imwholesome  situation,  he  called  upon  the 
writer  of  these  sheets,  and  complained  of 
aguish  symptoms,  mentioned  his  intention  to 
take  some  medicine,  and  repeated  jocularly 
an  old  proverb,  that  **  an  aj^uc  in  the  spring  is 
medicine  forakinj;."  He  had  no  suspicion  at 
the  time,  of  the  real  nature  of  his  indispo$i> 
tion,  which  proved,  in  fact,  to  be  a  complaint 
common  in  BencsaU  an  inflammation  in  (he 
liver.  The  disorder  was,  however,  soon  dis- 
covered hy  tire  penetration  of  the  physician, 
who,  after  two  or  three  days,  was  rallod  in  to 
his  assistance;  but  it  had  the;i  advanced  too 
far  to  yield  to  the  eflBcacy  of  the  medicines 
usually  prescribed,  and  they  were  adminis- 
ten^d  III  vain.  The  progress  of  the  complaint 
was  uncommonly  rapid,  and  terminated  fa- 
tally oii  the  27th  of  April  i7«4.  On  the 
morning  of  that  day,  his  attendants,  alarmed 
at  the  evident  symptoms  of  approaching  dis- 
solution, came  precipitately  to  call  the  friend 
who  has  now  the  melancnoly  task  to  record 
the  mournful  event.  Not  a  moment  was 
lost  in  repairing  to  his  house.  lie  vvas  lying 
on  his  bed  in  a  posture  of  meditation,  and 
the  only  symptom  of  remaining  life  wa«  a 
•mall  deforce  of  motion  in  the  heart,  which, 
afier  a  few  second:^,  ceased,  and  he  expired 
witliout  a  pang  or  groan.  His  bodily  suil'er- 
ins,  from  the  complacency  of  his  features 
ana  the  ease  of  his  attitude,  could  not  have 
been  severe ;  and  his  miwl  must  have  derived 
consolation  from  tho;je  sources  where  he  had 
!)een  in  the  habit  of  seeking  it,  and  wlierc 
alone,  hi  our  last  moments,  it  can  cvet  be 
found. 

"  1  he  deep  regret  which  I  felt  at  the  time, 
that  the  apprehensions  of  the  attendants  of 
sir  Williain  Jones  had  not  induced  the^i  to 
give  me  earl  ice.  notice  of  the  extremity  of  his 
situation,  is  not  yet  obliterated.  It  would 
have  aflTorded  me  an  opjjortunitv  of  perform- 
ing thcpleash)g,  but  painful  office,  of  soothi- 
ing  his  last  moments  -,  and  I  should  have  felt 
the  sincerest  eratiiication  in  receiving  his 
latest  commands  ;  nor  would  it  have  bccft 
less  satisi^ictory  to  the  public,  to  liave  known 
the  dying  sentiments  and  behaviour  of  a  maa, 

•who  had  so  long  and  deservedly  enjoyed  so 


krge  a  portion  of  thdf  esteem  and  admin* 
tion. 

*'  An  anecdote  of  sir  William  Jones,  upon 
what  authority  I  know  not,  has  been  record- 
ed, that  immediately  before  his  dissolutiojihe 
retired  to  his  closet,  and  expired  in  the  act  of 
adoration  to  his  creator.  Such  a  circum- 
stance would  have  been  conformable  to  his 
prevailing  habits  of  thinking  and  reflection, 
out  it  is  not  founded  in  fact :  he  died  upon 
his  bed,  and  in  the  same  room  in  which  h« 
had  remained, from  the  commeiicemeat  of  his 
indisposition. 

"The  funeral  ceremony  was  performed  on 
the  following  day,  with  the  honours  due  to 
his  public  station  :  and  the  numerous  attend- 
ance of  the  most  resixrctable  British  inhabi- 
tants of  Calcutta  evinced  their  sorrow  for  his 
loss,  and  their  rcipcct  for  his  memory." 

This  narrative  Is  succeeded  by  a  sum- 
mary of  the  character,  moral  and  intel- 
lectual, of  this  eminent  person  ;^  which, 
though  drawn  by  a  friendly  hand,  con- 
tains nothing  that  the  liistory  of  his  life 
does  not  abundantly  justify.  In  two 
point S)  however,  the  writer  has  laboured 
to  give  a  colouring,  perhaps,  more  con- 
formable to  his  own  wishes  and  opinions, 
than  to  the  riilcs  of  exact  delineation. 
Attempting  to  soften  what  would  be  ob- 
noxious to  many  in  the  political  senti- 
ments of  his  friend,  he  has  given  a  quo- 
tation from  one  of  his  Asiatic  discourses 
to  prove  "  that  he  "was  not  tainted  with 
he  wild  theories  of  licentiousness,  mis- 
called liberty,  wiiich  have*  been  propa- 
gated with  unusual  industry  since  the 
revolution  in  France."  Yet  it  is  certain, 
that  the  fundamental  principle  of  that 
revolution,  as  well  as  of  all  other  politi- 
cal changes  of  a  popular  kind,  viz.  that 
the  people  are  the  only  sotirce  of  all  le- 
gitimate authority,  was  held  as  fully  and 
firmly  by  sir  VVilliam  Jones,  as  by  any 
political  theorist  whatsoever  i  although 
he  had  too  much  wisdom  and  virtue  not 
to  have  abhorred  those  atrocious  viola- 
tions of  justice  and  humanityt  which 
have  so  indelibly  disgraced  the  praciicf 
of  the  French  revolutiotiists,  and  which 
were ,  constantly  deplored  by  the  true 
friends  of  liberty. 

The  other  point  is  the  state  of  his 
opinions  with  respect  to  the  christian  re- 
velation. Having  admitted  that  he  set 
.out  in  early  life  with  doubts  on  this 
i^ead,  the  biographer  ukes  imcommoo 
pains  to  prove  tnat  they  terminated  in 
settled  conviction  of  Its  truth  and  high 
importance.  We  cannot  but  think,  how- 
ever, that  he  has  laid  more  stress  than 
they  will  bear  upon  certain  dcdarations 
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cf  bU|  whichy  indeed,  amonnt  to  a  pro* 
fession  of  general  belief  in  the  divine  na- 
ture and  mission  of  Christ,  but  scarcely 
to  that  degree  of  certainty  which  the 
biographer  would  infer.  It  is  remark- 
able,  diat  a  very  sublime  prayer,  com- 
posed by  him  twelve  years  before  his 
death,  is  purely  theistical ;  and  an  epi- 
taph which  he  wrote  shortly  before  that 
event,  and  which  he  evidently  intended 
for  himself,  speaks  no  other  language,  its 
date  alone  excepted.  This  we  shallcopy 
as  a  valuable  sketch  of  the  character  he 
wished  to  be,  and  appears  really  to  have 
been. 

**  Here  was  deoosited 

the  mortal  part  ot  a  man, 

who  feared  God,  but  not  death  j 

and  niaintaiued  independence, 

but  sought  not  riches  i 

who  thought 

none  below  him  but  the  base  and  unjust, 

none  above  him,  but  the  wise  and  virtuous ; 

who  loved 

his  parents,  kindred,  friends,  country, 

with  an  ardour, 

which  was  the  chief  source  of 

all  his  pleasures  and  all  his  pains  j 

and  who,  having  devoted 

his  life  to  their  service, 

and  to 

the  improvement  of  his  mind, 

resisued  it  cahnly, 

giving  glory  to  his  Creator, 

wishing  peace  on  earth, 

and  with 

good- will  to  all  creatures, 

on  the  (twenty-seventh)  day  of  (April)    ' 

iu  the  year  of  our  blessed' Redeemer, 

one  thousand  seven  hundred  (and  mnetxt^ 

Jour.r 

The  truth  probably  was,  that  the  evi- 
dence  for  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  reve- 
lation obtained  his  assent  as  historical 
propositions,  and  that  he  was  forcibly 
inipressed  with  the  sublime  and  pure 
morality  of  thf  latter ;  but  tliat,  with 
respect  to  its  peculiar  doctrines,  he  had 
not  been  able  to  satisfy  his  mind* 


It  is  to  be  mentioned  to  the  honour  of 
lord  Teignmouth's  candour,  that  in  his 
preface  he  has  apprised  the  reader  of  the 
discovery,  that  a  remarkable  passage  ia 
the  367th  page  of  his  Memoirs,  appear- 
ing as  the  Sanscrit  represenption  ot  the 
story  of  Noah  and  his  three  sons,  and 
which  seems  to  have  made  a  great  im- 
pression on  sir  William  Jones,  was  tlic 
forgery  of  a  learned  Hindu. 

The  appendix  of  this  volume  contains 
«« The  design  of  Britain  Discovered,  an 
heroic  poem,"  which  was  drawn  up  by 
Mr-  Jones  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  : 
*•  A  Prefatory  Discourse  to  an  Essay  oa 
the  History  of  the  1  urks  :"  and  some 
short  ori^mal  pieces  in  Latin,  Italian* 
and  English.  It  concludes  with  a  very 
elegant  tribute  to  his  menfiory  by  the 
duchess  of  Devonshire,  with  which  we 
cannot  forbear  to  decorate  our  pages. 

«*  Teignmouth,  1795. 
*'  Unbounded  learning,  thoughts  by  genius 
fram'd. 
To  guide  the  bounteous  labours  of  his 
pen. 
Distinguished  him,    whom   kindred   sages 
nam*d, 
'^  The  most  enlightened  of  the  sons  of 
men."* 

"  Uptight  through  life,    as    in  .his  death 
resigned, 
His  actions  spoke  a  pure  and  ardent  breast ; 
Faithful  to  Goa,  and  friendly  to  mankind, 
Hi^  friends  revered  hiai,  and  hit  country 
blest.  ;j 

"  Admired  and  valued  in  a  distant  land. 
His  gentle  manners  all  affection  won  ; 
The  prostrate  Hindu  own'd  his  fostering 
hand. 
And  Science  marked  him  for  her  favVite 
,    son. 

**  Regret  and  praise  the  general  voice  be* 

stows. 
And  public  sorrows  with  domcslic  blend  ; 

But  deeper  yet  must  be  the  grief  of  those. 
Who,  while  tne  sage  they  honoured,  k)v'd  the 

friend.*' 

Art.  DL  Original  Correspomknce  of  Juan  Jacques  Rousseau^  with  Mad ^  La  Tour 
De  FranqveviHef  and  M*  Du  Peyron^  Jate  Burgher  of  NeufchateU  Translated  from 
the  French.     2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  695. 


THESE  letters  will  give  more  plea- 
sure to  the  enemies  than  to  the  friends 
of  Ilousseau.  Enemies,  indeed,  he  has  now 
none,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  for 
his  day  of  warfare  is  over,  and  his  gene- 
ration past  away. 

The  correspondence  with  Madame  la» 
Tour  de  Franqueville  began  in  a  very 
fwveli»b  way ;  the  word  romantic  should 


be  kept  for  a  better  meaning.  Two  la- 
dies being  delighted  with  the  Nouvello 
Heloise,  thought  proper  to  assume  the 
name  of  Clara  and  Julia;  and  Clara 
writes  to  Rousseau,  whom  she  had  nev^r 
seen,  to  tell  him  this,  and  to  intreat  him 
to  enter  into  a  correspondence,  with  tH^ 
divine  creature,  who  is  her  friend.  **  I 
have  insisted  wichber,'' she  saysi  *<  that  the 
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soul  of  Julfa  lives  in  her  frame.  With 
the  exception,  however,  of  Julia's  fault, 
and  all  who  know  how  to  estimate  her 
maintain  tlw»  same.  This,  from  excess 
of  modesty,  she  refuses  to  admit ;  and, 
with  a  sublime  candour,  whjch  but  cha- 
raoterises  her  the  more,  assures  us  that, 
to  resemble  Julia  in  every  thin^,  she 
%vould  even  have  committed  her  fault ; 
and  that  she  is  no  otherwise  sure  of  not 
committing  such  a  fault,  than  because 
no  such  man  as  St.  Preux  is  to  be  found, 
supposing,  however,  she  were  not  a  m.ar- 
ried  woman.'  *  This  reply  produces  a  let- 
ter from  Julia  herself,  which,  in  its  turn, 
compliments  Clara.  Rousseau  suspects 
that  this  comes  from  some  man,  who 
designs  to  make  a  fool  of  him  ;  this  sus- 
picion is  removed,  and  the  correspon- 
dence goes  on,  with  various  interruptions 
on  ^he  part  of  the  gentleman,  who  some- 
times is  pleased  by  the  ardour  which  the 
letters  express  ;  and  at  other  times,  feels 
tliat  the  whole  business  is  very  ridiculous, 
and  wishes  to  break  it  off.  He  succeeds 
in  affronting  Clara,  and  making  Julia 
condescend  to  use  her  own  christian 
name.  She  continues  the  correspondence. 
Rousseau,  in  one  of  his  better  humours, 
says, "  if  you  are  a  woman,  you  should 
so  demonstfate  yourself  to  my  eyes,  I  in- 
cline to  believe,  that  your  face  occasions 
xne  as  much  torment  as  if  I  had  seen  it. 
If  you  will  not  describe  your  person  to 
rne,  at  least  give  me  some  account  of 
your  dress,  that  my  imagination  may  fix 
on  something  I  shall  be  sure  belongs  to 
you ;  and  that  I  may  pay  my  devotions 
to  the  person  who  wears  your  gown, 
without  a  breach  of  fidelity  to  you."  , 
To  this  the  lady  feplies  minutely  : 

*«  However  I  may  dc=irrlbc  my  features  to 
'  yo|i  with  exactness,  it  will  still  Ihj  impossible 
tq  give  you  an  idea  of  their  collective  expres- 
sion :  lliis  defect  I  know  not  how\o  remedy ; 
1  can  only  substitute  my  concern  in  itb  place. 
With  respect  to  my  fissure,  1  need  leave  no- 
thir^P  tq  your  iuiaginr^tiou.  To  begin  then  : 
I  mt*asuTC  in  my  shoes,  which  have  heels  of 
moderate  height,  four  feet,  nine  inches,  ten 
lines,  in  stature;  *  of  embonpoint  1  have  just 
fis  much  as  is  desirable.  My  face,  thanks  tq 
the  small-pox,  witli  which  I  am  slightly 
njarkcd,  has  less  fairness  than  the  rest  of  my 
person  ',  but  it  is  not,  for  all  this,  much  amiss 
tor  a  brunette.  Its  contour  is  a  perfect  oval, 
and  its  profile  pleasing.  My  hair  is  dark,  and 
graceful  in  its  growth  ;  my  forehead  rather 
nigh,  and  of  a  rej5ular  form;  my  cyc- 
|>rows  black,  and  arc  tied ;  my  eyes  arc  of  a 


dark-blue  colour,  larg*,  and  nromtnent ;  tkt 
pupil  small »  and  the  eyelashes  black  ;  my 
nose  neither  large  nor  delicate,  nor  short  nor 
long: — is  not  an  aquiline ;  notwithstandiog 
which,  it  contributes  to  mv  having  some- 
what of  the  physiognomy  or  an  eagle  ;  my 
mouth  is  small,  bat  not  deficient  in  ouiiine : 
my  teeth  are  clean,  white,  and  regular ;  mv 
chin  is  agreeably  formed,  and  my  neck  well 
turned,  though  rather  short ;  my  arms,  hands, 
fingers,  and  even  my  nails,  are  such  as  a 
painter  might  take  for  models.  Let  pe  now 
attempt  to  describe  my  physiognomy,  since, 
thanks  to  my  stars,  I  am 'fortunate' enough 
to  have  one.  It  announces  more  of  tran- 
quillity than  gaiety,  more  kindness  than  mild- 
ness, more  vivacity  than  malice,  more  soul 
than  understandings  My  look  is  conciliating; 
mv  manners  are  unaffected,  and  my  smile  is 
genuirte.  From  this  picture,  which'  is  never- 
theless a  strong  likeness,  you  will  suppose 
mc  as  beautiful  as  an  angel :  this  assuredly 
wguld  be  a  mistake;  my  face  is  precisely  one 
of  those  one  looks  at  twice.  I  nave  now  to 
speak  of  another  article,  which,  in  my  opi- 
nion, is  too  closely  connected  with  the  per- 
son to  be  omitten,  and  which  you  yourself 
have  not  disdained  to  mention  :  it  is  my  man- 
ner of  dressing.  In  common,  my  hair  is  the 
only  ornament  of  my  head  ;  I  dress  it  as  ne- 
gligently as  possible,  and  add  no  embellish- 
ment whatever  ;  and^  to  confess  the  truth,  I 
am  vain  of  my  hair  to  an  excess,  that  is  ab- 
solute weakness.  As  I  am  modest  in  my 
habits,  and,  in  my  temj>erament,  susceptibfe 
of  cold,  1  shew  less  of  my  person  than  any 
other  woman  of  my  age  :  nothing  in  my  ap- 
parel deserves  the- name  of  dress.  On  this 
day,  for  instance,  I  have  on  aga'v  satin  gown, 
Spotted  with  pink  :  this  is  not  brilliant;  but 
it  squares  to  admiration  with  my  fortune  and 
ujy  taste.  It  will  never  be  said  of  me: — as 
she  cannot  make  herself  handsome,  she  tries 
to  apjK-ar  rich.  I  wear  neither  diamonds  nor 
jewels  of  any  kind,  but  on  occasions,  of  creat 
ceremony,  or  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  others. 
This,  I  l^clievfc,  is  all  1  can  teU  you  of  the  in- 
dividual who  has  90  stronsly' excited  your 
curiosity.  If  any  feature  that  woukl  have 
been  charactorisiic  has  cseapeil  my  search, 
it  has  not  been  owing  to  my  want  of  attend 
tion." 

Rousseau's  answer  was  written  in  ^ 
chearful  mood. 

"  I  received,  madam,  almost  at  the  same 
instant,  your  present  and  youif  ponrait,  two 
articles  of  great  value  in  my  estimation:  ioasf 
much  as  the  one  proceeds  from  you,  and  tlio 
other  represents  you.  It  seems  you  are  well 
aware  ot  the  necessity  I  shall  have  for  an  al- 
manack, to  contain  tne  history  of  my  sensa- 
tions on  the  view  o,f  ypur  portrait,  and  to  re^ 
.  mind  me,  in  the  least  offensive  manner,  that 
a  man,  bora  on  the  7th  of  July,  17X2,  ca|]^^ 


•  Equal  to  about  five  feet^  two  inch^Sj,  English  qieasure. 
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Priori!?  afr^r  as  the  27t1i  of  January,   1763,- 
Hetray  an  iiiicrcst  of  so  much  curiosity,  as  to 
certain  articles,  without  the  penalty  of  con- 
stituting himself  an  old  fool.    Unfortunately, 
the  poi&on,   I  fear,  is  stronfl;er  than  the  anti- 
dote ;  and  your  letter  is  more  calculntcd  to 
make  me  forget  my  age,  thaiY  your  almanack 
to  bring  it   to  my  rfcoHcction.     No  gthet 
nisgic  had  been   necessary  to  Medea,  to  re- 
store to  youth  old  il^soft;  and  had  Aurora 
been  formed  like  you,  decreptd  Tithonus, 
groaning  beneath  disease,  would  have  stood 
in    need  of  no  further  assistance  than  the 
sight  of  her,  to  recover  the  youth  and  vigour 
he  had  iost.     But  for  me,  at  such  a  distance 
from  you,  I  eain  from  all  this  nothing  but 
res^ret'and  ridicule  ;  and  the  youth  fulness  of 
Niy  heart  is  but  an  e\'il  added  to  many  others  ; 
ior  nothing  can  be  more  ri<liculou^  than  a 
dotard  but  twenty  years  old.     In  the  next 
place,  I  would    not  for    the  worid  expose 
myself  in  future  to  the  view  of  that  face  of  a 
perfect  oval ;  and  that  is  not  the  part  the 
least  feir  of  the  person  to  whom  it  oelongs. 
I  should  be  in  constant  dread,  that  certain 
pink  spots  on  the  grey  sntii*.  would  become 
transparent;  and  that,'  to  be  the  better  judge 
of  the  f;iirne5S  of  your  face,  I  might,  spite 
of  the  chilliness  you  mention,  be  tempted  to 
seek  for  objects  of  comparison  through  a 
thousand  safeguards, 

"  Come  per  aqua  o  per  chri«talIo  liuiero, 
Trapassail  rag;^io  e  n'ol  di\idc  o  parte; 
Per  cntro  il  chiuso  uianto  osa  il  pcnsiuro. 
Si  penetrar  nella  vicuta  parte.* 

"  But  let  us,  madam,  for  a  moment,  aban- 
don your  face  and  person,  which  it  ill  becomes 
an  imagination  fifty  ye^^rs  old  to  profane,  lo 
say  something  of  thecharming physiognomy, 
that  cannot  fail  to  aecjuire  you  friends  among 
persons  of  every  age,  and  which  is«ihe  surest 
indication  (hat  you  possess  a  heart  formed 
eternally  to  preserve  them.  It  will  not  be 
mv  fault,  if  it  be  not.the  means  ofco-npleting 
M'hat  your  letters  had  sosubbtaiitiail)  hr^uii ; 
and  it  I  do  not  entertain  for  you,  *]lmu^  ilie 
rest  of  rnyHfe,  an  attachment  worthy  tli«»  ex- 
cellence of  your  character.  What  saii^fuc- 
t'*on  shall  I  not  experience  to  hear  pronoun- 
eod,   by  so  pretty  a  mouth,  all  the  obliging 


ing 
things  you  Have  written  to  nic;  and  to  r<\'id 
ij>  a  pair  of  dark-blue  cys,  (r\i\^*i\  with 
black  eyelashes,  the  friendship  you  a-.ow  to- 
ward me!  Tills  same  friendship  Imposes  un 
me  duties  I  willingly  fulfil ;  and  if  my  age 
render  adulation  ndicuiotis,  it  is  no  less  an 
apology  for  sincerity.  I  readily  forgive  you 
for  idoiibing  the  beautiful  hair  you  describe  ; 
and;  even  ut  this  dii>tance,  in  some  measure 
partake  of  that  idolatry:  but  my  approbation 
of  your  manner  of  wearing  it,  must  depend 
on  a  question  one  dares  not  put  to  your  si*x. 
I  will,  notwithsundiug,  propose  it  to  you.-— 
JJow  old  are  yuu  V* 


The  correspondence  continneJ sixteen* 
years,  during  all  which  time  the  parties 
onlv  saw  eacn  other  thrice.  Rousseati* 
broke  it  off  in  :i  way,  which  can  only  be' 
accounted  for  by  his  unhappy  malady.' 
One  interesting  anecdote  occurs  in  these 
letters.     It  is  the  lady  who  writes.         ^ 

•*  Some  time  ago  two  Englishmen  of  dis* 
»  tinction  prevailed 'on  M.  Ic  Chevalier  de  Me- 
hfgau  to  accompany  them  to  Montn^orenciit. 
to  shew  ihem  the  house  you  had  occupied  in 
that  place.     (Be  il  known  these  Englisnmen, 
US  is  the  custom  of  their  nation,  di(?not  first 
pay  a  visit  to  their  friend.)     The  party  set  out 
on  Sunday,  the  twenty- fifth  of  September, 
and  scarcely  were  theygot  into  the  town  of 
Montmorenci,  than  som^e  of  the  inhahitanu* 
recollecting  they  hid  seen  M.  Mebegan  visit 
'at  your  house,  assembled  together  some  other 
persons,  and  he  found  himself  in  the  midst 
of  these  kind-hearted  peasants,  who  gathered 
round   him  to  inquire  eagerly  after   your 
health.     Ah,  sir  I  how  is  your  friend  *«  health 
now  ?  said  one.    Wc  had  a  great  loss  in  him, 
said  another :  he  was  so  charitable,  he  was  a 
father  to  us  all;  he  gave  us  wine  when  we 
stood  in  need  of  it,  and  there  was  no  good  he 
did  not  do  us,  said  a  third.     Another  added/ 
he  was  our  advocate  with  my  lord,  the  Ma- 
reschal ;  in  him  we  have  lost  our  all !  We 
shall  regret  him  to  our  latest  hour  I  The  wor- 
thy creatures  then  shed  tears;  and  neither 
M.  Mebegan  nor  his  companions  could  re-- 
frain  from  shedding  them  also.    The  emo- 
tion of  the  strangers  was,  however,  soon  sus- 
|)ended  by  a  sequel  they  did  not  expect;  and 
ai  which  you  no  doubt  will  be  as  much  sur- 
prisetl  as  they  were.     It  is  not  at  all  astonish- 
mg,  said  they,  that  this  good  M.  Kousseau 
should  be  so  treated,  for  Ar  /oidjoriuficn.  All 
this  needs  no  comment,  and  >\ell  desenes, 
my  friend,  the  statue  mentioned  in  your  letter 
to  the  archbishop.     But  this  isnot'all :  when 
the  strangers  retumetl  to  their  inn,  M.  Me- 
began nRMilioned  what  they  had  hoard  to  the 
landlord,  who  informed  Inm.  that  the  very 
sanie   thing  had  hippened  to  every  person^ 
piissiiuj;  liiat  way,  ano  known  to  tliosc  pea- 
sants tor  your  acquaintance  ;  that  the  love 
and  vencniion  entertained  for  you  by  all  the 
iidiolutants  was  not  to  he  imagined ;  and  that, 
if  you  had  be<'n  inclined  to  protit  bv  their 
zeal,  then*  was  not  otie  that  would  not  ha\e 
sacrificed  himself  for  you.'* 

The  letters  to  M.  du  Peyron  incluJe 
those  which  were  written  from  England, 
when  Rousseau's  derangement  seems  lOs 
have  been  at  its  height. 

There  is  nothing  in  these  volumes  that 
can  repay  the  reader  for  the  time  spent  m 
perusing  them.     We  have  never  seen  a , 


•  As  rays  of  li^ht  pass  throur/h  water  and  crystal  without  obstruction,  so  do  the  thrnyhij 
pniciratc  tb*-  uuM  sirr^t  n^cej'iMcIri,  and  ate  by  no  limits  5tay«»d* 
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Peter's  toe-nail ;  but  if  k  were  ascertain- 
ed that  they  were  genuine,  he  must  be  a 
very  jpuritanlcal  collector  who  would 
not  give  them  a  place  in  his  cabinet. 


more  worthless  correspondency ;  still  the 
correspondence  of  'such  a  man  as  Rous- 
ffatt>  worthless  as  in  itself  it  may  be» 
xpust  be  regarded  as  a  literary  relic.  We 
would  not  worship  the  parings  of  St. 

Art.   X»     Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Darwin^  chiefly  during  his  RenJenee  <a  Lich^ 
fold  I  with  Jnecdotee  of  his  Friends ,  and  Criticisms  on  his  Writings,  By  Anna  Seward. 
»V0.  pp.  430. 

evi table  impression  it  made  might  oot  always 
be  pleasant  to  individual  self-love.  Conscious 
of  great  native  elevation  above  the  ^eral 
standard  of  intellect,  he  became,  early  ui  lif?, 
sore  upon  opposition,  whether  in  argument 
or  conduct ;  and  always  revenged  it  by  sar- 
casm of  very  keen  ed^.  Nor  was  he  lei» 
impatient  of  the  sallies  of  egotism  and  vanity, 
even  when  tliev  were  in  so  slight  a  degree, 
that  strict  politeness  would  rather  tolerate 
than  ridicule  them.  Dr.  Darwin  seldom 
failed  to  present  their  caricature  in  jocose, 
but  wounding  irony.  If  these  ingredients 
of  colloquial  despotism  were  discernible  in 
univorn  existence,  they  increased  as.it  ad- 
vanced, fed^  by  an  ever  growing  reputaiiun 
within  and  without  the  jiale  of  medicine. 

'*  Extreme  was  his  scepticism  to  human 
trnth.  From  that  cause,  he  often  disregarded 
the  accounts  his  patients  gave  of  themiiclve^, 
and  rather  chos§  to  collect  his  information  by 
indirect  inquiry,  and  by  cross-examiniog 
them,  than  from  their  voluntary  testimonv. 
That  distrust,  and  that  habit,  were  probaUy 
favourable  to  his  skill,  in  discovering  the  ori- 
gin of  diseases,  and  thence  to  his, pre-eminent 
success  in  ctt'ccting  their  cure ;  but  they  iu»- 
prcssed  his  mind,  and  tinctured  his  conversa- 
tion, with  an  upjKircnt  want  of  confidenc* 
in  mankind,  wliicti  wnsaptto  wound  the  in- 
genuous liiul  confuling  spirit,  whether  seek- 
ing; his  mc<iical  absistance,  or  his  counsel  as  a 
friend.  Perhaps  iciis  pruncness  to  suspicioa 
minulcd  too  much  of  art  in  his  wisdom." 


A  LIFE  of  Dr.  Darwin,  by  Anna  Se- 
ward, will  excite  more  expectations  than 
the  work  itself  will  gratify.  It  con- 
tains, indeed,  something  to  amuse,  and 
something  to  interest ;  but  not  all  that 
might  have  been  hoped  from  the  cele- 
brity of  the  subject,  and  the  well  known 
and  acknowledged  talents  of  the  writer. 

The  preface  prepared  us  for  disap- 
pointment.  Miss  Seward  professes  not 
to  treat  at  large  of  that  n^uty  of  his  pro- 
fessional existence  formed  by  his  residence  at 
Lichfield^  and  merely  to  give  a  general 
view  of  that  which  passed  at  Derby.. 
For  a  full  detail  of  this  latter  half,  we 
are  referred  to  Mr.  Bilsborrow,  or  Bils- 
bury.* 

*•  Erasmus  Darwin  '\^^s  the  son  of  a  pri- 
vate genileman  near  Newark,  in  Not- 
tinghamshire r'  which  sentence,  we  sup- 
pose, implies  that  he  was  bom  there :  he 
came  to  Lichfield  to  practise  physic  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four,  in  1756.  No- 
thing is  related  of  his  previous  life,  ex- 
cept that  he  had  studied  at  Cambiidge 
and  at  Edinburgh.  The  description  of 
his  person  and  manners  at  this  time, 
though  not  free  from  the  eccentricity  of 
style  which  characterises  the  whole  book, 
has  the  great  and  rare  merit  of  making 
the  reader  almost  visually  acquainted 
with  thp  personage  it  introduces. 

*'  He  was  somewhat  above  the  middle  size ; 
his  form  athletic,  and  inclined  to  corpulence ; 
his  limbs  too  heavy  for  exact  proportion ;  the 
traces  of  a  severe  smallpox ;  features  and 
countenance  which,  when  they  were  not  ani- 
mated by  social  pleasure,  were  rather  aptur- 
nine  than  sprichtly  ;  a  stoop  in  the  shoul- 
ders, and  the  then  professional  appendage,  a 
lar^e  full-bottomed  wig,  gave,  at  thai  early 
period  of  life,  au  appearance  of  nearly  twice 
the  years  he  bore.  Florid  health,  and  the 
earnest  of  good-humour,  a  sunny  smile  on 
eiiteriug  a  room,  and  on  first  accosting  his 
ftitr.dt,  rendered,  in  his  youth,  that  exterior 
a^rtrr.hie,  to  which  beauty  and  symmetry 
had  not  bfpn  p rcriiious. 

•'  Kr  z:'.r^.  rVd  extremely  ;  but  whatever 
he  said,  w :.  '\x  gravely  or  in  jest,  was  al- 
ways well  ..   ..I  waiting  for,  though  the  in- 


Dr.  Darwin,  during  all  the  first  part 
of  bis  medical  career,  abstained  from 
poetry,  prudently  preferring  the  advan- 
tages of  professional  fame ;  he  was  warn- 
ed by  the  fate  of  Armstrong  and  A  ken- 
side,  names  which  we  couple  as  phy- 
sicians, not  as  men,  or  moralists,  or  poets. 
His  outset  was  fortunate  :  a  man  of  f&r- 
tune  in  the  neighbourhood  was  saved  by 
him,' after  he  had  been  given  over  by  an 
able  physician:  this  immediately  intro- 
duced him  to  extensive  practice.  He 
now  married ;  and  for  thirteen  years,  till 
the  untimely  death  of  his  wife,  seems  to 
have  been  a  happy  and  excellent  husband. 
Among  his  friends,  at  this  time,  the 
nanies  appear  of  Kier,  Boulton,  Watt, 
Day,  and  Edgeworth,  who  will  all  be 
remembered  by  posterity.  The  very  sin- 


•  The  n&oie  ii  8;.ilt  bo-h  7.'^yz  19  this  volume* 
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mlar  domestic  history  of  Thomas  Day, 
forms  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
▼olume.  Miss  Seward  says,  that  it  has 
been  unaccountably  omitted  hy  the  gen« 
tleman  who  wrote  his  life  :  we  can  ac- 
count for  the  omission.  There  is  a  want 
of  delicacy,  and  even  of  decorum,  in  pub- 
lishing so  much  of  the  private  history  of 
the  living  as  appears  in  this  narrative ;  it 
is  gratifying  public  curiosity  at  the  ex« 
pence  of  private  feeling.  What  woman 
IS  there  who  does  not  teel  a  natural  and 
proper  indignation,  if  she  knows  that  the 
secret  history  of  her  life,  her  courtship 
and  her  marriage,  and  her  distresses,  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  tea-table  tiuie- 
tattle  ?  but  to  publish  such  anecdotes  in 
an  authenticated  form  is  violating  the 
sacredness  of  private  life.  It  is  easier  to 
justify  Mr.  Kier  for  having  omitted  this 
history,  in  a  work  whereof  it  would  have 
been  made  an  important  part,  than  to 
excuse  Miss  Seward  for  unnecessarily  in- 
serting it  among  the  memoirs  of  Dr. 
Darwm. 

Some  characteristic  anecdotes  of  Dr. 
Darwin  are  now  recorded.  He  once 
thought  inoculation  f«r  the  measles 
might  materially  soften  the  disease,  and, 
after  the  example  of  lady  Wortley,  he 
made  the  trial  in  his  own  family  upon 
two  of  his  children.  Each  had  the  dis- 
ease so  severely*  that  he  never  repeated 
the  experiment.  His  eldest  son  had  con- 
tracted from  the  father  a  habit  of  stam- 
merin^ :  he  sent  him  abroad,  believing 
that,  m  the  pronunciation  of  a  foreign 
language,  he  would  be  less  likely  to  hesi- 
tate, than  in  speaking  those  words  and 
sentences  at  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  stumble.  The  remedy  was  success- 
ful. 

*•  Dr.  Darwin  was  conversing  with  a  bro- 
ther botanist*  concerning  the  plant  kalmia, 
then  a  jost  imported  stranger  in  our  green- 
houses and  garuens.  A  lady,  who  was  pre- 
sent, concluding  he  had  sVen  it,  whicn  in 
fact  he  had  not,  asked  the  doctor  what  were 
the  colours  of  the  plant.  He  replied,  "  Ma- 
dam, the  kalmia  has  precisely  the  colours  of 
a  seraph's  wing.**  So  fancituUy  did  he  ex- 
press his  want  of  consciousness,  respecting 
the  appearance  of  a  flower  whose  name  ana 
rareoess  were  all  he  knew  of  the  matter. 

"  Dr.  Darwin  had  a  large  company  at  tea. 
His  servant  announced  a  stranger  iJdy  and 
gentleman.  The  female  was  a  conspicuous 
figure,  ruddy,  corpulent*  and  tall,  bne  held 
bjr  the  arm  a. little,  meek-looking,  pale,  efFc- 
ininaic  man,  who,  from  his  close  adherence 
to  the  side  of  the  lady,  seemed  to  coasitltr 
lii^^If  34  undei  her  protection. 


^  "  Dr.  Darwin,  I  seek  you,  not  as  a  physli 
ctan,  but  as  a  belle  esprit.  I  make  thi» 
husband^  of  mine,"  and  she  looked  down 
with  a  side  glance  upon  the  animal,  **  treat 
me  every  summer  with  a  tour  through  one 
of  the  liritish  counties,  to  explore  whatever 
it  contains  worth  the  attention  of  ingeni- 
ous people.  On  arriving  at  the  several  inns 
in  our  route,  I  always  search  out  the  man 
of  the  vicinity  who  is  most  distinguished 
for  his  genius  and  taste,  and  introduce  my- 
self, that  he  may  direct,  as  the  objects  of 
our  examination^  whatever  is  curious  in 
nature,  art,  or  science.  LichBeld  will  be 
our  head -quarters  during  several  days. 
Come,  doctor,  whither  must  we  go  ?  Wnat 
must  we  investigate  to-morrow,  and  the 
next  day,  and  the  next?  here  are  my  ta-» 
bkts  and  pencil." 

*'  You  arri\e,  madam,  at  a  fortunate  June- 
ture.  To-nK)rro\v  you  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  surveying  an  annual  exhibition 
perfectly  worth  your  attention.  To-mOr- 
row,  madam,  you  will  go  to  Tutbury  biUl- 
runninff." 

'  *•  The  satiric  laugh  with  which  he  stam- 
mered out  iiie  last  word,  more  keenly  point- 
ed this  sly,  yet  broad,  rebuke  to  the  vanity 
of  her  speech.  She  had  been  up  amongst 
the  bougtis,  and  little  expected  they  would 
break  under  her  so  suddenly,  and  with  so  lit- 
tle mercy.  Her  Urge  features  swelled,  and 
her  eyes  flashed  with  anger — *«  I  was  recom- 
mended to  a  man  of  genius,  and  I  find  him 
insolent  and  ill  bred.** — ^Then,  gathering  up 
her  meek  and  alarmed  husband,  whom  she 
had  loosed  when  she  first  spoke,  under  the 
shadow  of  her  broad  arm  and  shoulder,  she 
strutted  out  of  the  room. 

"  After  the  departure  of  this  curious  cou- 
ple, his  guests  told  their  host  he  had  been, 
very  unmerciful.  I  chose,  replied  he,  to 
avenge  the  cause  of  the  little  man,  whose  no- 
thingness was  so  ostentatiously  displayed  by 
his  taciy-wirc.  Her  vanity  has  had  a  smart 
emetic.  If  it  abates  the  symptoms,  she  will 
have  reason  to  thank  her. physician,  who  ad- 
ministered without  hope  of  a  fee." 

On  one  occasion  Dr.  Darwin  was 
inclined  to  try  the  transfusion  of  blood. 
Lady  Northesk,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
dying  of  hemorrhage,  was  to  have  been 
the  subject;  and  Nli'ss  Sewartl  otferrd  to 
supply  the  blood  from  her  own  veins ; 
the  whole  account  is  exceedingly  inte- 
resting. Darwin  did  not  make  the  experi- 
ment :  *«  if  she  die,"  said  he, "  the  world 
wiH  say  I  killed  lady  Northesk,  though 
the  London  and  Bath  physicians  have 
pronounced  her  case  hopeless,  and  sent 
her  home  to  expire."  The  experiment 
was,  indeed,  too  hazardous,  from  the  dif- 
ficulty of  constructing  a  machine,  except 
in  extreme  cases;  and  he  saved  his  'pa- 
tient, by  changing  the  system  of  nutri- 
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tious  food,  gravy,  jellies,  and  strong 
wines,  for  milk,  vegetables,  arid  fruit. 

The  Zoonomia  was  begun  in  1771- 
•Every  young  professor  of  medicine,  says 
Miss  Seward,  if  God  has  given  him  com- 
prehension, assiduity,  and  energy,  should 
devote  his  nights  and  days  to  studying 
this  great  woric.  It  will  teach  him  more 
than  the  pages  of  Galen  and  Hippocrates, 
than  schools  and  universities  know  to 
impart  I  As  this  lady  cannot  be  supposed 
to  be  very  deeply  versed  in  physical  sci- 
ence, this  advice  will  do  little  mischief  at 
Edinburgh.  On  what  she  does  under- 
stand, she  usually  writes  entertainingly, 
and  often  well.  Her  remarks  on  instinct, 
in  opposition  to  Dr.  Darwin's  foolish 
chapter,  are  thoroughly  convincing. 

The  Lichfield  botanical  society, 
which  published  a  translation  of  the  sys- 
tem of  Linnaeus,  and  communicated  with 
the  periodical  publications,  never  con- 
sisted of.  more  members  than  its  three 
founders,  Darwin,  sir  Brooke  Boothby, 
and  a  Mr,  Jackson  ;  yet,  more  literary 
society  was  then  to  be  found  in  Lichfield 
than  any  provincial  town  could  boast  of. 
Mts«  Seward  notices  Dr.  Johnson's  total 
silence  as  to  Darwin,  and  the  frequent 
hints  of  the  intellectual  barrenness  of  his 
native  place,  in  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale. 
These  extraordinary  men  mutually  dis- 
liked each  other ;  their  difference  of  opi- 
nion upon  the  most  imporunt  subjects 
would  alone  have  produced  this.  Dar- 
win must  have  despised  Johnson's  super- 
stition, as  Johnson  would,  on  his  part, 
abhor  Darwin's  impiety.  The  intole* 
ranee  of  Johnson's  manner,  and  his  great 
colloquial  superior! ty»  operated  as  an- 
other cause.  Crippled  as  he  was  in 
utterance,  it  was  impossible  that  Darwin 
could  contend  with  him  in  argument ; 
and  feeling  himself,  as  Miss  Seward 
''justly  observes,  at  least  his  equal  in  ge- 
nius, and  his  superior  in  science,  he  was 
too  intellectually  great  to  be  his  humbk 
listener,  and  tlierefore  shunned  him,  on 
having  experienced  what  manner  of  man 
he  Was. 

The  origin  of  the  Botanic  Garden  »$ 
connected  with  a  very  singular  anecdote. 

**  About  the  year  1777 j  Dr.  Danvin  pur- 
chased a  little,  wild,  umbraKcous  valley,  a 
mile  from  Lichfield ,  amongst  the  only  rocks 
which  nei>;hbour  that  city  so  nearly.  It  was 
irrtguous  from  various  springs,  and  swampy 
from  their  plenitude.  A  mossy  fountain,  of 
the  purest  and  coldeat  water  imaginable,  had, 
bear  a  century  bark,  induced  the  inhabitants 
•f  Lich^cld  to  build  a  cold  |>9th  in  th^  bo- 


som of  the  vale.  That,  till  the  doctor  took 
It  into  his  possession,  was  the  only  mark  of 
human  industry  which  could  be  found  in  the 
tangled  and  sequestered  scene. 

<'  One  of  its  native  features  had  long  ex- 
cited the  attention  of  the  curious, — a  rock 
which,  in  the  central  depth  of  the  glen,  drops 
perpetually  about  three  times  in  a  minuif. 
Aquatic  plants  border  its  ton,  and  branch 
from  its  fissures.  No  lengtn  of  summer 
drought  alxites,  no  rains  increase  its  humi- 
dity, no  frost  conceals  iis  droppings.  The 
dooior  cultivated  tliis  spot ; 

«*  And  paradise  was  opened  in  the  wild.** 

"In  some  parts  he  widened  the  brook  into 
snjall  lakes,  that  mirrored  the  valley  ;  in 
others,  he  taught  it  to  wind  between  shrub- 
by margins.  Not  only  with  trees  of  various 
growth  did  he  adorn  the  borders  of  the  foun- 
tain, the  brook,  and  the  lakes,  but  with  va- 
rious classes  of  plants,  uniting  the  Linniean 
science  with  the  charm  of  landscape. 

**  For  the  Naiad  of  the  founuin,  be  wrote 
the  following  inscription : 

"  SKBCH  OP  A  WATER  NTMFH. 

*«  If  the  meek  flower  of  bashful  dye. 
Attract  not  thy  incurious  eye ; 
If  the  sofi  murmuring  ril!  to  rest, 
Encharms  not  thy  tumultuous  breast. 
Go  where  ambition  lures  the  vain. 
Or  avarice  barters  peace  for  gain  V* 

While  Darwin  was  ornamenting  this 
spot,  which  had  always  been  Miss  Se- 
ward's favourite  scene,  he  restrained  her 
from  visiting  it.  It  was  his  intention  to 
accompany  her  on  her  first  visit ;  but  he 
was  called  away  into  the  country,  and 
she  therefore  went  there  alone, 

"  She  took  her  tablets  and  pencil,  and, 
seated  on  a  fiower  bank,  in  ttie  midst  of  that 
luxuriant  retreat,  wrote  the  following  lines, 
while  the  sun  was  gilding  the  clen,  and  while, 
birds  of  every  plume  poured  tncir  song  from 
the  boughs. 

*•  O,  Come  not  here  ye  proud,  whose  breasts 
infold 

Th'  insatiate  wish  of  glor}-,  or  of  gold ; 

O  come  not  ye,  whose  oranded  foreheads 
wear 

Th'  eternal  frown  of  envy,  or  of  care  j 

For  you  no  Dryad  deck's  her  fragrant  bow* 
ers, 

For  you  her  sparkling  urn  no  Naiad  pours ; 

Unmark'd  by  you  lip;ht  graces  skim  the  green, 

And  hovering  Cupids  aim  their  shafts  un- 
seen. 

"  But  thou,  whose  mind,  tlie  well-attempcrM 

ray 
Of  taste  and  virtue  lights  with  purer  day ; 
Whose  finer  sense  each  soft  vibration  owns. 
Mute  and  unfeeling  to  discordant  tones ; 
Like  the  fair  flower  that  spreads  its  lucid  form 
To  meet  the  sun,  b\it  shins^it  to  the  storm  t 
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For  thee   my  borders  nurse  the  glowing 

wreath* 
My  fountains   murmur*   and    my  zephyrs 

breathe; 
My  |>atnted  birds  their  vivid  plumes  unfold. 
And  insect  armies  wave  their  wings  of  gold. 

"  And  if  with  thee  some  hapless  maid  should 

stray. 
Disastrous  love  companion  of  her  way, 
O  lead  her  timid  steps  to  yonder  sjlade. 
Whose  weeping  rock  incumbent  alders  shade! 
There,  as  meek  evening  wakes  the  temperate 

breeze. 
And  moon -beams  glimmer  through  the  trcm- 

blinz  trees ; 
The  rills  that  gurgle  round  shall  sooth  her 

ear, 
The  weeping  rock  shall  mimlier  tear  for  tear  j 
And  as  sad  Philomel,'  alike  forlorn, 
Sinp^s  to  the  niglit,  reclining  on  her  thorn  ; 
While,  at  sweet  intervals,  each  falling  note 
Sighs  in  the  gale,  and  whispers  round  the 

grot. 
The  sister-woe  shall  calm  her  aching  breast. 
And  softest  slumbers  steal  her  cares  to  rest. 

«  Thus  spoke  the  Genius,*  as  he  stept  along  > 

And  bade  these  lawns  to  peace  and  truth  be- 
long: 

Down  the  steep  slopes  he  led,  with  modest 
skill. 

The  grassy  path-way,  and  the  vagrant  rill; 

Stretched  o*er  the  marshy  vale  the  willowy 
mound, 

Wbere  shines  the  lake  amid  the  cultured 
ground ; 

Raised  thp  young  woodland,  smoothed  the 
wavy  green, 

And  gave  to  beauty  all  the  quiet  scene. 

*•  O!  may  no  ruder  step  these  bowers  pro- 
fane. 
No  midnight  wassailers  deface  the  plain  ; 
And  when  the  tempests  of  the  wint*ry  day 
Blow  golden  autumn's  varied  leaves  a'way. 
Winds  of  the  north,  restrain  your  icy  gales. 
Nor  chill   the  bosom  of  tiicse  uallowkd 

VALbS 1 

•*  When  Miss  Seward  gave  this  little  poem 
to  Dr.  Darwin,  he  seemed  pleased  with  it, 
and  said,  "  I  shall  send  it  to  the  periodical 
publications;  but  it  ousht  to  form  the  ex- 
ordium of  a  great  work.  The  Linnaean 
sv<tem  is  unexplored  noetic  ground,  and 
an  happy  subject  for  the  muse.  It  affords 
fine  scope  for  poetic  landscape;  it  suggests 
nieumorphoses  of  the  Ovidiao  kind,  though 
reversed.  Ovid  made  men  and  women 
into  flowers,  plants,  and  trees.  You  should 
make  Howers,  plants,  and  trees,  into  men 
and  women.  1,"  continued  he,  **  will 
write  the  notes,  which  must  be  sci- 
entific ;  and  you  shall  write  the  verse." 

*•  Miss  Seward  observed,  that,  besides  her 
Yvant  of  botanii:  knowledge,  the  plan  was 


not  strictly  proper  for  a  female  pen  ;  that  she 
felt  how  emmently  it  was  ^pted  to  the  efflo« 
rescence  of  his  own  fancy.  • . 

*•  He  objected  the  professional  danger  oi 
cominz  forward  an  acKnowledged  poet.  It 
was  pleaded  that,  on  his  first  commencing 
medical  professor,  there  might  have  been  some 
danger;  but  that,  beneath  the  unbounded 
conSdence  his  experienced  skill  in  medicine 
had  obtained  from  the  public,  all  risque  of 
injury,  by  reputation  flowing  in  upon  him 
from  a  new  source,  was  precluded,  especially 
since  the  subject  of  the  poetry,  and  still  more 
the  notes,  would  be  connected  with  patho- 
logy. 

*'  Dr.  Darwin  took  his  friend*s  advice,  and 
very  soon  began  his  great  poetic  work ;  but 
previously,  a  few  weeks  after  they  were  com- 
posed, sent  the  verses  Miss  Seward  wrote  ia 
his  I^tanic  Garden  to  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine, i&ncl  m  her  name.  From  thence  they 
were  copied  in  the  Annual  Register;  but, 
without  consulting  her,  he  had  substituted 
for  the  last  six  jines,  ei^ht  of  his  own*  He 
afterwards,  and  again  without  tlie  knowledge 
of  their  author,  made  them  the  exordium  to 
the  first  part  of  his  poem,  published,  for  cer- 
tain reasons,  some  years  alter  the  second  part 
had  ap{)eared.  No  acknowledgment  was 
made  that  those  verses  were  the  work  of  an- 
other pen.  Such  acknowledgment  ought  to 
have  been  m^de,  especially,  since  they  passed 
the  press  in  the  name  of  their  real  author. 
They  are  somewhat  altered  in  the  exordium 
to  13r.  Danvin*s  poem,  and  eighteen  lines  of 
his  own  are  interwoven  with  them/* 

We  have  transcribed  this  curious  state- 
ment in  justice  to  Miss  Seward. 

**  As  to  the  amours  of  the  plants  and 
flowers,"  says  the  authoress,  **  it  is  a  bur- 
lesque upon  morality  to  make  them  re* 
sponsible  at  its  tribunal.  The  floral  ha- 
rems do  not  form  an  imaginary,  but  a 
real  system,  which  philosophy  has  dis- 
covered, and  with  which  poetry  sports. 
The  impurity  is  in  the  imagination  of  the 
reader,  not  on  the  pares  of  the  poet." 
This  Puritanism,  which  is  thus  properly 
noticed,  originated  with  the  author  of 
the  Pursuits  of  Literature,  who,  in  some 
of  the  very  few  good  lines  which  his  sa- 
tire contains,  ridiculed  tlie  endless  jper- 
sonification  in  the  Botanic  Garden.  The 
passage  was  copied  by  a  Mr.  Polwhele, 
m  a  worthless  and  forgotten  poem.  We 
never  remember  lines  more  loathsome 
and  abominable  than  those  in  which  the 

fentleman  thought  proper  to  represent 
otany  as  a  favourite  study,  because  it 
was  obscene!  It  was  remarked  at  the 
time,  with  just  severity,  that  be  seemed 
to  be  following  the  advice  given  to  tbe 


'  By  the  Genius  of  the  place  19  meant  its  fint  cultivator.  Dr.  Parwin.         , 
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Franciscan  inBuehanan's  satire,  that  be 
6honld  taint  the  innocent  by  Ac  impnrity 

of  accusation. 

Scgnior  in  Venerem  siqua  est,  accende  mo* 

nendo. 
Pande  voluptatisque  modos  formasqae  laten- 

tcs, 
Quicrendmiue  docc  Veneris  quem    nesciat 

ubuxn. 

Here  we  believe  this  afFectaiion  of  de- 
cency ended.  Botany  has  continued  to 
be  a  favourite  pursuit  among  our  fe- 
jnalcs  ;  crim.  con.  has  not  yet  increased 
in  consequence  ;  nor  have  we  yet  heard 
tliat  tlie  society  for  the  suppression  of 
vice  has  presented  the  sexual  system  as  a 
nuisance. 

The  greater  part  of  this  volume  is  fill- 
ed with  criticisms  on  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den. It  cannot  be  said  that  Miss  Seward 
is  a  blind  admirer  of  Darwin,  for  she 
allows  that  there-  was  a  radical  defect  in 
his  poetic  system,  which  would  for  ever 
have  incapacitated  him  from  bein.ej  a 
first-rate  epic,  or  dramatic  writer.  Oc- 
casionally too  she  points  out  with  judg- 
ment, and  true  taste,  the  faults  occasion- 
ed by  this  system,  and  illustrates  them 
by  passages  upon  similar  subjects,  mani- 
festly superior,  because  they  appeal  to 
the  feeling,  and  not  to  the  fancy,  as  in 
the  description  of  a  November  evening 
by  Mr.  Lloyd,  and  that  of  the  loss  of  the 
Halsewell  in  Lewesdon  Hill.  Thus  too 
>  in  the  following  instance  : 

'*  BOTANIC  GARDEN. 

•'  And  now  the  rising  moon,  with  lustr^ 

pale, 
0>r  heaven's  dark  arcb  unfurls  her  milky 

veil. 

'!•  This  picture  is   charming:   yet  wFicn 
MD'on  fjjiints  the  same  object  thus : 

•«      ■  Now  reifins, 

«'  Full  orb'd,  ihc  moon,  and  with  more  plea- 
sant light, 
**  Shadowy,  sets  off  the  face  of  things  ;" 

the  charm  is  on  the  nerves  as  well  as  on  the 
eye.  The  mrtal  epithet,  pleasant,  excites 
s^'nsdtion,  vvhi'e  the  picturcSv^ue  epiihct,  sha- 
c/bryjias  all  the  truth,  the  grace,  and  power, 
of  liie  pencil.  It  is  that  charm  on  the  nerve$ 
to  which  Mr.  Fellowcs  so  well  applies  the 
wdid  sensation.  It  seems  a  new  term  in  cri- 
ticism, and  is  useful  to  express  \shat  pathos 
would  express  too  strongly,  and  therefore 
with  less  accuracy.  Pathos  is  the  power  of 
afiecting  the  heart;  by  sensation  is  meant 
that  of  acting  upoii  the  nerves. 

*'  Beneath  th^lr  torpor,  the  heart,  or  the 
passions,  cannot  Ic  ajlectcd;  but  the  nerves 


may  bo  Mi^keiMd  to  lively,  or^^sive  p!ftt» 
syre,  by  composition  which,  notexcitiDzany 
positive  passion,  mav  not  act  upon  tibe  man 
in  a  degree  to  justify  the  application  of  the 
word  pathetic  J  and  tor  this  gender,  tobtler, 
and  more  evanescent  influeoce,  which  almost 
imperceptibly  touches  the  passions,  vnthout 
agitating  them,  Mr.  F/s  term  is  happy." 

But  though  Miss  Seward  can  occa* 
sionally  discover  the  faults  of  this  mere- 
tripious  poetry,  she  more  frequently  mis- 
takes them  for  beauties,  as  in  the  non« 
sensical  couplet  last  quoted,  which  she 
says  exhibits  a  charming  picture.  Dar- 
win's poetical  system  has  had  a  fair  trial ; 
that  it  should  ever  be  upheld  by  a  roan 
of  more  genius,  or  more  attainments, 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected ;  and  if  it 
has  failed;  it  has  been  not  for  any  want 
of  ability  in  the  poet,  but  for  the  inherent 
absurdity  of  the  system  itself.  The  Bo- 
tanic Garden  was  a  poem  every  way 
adapted  co  excite  the  attention  and  won- 
der of  th^^  public  i  so  much  novelty,  so 
much  knowledge,  so  much  fancy  :  what 
has  been  its  fate?  it  is  now  purchased  for 
the  sake  of  the  notes,  not  of  the  poctrr, 
which  is  perhaps  read  through  once,  and 
never  again  recurred  to.  A  few  detach- 
ed passages  will  find  their  way  into 
school-books,  and  may  be  learned  as  a 
task,  but  they  are  not  calculated,  like  the 
fragments  of  Akenside  and  Cowper,  to 
impress  themselves  on  the  memory,  nor 
to  excite  any  love  for  the  author,  nor 
any  wish  to  peruse  the  whole  work.  His 
posthumous  volume,  tlie  Temple  of  Na- 
ture, found  neither  friend  nor  enemy :  it 
was  stilUbom,  and  the  world  will  leave 
it  to  repose. 

Before  Darwin  commenced  author 
himself,  he  was  hot  insensible  to  the 
merit  of  his  contemporaries,  but  after- 
wards delighted  rather  to  censure  than 
to  {>raisc  in  a  jealous  spirit,  which  tomis 
the  most  unamiable  part  of  his  charac- 
ter. Upon  his  second  marriage,  he  re- 
moved to  Derby,  and  from  that  time 
Miss  Seward  gives  only  the  outlines  of 
his  history.  The  most  remarkable  part 
is  that  relating  to  the  death  of  his  son, 
who  destroyed  himself:  it  is  said,  in  this 
volume,  that  the  doctor  exclaimed, "  poor 
insane  coward!"  and  never  afterwards 
mentioned  the  subject.  Miss  Seward  has 
since  contradicted  this  anecdote,  which 
seems  to  have  been  thought  little  honour* 
able  to  Darwin's  feelings  by  his  friends. 
For  ourselves,  instead  of  conclodtng  that 
Darwin  was  unfeeling,  bei;ause  he  be- 
trayed HOf  QVtV^rd  signs  of  sorrowj  we 
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should  applaud  hbn  for  puttbg  in  prac- 
tice that  self-command,  which  every  re» 
lieion»  and  every  philosophy,  enjoins. 
Iiis  conduct,  as  here  related,  was  con* 
sistent  with  his  principles. 

On  the  vicious  language  of  this  vo- 
lume we  shall  offer  no  remarks :  to  parti- 
cularize its  affectations  and  its  barba- 
risms would  be  a  long  and  useless  task, 
for  they  are  too  remarkable  ever  to  be 


imitated*  We  notice,  more  willingly, 
its  merits  :  the  good  sense  distinguishing 
so  many  of  the  criticisms  ;  the  poetical 
power  which  carries  us  among  the  scenes 
she  describes,  and  makes  us  familiar 
with  the  countenance  and  manners  of  the 
persons  of  her  drama,  as  well  as  with 
the  mind  ;  and  that  perpetual  presence  of 
talents  which  never  suffers  the  reader's  at- 
tention to  flag. 


Art.  XI.  Tie  Lives  of  the  Scotuh  Poets  ;  wiib  prermtnary  Dhseriations  on  the  Lit€' 
rary  History  ^  Scotland^  and  the  early  Scotsib  Drama.  By  David  Irving,  A.  M. 
2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  9i8. 


WHEN  a  man  of  singular  humour,  a 
few  years  since,  had  rendered  a  personal 
service  to  the  King,  he  was  asked  by 
Mr.  Dundas  what  could  be  done  for 
him  ?  «  Make  me  a  Scotchman,  Sir  1" 
was  his  reply,  "  and  every  thing  will 
then  follow  of  course."  Taking  up  the 
present  volume,  we  recollected  the  edi- 
tions of  Andrew  Winton  and  Thomas  of 
Ercildon,  of  Barbour  and  Blind  Harry, 
of  the  Compendious  Booke  of  Godly 
Sones,  and  even  the  Scotch  slang  and 
rtbaldry  of  Allan  Ramsay,  and  we  thought 
that  if  Chaucer  and  Pierce  Plowman 
could  speak  from  their  graves,  with  what 
propriety  each  of  these  wortJhies  might 
exclaim — Make  me  a  Scotchman,  and 
editors  will  follow  of  course.  Our 
neighbours  do  but  their  duty ;  the  re- 
proach is  to  us. 

*•  Hardly,"  says  Mr.  Pinkertcn,  *' can 
any  department  of  genius,  or  science, 
be  mentioned,  in  which  our  countrymen 
ha^e  not  gained  fame,  except  epic 
poetry,  comedy,  and  the  laborious  pro- 
vinces of  antiquities,  and  works  of  pro- 
found erudition.  If  we  add  to  these, 
painting  and  sculpture,  a  complete  list 
of  our  deficiencies  in  the  fine  arts  will  be 
given  !*'  But  though  Scotch  literature 
is  tlius  deficient  in  all  works  of  the  high- 
est class,  it  abounds  with  those  of  se- 
condar}'  value.  Their  poets,  in  parti- 
cular, hold  a  high  rank  ^  between  the 
ages  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser  they  ex- 
ceeded all  the  English  writers,  except 
only  Sackville ;  and'  since  the  general 
disuse  of  their  own  dialect  as  a  written 
language,  they  have  contributed  their' 
fair  proportion  to  our  mass  of  poetry. 

The  present  work  relates  exclusively 
to  such  poets  as  have  used  their  vernacu- 
lar dialect ;  but  there  is  prefixed  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  literary  history  of 
Scorjand,  which  enters  into  a  wider 
field.    Mr.  Irving  begins  by  controvert- 


ing the  received  opinion,  that  the  druidi- 
cal  system  existed  in  Scotland  ;  the  very 
weignty  authority  of  Mr.Ledwich  would 
induce  us  to  believe  that  druidism  was 
professed  by  all  the  Celtic  tribes,  how 
widely  soever  dispensed  ;  and  this  seems 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  facts  which  Mr. 
King  has  collected  in  his  Munimenta 
Antiqua.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  author 
is  justified  in  supposing  that  the  first 
alphabet  which  found  its  way  into  Scot- 
land was  the  Roman*  and  that  its  intro- 
duction was  coeval  with  that  of  Christia- 
nity. This  took  place  early  in  the  fifth 
century,  when  the  Southern  Picts  were 
converted  by  St.  Ninian.  **  St.  Ninian," 
says  Mr.  Irving,  *'  has  been  extolled  as 
a  man  of  singular  attainments ;  but  it 
may  reasonably  be  questioned  whetlier 
he  contributed  in  any  considerable  dt^ 
gree  to  disseminate  useful  knowledge 
among  his  converts."  This  is  a  sen- 
tence of  needless  disparagement :  Ninian 
had  been  educated  at  Rome;  he  had 
probably,  therefore,  as  much  knowledge 
as  fell  to  the  share  of  his  contemporaries ; 
and  assuredly  the  man  who  lays  the 
foundation  of  the  Gospel  among  a  sa- 
vage nation,  never  should  be  mentioned 
without  .honour.  St.  Columba  effected 
the  work  which  Ninian  had  begun  :  he 
baptized  the  King,  and*  the  people  of 
course  became  Christians ;  he  brought 
with  him  the  Culdees,  and  established 
the  monastic  system,  for  which  he  is  en- 
titled to  a  more  respectful  mention  than 
Mr.  Pinkerton  has  vouchsafed  him. 
Scotland  is  said,  after  its  conversion,  to 
have  made  rapid  advances  in  every 
branch  of  knowledge  ;  but  Mr.  Irving, 
who  is,  in  Dr.  Johnson's  sense  of  the 
phrase,  a  sturdy  moralist,  allows  that  a 
great  portion  of  the  praise  bestowed  on 
his  country  is  due  to  Ireland.  He  gives 
up  Ailred  to  the  English,  Sedulius  to  the 
Irish,    Rabanus  Maurus  .to  Germany, 
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and  Claudius  Clemens  to  Spain  ;  Scotus 
Erigena  he  also  yields  to  Ireland,  a  name 
far  ^bove  all  others  of  his  generation. 
He,  therefore,  begins  the  list  of  Scottish 
authors  with  Richard,  prior  of  St.  Vic- 
tor at  Paris,  who  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  who, 
according  to  Mair,  has  the  merit  of 
having  first  maintained  that  the  Blessed 
Virgin  was  free  from  original  sin. — 
Whether  or  not  Richard  were  the  inven- 
tor of  this  part  of  the  Catholic  mytho* 
logy,  it  certainly  proceeded  from  Scot- 
land ;  for  little  doubt  can  be  entertained 
that  Duns  Scotus,  who  established  the 
opinion,  was  a  Scotchman.  Mr.  Irving 
has  taken  some  pains  to  establish  the 
claim  of  Scotland  to  this  illustrious 
schoolman ;  whose  genius,  as  he  truly 
observes*  reflects  no  inconsiderable  lus- 
tre on  the  nation  to  which  he  belongs. 
A  portrait  of  Duns  is  said  to  have  been 
in  the  possession  of  Sir  Andrew  Bal- 
four ;  his  head,  as  represented  in  one 
of  the  seraphic  historians^  is  remark- 
able for  the  resemblance  it  bears  to  the 
ablest  metaphysician  now  living.  With 
John  Mair,  or  Major  as  his  name  is  more 
generally  written,  the  account  of  the 
scholastic  philosophers  is  terminated. 
Scotland  undoubtedly  produced  her  full 
proportion  in  number  and  in  celebrity. 

The  early  poetry  of  the  Scots  is  next 
considered.  I'he  first  specimen  produced 
is  a  Latin  Ode  upon  William  Wallace, 
said  to  have  been  written  soon  after  his 
death.  It  is  veiy  short,  and  we  may 
therefore  be  permitted  to  copy  it. 

•'  luvida  moi^b   tristi  Guliclnium  funere 
Vallam, 
Quae  curicta  loUit.  snstulit : 
£t  tantq  pro  civc/  cijuis  -,  pro  finibus  uriia 

Frigusqiic  pro  lorica  obit. 
lUe  quideui  terras,  loca  be  infeilora,   rtli- 
quit : 
At  lata  factis  ftipprimcns. 
Parte  sui  zncliore  solum  cGelumque  per- 
errat, 
Hoc  spiritu,  illud  gloria. 
At  tibi  si  inscriptum  generoso  pcetus  hor 
ncsto 
Fuisset,  hostis  proditi 
Arribus,  Angle^  iui»,  in  poenas  parclor 
tsses, 
Nee  oppiclatim  spargeres 
Mf^mbra  viri  sacrauda  adytis.    Sed  scin, 
quid  in  ista 
minanitate  viceris  ? 
Vl  Valla;  in  cunctas  or;is  spaurgantur  et 
hocas 
Laudi?Sj  tuumque  dedecQs.** 


Mr.  Irving  considers  it  as  highly  ?«• 
probable  that  the  ode  can  have  been 
composed  at  so  early  a  time  ;  yet  good 
latinity  was  more  likely  to  have  been 
produced  then,   than  a  century  later. 

The  next  specimen  is  from  a  Latia 
poem  on  the  battle  of  Otterbum,  by 
Thomas  Barry,  provost  of  Bothwell. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  multiplicity  of 
rhymes.  The  author  then  proceeds  to 
the  vernacular  poetry,  a  subject  which 
introduces  some  curious  remsffks  upon 
the  original  languages  of  Scotland— 
With  Mr.  Pinkerton,  he  inclines  to  think 
that  the  Picts  were  of  Gothic  descent, 
and  the  opinion  is  enforced  by  some 
strikin?  passages  in  the  old  historians. 
St.  CoTumba  preached  to  the  Picts  by 
an  interpreter,  but  his  language  was 
cert^nly  understood  by  the  Gael.  Bede 
says,  that,  in  his  time,  the  Gospel  was 
preached  in  five  different  languages  in 
the  islaad  of  Britain — those  of  the  Angles, 
Britons,  Scots,  Picts,  and  Romans.  It 
is  not  easy  to  elude  or  wea^ken  the  ob- 
vious inference  from  these  authorities. 
The  arfi;uments  drawn  from ,  etymology 
Mr.  Irving  has  invalidated  in  an  amusing 
but  able  manner. 

"  Beda,  observes,  that  the  Pictishnaroeof 
a  certain  place  at  the  east  end  of  Antoniou^'s 
wall  was  Peanfahel :  and  from  this  »ol!iary 
word,  Camden  and  Innes  have  supposed  that 
an  argument  niav  be  derived  in  proof  of  the 
identity  of  ilic  Welch  and-  Piclisn  Ijngua^. 
in  the' Welch,  they  have  aflirmed,  thi?  com- 
pound term  siijnlfies  the  head  of  the  waif: 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  bdeii  very  con- 
fidently asserted,  tliat  the  Welch  tongue 
coni.iins  no  Mich  vords  as  pcan  and  faheL 
i^utif  it  were  even  admitted,  that  pea.'i/ttkel 
id  cither  a  siuinlc  or  a  coutpound  term,  which 
may  be  traced  in  both  ianj;uugcs,  no  impor- 
t.'uu  conclusion  could  thencu  Ik  deduced. 
Tht;  same  cunibtnations  of  letters  may  often 
be  foiuid  in  languages  which  have  disiluct 
ori;^ius.  Scribest  cnvr.  Mm*,  cur^  villi's^  are 
either  Latin  or  English,  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  pronounced.  Th« 
letters  a,  m,  a,  /,  may  cither  signify  a  mat  or 
hejoves.  llie  Italian  pronoun  e^'b'no  might. 
In  a  Scottish  song,  be  commodiously  trans* 
formed  into  Exlin-O.  The  Greek  word  kIs 
and  the  French  nous  are  formed  by  the  same 
arrangelucnt  of  the  same  letters :  but  are  we 
thence  authorised  to  conclude,  that  Greek 
aud  French  aredialects  of  the  same  language? 
Pliny  suppojtes  the  Celtic  ^ord  Druid  to  be 
derived  from  l^s  an  oak;  as  if  those  who,  in 
all  probability,  never  heard  of  tlie  Greeks  or 
their  language,  should  have  applied  to  such 
a  source.  Yet  this  etymology  is,  perhaps,  a« 
correct  as  that  of  Cauidcn  and  Inoes.  .Dr. 
Olbsonj  in  one  of  his  notes  on  tlic  P©/f«»* 
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Middiniot  affords  another  illus^tton  of  the 
danger  of  relying  too  much  on  etymological 
conjectures. 

Inciini  Harlot  cunctis  tonare  Baiellum, 
"The  origin  of  the  word  harlai,  he  remarks, 
must  be  traced  to  the  Icelandic  Aar<//^a«  or, 
by  contraction  Aar/a  ;  perquiLm,  vaidi,  for- 
titer.  According  to  this  notion,  the  verse 
must  be  interpreted,  •*  He  begins  to  summon 
them  to  the  hardy  fight."  But  its  real  signi- 
fication is,  "  He  b^ins  to  play  a  Scottish 
tune  called  The  htUtle  ofHarlawr  The  fol- 
lowing wretched  epigram  on  Erasmus  is  the 
Production  of  an  obscure  poet  named  Thomas 
Vujean : 

"  That  thou*rt  a  man,  each  of  thy  learnM 

works  shews : 
Bat  yet  thy  name  tdls  us  thou  wast  a 
mouse. 

'•■  Dr.  Duport,  in  an  epigram  on  Andrew 
Mdvin,  has  displayed  the  same  elegance  of 
taste:  "^ 

Qui  non  Mel,  sed  fel,  non  vinum  das,   sed 

acetum, 
Qu^    male    tam   belli    nominis    omen 

habes  T* 

''These  are  rare  illustrations  of  the  plastic 
fialure  of  etymology.  Of  the  impropriety 
of  drawing  from  the  consideration  of  de- 
tached words  extensive  conclusions  with 
regard  to  the  history  of  languages,  I  shall 
subjoin  a  remtirkable' cxemnlitication,  ••  The 
Holy  Scripture,"  savs  I>.  Bcnilcy,  **  informs 
us,  that  Laban,  ine  Syrian,  wlien  he  made 
a  league  with  his  son-in-law,  Jacob,  called 
the  heap  of  stones  that,  after  the  custom  of 
those  times,  was  erected  for  a  memorial  of 
it,  J^^ar  SakdtUha,  The  heip  of  witness : 
whicn,  we  are  sure,  from  the  Syriac  versions 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  coniirtucd 
to  be  pure  and  vulgar  Syriac  for  20(>U  years/' 
iy?  the  permanency  of  the  Svriac  language, 
I>r.  Benllcvsetms  to  rtn;:ird  tins  circumstance 
as  a  convmcing  proof.  I^et  us  apply  lliis 
canon  of  criticism  lo  another  subject.  The 
second  and  seventh  verses  of  the  dirge  com- 
posed on  the  de;itli  of  Kina  Alexander, 
scarcely  differ  in  a  single  wor;l  from  the  Scoi- 
ibli  of  the  present  day.  This  circumstance, 
according  to  Dr.  Bentlcy's  scheme,  ought  to 
convince  us,  that  the  language  of  Scotland 
lias  continued  pure  and  unmixed  for  tho 
s})ace  of  five  hundred  and  seventeen  years." 

The  origin  of  the  Scottish  language  has 
been  very  ably  and  satisfactorily  eluci- 
dated by  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  in  his  intro- 
duction to  Syr  Tristrem. 

The  Scottish  universities  are  of  compa- 
ratively late  date.  Oxforcf  and  Paris  not 
only  received  the  $tudents  from  Scotland, 
but  also  those  donations  which  would 
have  been  more  wisely  appropriated  to 
similar  purposes  at  home  :  Bailiol*  Col- 

*  The  word  is  spelt  thus  at  Oxford  > 


lege  and  the  Scotish  College  at  Paris* 
were  both  founded  before  any  such  foun- 
dations existed  in  the  country  of  the  do- 
nors. The  public  lectures  at  St.  An- 
drews commenced  in  1410,  some  time 
before  the  university  was  formally  estate 
blished. 

Glasgow  was  founded  forty  yeart 
afterwards  by  Bishop  Tumbull  ;  and 
Aberdeen,  in  1500,  by  Bishop  Elphtn- 
stone  ;  Hector  Boyce  was  the  first  prin- 
cipal. Edinburgh  had  no  university  till 
1582.  Literature  was  now  rapidly  in* 
creasing  in  Scotland,  as  in  every  part 
of  civilized  Europe.  A  lonp  list  of 
names  appear  of  those  who  still  conti- 
nue to  interest  and  to  instruct  posterity. 
Major,  J^esly  and  Buchanan,  as  histo- 
rians ;  Dunbar,  Douglas,  Henryson  and 
Lindsay,  as  poets ;  Knox  and  the  vari- 
ous theological  writers  who  sacrificed 
their  talents  to  purposes  of  immediate 
utility. 

The  state  of  Scottish  literature  from 
the  union  of  the  two  crowns  till  that  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  has  been  considera- 
bly unden'alued,  or  rather  it  has  been 
considered  as  British  literature,  the  na- 
tional  dialect  having  been  laid  aside. 
Drumtnond  and  Burnet  rank  high  among 
our  poets  and  historians.  But  the  chief 
productions  of  the  sister  kingdom  during 
this  period  were  in  Latin.  A  singular 
account  is  given  of  one  writer,  whose 
works  and  eccentricities  have  almost 
been  forgotten. 

•'Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  plillologer  and 
soldier,  poet  and  mathematician,  was,  if  we 
may  credit  liiin>df,  the  most  cxtraordiiuiry 
character  that  the  world  has  yet  product/. 
**  iJt-twixt  what  is  printed,'* '  he  remarks, 
**  and  what  ready  iiM  the  prcuj^se,  J  have  set 
forth  above  a  hundred  bcverall  bookes,  ou 
subjects  never  hitherto  thought  upon  by  any." 
This  number  is  certainly  aniple  enmi^^h  ;  l»tit 
he  soon  augments  it  to  a  wcndcrCur  Jetjree: 
"Had  not  1  l>ecn  violently  pluk'd  away  by 
the  importuryiiy  of  my  creditors,  I  woiild 
have  emitted  to  publick  view  above  fwe 
hundred  several  treatises  or  inventions  never 
hitherto  thought  upon  by  any,"  His  /-ogf- 
pandecteinun  is  intruded' as  one  of  these  ad- 
mirable inventions  j  but  the  honour  of 
haying  first  conceived  the  design  of  fornfiug  a 
universal  language  is  bjr  no  means  due  to 
Urquhart.  Tlie  execution  of  the  same  plaa 
had  alreadv  been  recommended  by  the  inge- 
nious Bibuop  Bedell  to  one  Johnston,  & 
cleiigyman  of  his  diocese.  "  The  Bishop,** 
says  Dr.  Burnet,  ««  finding  the  roan  had  a 
very  mercurial  wit  and  a  great  capacity,  he 
resolved  to  set  him  to  work,  that  so  he  might 

not  with  one  1,  as  Is  the  usu^uAtom 
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hot  be  wholly  useless  to  the  churcli ;  and 
therefore  he  proposed  to  him  the  composing 
an  universal  character,  that  mi^iit  be  cqiuiiiy 
well  understood  by  all  nations  :  and  he 
shewed  him,  that  &ince  there  was  already  an 
universal  mathematical  character,  received 
both  for  arithmetic,  geometr>s  and  astrono- 
my, the  other  was  not  impossible  to  be  done. 
Johtuton  undertook  it  readily ;  and  the 
Bishop  drew  for  him  a  scheme  of  the  whole 
work*  which  he  brouxht  to  such  perfection, 
that,  as  my  author  was  informed,  he  put  it 
under  the  press,  but  the  rebellion  prevented 
liis  finishing  it.  Urquhart's  scheme  of  a 
universal  language  seems  to  have  excited 
very  little  curiosity  :  an«  indeed  it  can  only 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  incoherent  dreams 
•of  learning. 

*'  His  Discovery  of  a  most  exquinte  Jewels 
includes  a  rhapsodical  and  bombastical  vindi* 
cation  of  the  Scotish  nation,  interspersed 
with  anecdotes  and  characters  of  some  of  our 
most  eminent  scholars  and  warriors.  Those 
who  consult  the  work,  in  the  hope  of  meet- 
ing with  solid  or  accurate  information,  will 
undoubtedly  be  disappointed  ;  but  the  writer's 
enthusiastic  attachment  to  his  native  coun- 
try renders  even  his  wildest  flights  interest- 
ing. 

*<  His  translation  of  the  first  three  books 
of  Rabelais  has  procured  him  higher  ap- 
plause than  his  other  productions.  It  is  re- 
marked by  Mr.  Motteux  that  he  possessexi 
learning  and  fancy  equal  to  the  task  which  he 
had  undertaken ;  and  that  his  version  pre- 
serves the  very  style  and  air  of  the  orijjinai. 

"  Urquhart  was  undoubtedlv  iwsscssed  of  a 
lively  fancy,  and  of  no  inconsfderablc  portion 
of  learniiig ;  but  his  compositions  seem  to 
betray  some  latent  sparks  of  hinacv.  His 
own  prai$c  is  one  of  the  topics  on  which  he 
i«  apt  to  expatiate  in  extravagant  terms.  The 
Jarelt  written  under  an  assumed  character, 
contains  many  hi.si,h  cnrcmiinms  on  the  real 
author,  and  represents  him  a.>  endowed  with 
qualities  which  no  man  is  readily  allowed  to 
ascrihfe  to  himself.  His  attempt  to  trace  his 
own  lineage  to  the  aera  of  the  creation, 
afibrds  a  ludicrous  specimen  ofvanitj'.  Many 
of  his  reveries  sen'c  to  remind  us  ol  the  chi- 
valrous philosopher  Lord  Herbert :  and  he 
api)ears  to  have  been  equally  prompt  to  en- 
jpigc  in  fantastic  quarrels.  "As  the  hexirt," 
fcays  Urquhart,  "  is  primum  vivtns,  so  was 
It  my  heart  which,  in  my  younger  years,  be- 
fore mybraines  were  ripened  for  eminent  un- 
dertakings, '  gave  me  the  courage  for  adven- 
turing in  a  forrain  climat,  thrice  to  enter  the 
fists  against  men  of  S  severall  nations,  to 
vindicate  my  native  country  from  the  calum- 
nies %vhercwith  they  had  aspersed  it ;  where- 
in it  pleased  God  so  to  conduct  my  fortune, 
that  after  I  liad  disarmed  them,  they  in'such 
sort  acknmvlcdged  their  error,  and  the  obli- 
eatiofi  they  did  owe  me,  for  «paring  their 
fives,  which  justly  by  the  laws  of  arms  I 
♦fnisht  have  taken,  that  in  lien  of  three  ene- 
mies, thai  formerly  they  were«  I  acquired 


three  constant  friends,  both  to  rayselfe,  and 
my  CO n» patriots,  wiiereof  by  severall  gallaot 
tesiiuionies  they  gave  evident  proofe,  to  the 
improvement  ol'  my  countreys  credit  in  many 
occasions." 

Mr.  Irving  candidly  admits  the  evil 
efiPects  of  the  reformation  upon  literature 
in  Scotland.  A  very  inconsiderable 
number  of  tlie  learned  ecclesiastics,  he 
says,  were  of  the  Presbyterian  persua- 
sion :  for  under  the  auspices  of  Cenevan 
discipline,  literature  has  rarely  made  any 
rapid  advances.  A  detestable  discipline 
it  is  !  fatal  to  all  that  is  beautiful  in  art* 
all  that  is  ennobling  in  intellect,  all  that 
is  lovely  in  religion.  The  character  of 
Anti-Christ  might  be  far  more  fitly  ap- 
propriated to  Calvin  than  to  the  Pope ; 
the  one  has  only  corrupted  Christianity, 
but  the  other  has  set  up  a  devil  in  the 
stead  of  deity. 

it  does  not  appear  when  grammar 
schools  were  first  established;     but  in 
1494,  the  Scottish  Parliament  enacted 
that  the  eldest  sons  of  baroni  and  free- 
holders should  be  sent  to  these  schools,  in 
order  to  be  instructed  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage ;  and  that  they  should  afterwards 
prosecute  the  study  of  law  for  the  space 
of  at  least  three  years.    For  infringing 
this  statute,  a  penalty  of  twenty  pounds 
was  appointed.     Yet  in  the  coiu-se  of 
half  a  century,  the  neglect  of  these  roost 
important  institutions  was  complained  of. 
This  was  probably  owing  to  the  triumph 
of  the  calvinists.     These  unlettered  zea- 
lots, says  our  author,  seem' to  have  been 
actuated  by  an  opinion,  which  still  pre» 
vails  among  those  who  pretend  to  inter- 
nal illumination,  that  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel  can  derive  no  advantage  from 
secular  learning.      I  confess,    says  Dr. 
South,  God  has  no  need  of  any  man's 
parts  or  learning,  but  certainly  then  he 
has  much  less  need  of  his  ignorance. 

Mr.  Irving  characterises  the  Scottish 
authors  who  have  flourished  since  the 
union  with  due  honour  ;  and  not  with 
more  honour  than  is  really  their  due, 
save  only  in  one  instance.  Robertson, 
he  says,  may  without  arrogance  or  teme* 
rity,  be  pronounced  the  greatest  histo* 
rian  whom  the  world  has  yet  producf^ 
In  the  language  of  old  Trevisa,  «*that 
is  not  soth  in  wordes  and  in  dede,  but 
that  speche  is  saved  by  an  excusacyon  of 
spekynge  that  is  called  yplerbolica.''  It 
is,  however,  pleasant  to  observe  how 
much  more  willingly  Mr.  Irving  bestotit 
his  applause  than  his  censure  upon  the 
deadj  for  of  the  living  he  speaks  with  % 
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mnnly  freedom.  Even  the  following  re- 
mark upon  a  passri^/c  in  Jortin  is  not  in- 
troducrd  without  a  confession  of  reluct- 
ance. 

*'  Thcvahie  of  his  works  wotiM,  pefhjtps, 
have  been  cnlianccd  if  he  had  sometimes  for- 
^uiten  that  he  vas  so  accomplished  a  phllolo- 
jrer.  Tiic  following  qtuiraiiun  from  this  author 
i^chancterifiic:  "  Somcunpuhhshcd  sermons 
of  Dibiiop  Cliandler  were  sent  to  mc  to  pe- 
ri isc.  Tliey  arc  such  as  might  be  expectctl 
from  him,  ami  upon  point*;  in  which  he  was 
skiiled.  lie  was  more  a  divine  than  a  philo- 
lu;^jr.-^Jamcs  the  First  was  mure  of  a  kin:; 
than  a  poet ;  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
was  more  of  a  general  than  a  pioneer." 

This  dissertauon  is  concluded  by  some 
remarks  upon  tlie  neglect  of  (^reek  in 
Scotland,  and  upon  the  disgraceful  dip- 
lomas of  Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrews ;  but 
wlien  thi«  gentleman  attempts  to  involve 
our  universities  in  the  same  disgrace,  we 
perceive  how  very  little  he  is  acquainted 
with  their  actu.il  state.  I^he  concluding 
passage  we  transcribe  with  sincere  ap- 
probation* 

"  Among  the  clrcamstances  which  chiefly 
operate  in  rctardins?  the  prn^ress  of  classical 
learning,  may  also  be  enumerated  the  paucity 
of  5ul)stantial  rewards  which  await  literary 
eminence.  The  number  of  professorships  in 
the  four  universities  is  not  very  considerable : 
and  some  of  these  are  apparently  in  danger 
of  being 'ret^istered  among  the  commodities 
of  city-poUticians.  To  fellowships  our  col- 
leses  arc  total  strangers.  The  bursaries, 
wiiich  might  originally  afford  a  competent 
provision,  seem  at  present  to  partake  of  the 
nature  of  a  mathematical  point.  The  sala- 
ries of  the  parish  school-musters  have  dwin- 
dled into  a  miserable  pittance  ;  and  the  land- 
holders have  too  generally  manifested  a  reso- 
Uiiion  to  l<apive  them  in  their  present  deierio- 
rnting  condition.  Many  ot  the  parochial 
teachers,  as  we  have  lately  been  assured,  do 
not  earn  half  the  wages  of  a  journeyman 
mason.  The  unmerited  poverty  of  these 
humble  scholars  has  sunk  them  beneath  their 
pro|>er  level  in  society.  In  England  the 
character  of  a  schoolmaster  is  eminently  re- 
spectable ;  and  the  present  age  has  seen  that 
profession  adorned  by  Parr,  Vincent,  and 
Alarkham.  It  is  to  be  hoj>ed,  and. even  ex- 
pected, that  those  who  value*  the  prospe- 
rity of  Scotland,  will  exert  themselves  in 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  an  order  of 
men  whose  useful  Itsbours  entitle  them  to  the 
gratitude  of  their  f^llow-citizens.  T'H  some 
exertions  of  this  kind  shall  be  made,  we  may 
remain  silent  spectators  of  the  gradual  en- 
croachments of  ignorance.  When  an  irk- 
some species  of  labour  is  so  poorly  rewarded, 
it  need  not  be  supposed  that  men  of  proper 
^UBcations  will  often  present  thcmselTes* 
Amn.  Ret,  Vot.  111. 


••The  partiality  with  which  the  vacancies  iii 
our  schixds  arc  'fre(|uently  supplied,  is  an- 
other ill-boding  circumstance.  The  claims 
of  I  lie  ditfcreut  cand!'!ates  are  professedly  de- 
cided by  a  comparaive  trial ;  but  this  cere- 
monv,  It  is  well  known,  is  on  many  occasions 
terminated  by  an  act  of  injustice.  The  task 
of  e\anjinattbn  is  generally  left  to  the  dcrf^y  : 
and  when  one  of  the  competitors  \^ properly 
recommended,  his  for"in^is  determined  f»€- 
fore  the  s>lij»htcst  enquiry  is  institutocl  wnh 
respect  to  his  literary  qu.il ideations.  This 
conduct  indeed  may  sometimes  arise  from  a 
distortioD  of  bcnev(*l!Mit  sentiments  ;  but  in 
the  mean  time  the  cau«e  of  letters  is  exposed 
to  dee|>  and  lasiin*  injury. 

•*  A  hese  general  assertions  it  were  but  too 
easy  to  strengthen  by  an  enumeration  o!  jjar- 
ticular  instances  :  hut  this  would  be  a  pain- 
ful, and,  perhaps,  a  dangerous  task.  The  . 
observations  which  I  have  already  presumed 
to  state,  will,  1  am  aware,  be  sudicient  to 
provoke  abiftidancc  of  ho3ti lit >.  These  preva- 
lent examples  of  a  most  baneftil  species  of 
abuse,  it,  however,  becomes  every  g(Jod  citi- 
zen to  execrate.  When  the  rewards  of  literi- 
ture  are  openly  bestowed  upon  sycophants, 
such  a  remonstrance  as  the  present  may  ho 
ineflfectual,  but  it  certainly  cannot  be  deem-* 
ed  superfluous." 

The  second  dissertatfonf  on  the  e2x\f 
Scottish  drama,'  occupies  only  a  fe\^ 
pages  ;  the  Scots  were  pulling  dowrl 
churches  when  they  ought  to  have  l^eert 
building  theatres.  Calvinism,  we  will 
not  say  Presbyterianism,  for  that  would 
be  to  confound  the  doctrine  with  the 
discipline — Calvinism,  of  course,  is  hos- 
tile to  ail  that  can  soften  the  manners  or 
strengthen  the  understanding. 

The  first  biography  js  of  Thomas  of 
Ercildon.  whom  Mr.  Walter  Scott  has 
immortalized  both  as  a  poet  and  an  edi- 
tor. John  Barbour  follows  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  century,  a  writer  of  very  great 
merit,  and  his  contempornr>'  Winton. 
These  early  lives  are  necessarily  brief,  so 
little  being  known  of  the  authors.  Tbd 
life  of  king  James  the  first  affords  more 
materials.  Why  are  not  his  works  pub- 
lished by  some  editor  who.  is  equal  to  the 
task  ?  To  rank  him  above  all  other  royal 
authors  would  be  but  poor  praise  for  one 
who,  in  the  repubHc  p£  letters,  has  so 
honourably  distinguisfcted  himself.  The 
King's  Quair  is  a  dcTiglitful  poem,  and 
if  Christ! s  Kirk  of  the  Grene  be  indeed 
his  composition,  as  there  is  good  reasoQ 
to  believe,  king  James  must,  like  Chau- 
cer, bare  be£;n  equally  qualified  to  excel 
in  comic  as  in  serious  poetry. 

Henry  the  minstrel  follows,  the  blind 
poet,  of  whom  nothin?  is  knowny  except 
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that  he  was  Wind.   After  a  chapter  upon 
the  anoaytnous productions  of  thispcriod, 
wc  then  come  to  Henryson  and  Dunbar, 
both  men  of  considerable  genius  ;  the 
latter  in  Mr.  Ellis's  opinion  the  greatest 
poet  that  Scotland  has  produced  ;  yet 
several  of  his  poems  still  remain  unpub- 
lished, and  those  which   are  published 
have  never  been  printed  in  a  collective 
form.    A  complete  edition  was  expected 
from  Mr.  Pinke; ton,  whose  antiquarian 
knowledge    would    certainly  be   more 
worthily  employed  upon  Dunbar  than 
upon  DrummOnd.     This  was  the  golden 
age  of  Scottish  poetry,  notwithstanding 
the  sesquipedalian  pedantry,   whcrev/ith 
even  the  best  poets  were  infected.     Ste- 
phen Hawes  is  the  only  English  writer 
who  fell  into  this  affectation.     But  the 
public  soon  grew  weary  o^cehltudenndpuU 
chritude^  and  kin^  James  in  his  E^-ays  of 
a  Prentice  In  the  Divine  ArtnJ  Poem  among 
the    Reulis  l^    Cautcl'ts  to   he  ohservit  sSf 
esehewit  In  Scottts  Poesicy  especially  warns 
the  aspirant  to  beware  of  rhyming  in  termite 
quhilk  is  t9  iaji  that  your  Jirst  or  hinmesi 
word  in  the  lyne  exceed  not  ttua  or  thre  lylla* 
his  at  the  maistf  using  thre  als  seindill  as  ye 
can.    He  assigns  as  a  reason,  that  all 
long  words  have  a  syllable  in  them  so 
very  long,  that  the  length  thereof  eats 
up  in  the  pronouncintj  the  other  syllables 
in  the  same  words  which  should  be  long 
by  position,  and  tiierefore  spoils  the  flow- 
ing of  the  line. 

The  second  volume  begins  with  the 
life  of  Gawin  t)ouglas,4n  whom  Scot- 
land might  justly  pride  herself,  had  he 
not  been  forced  by  a  ferocious  fac- 
tion to  take  refuge  in  England,  where  he 
idied  a  banished  man.  Few  men  have 
been  more  richly  gifted ;  bis  birth  was 
noble,  his  character  pure  in  that  abomi- 
nable age,  and  his  genius  sucli  ^s  to  se- 
cure for  him  an  immortality  on  earth .  A 
good  anecdote  of  him  is  recorded  Iwre  : 
When  archbishop  Beaton  and  the  nobles 
of  the  same  party  had  determined  to 
attack  the  earl  of  Angus,  who  was 
nephew  to  Douglas,  the  poet,  then  bishop 
of  Dunkeld,  was  sent  as  a  mediator,  to 
persuade  them,  if  possible,  to  submit  tlie 
cause  to  legal  arbitration. 

"  He  first  accosted  Beatcm,  whom  he  found 
in  Blackfriars  Church  ;  and  entreated  him  to 
perform  his  duty  by  assuming  the  character 
of  a  peaoe-maker.    'But  the  d  i  a; 


oath,  he  made  a  solemn  appeal  to  his  con^ 
science:  but  havir^j  too  rashly  struck  hi« 
right  hand  against  his  breast,  he  discovered 
to  his  indignant  companion  that  his  ckrieal 
liabi  t  concealed  a  coat  of  mail .  *  *  My  Lotd," 
exclaimed  Douglas,  ••  I  perceive  your  cm^ 
science  is  not  good ;   for  1  hear  it  clatter:" 


v»  u  ,..^«w^-.«,».>^.  ^^*  ...^  Jissembling  and 
turbulent  -prelate  protested  that  he  was  at 
once  ignorant  of  their  designs,  and  unable  to 
prevent  them  from  being  carried  into  execu- 
tign.    And  sealing  bis  asseveration  with  an    monk  and 


Douglas  was  fortunate  in  his  exile,  he 
was  graciously  received  by  Henry  8.  in 
the  better  days  of  that  monarch,  when 
his  court  was  the  seat  of  learning,  and 
he  enjoyed  a   liberal  pension  till   hii 

death.  ^        ,^.  ,      ,. 

The  courageous  wit  wbich  cnara^ 
terised  sir  David  Lindsay  is  well  exem- 
pli Bed. 

*«  The  Ving  being  one  day  surrounded  by 
a  numerous  train  of  nobility  and  prelates, 
Lindsay  approached  him  with  due  reverence, 
and  bep;an  to  prefer  an  humble  petifion,  that 
he  would  instal  him  in  an  office  wbich  was 
then  vacant.  "  I  have,"  said  he,  «*  scnii 
\ our  Grace  lane,  and  luik  to  be  rewardit  as 
oihers  art :  and  now  your  maister  taylor,  at 
the  pleasure  of  God,  is  dei>artit ;  wherefore  I 
wold  desire  of  your  Grace  to  bestow  this 
little  benefite  upon  mc."  The  king  replied 
that  he.  was  amazed  at  such  a  request  from 
a  man  who  could  neither  shape  nor  sew, 
•*  Sir/'  rejoined  the  poet,  "that  roaks  nac 
matter  ;  -for  you  Ikivc  eivcn  bishoprics  and 
benefices  to  roony  standing  here  about  you, 
and  yet  they  can  noutbcr  leach  nor  preach  j 
;;; >d  why  may  not  I  as  wcill  be  your  taylor, 
liiocht  lean 'nouihcr  shape  nor  scwj  seeing 
teaching  and  pR-aching  are  nae  less  re^juisuc 
to  their  vocation,  than  shaping  and  sewing 
to  ane  taylor  ?*' 

Few  biographical  notices  remain  ot 
the  other  poets  of  the  age,  of  Bellen- 
den,  sir  Richard  Maitland,  Scot,  Ar- 
buthnot,  or  Montgomery.  We  now  come 
to  our  James  the  first,  or  rather  James 
the  sixth  of  Scotland,  for  let  Scotland 
have  the  credit  of  him.  The  Scottish  So- 
lomon had  his  meriu,  and  could  we  ftr- 
get  the  murder  of  Raleigh,  we  might 
contemplate  his  reign  with  complacciKy, 
and  forgive  his  pusillanimity  and  his  fol- 
lies. As  in  his  moral  character  be  is 
less  remarkable  for  any  particular  vice, 
than  for  the  total  want  of  all  virtue,  sobii 
compositions  are  rather  good  for  nothing 
than  bad.  It  was  his  misfortune  to  be 
placed  in  a  situation  where  every  veak- 
ness  became  conspicuous,  and  to  be  born 
some  c  •  nturies  too  lafe.  In  the  gold(ffl 
ages  of  dullness  Solomon  the  second 
should  have  flourished  ;  that  inherent  su- 
perstition which  Buchanan  coaU  »« 
•eradicate,  would  then  have  nutde  him  a 
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written  erudite  commentaries  upon  the 
apostles  and  doctors  of  the  church,  whose 
titles  would  have  been  preserved,  and 
whose  praises  copied  from  one  biblio- 
grapher by  another,  secure  never  to  be 
controverted. 

The  union  well  nigh  annihilated  the 
Scottish,  as  a  written  dialect.  Alexan^ 
der,  Gordon,  and  Druromond  imme* 
diately  wrote  in  English,  and  Scotland 
for  nearly  two  centuries  produced  no 
poet  of  her  own  tongue,  considerable 
enough  to  be  mentioned  in  these  vo- 
lumes. Allan  Ramsay  revived  the  na- 
tional poetry  ;  a  national  feeling,  natu- 
ral and  honourable  in  itself,  occasioned 
his  success,  or  such  a  writer  as  Allan 
Ramsay  could  not  have  succeeded.  His 
success  is  to  be  regretted  since  it  has 
made  Bums  a  Scottish  poet,  who  should 
have  been  a  British  one.  It  mattered  not 
greatly  in  what  dialect  Ramsay  himself 
had  written ;  butBuras  deserved  a  wider 
sphere  of  popularity,  for  no  writer  was 
ever  more  happily  qualified  to  become 
permanently  popular.  Could  he  have 
'  written  in  English  with  equal  powers, 
he  would  have  been  read  with  the  same 
delight  in  England,  and  in  Ireland,  and 
in  America,  as  in  the  lowlands  of  Scot- 
land ;  as  it  now  is  we  read  him  as  a 
foreign  writer,  with  this  provoking  dif- 
ference, that  we  never  understand  him  so 
clearly  as  if  he  bad  written  in  a  lan- 
guage altogether  foreign  to  us  ;  it  is 
like  English  macaronified  with  some  un- 
couth  tongue,  which  no  Englishman  has 
ever  studied, — and  we,  therefore,  skip 
and  go  on,  or  cast  an  eye  upon  the  glos- 
sary, as  boys  get  at  the  meaning  of 
Homer  bytheL;ttin  translation,  and  lose 
the  spirit.  It  is  a  happy  thing  that  we 
hare  no  WeUh-£nglish,  or  Irish-Eng- 
lish ! 

Undoubtedly  Burns  secured  his  im- 
mediate reputation  by  writing  in  his  con- 
versational language.  He  wrote  better, 
not  only  because  he  could  write  necessa* 
Illy  with  more  command  and  more  inti- 
mate knowledge,  but  because  he  was  cut 
offfromallthe  common  phrases  and  tricks 
of  speech  which  are  the  stock  in  trade  of 
all  versifiers.  Instead  of  the  common- 
place diction  of  words,  the  meaning  of 
which  ii  misapplied,  or  so  applied  as  to 
have  no  meaning  at  all,  he  wrote  in  the 
real  language  of  his  readers,  to  whom* 
therefore,  every  expression  came  with  its 
full  force  and  freshness.  Heocehi»poemt 
are  less  intelligible  to  an  Englishman 


than  the  King*s  Quair,  or  the  Bruce, 
though  the  orthography  of  the  two  lan- 

fuages  has  become  much  more  alike, 
erbaps,  also,  he  was  indebted  to  the 
same  cause  for  the  patronage  which  he 
experienced,  though  that  patronage  end- 
ed in  making  him  an  exciseman  ! 

Mr.  Irving  considers  Scottish  and  Eng- 
lish as  being  analogous  to  the  different 
Greek  dialects,  but  this  analogy  is  not 
correct.  The  Greek  dialects  differed 
chiefly  in  the  terminations  of  their  de- 
clined and  conjugated  words,  and  in  the 
preference  given  to  one  vowel  above 
another ;  but  the  vocabulary  of  all  was 
the  same.  They  might  therefore  be  in- 
termixed  for  the  sake  of  euphony  with- 
out occasioning  the  slightest  embarrass- 
ment to  the  reader:  now  theScottish  words 
which  embarrass  an  Englishman  are  ex- 
clusively Scottish,  and  these  are  so  nume- 
rous that  a  separate  dictionary  is  neces- 
sary to  explain  them.  It  has  been  ob- 
jected as  an  incongruity,  that  Ramsay 
has  checquered  hi*  Gentle  Shepherd  with 
English  phraseologies  of  affected  refine- 
ment. Mr.  Irving's  defence  is  singu- 
larly injudicious :  «*  if,"  he  says,  "  it  be 
absolutely  absurd  for  a  Scottish  peasant 
to  be  introduced  speaking  the  English 
language,  it  must  have  been  esublished 
as  a  general  rule  that  a  dramatic  person- 
age should  always  employ  the  language 
of  the  country  to  which  he  is  supposed  to 
belong.  According  to  this  hypothc^sis, 
Buchanan,  Racine,  and  other  poets  who 
have  founded  their  dramas  on  subjects  of 
the  same  date,  ought  to  be  severely  re- 
prehended  for  having  failed  to  vmte  in 
Hebrew  !*'  The  objection  is  grievously 
misunderstood  ;  for  the  fault  complained 
of  is  as  if  Racine  had  actually  written  in 
Hebrew,  and  occasionally  ornamented  it 
with  a  little  French. 

Ramsay,  Ross,  Dr.  Geddes,  Ferguson 
and  Burns  are  the  only  poets  in  this  part 
of  the  work.  The  work  may  certainly 
be  considered  as  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  literary  history.  '  We  have  seldom 
seenproofsof  such  wide  and  well-directed 
research  as  are  indicated  in  Mr.  Irving's 
notes.  Would  not  encouragement  be 
found  in  Scotland  for  a  cuUected  edition 
of  those  poets  who  are  here  biographized  » 
down  to  the  union,  excluding  such  only^ 
as  have  been  edited  too  recently  tonee4 
{^publication  ?  Such  ^collection  wouI4 
well  deserve  a  national  encouragement^ 
and  Mr.  Irving  is  eminently  qualified  for 
the  task.  ^-^  t 
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Art.  XII.  TAe  Correspondence  of  Samuel  Richardson^  Author  of  Pamela^  dartssOf  and, 
Slif  Charles  Grandison.  Selected  from  the  Original  Manuscripts  bequeathed  by  him  to  his 
Family.  To  'which  are  prefixed  a  Bicgraphical  Account  of  that  jiutbotp  and  Observations 
on  his  IVritings.     By  Anna  Latitia  Bar.jiaui.o.     6  vols.  8vo- 


THE  curiosity  of  the  public,  which,. 
Kiys  Mrs.  Barbauld,  in  an  advertisement 
prefixed  to  the  present  work,  '*  has  al- 
ways shewn  an  eagerness  more  natural, 
perhaps,  tlian  stri^ctly  justifiable,  to  pene-. 
trate  into  the  domestic  retirements,  and  be 
introduced  to  the  companionable  hours 
of  eminent  characters,"  has  been  grati-. 
fied  witJiin  the  compass  of  a  very  few 
years,  with  several  collections  of  familiar 
letters  of  great  and  various  excellence. 
Those  of  Gibbon,  of  Burns,  of  Lady 
Wortley  Montague,  and  of  Cowper,  will 
immediately  suggest  themselves  to  the 
memory  of  our  readers,  as  containing . 
the  most  beautiful  models,  of  epistolary 
style  that  ourlanguage  aiFords.  A  glance 
at  the  contents  oi  the  present  publication, 
and  a  few  reflections  on  the  situation  of 
the  author,  will  amply  evince  that  it 
would  be  rash  to  indulge  such  expecta- 
tions with  regard  to  it,  as  have  been  gra- 
tifted  by  those  just  enumerated.  Richard- 
son, it  is  true,  was  a  man  of  genius,  un- 
questionable genius,  and  those  who  have 
perused  with  admiration,  (as  who  among 
our  readers  has  not  ?)  all  or  part  of  ,his 
epistolary  novels,  will  reasonably  ex- 
pect amusement  and  instruction  from  his 
private  correspondence.  But  the  style  of 
Richardson  certainly  cannot  boa&t  of 
brilliancy,  harmony  or  elegance,  he  can- 
not, therefore,  like  Cowper,  give  a  value 
by  the  graces  of  manner  alone  to  the  mo- 
notonous detail  of  domestic  life.  His 
confixied  knowledge  of  books,  and  total 
want  of  classical  learning,  preclude  the 
hope  of  literary  criticism,  such  as  in- 
structs us  in  Gibbon.  The  uniform  com- 
posure ard  propriety  of  his  feelings  gives 
little  scope  to  the  play  of  sentiment,  the 
eager  aspirations  after  fame,  which  inte- 
rest us  in  Bums,  or  the  alternation  of  pas- 
sions, the  most  lively  of  which  he  must 
have  outlived  before  his  letters  were 
deemed  worthy  of  preservation  by  him- 
self or  others — for  the  oldest  of  tliem  bedr 
date  after  tlie  publication  of  Pamela,  and 
he  fiftieth  ye^r  of  the  author.  I'he  nar- 
row circle  in  which  he  moved  would  have 
aiForded  neither  lively  anecdote,  nor  mat- 
t^  for  vailed  and  novel  description*  had 
he  even  possessed,  tlie  sprightliness*  ease 
and  fancy  of  Lady  Mary.  His  own  works, 
make  the  principal  subject  of  his  letters  ; 


ccmsequently  the  value  set  upon  these  by 
each  reader  must  principally  determine, 
in  his  estimation^  that  of  the  preseat  xo-^ 
lames.  It  is  true,  indeed^  that  it  is  not 
merely  the  letters,  but  the  Correspondence 
of  Richardson  that  is  here  offered  to  the 
public  ;  but  his  favourite  topic  was  like- 
wise  that  of  his  friends  and  admirers. 
One  important  advantage,  however, 
Richardson  has  enjoyed,  which  Bums 
alone,  among  his  predecessors,  could 
boast,  that  of  betn^  ushered  into  the 
world  not  only  by  a  friendly,  but  a  master- 
ly hand— by  a  biograipher  in  whom  can- 
dour and  judgment,  superior  abilities  and 
a  high  moral  sense  are  equally  and  emi- 
nendy  conspicuous.  The  prefixed  life  of 
our  author,  with  which  are  incorporated 
criticisms  on  his  works,  opens  with  a  con- 
cise history  of  romances.  Those  of  chi- 
valry, of  which  Amadis  de  Gaul  was  the 
parent;  '^  the.  languishing  love  romances 
of  the  French  ;*'  tne.Decamerone  of  Boc- 
cacio,  the  Cent  Nouvelles  of  the  queeA 
of  Navarre,  and  the  Roman  Comique  of 
Scarron,  which  aimed  at  giving  a  more 
natural,  but  humourous  picture  of  life 
and  manners;  Zaid  and  the  Princessed^ 
Clcves,  which  made  the  first  approach  to 
the  modern  serious  novel,  and  Gil  Bias, 
among  foreign  productions,  and.  among 
native  ones,  Sidney's  Arcadia,  Atalantis, 
and  the  works  of  De  Foe,  pass  in  review 
before  the.  reader,  each  characterised  by 
a  few  distinct  and  Hvely  touches.  From 
the  last  mentioned  writer  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that  Richardson  might  have 
caught  **  in  some  measure,  his  peculiar 
manner  of  writing  ;"  but  the  epistolary 
method  of  telling  a  story,  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of-  which,  compared 
with  other  methods,  are  ably  stated.,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  entirely  of  Richard- 
son's own  invention. 

The  events  of  Richardson's  life  were 
few  and  trivial.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
joiner  in  London,  who  being  connected 
with  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  thought 
proper,  after  his  execution,  to  retire  ibio 
Derbyshire,  in  which  county  (but  in 
what  town  or  village  our  author,  for 
some  unknown  reasons,  always  avoided 
mentioning)  Samuel  Richardson  wa* 
born  in  1(535.  His  feth^r  originally  in- 
tended him  for  the  church,  but  heavy 
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tosses  having  disabled  him  frotn  supply- 
ing the  necessary  cxpcnces  of  a  liberal 
education,  this  destination  was  changed, 
and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen, 
whilst  as  vet  nothing  but  common  school 
learning  had  been  D;?sunved  upon  him, 
Samuel  made  choice  for  himself  of  the 
business  of  a  printer,  and  was  bound 
apprentice  to  a  Mr,  Wilde  in  London. 
Of  his  cbil  Jhood  he  has  left  us  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  and  characteristic  a- 
nec  dotes. 

•'  1  recallcct,  that  I  was  early  noted  for 
having  invention.  I  was  i>or  fond  of  pU«y, 
as  oiher  boys:  my  school-fellows  tscfl  ioc;dl 
nic  Scrioos  and  Grauty ;  and  five  of  them 
particniarly  delighted  to' single  nic  out,  ciibcr 
for  a  Walk,  or  at, their  fahrr's  houses,  or  at 
mine,  lo  ull  them  stones,  as  they  phrased 
it.  home  1  told  tliem,  from  my  roading,  as 
true;  others  from  my  head,  as' mere  iiiv«»n- 
tion ;  of  which  they  would  be  most  fond. 
and  ofiesi  were  affected  bv  ih  m.  One  of 
them  particularly,  1  remember,  was  for  put- 
ting me  to  wriic  a  history ,  as  he  called  it,  on 
the  model  of  Tommy  Vots  ;  1  now  forjet 
what  it  was,  only  that  it  was  of  a  st-rvani- 
mat)  preferred  by  a  fine  youn^  lady  (for  his 
goo<'ncss)  to  a  "lord,  who  was  a  libertine. 
x\ll  my  stories  carried  with  them,  I  am  bold 
to  say,  an  useful  moral.** 

*'  From  my  earliest  youth,  I  hnd  a  love 
of  leticr-writin?;:  I  was  not  eleven  yars  old 
when  1  wrote,  spontaneously,  a  letter  to  a 
widow  of  near  fifty,  who,  pretending  to  a 
zeal  for  reiip^ion,  and  biing  u  constaiu  fre- 
<]iicnter  of  church  ordinances,  was  continu- 
ally fomcntina;  quaritU  and  disturb mcc^,  by 
back-biting  and  scandal,  amon;'  ull  her  ac- 
fjiiaintance.  .  I  collected  from  the  scripture 
texts  that  made  aacuinsi  her.  A&suminc  the 
style  and  address  of  a  person  in  years,  I  ex- 
horted her,  I  expostulated  with  her.  But 
my  hand- writing  was  known.  I  was  chal- 
lenged with  it,  and  owned  the  boldness  ;  for 
slic  complained  of  it  to  mv  mother  with 
tears.  My  mother  chid  me  for  the  freedom 
taken  by  such  a  boy  with  a  womau  of  her 
years  ;  but  knowiuj;  that  her  son  was  not  of 
a  pert  or  forward  nature,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, shy  and  bashful,  she  commended  my 
principles,  though  she  censured  the  libeity 
taken.** 

Notwithstanding  the  ill-will  which  this 
freedom  might  draw  upon  him  from  in- 
dividuals, he  was,  he  tells  us,  a  general 
favourite  with  young  and  old. 

••  As  a  bashful  and  not  forvi'ard  boy,  1 
trasan  early  favourite  with  all  the  youna;  wo- 
men <ff  taste  and  irading  in  the  iieighbour- 
hood.  Half  a  dozen  of  them,  when  tnct  to 
work  with  their  needles,  used,  when  thev 
got  ft  book  they  liked,  and  thought  I  shoula, 
lo  borrow  oic  to  read  to  them  j  tbeir  mothers 


sometimes  with  them ;  and  both  mothers  and 
dAuj^hters  used  to  be  pleased  with  the  obser- 
vations they  put  me  upon  making. 

"I  was  not  more  than-  thirteen,  when 
three  of  these  young  women,  unknown  to 
each  other,  having  an  high  opinion  of  my 
taciturnity,  revealed  to  me  their  love  secrets, 
in  order  to  induce  me  to  give  them  copies  to 
write  after,  or  correct,  for  answers  to  their 
lovers*  letters:  nor  did  any  one  of  them  evei: 
know  tliat  I  ^vas  the  secretary  to  the  others. 
I  have  been  directed"  to  chiac,  and  even  re- 
pulse, when  an  offence  was  cither  taken  ot 
given,  at  the  very  time  that  the  heart  of  the 
chider  or  repulser  was  open  before  me,  over- 
flowing with  esteem  and  affection  ;  and  the 
fair  repnlser,  dreadin°;  to  be  taken  at  her 
word,  directing  thi«  word,  or  that  expression, 
to  he  softened  or  changed.  One  highly  gra- 
rif'.i  \\irh  her  lover's  fervour,  and  vows  of 
evcrlasiins;  love,  has  said,  when  1  have  asked 
her  direction ;  I  cannot  tell  yoft  what  to 
write  ;  but,  (lier  heart  on  her  lips)  you  can- 
not write  too  kindly  ;  all  her  fear  \vas  only, 
tliat  she  should  incur  slit^ht  for  her  kind- 
ness." 

After  serving  a  diligent  apprentice, 
ship  to  "  a  master  who  grudged  him 
every  hour  thiit  funded  not  to  his  pro* 
fit,"  during  which  period  he  '*  stole  from 
the  houis  of  relaxation  and  rest"  some 
time  for  the  improvement  of  his  mind 
by  reading, 

•*  Our  author  contintied  five  or  six  vears 
working  as  a  compositor  and  corrector  of  the 
ptvss  to  a  printing-office,  and  part  of  the 
time  as  an  overseer;  and,  at  lenffi.h  thus 
working  his  way  upwards  intoday-li'z;ht,  ho 
took  up  his  freedom,  and  ;;et  up  for  himself; 
at  first  in  a  court  in  Fleet-street,  from  wiience, 
as  bis  business  grew  more  extensive,  he  re- 
moved into  Salisbury-court." 

Of  his  domestic  connections  he  thus 
speaks,  in  a  letter  to  lady  Bradshaii^h. 

'•  I  told  you,  madam,  that  I  have  been 
married  twice ;  both  times  happily  j  you  will 
agess  so,  as  to  my  first,  wiien  1  lel^  you  that 
1  cherish  the  memory  of  my  lost  wife  to  this 
hour :  and  as  to  the  seconJl,  when  I  a'^sure 
you  that  I  can  do  so  without  derogating 
irom  the  merits  of,  or  being  diaallowcd  by 
my  present ;  who  speiks  of  her  oh  all  occa- 
sions, as  res()ectfully  and  affectionately  as  I 
do  myself. 

**  By  my  first  wife  I  had  five  sons  and  onf 
daughter  ;'soine  of  them  living  to  be  delight- 
ful prattlers,  with  all  the  appearances  of 
sound  hcidth,  lively  in  their  features,  and 
promising;  as  to  their  minds  j  and  the  death 
of  one  of  them,  I  doubt,  accelerating  from 
grief,  that  of  the  otherwise  laudably  afflicted, 
mother.  I  have  had,  by  my  present  wife, 
five  girls  and  one  boy  \  I  have'  buried  of  these 
die  promising  boy,  and  one  girl :  four  girls  I 
Kk3 
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bave  living,  all  at  present  very  good  ;  their 
mother  a  true  and  instructing  mother  to 
them. 

"  Thus  have  I  lost  six  sons  (all  my  sons) 
and  two  tlaughters,  every  one  of  which,  to 
answer  your  question,  I  parted  with  with  the 
utmost  'regret.  Other  heavy  deprivations  of 
friends,  verv  near,  and  very  dear,  have  I  also 
suffered,  1  am  very  susceptible,  1  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  of  impressions  of  this  nature.  A 
father,  an  honest,  a  worthy  father,  I  lost  by 
the  accident  of  a  broken  thigh,  snapped  by  a 
sudden  jirk,  endeavouring  to  recover  a  slip 
passing  through  his  own  yard.  M^  father, 
whom  I  attended  in  everv  stace  of  his  lai^t 
illness,  I  long  mourned  for.  Two  brothers, 
very  dear  to  me,  I  lost  abroad.  A  friend, 
more  valuable  than  most  brothers,  was  taken 
from  me.  No  less  than  eleven  affecting 
deaths  in  two  years !  My  nerves  were  so  af 
fected  with  these  repeated  blows,  that  1  have 
been  forces!,  after  trying  the  whole  materin 
medica,  and  consul ung  many  physicians,  as 
the  only  palliative  (not  a  remedy  to  be  ex* 
pcctcd)  to  go  into  a  regimen  ;  and,  for  seven 
}rears  past  bave  I  forborne  wine  and  fle«h  and 
fish  ;  and,  at  this  time,  I  and  all  my  family 
are  in  mournint;  foragood  sister,  with  whom 
neither  I  woulcT  have  parted,  could  I  have 
bad  my  choice." 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1710  that 
Richardson  gave  public  indication  of 
those  talents,  which  were  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  body  of  sober  and  industri- 
ous tradesmen,  who  rise  by  patient  assi- 
duity to  affluence  and  consideration.  The 
booksellers,  for  whom  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  writing  indexes,  prefaces, 
and  "  honest  dedications,"  at  this  pe- 
riod  **  desired  him  to  give  them  a  vo- 
lume of  Familiar  Letters  upon  a  variety 
of  supposed  occasions.  He  began,  but, 
letter  producing  letter,  like  John  Bun- 
yan  *  as  he  pulled,  it  came,'  till,  unex- 
pected to  himself,  the  result  was  his 
History  of  Pamela."  The  two  first  vo- 
lumes, all  that  were  at  first  published, 
were  written,  says  Mrs.  Barbauld,  in 
three  months ;  but  here  is  some  mistake, 
for  he  hiniself  is  quoted  as  saying,  ♦*  by 
a  memorandum  on  my  copy,  I  began  it 
Nov.  10,  1739,  and  finished  it  Jan.  10, 
17^9-40."  The  applause  witli  which 
this  work  was  received  was  unbounded, 
and  the  most  extravagant  compliments 
were  paid  to  the  author.  At  the  present 
day,  when  it  is  little  read,  Mrs*  Bar- 
bauld's  admirable  critique  will  instruct 
as  well  as  entertain  the  public. 

*'  The  fiime  of  this  once  favourite  work  is 
now  somewhat  tarnished  by  time,  as  well  as 
eclipsed  by  the  author's  subsequent  publica- 
tiousj  but  the  cuthusiasm  with  which  it  was 


received,  shews  incoutrovertkbly,  that  A 
novel  written  on  the  side  of  virtue  was  consi* 
dered  as  a  new  experiment. 

'*  Appreciating  it  at  this  distance  of  time, 
we  must  acknowled^  that  the  faults  are 
great,  but  the  beauties  are  genuine.  Tlie 
character  of  Pamela,  so  long  as  her  sole 
object  was  to  resist  her  master^  attempts,  it 
beautifully  drawn,  with  many  affecting  inei* 
dents,  and  little  strokes  of  nature.  Her 
innocent  prattle  to  Mrs.  Jervis,  the  rustie 
dress  in  wnich  »l)e  equips  herself,  when  de- 
termined to  leave  her  place,  her  stcaline 
down  to  the  kitchen,  to  try  if  she  could 
scour  the  pewter,  in  order  to  accustom 
herself  to  coarse  household  work — '*  I  see 
I  could  do  it,**  savs  she.  <*  it  only  bli^red 
my  hand  in  two  place;  ;**  the  sodden  spring 
she  gives  on  seemg  her  father,  by  which 
&he  overturns  the  card-table,  and  the  af- 
fecting account  of  her  sofTerings  on  atiempt- 
ing  to  make  her  escape,  are  all  woithy  ot  a 
master-hand.  There  are  not  many  under- 
characters  in  this  work ;  the  most  pleasing, 
and  perhaps  the  best  sustained,  of  the  whole, 
are  those  of  Goodman  Andrews  and  his  wife, 
Pamela's  father  and  mother.  It  would  not 
be  ejfsy  to  find  a  prettier  picture  of  low  life, 
and  ot  true  English  low  life,  in  its  most  re- 
spectable garb  ;  made  rcs^iectable  by  strict 
honest]^,  humility,  patience  of  labour,  and 
domestic  affection ;  the  whole  rendered  satui- 
ly  and  venerable  by  a  touching  air  of  piety 
and  resignation,  which  pervades  all  their  sen* 
timents.  The  behaviour  of  the  old  man, 
when  he  walks  to  Mr.  B.*s  to  enquire  after 
his  child;  and  his  humble  grief,  is  truly 
pathetic.  The  language  of  the  good  couple 
IS  simple,  without  beuig  vulgar.  It  is  not 
the  simplicity  of  Arcadian  shepherds :  it  is 
such  IS  people  in  low  life,  with  the  delicacy 
of  a  virtuous  mind,  might  fall  into  without 
an^^  other  advanta^s  than  a  bible  education. 
It  is  the  simplicitjr  of  an  English  cottage. 
Mrs.  Jervis,  the  virtuous  house-keeper,  is 
well-intentioned,  erateful,  but  timid.  The 
other,  Mrs.  Jewkes,  is  drawn  in  coarse 
but  natural  colours.  The  pride  and  passion 
of  lady  Da  vers  are  strongly  drawn,  some 
may  think,  perhaps  too  strongly,  for  a  lady 
of  her  £»shion  ;  but  we  every  now  and 
then  s^  instances  in  which  nature  will  get 
the  better  of  the  decorums  of  life,  and  one 
of  Richardson's  corrcs^iondcuts  tells  hiai  he 
could  find  him  half  a  dozen  lady  Davers 
(her  wit  excepted)  amongst  his  quality  ac^ 
quaintance. 

"  The  character  of  Mr.  B.  himself  iS  drawn 
with  less  address  than  that  of  any  one  in 
the  piece:  he  is  proud,  stern,  selfish,  for- 
biddrnff,  (selfish,  that  is  to  say,  in  his  lo%e, 
for  he  has  generosity  enouoh  in  money  OMt- 
ters)  and  his  ideas  of  tne  authority  of  a 
husband  are  so  high,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  of  Pamela's  being  rewarded  by  mar- 
rying him,  unless  her  regard  for  external 
circumstances  was  greater  than  the  author 
would  wish  to  have  supuqsed.    The  oionil  * 
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of  this  piece  b  more  dubious  than,  in  his 
life  time,  the  author's  friends  were  willitig  to 
allow.  So  long  as  Pamela  is  solely  occupied 
in  schemes  to  escape  from  bet  persecutor, 
her  virtuous  resistance  obtains  our  umjuali- 
hed  approbation  ;  but  from  the  moment  she 
be^ns  to  entertain  hopes  of  marrying  him, 
Mre  admire  her  guarded  prudence,  rather  thuu 
her  purity  of  mind.  She  has  an  end  in 
▼iew,  an  interested  end,  and  we  can  only 
consider  her  as  the  conscious  possessor  of  a 
treasure,  which  she  is  wisely  resolved  not  to 
part  with  hut  fur  its  just  price.  Her  staving 
iQ  his  house  a  moment  alter  she  found  lier- 
sclf  at  liberty  to  leave  it,  was  totally  unjusti- 
fiable; her  repentant  lover  ouglit  to  have  ful* 
lotved  her  to  her  father's  cotuige,  and  to  have 
married  her  from  thence.  The  familiar  foot- 
ing unon  which  she  condescends  to  live  with 
the  ouious  Jewkes,  shews  also*  tliat  her  fear 
of  offending  the  man  she  hoped  to  make  her 
husband,  had  got  the  better  of  her  delicaev 
and  just  resentment,  and  the  same  fear  leaas 
her  to  give  up  her  correspondence  with  ho« 
uest  Mr.  Williams,  who  hod  gencrouiily  sa- 
crificed his  interest  with  his  patron  iu  order 
to  effect  her  deliverance.  In  real  life  we 
should,  at  this  period,  consider  Pamela  as  an 
interested  girl ;  but  the  author  says,  she  mar- 
ried Mr.  B.  because  he  had  won  her  alfec- 
taon,  and  we  are  bound,  it  may  be  said,  to 
believe  an  author's  own  account  of  his  cha- 
racters. But  again,  is  it  c|uitc  natural  that  a 
girl,  who  had  such  a  genmnc  love  for  virtue, 
should  feel  her  heart  attracted  to  a  man  who 
was  endeavouring  to  destroy  that  virtue  ? 
Can  a  w*oman  I'aiue  her  honour  infinitely 
above  her  hfe,  and  hold  in  serious  detestation 
every  word  and  Iwik  contrary  to  the  nicest 
punty,  and  yet  be  won  by  those  very  at- 
tcmpu  against  her  honour  to  which  .she  ex- 

Iircsses  so  much  repugnance?  Does  not  pious 
ove  to  assimilate  with  pious,  and  pure  with 
pare?  There  is,  indeed,  a  gentle  seduction 
of  the  affections,  from  which  a  virtuous  wo* 
man  might  find  herself  in  danger,  especially 
when  there  existed  such  a  bar  to  a  legitimate 
iiaiuuas  great  disparity  of  nmk  and  fortune  i 
but  this  kind  ot  seduction  was  not  wliat 
^ir.  B.  employed.** 

•  •  ♦ 
"  His  attempts  were  of  the  grossest  na* 
lure,  and,  previous  to,  and  during  those  at- 
tempts, he  endeavoured  to  intimidate  her  by 
sternness,  lie  puts  on  the  master  too  mucn 
to  win  upon  her  as  the  lorer.  Can  affection 
be  kindled  by  outrage  and  insult  f  Surely, 
if  hec  passions  were  capable  of  being  awa- 
kened m  his  favour,  during  such  a  perse- 
catioa«  the  ctrcnmstance  would  be  capble 
of  an  interpretation  very  little  consistent 
with  that  delicacy  the  author  meant  to  give 
her.  The  other  alternative  is,  that  she  mar- 
ried him  for 

"  The  gilt  coach,  and  dappled    Flanders 
mares.*' 

Indeed,  the  excessive  humility  and  gratitude 


expressed  by  herself  and  her  parents  ori  her 
exaltation,  shews  a  regard  to  rank  and  riches 
beyond  the  just  measure  of  an  independent 
romd.  The  pious  Goodman  Andrews  should 
not  have  thought  his  virtuous  daughter  so 
infinitely  beneath  her  licentious  master,  who, 
after  all,'  married  her  to  gratify  his  own  i>as- 
sions. 

•*  The  indelicate  scenes  iff  this  novel  ha\'fe. 
been  justly  found  &ult  with,  and  are,  in- 
deed, totally  indefensible.  Dr.  Watts,  to 
whom  he  sent  the  volumes,  instead  of  com- 
phmcnts,  writes  him  word,  that  he  under- 
stands ihe  ladies  complain  they  caimot  read 
them  without  blushing.** 

A  spurious  continuation  of  Pamela 
some  time  after  gave  occasion  to  Rich* 
ard&on  to  injure  his  literary  reputation 
more  than  an  enemy  could  have  done* 
by  adding  two  dull  volumes,  which  Mrs. 
Barbauld  says  are  **  less  a  continuation 
of  (he  story,  than  the  author's  defence 
of  himself,**  It  appears  that  he  never 
could  forgive  Folding  for  the  ridicule 
of  Pamela  conveyed  in  his  Joseph  An- 
drews ;  hts  letters  contain  various  proofs 
of  an  enmity  which  led  him  to  deny  his 
illustrious  rival  any  claim  to  genius,  and 
to  reprobate  his  licentiousness  in  the 
harshest  manner.  «*  Yet,"  says  our  edi- 
tor, <»  he  could  tolerate  Cibber."  It 
was  eight  years  after  tlie  publication  of 
Pamela,  that  tlie  two  first  v.>lumes  of 
Clarissa  were  given  to  the  world.  Of 
tliis  masterpiece  Mrs.  Barbauld  has 
given  a  clear  analysis  and  eiccUent  cri* 
tique.    A  specimen  must  suffice. 

*'  Tliat  Clarissa  is  a  highly  moral  worir, 
has  been  always  allowed ;  but  what  is  the 
moral?  Is  it  thai  a  ynuns;  lady  who  places 
her  affections  upon  a  libertine,  will  be  de- 
ceived and  ruined?  Though  the  author,  no 
doubt,  intended  this  as  one  of  the  conclu- 
sioiis  to  be  drawn,  such  a  maxim  has  not 
dignity  or  force  enough  in  it,  to  be  the  chief 
moral'  of  this  interesting  tale.  And,  it  has 
l)ecn  already  mentioned,  that  Clarissa  can 
hUrdly  stand  as  an  example  of  such  a  choice, 
as  she  never  fairly  made  the  choice.  On  (he 
contrary,  she  is*  always  ready,  both  before 
her  elopement  and  after  it,  to  resign  the  ni'.- 
derate,  the  almost  insensible  prcdilcci ion  slie 
ficls  for  Lovelace,  to  the  will  of  her  ;  :irent.s ; 
if  she  might  only  be  permitted  to  rt  tuso  i)ie 
object  of  her  aversion.  Is  she,  then,  ♦•>  iii- 
httcd  as  a  rare  pattern  of  chastity?  Sir"!/ 
Uiis  is  an  idea  very  degrading  lo  the  ^vk. 
l^velace,  indeed,  who  has  a  very  V/^d  oj>i» 
nion  of  women,  and  thinks  that  hirt'fv.iny 
woman  can  resist  him,  talks  oi"  Iin*.  -,  l.cf 
virtue,  and  speaks  as  if  he  exj^txtctl  hi  to 
fail  in  the  trial.  But,  surely,  the  viru  v  ..f 
Clarissa  could  never  have  been  in  ii»e  bsiM..**  t 


danger.    The  virtae  of  Pauwia  Wdc 
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because  ihe  pecuniary  offers  were  a  tempta- 
tion which  many,  "in  her  statioii  of  lire, 
would  have  yielded  to;  and,  because  their 
different  siiuations  in  hfe  opposed  a  bar  to 
their  l;\'^iiimnte  union,  which  she  mia;ht  well 
bcHtvc  would  b*?  insuperable.  The  virtue  of 
XVerter's  Charlotte- was  tried,  and  the  virtue 
of  the  wife  of  Zelnco  was  tried,  because 
the  previo'is  marriage  tjf  one  of  the  panics 
in:ulc  a  virtuous  imion  impossible. — But 
Cl'trissa  !  a  young  lady  of  birtn  and  fortune, 
marriage  completely  in  her  lo\cr*»  power — 
she  could  have  felt  nothing  but  indignation 
at -the  first  idea  which  enttred  her  \nind, 
tha:  liv^  m»  i\\)\  to  degrade  her  into  a  mistress. 
'  Was  it  likfly  that  she,  who  had  shewn  that 
her  affections  were  so  much  under  her  com- 
mand, while  the  object  of  his  addresses  ap- 
peared to  be  honourable  marriage,  should 
not  guard  against  every  freedom  with  the 
most  cauiious  vigilance,  as  soon  as  she  ex- 
perienced a  behaviour  in  him,  which  must 
at  once  destroy  her  esteem  for  him,  and  be 
offensive  to  her  just  pride,  as  well  as  to  her 
modesty  ?  It  is  absurd,  therefore,  in  Love- 
lace to  speak  of  tr)'ing  her  chastity  ;  and  the 
author  is  not  free  from  blame  in  favouring 
th'^  idea  that  such  resisianre  had  any  thing 
in  it  uncommon*  or  peculiarly  meritorious, 
liuilhe  real  nwiral  of  C'larissa  is,  that  virtue 
\^  tfiumphani  in  every  situation  ;  that  in  cir- 
cumstances the  most  painful  and  degrad- 
ing, in  a  prison,  in  a  bioihcl,  in  p^ricf,  in 
dismclion,  in  despair,  it  is  still  lovely,  still 
comnmnclinpc,  still  the  object  of  our  vcne- 
,|ation,  of  u'.r  fondest  affections;  that  if  it  is 
Vea-'^'l  on  the  ground  it  can  still  say  with 
Constance, 

*/  Here  is  my  throne,  kings,  come  and  bow 
to  it!" 
♦*  Ti^^  novelist  that  has  produced  this  ef- 
fect, ha:i  pf*rformed  his  office  well,  and  it  is 
immaterial  wh^t  particular  maxim  is  selected 
uuvir  ihe  nainc  of  a  moral,  while  such  are 
the  roader's  feelings.  If  our  feelings  are  in 
favour  of  virtue,  the  novel  is  virtuous  ;  if  of 
vice,  the  novol  is  vicious.  The  greatness  of 
Clarissa  is  shewn  by  her  separating  herself 
from  her  lover,  aj&  soon  as  she  perceives  his 
dishonourable  views  ;  in  her  chusing  death 
jathcv  than  a  Kpeiitiow  of  the  outrage  ;  in 
her  rejection  of  those  overtures  of  nurriage, 
which  a  common  mind  might  have  ac- 
cepted of,  as  a  refuge  against  worldly  dis- 
honour ;  in  her  firm  mdignant  carriage, 
mixed  with  calm  patience  and  christian  rc- 
sifffiation,  and  ip  the  greatness  of  n^nid  with 
ivniv:h  she  views  and  ei\jov8  the  approaches 
pf  death,  and  lusr  mc©k  forgiveness  of^lier  ' 
vnfceling  relation^.  In  one  particular  the 
author  has  been  blamed,  and  perhaps  jusil*-, 
far  ejicou raging  superstitiony  In  representing 
Clarissa  so  greatly  terrified  at  th«  curse  laid 
upon  her  by  hec  unnatural  father.  He  may 
be  faulty  as  a  moralist,  but  it  has  a  good  dra- 
matic effeci:  and  I  question  if  Uichardson 
\^ei^t  much  beyou^.his  owa  i4ea&  of  the  eili- 


mcy  of  a  parent's  curse  on  this  occasion. 
Tne  too  hizh  colouring  of  some  of  the  scenes 
has  been  onjccted  t-o,  as  tending  to  iafiaoic 
passions  which  it  was  the  author's  profe-stfd 
aim  to  regulate  He  was  led  to  it,  in  somt 
measure,  by  the  nature  of  his  story,  but  he 
seems  to  have  be^^un  writing  w  ith  a  coarse- 
ness of  ideas  in  this  respect,  which  lie  "ot 
rid  of  bv  degrees.  His  Clarissa  i^  far  \*'^i 
objectionable  than  his  Pamela;  his  Grandison 
not  at  all  so.  The  death  of  Sincbir  is  paint. 
ed  witli  great  strength,  but  excites  painful 
-disgust  as  well  as  horror ;  vet,  being  in- 
tended to  excite  a  salutary  disgust  to  the 
haunts  of  vice  and  infamy ;  pertiaps,  iu 
that  light  may  be  borne  with.  Its  oiKTarion 
is  that  of  a  strong  medicine,  meant  to  creiie 
a  nausea.  The  death  of  liclion  is  an  odmir- 
able  piece  of  paintinpj,  and  not  excelled  hv 
any  iKing  in  the  admired  scene  of  Cardiiuil 
Beaufort. 

**  It  is  not  perfectly  delicate  that  Clarissa 
should  have  so  man>  interviews  with  Love- 
lace after  the  catastrophe.  Clarissa,  indt^nl, 
could  not  help  it,  but  the  author  couW. 
He  should  only  have  exhibited  them  together 
in  those  few  striki?ig  scenes  in  which  our 
feelings  are  wound  up  to  the  higiiest  pitch. 
No-  long  parleys,  nothing  that  can  be  called 
trivial  shoukl  pass  between  them  then.  If  the 
reader,  on  opening  casually  the  book,  can 
doubt  of  any  scene  between  them,  whether 
it  passes  before  or  after  the  outrage,  that 
scene  is  one  too  much. 

*.*  11>e  character  of  Lovelace,  though  la- 
boured with  p;reat  art,  is,  perhaps,  after  all, 
more  of  a  fancy  piece  than  a  real  portrait  of 
an  English  libertine.  Where  is  the  libertiite 
who  would  attempt  in  England  the  seduciioa 
of  young  women,  guarded  by  birth  and  re- 
spectabl;^  situations  in  life,  and  frictndsjra- 
lous  of  their  honour,  and  an  educatiun 
which  would  set  them  far  out  of  the  reach 
of  any  disgraceful  overtures  ?  A  love  of  in- 
trigue, rather  than  a  love  of  pleasure,  charac*- 
tbrizes  i.ovelace;  he  is  a  cool  sptematic 
seducer,  ai>d  the  glory  of  conrjuest  is  what 
he  principally  aima at.  Had  sucn  a  character 
been  place<rin  France,  and  his  jallanlries 
directed  to  married  women,  it  would -have 
been  more  natural,  and  his  epistolary  me- 
moirs rendered  more  probable ;  but,  in  Eng- 
land, Lovelace  would  have  been  run  through 
the  body>  long  before  lie  liad  seen  the  face  of 
Clarissa,  oi  colonel  Morden." 

Sir  Charles  6r%ndison  aj»peared  ahoot 
fcHir  or  five  years  after  the  completion 
of  Clari'isa.  Mrs.  Bnrbauld  gives  to 
this  work  in  general  the  eloquent  praise 
it  merits,  b.ut,  among  other  objecuons, 
makes  the  following, 

"  Sir  Charles  Grand! son,  however,  lies 
open,  as  what  \york  docs  not  ?  to  criticiwn. 
Besides  the  double  love,  which  has  been 
iH^DUs»;|Qdj,  t)iei€  was  at\ath$r  poui4  whtf^ 
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perplexed  the nuthor  much:  eir  Charles,  as 
a  Christian,  was  not  to  fight  a  duel,  yet  he 
was  to  be  recoenized  as  the  finisiK'd  gentle-' 
man,  and  could  not  be  allowed  to  want  that 
most  essential  part  of  the  character,  the  de- 
portment of  a  man  of  honour,  courage,  and 
spiriL  And,  in  order  to  exhibit  his  spirit 
and  courage,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  them 
into  action  by  adventures  and  renconniers. 
His  first  appearance  is  in  the  rescue  of  Miss 
Bvron,  a  meritorious  action,  but  oiie  which 
must  necessarily  exp(j..e  him  to  a  challen^. 
How  must  tiie  author  uniie  this  knot  ?  He 
luukes  him  so  very  good  a  swordsman,  that 
he  13  alwa.vs  capable  of  disurmins;  his  adver- 
siiTv  without  cndanpi-ring  either  of  their 
live^.  Hut  are  a  oiaif  s  |>nncipies  to  depeiKl 
on  the  science  of  his  fencnia;-roasrt*r  ?  tvery 
one  cannot  have  the  skill  of  sir  Charles  -, 
every  one  cannot  l>e  ilic  best  swordsman; 
and  the  man  whose  siu<tv  it  is  to  avoid  fij^hl- 
ing,  is  not  cjuiie  so  iikciv  as  ani>-l:'.T  tu  tx; 
the  best.  Df.  Vonn'j-.  iiide.  1,  coniphuKUtiHl 
the  author  upon  his  <^iic^  ss  in  this  nice 
) joint,  in  a  il()un:>iun^  epigram,  which  is 
thus  expressed  : 

AVhathast  ihou  done?  I'm  ravished  at  the 

scriie; 
A  swrd   unifrawn,  makes  mighty  Cssars 

mean. 

But,  In  fact,  it  was  not  undrawn.  In  the 
alfair  with  sir  H:irj^pav«*,  he  may  be  said  to 
have  really  foudu  a  duel  ;  for,  though  he 
refuses  the  challenge  in  words,  he  virtual! , 
accepts  it,  1m-  goinj;  into  the  garden  with 
him,  knowing  his  purpose.  In  like  manner 
be  with  Greville  retires  to  a  private  spot,  and 
there,  on  his  adversary's  drawing,  which  he 
ua:;hibe  sure  he  wouU  do,  dr.iws,  di!>arnis, 
aiid  gives  him  his  life.  But  Greville  mij^ht 
not  have  given  him  his,  nor  could  every  one 
turn  a  duel  into  such  huruilcss  play.  Can, 
then,  a  better  expedient  be  suu«j;estcd  r  If 
not,  must  we  not  fairly  confe^r*  that,  in  cer- 
tain ca?es,  the  code  of  the  ^j.el  and  the 
code  of  worldly  honour  arc  irreconrileable, 
and  that  a  man  has  oidy  to  make  hia  choice 
which  he  will  give  up." 

The  concessions  oiFered  by  sir  Charles 
in  matters  of  religion  to  the  proud  and 
blgotted  PorcttA  family,  are  "among 
those  which  a  conscientious  man  will 
scruple*  and  a  wise  man  will  refuse  to 
make." 

Richardson*  during  his  latter  years> 
spent  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time 
at  his  country  house,  which  was  first  at 
Nortfi  Slnd,  Mammersmithj  afterwards 
at  Parson's  Green.  To  arrange  the 
^prodigious  mass  of  letters  from  which 
the  present  work  is  a  selection,  was  the 
amusement  of  his  leisure.  He  was  now 
blessed  with  ease  and  afiluence,  stir- 
rpuadcd  hj  an  apsiabW  ffMoU/i  flau^r;ng 


friends,  and  reverential  admirers;  but 
a  nervous  malady  which  had  afflicted 
him  for  many  years,  and  furnishes  a 
constant  subject  of  complaint  in  his  let* 
ters,  continually  increasing  upon  hiro, 
embittered  his  life,  which  was  terminated 
at  length  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  in 
July  1761 .  His  character  is  judiciously* 
summed  up  by  Mrs.  Barbauld  *<  He 
was  sober  and  temperate,  regular  and 
assiduous  in  business,  of  high  integrity 
and  undoubted  honour ;"  but  <<  his  ad« 
mircTs  were  constrained  to  acknowledge 
that  his  imagination  was  not  quite  so 
pure  us  his  conduct. 

•'  He  seems,  by  some  ineans  or  other,  to 
hare  acipiired  a  most  fonnitlable  idea  of  the 
snares  to  which  young  women  arc  exposed, 
and  of  their  iucapaciiy  (in  general)  to  resist 
them.  H'.-  seemed  to  think  women  had  a 
^reat  deal  to  hide,  atid  though  fiis  chief  in* 
umaci(*s  were  with  ladies,  he  sometimes  be« 
trays  a  mc^^n  opinion  of  the  sex  in  general. 
Perhaps  we  mi^ht  find  the  ori;;in  of  some  of 
the^e  ideas,  if  wt  were  in  |>ohsessinn  ot  the 
love  letters  he  wrote  for  his  female  compa- 
nions, in  the  early  period  of  his  life,  with 
their  dangers  and  escapes  ;  but,'  it  is  ocrtsMn 
his  writings  rather  tend  to  inspire  a  ceriaio- 
bashful  consciousness,  and  gnrinking  r&* 
serve,  than  the  noble  siuiplicity  of  truth 
and  nature,  in  the  intercourse  between  the 
sexes." 

He  was  a  careful  kind  father,  and  at 
good  husband,  in  essentials ;  but  his  ex* 
aked  notions  of  the  authority  of  bus- 
bands  and  fathers,  and  the  duty  of  wives 
and  children,  appear  to  have  precluded 
any  thing  like  equal  friendship,  or  fa- 
miliar affection,  between  him  and  his 
family.  To  a  very  sensible  letter  of 
lady  Bradshaigh  on  this  topic,  which 
we  propose  to  cite  hereafter,  he  answers 
ungraciously  enough, 

**  I  had  rather,  as  too  much  reverence  is 
not  the  vice  of  the  age,  lay  down  rules  that 
should  stiHen  into  apparent  duty,  than 
make  the  pert  rogues  too  familiar  with  cha- 
racters so  reverend  j"  and  adds,  "  I  could 
wish,  from  the  respectful  manner  (avoiding 
formaUty  and  stiffness  as  much  as  possible) 
in  letters  to  a  pareut,  let  my  eye  fail  on  what 
part  of  the  letter  it  would,'  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  it  from  one  directed  to  a  plev<* 
mate.^  ^  ^ 

A  good  deal  of  captiousness  and  half* 
serious  petulance  appears  in  his  letterir 
and  we  are  told  tinctured  his  conversa- 
tion ;  but  to  children  he  was  famsliariy 
kind.  By  the.  way,  one  does  not  quite 
Uke  }iU  9^xe  to  haixd  down^  posterity 
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these  certificates  of  hrs  own  virtues. 
He  was  exceedingly  pious  and  religious ; 
not  very  conversant,  apparently,  m  po-  ' 
lemical  divinity,  nor  bigoted  to  any 
particular  mode  of  faith ;  but  sufficiently 
warm  against  unbelievers.  Vain  he  cer. 
tainly  was,  and  almost  perpetually  occu- 
pied with  himself  and  his  works,  but 
we  ought  to  make  allowance  for  the  pro« 
digious  quantity  of  flattery  continually 
heaped  upon  him  by  his  admirers,  male 
and  female ;  particularly  the  latter,  a- 
mong  whom  he  chiefly  lived. 

Vfe  now  take  leave,  with  regret,  of 
this  admirable  piece  of  biography  and 
criticism,  and  proceed  to  the  letters 
themselves.  Those  of  that  benevolent,but 
unfortunate  schemer  Aaron  Hill,  first  oc- 
cur;  they  contain,  mixed  with  abundant 
compliments  to  his  correspondent,  many 
passages  relative  to  his  own  projects, 
and  some  characteristic  of  his  extrava- 
gant self-opinion  and  heated  imagina- 
tion, through  the  fumes  of  which  occa- 
sional flashes  ef  sense,  feeling,  and  fancy 
are  apparent. 

'•  What  yon  tell  me  concerning  my  CaesAr 

fires  me  the  pleasure  you  intended  it  should ; 
ut  I  receive  it  (torn  a  difleicut  quarter.  It 
was  your  purpose  to  balance  my  chagrin  at 
the  inconsiderable  effect  of  that  essay^  by 
Tcpreseniing  it  as  obtaining  some  notice  ; 
whereas  all  the  delight  2  enjoy  from  this  ge- 
ncrous  artifice,  is  in  my  reHoction  on  the 
view  it  arose  from.  For  my  part,  1  am 
afraid  to  be  popular.  I  see  so  many  who 
write,  to  the  living,  and  deserve  not  to  live, 
that  I  content  myself  with  a  resurrection 
when  dead.  I  very  often  remember,  with 
pleasure,  an  old  man  (I  am  sure  near  a  hun* 
dred),  whom  I  rode  by  in  a  iourney  to  De- 
vonshire,, and  observed  in  tiie  midst  of  a 
field,  that  had  newly  l>cen  plowed,  very  busy 
with  a  stick  and  a  basket.  When  I  came  up 
to  the  place  he  was  at  work  in,  i  found  he 
was  making  holes  in  the  ground,  and  in 
trtry  one  of  them  planting  an  acorn.  Friend, 
Sdld'l,  is  it  for  profit,  or  pleasure,  you  la- 
bour ?— For  neither,  sir,  replied  the  honest 
old  patriot ;  but  here  will  be  a  grove  when  I 
want  no  shelter.** 

Dr.  Young's  letters  are  tinctured  with 
the  gloom  and  discontent  which  clouded 
his  life  and  his  writings ;  but  they  are 
well  expressed,  and  some  of  them  not 
unpleasing.  Richardson  seems  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  degrading  querulous* 
ness  of  his  complaints  relative  to  church 
preferment,  and  jrives  him  some  whole- 
some advice  on  the  subject.  Mrs.  Bar- 
Hanld,  speaking  of  Clarissa,  says,  <<  Rich- 
ardson loved  to  draw  death-beds.     He 


seems  to  have  imbibed  from  his  friend. 
Dr.  Young,  an  opinion  of  their  being  a 
touchstone  of  merit  or  demerit.  There 
are  three  described  in  this  work,  besides 
that  of  Lovelace.'*  This  very  plausible 
conjecture  seems  to  be  overturned  by  the 
following  passage  in  a  letter  from  our 
autlior  to  Young. 

"  Let  me  ask,  however  j^reat  and  noble 
what  you  say  of  Mr.  Addison*s  death  is, 
whether  it  may  not  bear  shortening  i  Will 
it  not  be  thought  laboured  ?  And  when, 
from  the  different  nature  of  diseases,  some 
of  them  are  literally  incapaciting,  and  deli- 
riums happen  often,  is  it  not,  or  may  it  not 
be,  discouraging  to  surviving  friends  to  6nd 
wanting,  in  the  dyin^  those  tokens  of  re- 
signation and  true  christian  piety  which  Mr. 
Addison  was  graciously  enabled  to  express 
so  exemplarily  to  lord  VV.  Sir  J—  S— 
was  a  good  man,  yet  I  have  heard  you  men- 
tion his  aiixiciv,  and  painful  death,  with  no 
small  concern.*^ 

The  letters  to  and  from  the  Miss 
Fieldings  and  Miss  Collier,  are  such  as 
it  might  be  pleasant  to  receive  from  a 
friend,  but  contain  little  to  interest  the 
public.  Richardson  ca.Ued  many  of  the 
young  ladies  with  whom  he  correspond- 
ed his  daughters,  and  seems  to  have  as- 
sumed the  privilege  of  telling  them  of 
their  faults  pretty  plainly ;  while  they, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  all  reverence, 
compliments,  and  submission.  Some  let- 
ters from  Lsetitia  Pilkington  afford,  as 
Mrs.  Barbauld  observes,  a  striking  lesson 
of  the  degradation  and  distress  subse- 
quent on  ue  loss  of  female  virtue ;  but 
it  mars  the  moral  a  little  to  find  her, 
when  she  afterwards  returns  to  Dublin, 
flourishinc;  again  in  gay  society  and 
comparative  a^Buence.  Richardson  ap- 
pears to^  have  administered  liberally  to 
her  necessities  ;  she  was  bashful  neither 
in  her  requests,  nor  her  acknowledge- 
ments, which,  had  her  benefactor  been 
averse  to  flattery,  most  have  distressed 
and  disgusted  htm.  We  cannot  quite 
as^ee  with  Mrs.  Barbauld  in  her  opinion 
of  the  letters  of  Colley  Cibber,  who 
**  shows,*'  says  she,  «*  in  every  line  the 
man  of  wit,  and  the  man  of  the  world.'* 
They  seem  to  us  more  characteristic 
of  a  flippant  libertme— for  instance. 

"  Sir, 
'*  I  have  just  finished  the. sheets  you  fii* 
voured  me  with ;  but  never  found  so  strong 
a  proof  of  your  sly  ill-nature,  as  to  have  hung 
me'tipon  tenters,  till  I  see  you  again.  Z— dsl 
I  have  not  patience,  till  1  know  whafs  be- 
come of  her.«— Why,  yoo  I  I  do&*t  kaoi%' 
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whit  to  eall  3'ou !— Ah !  Ah !  you  may  laugh 
if  you  please :  hut  how  will  vou  he  able  to 
look  me  ill  the  face,  if  the  lauv  shoutd  ever 
be  able  10  shew  hers  again  ?  What  piteous, 
d— cl,  disgraceful  pickle  have  you  plunged 
her  in  ?  I'or  God's  sake  send  me  the  sequel ; 
or — I  dou*t  know  what  to  say  !'* 
•        •        • 

*•  Sir, 
**  The  delicious  meal  I  made  of  Miss 
B\ron  on  Sunday  last,  has  given  me  an  ap- 
petite for  another  slice  of  her,  oft*  from  the 
spit,  before  she  is  served  up  to  the  public 
table  i  if  about  five  o'clock  to-morrow  after- 
noon will  itoi  be  inconvenient,  Mrs.  Brown 
and  I  will  come  and  piddle  upon  a  bit  more 
of  her:  but  pray  let  your  whole  family,  with 
Mrs.  Uicliardsou  at  the  head  of  them,  come 
in  for  their  share.  This,  sir,  will  make  me 
more  and  more  Your*s,  &c. 

C.  Cibbcr." 

We  cannot  but  think  that  Richard- 
son's acquaintance  with  Cibber»  though 
it  was  not  formed  **  till  the  more  dissi- 
pated part  of  his  life  was  over/'  reflects 
some  discredit  on  so  zealous  a  moralist. 
I'he  imagination  of  a  worn  out  debauchee 
can  as  little  be  restored  to  purity,  as  his 
frame  to  vigour;  and  his  ideas  migl^t 
not  improbably  contribute  to  sully  those 
of  our  author.  In  a  letter  to  Miss 
Highmore^  who  was  theni  it  seems,  at- 
tached to  Mr.  Duncombe,  whom  she  af- 
terwards marriedy  we  have  a  specimen 
of  that  peculiar  kind  of  humourous 
teazing  in  which  several  of  his  novel 
characters  exceL 

About  half  the  third  volume  is  com- 
posed of  a  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Bdwards,  author  of  the  Canons  of  Cri- 
ticism; the  letters  are  sensible  and  friend- 
ly, but  contain  nothing  sufficiently  strik- 
ing for  citation.  Mr.  Edwards  died  on 
a  visit  to  Richardson,  by  whom,  and 
his  worthy  family,  he  w;is  nursed  with 
the  utmost  tenderness.  We  have  a  few 
charming  letters  in  broken  English, 
which  enhances  their  effect,  from  the 
-wife  of  the  poet  Klopstock;  her  cala- 
xnitousand  untimely  death  broke  off  this 
interesting  correspondence  almost  in  its 
infancy.  We  shall  excite  the  reader's 
regret  by  an  extract. 

**  You  will  know  all  that  concerns  me. 
Love,  dear  sir,  all  what  me  concerns !  And 
love  shall  be  all  what  1  will  tell  you  in  this 
kttcr. 

"  in  one  happy  night  I  read  my  husband's 
poem,  the  Messiah.  1  was  extremely  touch- 
ed with  it.  The  next  dav  1  asked  one  of  his 
frieuds,  who  was  the  author  of  this  poem  } 
atid  this  was  the  first  time  I  heard  Klopstock's 
same.    I  believej  1  fell  immediately  in  love 


with  him.    At  the  least,  my  thoughts  ^ 
ever  with  him  BUed,  especially  because  his 
friend  told  me  very  much  of  ois  cliaracter. 
But  I  had  no  hopes  ever  to  see  him,  when 
quite  unexpectedly  I  heard  that  he  should 
pass  through  Hamburg.     I  wrote  immedi- 
ately to  tile  same  friend,  for  procuiing  by  hit 
means  that  I  might  tee  the  author  of  the 
Messiah,  wheu  in  Hamburg.     He  told  him, 
that  a  certain  girl  at  Hamburg  wished  to  see 
him,  and,  for  all  recommendaiion,  showed 
him  some  letters,  in  which  I  made  bold  to 
criticize  Klopstock*s  verses.  Klopstock  came, 
and  came  to  mc.  I  must  confess  that,  though 
greatly  prepossessed  of  his  qualities,  I  never 
thought  him  the  amiable  youth  whom  I 
found  him.    This  made  its  dSect.   After  ha- 
ving seen  him  two  hours,  I  was  obliged  to 
pass  the  evening  in  a  company*  which  nerer 
had  l)een  so  %vearisome  to  me.    1  could  not 
speak,  1  could   not  play ;  I  thought  I  saw 
nothing  but  Klopstock.  '  i  saw  him  the  next 
day,  aud  the  following,  and  we  were  very 
seriously  friends.    But  the  fourth  day  he  de- 
parted.     It  wa^  an  strong  hour  the  hour  of 
his  departure!     He  wrote  soon  after,  and 
from*  that  time  our  correspondence  besan  to 
be  a  very  diligent  one.    1  sincerely  bdieved 
my  love  to  be  friendship.    I  spoke  with  my 
friends  of  nothing  but  Klopstock,  and  show- 
ed his  letters.    They  ratlicti  at  me,  and  said 
1  wa^  in  love.    I  rallied  them  again,  and  said 
that  they  mutt  hare  a  very  friend shipless 
heart,  it  they  had  no  idea  of  friendship  to  a 
man  as  well  as  to  a  woman.    Thus  it  cnnti* 
nued  eight  months,  in  which  time  my  friciids 
found  as  much  love  in  Klo(jstock*s  iL^iteni  a& 
tn  me.     I  perceifcd  it  likewise,  but  1  would 
not  believe  it.     At  the  last  Klopstock  said 
plainly,  that  he  loved ;  and  I  starded  as  for  a 
wrong  thing.     I  answered,  that  it  was  no 
love,  but  friendship,  as  it  was  what  I  felt  for 
him  $  we  had  not  seen  one  another  enough 
to  love  (as  if  love  must  have  more  time  thin' 
friendship!).    This  was  sincerely  my  mean- 
ing, and  I  had  this  meanins  till  Klopstock 
came  again  to  Hamburg.    This  he  did  a  year 
after  we  had  seen  one  another  tlic  tirst  time. 
Wc  saw,   we  were  friends  j  we  loved  j  and 
we  belie^'cd  that  we  loved  ;  and  a  ^hort  time 
after  I  could  even  tell  Klopstock  that  I  loved. 
But  we  were  obliged  to  part  again,  and  wait 
two  years  for  our  wedding.      My  mother 
would  not  let  marry  me  a  stranger.    1  could 
marry  then  without  her  contentment,  as  by 
tlie  death  of  my  father  my  fortune  depended 
not  on  her  $  but  this  was  an  horrible  idea  for 
me ;  and  tliauk  heaven  that  1  have  prevailed 
by  prayers !     At  this  time  knowing  Klop- 
stock, i^e  Im'es  him  as  her  lifely  son,  and 
thanks  God  that  she  has  not  persisted.     We 
married,   and  1  am  the  happiest  wife  in  tlie 
world.     In  some  few  months  it  will  be  four  ' 
years  that  I  am  so  happy,  and  still  I  dote 
upon   Klopstock  as  if  he  was  my   bride* 
groom.    • 

*' If  you  knew  my  husband;  yon  would 
not  wonder.    If  you  knew  hi%  poem,  I  could 
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•dwcribe  him  very  briefly,  in  saying  be  Is  ia 
all  respects  what'  he  is  as  a  poet.    This  I  can 

•ay  with  ail  wifely  moflesty Bat  I 

dare  not  to  speak  of  my  ht,i^band ;  I  am  all 
laptiires  when  I  do  it*  "  And  as  hcippy  as  I 
am  in  love,  so  happy  am  I  in  friendship,  in 
my  mother,  two  elder  sisters,  and  five  other 
tvomen.     How  rich  I  ami" 

We  have  a  good  many  letters  from 
llichardson  to  Miss  Mulso,  chiefly  on 
sentimental  subjects,  whi.ch  appear  to 
•  have  been  rery  freely  tlfis^cussed  between 
them  ;  but  the  want  of  the  lady's  part, , 
of  course,  renders  the  other  uninterest- 
ing, and  sometimes  not  very  intelligible. 
Of  lady  Bradshaigh,  "the  largest  con- 
tributor to  tills  correspondence,'*  Mrs. 
Bkirbauld  thus  speaks. 

*'  She  married  (after  a  perserering  court- 
ship, on  his  part,  of  ten  yd&i/  as  she  herself 
informs  us)  sir  Roger  Bradstmigh,  of  Haigh, 
near  Witruni  in  Lancashire,  at  which  place 
they  Itvexl  in  whal  was  called  the  true  Bng« 
lish  sUU  of  country  gentry,  before  the  villa 
of  tlie  manufacturer  hati  eclipsed,  bv  its 
ephemeral  spicndour,  the  paternal  scat  of  the 

herediury  landliolJer." 

#        •        • 

.  "  Lady  Bradshaigh  bore  the  character  of 
a  most  worthy,  pious,  and  charitable  woman. 
Sir  Roger  and  bersell'  were  a  very  happy 
couple,  as,  ind  cil,  sufllciently  apjxars  from 
the  letters.  Siie  was  active  and  maniiginv;, 
and  her  large  housbold  was  so  regulated  as  to 
be  a  pattern  of  order  and  decorum.  Tliey 
had  no  children.  Lady  Bradshaigh  liveS 
many  years  at  Haii^h,  as  a  widow,  keeping, 
up  t^e  same  stile  of  chearful  hospitality  as  in 
Ijiir  husband  b  life-time.  She  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  above  ^ijjluy,  with  all  the  senti- 
ments of  a  piety  which  had  been  habitually 
wrought  into  the  constitution  of  hermind. 

'*  Lady  Hradshaii^h's  mental  €)uaiiiications 
seem  to  hav'e  been  a  good  deal  of  .sound  na- 
tive sense,  and  strong  feeUn|2,  widi  a  livelv 
imj)ressil>lc  imazinalion.  She  wrote  wiifi 
ease,  and  was  fond  of  writinp;.  Slie  had  a 
chearful  and  p:e;>cr()us  disposition,  as  well 
as  pjrcat  natural  vivacity,  and  ii>  her  letters 
exhibits  a  How  of  expression,  which,,  if  the 
crUic  will  not  admit  to  be  wit,  must  at  least 
he  allowed  to  rise  to  an  agreeable  spright4t> 
ness." 

Tills  correspondence  opened  in  a  man- 
ner truly  romantic.  A  lady,  calling 
herself  Belfour,  vTOte  to  RicharcsoiT,. 
whilst  as  yet  only  pare  of  his  Clarissa 
tras-  published,  pleadirg  very  warmly 
ibr  the  reformation  of  Lovelace,  and  a 
harrpy  ending  of  the  storj' ;  he  replied  ; 
tlie  incognita  rejoined ;  and  the  corre- 
spondence was  carried  on  about  a  year 


before  Richardson  was  made  acquainted 
with  th(^  real  name  of  tlie  lady.  A  sin- 
cere friendship  followed  the  disclosure, 
which  continued  till  ihe  death  of  our 
author.  The  letters  written  after  their 
personal  acquaintance  began  are  the 
most  interesting.  We  cannot  but  think 
that  Richardson  formed  the  lively  style 
of  his  Charlotte  Grandison,  in  great 
tneasnre,  from  this  lady's  ;  but  her  spi- 
rited style  and  sensible  remarks  in  the 
following  letter,  he  wanted  enlargentent 
of  mind  to  take  pattern  by. 

"Sir, 

"  You  are  very  provpkina; — ^\-ou  will  not 
understand  me.  You  said,-  without  roakint* 
any  exceptions,  that  to  havc-lhe  dress  ami 
address  of  a  fake,  they  must  appear  im;.u- 
dent,  and  curse  and  swear,  and  behave  like 
monkeys.  Xow,  1  have  often  seen  rakqs 
behave  with  the  strictest  decency,  thftn^h 
with  a  wcM-bred  gaiety.  Whal  1  wouUI  ask 
ift«  If  there  are  not  rakes  who,  in  mode>c 
company «  can  appear  like  modeit  men,  and 
with  a  jicnieel,  eauy,  politeness?  Thc<lre5S 
and  address  of  such  a  man,  without  his 
vices,  is  what  I  would  recommend  to  the 
sober  men,  who  arc  tort  ofien  formal,  and 
di-^agreeable  in  therf  manner,  for  want  of  a 
ttberal  education.  And  have  I  not  before 
said,  and  I  think  with  regret,  that  a  man 
Gonid  not  be  edncated  as  acenileman  oufi^lit 
to  be,  (such  are  the  evil  habits  of  men  .*) 
without  being  infected  with  vicei  l>clow  truly 
great  men,  though  custom  has  so  fatiidiarizcti 
thtm  to  the  gcjuleman  ?  Merc's  the  pilvi 
But  would  a  pood  man  h^  the  worse  for  car- 
rying the  outside  of  such  a  one  as  1  mean  i 
Would  it  hurt  a  man's  m'^rals,  to  have  the 
ap|>earance  of  even  Lovelace,  ai  Miss  Ffowe 
describes  him  at  colonel  Ambrofe*s  ball  ^ 
l^t  me  sec-*-!  will  give  you  her  words  : — 
'So  liitle  or  the  fop,  yet  so  eleg^ant  and 
rich  in  his  dress  J  His  person  so  speeirnis» 
his  air  so  intrepid  !  So  much  meaning  aiid 
penetration  in  his  face !  So  much  guictv, 
yet  so  little  of  the  monkey  !  Though  a  ira- 
rcilcd  gen  I  It  man,  yet  no  uflcctatlon  1  No 
there  toup^e-man,  but  all  manly  I  And  his 
eourjigc  and  wit—- the  oue  so  known,  the 
other  so  dreaded  !'  Now,  sir,  I  suppose  this 
was  designed  to  be  ihoueht  an  annable  ap. 
pearance,  do  not  you  thmk  it  was?  You 
answer  yes.  Well,  then,  to  this  body  let  us 
join  a  great  and  good  soul — and  pray,  sir, 
what  fault  have  you  to  find  with  the  union  > 
Alight  not  your  starch,  and  your  w^eeping» 
your  whining  Hicknvans  and  Ormcs,  be  as 
valuable  with  such  an  appearance,  as  witi^ 
the  contrary?  Ask  either  Miss  Howe  or 
Miss  Hymn.  I  durst  venture  to  put  the 
question  to  a  Clarissa. 

"  You  write  ray  words,,  without  taking 
my  meaning,  or  you  would  not  have  been 
id  mxtled,    U  a  fiud  permitt  bad  addiw» 
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nw^essarv  to*  complete  a  good  tnan?  Xor 
cio  1  |iretend  to  say  the  cotitr.m'.  But, 
to  draw  a  he-o,  1  telieve  you  will  think  it 
cxpedieut  tugtve  him  peraoual  ()uuhficatioiis, 
as  well  as  morui,  thou;^*^i  of  lc:,i  consider- 
ation. Xor  would  a'set)sihie,  moral  man, 
be  proud  of  his  appearance,  or  be  a  sclf-ad- 
mlrcr. 

**Thc  address  I  wish  to  have  imitoted.  I 
xvish,  not  because  it  is  tliat  of  a  rake,  but 
because  it  is  that  of  a  man  who  li  \s  seen  the 
world,  and  has  had  opj.Jortunities  of  im- 
proving himself.  Have  not  I,  over  and  over,. 
lamented  the  wick.'.dness  of  your  sckj  that 
vou  could  not  obtain  that'  improvement, 
without  suffering  a  corroj)tion  of  morals  ? 
And  who  says  this?  ♦'  A  man's  morality  is 
often  the  price  paid  for  travelling  accomplish- 
ments." 

•*  I  absolutely  deny,  that,  from  what  I 
have  said,  you  can  with  justice  pronounce 
that  I  al/ow  of  moderate  rakery.  1  could  not 
so  far  belie  my  heart.  And  then  such  things 
do  you  say,  strcncihencd  with  your  lines, 
and  your  double  hnes,  that— ju^^t  now  I 
cannot  abide  you  !  I  shall  not  talk  of  for- 
eivencss,  in  hours,  for  I  cannot  forgive  you, 
X.  know  not  how  Ions;. 

'♦  How  vou  make  nic  hate  and  despise  old 
Cibber!  Vou  seem  to  think  I  am  pretty 
much  in  his  way  of  thinkinc.  Thank  you,, 
sir!  I  laugh  not  at  what  he  laughed  at  j 
nor  should  he  have  laua;hcd  me  out  of  coun- 
tenance, though  I  mig1n  have  blushed  with 
indignation.  Where  does  he  find  the  doc- 
trine, that  men  may  be  criminal  without  be- 
ing censurable  ?  In  his  own  coirupl  heart.  1 
believe,  indeed,  he  is  a  perfect  strnnger  to 
♦he  most  excellent  of  doctrines,  lie  does 
not  search  too  narrowly,  for  fear  of  finding 
that  all  crimes  are  not'only  censurable,  but 
punishable.  With  what  a  heart  does  he 
stand  upon  the  brink  of  that  grave  that  is 
gaping  to  devour  him  !  He  draw  a  good 
man  !  A  despicable  wretch  !  He  noted  for 
his  address !  Yes  ;  he  was  noted  lor  the 
most  finished  coxcomb  that  ever  humanity 

I  produced,  as  well  off  the  stage  as  on,  where 
le  so  often  ridiculed  his  own  character.  And 
tins  is  the  man  whose  dress  and  addrf»ss  you 
think  I  shall  approve !  Well,  sir,  I  only  say, 
that  if  1  have  not  a  cspaciiy  to  make  myself 
understood,  pray  let  the  subject  drop;  for, 
you  know  me  not.  But  I  am  a  fool  for  he- 
ing  so  serious;  for  your  misconstructions 
are  wilful.  Surely  tncy  must  be  so,  or  I 
have  \'cry  ill  expressed  my  thoughts.  And 
all  this  has  arisen  from  my  saying,  the  dress 
and  address  of  a  modera'e  rake,  that  is,  of  a 
well-bred  man,  was  the  most  agreeable.  And 
aa  I  say  itill.  And  if  for  that  I  deserved  cut- 
ling  to  pieces,  you^will  now  perhaps  think 
proper  to  grind  me  to  powder. 

*•  Prav,  sir,  let  me  beg,  if  I  have  not  lost 
Jill  my  interest,  that  you  will  never  name 
your  good  man  again^  to  thai  old  irreclaim- 
able sinner  of  seventy-nine,   iiis  vile  opinion 


will  taint  the  character.  Vice,  in  youth,  is* 
not  excusiiblc  ;  but  in  old  age  it  is  unpar- 
donable.   Thcic  are  my  thoughts,  as  naughty 

as  I  am.'* 

•        •        • 

"You  have  forgot,  sir,  that  the  first  time 
I  saw  yoii,  after  residing  your  daughter  s 
letter,  1  gave  you  my  o]>inion  of  it ;  that 
1  thought  it  a  prcttv  letter  upon  an  im- 
portant occasion,  well  considered,  and  shew- 
ed an  excellent  and  a  humble  mind,  and 
consistent  with  her  duty  to  you  and  to  her- 
self. 

••  Perhaps  T  only  said  part  of  this,  but  I 
thought  it  all.  The  style  was  the  style  yo*u 
like.  And,  now  I  have  so  fair  an  o'pportn- 
nity,  shall  I  resume  my  old  spirit  of  saiici- 
nes's,  and  find  some  fimlis  with  the  style  you 
generally  niake  use  of  from  children  to  their 
parents?  Is  not  the  rei)etition  of  so  manv 
respectful  words,  rather  overdoing  it?  Is  ft 
not  something  too  forma),  and  does  it  not 
seem  to  throw  a  child  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  an  object  which,  1  think,  ought  to  be 
approached  with  an  easy  familiarity,  though 
with  love  and  respect?'  The  having^  no- 
thing less  than  reverence  in  their  thoughts, 
may  create  an  awe,  and  occasion  a  fear,  be- 
yond the  fear  of  offendino; ;  and  a  parent  mav 
lose  the  endearing  tenderness  of  a  child", 
purely  out  of  reverence  for  him. 

♦*  1  have  heard  you  complain  of  the  want 
of  freedom  in  your  good,  yotir  amiable 
children.  Their  high  uotions  of  your  su- 
periority, and  their  great  reverence  fof  yon, 
must  be  the  reason,  and  1  love  and  value 
them  for  it.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  take  otf 
the  reverence  due  (rom  children  to  their  pa- 
rents, yet  I  would  not  have  it  pernetuallv 
dropping  from  their  pen  ;  and  (  should  wisii 
it  rather,  nay,  abundantly,  in  the  mind,  but 
less  in  the  expression  ;  vet  not  backward  in 
that,  upon  proper  occasions.  My  excellent 
moihcr  would  never  sutTer  her  children  to 
begin  their  letters  with  '  honoured  madam  ;* 
she  said  it  was  too  sjiff:  the  tender  epithets 
pleased  her  besu  If  she  was  deiu-  to  us,  she 
doubted  not  of  all  the  honour  she  could  wish 
for." 

She  tells  an  anecdote  much  in  thtf 
lady  G.'s  manner.  The  correspond- 
ence with  lady  Bradshaigh's  sister,  lady» 
Echlin,  entertained  us  as  little  as  any  in  ' 
this  selection.  •*  She  had  not,''  the  edi* 
tor  allows,  **  the  parts  and  vivacity  of 
her  sister;  she  seems  to  have  been  rather 
a  good  and  pious,  than  a  brilliant  wo-* 
man :  but  piety  and  goodnoss  it  is  aln 
ways  pleasing  to  contemplate.'*  Unaf* 
fected  piety  and  goodness  it  is  certainl)i 
pleasing  to  contemplate ;  bitt  the  pha-* 
risaical  spirtt  and  sancumonious  rigidity 
so  frequently  apparent  in  her  letters,; 
docs  noCf  we  gwd»  greatly  deljght  U4# 
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heart.  Perhaps  I  have  in  mine  been  too  ct>- 
pious  on  that  subject;  but  it  is  a  subject  in 
tvhichy  at  one  time  or  other  of  their  lives, 
all  men  »nd  all  women  are  interested,  and 
more  ^iable  than  in  any  other  to  make  mis- 
takes, not  seldom  fatal  ones.  Your  lady- 
ship wishes  a  widow  mi^ht  drop  from  my 
pen  ;  but  were  not  this  widow  to  have  been 
a  lover  too,  she  would  lose  myrc  than  half 
her  merit." 

There  is  surely  too  much  of  the  flat- 
teter  m  Richardson's  replies  to  the  dis- 
qualifying speeches  of  this  lady;  indeed 
it  appears  as  if,  during  their  whole  in- 
tercourse, her  superior  quality,  and  the 
honour  she  conferred  upon  him,  were 
very  distinctly  present  to  the  mind  of 
our  author. 

We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
enumerate  all  those  of  whose  epistolary 
intercourse  with  our  great  novelist  tbese 
volumes  preserve  some  memorial,  nor 
to  give  utterance  to  every  remark  that 
suggested  itself.  Enough  has,  we  trust, 
been  said  to  give  a  distmct  idea  of  the 
w^ork  before  us.  That  the  letters  of  the 
worthy  Richardson  and  his  friends  con- 
tain many  excellent  and  pious  rsflezions, 
pleasing  moral  sentiments,  and  agreeable 
traits  of  character,  will  readily  gain 
belief ;  should  they  be  found  somewhat 
deficient  in  variety,  richness,  and  poig- 
l^ancy  of  flavour.  Genuine  familiar 
letters,  written  even  by  sensible  and  cul- 
tivated persons,  can  scarcely,  from  the 
careless  ease  with  which  they  are  com- 
posed, and  the  trivial  occurrences  on 
which  they  are  formed,  afford  more  than 
a  dilute  and  meagre  entertainment,  to 
which  frieri(js]iip  alone  can  give  a  zcsu 

Life  of  Joseph  Prifsiky^  LL.  D.  F,  R.  S.  fefr.  with  critical  Ohservathns 
on  his  Works.    JSfjr  John  Corry.     I2mO.  pp.  112. 


Speaking  of  Richardson's  selection  of 
moral  senuments  from  his  own  works, 
she  says> 

••  I  am  not  surprised  at  any  body's  wish- 
ing you  would  obhgc  the  M'orUI  with  a  new 
picre  of  agreeable  entertainment ;  but,  give 
mc  loa\'e  to  think  that  snob  persons  as  retuse 
to  read  your  last  excellent  book,  are  over 
ibnd  of  reading  amusing  stories.  Can  any 
one  of  your  best  friends  so  little  regard  (or 
slight)  the  pith  and  marrow  of  nineteen  vo- 
lumes, as  not  to  applaud  you  for  bestowing 
time  and -pains  on  that  choice  collection, 
with  no  otner  view  but  to  do  jvood  to  your 
fellow  creatures.  Profit  you  dicl  not  expect ! 
Surely  then,  your  laborious  work  may  justly 
be  praised,  as  a  benevolent  act  of  charity ; 
but  no  thanks  do  you  get,  except  from  old 
faihioned  matrons,  like  your  humble  servant, 
who  are  better  plciised'  with  mubiy  morals 
than  a  pretty  love-story.  I  am  even  ill-na- 
tured enough  to  wish  that  whenever  you  are 
disposed  to  write  again,  you  would  disappoint 
your  amorous  readers,  hy  not  making  the 
passion  of  love  their  entertainment.  Allow 
me  to  say,  thefmest  lessons  you  have  written, 
and  the  best  instruction  you  can  give,  blended 
with  love  intrigues,  will  never  answer  your 
irood  intention.  I  wish  to  see  an  exemplary 
widow  drop  from  your  pen  ;  a  very  wicked 
widow  luLS  appeared  in  print  lately." 

On  this  head  he  answers  her  very 
well. 

«*  I  much  admire  what  you  say  upon  ming- 
ling love-subjeqts  in  my'  writings  ;  but  am 
afraid  instruction  without  entertainment 
(were  I  capable  of  giving  the  heal)  would 
have  but  few  readers.  Instruction,  utudam* 
is  the  pill ;  amusement  is  the  gilding.  Writ- 
ings that  do  not  touch  the  passions  of  the 
jignt  and  airy,  will  hardly  ever  reach  llie 


Art.  XIII. 


DR.PRIEvSTLE  Y  was  born  In  March 
1733  at  field-head  in  Yorkshire,  sent  to 
school  at  Battley  near  h^ds^  fitted  for 
the  priesthood  at  Daventry,  and  elected, 
in  1755»  copastor  to  Mr.  John  Meadows 
of  Needham  in  Suffolk,  under  whose  re- 
gard he  passed  three  years  studiously.  A 
tree  is  said  to  be  yet  stiinding  whereon  he 
then  had  carved  the  name  of  Hartley ;  for 
in  his  walks,  no  less  than  in  his  closet,  he 
\fras  busied  in  imbibing  the  then  recent 
doctrine  of  that  great  metaphysical  phi- 
losopher. His  popularity  as  a  preacher 
was  long  resisted  by  an  impediment  in 
bit  speech,  which  he  afterwards  in  some 
dtgrec  corrected.     At  Naiitwyche'in 


Cheshire  he  officiated  next,  and  on  the 
small  salary  of  301.  but  conducted  with 
approbation  an  established  school.  His 
first  publication  was  an  En^^lish  gram- 
mar :  he  also  drew  up  theie  a  Treatise  on 
Perspective,  and  imagined  the  Charts  of 
Biography  and  History.  The^,  too  in 
1762  he  married  Miss  Wilkinson  of  Bris- 
tol, with  whom  he  visited  Glasgow, 
where  a  doctor's  degree  was  presented 
to  him  :  this  was  the  more  acceptable,  as 
he  had  already  been  invited  to  Warring- 
ton by  the  committee  intrusted  widi  the 
management  of  the  academy,  and  had 
determined  to  undertake  a  tutorship. 
.  At  Warrington  Dr.  Priestley  staid 
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tint  years.  A  syllabus  of  his  Lectures 
on  the  Theory  and  History  of  Language 
is  much  valued  by  those  who  have  pre* 
served  it :  the  Lectures  on  Oratory  and 
Criticism*  a  continuation  of  the  same 
course^  were  published  at  large :  they 
are  excellent*  and  by  applying  the  Hart- 
leyan  theory  to  objecu  of  taste,  they 
chalked  out  for  Alison  the  path  which 
he  has  acquired  a  reputation  by  pursu- 
ing. The  Lectures  on  History  and  ge- 
neral Policy  were  worthy  in  their  time 
to  be  an  elementary  book  with  the  phi- 
losophic politician  ;  but  were  published 
too  fate  for  their  greatest  possible  repute* 
The  Lectures  on  tlie  British  Constitution, 
which  were  very  panegyrical,  perished 
in  the  Birmingham  riots :  an  outline  of 
them  accompanies  the  Tract  on  Edu- 
cation. Dr.  Priestley's  stay  at  Warring- 
ton was  sweetened  by  all  that  private  at- 
tachment can  offer  of  delightful  to  those 
vrho  blend  the  social  with  uie  intellectual 
talents :  the  names  of  Aikin  and  Enfield 
are  prominent  among  his  acquaintance ; 
of  Vaughan  and  Ikaufoy  amonjg  his 
pupils.  The  Mouse's  Petition  was  found 
in  his  study ;  the  na^  he  took  over  a 
chess-board  still  lives  in  song. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  Warrington 
academy  in  1768,  Dr.  Priestley  removed 
to  Leeds,  having  accepted  there,  as  he 
expresses  it,  the  pastoral  oftice.  It  was 
there  thai  he  first  became  a  Socinian.  His 
View  of  the  Principles  and  Conduct  of 
the  Protestant  Dissenters,  his  Harmony 
of  the  Evangelists,  his  Duration  of 
Christ's  Ministry,  his  Institutes  of  natu- 
ral and  revealed  Religion,  and  many 
scmtlar  publications,  were  now  the  natu- 
ral result  of  this  zeal  for  duty,  and  for 
the  interests  of  his  sect.  He  neglected 
not  however  to  cultivate  a  more  expan- 
sive sort  of  patriotism,  and  published  his 
truly  constitutional  Essay  on  the  first 
Principles  of  Government,  as  well  as  the 
anonymous  pamphlet  on  the  State  of  Li- 
berty in  this  Country,  which  procured 
him  the  attentions  of  sir  George  Saville. 
Jnl77^he  printed  an  Examination  of 
Reid,  Beattie,  and  Oswald :  it  was  Her* 
cules  wrestling  with  Geryon :  the  af- 
fected neglect  of  the  Scotch  professors 
will  not  obliterate  this  victorious  work, 
to  which  the  German  philosopher  I^nt 
attributes  the  first  hint  of  his  own  sys- 
tem. Soon  after  appeared  the  abridge- 
ment of  Hartley,  accompanied  with 
illustrations,  and  the  Disquisitions  on 
Matter  and  Spirit. 

Dr.  Priestley  conducted  too  about  this 


time,  against  Dr.  Price,  a  controversy 
concerning  Materialism  and  Necessity, 
remarkable  for  its  urbanity.  Through 
the  intervention  of  this  friend,  or  in  con- 
sequence of  his  obtaining  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Royal  Society  in  1772^  he  acquir« 
ed  the  patronage  of  the  marquis  of  Lans- 
down,  whose  hospitalities  he  accepted  ia 
1773.  He  took  a  warm  but  not  a  lite* 
rary  interest  in  the  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence of  North  America,  which  was  af- 
terwards to  afford  him  a  congenial  asy- 
lum. At  Shelburne-house  he  mixed  with 
Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Burke,  and  others  of 
that  cast.  He  gave  some  assistance  in 
the  education  of  the  earl  of  Wycombe. 
He  enjoyed  the  use  of  a  splendid  library ; 
and  of  a  laboratory  which  had  been  ht- 
ted  up  for  him  in  the  family-mansion. 
I'he  hrst  of  his  volumes  on  air  was  dedi<^ 
cated  to  his  noble  patron,  who  settled, 
after  a  stay  of  seven  years,  an  annuity  of 
1501.  on  Dr.  Priestley.  His  discoveries 
concerning  aeriform  fluids  attracted  at 
this  time  toward  him  the  admiration  of 
the  philosophers  of  Europe.  Especially 
remarkable  are,  first,  the  first  discovery 
of  dephlogisticated  and  nitrous  airs  ;  se- 
cond, the  exhibition  of  the  volatile  sdka- 
lie  and  manv  of  the  acids  in  the  form  of 
air ;  third,  tne  application  of  the  nitrous 
test  to  ascertain  the  purity  of  respirable 
air ;  fourth,  the  restoration  of  vitiated 
air  by  vegetation  ;  fifth,  the  influence  of 
light  in  evolving  pure  air;  sixth,  the  use 
of  respiration  by  the  blood  parting  with 
phlogiston  and  absorbing  deph^gtsti- 
cated  air.  The  experiments  which  led  to 
these  inferences  have  been  condensed  into 
three  octavo  volumes,  printed  for  John- 
son. Academies  in  every  comer  of  Eu- 
rope read,  admired  and  showered  on 
Priestley  their  honours :  even  the  editor 
of  Newton,  as  if  jealous  of  a  rival  to  his 
hero,  pays  an  unwilling  tribute  of  ap- 
plause to  the  /uci  of  the  father  of  the  ga- 
zeous  philosophy. 

In  1780  Dr,  Priestley  removed  to  Bir- 
mingham, and  again  devoted  himself 
with  zeal  to  the  duties  of  a  christian  in- 
structor. He  audited  catecimmens,  pub- 
lished forms  of  prayer,  sermons,  and  va- 
rious tracts,  retranslated  from  the  He- 
brew the  book  of  Proverbs,  and  composed 
his  formidable  work  entitled  a  History 
of  the  Corruptions  of  Christianity.  Dr. 
Priestley's  object  was  no  doubt  to  retain 
the  substance  without  the  superstitions  of 
religion;  and  to  inculcate  the  temper 
without  the  licence  of  philosophy.  The 
effect  of  hi#  book  was  considerable.   The 
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tstablisted  pnlpits  trembled  to  tbe  elo- 
quence of  alarmed. dignitaries  :  dissident 
eongregailons  of  anans,  of  calvinists 
even,  apostatized  to  socinianism.  Many 
of  the  cautious  friends  of  civil  liberty, 
who  were  little  attached  to  any  specific 
tenets,  willingly  assisted  to  patronize  the 
unitarian  sect,  which  they  might  well 
consider  as  a  safer  counterpoise  to  the 
progressive  incroachment  of  a  high- 
church  party,  than  the  growth  of  popu- 
lar  infidelity.  A  general  spirit  of  en- 
quiry into  the  number  and  nature  of  the 
laws  concerning  religion  was  excited.  A 
determination  ensued  to  apply  to  the 
legislature  for  a  repeal  of  the  Corporation 
and  lest  Acts.  Dr.  Priestley  preached 
and  published  in  behalf  of  unqualified 
toleration.  His  subsequent  literary  ex- 
ertions (bating  a  sermon  on  the  slave- 
trade)  have  chiefly  tended  to  diffuse  the 
notions  started  in  the  Corruptions  of 
Christianity,  a  work  which  from  its  ex- 
tensive influence  tbrms  an  epocha  in  re-' 
ligious  controversy.  Of  these  writings 
one  of  the  more  remarkable  is  a  History 
of  Early  Opinions,  which,  if  not  admired 
as  a  monument  of  erudition,  contains  a 
sketch  of  t^Vat  ingenious  theory  of  eccle- 
siastical history,  which  is  further  evolved 
in  his  General  History  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  The  Defences  of  Unita- 
rianismfor  the.years  1788,  .1789,  1790, 
and  the  Familiar  .Letters  to  the  Inhnbi- 
tants  of  Birmingham,  had  a  popular  cir- 
culation, and  produced  a  popular  anti- 
pathy. 

A  party  of  gentlemen  having  dined 
together  on  the  14kh  July  1791,  the  anni- 
Tersary  of  the  destruction  of  the  Bastile, 
and  the  more  eminent  friends  of  Dr. 
Priestley  (he  was  not  present)  having 
promoted  the  meeting;  that  moment 
of  inflammation  was  chosen  to  arouse  the 
populace  against  him.  Like  Faustus 
Socinos,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his 
hon^e,  alone  and  by  night,  and  to  leave 
kts  books,  his  laboratory,  and  his  manu- 
scripts, to  be  destroyed  by  a  swinish 
multitude.  A  spark  from  his  electric 
machine  furnished  the  means  of  kindling 
the  fuel  on  which  his  papers  were  thrown. 
The  houses  of  many  triends  of  liberty, 
and  two  christian  temples  of  the  One 
God,  were  also  given  to  plundet  and  con- 
flagration* 


Dr.  Priestley  hf^nreforward  led  but  an 
unsettled  life.  The  great  men  of  the 
land  tcok  no  pains  to  shew  by  an'  osten- 
tatious liospiraltty  how  much  they  disap- 
proved the  conduct  of  his  persecutors. 
He  was  indeed  invited  to  Hackney  as 
successor  to  Dr.  Price,  and  taught  at 
the  tlien  new  college  there.  He  ad- 
dressed f  .etters  to  Mr.  Burke  in  defence 
of  the  French  extinction  of  reli^ous  cs- 
tablishments.  But  as  he  continued  to 
experience  the  frowns  of  power  and  the 
gnat-stings  of  conlir.iiop.s  intolerance, 
he  determined  in  1794'  to  embark  for 
North  America.  Dr.  Priestley  derived 
great  consolation  in  his  adversity  from 
the  friendship  of  Mr.  Lindsey,  whose 
mild  virtues  he  had  learned  to  know  and 
love  during  a  former  residence  in  Lon- 
don. This  is  the  christian  friend  to 
whom  he  pours  on  his  departure  a  fare- 
well sigh  of  lingering  regret. 

His  recepti6n  in  North  America  was 
natural  and  proper;  the  friends  of  liberty 
came  to  congratulate  hi'?  arrival :  the 
constituted  authorities  invoked  on  some 
public  occasions  his  ability  as  a  preacher, 
without  betraying  any  symptoms  of  pre- 
judice for  or  against  his  doctrinal  suppo- 
sitions :  the  presidents  of  congre!»,  who 
were  alternately  of  opposite  parties, 
both  noticed  the  philosopher  witn  reve- 
rential  welcome  :  the  university  of  Phi- 
ladelphia offered  him  but  in  vain  the 
chair  of  chemical  professor :  the  people 
facilitated  his  comfortable  settlement 
among  other  emigrants  of  his  connexion. 
Northumberland  on  the  Susquehannah 
was  the  place  of  his  final  abode:  it  is 
there  that  in  I79t>  he  lost  his  wife :  it  is 
there  that  in  1802  he  dates  the  dedication 
of  his  Church  History  to  Jefferson :  it 
is  there  that  he  died  on  the  6th  February 
1 804*,  and  was  buried,  after  the  Ame- 
rican  manner,  in  a  grove  near  his  resi- 
dence. The  wise  and  good  will  venerate 
the  spot  which  affords  him  a  last  shelter. 
Science  shall  discriminate  his  mould; 
religion  be  a  pilgrim  at  his  tomb  ;  and 
liberty  enroll  his  name  among  her  stea* 
diest  supporters. 

The  congregation  at  Btrmingh^im 
have  erected  a  marble  cenotaph  to  his 
memory^  inscribed  with  the  twlowbg 
wokI^s 
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Thh  Tablet 

IS  concecrated  to  the  Memciy 

cf  the  reverend  Jo^ ph  Fnestky^  LL.  D. 

bjhis  affectionate  Congregation : 

in  Testimony 

«f  their  GraDitade  for  his  fatthM  Attenticm  to  their  spiritual  Improveihents 

and  (or  his  peculiar  Diligence  in  training  up  their  Youth 

to  rational  Piety  and  genuine  Virtue : 

of  their  Respect  for  hi$  great  and  various  Talents, 

which  were  uniformly  directed  to  the  noblest  Purposes : 

and  of  their  Veneration  for  the  pure  benevolent  and  honr  Principles, 

which  through  the  trying  Vicissitudes  of  Life 

and  in  the  awtul  Hour  of  Death 

animated  him  with  the  Hope  of  a  blessed  Imniortality. 

His  Discoveries  in  natural  Fhilosophv 

have  conferred  just  and  lasting  Celebrity  on  his  Name 

amon?  the  ablest  Improvers  of  Science. 

His  Firmness  as  an  Advocate  of  Liberty, 

and  his  Sincerity  as  an  Expounder  of  the  Scriptures 

endeared  htm  to  many  of  his  enlightened  and  unprejudioed  Coteraporaries  * 

His  Example  as  a  Christian 

will  be  instructive  to  the  Wise  and  interesting  to  At  Good 

of  every  Country  and  in  every  A^e. 

He  was  bom  near  Leeds  in  Yorkshire  24  March  1733; 

was  chosen  a  Minister  of  this  Chapeli  Si  Dec.  1780 » 

continued  in  that  OfEce  ten  Years  and  six  Months ; 

embarked  for  America*  7  April,  171H  ; 

and  died  at  Northumberland-town  in  Pcnsylvania,  6  Febniaryi  ISCH* 


Such  are  the  principal  occurrences  of 
a  life  here  detailed  with  greater  extent, 
and  provided  «vitli  much  private  and  per- 
sonal anecdote.     It  well  deserves  to  be 
recorded.  The  utility  of  Dr.  Priestley  to 
his  cotemporaries  in  diffusing  knowledge 
and  promoting -enquiry  cannot  but  be 
widely  felt    and   highly    valued;    but 
w^orks  of  information,  such  as  his  lectures 
and  histories  of  science,  will  always  re* 
quire,  by  their  very  nature,  to  be  written 
anew  for  each  generation,  in  order  to 
incorporate  the  progressive  'accretions  of 
knowledge.     His  enduring  and  perpe- 
tual reputation  must  chiefly  be  hinged  on 
his  metaphysical  disquisitions, and  on  his 
chemical  experiments.    As  a  rensooer, 
he  is  plain,  clear,  direct,  and  acute ;  he 
has     contributed    much    to   populariase 
and  to  illustrate  the  Hartleyan  theory  of 
mind :  some  of  his  writings  on  this  topic 
were    unfortunately  burned  at  Birming- 
ham. Hp  founded,  and  almost  completed 
the  gazeous  philosophy ;  and  alone  added 
more  £icts  to  science  than  any  subsequent 
school  of  chemists.     As  a  theologian  his 
name  may  JBstly  be  cherished  by  the  uni- 
tarians for  the  attention  he  drew  to  their 
tenetSff  and  for  the  persevering  industry 
he  devoted  to  the  evulgation  of  their 
doctrine.    To  the  learned  public  it  wm 
AiiN.  Ret.  Voi^  III. 


not  his  habit  to  appeal :  in  his  manner 
of  discussing  scriptural  questions,  there 
was  perhaps  some  want  of  pious  reve* 
rence,  which  however  favourable  to  the 
dismissal  of  superstition,  tends  also  to  en* 
feeble  religious  impressions:  tliis  must 
deter  many  fellow-labourers  from  the  in- 
discriminate citation  and  commendation 
of  his  writings,  and  consequently  infringe 
on  their  lasting  popularity.  But  these 
writings  form  a  storehouse  of  arguments 
which  may  be  selected  with  severer  cri- 
ticism, and  corroborated  with  deeper 
learning.  He  was  rather  the  thunder<i 
boit  of  sqcinianism,  than  a  star  in  the 
galaxy  of  its  watchers. 

"  His  sons  to  whose  illumtn'd  minds  he 
^avc 

To  view  the  rays  that  shine  beyond  the 
grove. 

His  pastoral  sons,  bedew  his  corse  with 
twirs ; 

While  high  triumphant  thro*  the  heavenly 
spheres 

With  songs  of  joy  the  smiling  an^^ts  wing 

21ii  raptured  spirit  to  the  eternal  king. 

O  you,  the  followers  of  the  holy  seer, 

Foredoom'd  the  shrines  of  heavcn*«  own 
lore  to  rear. 

You  sMit  by  heaven  his  labours  to  renew. 

Like  him,  your  model,  simplest  truth  pur- 
sue. 

^^  Digitized  by  Google 
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Vain  is  the  impious  toil  with  borr<9vir*d 

grace 
To  deck  one  featuie  of  her  angel  face; 
Behiiul  the  veil's  .broad  glare  she  gUdea 
away. 
And  V&ves  a  rotten  form  of  lifeless  painted 
clay.*'  Mickle^s  Lusiads  Book  x^ 

Mr.  Corrjr  seems  to  have  placed  his 
idea  of  perfect  conduct  in  the  practice 
.of  virtue^  and  the  pursuing  of  truth  : 
vw  do  not  entirely  agree  with  him  (page 
72}  in  ascribing  tnis  last  quality  so 
eminently  to  his  hero.  He  who  does 
not  detect,  w'uh  equal  pleasur^^  an  addi- 
tional argument  bearing  eitigr  way  on  the 
questionhe  is  investigating,  cannot  be 
said  to  pursue  truth.  He  is  only  pur* 
suing  the  defence  of  preconceived  opi* 
nion,  if  he  catches  with  more  eagerness 
at  the  new  authority,  or  sophism  operat- 
ing in  his  own  dh-ectton.  Surely  no  rea- 
der of  Priestley  will  contend  that  he  does 
not  preferably  select  the  arguments  of  the 
one  side  or  party ;  and  assign^  with  ho- 
pest  prejudice^  a  something  more  than 
due  vahdity  to  their  grounds  and  rea- 
sons. This  is  no  reproach  ^  the  office  of 
a  controversial  theologian  is  far  better 
performed  by  zeal  than  by  equity ;  plead- 
ing ought  to  be  conducted  by  rival  advo- 
cates, and  not  by  the  Vidgc  I  the  pursuit 
of  truth  is  necessarily  confined  to  the 
Sceptical  school;  but  the  dogmatist  is 
fitter  far  to  overawe  hesitation  and  in- 
spire confidence  ;  now  merit  consists 
not  so  much  in  the  choice  of  the  part  as 
in  performing  well  the  part  allotted,  or 
assumed.  On  the  contrary  we  hold  the 
following  panegyrical  paragraph  to  be 
strictly  just : 

"  Joseph  Priestly  woa^  j^haps,  the  best 
,  leptesentaiive  of  the  old  luiglish  chamctcr» 
tfaat'faAs  appeared  in  the  present  am  of  insin- 
cere and  foppish  refinement ;  and  he  ma v  be 
compared  with  Daniel  De  Foe,  and  Anarew 
14arvel,  who  so  nobly  stemmed  the  torrent 
of  corruption  in   worse  times.     Let  those 

Sersons  tnen,  who  yet  may  be  inclined  to  con- 
emn  this  philosopher,  first  candidly  peruse 


his  works,  and  do  not  let  them,  as  Is  almost 
always  the  ease,  disappro^  of  fait  sentiments 
without  examination. 

**  A  few  narrow-minded  individuals  flDsy 
endesMOur  to  decry  their  once  |>erseeated 
oountrvmaa,  but  surely  die  minority  of  un- 
biasseJ  Britons  are  too  ms^animous  to  re- 
member only  the  errors  of  a  man  like  them- 
selves. They  cannot  forget  his  eminent  ser- 
vices. His  venerable  remains,  it  is  true,  are 
interred  in  another  eotmtry  &r  distant  from 
his  iiatire  land  : 

**  "By  strangers  honour*d  and  by  strangers 
moum*d." 

"  But  <  though  dead,  he  yet  speaketh,*  in 
his  excellent  moral  and  philosophical  works 
which  remain  an  honourable  memorial  of  hii 
genius  and  hb  virtue. 

"  The  man  resolv*d  and  steady  to  his  trust. 
Inflexible  to  ill.  and  obstinately  jost. 
May  the  rude  rabble's  insolence  despise. 
Their  senseless  clamours  and  tumultuous 

cries. 
The  tyrant's  fierceness  he  beguiles. 
And  the  stem  brow,  and  the  hanh  voice 


And  witli  superior  greatness  smiles. 

Kot  therouah  whirlivind  that  deforms 
Adria*s  black  gulph,  and  vexes  it  with 
storms. 
Nor  the  red  arm  of  angry  Jore* 
That  flings  the  thunder  from  the  sky. 
And  gives  it  rage  to  roar  and  ttieisg^  to 
fly. 
The  stubborn  Tiitue  of  bis  soul  caa 
move } 

Should  the  whole  frame  of  nature  round  him 
break, 

In  ruin  and  eonfusion  bmiM, 
He  unconcem*d  would  hear  the  mightverack* 

And  stand  secure  amidst  a  fidlmg  world." 

We  still  ^ish  that  some  much  more 
eYtensive  life  of  Priesdey  in%ht  lie  im- 
dertaken,  incorporating  an  analy»s  of  his 
perishable  works,  and  mtroducing  a  new 
and  shortened  edition  of  his  permanent 
ones.  Where  so  much  has  been  WTitren» 
and  sometimes  hastily,  Oetnhret  Chohkf^ 
or  Select  Works^  womd  outlast  an  entire 
edition. 


Art.  XIV.    Letters  written  hy  the  Icde  Earl  tf  Chatham  t9  hh  Nephew  Thmat  Pirt, 
Esq.  (afiefwardx  Lord  Cami^rdj  then  at  Camhridge.     8vo»  pp.  lOk 


.  THE  public  chavacter  of  lord  Chat- 
ham is  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  those, 
.  by  which  the  pages  of  British  history  are 
iidorned.  The  esteem  and  confidence  of 
the  people  he  possessed  in  almost  an  nn* 
founded  degree.  The  integrity  of  his 
public  conduct  seems  liable. to  no  im« 
pea  ch  ment.  The  stations  o£  eminence,  to 
which  he  was  raised,  he  neither  purchased 


nor  retained  by  any  servile  or  dtgtntfu 
compliances.  Though  the  instrodiaBtor 
the  soTereign  power,  the  privilmc  of  tlie 
people,  and  die  prntdples  oTtlM-  fe^ 
constitution  of  En^and  wei^  «kntfi  s^ 
eyed  in  his  eyes.  As  an  Orator  Itf  Ta- 
vfved  in  the  British  senate  the  boK  p^ 
riods  of  Rome  and  A^nt,  vhoaF  ^  t«- 
sistless  eloquence   widded  ai  wQl  the 
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fierce  democracy."  As  a  ftatesman  he 
seems  equally  to  have  ezctf  led  in  those 
enlarged  views  which  give  birth  to  great 
destj2:ns»  and  in  that  patient  attention  to 
detail  which  is  necessary  to  carry  them 
into  effect.  What  he  planned  with  skill, 
he  executed  with  vigour  and  decision  ; 
every  thin^  yielded  to  the  predominance 
of  his  gemus,  and  inferior  aeents  became 
but  instruments  in  his  hands,  the  most 
efficacious  to  complete  his  purposes.  Un- 
der his  administration  all  seemed  to  move 
as  under  the  direction  of  one  master-mind. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  deduct  from  this 
brilliant  character,  by  enquiring  whether 
ambition,  the  common  infirmity  of  noble 
spirit,  the  love  of  undivided  power,  and 
the  desire  of  appearing  as  the  arbiter  of 
Europe,  may  not  have  possessed  too 
great  a  preponderance  in  his  breast. 

It  is  a  gratification  of  no  common  na* 
ture  to  be  admitted  to  the  privacies  of 
men  who  have  attained  sucn  eminence 
in  celebrity  as  deservedly  fell  to  the  share 
of  lord  Chatham,  to  be  the  witnesses  of 
their  conduct  in  the  relations  of  domes- 
tic life  and  social  intercourse,  to  follow 
them  even  into  their  retirements  and 
hoars  of  relaxations,  and  to  observe  all 
the  peculiarities  of  habit  by  which  they 
may  have  been  distinguished. 

These  letters  however  are  not  calculat- 
ed to  afford  us  much  minute  information 
respecting  the  private  or  public  life  of 
lord  Chatham.  They  are  addressed  to 
a  single  person,  a  youth,  a  beloved  ne- 
phew,  then  residing  at  Cambridge  for 
the  purpose  of  his  education.  They 
however  communicate  very  pleasing 
ldez&  of  the  amiaUe  qualities,  bodi  of  the 
writer  and  the  person  to  whom  they 
were  addressed.  In  the  letters  of  lord 
Chatham  we  iirid  nothing  of  that  vehe- 
mence which  formed  his  characteristic 
in  public;  all  is  mild  and  gentle,  his 
counsels  are  not  the  dictates  or  solemn 
admonitions  of  a  superior,  but  the  kind 
insinuating  advice  of  a  friend  and  equal, 
vrho  profits  by  age  and  experience  to  di* 
reel  and  smoothen  the  path,  in  which 
he  has  aheady  trodden,  and  which  those, 
in  whose  welfare  he  is  interested,  are  be- 
ginning to  pursue.  We  are  happy  to 
add  abOf  on  the  authority  of  the  editor, 
that  the  pupil  of  lord  Chatham  continued 
to  his  latest  hour,  such  as  the  solicitude 
of  such  a  man  may  induce  us  to  infer  that 
he  was  in  the  period  of  youth.  ««  The 
sane  suavity  of  manners  and  steadi- 
ness  of  principle,  the  same  correct- 
ness of  judgment  and  integrity  of 
keart  distinguished  him  dirough  life,  and 
the  sane  aiffectionate  atuchiment  from 


those  who  knew  him  best,  Bas  followed 
him  beyond  the  grave." 

The  leners  %vbich  form  this  volume 
were  addressed,  principally  in  1754  and 
the  two  succeeding  years,  toThpmas  Pits, 
afterwards  lord  Camelford,  and  nephew 
of  the  great  earl  of  Chatham.  The  edi- 
tor is  lord  Grenville,  who  has  prefixed 
a  dedication  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  an  elegant 
and  sensible  preface.  The  observattona 
relative  to  lord  Clarendon,  and  his  con- 
nection with  the  evenu  of  the  memorable 
period  in  which  he  lived,  from  which 
England  may  date  the  establishment  of 
her  liberties,  are  very  just  and  candid. 

The  subjects  of  advice  tn'clnded  in 
these  letters  are  chiefly  three-— the  obli- 
gations of  religion  and  morality,  the  ob- 
servances of  polite  intercourse  in  the 
world,  and  the  choice  and  regulation 
of  studies  for  the  improvement  of  the 
mind- 
It  must  give  the  reader  pleasure  to  ob- 
serve, that  amidst  the  splendour  of  a 
court,  (he  contests  of  rivalry,  and  the 
almost  incessant  engagements  of  a  Doli« 
tical  lifci  lord  Chatham  appears  to  nave 
lost  no  portion  of  his  reverence  for  the 
christian  religion.  He  omits  no  opportu- 
nity which  occurs  of  inculcating  religi- 
ous  sentiments,  as  the  best  tests  of  vir- 
tuous principles,  and  surest  spring  of  vir- 
tuous conduct. 

It  may  be  easily  concluded  that  a  man 
who  had  lived  so  much  in  the  world  as 
lord  Qiatham,  was  fully  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  those ///ifo/  morale*^  those 
minute  observances  of  respect  and  deco- 
rum, which  serve  to  smoothen  the  move, 
ments  of  the  great  machinery  of  social 
intercourse.  In  the  politeness  which  he 
recommends  there  is  however  nothing 
false  and  dissembling;  it  is  only  that 
useful  and  ornamental  polish  and  bright- 
ness, of  which,  if  placed  uflder  proper 
influences,  the  best  and  most  generous 
natures,  like  the  noblest  metals,  will  be 
most  susceptible. 

The  course  of  study  which  lord  Chat- 
ham marks  out  in  these  letters,  ^s  the 
editor  justly  observes,  is^not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  complete.  ««  Many  pointt 
in  which  they  will  be  found  deficient, 
were  undoubtedly  supplied  by  frequent 
opportunitfes  of  personal  intercourse,  and 
much  wasleft  to  the  general  rules  of  study 
esublished  at  an  English  university.^ 
The  dissuasion  of  his  nephew  from  the 
cultivation  of  Greek  literature,  arose  not 
from  any  general  opinion  established  by 
him  on  that  subject,  but  from  some  pre- 
vious neglect  of  his  friend's  education, 
which  rendered  it  unadvi sable  for  him  to 
LV2 
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engage  at  once  m  studies  too  various  and 
complicated.  The  fundamental  principle* 
on  which  lord  Chatham  raises  the  super- 
structure of  education  is  this»  that  learn- 
ing is  '*  the  weapon  and  instrument  only 
oixnanly,  honourable,  and  virtuous  ac- 
tion, upon  the  stage  of  the  world;  both 
in  private  and  public  life,  as  a  gentleman 
and  as  a  member  of  the  commonwealth* 
who  is  to  answer  for  all  he  does  to  the 
laws  of  his  country,  to  his  own  breast 
and  conscience,  and  at  the  tribunal  of 
honour  and  good  fame.^'  1  he  works  re- 
commended by  the  great  sutesman  to 
the  study  of  his  friend  and  pupil  chiefly 
fall  under  the  following  classes — ^Latin 
authors^  of  whom  the  best  and  purest  only 
are  mentioned ;  works  of  English  taste 
and  poetry,  among  which  we  do  not 
however  find  the  great  name  of  Milton  ; 
a  few  French  authors ;  historical  and 
political  writings*  chiefly  relating  to 
cnglish  affairs ;  a  few  works  of  sci- 
ence, such  as  Euclid,  the  writings  of 
Locke,  Sec. ;  and  in  oratory,  the  works  of 
TuUy  and  Demosthenes.  The  use  of  the 
latter  name,  may  perhaps  be  considered 
only  as  a  figure  of  speech,  since,  without 
derogating  from  his  merit,  it  does  not 
appear,  that  the  youth,  whose  studies  are 
here  the  sub  ject  of  direction,  was  quali- 
fied for  perusing  him  in  liis  original  lan^ 
guage.  The  excellencies  of  Demosthenes 
are  however  of  that  natune  which  a  good 
translation  is  most  capable  of  c(>nveying ; 
strength  of  sentiment,  and  unrivalled 
force  of  awful  representation,  and  pierc- 
ing expostulation. 

vVc  cannot  avoid  observing,  tlmt  it  is 
to  the  praise  of  literature  that  such  a 
man  as  lord  Chatham  appears  to  have 
formed  his  mind  upon  Greek  and  Roman 
models. 

The  style  of  his  letters  is  often  elo- 
quent, always  animated,  an^  evidently 
uflartificial.  AVe  doubt  not  that  they 
were  written  with  the  same  rapidity  with 
which  his  parliamentary  speeches  were 
delivered.  " 

The  eye  is  offended  by  one  typogra- 
phical defect,  in  the  manner  of  printing 
the  poetical  quotations  in  continued  lines, 
undistinguished  from  the  tenor  of  the 
prose. 

We  shall  discharge  our  <?uty  to  our 
readers  by  inserting  the  following  excel- 
lent letter  entire. 

"  Bath,  Jan,  14,  1754. 
"  My  dear  nephew, 
**  You  will  haiclly  have  read  over  one  very 


lone  letter  from  me  before  you  are  troublol 
with  a  secorid.  I  intended  to  have  wTit 
soon,  but  1  du  it  the  sooner  on  account  ot 
your  letter  to  your  aunt,  which  she  trans- 
mitted tome  here.  If  any  thing,  my  dear 
boy,  could  have  happened  to  raise  you  higlicr 
in  my  csicem,  and  to  endear  you  more  to 
me,  it  18  the  amiable  abhorrence  you  feel  for 
the  scene  of  vice  and  folly,  (and  of  real  mi- 
sery andperdttion»  under  the  false  notion  of 
pkasure  and  spirit),  which  has  opened  to 
you  at  your  college,  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  manly,  brave,  generous,  and  wise  resolu- 
tion and  true  spirit,  with  which  you  resisted 
and  repulsed  the  firstattempts  upon  a  mind  ana 
heart,  I  thank  God,  infinitelytoofirm  and  no- 
ble as  well  as  too  elegant  and  enlightened,  to  b« 
in  any  danger  of  yielding  to  suco  contempt i- 
hie  and  wretched  corruptions.  You  charm 
me  with  the  description  of  Mr.  Wheler,*  and 
while  you  say  you  could  adore  him,  I  could 
adore  you  for  the  natural,  genuine  love  of 
virtue,  which  speaks  in  all  you  feel,  say,  or 
do.  As  to  your  companions  let  this  be  your 
rule — Cultivate  the  acquaintance  with  Air. 
VVheler  which  you  have  so  fortunately  begun  : 
and  in  seneral,  be  sure  to  associate  with  men 
muchoftder  than  yourself:  scholars  whenever 
vou  can ;  but  always  with  men  of  decent  and 
honourable  lives.  As  their  age  and  learning* 
superior  both  to  your  own,  must  necessarily 
ill  good  sense,  and  in  the  view  of  acquiring 
knowledge  from  them,  entitle  them  to  au 
deference,  and  submission  of  vour  own 
lights  to  theirs,  you  will  particularly  practice 
that  f\ni  and  greatest  rule  for  pleasing  in  con- 
versation, as  well  as  for  drawing  instruction 
and  improvement  from  the  company  of  onc*s 
superiors  in  age  and  knowledge,  namely*  to 
be  a  patient,  attentive,  and  well-bred  hearer, 
and  to  answer  with  modesty  :  to  deliver  your 
own  opinions  sparingly  and  with  proper  ilif- 
fidenre ;  nnd  if  you  arc  forced  to  desire  far- 
ther inforniation  or  explanation  upon  a  point, 
to  do  it  with  proper  anolocies  for  tlie  trouble 
-  you  gixf* :  or  if  obligeu  to  difiier,  to  do  it  with 
all  pobsihle  candour,  ainl  an  unpr^adiccd  de- 
sire to  find  and  ascertain  truth,  with  an  en- 
tire indiilerencc  to  the  bide  on  which  tUat 
truth  is  to  be  found.  Thcr^  is  likewise  a  par- 
ticular aitciitlon  required  to  contradict  \vi:li 
good  manners:  siicli  as,  begging ]»ardon,L<-g- 
"inj:  leave  to  doubt,  and  such  like  phrases. 
Pvthngoras  enjoined  his  scholars  an  absolute 
jfilcnce  for  a  long  noviciate  I  am  far  from 
approving  sacli  a  taciturnity  :  but  1  highly 
recommend  the  end  and  intent  of  Pythagora^'s 
injunction  :  which  is  to  dedicate  the  iirst  i>ans 
ot  life  more  to  hear  and  learn,  in  order  to.coU 
lect  maleriiiils,  out  of  which  to  form  opinions 
foiuidcd  on  proper  lights,  and  wcll-cxauilnei 
sound  principles,  than  to  be  presnoimg, 
prompt,  and  flippant,  in  hazarding  one**  oxsm 
'slight  crude  notions  of  things  5  and  thef<eby 
exposing  the  nakedness  and  emptiness  of  tlir 
mind,  Hke  a  house  opened  to  company  be- 


•  "The  Rev.  John  Whelcr,  prebendary  of  Westminster.  Tlie  friendship  formed  bctwcea 
this  gentlexnan  and  lord  Camelford  nt  so  earlv  a  period  oi  their  lives,  was  founded  in  motual 
esteem,  and  continued  uninterrupted  till  lonl'Caniclford^s  death."  ^^S 
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ftitt  It  is  fitted  either  with  Dcce«Mrie«,  or  any 
ornaments  for  their  reception  and  entcruiin- 
meot.    And  not  only  will  this  ditgrude  fol- 
low from  such  temerity  and  presumption^ 
but  a  more  serious  danger  i»  sure  to  ensue, 
that  is,  the  embracing  errors  for  truths,  pre- 
judices for  principles  ;  and  when  thut  is  once 
ndone,  (no  matter  how  vainly  and  \vcakly)» 
the  adherintr  perhaps  to  false  and  dangerous 
notions,  only  because  one  lias  declared  for 
them,  and  submitting,   for  life,  the  under- 
standing and  conscience  to  a  yoke  of  b;t8e 
and  servile  prejudices,  vainly  taken  up  and 
obstinately  retained.   This  will  never  be  yoiir 
danger ;   but  [  thought  it  not  amiss  to  bil'tr 
these  reflections  to  your  thoughts.     As   to 
youf  manner  of  behaving  towards  those  un- 
n.'ippy  young  genilemen  you  describe,  let  it 
be  manly  aiuteasy;  decline  their  parties  with 
civility  ;  retort  their  raillery  with  ruillerv,  al- 
ways ieinpcret!  with  good  brcttlllifj; :  it  they 
banter  your  tegulariiy,  order,  decency,   anci 
love  of  study,  banter  in  return  their  nej^leci  of 
them  ;  ami  venture  lo  own  frankly,  that  yoa 
came  lo  Cambridge  to  learn  what  you  can, 
not  to  foUovv  what  they  arc  pleased  to  call 
ptfusure.     In  sliort,    let  \ our  external  beha- 
viour to  them  l)e  as   full   of  politeneis  and 
ease  a^your  inward  estimation  of  iliem  is  full 
of  pity,'  mixed  with  contempt.     I  come  now 
to  the' part  of  the  advice  I  have  tooft'cr  to  you, 
-which  most  Tiearly  concerns  your  welfare, 
and  upon  which  every  good  and  honourable 
purpose  of  your  life  will  assuredly  turn  ;  1 
mean  the  keepinaj  up  iii  your  heart  the  true 
^entiInentsnf  rcHgion.    If  you  are  not  right 
toward  God,  vou  can  never   be  so  towards 
man  :  the  noblest  sentiment  of  the  human 
breast  is  here  brought  to  the  test.     Is  grati- 
trule  in   the   number  of  a  man's  virtues  ?   if 
it  be,  the  highest  benefactor  demands  the 


warmest  returns  of  sratitude*  love,  and 
praise :  Ingratuin  qui  Uixerit,  omnia  dixit* 
if  a  man  wants  this  virtue  where  there  are  in- 
finite obligations  to  e.^cite  and  quicken  it, 
he  will  be  likely  to  want  all  others  towards 
his  fellow-creatures,  whose  utmost  gifts  arc 
poor  compared  to  ihoae  he  di^ily  receives  at 
the  hanJs  of  his  never-fuiiing  Almighty 
Friend.  Hemember  thy  Creator  in  the  daya 
of  thy  youth,  is  big  with  the  deepest  wisdom  : 
The  tear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom ;  and,  an  upright  heart,  that  is  under- 
standing. This  is  eternaUv  true,  whether 
ihe  wits  and  rakes  of  Cambridge  allow  it  or 
not:  nay,  I  must  add  of  this  religious  wis* 
dom,  iler  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and 
all  her  paths  are  peace,  whatever  your  young 
gentlemen  of  pleasure  think  of  a  whore  and  a 
bottle,  a  tainted  health  and  battered  constitu- 
tion. Hold  fast  therefore  by  this  sheet-anchor 
of  happiness,  religion  ;  yuu  will  oficu  want 
it  in  the  tipies  of  most  clanger  3  the  storms 
and  tempests  of  life.  Cherish  true  religion  as 
preciously  as  you  will  fly  with  abhorrence 
and  contempt  superstition  and  enthusiasm* 
The  first  is  the  nerfectioii  and  glory  of  the 
humau  nature ;  tne  two  last  the  depravation 
and  disgrace  of  it.  llenicmber  the  essence  of 
religion  is,  a  heart  void  of  offence  towards 
God  and  man ;  not  subtle  speculatii^c  opi- 
nions, but  an  active  vital  principle  of  faith. 
The  words  of  a  heathen  were  so  fine  that  I 
iiiust  give  them  to  you  :  Compositum  jus, 
fasquc  animi,  sanctosque  recessus  mentis,  et 
incoctum  guneroso  pectus  honesto. 

«*  (io  on,  my  dear  child,  in  the  admirable 
diiipobiiiuns  you  have  towards  all  that  il 
right  and  good,  and  make  yourself  the  love 
and  admiration  of  the  world !  1  have  neiihcf 
paper  nor  words  to  tell  you  how  tenderly 
'*  I  am  yours." 


Aax.  XV.    Mfmohso/t/je  IJfe  of  GJIhrrf  TVahfitU^  B.  A.  formfrhj  ofJaus  CoUtge^ 
Camhrulge.     2d  edition,  2  vols.  8vo, 


THE  first  volume  of  this  work  is  a  re- 
publication, with  amendments  and  addi- 
tions, and  an  appendix  of  letters,  of  the 
memoirs  of  himself,  published  by  the 
late  Gilbert  Wakefield,  in  the  year  1792. 
The  second  volume  is  orij'inal,  consist- 
inj;  of  a  continn.ition  of  tne  memoirs  of 
Mr.  W.  from  1792  till  his  death  in  1801, 
(with  an  appendix  of  various  interesting 
and  instructive  articles)  compiled  by  two 
of  his  intimate  friends,' Mr.  J.  T.  Rutt, 
and  Mr.  Ai  Wainewright. 

The  memoirs  of  Gilbert  Wakefield 
are  doubtless  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
biographical  writings  of  our  country. — 
Narrations,  like  the  present,  of  the  lives 
of  eminent  persons,  recorded  by  them- 
selves, possess  peculiar  cliarms,  if  execut* 
ed  with  that  frankness  and  freedom,  with*- 
cur  which  a  writer  will  scarcely  deviate 


so  far  from  the  beaten  track,  as  to  h?* 
come  the  historian  of  his  own  actions 
and  principles,  and  witli  that  modest» 
yet  just  and  manly  self  estimate,  which 
are  almost  inseparable  from  virtue  and 
talents.  In  this  class  of  writings  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  number  the  work  before 
us.  It  is  the  production  of  a  man  of 
eminent  integrity,  and  great  fnoral  and 
intellectual  attainments,  neither  uncon- 
scious of  his  own  deserts,  nor  forgetful 
of  their  proper  limits  ;  alive  to  the  4ip- 
plause  of  good  men,  and  candidly  and 
patiently  open  to  their  censure ;  accus- 
tomed to  measure  his  own  conduct  and 
that  of  others,  by  the  strictest  standard 
of  rectitude,  and  harbouring  no  thought 
xespecting  himself  pr  them,  which  h(f 
would  fear  to  avow  before  the  world* 
The  following  prttlimmary  obsorvations 
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efiht  authori  are  well  worthy  of  in- 
sertion. 

"  Of  all  those  biogrftphical  relations,  which 
fctre  contributed  so  mueli  to  inform  and 
dciif^t  maakind,  those*  if -I  misuke  not, 
have  been  received  with  peculiar  eagerness 
and  approbation,  where  tiie  writer  and  the 
tubject  have  been  the  same.  Who  has  not, 
for  instance,  felt  himself  interested,  to  a  de- 
gree of  uncommon  avidity,  in  pernsing  the 
Eves  of  Lord  Horbert,  William  Lilly,  Whia- 
ton.  Clarendon,  and  Gibber  ? 

"  Nor  is  elevated  rank,  superior  genius,  or 
ft  dignified  station,  necessary  to  this  esc^uisite 
gratification  of  the  reader.  I'he  essential  re- 
qaisites  of  such  a  work  are,  events  not  wholly 
unimportant,  nor  unconnected  with  the  po» 
litical  or  lifeerary  transactions  of  the  times,  re* 
lated  an  a  style  perspicuous,  nor  yet  void  of 
ornament,  with  the  confidence  of  integrity, 
and  the  simplicity  of  truth. 

'*  For  my  own  part,  I  can  sinc.erely  affirm, 
that  no  motives  of  vanity,  engendered  by  an 
overweening  persuasion  of  great  accomplish- 
ments or  distmguished  virtues,  have  impelled 
sne  to  present  my  oum  memoirs  to  the  public, 
ttnconnected  with  a  sense  efdufy* 

**  Nor  let  the  reader  startle  at  the  apparent 
^  singularity  of  this  declaration.  I  am  iirmly 
persuaded,  Uiat  a  life  like  mine,  of  which  so 
large  a  portion  has  been  employed  in  a  vigo- 
rous pursuit  of  reiigious  truth,  and  an  un- 
daunted profession  of  her  dictates,  in  oppo* 
sition  to  the  sensibilities  of  domestic  inHu- 
ence,  the  restraints  of  friendsbij),  and  the  so- 
licitations of  worldly  interest,  m  conjunction 
with  such  a|K>lication  to  useful  literartore,  as 
precarious  health,  embarrassed  circumstances, 
perpetual  change  of  residence,  and  numerous 
avocations,  would  allow  :  I  am,  I  say,  firmly 
persuaded,  that  such  a  life,  faithfolmliline- 
ftted,  can  hardly%fail  of  a  beneficial  SIfctoce 
•n  the  manners  of  the  rising  generation. 

'<  Gratdul  os  I  am  to  the  Gracious  Be- 
XW6,  without  whom  I  and  my  faculties  are 
nothing^^"^  who  worketh  in  me  both  to  will, 
and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure,'*  I  feci  no  dis- 
position to  affront  his  bounty  by  assuming 
the  language  of  hgp9cri$ical  humility.  Ve- 
nerating TRUTH  above  all  earthly  things,  lean 
think  ami  speak  of  myself,  as  well  as  of  other 
men,  without  malice  and  without  extenuation. 
I  wiilne^'er  incur  a  reo/ imputation  of  dissi- 
mnlatioo  and  itigTatitudc,  by  adopting  a  billy 
affectation  to  atoid  the  mere  appear aita;  of 
conceit. 

'  OH  times  nothing  profits  more 
Than  telClesteem,  grounded  on  just  and  right. 
Well  managed.* 

*'  In  such  a  narrative,  tlie  ingenuous  youth 
inay  find  lome  encouragement  to  persever- 
ance in  that  honourable  path,  to  which  Con- 
ccience  ^hall  ditect  his  steps,  atnidst  the  se- 
ductiona  of  example,  and  the  general  liccn- 
tjoushess  of  the  age !  and  may  learn,  from 
(me  specimen  at  least,  the  infinite  satisfaction 
of  unpeasioncd  phllosopl.y,  in  con)|^tiiioii 


with  piefermentt,  when  the  condl^ns  of  ae. 
oeptance  are  ineonsiatent  with  fteedoin  of  en- 
quiry, a  love  of  troth,  and  the  ii^ttnctieni 
of  Christiaaity." 

Gilbert  ^STakefield  was  bom  in  Not- 
tingham, February  22, 1756.  His£tther 
was  rector  of  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas 
in  that  town,  and  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  a  hiehlf  respecuble  character. 
His  matemsu  family  had  for  many  ge- 
aerations  been  settled  in  Nottinghain. 

As  is  perhaps  usually  the  case  with 
those  who  acquire  a  high  degree  of  ii^ 
tellectual  attainment,  the  inmcations  of 
superior  talents  were  early  discoverable 
in  Gilbert  Wakefield.  «  I  was  inspired," 
says  he,  *<  from  the  first*  with  a  most  ar« 
dent  desire  of  knowledge,  such*  I  be- 
lieve»  as  hath  never  been  surpassed  ia 
any  breast*  nor  for  a  moment  impaired 
in  mine.  *' 

About  the  age  of  seven,  he  was  initi- 
ated  in  the  Latin  language  in  the  free- 
school  of  Nottingham,  uadcr  the  rev.  Sa- 
muel Berdmore,  at  that  time  usher  of 
the  schools  and  afterwards  master  of  the 
charter-house  school  in  London.  Any 
obligations  to  the  instructions  of  that 
genueman*  whose  abilities  be  describes 
as  above  mediocrity,  he.  does  not  how* 
ever  acknowledge!  Some  interesting 
anecdotes  of  Johnson,  the  celebrated 
school-master  of  Nottingham,  and  an- 
tagonist of  Bentley,  are  here  related. 
At  the  age  of  nine  our  author  was  re- 
moved  to  the  care  of  the  rev.  Isaac  Pkk- 
thall,  at  Wilford,  on  whose  strict,  but 
conscientious  discipline,  he  severely  ani- 
madverts. 

In  1766,  his  father  was  promoted  to 
the  vicarage  of  Kingston,  with  the  cha- 
pelry  of  Richmond,  to  the  latter  of 
which  places  he  removed*  The  son  was 
here  placed  under  the  tuition  of  his  fa- 
ther's curate,,  whose  incompetency  as  a 
preceptor  is  described  as  surpassing  tliat 
of  all  his  predecessors,  so  that  the  ac- 
quisitions of  the  pupil,  as  he  informs  us, 
in  all  these  years,  from  his  numerous  pre- 
ceptors, were  literally  nothing,  tjiough 
in  the  mean  time  his  own  application 
was  unremitted. 

At  this  last  school  he  continued  till 
September  1769,  and  here  gained  his  first 
acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language. 
He  was  removed  at  the  age  of  thtrteea 
years,  to  *'  a  more  genial  climate^  bring 
tran^erred  to  tlie  tuition  of  the  rev.  Ri- 
chard Wooddeson"  of  Kingston*  Vnr 
der  this  gontleman,  who  was  disungnish- 
ed  by  skill  and  iadust^n  the  iCxerci&e 
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of  his  prelessiody  stfreral  literary  duu 
meters  received  dieir  education*  particu* 
larly  Mr*  Ldribond,  the  poet,  Mr.  Stee* 
vens»  the  editor  of  Shakspeare,  Keate» 
muthor  of  the  Sketches  of  Nat(ire»  Gib* 
bon  the  historiani  Mr.  Ha^lej,  and  ba* 
ron  Maseres. 

After  having  presided  with  repntation 
over  the  school  at  Kingston  nearly  forty 
years,  Mr.  Wooddeson,  oj>pressed  wita 
age  and  infirmitiesi  relinquished  his  sta* 
tion,  about  1772,  and  in  the  month  of 
April  in  that  year,  our  author,  being 
then  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  transfiprred 
to  the  university  of  Cambridge.  He  was 
tent  to  Jesus  college  (where  his  father 
had  received  his  education)  at  that  time 
under  the  mastership  of  Dn^Lynford 
CaryL  The  college  tutors  were  Messrs. 
Milner  and  Darby,  both  respectable  for 
their  abilities,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  then* 
pupiU  deficient  in  the  activity  and  zeal 
Which  are  absolutely  reqnbite  for  that 
momentous  office. 

Mr.  Wakefield  here  resumed  with  ar- 
dour his  classical  studies,  and  was  with 
difficulty  induced  to  quit  these  flowery 
paths  of  literature,  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  on  the  abstruser  departments  of 
academical  education.  At  last,  says  he, 
emulation  effected  what  reason  and  in* 
clination  were  unable  to  accomplish,  and 
upon  hearing  that  several  of  his  contem- 
poraries had  already  made  a  considerable 
proficiency  in  geometry,  he  resolutely  sat 
down  to  encounter  this  formidable  ad- 
'v;:rsary  with  aH  the  assiduity  that  he 
could  bear,  and  all  the  faculties  that  he 
could  summon. 

During  the  two  first  years  of  his  resi- 
dence at  college,  he  continued  to  apply 
himself  to  the  mathematical  and  philoso- 
phical studies  of  the  place,  with  a  staged 
intermixture  of  classical  reading,  not 
however  abandoning  the  pleasures  of  so- 
cial intercourse,  for  which  he  always  re- 
tained his  relish,  nor  neglecting  the  prac- 
tice of  regular  exercise,  which  he  regard- 
ed with  ^most  a  religious  observance. 

In  the  third  jear  of  his  residence,  he 
first  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
academical  honours.  Three  annual  me- 
dals, each  of  the  value  of  five  guineas, 
were  left  by  Dr.  Browne,  for  Uie  best 
Greek  ode  in  imitation  of  Sappho,  the 
best  Latin  ode  in  imitation  of  Horace, 
and  the  best  pair  of  epigrams,  one  on  the 
model  of  the  Greek  Anthologia,  and  the 
other  on  that  of  Martial.  'Hie  candi- 
dates for  these  prizes  must  be  undergra- 
duates.   Mr.  WakefieM  became  a  com- 


petitor for  each  of  these  honoun,  bat  uii« 
successfully. 

During  the  long  raoation  of  1775» 
spending  a  few  weeks  at  his  father's' 
house  in  Richmond,  he  was  induced,  by 
meeting  with  Lyons's  HebrewGrammar, 
to  apply  himself  to  the  acquisition  of 
that  lanraage.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  ac- 
tivity of  his  mental  powers,  that,  in  the 
coarse  of  ten  days,  be  had  read,  by  the 
help  only  of  Buxtorf 's  Lexicon,  nine  or 
ten  of  the  first  chapters  in  Genesis^ 
**  without  much  difficuityi  sind  with  in* 
finite  delight.'' 

^'  From  that  hoar  I  kept  op  a  constant 
cohivation  of  the  Hebrew;  without  iom6 
knowledge  of  which  tongue,  no  man,  I  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  can  have  an  adequate  percep- 
tion of  the  phnseolo^  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

**  In  a  little  work  called  *'  Directions  for 
the  Student  in  Theology,^*  I  have  sufiicicntly 
disclosed'  the  facility  ot  that  method  which  I 
pursued  ;  and  shall,  therefore^  say  no  more  in 
this  place.  Notwithstanding  its  nndeniabie 
superiority,  many  still  prefer  their  old  Mump* 
$imua  to  our  new  Sumpsimut,  The  chief 
motive  for  the  recommendation  of  points,  in 
those  who  understand  them,  is,  I  fear,  too 
often,  pride. 


**  Nee  quae 


Imberbes  didicere,  sencs  pcrdenda,  fateri.*^ 

'•  Nor  own  that  it  were  best,   provoking 

truth ! 
In  age  to  unlearn,   the  learning  of  their 

youth.'* 

"  They  are  not  fond,  in  the  fint  place,  of 
acknowledging  themselves  mistaken ;  and  in 
the  next,  they  cannot  prevail  upon  themselves 
to  reject  as  useless,  what  has  cost  them  &• 
much  pains  m  the  acquisition. 

"  Jamque  dies,  nt  fallor,  adcst,  quem,  sem- 
per acerbum. 
Semper  honoratum,  sic  Dt  voluistis  I  habebo.'* 

"  Or  in  plain  English  prose,  it  was  Janu- 
ary 16,  1776» — **  the  great,  the  important 
day,'*  in  which  the  fruit  of  all  my  application 
was  to  be  fame  or  disappointment.  Seventy- 
five  of  us  took  our  oegrees  that  year  i  very- 
few  compared  to  former  times  j  for  Eachard 
observed,  more  than  a  century  ago,  that  "  vwo 
hundred,  for  the  most  part,  yearly  com- 
meooe.*'  The  best  tff  theSe  seventy-five  were 
but  moderate  proficients ;  and  those  of  us  in 
the  highest  posts  of  honour,  greatly  inferior 
to  our  iomiediate  predecessors,  and  to  those 
who  succeeded  ns. 

"  For  my  own  part,  though  I  set  inesti« 
mable  value  on  the  general  Concep lions, 
which  I  had  then  acquired,  I  felt  %vitmn  me 
no  prooer  relish  for  these  sublimities  6i 
knowledge,  nor  one  spaik  of  nal  iaveati? t 
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genius.  But  haffj  tl)at  man  who  lays  the 
foundation,  of  his  mtutt  studies  dc«p  ni  the 
xtccsios  of  Gtiomicin*  I  "  thai  puiifitr  of  the 
soul,"  as  Plato  called  it ;  and  in  the  prlnci* 
pies  of  mathematical  philosophy  ;  compared 
with  those  noble  theories,  I  make  no  scruple 
to  declare  it,  our  classical  lucubrations  are  as 
the  glimmenng  of  a  ta()er  to  the  meridian 
splendours  of  an  a^ffuatorial  sun. 

*«  What  suhjfrct  of  human  contemplation 
shall  compare  in  grandeur  with  that  wliicli 
demonstnites  the  trujectorics,  the  periods,  the 
^iistances*,  the  dimensions,  the  velocities,  and 
cravitation  of  ihe  ulaneiary  system  j  states 
U\e  tides  ;  adjusts  tlie  nuiaiion  of  the  earth, 
and  contemplates  the  invi:»il>te  t:omet,  wan* 
dcrin^  in  his  parabolic  orh  for  successive 
centuries,  in  but  a  comer  of  boundless  space  ? 
Mhich  considers  that  the  diwncier  of  the 
earth's  orbit,  of  one  hundred  ami  ninety  mil- 
lions of  miles  in  length,  ib  but  an  evanescent 
point  at  the  nearest  fixed  star  lo  our  system  j 
that  the  first  beam  of  the  sun's  light,  whose 
rapidity  is  inconceivable,  ujay  be  still  traversi- 
ing  the  bosom  of  boundless  space?  Lan- 
guage sinks  beneath  contemplations  so  ex- 
alted, and  so  well  calculated  to  inspire  the 
most  awfnl  scniinients  of  the  Great  Abti- 
viCER  ;  of  that  wisdom  which  could  con- 
tri\-e  this  stupendous  fabric ;  that  Provi- 
dence which  can  support  it  j  and  that  Powrr 
whdse  hand  could  launch  into  their  orbits^ 
bodies  of  a  magnitude  so  prodigious  ! 


•'  But  I  lose 


Myself  in  IIiM,  in  light  ineffable  : 
•Come  then, •  expressive  Silence>   muse  his 
praise !" 

'*  Moderate,  however,  as  my  attainments 
were,  I  had  the  honour  of  nommation  to  tha 
second  post :  though  theTImanuel  men,  who, 
that  year,  furnished  the  Vice-chancellor  and 
the  ftoclor,  to  make  the  distance  more  con- 
spieuont,by  an  unhandsome  artifice,  interpos- 
ed the  four  gratuitous  Honoraii  btflwccu  their 
hero  and  mvself ;  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
some  prcceciing  years,  aiiS,  1  believe,  to  the 
practice  e\*er  since. 

•«  Whoever  might  sugMst  this  e:ipedienl, 
1  mean  not  the  least  reflexion  on  the  Vice- 
chancellor,  Dr.  Farmer,  wh(»  was  forward, 
on  various  occasions,  to  praise  and  to  be- 
friend me  :  aud  the  Proctor  was  Dr.  Bennct, 
tlieprescut  bishop  of  Clo\ne,  who  hai  nsti- 
fied  his  regard  for  me  with  uniform  benevo- 
lence.*' 

Two  medals  are  annually  offered  by 

the  chancellor  of  the  universitv  to  the 

.  two  best  proftcrents  in  the  ancient  lan- 

.  guages  ;  *  no  batchelor  of  arts  is  however 

qualified  to  become  a  candidate,  who 

has  not  atuined  a  certain  eminence  in 

the  honours  allotted  to  mathematical 

proficiency*  The  candidates  of  that  year 

were  only  two,  Mr.  Forster,  afterwards 

'  master  of  the  free-school  at  Norwich, 


and  Mn  Wakefield.    The  seeo&d  priae 
was  allotted  to  the  latter. 

Qn  the  17th  of  April,  1776,  he  va» 
elected  fellow  of  Jesus  college,  on  the  no. 
mtnation  of  the  roaster  and  fellows,  by  the         i 
late  Dr.  Edmond  Keene,  bishop  of  Ely.         I 

In  the  same  year  he  first  appeared  as 
an  author,  publishing  at  the  university 
press,  a  small  collection  of  Latin  poems, 
partly  original,  and  partly  translated,  i 
with  an  appendix,  containing  some  notes 
and  criticisms  on  Horace. 

**  llie  member»  in  parltamsnt  for  the  | 
university,  after  the  example  of  the  chan- 
cellor,  give  yearVy  font  ptizes,  of  fifteen 
pounds  value  each^  to  the  best  exercises 
m  Latin  prose,  on  a  subject  proposed  by 
the  vke-chaacettor."  In  1777,  Mr.  W. 
became  a  competitor  for  this  honour, 
and  obtained  the  second  prize.  The 
next  year  he  gamed  the  same  success» 
**  Thus  was  my  ambicion»"  says  he,  •«  re^ 
gularly.  roortined  by  an  inferior  allot- 
ment on  every  occasion!— Second  wrang^ 
ler,  second  medallist,  and  both  years 
second  in  tlie  bachelor's  prize." 

On  the  22d  of  March,  1778,  he  was  or- 
dained a  deacon,  by  Dr.  Hinchcliffe,  bi- 
shop of  Peterborough.  Even  then  be 
was  so  little  satisfied,  both  with  the  re- 
quisition of  subscription  and  with  its 
subjects,  that  he  represented  this  transac- 
tion  as  the  tnost  disingenuous  of  his 
whole  life.  This  circumstance  gives  oc- 
casion to  some  strong  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  subscription. 

A  society  at  this  time  subsisted  at 
Cambridge,  called  the  Hyson  Club,  coi> 
sisting  ot  several  respectable  members  of 
the  univerbiry.  In  this  number  was  Mr. 
Wakefield.  His  associates  were»  Dx. 
Dcudon,  the  present  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  Dr.  Waring,  the  late  professor 
€f  mathenntics,  I>r.  Pearce,  now  de:ui 
of  Ely,  Dr.  Pretyman,  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, Dr.  Mrln  jr,  now  master  of  Quecirs 
college,  and  dean  of  Carlisle,  Mr,  Moun- 
.scy,  and  Mr,  Vince,  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician. M:>st  oi  the^c  names  have 
since  become  well  known  to  the  world. 

In  177^>  f«:eliug  himself  inchned  to 
quit  the  bouudaries  of  a  college  Ufe, 
Mr.  Wakefield  advertised  for  a  curacy. 
To  this  application  he  received  anaiv* 
swer,. dictated  in  the  spirit  of  theological 
traffic,  in  recompence  for  the  laborious 
duties  of  a  curate,  oficring  the  salary  of 
fifty  pounds  per  annum.  To  this  pro- 
posal it  needs  scarcely  to  be  added,  that 
an  abru pt  refusal  was  retarned.  In  April, 
.ho^^ever,  of  the  same  year,  he  quitted 
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the  university,  for  the  curacy  of  Stock- 
port, iA  Cheshire.  On  this  occasion  he 
indulges  those  sentiments  of  respect  and 
affection  for  the  venerable  scat  of  his 
education,  which  he  never' ceased  to  che- 
rish, and  the  passage  which  contains 
them  we  insert  with  pleasure. 

"  In  the  mean  lime,  a»  Dr.  Jortin  has  ob* 
5ier\ed,  with  all  the  pathos  of  a  pensive  spirit, 
in  words  unspeakably  soothing  to  the  mind  ; 
"  An  agreeable  reinembnuice  of  former  days 
presents  iuelf  :'* 

—     ■  *'  Nee  me  meminisse  ptgebit 

Alumnx, 
Dum  niemor  ipse  mci,  dum  spirilus  hos  regit 

artus." 

"  Five  vears  and  a  half,  with  little  inter* 
ruptlon,  dfd  I  pass  in  this  blissful  seat,  in 
the  enjoyments  of  friendship,  and  the  pursuits 
of  learning.  The  occasional  undulations 
which  the  force  of  ambition,  or  the  gusts  of 
passion,  might  raise  upon  the  surfitce  of  my 
breast,  were  soon  calmed  by  the  infusions  of 
time  and  the  sunshine  of  religion. 

**  When  I  traced  those  hallowed  paths 
which  the  most  illustrious  of  my  species  had 
trodden  before  me;  when  I  rambled  on  those 
banks,  ranged  those  fields,  or  sauntered  iu 
those  groves,  where  Bacon  reasoned,  Newton 
meditated,  and  Milton  sang;  an  awful  com- 
placency breathed  over  n.  y  spirits :  the  images 
of  these  unrivalled  heroes  at  once  inspired 
my  emulation,  and  annihilated  everv  senti- 
ment of  self-sufficiency.  I  felt  the  full  im- 
pression of  those  enraptured  effusions  of  the 
poet : — 

'*  I  seem  through  consecrated  walks  to  rove. 
And  hear  soft  music  diealon^  the  grove. 
Led  by  the  sound,  I  roam  from  sluide  to 

shade, 
B}  gotl-like  poets  venerable  made." 

At  Stockport,  Mr.  Wakefield  became 
the  curate  of  the  rev.  John  Watson,  a 
man  of  great  liberality  and  learning, 
and  particularly  distinguished  by  his  an- 
tiquarian knowledge.  Among  the  in- 
timacies which  his  situation  in  this 
part  of  the  kingdom  led  him  to  form, 
may  be  mentioned^  that  witli  Mr.  Owen, 
of  Warrington,  the  elegant  translator  of 
Ji^venal. 

In  August  of  the  same  year,  Mr. 
Wakefield  quitted  Stockport,  and  became 
a  candidate  for  the  mastership  of  Bre- 
wood  school,  in  Staffordshire,  having 
received  information  that  subscription  to 
the  articles  was  not  a  necessary  requisite 
for  that  appointment.  The  progress  of 
his  suit  was  favourable  to  his  wishes,  and 
the  testimonials  which  he  obtained  highly 
creditable  to  his  talents,  attainments, 
and  character ;  the.  prospect  however 


proved  delusive,  as  he  found  that  he  ha4 
been  misinformed  on  the  subject  of  sub- 
scription, and  he  was  compelled  to  aban- 
don his  expectations,  thinking  it  incon« 
sistent  with  ingenuousness  and  duty  to 
repeat  a  profession,  which  had  now  be- 
come wholly  discordant  with  his  princi- 
ples and  sentiments. 

He  soon  afterwards  accepted  the  cu« 
racy  of  St.  Peter's,  hi  Liverpool,  prin- 
cipally  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  day- 
school  in  that  towiv  if  a  suitable  oppor- 
tunity should  present  itself.  In  this  si^ 
tuation  he  contmued  to  pursue,  with  ear- 
nestness, his  theological  studies*  His 
objections  to  the  creed  contained  in  the 
articles  of  the  church  of  England  daily 
multiplied,  and,  as  he  was  incapable  €>£* 
compromise,  on  subjects  which  ne  deem-' 
ed  of  the  highest  importance,  his  reso- 
lution of  quitting  that  church  was  gra- 
dually confirmed  and  matured. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  1779,  he  mar- 
ried the  niece  of  his  rector,  Mr.  Watson, 
and  consequently  vacated  his  fellowship 
at  Cambridge. 

About  tins  time  he  received  an  invita- 
tion from  the  trustees  of  the  dissenting 
academy  at  Warrington,  who  were  in- 
clined to  make  choice  of  a  clergyman  of 
the  established  church,  to  undertake  the 
tutorship  of  the  classical  department  in 
that  institution.  This  offer  he  accepted. 
His  colleagues  in  the  theological  and  phi- 
losophical departments,  were  the  late 
Dr.  Aikin,  a  gentleman  of 'distinguished 
endowments,  botli  as  a  man  and  a  scho- 
lar, and  Dr.  Enfield.  His  residence  is 
this  connection  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  happiest  periods  of  his  life.  Dur- 
ing his  continuance  at  Warrington,  be- 
sides some  smaller  tlieological  works,  he  •. 
published  his  translation  of  the  gospel  of 
St.  Matthew,  accompanied  witli  a  learn- 
ed critical  and  philologic;U  commentary*  * 

In  1783,  the  academy  at  Warrington 
was  di.«>solved,  and  Mr.  Wakefield,  with 
his  family^  removed  to  Bramcote,  a  vil- 
lage in  the  neighbourhood  of  Notting- 
ham. Mis  attempts  to  procure  pupufi 
in  this  situation  ]:^oved  ineffectual.  In 
May  17^4,  he  therefore  removed  to  Rich- 
mond, but  not  meeting  here  with  better 
success,  before  the  expiration  of  the  same 
year,  returned  to  Nottingham.  In  the 
employment  of  tuition,  for  which,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  expression  of  cme  of  his 
correspondents, he  was  exquisitely  fitted, 
he  now  received,  in  a  greater  degree, 
the  encouragement  whicn  he  deserved, 
and  for  some  y«»n  Jiad   several   pu* 
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ptlsy  on  liberal  terms,  committed  to  bit 
charge. 

In  this  residence  he  remained  six  years. 
The  chief  d  his  publications^  daring 
this  periody  were  the  following  :-*-«&  en- 
quiry into  the  opinions  of  the  christian 
writt^rs  of  the  tliree  first  centuries,  con* 
ceming  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ ;  the 
poems  of  Mr.  Gray,  with  notes,  1786 ; 
an  edition  of  the  Georgics  of. Virgil, 
1788 ;  remarks  on  the  internal  evidence 
of  the  christian  religion,  1789 ;  and  the 
£rst  part  of  the  Stlva  Critica,  published 
also  in  the  same  year.  His  honourable 
and  laborious  occupations  of  stndy  and 
tuition  were,  in  the  spring  of  1786|  se- 
verely interrupted  by  a  malady,  the  chief 
sympton)  of  which  appear^  to  have  been 
a  violent  pain  in  the  left  shoulder,  of 
which  no  account  could  be  given,  and 
which  for  two  years  continued,  with 
little  abatement,  to  harass  and  annoy 
him. 

In  July  1790,  he  removed  to  Hack* 
ney,  having  been  invited  to  undertake 
the  classical  tutorship  in  an  academical 
institution,  recently  established  at  that 
place*  His  connection  with  that  semi- 
nary, with  the  plan  of  which  he  appears 
to  have  been  greatly  dissatisfied,  conti-^ 
nued  only  one  year.  In  the  years  1790 
and  1791 » he  published,  with  some  other 
tracts,  the  second  part  of  the  Silva 
Critica — an  enquiry  into  the  expediency 
and  propriety  of  public  or  social  worship, 
a  patnphlet  which  gave  rise  to  much 
controversy  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of 
1792,  which  conducts  us  to  the  end  of 
the  present  volume,  appeared  the  first 
edition  of  the  **  Memoirs  of  Gilbert 
Wakefield,  written  by  himself."  The 
following  impressive  passage  closes  this 
work. 

•*  Whether  this  history  will  be  carried  on 
to  a  future  period  depends  on  the  FAiHEa 
OP  MY  Spirit,  in  whose  hands  are  the  issues 
^/'  life  mnd  death, 

*•  Should  he  prolong  my  stay  in  this  exist- 
ence, I  will  endeavour  to  em plf^y  such  talents 
as  he  has  committed  to  my  trust,  in  the  ser* 
vice  of  true  religion  and  useful  learning,  to 
hU  glory  and  the  improvement  of  my  species. 
Should  he  call  me  hence,  I  will' obey  the 
**  warning  voice*'  with  u&reluctaut  cheerful- 
ness; conscious  with  tlie  ^reat  apostle  of 
what  I  have  entru)>ted  lo  his  charge,  and  of 
his  willingness  and  fidelity  to  keep  my  deposit 
againit  that  day. 

*'  I  will  persetere  in  the  duties  of  my  ap* 
pointed  station   **  without  impatience^  but 

etsing  forwards,  declining  no  labour,  but 
of  seau    Aok  1  encompassed  wkh 


^ronUe  ?  Mine  eye  shall  be  fixed  on  inaioN 
jadiiy.  I  will  suiTcr  in  hope,  and  rgoice  with 
trembling." 

**  With -little  else  to  engage  my  thoughts 
bat  the  prosecution  oi  my  studies  and  the 
education  of  my  children,  may  I  wear  out 
the  remnant  of  my  davs^  sheltered  from  the 
caprice  of  man  and  the  vicbsitiides  of  for* 
tune,  beneath  the  calm  contemplations  of  a 
private  life,  amidst  the  approbation  and  at- 
Uchment  of  every  friend  to  truth  and  liberty.** 

The  preceding  narration  is  a  scanty 
abstract  of  the  contents  of  this  enter- 
taining volume.  The  events  mdeed  pre- 
sent nothing  very  striking,  or  grcady 
differing  from  the  usual  tenor  of  a  scho- 
lar's lire.  They  are  however  rendered 
highly  interesting  by  the  lively  manner 
in  which  they  are  narrated,  and  by  the 
frequent  intermixture  of  well-told  anec- 
dotes, and  spirited  reflections,  'llie  whole 
tends  to  impress  the  highest  ideas  of  the 
genuine  goodness  of  the  author's  heart, 
of  his  interaty,  his  talents,  and  his  \xa* 
wearied  duigence  in  the  cultivation  of 
useful  knowledge. 

After  the  cessation  of  his  connectioa 
with  the  college  at  Hackney,  Mr.  Wake- 
field  continued  for  several  vears  to  re- 
side in  that  village,  occupied  pnncipally 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  studies,  the  educa- 
tion of  his  family,  and  the  execution  of 
his  numerous  and  laborious  publications. 
His  history  for  several  subsequent  years 
presents  materials  for  little  more  than  a 
chronological  account  of  his  works,  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  following.    In 

1792,  appeared  the  third  part  of  the 
Silva  Critiai,  and  a  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  with  notes  critical  ai^d 
explanatory.  la  this  work  great  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  investigation  of 
the  genuine  text,  by  the  consultation  of 
the  readings  of  ancient  manuscnpts»  and 
by  the  comparison  of  the  early  oriental 
versions.  In  the  translation  a  strict 
and  almost  scrupulous  regard  is  paid  to 
the  idioms  of  the  original,  to  the  stu- 
dents of  which  it  will  therefore  afford  a 
most  valuable  assistance.  The  **  evi- 
dences of  Christianity"  were  published  in 

1793,  the  fourth  part  of  the  Silva  Critica 
in  the  same  year ;  the  reply  to  Fame's 
Age  of  Reason,  an  edition  of  Horace,  a 
selection  of  the  Greek  tragedies,  with 
notes,  and  the  first  volume  of  tbt  works 
of  Fope,  with  remarks  and  illustrations, 
in  1794.  The  following  year  produced, 
with  other  works,  the  mth  and  last  part 
of  the  Silva  Critica,  and  the  editioo  of 
Bion  and  Moschus.    In  179(»  were  psb- 
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HJtitif  an  editicm  of  Virgil,  obsenrattons 
on  Pope,  and  a  new  edition  with  addi- 
tional notes,  of  that  poet's  translation  of 
Homer.  In  1796  and  1797f  with  some 
otker  minor  publications,  appeared  his 
great  and  splendid  work,  the  edition 
of  Lucretius,  in  3  vols.  4to.  illustrated 
with  an  elegant  smd  very  learned  com- 
Bientary. 

The  three  former  volumes  of  the  Silva 
Critica  were  printed  at  the  university 
press  of  Cambridge,  with  a  liberality 
which  is  acknowledged  in  terms  of  gra- 
titude and  respect  in  the  first  volume  of 
these  memoirs.  When  the  fourth  part 
was  completed,  Mr.  Wakefield  experi- 
enced a  sudden  and  unexpected  change 
in  the  disposition  of  the  directors  of  that 
press,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
excluded  from  any  further  participation 
of  its  advantages.  The  expense  of  com- 
mitting  the  two  latter  volumes  to  the 
press  was  generously  sustained  by  an  in- 
dividual oif  the  university,  Mr.  'I  yrwhit 
of  Jesus  College. 

Early  in  1798  appeared  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Wakefield,  a  work  rendered  me- 
morable by  the  afflictive  consequences  of 
which  it  was  productive  to  himself  and 
his  family ;  his  well-known  reply  to  some 
parts  of  the  bishop  of  LandaS^s  address 
to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  This 
pamphlet  was  the  work  of  a  few  hours, 
composed  without  any  pren>editated  in- 
tention, and  suggested  by  the  casual  pe- 
rusal of  the  work  to  which  it  relates. 
The  first  of  those  prosecutions  pursuant 
on  it,  wliich  were  instituted  by  the  minis- 
try of  the  dav,  fell  on  Mr.  Cuthell,  the 
publisher.  The  trial*  in  consequence  of 
various  delays,  did  not  take  place  till 
the  month  of  February,  in  the  ensuing 
year.  He  was  convicted ;  as  had  pre- 
\nously  been  the  case  of  Mr.  Johnson, 
another  respectable  bookseller,  who  had 
accidentally  and  unsuspiciously  sold  a  co- 
P7of  the  pamphlet.  Mr.Wakefield's  trial 
immediately  succeeded  that  of  Mr.  Cu- 
thelL  His  vindication  was  conducted 
by  himself,  in  a  written  address,  of  great 
spirit  and  eloquence,  constructed  perhaps 
with  little  regard  to  the  common  rulea 
of  prudence,  but  hiehly  honpurable  to 
his  own  character  and  feelings.  A  ver- 
dict of  guilty  was  pronounced.  Mr. 
Wakefield  was  on  two  subsequent  occa- 
sions summoned  before  the  court,  on  the 
former  of  which  he  delivered  an  address 
to  the  judges,  marked  by  all  the  same  cha* 
ractenstics  which  ^stinguished  his  pre- 
ceding speech  §  »ud  M  toe  latter  receiv- 


ed the  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  two 
years,  in  the  county  ||;aol  of  Dorchester. 

The  ample  narrauve  which  succeeds* 
of  his  situation  and  employmenti  during 
the  tedious  term  of  his  confinementt 
which  is  intermixed  -with  many  of  his 
own  letters,  will  be  read  with  ^reat  in« 
terest.  It  shews  him  meeting  his  suffer- 
ings with  uninterrupted  fortitude*  fonn« 
ing  and  pursuing,  with  a  noble  ardour*  - 
plans  of  improvement  to  himself,  and 
utility  to  the  public,  and  entering, 
with  solicitude  and  active  benevolence, 
into  the  concerns  of  those  unhappy  per* 
sons  among  whom  his  lot  was  now 
thrown.  A  more  striking  picture  of  a 
good  man  has  been  seldom  exhibited. 

Without  entering  into  the  political 
merits  of  the  question,  which  it  would 
ill  become  us  on  this  occasion  to  inves- 
tigate; we«may  be  permitted,  for  the 
sake  of  our  country,  to  regret  the  seve- 
rities exercised  a^inst  a  man,  whose 
talents  and  virtues  nave  deservedly  gain- 
ed the  applause  of  the  good  and  learned 
of  all  countries  and  parties.  It  will  be 
read  with  sorrow  and  surprise,  that  the 
sufferings  of  his  imprisonment  were  ag- 
gravated by  unnecessary,  and  we  believe, 
unusual  restrictions,  and  that  he  appears 
on  some  occasions,  to  have  experienced  a 
treatment  wholly  destitute  of  the  liber- 
ality due  to  his  character  and  merits. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1801 ,  be  was  li- 
berated from  imprisonment.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  returned  to  London,  where 
he  delivered  the  first  course  of  an  intend- 
ed series  of  lectures  on  the  Latin  poets. 
He  was  for -some  time  engaged  in  tlie  re- 
gulation of  his  domestic  arrangements, 
preparatory  to  the  execution  of  some 
extensive  plans  of  literary  labour  which 
he  had  projected.  But,  alas,  the  con-* 
elusion  of  his  life  and  labours  was  un- 
observedly  approaching.  The  seeds  of 
disease  had  perhaps  been  sown ;  unusual 
exertion  and  fatigue  quickened  them  into 
alarming  maturity.  The  symptoms  of  a 
dangerous  fever  became  apparent,  its 
progress  was  gradually  more  and  more 
threatening,  and  a  fatal  termination  en- 
sued. He  died  on  the  9th  of  September 
1801,  aged  4^. 

The  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  present 
volume,  furnishes  an  interesting  article, 
consisting  of  miscellaneous  observations 
on  the  character  of  Mr.  Wakefield,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extract. 

*'  As  a  promoter  of  the  interests  of  learn- 
ing, his  unwearied  assiduity  i$  sufficient!/ 
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evinced  by  tlie  number  and  nature  of  the 
works  ^htch  he  published.  These,  it  should 
be  remembered,  were  written,  *  not  in  the 
soft  obscurities  of  retirement,  or  under  the 
belter  of  academic  bowers,  but'  at  intervals 
Hiatchtd  from  his  daily  avocations,  and  amidst 
%  variety  of  embarrassments,  sufficient  to  have 
chilled  the  zeal  of  a  less  ardent  votary  of 
knowledge. 

••  This  eagerness,  in  literary  pursuits,  pro- 
ceeded not  simply  from  a  desire,  however  lau* 
dable,  of  gratifying  curiosity,  lie  was  actu- 
ated by  higher  motives.  A  sense  of  duty 
arising'from  a  firm  conviction  that  the  welfare 
•f  society  is  most  eflectually  advanced  by  the 
dissemination  of  useful  knowledge,  especially 
such  as  tends  to  famitlarlze  the  study  of  the 
Acriptures-— the  ultimate  object  of  alt  his  re- 
searches— these  impelled  him  to  devote  his 
days  and  nights  to  the  improvement  of  his 
mental  facultieb,  and  the  free  communication 
of  what  he  esteemed  important  truth,  un- 
infloenced  by  coosiderations  of  personal 
Lsteieat. 

'^  It  was  his  early  and  continued  pcrsua- 
sioo,  '  that  an  intimate  connexion  subsists 
between  letters  and  morality,  between  sensi- 
bility and  taste,  between  an  improved  mind 
and  a  virtuous  heart.'  Under  such  impres- 
sions>  per$ex*ering  as  he  was  by  nature,  it  is 
not  eurpri&iug  that  he  should  make  lar^e  sa- 
crifices on  thealur  of  interest  and  ambition, 
or  that  he  was  enabled  to  the  latest  period  of 
bis  life  to  bear  up  against  thut  misreprcsciita- 
itoo  and  obloquy  which  too  generally  a^ri^ailed 
ills  writinfts. 

**  That  he  sometimes  gave  an  adva:itage  to 
those  who  esumined  his  publicaiioas  with  no 
firiendty  eye*  cannot  be  denied.  On  too  many 
occasions,  chiefly  when  writing  on  conlro* 
versial  subjects,  of  politics,  or  tlieology,  he 
indulged  himself  in  harshness  of  language 
and  severity  of  censure.  Nor  are  his  works 
pn  classical  critici!>m  free  from  this  imputa- 
lion,  though  the  charge  has  probably  been 
magnified  beyond  what  the  occasion  will 

*•  In  accounting  for  this  undoubted  ble- 
mish in  his  writings,  it  is  but  just  to  reaiark, 
what  aH  who  knew  him  will  attest,  that  he 
never  appeared  to  be  actuated  u\  the  smallest 
degree  oy  envy  of  the  superior  fortune  or  ex* 
ailed  reputation  of  his  opponents.  His  faiU 
iugs  upon  this  point  can  be  batisfaclorily 
tiaced  to  very  dinerent  causes. 

"  He  possessed  a  large  »hare  of  constitu- 
tional warmth  and  earnestness,  which  too 
easily  betray  an  author,  especially  when  re- 
plying to  an  opponent,  into  an  unceremo- 
nious stvie  of  composition.  This  disposition 
be  franKly  avows  ;  and  apologises  for  *  that 
decision  and  boldnets*  which  appeared,  espe- 
cially 10  ht»tll|NiIo^ca]  performances,  from 
the  first,  by  assigning  a  cause  to  which  few 
will  refuse  the  claim  of  integrity. 

••  The  extraordinary  haste  with  which  be 
completed  what  he  once  resolved  to  under- 
take,  will  account  for  errors,  and  even  per- 


sonalities, which  a  writer  of  dillerent  habiu 
would  have  easily  avoided.  These,  m  many 
iristances,  he  might  have  corrected  had  not 
his  wsLtxt  of  patronage,  and  the  unpopularity 
of  his  sentiments,  denied  him,  in  most  cases, 
the  advantage  of  publishing  new  editions  of 
his  works.  It  should  be  remembered  also, 
that  few  persons  write  upon  topics  of  con- 
troversy unless  strongly  interested  in  the  dis- 
cussion, the  feelings,  not  unnaturally,  vent 
tlieinselves  in  a  correspondent  energy  and  in* 
tein{)erance  of  bnguage. 

'^^  After  all  that  can  be  alledged  agfiinsthis 
writinp  unon  this  point,  what  he  says  of 
himself  will  still  be  eusilv  credited  by  tliose 
who  knew  the  man  as  well  as  the  author.  He 
Remarks,    '  njy  predilection,  as  my  friends 
well  ktiow,  is  not  for  censure,  but  for  com- 
mendation :*  and  it  was  a  most  unwelcome 
task  to  him  to  exercise  the  former  character. 
'•  Nor  should  it  be  foieotten  that  to  the 
same  constitutional  wnnuiTi  and  irritability, 
which   occasionally   blemished  his  publics- 
lions,  he  was  indebted  for  some  of  his  most 
valuable  qualities.  These  excited  that  ardour 
of  afteclion  and  sympathy  which  so  endeared 
him  in  private  life,  and  caused  his  society  to 
be  courted,  independently  of  his  literary  at- 
tainments.   To  these  aUo'  he  owed  that  reso- 
lution in  the  pursuit  of  useful  knowledge, 
which  led  him  to  sacrifice  his  worldlv  intcre&t 
and  personal  comfort  to  the  convictions  of 
guty,  that  intrepidity  in  the  profession  of 
doctrines  which  appeand  to  him  to  bear  the 
seal  of  truth,  however  cautiously  concealed 
by  the  timid,  or  stigmatised  by  the  selfish 
and  illiberal.    To  the  same  temper  may  be 
ascribed  that  glow  qf  elo<)uencc  and  vivacity 
of  illustration,  which  illuminate  every  sub- 
ject on  which  he  has  written.** 

Asa  specimen  of  his  letters,  many  of 
which  occur  in  the  present  work,  we  in- 
sert the  following,  addressed,  during  his 
imprisonment,  to  his  eldest  daughter  ou 
Uie  occubiou  of  his  motlier's  deaui. 


•'  Dorchester  Gaol,  Feb.  15,  ISOO. 

MV  DEAR  CHILD, 

*'  Your  graud mother,  after  lying  for 
some  time  past  in  such  an  uncomfortable  and 
painful  condition,  as  to  make  her  release 
much  desired  by  herself,  and  a  real  satisfiic- 
tion  to  all  who\vere  interested  in  her  happi- 
ness, was  rescued,  after  a  painful  and  con- 
vulsive trial  through  the  whole  day,  from  all 
the  apprehensions  and  agonies  ot  moitality, 
at  about  twenty  minu^s  after  ten  o'clock* 
on  Thursday  night  last. 

**  My  deaf  child  1  these  events  are  no  proper 
subjects  of  grief  with  respect  to  the  person 
whom  the  hand  of  death  nas  snatched  firoia 
our  siy;ht,  and  our  society  ;  but  dictate  uuiny 
an  im^>orrant  lesson  to  the  aOiriving  lilitim 
and  friends. 

"  Death  in  itself  is  no  evil^  oodtr  the 
ehrUtian  di^eoaatioa*  noi  ia  it  ever  sfokca 
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«r  as  an  evil  in  those  records  which  we  con- 
sider as  the  direciory  of  our  sentiments  in 
this  respect :  but  the'reflection  of  that  awful 
crisis  which  awaits  us  all,  and  will  transfer  us 
to  the  innumerable  multitudes  of  former  ge- 
nerations, should  convince  us  of  the  utmost 
insignificance  of  all  earthly  objects,  but  those 
which  have  a  tendency  to  administer  conso- 
lation, and  inspire  hojies  at  that  momentous 
period. 

*•  The  purification  of  our  own  hearts,  the 
restraint  of  every  irregular,  unfriendly  and 
unedifying  passion,  with  an  unceasing  culti- 
vation of  every  benevolent  affection,  and 
every  gentle  and  kind  propensity ;  in  short, 
the  extinction,  as  much  as  possible,  of  all 
unfruitful  setfishncss,  for  the  promotion  of 
the  general  happiness,  and  especially  the  hap- 
piness of  those  with  whom  our  daily  inter- 
course is  conversant ;  these  are  the  proper 
sugp;e$tions  to  a  rational  mind  from  such  pri« 
vations  of  all  that  we  loved  and  valued  ;  that 
the  tears,  which  sym|)athy  and  affection  and 
sensibility  will  delight  to  shed,  may  not  fall 
unavailiiig  and  unfruitful  to  the  eround. 

*•  I  hope  my  dear  children  will  live  to  see 
me  leave  the  world  with  that  complacency, 
with  which  one  who  has  acted  no  disgraceful 
part  upon  the  stage,  and  who  leaves  those,  in 
whom  he  prides  liimself  as  his  own,  may  be 
expected  Ui  leave  it,  with  a  hope  foil  of  im- 
mortal!  r^. 

"  Adieu,  my  dear  girl !  and  accept  every 
blissful  wish  for  time  and  eternity  for  your- 
self, and  both  the  good  families  at  Eton  and 
Gateacre,  from 

Your  most  affectionate  father, 

Gilbert  WxiLEPiKLn.** 

The  second  volume  is  closed  by  an. 
appendix  consisting  of  the  following  ar- 
ticles  :  1st,  an  essay  on  the  origin  of  al- 
phabetical characters,  originally  read 
before  the  literary  and  philosophical  so- 
ciety of  Manchester,  and  published  in 
their  memoirs.  It  now  appears  with 
some  additions  and  amendments.  2,  let- 
ters to  Mr.  Wakefield,  from  professors 
Hcyne  and  Jacobs.  These  letters  afford 
an  honourable  testimony,  from  men  them- 
selves honourably  distinguished,  to  the 
talents  and  erudition  of  our  country  man- 
Those  of  professor  Jacobs  appear  to  be 
in  his  own  English,  and  add  another  spe- 
cimen to  many  which  before  existed,  of 
the  difficulty  of  acquiring  in  composi- 
tion the  niceties  of  a  foreign  language. 
3,  an  extract  from  the  appendix  to  Mr. 
•Wakefield's  printed  but  unpublished  de- 
feace»  consisting  principally  of  letters 
from  some  great  meU)  in  reply  to  his  ap- 
plication for  their  appearance  to  bear 
testimony  <m  hift  trial  to  the  integrity  of 
his  character — some  honourable  to  their 
auchorsi  and  others  displaying  the  melan- 


chi^ly  picture  of  merit  neglected,  by  those 
who  had  formerly  professed  sentiments  of 
high  regard  for  it,  and  friendship  for- 
gotten»  when  its  exercise  was  peculiarly 
needed*  4th,  an  address  to  the  judges  in 
the  court  of  king's  bench,  which  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  mention* 
5th,  an  imitation  of  the  first  satire  of  Ju- 
TenaL  6th,  some  remarks  on  the  literary 
character  of  Mr.  Wakefield,  in  a  letter 
from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parr,  of  which  th« 
following  is  the  conclusion* 

*'  In  thus  endarourlng  to  account  for  the 
imperfections  of  Mr.  Wakefield's  writings,  I 
would  not  be  understood  to  depreciate  their 
real,  great,  and  soHd  merit.  Many  who, 
like  myself,  discern  those  imperfections,  am 
far  bcfow  Mr.  WakcBeld,  not  only  in  iiidus> 
try,  b'lt  iu  acutcness  ;  not  only  in  extent, 
but,  perhaps,  in  accuracy  of  knowledge ;  not 
only  in  the  eontributions  which  they  have 
maOe,  or  endeavoured  to  make,  to  oiir  ge« 
neral  stock  of  knowledge,  but  in  their  capa- 
city to  make  them  so  largely  or  so  success- 
fuliy. 

•«  While,  therefore,  we  sutc  what  Mr. 
Wakefield  has  not  done.  Jet  us  bear  in  miod 
what  he  actually  did  ;  and  when  we  enumer- 
ate the  causes,  which  might  have  enabled  him 
to  do  better,  let  us  remember  the  obtUtcles 
with  which  he  had  to  contend,  when  be  did 
to  well, 

**  He  had  fewer  incentives  than  other  jnea 
to  exertion^  from  secular  emoluments. .  H» 
had  fewer  opportunities  for  improvement 
than  others,  from  access  to  public  libraries, 
from  the  advantages  of  public  education,  and 
above  all,  from  the  company  of  persons  accu- 
rately and  profoundly  learned.  But  his  dili- 
gent researches,  his'  extensive  and  various 
knowledge,  his  xeal  for  thediifuaion  of  learn- 
ing, and  his  solicitude  for  the  discovery  of 
truth,  will  always  be  remembered  with  res^ 
pcct  by  uoprejuiliced  judges,  who  consider 
the  numerous  difficulties  with  which  he  had 
to  struggle,  and  the  virtuous  motive^  by  which 
he  was  actuated. 

'*  For  my  part,  I  shall  ever  think  of  him 
as  one  of  tne  best  schfilars  produced  by  my 
oivn  country  in  my  Cfwn  age  ;  and  as  one  of 
the  best  men  who,  in  antf  country,  or  in  ony 
age,  have  examined  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity seriously,  believed  them  sincerely,  de> 
fendetl  them  earnestly,  and  endeavoured  to 
praciise  the  duties  which  it  iuculcates,  steud- 
tastly  and  faithfully." 

7th,  Remarks  relative  to  the  charac* 
ter  of  Mr.  Wakefield,  by  a  clergyman 
of  the  church  of  England :  8th,  epitaph 
on  Mr.  Wakefield,  in  Richmond  churcn : 
and  9th,  a  complete  and  chronological 
catalogue  of  his  works* 

We  conclude  with  expressing  our  ob« 
Hgaxions  to  the  editors  for  th€ir>republi- 
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cation  of  the  original  work  as  aniended 
ibj  the  author,  and  for  the  interesting 
continuation  of  it  with  which  thej  have 
presented  us*  We  cannot  but  think  that 
this  puUication  will  be  productive  of 
many  important  effects.  It  will  read 
lessons  of  candour  to  political  and  reli- 
gious zealots  ;  it  will  place,  we  will  not 
say  in  a  favourable,  but  a  just  point  of 
▼iew  (for  justice  is  all  that  needs  to  be 
claimed  for  the  memory  of  Mr.  Wake- 
field  ^  it  will  place,  we  say,  in  a  just  point 
of  view,  the  character  of  a  man,  who 
has  laboured  under  calumny,  or,  we  will 


hope,  and  indeed  believe,  under  miscon. 
ception,  rather  than  intentional  misre- 
presentation of  his  character ;  it  will 
afford  roles  to  direct,  and  motives  to 
quicken,  the  exertions  of  the  student  wbo 
treads  in  the  same  honourable  ti'ack; 
and  may  animate  the  faith  and  confinn 
the  nracttce  of  the  christian,  by  the  ex« 
ample  of  a  life  regulated  in  its  miontest 
circumstances,  by  the  precepts  of  reli- 
gion, and  habitually  deriving  its  hopes, 
its  consolations,  and  its  motives,  from  the 
prospects  of  immortality. 


Aar.  XVI.  TBe  CMfetamu  of  J.  Laeti^gton^  Ute  B^ohflkr  at  the  Tae^  if  tie  Musa^ 
in  a  Series  of  Letter*  to  a  Friend ;  to  wbieb  are  added  two  Letters  on  the  bad  Consequeaca 
of  having  JOangbter*  educated  at  Boarding  Schools. 


THIS  well-known  bookseller  published 
some  time  aeo  memoirs  of  the  nrst  forty* 
five  years  of  his  own  life.  He  became  a 
methodist  when  a  journeyman  shoe- 
maker  at  Taunton,  and  one  anecdote 
which  he  relates  of  himself  will  suiH* 
ciently  exemplify  the  strength  of  his  zeal. 
His  mistress  one  day,  to  prevent  him 
from  going  to  meeting,  locked  him  in, 
**  on  which,  he  says,  i  opened  the  bible 
for  direction  what  to  do,  (ignorant  me- 
thodists  often  practise  the  same  pre* 
sumptuous  method),  and  the  first  words 
I  read  were  these,  *  He  has  given  his 
Angels  charge  concerning  thee,  lest  at 
any  time  thou  shouldest  dash  thy  foot 
against  a  stone.'  This  was  enough  for 
me;  so  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  I 
ran  up  two  pair  of  stairs  to  my  room, 
and  out  of  the  window  I  leaped,  to  the 
great  terror  of  my  poor  mistress.  J  got 
up  immediately,  and  ran  about  two  or 
three  hundred  yards,  towards  tlie  meet- 
inghouse ;  but  alas !  I  could  run  no 
farther :  my  feet  and  ancles  were  most 
intolerably  bruised,  so  thut  I  was  obliged 
tol>e  carried  back  and  put  to  bed,  and  it 
was  mort  than  a  month  before  I  reco- 
vered the  use  of  my  limbs.  I  was  ignor- 
ant enough  to  think  (I  mention  it  with 
horror  and  remorse  1)  that  the  Lord  had 


not  used  me  very  well,  and  resolved  doi 
to  put  so  much  trust  in  htm  for  the  fa- 
ture." 

Wesley  had  once  said  in  Lacktngtoo's 
hearing,  that  he  could  never  keep  a  book- 
seller SIX  months  in  his  flock,  and  pointed 
out  the  danger  of  reading  controversies 
and  reasoning  in  matters  of  religion.— 
His  asstttian  was  verified  in  this  instance. 
Lacklngton  was  taught  to  think  a  little 
upon  the  subject,  by  John  Buncle-^at 
he  did  not  rest' contented  with  a  Unita- 
rian creed,  like  John  Buncle  and  the  se- 
veral eminent  ladies  with  whom  Mr. 
Amory  had  the  happiness  of  becoming 
acquainted,  by  so  many  extraordinary 
accidents.  He  began  metaphysics,  and 
being  a  vain  man  and  a  foolish  maa, 
soon  ceased  to  have  any  religion  what- 
ever. He  is  now  once  more  a  methodist, 
and  has  published  these  confessions  that 
tlie  world  may  know  it  $  chusbg  this 
very  appropriate  motto. 

The  sours  dark  cottage,  batteved  and  decsycd. 
Lets  in  new  light  thro*  chinks  which  time 
has  made. 

Whereby  the  reader  may  understand  that 
the  new  light  usually  enters  through  a 
crack  in  the  head. 


Aar.  XVII.    T/iC  Life  of  C.  G,  Lamoignon  Malrsberhefy  Jomerfy  first  President  of  the 
Court  of  Aidsi  ^^*      Trandated  from  the  French^  iy  EnwAao  Mauqin.  12mo. 
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THIS  little  volume  was  written  be- 
fore the  Correspondence  of  Louis  XVI. 
was  published.  We  hope  the  author  may 
enlarge  it,  and  preserve  for  posterity 
every  fragment  ofthe  writings,  andevery 
anecdote  of  theHfe  of  this  excellent  man. 
The  deplorable  crimes  ^tch  dtsmced 
the  progress  of  the  French  revolution, 
ai|A  the  despicable  termination  of  that 


tremendous  drama,  induce  us  too  fine* 
quently  to  rmrd'tfae  whole  nation  with 
one  mingled  feeling  of  comsmpi  and  «!>> 
horrence,  forgetfufthat  the  ^ood  aod  the 
wise  are  necessarily  the  mmority  every 
where,  and  that  if  we  fairly  ettittate  the 
proportion  between  the  good  and  the 
wicked,  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  which 
has  in  all  ages  been  found  to  ezis^  tbeie 
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ts  more  reason  to  be  aofprtseJ  at  the  rir- 
tne  which  die  revolution  called  forth, 
than  at  the  vices  which  it  fostered.  Nor 
will  we  believe  the  catastrophe  is  yet  com« 
pleated — there  mou  yet  be  a  seeond  part 
to  the  tragedy. 

France  never  produced  a  better-nuin 
th  an  Malesherbes.  To  follow  the  events 
of  his  life  through  this  volttnie»  would 
be  to  transcribe  a  mere  arrangement  of 
dates ;  in  fact,  a  history  of  his  various 
attempts  to  remedy  the  evils  of  the  old 
French  government ,  would  form  an  in- 
troduction to  the  histoij  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  the  present  biographer  seems 
only  to  have  aimed  at  a  sketch  for  some 
necrology  or  biographical  dictionary  ; 
we  must  be  content  to  extract  a  few 
deuched  anecdotes. 

"  He  often  mentionod  that  he  was  bora  on 
the  day  Carioucke  (a  fiunoua  robber  and  mur- 
derer) was  put  to  death*  and  euteriained 
himseif  by  recalling  that  sirabge  coinciilence ; 
but  in  his  early  }-ears  he  had  been  deeply 
affected  by  a  circttmstauce  which  made  a 
most  lively  im^sstoti  on  hia  young  heart  i 
be  had  seen  m  the  country*  at  afriend*s 
house,  the  father  of  Otriouche,  who>  under  a 
borrowed  name*  acted  as  a  servant.  '  ]VIai«»- 
SHaaaas  used  to  describe^  with  all  his  elo- 
l|uence*  the  miserable  parent  overwheliiied 
with  shame  and  sorrow*  and  preserving  for 
several  years  silence  the  most  profonnd*  and 
not  interrupted  even  when  alone,  except  by 
religious  hymns  and  heavy  sighs.  Malesher- 
bes* then  ignorant  of  the' cause  of  bis  affile^ 
tion,  in  vain  em  ployed  every  method  suggested 
to  him  by  his  address,  his  vivacity*  and  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  which  belongs  to  youth*  to 
effect  the  disoovery  ;  they  who  were  entrust- 
ed with  the  unfoitunate  man*s  secret  remain-- 
in^  faithful  to  their  words :  at  last  he  per- 
ceived the  anxitiy  of  Malesherbes,  to  whom 
he  had  never  spoken,  and  di^wins  near 
him,  said,  *M  am  the  father  of  Carioncke" 
And,  covering  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  re- 
tired— tlio  tears  streaming  down  his  face.*' 

When  Malesherbes  was  president  of 
the  Court  of  Aids,  a  man  nanicd  Va- 
renne  published  a  libel  against  them,  in 
defence  of  the  system  of  rapacity  prac- 
tised by  the  govemment,which  that  bodv 
was  endeavouring  to  oppose.  The  wort 
was  suspected  to  have  the  countenance 
of  government.  The  parliament  con» 
demned  it  to  be  burnt  at  the  foot  of  the 
gal!o\^  by  the  common  erecnttoner,  and 
cited  the  author  ;  he  answered  by  a 
mandate  from  the  king*  commanding 
*  him  to  remain  at  Versailles  on  urgent 
affiaiirs  near  the  royal  person,  and  not  to 
absent  himself  on  any  pretext  whatever. 
Upon  this  the  Coun  ot  Aids  a«tcd  in 


the  manner  prescribed  in  cases  of  sick- 
nessorle^  confinement*  they  dispatched 
a  commissary  to  Versailles  to  the  hotel 
where  Varenne  lodged  ;  he  kept  himself 
out  of  the  way.  They  then  resolved  to 
convict  him  of  contumacy ;  witnesses 
were  suborned  in  his  favour,  and  he  was 
complimented  with  the  ribbon  of  the 
order  of  St.  Michael,  llie  court  per- 
sisted, and  overcame  all  the  difficulties 
which  obstructed  the  course  of  justice; 
but  when  tliey  were  on  the  point  of  con- 
victing him,  the  king  granted  letters  of 
indemnity.    Varenne,  in   consequence, 

E resented  himself  before  the  court,  on 
is  knees  and  bareheaded,  to  hear  the 
letters  read,  and  Malesherbes  addressed 
him  in  these  words  from  the  bench-^ 
**  The  king  grants  you  letters  of  pardon ; 
the  court  confirms  them.  Begone:  your 
punishment  is  remitteds  but  your  guilt 
remains.*' 

Malesherbes  was  at  one  time  super* 
intendant  of  the  press :  he  exerted 
a  righteous  severity  against  those  au- 
thors who  attempt  to  poison  the  public 
morals;  and,  with  equal  wisdom^  he 
sheltered  from  proscription  the  Ency- 
clopedia and  the  works  of  Rousseau. 
«« M.  de  Malesherbes,"  says  Voltairew 
**  has  rendered  infinite  service  to  human 
genius,  in  giving  greater  liberty  to  the 
press  than  it  ever  had  before ;  we  are 
already  more  than  half  Englishmen." 

When  the  Court  of  Aids  was  dissolved 
by  the  wicked  minister  of  Louis  XV.  he 
retired  to  his  estate. 

**  His  mansion  was  furnished  in  the  most 
unostentatious  style ;  for  he  found  more  plea- 
sore  in  giving  brnd  to  aa  hundred  poor  per- 
sons* thui  in  squandering  immense  sums  on 
oostly  decorations.  His  placo  was  laid  out 
upon  the  principles  of  the  old  gathicmani>er; 
accordinElv,  people  of  taste  advised  him  to 
throw  alfaown,  and  rebuild  upon  a  modem 
plan^but  he  had  inherited  the  edifice;  all 
his  ancestors  had  lived  in  it,  and  he  preserved 
it  as  a  family  piece ;  a  sacred  monument  of 
his  attachment  and  respect  to  his  forefathers. 

**  His  table  was  economically  supplied,  and 
his  domestics  few,  although  his  annual  ex- 
pence  was  considerable ;  but  his  wealth  was 
employed  for  the  gratification  and  advantage 
of  nis  dependants :  canals  carefully  formed* 
meadows  reclaimed,  marshes  dramed*  the 
roads  in  his  neighbourhood  skilfnlly  made* 
dykes  opposed  to  the  violence  of  the  torrent, 
umbrageotts  walks*  and  picturesaue  planta- 
tions* were  the  objects  oa  which  Malcsheihes 
expended  his  income. 

••To  &cttitate  the  communication  wilh 
different  parU  of  the  country,  he  constnictcd 
sevesalbndgcao^ solid  nmoniy:  tbctraveiler 
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too,  shared  his  bienevolence ;  a  shady  walk 
near  the  high  road  protected  him  from  the 
fcn^or  of  the  sun  ;  and  for  the  repose  of  the 
humble  foot-passenger,  commodious  benches 
were  at  hand,  while  a  fountain  of  pure  water 
fiowed  to  appease  his  thirst.  He  also  con- 
trived means  to  lighten  the  fatigues  of  the 
weaker  and  more  amiable  sex  ;  and  built  con- 
venient sheds  on  the  borders  of  the  river, 
where  die  cares  of  domestic  industry  obliged 
tlte  women  of  the  village  to  rcm!un  exposed 
^iurins  the  roost  rigorous  seasons. 

**  Owing  to  this  the  inhabitants  loved  him 
as  a  parent ;  and  under  his  inftuence  every 
one  enjoyed  a  degree  of  respectable  case :  the 
children  'received  instruction,  the  aged  were 
held  in  honour  ;  and  the  peasant  who  hod 
cultivated  his  fields  with  most  care,  and  ma- 
naged hb  flocks  or  herds  to  the  greatest  ad- 
van  lage,  obtained  a  premium^  which  gave 
iMrth  to  a  virtuous  emulation,  and  tended 
highly  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture.** 

The  following  anecdote  is  related  of 
him  after  his  dismissal  from  the  minis- 
try. 

«'  On  his  way  to  Switzerland,  he  stopped  in 
t  littl^  town  of  Al^aee,  and  sat  dnvvn  at  a 
'*'  iaiie  d*  hot^*  wiih  a  friar  of  tlic  order  of  St. 
Trancis,  a  village  justice,  and  a  knight  of  St. 
Lewis.  The  justice  who  was  a  prodigious 
reader  of  newspaiiers,  talked  polities  unmer- 
cifully. The  affair  of  the  parliamenlSj  and 
the  dismission  of  M.  Turgot,  were,  at  first, 
the  subjects  of  conversation  :  at  last,  the 
military ^an,  heated  with  the  wine  he  had 
swallowed,  operwid  loudly  against  the  govern- 
ment }  criticised  with  virulence  all  their  ope- 
Tation$,  and  accused  the  new  ministers  of 
imbecility^  ignor^ioe^  and  even  of  corrup- 
tion. 

•*  MalcsherbTi,  who  till  then  had  allowed 
them  to  va]>our  without  molestation,  now 
took  part  in  the  deliate  :  he  explained,  wirh 
gncat  gentleness,  to  the  chevalier  in  what 
j>ok»ts  his  complaints  were  exaggerated  ^  laid 
oefore  him  the  difhculties  and  vcx:itf ons  ex- 
J)crienccd  by  persons  licaring  the  burden  of 
administration  ;  and  hinted  to  him»  that  be- 
fore he  condenmcd  llK.ir  conduct,  it  would 
be  right  to  put  hin^Siif  for  one  moment  in 
their  place,  and  sec  if  it  were  possible  for 
them  to  act  better  than  thev  did. 

"  The  knight,  unmwtd^y  these  saeaclous 
obscn-atinns,  reprobated  violently  the  dismiss- 
ing of  the  bte  niinisters-~^articularly  M.  I)e 
Malesherbes,  the  most  Airtuous< — the  wisest 
man  in  France. 

"  iMalesherl)es,  embarrassed,  did  not  imme- 
diately know  how  to  reply :  *•  Sir,**  said  he, 
*'  are'you  acquainted  with  him  ?"  •«  No.— 
But,  in  what  I  say,  I  am  only  the  echo  of 
the  whole  nation^-and  1  maintaii^  it—- that 
gre.U  minister  has  been  dismbsed,  only  be- 
cause he  saw  too  clearly."—*'  Undeceive 
yourself*  ihy  dear  Sir ;  if  he  withdrew,  it  was 
from  a  sense  of  his  own  insufficiency. '*— 
» *  Crood  heavens  \  and  are  you  an  ctietoy  of  that 


admirable  man  V — *'  No,  indeed*  I  am  not 
the  enemy  of  Malesherbes  j  but  I  cannot  en- 
dure to  hear  him  praised  above  hts  merits.*' 

*'  The  reverend  cordelier,  who  had  been 
for  half  an  hour  fast  asleep,  was  roused  by 
the  din  of  argument :  "  Are  vou  not  soealt- 
ing,"  cried  he,  «•  of  Malesherbes,  that  here- 
tic, that  profane  one,  who  desired  to  over- 
turn Our  holy  religion,  and  substitute  that  of 
the  Protestants?  he  is  sent  adrift — and  so 
much  the  better  1"  The  mditary  gentleman, 
who  had  hitherto  refrained  with  difficult)', 
here  apostrophized  the  holy  man  in  very 
energetic  terms :  the  justice  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  restore  peace ;  already  was  a  bottle 
leveliedat  the  friar  s  rosy  face,  when  Malesher- 
bes, willing  to  termiiiate  the  dispute,  inter- 
posed :  <*  htop,  gentieincny  there  is  one  sure 
method  of  bringiog  you  to  an  agreetnent } 

}'0u  are  both  equally  mistaken :  I  am  Ma- 
esherhes." — At  this  name  tranquillity  was 
re-esta'blished  \  and  they  all  respectfully  stood 
uncovered  before  hirh.  He  addressed  them : 
"  You,  chevalier,  are  m  some  degree  wrong 
to  pronounce  so  heedlessly  on  subjects  of  mo- 
ment ;  and  to  praise  a  man  at  the  expence  of 
those  who  arc  entitled  to  your  esteem  and 
veneration  :  1  thank  you,  however,  for  the 
good  opinion  you  have  expressed  of  mc:  but 
reflect,  that  it  is  prudent  to  wait,  before  yoo 
applaud  a  man  in  public  station,  until  tune 
-shall  have  allowed  you  to  forma  judgment  of 
his  conduct.  As  for  you,  reverend  iaiber, 
you  have  been  misinformed :  fanaticism,  that 
{>oison  of  the  mind,  has  perverted  my  inten- 
tions; and  I  consider  it  a  duty  to  vindicate 
myself  to  you.  When  I  proposed  restoring 
to' the  Protestants  their  civil  rights,  I  fulfilled 
Q  sacred  obligation,  and  but  anticipated  a 
measure,  which  sooner  or  later  must  be 
adopted. 

'*  Vet,  far  from  designing  the  smallest  in- 
jury to  our  holy  religion^  1  have,  on  the  con- 
trary, done  homa^  toils  purity,  bycbcri?ih- 
ing  two  of  its  chicfest  precepts—toleration, 
and  the  love  of  Our  neighbour.^-Gentlcinen, 
I  wish  VOU  a  pleasant  journey.** — With  these 
words,  Malesherbes  retired,  and  left  his  audi- 
tory confounded  ut  what  had  passed.'* 

Malesherbes  rejoiced  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution,  though  too  old 
to  bear  a  part.  It  is  well  knounn  hov 
nobly  he  came  forward  to  defend  the 
king. 

*'  Obliged  to  go  fo«r  times  everyday  to  tlie 
prison  of  the  I'emple,  his  extreme  age  dkt 
not  allow  him  to  walk,  and  he  was  com{ieIiod 
.tataUc  a  carriage. 

«'  One  day,  particularly,  when  tbewfi^ier 
was  very  severe,  he  perceived,  on  combg  out 
of  the  vehicle,  that  the  driver  was  benumbtsl 
with  cold.  *'  My  friend,**  said  Mafcsherbes 
to  him,  in  his  naturally  tender  manner— 
«*  you  must  be  penetrated  by  the  eoW,  and  [ 
am  really  sorry  to  take  yoa  abroad  hi  this 
bitter  season.*'—**  That's  nothirtg,  M-  D^ 
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tnvrl  to  the  world's  end,  without  complain- 
ing."— **  Yes — but  your  poor  horses  could 
not."  **  Sir,'*  rej)Hcd  the  honest  couch uiao, 
♦*  wv  horses  ihl.ik  as  I  do,** 

The  sequel  of  his  history  is  too  dread- 
ful to  be  particularised — he  and  his  chil- 
dren were  cut  ofF  by  the  revolutionary 
tribunal.  Bitterly  as  we  detest  the  mi- 
liury  usurper  who  has  reaped  the  profit 
of  iii  these  crimes,  we  must  confess  that 
the   Parisians    have  shewn  themselves 


worthy  of  his  yoke.  They  suffered  a  hand- 
ful of  ruffians  to  perpetrate  the  massacics 
of  ^September  ;  they  suffered  tlie  best  and 
wisest  of  the  nation  to  be  dragged  to 
execution ;  and  with  the  same  infatuation 
and  cowardice,  they  have  suffered  the 
only  man  who  could  be  found  to  turn  the 
cannon  upon  the  citizens  when  they  rose 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  directory,— 
they  hare  suffered  that  man  to  make  him«» 
self  their  emperor  I 


Art.  XVIII.  The  Correspondence  of  the  Intc  John  Willes  nvithhls  Friendt,  printed  from 
the  original  ManuscnNs  \  in  *wh'ich  are  introduced  Memoirs  of  his  Life.  By  J  OH  H 
Almon.     12mo.  5  vols. 

Art.  XIX.  Letters^  from  the  Tear  177 !•  to  the  Tear  1796 y  of  John  JVilkes^  Esq. 
adilressed  to  his  Daughter^  the  late  Miss  IVilkes,  with  a  Cullection  of  his  miscellaneous 
Poims  ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Mr,  Wilkes.     l*2mo.  4  vols. 


TO  compare  minutely  and  scrupu- 
lously the  respective  merits  of  tliese  pub- 
lications would  occupy  an  extent  of 
time  and  space  which  most  readers  will 
agree  with  us  in  thinking  may  be  more 
aj^Tceably  and  more  profiiable  employed. 
We  ih.iU  simply  state  in  few  words,  that 
Mr.  Almon's  is  much  the  fullest  and 
most  interesting  biography,  and  that  the 
correspondence  in  his  edition  (as,  indeed, 
the  title  sinnounces),  comprehends  letters 
to  and  from  Mr.  Wilkes  and  his  nume- 
rous friends,  literary  and  political  ; 
v%hi-st  in  the  latter  the  correspondence  is 
exclusively  between  his  d«»ughter  and 
himself.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  correspondence  in  Mr. 
Almon's  edition  reaches  no  farther  than 
to  the  year  1780,  whilst  in  the  other  it  is 
c.irried  down  to  17I)S.  In  both  editions 
some  cftit-chat  trifling  letters  are  insert- 
ed which  might  as  well  have  come  from 
Mrs.  Tabitha  Bramble  as  Mr.  John 
Wilkes.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Almon,  how- 
ever, we  must  observe  that  he  has  much 
less  to  answer  for  on  this  head  tlian  his 
rival  editor  :  he  has  inserted  few  letters 
which  do  not  in  some  degree  throw  light 
on  the  character  which  he  delineates. 
The  two  last  volumes,  indeed,  drag 
somewhat  heavily. 

A  libertine  in  private  life  can  never 
have  the  credit  of  afting  upon  principle 
in  public  matters:  a  manof  honour  could 
not  endure  this  suspicion,  but  men  of 
honour  are  not  libertines — the  punish- 
ment therefore  falls  lightly.  Mr. Wilkes 
was  a  libertine,  gross  and  abandoned  ; 
Mr.  Alftion  says  that  Potter  poisoned  his 
morals,  lord  Sandwich,  lord  Le  De- 
spenser,  and  many  others  equally  infa- 
r    mons;  but,  that  Mr.  Wilkes  *»  was  not 
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a  bad  man  early  or  naturally  *'  Doubt- 
less his  depravity  was  not  complete  at 
first ;  nemo  repent  •  futt  turtlssimus  ;  but  he 
was  base  in  very  early  life  ;  at  two-and- 
twenty  he  married  a  lady,  without  any 
afl'ection  for  her,  as  he  acknnwleJ;^es,who 
WMS  half  as  old  again  as  himself,  but  who 
had  a  large  fortune ;  he  hitroduced  to 
her  society  his  dissolute  associates,  whos« 
licentious  conversation  was  an  outrage 
on  decency  and  common  decorum,  and 
thus  drove  his  unhappy  wife  from  her 
own  table  !  She  was  anxious  to  obtain  a 
separation,  but  only  succeeded  by  giving 
up  to  him  some  of  her  property  :  in  his 
Aylesbury  election  (17.37)  he  incum- 
bered himself  with  debt,  and,  in  order  to 
lighten  his  incumbrances,  had  the  unpa- 
ralleled meanness  and  cruelty  to  make 
every  possible  attempt  to  rob  his  wife  of 
the  annuity  of  2001.  which  v/as  secured 
to  her  by  the  articles  of  separation  I 
Wilkes  at  this  time  was  only  thirty  years 
old. 

Notwithstanding  this  mi  ral  depravity 
in  private  life,  no  chargeof  inconsistency 
was  ever  substantiated  against  his  pub- 
lie  conduct :  for  this  we  are  probably 
indebted  to  his  early  disappointment  in 
some  applications  for  places.  Had  he 
obtained  the  office  ot  ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  or  governor  of  Canida, 
or  even  had  lord  Bute  s.r.ilt'd  on  him, 
when,  in  vain,  he  attempted  to  procure 
an  audlenre,  general  warrants  perlrips 
might  have  yet  been  in  fa-hion,  and  the 
printers  of  parliamentiiry  tlebates  have 
yet  been  in  danger  of  imprisonment.  i% 
this  a  harsh  and  unfair  risinuation  ? — • 
Statesmen  as-'/uiiilatethcms^'lves  withca- 
mcleon  sagacity  to  the  colour  of  the 
ground  on  whiclj  they  stand.     To  Ui« 
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the  words  of  a  florid  writer,  (Mr.  Hall), 
**  their  course  commences  in  the  charac- 
ter of  friends  to  the  people,  whose 
grievances  they  display  in  all  the  colours 
of  variegated  declamation  ;  but  the  mo- 
ment they  step  over  the  threshold  of  St. 
Jumcs's,  they  beholfi  every  thing  in  a  new 
light ;  the  taxes  seem  lessened,  the  peo- 
ple rise  from  their  depression,  the  nation 
flourishes  in  peace  and  plenty  ;  and  every 
attempt  at  improvement  is  like  heighten- 
ing the  beauties  of  Paradise  or  mending 
the  air  of  Elysium.** 

Mr.  Wilkes,  however,  never  did  step 
over  the  threshold  of  St.  James's ;  he 
had  not  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  at 
the  outset  of  his  career,  and  he  wisely 
determined  never  to  be  bribed  to  do  so 
afterwards.  He  had  no  moral  charac- 
ter to  support  and  none  to  lose ;  but  as 
soon  as  he  had  formed  for  himself  a  po- 
litical one,  his  determination  was  takcny 
and  inviolably  adhered  to — oo  bribe  could 
seduce  him,  no  danger  intimidate,  no 
tlireat  deter  him.  Mr.  Wilkes's  political 
consequence  was  in  a  great  measure  arti- 
ficial ;  he  had  abilities,  but  they  were  not 
of  die  first  rank  :  he  was  more  turbulent 
than  strong.  Junius  estimated  his  cha- 
rafter  justly  in  his  letter  to  the  king : — -■ 
**  Pardon  this  qfian  the  remainder  ot  his 
punishment ;  and  if  resentment  still  pre- 
vails, make  it  what  it  should  have  been 
long  since,  an  act  not  of  mercy  but  of 
contempt.  He  will  soon  fall  back  into 
his  natural  station — a  silent  senator,  and 
hardly  supporting  the  weekly  eloquence 
of  a  newspaper.  The  gentle  breath  of 
peace  would  leave  him  on  the  surface.  It 
is  only  the  tempest  that  lilts  him  from 
his  place.*' 

We  must  be  indulged  in  the  transcrip- 
tion of  another  passage  from  the  same 
celebrated  letter ;  the  refledlions  are  as 
wise  as  the  Tanguage  which  conveys  tliem 
is  eloquent : — '*  Tnere  is  hardly  a  period 
at  which  tHe  most  irregular  charader 
may  not  be  redeemed.  The  mistakes  of 
one  sex  Und  a  retreat  in  patriotism  ;  those 
of  the  other  in  devotion.  Mr.  Wilkes 
brought  with  him  into  politics  the  same 
liberal  sentiments  by  which  his  private 
cundui^t  had  been  direded  ;  and  seemed 
to  think,  thiit  as  there  are  few  excesses 
in  which  an  English  gentleman  may  not 
b*»  permitted  to  indulge  5  the  same  lati- 
lUile  was  allowed  him  in  the  choice  of 
his  political  priacipl.»s,  and  in  the  spirit 
of  maiirtaining  thtm, — I  mean  to  state, 
not  entirely  to  del  end  his  conduct.  In 
the  earnestness  of  his  zeal  he  suffered 
some  unwarrantable  insinuallons  to  csca].  e 


him.  He  said  more  than  moderate  mea 
would  justify ;  but  not  enough  to  en- 
title him  to  the  honour  of  your  majesty's 
personal  resentment.  The  rays  of  roy.:! 
indignation  collected  upon  liim,  served 
only  to  illuminate,  and  could  not  con- 
sun>e.  Animated  by  the  favour  of  the 
people  on  one  side,  and  heated  by  pro- 
secution on  the  other,  his  views  and  sen- 
timents changed  with  his  situation.—* 
Hardly  seriotis  at  first,  he  is  now  an 
enthusiast.  The  coldest  bodies  warm 
with  opposition,  the  hardest  sparkle  in 
collision.  There  is  a  holy  mistaken  zeal 
in  politics  as  well  as  religion.  By  per- 
suading others  we  convince  ourselves. 
The  passions  are  engaged,  and  create  a 
maternal  affection  m  the  mind  which 
forces  us  to  love  the  cause  for  which  «e 
suffer  l" 

Mr.  Wilkes's  first  political  essay  was 
in  1762,  when  he  published  a  pamplilet, 
assisted  by  lord  Temple,  entitled  «*  Ob- 
servations on  the  papers  relative  to  the 
rupture  with  Spain  :'*  in  this  he  vindi- 
cated with  ability  and  success  the  con- 
duct of  Mr..  Pitt  and  lord  Temple,  and 
exposed  the  folly,  cowardice,  and  imbe- 
cility of  the  ministry  in  losing  the  best 
opportunity  that  had  ever  occurred  of 
crippling  the  Spaniard.  His  second  po- 
litical essay  was  a  Dedication  to  the  Earl 
of  Bute  of  Ben  Jonson's  Historical  Play 
*»  The  Fall  nf  Mortimer" — a  specimen  of 
severe  and  bitter  irony. 

The  history  of  the  North  Briton  is  well 
known :  it  was  written  in  opposition  to 
The  Briton,  a  scurrilous  paper  by  Smol- 
let,  who  was  a  mercenary  of  lord  Bute *s. 
The  history  of  the  forty-fifth  number, 
however,  is  not  very  generally  known. 
Mr.  Aim  on  has  let  us  into  the  secret. 
The  North  Briton  commenced  with  lord 
Bute's  administration,  and  when  that  no- 
bleman resigned,  (April  8,  1763),  as  he 
had  avowedly  been  the  principal  object 
of  attack,  it  was  accordingly  disconti- 
nued. 

*'  No.  44  was  published  on  the  2nd  of 
April,  17()3;  and  the  celebrated  number  ••46" 
was  not  published  till  the  23d  of  that  month, 
inuring  this  interval  Mr.  Wilkes  carried  his 
daiigluer  to  Paris,  to  finish  her  education  i 
an^l  upon  this  occasion  it  is  not  improbable 
that  tnc  publication  of  the  North  Briimi 
would  have  been  still  furdicr  suspended,  had 
not  a  singular  accident  (which  is  but  littic 
known)  caused  its  early  revival. 

*•  On  lord  Bute's  resi8;nation,  which  took 
place  on  the  8lh  of  Api-il,  17(i3,  Mr.  Grrn- 
ville  was  appointed  his  successor  ;  wid  lord 
Sandwich  took  the  vacancy  thus  occa.<ioii^ 
althc  admiralty,  Oihcr  alterations  were  ou^c. 
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5n(*.  the  necessary  parliamentarv  writs  K-crc 
i.-.ue<l   for  new  elections,     ThJ  writ,  liow- 
nvcT,  for  supplying  Mr,  GrcnviUe's  scat,  was 
i.ot  moved    for  till  the   19th,   ihe  clay  on 
V. hicli  tlic parllamant>vas prorof^ued, although 
he  had  been  :i|)pointc(l  ininicdiatcly  on  lord 
lime's  resigning.     This  delay  arose  from  bis 
btiiig  obliged  to  apj^ly  to  his  brother,  carl 
reinplc,  for  permission  to  be  re-elected  for 
the  town  of  Buckiui^hani  5  a  request  which 
was  peculiarly  distressmg  to  himself,  because 
at  this  time  there  subsisled  the  most  bitter 
animosity  between    the  brothers.     This  ap- 
plication  was  made  on  the  1 8th  ;   and  Mr. 
Charles  Lloyd,  Mr.  Grenvillc's  private  secre- 
lary,  carried  the  letter,  in  which  was  enclosed 
a  copyof  the  king's  speech  (pnhapsasudom- 
plimeni)  to  be  delivered  from  the  throne  the 
next  day.     Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  eurl  of  Chat- 
ham,  was  at  his  lordship's  house  in  Pall  Mall 
when  this  message  arrived  ;  and  he  added  his 
personal  en'.reatv  that  lord  Temple  would  con- 
sent to  his  brother's  re-election,  with  which 
his  lordship  complied.     But  it  does  not  seem 
probable  that  his  consent  would  have  been 
given  without  Mr.  Pitt's  Intercession  ;  for  in 
tiie  <'  Remarks  on  the  Letters  which  passed 
l^t^vccn  Mr.  Allen,  of  Baih,  and  Mr.  Pitt," 
which  lord  Temple  himself  dictated,  there  is 
a  verv  stron:;  insinuation  to  that  effect. 

'•  LardTbmple  and  Mr.  Pitt  were  much 
Jliipieased  on  reading  the  king  s  sjicech.  which 
they  had  thus  received.  Mr.  Pitt  spoke  with 
Warmth  and  indignation  on  the  passa»»^c  re- 
specting the  king  of  Prussia  -,  and  lord  I'cm- 
If  r?y}^^  *^*'*  sentiments.  At  this  instant, 
-Ir.  \Vilkcs  happened  to  call  upon  bis  lord- 
•iup  ;  having  iu3t  reiurntd  from  Paris.  Mr. 
>'^  likes  agreed  in  sentiment  concerning  the 
si«cchj  and  when  he  returned  home  he 
wrote  a  sketch  of  the  conversation  whith 
passed  on  the  subject  while  he  was  present, 
i'rom  this  sketch,  and  some  additions  q(  his 
bwD,  he  wrote  this  celebrated  paper,  the  forty- 
filth  number,  which  was  published  on  Sa- 
turday the  23d  of  April,  1763." 

Imiijcdiately  on  the  publication  of  this 
^brtoxious  number,  lord  Hah'fat,  who 
Vas  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  de- 
partment,  issued  a  general  warrant, 
^^•lthout  any  information  upon  oath,  m 
Jft'htch  only  the  publisher  was  mentioned 
by  name,  to  seize  the  authors,  i5rihters, 
and  publishers,  ^ith  their  p  ipers,  and 
bring  them  before  hislordsliip.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  exertion  of"  vigour  be- 
yond the  law,^'  io  Asea/ami/iarp/jraifi  are 

Mr.  Wilkes,  supporfed  by  his  hlgh-spl- 
r*ted  and  firm  friend  lord  Templef  mad« 
^gainst  this  Impudent  violation  of  the 
liberties  of  the  subjeft,  waS  a  noble  oile, 
and  entitles  them  both  to  the  gratitude 
of  every  Briton.  Mr.  Wilkes  was  treated 
*'ith  great  cruelty  on  this  occaiion,  but 
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the  insulted  laws  of  his  country  -rreaked 
for  him  an  ample  vengeance  on  the  headi 
of  his  oppressors. 

Instantly  dn  the  seizUre  of  Mr.  Willces, 
lord  T^m^le  desired  his  solicitor,   Mr* 
Arthur  Beardmofe,  to  apply  to  the  court 
of  common  pleas  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  to  bring  Mr.  Wilkes  before  the 
court.     The  writ  was  granted,  and  it 
shews  the  audacity  of  ministers  at  that 
time,  and  their  rooted  detefmination  tf> 
Sacrifice  the  victim  thfcy  had  selected, 
that  the  secretarie<|  of  states  when  in- 
fol-nried  of  tl^e  issuing  of  the  writ,  treated 
the  information  with  contempt.     AftA* 
some  consultation,  however,they  thbughfi 
proper,  in  prder  to  evade  it,  to  shift  the 
custody  of  their  captive  from  the  mes- 
sengers who  had   taken  him   into  the 
hands   of  other  messengers,  and  in  this 
manner  Was  the  cufitodf  of  Mr.  Wilkes 
changed  no  less  ihan  four  titncs  in  half* 
a  day  I    When  the  writ  of  habeas  corpu* 
therefore  was  sliewn  to  the  two  mfcssen* 
gers,  Blackniore  and  Watson,  their  an- 
swer  was,  *'  tliat  they  had  not  him  in 
their  custody."    Mr.  Wilkes  was  accord- 
ingly kept  a  close  prisoner  in  the  tower* 
No  human  being  was  admitted  to  him, 
arid  a   list  *tv^s   kept   of  thtise  pn'sofu  ^h^ 
fhaile  /jppUcdikn  /  i  sec  bhn. 

The  court  of  commoo  pleas  would 
not  suffbr  the  return  whicli  was  made  to 
their  Writ  to  be  filed;  they  directed  an- 
other to  the  "  constaisle,  and  so  forth, 
of  the  tower  of  London."  Mr.  Wilkei 
Viras  accordingly  bronght  lip,  his  com- 
mitment pronounced  invalid,  dnd  h^ 
Was  discharged  amidst  the  acclamatIon4 
of  a  prodigious  mi^kitudeof  peoj)b. 

Mr.  Wilkes  brotl^ght  actions  aga!hst 
the  meiSengers,  and  against  the  secre- 
taries of  states  and  obtained  damages  iix 
every  action.  The  determination  (^ 
ministeis  to  make  the  purse  of  thepublid 
support  them  in  their  own  wilful  infrac- 
tion of  the  la^vs  of  the  tealfn,  dnd  in 
their  own  invasion  of  die  liberty  of  the 
subject,  is  proved  by  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  treasury  minute-book. 

"  Whitehall  TroRsury  Chamber. 
«'Pr<*ent-»^Mr.  GrenVill?,  first  commissioner 
and  chancellor  of  tiio  exchequer  \ 
Lord  North; 
Mr.  Hunteo 
.  ,    ^^r-  Hi'i'ris. 

*'  Mr.  Cbanceilor  of  ih<S  feichenuef  si<t- 
ftihes  to  my  lords  his  niajc8iv*ii  pleasure,  \iSx  ' 
all  expences  incurred,  or  trt'tje  incurred,  in 
consenuence  of  actions  brought  against  the 
earl  of  Halifax,  QtiH  of  hit  DJ^icsty  s  iirin*-^ 
M  m  8  *     ' 
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;pal  secretaries  of  state,  the  under-secretaiy 
smd  messengers,  and  the  solicitor  of  this 
oflicc,  for  proceedings  had  by  them  in  exe- 
cuting the  business  of  their  respective  offices 
against  ihe  publii^hers  of  several  scandalous 
and  seditious  libels,  should  be  defrayed  by 
the  crown  ;  and  that  a  sufficient  sum  of  mo- 
ney should  be,  from  time  to  time,  issued  to 
the  solicitor  of  the  treasury  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

**  Another  circumstance  not  unworthy  of 
notice  is,  that  lord  North  confes^^ed  in  one  of 
the  debates  on  the  arrears  of  the  civil  list 
some  time  aftertvards,  that  these  law  pro- 
ceedinjj;s  cost  j;ovenunent  upwards  of  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds." 
•        •         • 

"  Actions  were  also  brought  against  lord 
Halifax,  secretary  of  state"}*  Mr.  Wood, 
the  under-secretary  of  slate  ;  and  Mr.  M'ebb, 
-solicitor  of  the  treasury.  Lord  Halifax  evad- 
ed the  action  by  castmg  essoigns,  pleading; 
privilege,  and  at  length  standing;  out  in  con- 
tempt of  the  court,  till  Mr.  Wilkes  was  out- 
lawed. 

•'  But  when  the  outlawry  was  reversed,  the 
liction  was  revived  ;  and  it  was  tried  in  the 
court  of  common-pleas,  before  lord-chief-jus- 
tice Wil  mot,  on  the  10th  of  November,  IjGg, 
when  the  jury  gave  Mr.  Wilkes  40001.  da- 
mages.— A  singular  circumstance  appeared 
upon  the  trial.  Lord  Halifax  did  not  rely 
entirely  upon  the  document  entered  in  the 
treasury  minute-book,  for  his  exoneration 
from  the  expenccs  of  this  action ;  but  had 
also  procured  a  privy-seal  for  that  purpose,^ 
-  —that  is,  a  warrant  signed  by  the  lord-privy- 
seal,  by  way  of  indemnification  for  whatever 
damages  Mr.  Wilkes  should  recover. 

"  The  action  against  Mr.  Wood  was  tried 
in  the  court  of  conimoix-pleas  on  the  6th  of 
December,  17^.  before  lord  chief  justice 
Pratt ;  when  the  jury  gave  Mr.  Wilkes  lOOOl. 
damages."  § 

Mr.  Wilkes  erected  a  printing  press 
in  his  own  house  :  he  reprinted  the  North 
Briton,  for  which  republication  he  was 
tried  and  convicted.  The  law  proceed- 
ings against  him  on  this  occasion  were 
supported  by  the  evidence  and  treachery 


of  the  people  whom  he  employed,  and 
who  were  the  only  witnesses  produced 
against  him.  He  also  printed  a  few 
copies  of  a  third  volume  of  the  Nordi 
Briton  for  particular  friends ;  but  this 
was  never  published.  He  at  the  same 
time  printed,  under  the  strictest  privacy 
and  caution,  twelve  copies  of  part  of  an 
infamous  poem,  called  an  **  Essay  on  Wo- 
man," for  which  lie  was  also  prosecuted 
and  convicted  upon  the  same  evidence. 
One  of  the  journeymen  ^was  bribed  by  the  .o- 
liciior  of  the  treasury  to  steal  a  copy  of  i». 
The  copy  thus  obtaitied  was  laid  before 
the  cabinet  council,  who  resolved  to 
prosecute  Mr,  Wilkes  for  printing  it  on 
the  single  evidence  of  this  treacherous 
rascal.  Mr.  Almon  has  given  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  affair,  which,  in  all  its  parts, 
shows  that  Mr.  Wilkes  was  an  object 
of  personal  resentment  to  the  ministrj, 
who  stooped  to  every  meanness  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  inglorious  ard 
successless  projects. 

Alexander  Dunn,  a  Scotsman,  'was 
taken  in  an  attempt  to  assassinate  Mr. 
Wil  kes :  complaint  was  made  in  the  house 
of  commons  against  this  outrage.  The 
house  ordered  Dunn  to  appear  at  the 
bar ;  but  when  he  was  there,  without 
examination,  the>house  were  of  opinion 
tliat  he  was  insane,  and  therefore^ — dis- 
charged him!^ 

-  On  the  15th  of  Nov.  1763,  the  session 
of  parliament  opened:  as  soon  as  tb# 
speaker  had  taken  his  chair,  Mr.  Wilkes 
rose  and  informed  the  house  that  he  had 
a  complaint  to  make  of  a  breach  of  pri- 
vilege- Notwithstanding  the  usa^  of 
parliament,  that  complauits  of  this  na- 
ture  are  heard  before  any  other  businesst 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  (Mr. 
George  Grenville)  rose  and  delivered  a 
message  from  his  majesty,  stating  that 
Mr.  Wilkes  had  been  discharged  out  oi 
custody  by  the  court  of  common  pleas, 


•  Lord  Egremont,  the  other  secretary  of  state,  died. 

J  This  warrant  was  signed  by  thrdiiteof  Marlborough,  who  then  held  that  office. 

§  Mr.  Wilkes,  in  his  letter  to  the  dake  of  Grafton,  alluding  to  the  conduct  o^  lord 
Halifax,  says,  that/*  for  nearly  two  years  he  availed  himself  oT  every  advantage  which 
privilege  an3  the  chicane  of  law  could  furnish.  He  never  entered  anv  appearance  to  a  court 
of  justice ;  and  the  common  pleas  had,  as  far  as  they  could,  punishea  such  an  open  con- 
tempt, such  a  daring  proof  that  administration  would  not  submit  to  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  had  endeavoured  to  compel  his  lordship  to  appear.  Towards  the  end  of  I7^»  1  ^^^^ 
outlawed  :  the  proceedings  continued  against  his  lordship  till  that  hour.  He  then  appeart^^ 
and  /lis  only  plea  was,  (hat  as  an  outlaw  I  could  not  hold  any  action.  No  other  defend 
was  made  against  the  heinous  charge  of  having,  in  my  person,  violated  the  rights  of  the 
l^cople." 

^i  For  this  a:iecdote,  which  requires  ample  authentication  to  give  it  credit,  Mtj  Aliaoa 
.refers  to  the  commons'  journals,  vol.  xxix.  page  702. 
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upon  account  of  his  privilege  as  a  mem« 
ber  of  parliament!  and  that  when  called 
upon  by  the  leg<d  process  of  the  court 
of  king's  bench,  he  had  **  stood  out 
and  declined  to  appear  and  answer  to  an 
information,  which  had  since  been  ex- 
hibited against  him  by  his  majesty's  at- 
torney general  for  the  same  offence  :*' 
the  message  concluded  with  referring  the 
libel  and  contumacy  of  Mr.  Wilkes  to 
the  consideration  of  the  house.  Mr, 
Wilkes  immediately  rose,  and  stated  the 
breach  of  privilege  which  the  house  had 
suffered  in  his  person,  on  having  been 
detained  a  prisoner  in  the  tower ;  that 
on  being  served  with  a  subpoena  from 
the  court  of  king's  bench,  he  had  con- 
sulted the  best  books  and  the  greatest 
living  authorities,  and  was  thence  led  to 
conclude  that  the  act  of  serving  him 
with  a  subpoena,  after  he  had  been  dis- 
charged by  a  solemn  and  unanimous  de- 
cision of  the  court  of  commoa  pleas,  was 
another  violation  of  the  privilege  of  par- 
liament. He  had  therefore  declined  to 
enter  an  appearance ;  but  if  the  house, 
in  its  wisdom,  should  decide  that  he  was 
entitled  to  privilege,  he  (Mr.  Wilkes) 
should  not  only  be  ready,  but  eagerly 
desirous,  to  wave  that  privilege,  and  to 
put  himself  upon  a  jury  of  his  country- 
men. 

The  future  hearing  of  this  complaint 
was  put  off  from  time  to  time,  till  Mr. 
Wilkes  went  to  Paris,  where  his  daugh- 
ter resided  for  her  education. 

The  debate  in  the  house  on  this  day 
(Nov.  15)  produced  a  challenge  from 
Mr.  Martin  to  Mr,  Wilkes :  the  latter 
was  dangerously  wounded.  Apprehcn- 
fcive  that  the  wound  was  mortal,  Mr. 
Wilkes  on  the  spot,  insisted  that  Mr. 
Martin  should  make  an  immediate  es- 
cape, adding  that  no  person  should  know 
from  him  how  the  affair  happened.  On 
the  following  day,  iniagining  himself  in 
imminent  danger,  Mr.*" Wilkes  returned 
to  Mr.  Martin  the  letter  of  challenge, 
in  order  that  no  evidence  might  appear 
against  him,  and  he  peremptorily  enjoin- 
ed his  relations,  that  in  case  of  his  death 
no  trouble  should  be  given  to  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, for  he  bad  behaved  as  a  man  of  ho- 
nour.* 

As  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  recover- 
ed,  Mr.  Wilkes  went  to  see  his  daughter 
at  Parts :    here  his    wound    broke  out 


afresh,  and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
return  (as  he  had  fully  intended)  to  his 
duty  in  parliament  on  the  19th  of  the 
following  January,  to  which  day  it  had 
been  adjourned. 

Certtticates  of  his  inability  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons,  by  one  of  the  French  king's 
surgeons,  and  by  a  surgeon  of  the  French 
army.  The  speaker,  however,  sir  John 
Cust,  remarked  upon  it  that  it  was  not 
authenticated  before  a  public  notary ; 
and  it  was  entered  upon  the  journals  as 
an  unauthenticated  certificate. 

When  parliament  assembled,  notwith- 
standing  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the 
accused  member,  he  was  expelled  the 
house,  on  the  motion  of  lord  North,  as 
the  ;mthor  of  No.  45  of  the  North  Bri- 
ton. Mr.  Wilkes,  when  he  heard  of  his 
expulsion,  sent  a  second  certificate  to 
the  speaker,  attested  by  two  notaries, 
and  by  the  English  ambassador  at  Pa*, 
ris — but  neither  the  iecoud leter^  the  cert\fi» 
cate^  nor  the  aitestaticn^  were  entered  en  the 
journal  ! 

Mr.  Wilkes  now  perceiving  himself 
to  be  an  object  of  pointed  and  implaca- 
ble persecution,  considered  himself  as  an 
exile,  having  determined  not  to  return 
to  England-  The  reasons  for  this  deter- 
mi  nation  are  stated  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Mr.  Cotes,  (see  Almon's  edition,  vol. 
ii.  p.  48  ct  seq.),  to  which  we  must 
refer  those  who  are  desirous  to  learn 
them — they  are  forcible  ones. 

On  the  21st  of  February*  1764,  Mr. 
Wilkes's  trials  came  on  at  the  court  of 
king's  bench,  for  tlic  republication  of 
the  North  Driton,  and  the  publication  of 
the  Essay  on  Woman :  lord  Mansfield's 
conduct  on  this  occasion  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. On  the  evening  preceding  the 
trials,  the  judge,  who  in  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding ought  to  know  nothing  of  the 
record  before  the  trial  comes  on,  actu- 
ally sent  to  Mr.  Wilkes's  solicitor,  and 
desired  his  consent  to  alterations  in  the 
records  in  both  the  causes!  His  lord- 
ship had,  no  doubt,  studied  the  records, 
and  from  the  circumstance  of  these  al- 
terations being  deemed  necessary,  we 
may  conclude  with  Mr.  Wilkes,  that  the 
original  records  were  too  loose  and  vague 
to  have  convicted  him,  and  that  the  in- 
formation would  perhaps  have  been 
quashed.     Mr.  Wilkes's  solicitor  refused 


•  Mr.  Almon,  however,  jnentions  some  very  suspicious  circumstanrcs  relative  to  tli« 
conduct  of  Mr.  Mariin  (vol.  ii.  pp.  l6  and  QC)),  which,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature, 
as  well  as  for  that  of  the  individual,  wc  regret  to  see  »o  strondv  supported.         f^  r^r^r^Ar^ 
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bis  consent ;  and  against  his  consent  the 
records  were  altered  a^  his  lordship's 
own  house,  under  his  lordship's  imme- 
diate inspection,  and  by  his  lordship's 
express  prders.  On  the  fallowing  morni. 
ing  lord  Mansfield  sat  as  jiulge  before 
these  very  causes,  where  the  defendant, 
it  is  obvious,  was  tried  on  two  new 
charges,  di$erent  from  tjiose  to  which 
be  had  auswered.  Mr.  Wilkes,  in  his 
letter  to  the  ejectors  of  Aylesbury,  as- 
serts also  that  *'  several  of  the  jury  were  , 
l^y  counter-notices,  signed  by  the  sum* 
xnoning  officer,  prevented  from  attending 
on  the  d^y  appointjed  for  the  trial;  while 
Others  bad  not  only  private  notice  given 
them  of  th^  real  day,  but  likewise  iustruc- 
lions  for  their  behaviour." 

M*.  Wilkes  was  found  guilty,  and  not 
making  his  appearance  when  afterwards 
summoned  to  receive  judgment,  being 
then  at  Paris,  he  was  outlawed  for  con^ 
fumacy,  in  November  1764. 
.  In  July  1766,  the  marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham's party  was  removed,  and  a  new 
adn^inistration  was  formed  according  to 
an  arrangement  made  under  the  auspices 
of  the  earl  of  Chatham,  with  the  duke  of 
Grafton  at  the  head  of  the  treasury.  A  s 
tlie  duke  had  supported  Mr.  Wilkes  in 
all  his  late  proceedings,  tnis  seemed  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  risk  a  return 
to  England.  Mr.  Wilkes  was  furiher 
encouraged  to  m:ike  the  experiment  by 
the  following  circumstance  :*  **  Loid 
Southamptgn  (thpn  colonel  Fitzroy) 
•  was  at  thsit  tjme  at  Paris,  and  Mr.  Wilkes 
had  several  Interviews  with  him.  Lord 
Southampton  assured  Mr,  Wilkes  th^t 
he  had  it  in  charge  from  his  brotlier, 
the  duke  of  Grafton,  to  inform  Mr.  W. 
that  he  would  find  in  him  a  rea}  and  sin-> 
(Erere  friend*  extremely  dj^siious  to  concur 
in  doing  him  justice,  but  that  many  of 
the  particular^  could  pot  be  communi- 
cated by  the  post.''  Mr.  Wilkes,  as 
^very  man  of  common  sense  would  have 
fdoncy  construfsd  this  inpo  ^  fair  invitation 
to  return  to  England,  He  quitted  Paris 
therefore,  and  r^^ph^d  I^ondon  on  the 
first  of  November  1766.  Immediately 
on  his  arrival  he  saw  Mr.  Cotps,  Mr, 
"Fitzherbert,  and  other  friends,  by  whom 
he  was  advised  to  address  a  letter  to  the 
duke :  Mr.  Fitzherbert  undertalfing  to 
deliver  it.  The  letter  was  perfectly  re-, 
^pectful  and  decorous,  but  the  only  aur 
pwer  was  a  verbal  one,  "that  Mr.  Wilkes 
4R\^t  ^^ply  to  lord  Chatham  ;  that  thq 


duke  of  Grafton  did  nothing  without 
the  concurrence  of  lord  Chatham." 

In  uttor  astonishment  and  disgust  Mr. 
Wilkes  instantly,  and  without  hesitation, 
returned  to  his  exile  ;  his  behaviour  on 
this  occasion  did  honour  to  him ;  lord 
Temple  and  lord  Chatham  differed  so 
violently  upon  th'i  nomination  for  places 
in  this  new  ministry,  that  a  dissolution 
of  all  their  former  friendships  succeeded, 
Mr.  Wilkes  adhered  firmly  to  his  friend 
lord  Temple,  and  refused  to  apply  to 
lord  Chatham.  It  must  be  recollected 
that  by  this  honourable  conduct  he  vo« 
luntarily  returned  to  an  exile  which  had 
long  been  excessively  odious  to  him.  The 
anguish  he  felt  in  the  disappointment  of 
his  hopes  is  not  to  be  described  :  he  ofteq 
said  it  was  tlie  bitterest  he  ever  suffered. 
At  his  return  to  Paris  he  gave  vent  to  his 
feelings  in  a' letter  of  indignant  eloquence 
to  the  duke  of  Grafton.  In  this  cele- 
brated letter  he  recapitulated  the  poli- 
tical acts  of  his  life,  and  related  the  con- 
versation which  passed  at  his  examination 
before  lord  Halifax.  The  public,  on 
whom  it  made  a  deep  impres<iion,  now 
saw  very  clearly  that  Mr.  Wilkes  was 
fin  object  of  ministerial  persecution,  and 
that  it  was  determined  to  crush  him  at 
all  events.  The  nation,  however,  had 
generosity  enough  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  him  who  had  suff^^red  so  much  in  the 
cause  of  the  nation. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1767, 
Mr.  Wilkes  resolved  to  venture  once 
more  to  England,  and  stand  the  conse- 
quences,  whatever  they  might  be.  The 
general  election  was  fixed  to  take  place 
m  the  spring,  and  his  principal  motive 
for  returning  was  to  obtain  a  seat  in 
parliament.  Mr.  Wilkes  was  not  defi- 
cient in  personal  intrepidity  and  assur- 
ance. 

On  the  6th  or  7th  of  February,  1768, 
he  reached  London,  apd  addressed  a 
supplicatiop  to  his  majesty,  imploring  his 
mercy.  No  notice  was  taken  of  this 
letter,  nor  indeed  could  it  be  expected ; 
for  Mr.  Wilkes,  either  from  ignorance, 
>Vhich  is  hardly  credible,  or  from  an  iur 
tentional  disrespect  to  his  majesty,  which 
to  have  sho^yn  on  that  occasion  would 
have  been  a  perfect  paradox  in  conduct, 
,^ent  his  letter  to  the  queen's  palace,  by  his 
own  footman ! 

Parliament  wa^  dissolved  on  the  12tb 
pf  Miu-ch,  and  Mr.  Wilkes,  with  an  out? 
lawry  oii  hi?  hesid,  offered  himself  * 
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candidate  for  the  city  of  London.    The 

duke  of  Grafton,  notwithstanding  the 
severity  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  letter,  issued 
no  capias  against  him.  Mr.  Wilkes  poll- 
ed l.-'4'7  livery-men,  but  lost  his  election: 
he  immediately  offered  himself  as  a  Can- 
dida: e  f'T  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and 
carried  his  election  on  the  28th  of  March 
by  ;in  Immense  majority. 

A  week  before  this,  namely  on  the  22d 
of.  March,  Mr.  Wilkes  had  sent 

•*  A  written  notice  to  the  solicitor  of  the 
treasury,  that  he  would  present  himself  be- 
fore the  court  -of  king's  bench  on  the  first 
day  of  the  ensuing  temi,  which  was  the 
20th  of.  April.  Accordingly  he  a|)]>eared 
betbre  the  court  on  that  day,  and  declared 
himself  ready  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  his 
country.  nut  lord  Mansfield  suggested, 
that  a<  be  was  not  before  the  court  by  any 
legal  process,  the  court  could  not  take  any 
cognizance  of  this  gratis  appearance  ;  ancl 
he  was  permitted^ to  depart  at  perfect  li- 
berty. 

""^On  the  27th  Mr.  Wilkes,  having  been 
served  by  a  capias  uilegaium^  was  brought 
iMto  court  in  custody.  Serjeant  GIvnn, 
who  was  Mr.  VVilkei»*s  counsel,  pointecTout 
several  errors  in  the  outlawry,  and  offered 
bail  to  any  amount.  Mr.  Tharlow  replied 
to  the  Serjeant  on  the  outlawry.  The  bait 
was  refused,  and  Mr.  Wilkes  was  committed 
to  the  king^s  bench  prison. 

"  He  was  put  into  a  hadcney  coach,  at« 
^nded  by  the  marshal.  When  they  came 
to  Westminster  bridge,  the  populace  took 
the  horses  from  the  carriage,  and  drew  it 
through  the  city  to  a  public  house  in  SpitaU 
fields.  The  marshal  was  forced  out  of  the 
eoach  at  Temple-bar.  When  the  tumult 
subsided,  he  escaped  through  the  back  dour 
t>f  the  public  house,  in  disguise,  and  went 
immedmtely  to  the  king's  bench  nrison ; 
where  the  marshal  was  highly  rcjoiceu  to  see 
him.  lie  severed  times  desired  the  people  to 
disperse ;  but  they  refused. 

'*  Next  day  he  was  visited  by  an  incredible 
nomber  of  friends;  and  the  prison  was 
5\irroundcd  by  a  numerous  concourse  of  peo- 
pie. 

•«  On  the  7ih  of  May,  the  outlawry  ivas 
argued  again;  but  judgment  was  postponed 
u^til  next  term. 

"  Mr.  Wilkes  gave  full  credit  to  some  in- 
forniattOa  he  had  received,  that  lord  Mans- 
field had  made  up  his  mind,  to  establish  the 
outlawry.  VVhat  happened  between  the  7th 
of  May  and  the  8th  of  June,  when  the  out- 
lawry was  reversed,  to  alter  lord  MansfieUrs 
opinion,  cannot  now  be  explained.  1  he 
«>utiawry  was  reversed  by  tfie  unanimous 
judgment  of  the  court;  and,  on  the  18th  of 
June,  Mr.  Wilkes  was  again  brought  before 
the  court  to  receive  sentence.  After  the 
11  sua!  exordium,  the  senior  judge  pronoun- 
ced the  semcuce  as  follows : 


«*  For  the  re-pnblieation  of  the  North 
Briton,  No.  45,  he  should  pay  a  fine  of 
6001.  and  be  imprisoned  ten  calenclar  months. 
And  for  publishing  the  Essay  on  Woman  ho 
should  fiav  a  fint"  of  .SOOl.  and  be  impris(med 
twelve  calendar  months ;  to  lie  computed 
from  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  f<rr* 
nuT  imprisonment.  And  that  he  aficrwards 
should  lind  sccuritv  forgiH)d  bjhauour  for 
seven  years;  himself  in  the  sum  of  lOOOl. 
and  two  sureties  iu  5001.  each.**— He  had 
alrendv  been  itn prisoned  two  months  ;  so 
that  the  wliolc  imprisonment  m:idc  cxacdy 
two  years.  The  severity  of  the  sentence 
was  universally  condemned.  Upon  a  can- 
did review  and  consi<leraiion  of  the  several  - 
circumstances  of  the  case,  all  imjxirtial  |>co- 
ple  thought  it  cruel,  malignant,  and  inde* 
feusible.'' 

Mr.  Wlkes,  althowgh  a  prisoner  in 
the  court  of  king*s  bench,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament :  as  in  the  preceding 
short  session  his  case  had  been  passed 
over,  he  resolved  to  force  himself  into 
notice,  and  therefore  drew  up  a  petition, 
stating  tlie  principal  points  of  his  case 
which  he  conceived  to  be  illegal,  and 
praying  redress.  In  the  interval  he  had 
published  some  very  severe  and  biting 
remarks  on  a  letter  addressed  by  lord 
Weymouth  (secretary  of  state)  to  the 
magistrates  at  Lambetli,  on  the  riotous 
disposition  of  the  populace,  and  the 
strong  preventl%)g  measures  which  it  would 
be  necessary  for  them  to  take.  This  ir» 
ritated  the  ministry  very  much ;  and 
when  Mr.  VVilkes  was  called  to  the  bar 
of  the  house  in  order  to  make  his  de- 
fence, he  gloried  in  acknowledging  him- 
self to  have  been  the  author  oi  those 
remarks,  and  to  have  brought  to  light 
that  "  bloody  scroll"  which  occasioned 
them.  The  next  di^  (Feb.  3, 1769),  on 
the  motion  of  lofd  Barrington,  he  was 
expelled  the  house,  by  a  majority  of  83 
votes. 

The  popularity  of  Mr.  Wilkes  in- 
creased with  his  persecution  :  he  was 
unanimously  elected  an  alderman  of 
London,  on  Jan.  27,  1769  ;  nnd  when  a 
new  writ  was  issued  for  the  election  of  a 
member  for  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
"  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  expelled," 
he  was  unanimously  re-chosen.  The 
house  of  commons  declared  the  election 
void,  and  that  "  Mr.  Wilkes  was,  and 
is,  incapable  of  being  elected  into  the 
present  parliament."  Another  writ, 
therefore,  was  issued ;  but  the  free- 
holders of  Middlesex,  persevering  in 
their  constitutional  judgment,  that  ex» 
pulsion  did  not  of  itself  create  iocapa- 
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city,  and  that  the  house  of  comnions 
could  TUbl  constitutionally  deprive  them 
of  their  elective  franchisei  unanimously 
returned  him  a  second  time.  A  third 
writ  was  now  issued,  and  Mr.  Dingley, 
a  protege  of  the  duke  of  Grafton,  step- 
ped forward,  but  had  not  one  single 
vote — no  individual  was  found  even*  to 
nominate  him  !  Colonel  Luttrel,  how- 
tver,  v.'as  more  successful :  he  polled 
296  votes  against  1143  in  fevour  of  Mr. 
Wilkes*  The  sheriffs,  Townsend  and 
Sawbridge,  returned  Mr.  Wilkes,  as 
having  the  majority  ;  yet  the  house,  **  to 
the  eternal  disgrace,  equally  of  itself 
and  of  the  nation,"  says  Mr.  Alinon, 

*'«—- and  in  defiance  of  every  princinlc  of 
honour  and  justice,  declared,  tliiit  colonel 
Luitrel  ought  to  have  been  returned:  and 
when  petitions  from  Mjddle^cs,  London, 
Westminster,  and  Southwark,  were  present- 
ed apainst colonel  Luttrfl,  the  house  resolved, 
on  the  8th  of  May,  *  that  Henry  Lawcs 
Lnttrcl,  esq.  is  duly  elected  a  knip;ht  of  the 
bhire  to  serve  in  tliis  present  parhauicnt  for 
the  county  of  Middlesex.' 

**  Thus  ended,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr. 
Burke,  *  the  fifth  act  of  this  tra.!;i -comedy  : 
I — ^a  tragi-comedy  acted  by  his  majesty's  ser- 
vants, at  the  desire  of  several  jxcrsons  of 
quality,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  and 
at  tile  expcnce  of  the  constitution*." 

If  the  sheriffs  had  made  an  improper 
return  they  merited  censure;  but  it  is 
worth  remembering,  that  sir  Fletcher 
Norton,  when  it  was  proposed  to  punish 
the  sheriffs,  declared,  in  the  house  of 
commons,  that  in  returning  Mr.  Wiikcs 
they  had  done  no  more  than  their  duty. 

In  consequence  of  these  violent  mea- 
sures on  the  part  of  government,  a  num- 
ber cf  gentlemen  formed  themselves  into 
a  society  with  the  professed  view  of  sup- 
porting Mr.  Wilkes,  and  called  them- 
selves  the  society  of  "  supporters  of  the 


bill  ofi  rights."  They  extricated  Mr. 
Wilkes,  whose  private  fortune  had  been 
greatly  injured  by  his  repeated  persecu- 
tions, from  incumbrances  to  the  amoant 
of  about  20,0001. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1773,  the  term 
of  Mr.  Wilkes's  imprisonment  expired, 
and  he  was  accordingly  released.  In 
the  year  1771  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
sheriflPs  of  London,  and  lord  mayor  in 
1774- :  both  which  offices  he  served  with 
high  honour  to  himself^  and  advantage 
to  the  public. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1774,  on  the 
dissolution  of  parliament,  he  again  of- 
fered himself  as  candidate  for  Middle- 
sex, and  was  unanimously  re-chosen: 
he  took  his  scat  a  few  weeks  afterwards. 

By  a  singular  oversight,  Mr.  Almon 
has  neglected  to  state  that  in  the  year 
17^2,  after  repeated  and  inefficacious 
attempts,  the  unconstitutional  and  ob- 
noxious decision  concerning  the  Middle- 
sex election  was  rescinded  from  the 
journals  of  the  house  of  commons,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Wilkes  himself.f 
On  the  3d  of  May  it  was  resolved,  **  that 
all  tlie  declarations,  orders,  and  reso- 
lutions of  that  house  respecting  the  elec- 
tion of  John  Wilkes,  esq.  be  expunged 
from  the  journals  of  the  house,  ai  tub' 
verslve  of  tht  rights  of  the  whole  hody  of 
electors  in  the  kingdom,**  This  was  indeed 
a  triumph,  and  proves  to  a  demonsrra- 
tion,  either  that  the  Grafton  adminis- 
tration was  resolved  to  indulge  xhdi 
mean  personal  malice,  even  at  the  er- 
j^cnce  of  die  integrity  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  or,  that  under  the  mask  of  ho- 
nour, and  affecting  to  shrink  from  the 
contamination  of  such  an  odious  mem- 
ber as  Mr.  Wilkes,  they  aimed  a  deli- 
berate and  flagitious  blow  at  the  elective 
franchises  of  the* British  people.  Lord 
Chatliam^  in   the  preamble  to   a  bill 


**  •  Several  very  able  and  learned  tracts  were  written  on  this  subject;  the  ptincipal  of 
which  were — 

*•  Mr.  Grenville*s  Speech  on  the  3d  of  February,   17^9. 

•*  Mr.  Wilkes's  i^nswer,  entitled  *  A  Letter  to  .Mr.  Grtnvillc  ' 

**  A  fnir  Trial  of  the  Important  Question;"  ^try  }-«eneraUy,  but  very  unjustly,  iropHtwl 
to  lord  Camden,  It  wa«  written  by  Mr.  Mackintosh,  a  banrislcr,  and  jKinicular  friend  of 
lord  Temple. 

"  'I'hc  v>ui'5lion  Stated,'  by  sir  William  Meredith. 

**  The  At»swer,  bv  jud^e  Blackstone. 

'*  The  Case  of  the  Sliddlesex  Election,'  by  J.  Dyson,  M.  P. 

'•  Senoub  Considerations  on  a  late  Important  'Decision/  by  Edward  Weston,  Esq. 
•r  ■.        •*  i  he  Gazelle, 

•     .  '  larm,'  by  I^r.  Johnson. 

•  "  »«wer,  by  Mr,  Ro^enhagcn, 

'    •-    .   •.  tellers." 

r  .' ...    •  iciiccd  in  the  other  publication^ 
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iffhich  he  brought  into  the  house  of  lords 
on  this  occasiv'^n.  did  no''  hesitate  to  state 
that  "  forasmuch  as  ail  the  resolutions 
aforesaiJ,  cuuin;^  ofF  the  subject  froni 
his  indulvi/ib.o  birth-rigbt,  by  a  vote  of 
one  house  or  parliament  exercising  dis- 
cretionary pr.wer  and  legislative  autho- 
rity, vndcT  colour  of  a  jurisdiction  in 
elections,  are  most  arbitrary,  illepjal, 
«nd  daT\«ic:ous.*'  In  the  speech  too  by 
which  he  i-upported  the  bill,  wc  find  the 
following  sirong  passage :  "  It  is  said, 
ray  lords,  that  the  spirit  of  discontent 
has  gone  abroad — I  should  be  surprised 
if  it  nad  not ;  for  how  can  it  be  other- 
wise, when,  to  use  a  familiar  expression, 
colonel  Lutrell  sits  in  the  lap  of  Mr. 
Wilkes  ;  when  a  corrupt  house  of  com- 
mons invert  all  law  and  order,  and  deny 
the  just  privilege  the  electors  claim  by 
the  constitution  of  these  kingdoms  ? 
Though  I  will  not  aid  the  voice  of  fac- 
tion, I  will  aid  the  just  complaints  of 
the  people ;  and  while  I  have  strength 
to  crawl  I  will  exert  the  whole  of  my 

foor  abilities  in  their  honest  efforts ;  and 
here  pledge  myself  to  their  cause,  as  I 
am  convinced  it  is  the  cause  of  truth  and 
justice."  In  another  debate  on  the  same 
subject  (we  have  been  induced  to  refer  to 
them)  he  stated  "  that  the  people  nei- 
ther had,  nor  could  have,  any  confidence 
in  a  house  of  commons  which  had  com- 
mitted so  flagrant  a  violation  of  their 
dearest  right**.  The  present  house  of 
commons,  says  he,  were  become  odious 
in  the  eye  of  the  present  age,  and  their 
memory  would  be  detested  by  posterity. 
Their  having  substituted  colonel  Lut- 
trcll  for  Mr.  Wilkes  demanded  the  se- 
verest punishment— required  a  dissolu- 
tion '• 

In  the  year  1779,  Mr.  Wilkes  was 
elected  chamberlain  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, on  the  decease  of  aldermaij  Hop- 
kins, and  filled  that  office  till  he  died 
(December  26,  1797).  He  met  death 
with  exemplary  fortitude  and  calmness, 
at  his  house  in  Grosvenor  square,  after 
a  short  illness. 

In  appreciating  the  character  of  Mr. 
Willces,  we  must  contempkte  him  in  a 
public  and  in  a  private  capacity. 

In  his  public  character,  also,  he  must 
be  considered  politically  and  magiste- 
xially. 

The  political  abilities  of  Mr.  Wilkes 
do  ilot  appear  to  have  been  of  the  highest 
order:  he  had  not  that  powerful  and 
comprehensive  mind  which  is  essential 
Xo  rh^  statesman.    Neither  his  speeches 


nor  his  writings  evtnce  that  extent  of 
information,  that  solidity  of  judgment, 
that  acuteness  of  discrimmation,  that  ac- 
quaintance with  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  which  could  give  him  any  title  to 
this  character.  Mr.  Wilkes  was  ambi* 
tiousto  be  distinguished;  and  v.-hilst  his 
sagacity  pointed  out  the  way,  his  intre* 
pidity  prompted  him  to  pursue  it.  The 
bearings  and  relationships  of  states  and 
empires  were  beyond  his  intellectual 
reach ;  but  the  internal  politics  of  his 
own  country  were  within  his  grasp.  The 
questions,  however,  which  he  brought 
before  the  public  were  not  the  petty  de- 
bating-club  topics  of  the  day ;  they  were 
those  grand  constitutional  questions,  on 
the  decision  of  which  our  dignity  as  a 
nation,  and  our  liberties  as  a  people,  de- 
pend. The  firm  and  glorious  stand,  says 
his  biogmpher,  Mr.  Almon,  which  he 
made  against  the  inroads  of  t)Tanny  and 
arbitrary  power,  **  has  placed  his  name 
on  a  level  with  those  of  Hampden  and 
of  Sydney.  And  though  he  wanted  the 
purse  of  the  former  to  carry  him  to  the 
end  in  his  bold  career,  his  zeal  and  cou- 
rage were  in  no  respect  inferior.  That 
pecuniary  want  he  supplied  by  ardour 
and  perseverance,  Jby  consistency  and 
resolution  in  pursuit  of  the  measures 
which  he  undertook  for  the  punishment 
of  ministers,  and  for  the  recovery  of  the 
people's  indefeasible  rights,** 

In  the  letters  written  by  Mr.  Wilkes, 
during  his  exile  in  France  and  Italy,  to 
his  friend  Mr,  Cotes,  which,  as  they  are 
private  and  confidential,  cannot  labour 
under  the  suspicion  of  conveying  senti- 
ments which  his  heart  disavowed,  he 
says,  **  I  am  too  proud  to  ask  pardon, 
or  even  to  receive  any  favour  from  the 
greit  (however  great),  whom  I  hate 
and  despise.*'  After  speaking  of  th(? 
deranged  state  of  his  affairs,  and  the 
economical  arrangement  he  meant  to 
adopt  for  the  liquidation  of  his  debts, 
and  Hk  order  to  enable  him  to  provide 
for  the  education  of  a  daughter,  in  whom 
his  fondest  affections  were  concentrated 
through  life,  he  says,  •*  I  tell  you,  mr 
dear  Cotes,  my  most  distant  views  and 
projects  as  far  as  they  can  be  formed  \ 
always  submitting  them  to  what  I  have 
most  at  heart,  the  service  of  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  your  friends.  For  that, 
I  shall  be  content  to  pass  ray  whole  time 
in  a  dirty  sea  pprt  on  the  coast,  if  \ 
can  then  do  any  real  good  .  .  - !"  &c. 
Such  passages  as  these^  and  there  are 
many  of  tbexn,  bear  stronger  testimony 
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to  the  honesty  of  Mr.  Wilkes*  and  to 
his  sincerity  in  the  political  principles 
which  lie  avowed,  than  the  whole  forty- 
six  numbers  of  the  Nonh  Briton*  At 
this  time,  however,  he  would  not  have 
been  sorry  to  have  been  on  better  terms 
with  the  ruhng  powers:"  If  govern- 
inent  means  peace  and  friendship  with 
me,  and  to  save  their  honour  (wounded 
to  the  quick  by  Webb's  aflFair*),  I  tlien 
breathe  no  longer  hostility,  and  between 
ourselves,  if  they  would  send  me  to 
Constantinople,  it  is  all  I  would  wisli.'' 

That  Mr.  Wilkes,  however,  was  not 
to  be  bribed  from  doing  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  his  political  duty,  we  have 
more  than  one  positive  proof.  A  few 
weeks  after  he  was  elected  representative 
for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  (March  28, 
1768)  he  was  brought  up  to  receive 
judgment  in  the  court  of  king's  bench, 
for  the  republication  of  No.  45  of  the 
K.  B.  and  tor  his  Essay  on  Woman,  and 
was  sentenced,  as  has  been  already  said, 
to  two  years'  imprisonment,  and  to  pay 
a  fine  ot  10001.  A  few  days  before  the 
meeting  of  parliament  he  published  an 
address  to  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex, 
in  which  he  pledged  himself  to  lay  his 
whole  case  before  die  house,  in  the  form 
of  a  petition;  declaring,  at  the  same 
time,  to  his  friends,  that  he  knew  the 
ministry  intended  to  expel  him,  and  tliat 
the  measure  of  his  expulsion  was  a  bar- 
gain between  the  minister  and  the  court. 
'l*his,  however,  was  certainly  not  true ; 
for  the  duke  of  Grafton,  who  was  then 
at  the  head  of  administration,  sent  Mr. 
Fitzherbert  to  Mr.  Almon,  (the  editor  of 
the  volumes  before  us)  requesting  hirp 
to  inform  Mr.  Wilkes,  that  if  he  would 
drop  his  petition,  the  duke  pledged  his 
honour  that  no  attempt  should  be  made 
against  him  in  parliament  (for  his  re- 
niarks  on  lord  Weymouth's  letter.) 
Mr.  Wilkes  would  not  even  send  an  an- 
swer to  his  grace,  whose  anxiety  on  the 
occasion  was  so  great,  that  he  sent  Mr. 
Fitzherbert  to  the  king's  bench  prison 
to  deliver  the  same  message  in  person, 
and  to  enforce  it  in  the  strongest  terms. 

"  Mr.  Fitzhcrbm  assured  Afr.  Wilkes, 
that  if  he  would  be  quiet  he  mis;ht  keep  his 
seal;  but  that,  if  he  presented  his  intended 
p-iition,  lie  would  certainly  lose  it.     He  ear- 


nestly and  ardently  entreated  Mr.  Wilkes  to 
lay  aside  his  design.  He  declared  that  be 
made  this  assurance  by  the  authority,  and  in 
the  name,  of  the  duke' of  (Jrafton  ;'and  that 
lie  had  his  grace's  unequivocal  promise  and 
enga^ment,  upon  his  honour,  that  if  the 
petition  was  not  presenicd,  no  attempt  should 
oemade  in  parhamcut  against  Mr.  Wilkes. 
And  he  added,  in  confidence,  he  said,  ttiat 
some  small  submission  to  the  kins  was  ail 
that  would  be  cxpecte<i,  to  accomplish,  in  a 
very  short  lime,  the  remission  o(  his  6nes, 
and  his  entire  emancipation. 

**  Mr.  Wilkes  replied,  that  he  was  always 
ready  to  make  any  submission  tothekin^, 
because  he  never  intended  to  offend  him; 
but  as  to  the  petition,  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  present  it,  «nd  he  would  not  alter  his  re- 
solution/* 

Mr.  Wilkes  indeed  could  not  have 
much  confidence  in  the  word  and  honour 
of  the  duke  of  Grafton,  after  he  had  suf- 
fered his  brother  colonel  Fitzroy  (as  we 
have  already  stated)  unconsciously  to 
betray  him  into  a  return  from  his  exile 
by  hopes  of  pardon,  which  he  left  to  be 
realized  by  lord  Chatham!  Another 
instance,  however,  is  to  be  mentioned, 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Almon,  of  Mr. 
Wilkes's  incorruptibility. 

"  Though  (says  he)  Mr.  ''Wilkes  had  not 
a  purse  to  conteni  with  the  treasury,  yet  he 
had  the  courage  to  risk  his  all,  togeiher  with 
his  name :  from  the  primary  proceedinj;$  in 
the  courts  of  law  against  the  king's  messen- 
gers, Mr.  Wood,  and  others;  by  which  the 
general  warrant,  and  the  arbitrary  and  vio- 
lent conduct  of  ministers,  received  the  first 
condemnation. 

*•  There  was  a  merit  in  this  firniocss, 
which  the  people-  at  that  time  were  not  ac- 
quainted with.  Mr.  Wilkes  might,  even 
then,  have  secretly  made  his  peace  with  mi- 
nisters ;  and,  instead  of  punishment,  might 
have  profited  by  connivance :  for  iha«  was  a 
strong  reluctance  to  relinquish  this  power  of 
issuing  general  warrants.  But  his  spirit  was 
8U|)erior  to  this  compromise ;  and  nis  exile 
was  :he  consequence.  There  is  no  revenge 
so  acrimonious  as  that  which  is  provoked  hy 
disappointment.  Certain  offers  were  made 
through  a  channel  which  we  are  too  near 
the  time  to  reveal ;  and  the  rejection  of  which 
inspired  the  most  malignant  indignation  and 
resentment.  Though  this  circumstance  wh 
not  knoivn  to  the  nation  in  pneral,  yet 
every  one  saw  that  a  peculiar  animosity  per- 
vaded the  whole  conduct  of  the  court  of  St. 
James's,    which  coald  only  be  ascribed  to 


•  Mr.  W'hh,  «ol}ri tor  of  the  treasury ;  he  was  indicted  for  perjury  in  his  evidence oa 
the  fri  <l  of  Mr.  Wood,  the  under- secretary  of  stnte.  He  was  acquitted,  and  died  before 
Mr.  \Vilke.ta<  lion  ai;tinil  him  could  be  tried.— lli:v. 
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some  prejudices  wrought  by  ininisier»  either 
official  or  efficient,* 

It  is  very  well  known,  that  during  the 
exile  of  Mr.  Wilkes  it  wjis  in  agitation 
to  grant  him  an  annuity  on  the  Irish 
establishment  of  10001.  Several  letters 
allude  to  this  in  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Cotes,  (s^ 
p,  21 1,  to  the  end  of  vol.  ii.  of  Mr.  Al* 
znon's  edition):  we  regret  that  Mr. 
Almon  has  not  cleared  up  this  affair, 
because  malignity  is  not  always  scrupu- 
lously correct  ia  drawing  inferences. 
At  this  time  Mr.  Wilkes  was  banished 
to  a  foreign  country,  without  a  guinea 
in  his  pocket.  If  he  had  not  *<  been 
proof  against  the  extremity  of  distress," 
it  would  still  have  been  hard  to  **  re- 
proach him  with  failings  too  naturally 
connected  with  despair;'*  but  we  collect 
from  these  letters  to  Mr.  Cotes,  that  al- 
though Mr.  Wilkes  was  ready  to  make 
his  peace  with  ministers  upon  honour- 
able terms,  he  would  not  make  his  peace 
with  them  on  any  other.  That  it  was 
in  contemplation  to  settle  upon  him  a 
thousand  a  year  is  unquestionable.  But, 
s^ys  Mr.  Wilkes  to  his  frfbnd  Cotes,  "  the 
idea  of  an  annual  sum  of  one  thousand 
pounds  being  paid  to  me,  does  not  cap* 
tivate  my  imagination."—"  You 
avoid,  my  dear  friend,  the  word  petuio/h 
with  great  care:  yet,  I  believe,  the 
world  would  rather  consider  such  a 
grant  in  that  light,  though  I  should 
myself  look  upon  it  as  paying  very  poor- 
ly all  the  costs  of  suit  fiue  to  me  J* 
Again,  in  the  same  letter,  ••  I  desire, 
however,  you  would  let  it  be  under, 
stood  by  the  present  ministry,  that  if  we 
are  not  good  friends  on  public  grounds^  I 
am  their  determined  implacable  enemy, 
ready  to  give  the  stab  where  it  will 

wound  the  most,"  5cc. In  another 

letter  to  Mr.  Cotes,  (dated  Paris,  Jan.  1, 
1766,)  he  says,  **  I  have  no  answer 
from  George  Onslow.'  Mr.  Fitzherbert 
shewed  tny  refusal  to  Mr.  Foley,  and  of 
conseouence  would  not  pay  him  the 
draft  I  had  given  Foley  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  grant  of  lOQOl.  hlng  in  an 
ionourahle  wfty^  according  to  the  former  de- 
flaratlonty  and  the  letter  to  rfeaton.  I 
am  in  great  distress,  and  Foley  is  much 
out  of  humour/'  Ac. 


We  repeat  our  regret  that  Mr.  Almon 
has  not  giv«n  us  complete  infprmauoa 
on  the  subject  of  this  pension ;  we  cer- 
tainly infer  from  the  passages  just  quoted, 
that  ther^  werfc  some  stipulations  as  iq 
the  future  political  conduct  of  Mr. 
Wilkes,  subsequently  attached  to  tlie 
proposed  grant,  which  he  could T\ot  con- 
scientiously and  consistently  accede  to, 
and  which,  though  "  in  great  dijlreiti'  he 
would  not  accede  to,  at  the  ezpence  of 
his  public  and  political  character. 

As  a  magistrate,  Mr.  Wilkes's  con- 
duct was  not  only  at  all  times  irre- 
proachable, but  entitled  to  the  highest 
positive  praise.  He  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  every  question  which  came  before 
him,  and  was  indefatigable  in  the  va- 
rious duties  of  his  office,  when  sheriff, 
lord  mayor,  and  chamberlain :  city  ho- 
nours had  no  lethargic  influence  upon 
him.  if  the  people  of  this  country  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Wilkes  for  the  total  ex- 
tinction of  general  warrants,  and  for  the 
recovery  of  their  violated  franchise  in 
cases  of  election,  they  are  also  indebted 
to  him,  and  to  his  editor,  Mr.  Almon, 
for  their  defence  of  freedom  in  the  case 
of  the  printers  in  the  year  1772.  For 
his  conduct  as  a  magistrate  in  this  im- 
portant case,  the  city  of  London  pre- 
sented Mr.  Wilkes  with  a  silver  cup, 
value  lOOl.  r  and  in  the  year  1780,  he 
received  the  thanks  of  his  majesty'f 
privy  council  for  his  active  services  dur- 
ing the  riots ! ! 

In  the  year  1771,  Thompson  and 
Whecble,  on  a  formal  complaint  made 
by  colonel  George  Onslow,  were  or- 
dered to  attend  the  house  of  commons 
for  having  misrepresented  tlicir  debates 
and  proceedings.  They  refused  to  obey 
the  summons,  and  a  proclamation,  "  il* 
legal,  and  ridiculoui,"  was  issued  for 
their  apprehension,  offering  a  reward  of 
fifty  pounds.  Wheeble  delivered  him- 
self into  the  hands  oi  one  of  his  own  ser- 
vants, Edward  Twine  Carpenter:  he 
was  carried  to  Guildhall  before  Mr, 
Wilkes,  who  discharged  him  because  hs 
had  been  apprehended  merely  in  conse- 
quence of  his  majesty's  procbniiition, 
without  having  been  charged  with  fe» 
lony  or  breaking  the  peace.  Whccblc, 
Upon  his  discbarge,  accused  Carpenter 


•  This  was  a  distinction  made  bv  lord  Man sftcld,  in  the  house  of  lords,  in  vindication 
of  what  Mr.  Burke  called  "a  double  cabinet." 

t  0\\  the  subject  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  negotiation  it  may  be  right,  perhaps,  to  refer  oar  lead" 
ers  to  c^ic  of  Mr.  Wy*»e  TookcMcttcrs  U)  Juuius,  itfMi  to  llw  rt»i>ly  of  the  latter. 
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of  false  imprisonment,  and  m;ide  him 
lind  sureties  to  answer  for  his  offimce, 
himself  entering  into  recognizance  to 
prosecute  him  at  the  next  session  in 
JLondon. 

When  colonel  Onslow  declared  that 
lie  intended  to  brin?  before  the  house 
•Tery  printer  who  had  printed  any  of  the 
debates  or  proceedings  of  parliament, 
Mr.  Wilkes  and  his  triend  Mr.  Almon 
(who  was  at  that  time  the  printer  of  the 
London  Evening  Post)  determined,  in 
case  that  paper  snould  be  complained  of, 
to  make  a  bold  and  strong  resistance. 
The  plan  and  the  result  of  it  are  very 
well  known  ;  it  was  determined  that  if 
tiie  printer  should  be  served  with  an  or- 
der to  attend  the  house  of  commons, 
he  was  to  pay  no  regard  to  it :  that  if 
the  house  sent  a  messenger  to  appre- 
hend him,  he  was  to  have  a  constable 
in  readiness  to  take  the  messenger  into 
custody,  and  that  then  they  were  to 
proceed  to  the  mansion-house,  where  Mr, 
Wilkes  and  the  lord  mayor  (Crosby) 
and  aldernian  Oliver  would  attend  for 
tlie  purpose.  Circumstanced  happened 
exactly  as  had  been  foreseen.  Crosby 
and  Oliver  were  sent  to  the  tower,  as 
having  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privi- 
lege; but  to  use  his  own  phrase,  the 
house  "  had  enough"  of  Mr.  Wilkes, 
and  though  they  ordered  him  to  attend 
on  a  particular  day,  it  was  contrived  by 
an  adjournment  that  the  house  should 
not  sit  on  that  day.  Though  the  last 
rfiis  was  not  the  least  triumph  of  Mr. 
Wilkes  and  his  colleagues:  from  this 
time  the  debates  in  both  houses  have  con^ 
stantly,  and  with  impunity,  been  publish- 
ed in  every  newspaper  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Mr.  Wilkes  deserved  the  city 
cup  for  his  exertions,  and  the  lord  mayor 
and  Mr.  Oliver  had  every  respect  and 
honour  paid  to  them  during  their  im- 
prisonment, and  every  mark  of  rejoicing 
Dn  their  enlargement :  they  were  attend- 
ed to  the  mansion-house  by  a  splendid 
procession,  and  the  city  of  London  was 
brilliantly  Illuminated  at  night. 

On  the  private  churacter  of  Mr.  Wilkes 
we  are  not  desirousio  enlarge.  His  con- 
duct to  Mrs.  Wilkes  was  detestable  in 
the  extreme ;  and  if,  as  Mr.  Almon 
seems  to  suspect,  there  was  any  founda^ 
tion  for  Mr.  Bernard's  suspicion  of  his 
wife's  too  great  intimacy  with  him,  we 
hold  his  private  character  in  still  greater 
abhorrence.  We  must  not  conBne  our 
observation,  however,  to  the  diirk  side 
only  :  as  a  fdlher  Mr.  Wilkes  was  a  mo- 


del which  the  tnost  virtuotis  may  admtrc, 
and  the  most  indulgent  imitate.  The 
parental  tenderness  and  solicitude  which 
all  his  letters  to  Miss  Wilkes  breathe 
are  scarcely  to  be  paralleled :  hit  most 
indulgent  disposition  anticipated  every 
wish— to  whatever  inconveniences  he 
submitted  himself,  his  beloved  daughter 
must  submit  to  none.  No  expence  was 
spared  in  her  education,  and  every  ac- 
complishment which  art  and  science 
could  bestow,  was  anxiously  tendered  to 
the  idol  of  his  affections.  It  is  univer- 
sally acknowleged  that  they  were  not 
bestowed  in  vam. 

Mr.  Wilkes  was  a  man  of  great  per- 
sonal courage:  he  was  cool,  intrepid, 
and  persevermg.  His  behaviour  in  va- 
rious duels,  and  his  conduct  at  his  exa- 
mination before  lords  Halifax  and  Egre- 
mont  prove  his  coolness  and  intrepidity, 
and  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  political 
life  bears  undisputed  testimony  to  his  per- 
severance. 

He  was  warm  in  his  friendships,  but 
not  so  steady  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  his  character :  he  even  quar- 
relled with  lord  Temple  (see  Almon, 
vol.  3,  p.  300^,  and  the  total  annihi- 
lation of  a  friendship  which  had  sub- 
sisted twenty  years,  resulted  from  the 
obstinacy  of  Mr.  Wilkes.  Churchill 
was  a  congenial  spirit,  and  his  death  was 
ever  regretted.  ' 

Mr.  Wilkes  was  a  man  of  great  con- 
versational talents,  of  ready  wit  and 
general  information.  His  manners  were 
highly  polished,  and  in  every  respect 
those  of  the  accomplished  gentleman. 
Mr.  Wilkes  was  an  elegant  scholar,  and 
his  editions  of  Catullus  and  Theophras- 
tus  are  much  valued  for  their  singular 
correctness ;  his  acquaintance  with 
French  literature  was  extensive  and  cri- 
tical. 

Mr.  Wilkes  was  long  engaged  in 
writing  an  History  of  England  :  he  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Almon  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  in  advance  for  the  copy- 
right ;  but  the  public  has  never  been 
favoured  with  more  tlian  the  introduction 
to  it.  Mr.  Alcnon  passes  over  this  non- 
completion  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  engage- 
ment in  silence :  his  forbearance  entitles 
him  to  much  praise  as  a  man,  though 
not  as  a  biographer.  As  tlie  work  is 
occasionally  mentioned  to  have  been  in 
great  forwardness,  we  should  h^ve  been 
glad  to  have  heard  the  fate  of  the  ma- 
nuscript. 

The  world,  it  must  be  acknowl^dgeJt 
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has  less  concern  with  the  private  than 
the  public  conduct  of  a  political  ph^rac- 
ter.  For  the  immoralities  of  his  do- 
mestic life,  Mr.  Wilkes  is  responsible  to 
a  higher  tribunal  than  any  which  can 
take  cognizance  of  them  here  :  he  had 
also  his  virtues,  and  before  that  tribunal 
they  will  not  plead  in  vaio. 

His  public  conduct  is  to  be  judged  of 
by  those  whom  it  immediately  affects : 
hfi  was  a  ^<  friend  to  liberty,"  and  man- 


fully resisted  the  march  of  arbitrary 
powen  He  was  persecuted  for  this  re« 
sistance  by  a  corrupt  administration^ 
which  he  vanquished  and  disgraced: 
and  he  is  entitled  to  the  grautude  of 
every  Englishman  who  values  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  the  freedom  of  election,  and 
the  security  which  he  derives  from  the 
invalidity— >tfae  total  abolition  of  general 
warrants* 
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CHAPTER  IX.  ' 

NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 

OF  tlie  flnmcrous  publications  which  belong  to  the  class  of  novels  and  Tothiintis 
we  profess  not  to  give  a  complete  account.  They  are  for  the  most  part  no  ob- 
jects of  literary  criticism ;  nor  is  the  time  of  any  of  our  associates  of  so  little  valutf 
as  to  be  occupied  in  the  perusal  of  the  loads  of  trash  which  the  depraved  and 
undistinguishing  appetites  of  school-girls  and  ladles'-maids  would  reject  with 
loathing*  if  they  were  required  to  bestow  a  single  thought  on  the  worthlessnesJ 
of  what  they  so  eagerly  devour.  If,  in  our  enquiries,  we  meet  with  a  novel  which 
either  attracts  attention  for  its  merits,  or  which,  though  unnoticed,  deserves  a 
place  in  English  literature,  or  a<;quires  an  infamous  popularity  from  its  licentious- 
ness, we  esteem  it  our  duty  not  to  pass  over  such  a  work  in  silence ;  but  to  bestow 
upon  it,  according  to  its  merits,  our  praise  of  reprobation* 

We  are  happy,  to  observe,  that  no  norel  of  a  dangerous  tendency  has  acquirecf 
sufficient  celebrity,  during  the  last  year,  to  attract  our  notice.  Miss  Edgeworth 
has  displayed  her  accustomed  ingenuity  and  powers  of  composition  in  the  Modem 
Gtiselda;  Miss  Hamilton  has  published  the  Life  of  the  younger  Agrippina,  which, 
although  in  some  mwsure  founded  on  history,  ranks  properly  among  works  of  thC 
imagination ;  Mr.  Dallas  has  produced  a  pleasmg  and  moral  romance,  entided 
Aubrey.  La  Duchesse  de  la  Valliere  of  Madame  Genlis  has  appeared  in  an  English 
dress,  and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  will  surprize  and  disappoint  those  who  arrf 
familiar  with  the  former  publications  of  this  celebrated  lady.  Goethe's  Helro- 
dora,  and  Lantier's  Travellers  in  Switzerland,  are  added  to  our  list,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  their  intrinsic  merit,  as  because  they  have  acquired  a  certain  degree 
of  popularity  beyond  the  bounds  that  are  usually  assigned  to  books  of  this  dt* 
scnption. 

Art.  I.     Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  AgAppinaf  the  Wife  of  Germanicus*     By  Elizabetr 

Hamilton.     8vo.  3  vols. 

TO  the  philosophic  moralist,  who  has  books  of  this  kind,  the  Bellsarius  of  Mar- 
composed  these  volumes,  her  country  is  montel,  the  Aristippus  of  Wieland,  and 
accustomed  to  attend  with  gratitude  and  others  of  domestic  growth  a  but  the 
with  advantage.  Nor  will  this  new  pro-  chance  is,  that  neither  ethic  probability* 
duction  detract  from  a  celebrity  so  in-  nor  antique  costume,  nor  consonance  with 
dustriously  and  meritoriously  earned,  testimony,  will  be  regarded  i  and  that 
Yet  we  doubt  the  expediency  of  compos*  the  young  reader  will  be  misinformed 
ing  historic  novels ;  of  employing  names  about  the  characters,  manners,  and  ad^ 
familiar  and  important  in  real  annals,  ventures  of  all  the  heroes  of  the  piece, 
as  agents  in  imaginary  or  fabulous  ad*  The  villa  of  Germanieus  is  thus  de- 
ventures.    An  inconvenient  confusion  of  scribed : — 

fact  and  fiction  becomes  graven  in  the  „  j^  ^^^  |,^„,^  ^^  Gemianicus.  Kot  >nd 

memory ;  and  one  is  at  a  loss  to  separate  confusion  were  unknown.    The  number  of 

what  the  poet  from  what  the  historian  domestic  slaves  rendered  it  necessary  to  in- 

taught.    There  are,  indeed,  many  good  stitvte  a  rigid  discipline  j  but  u  QbcJieace  vs 
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niks  is  ahrays  less  p:ricvou3  than  subjeclion 
lo  caprice,  il  inav  be  inrcrreil,  that  those  who 
lived  under  the  ronf  of  Germanic  us  and  Agrip- 

Jiina,  had  no  r&ison  to  complain  of  any  pccu- 
iar  hardship. 

"  That  contempt  for  indolence  which  the 
ancient  Romans  had  been  at  so  much^ains 
to  cherish  as  a  republican  virtue,  routinr.crl 
still  in  some  degree  to  operate,  and  to  dif- 
fuse a  spirit  of  activity  throai;h  every  part  of 
the  domestic  economy.  Tlie  times  indeed 
were  now  approachinj;,  when  idleness,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  folly  and  vanity,  was  to 
be  brought  into  fashion,  and  considered  as 
one  of  the  distinguished  privileges  of  the 
great ;  but  as  we  arc  informed  that  Aupusios 
never  wore  a  robe  which  was  not  fabricated 
by  the  hands  of  his  wife,  his  daughter,  or 
grand-daughter,  we  may  infer  that  the  Ro- 
man ladies  of  his  time  were  in  general  stran- 
gers to  Idleness  and  ennui.     And  if 

'  To  guide  the  spindle,  and  direct  the  loom,' 

were  still  considered  as  part  of  the  essential 
duties  of  a  virtuous  matron  ;  we  have  every 
reason  to  conclude,  that  in  the  apartment 
appropriated  to  the  various  branches  of  do- 
mestic manufacture  Agrippina  was  no  stran- 
ger. 

"  Every  thing  was  made  at  home.  And 
though  luxury  had  ere  now  introduced  the 
fashions  and  the  silks  of  Persia,  pride  or  shame, 
or  economy,  prevented  the  Romans  from 
wearing  the  productions  of  a  foreign  loom  in 
the  state  in  which  they  had  been  imported. 
The  webs  of  silk  vvcre  un ravel leJ,  and 
wrought  up  anew  with  an  equal  mixture 
of  linen  or  woollen  yanl :  an  opportunlcy 
was  thus  given  for  the  display  of  taste  in  the 
invention  of  new  patterns.  Agrippina,  while 
she  arranged  the  gloss^^*  threads,  could 
not  but  admire  their  inimitable  beauty ;  but 
had  no  conception  of  the  manner  of  their 
formation.  Believing  silk  to  bo  a  vegetable 
production  of  some  unknown  region,  she 
might  amuse  her  fancy  by  forming  conjec- 
tures concerning  the  appearance  of  the  parent 
plant  i  but  natural  history  was  a  science  in 
which  so  little  progress  had  then  been  made, 
that  no  object  belonging  to  that  important 
branch  of  human  knowledge  excited  much 
curiosity. 

"  While  presiding  over  the  labours  of  her 
attendant  nymphs,  Agrippina  often  listened 
to  some  favourite  author,  whose  works  were 
read  to  her  by  ft  ypung  female  slave  instruct- 
ed for  the  purpose,  Nor  did  this  retard  the 
progress  ot  her  embroiderers,  or  give  any  in- 


terruption to  the  busy  shuttle ;  it  being  one 
of  the  inestimable  advantages  of  industry* 
that  it  gives  a  stimulus  to  the  power  of  atten* 
tion,  and  increased  its  capacity  in  such  a  de- 
gree, that  what  was  a(  first  difficult  soon 
appears  to  be  mechanical.  The  robes  that 
were  manufactured  by  Agrlppina*8  damsels, 
however  they  inight  ba  ornamented  by  em- 
broidery, which  was  now  much  tn  fashion^ 


were  of  a  close  and  solid  fabric.  It  was  not 
till  the  succeeding  .age  that  they  were  worn 
of  so  thin  a  texture,  as  to  attract  the  notice 
of  the  satirist,  and  to  give  just  offence  to  de- 
licacy. Taste  had  not  as  yet  been  thus  far 
corrupted  by  licentiousness,  and  consequent- 
ly modesty  was  not  in  the  days  of  Agrippina 
o|)enly  violated  in  the  dress  ot  those  who  liad 
any  wish  to  be  considered  as  virtuous. 

"  A  predilection  for  the  principles  that 
had  guided  the  conduct  of  the  venerable  ma- 
trons of  former  times,  had  been  early  im- 
planted by  Antoniain  the  mind  of  her  dlaugh* 
ter-in-law.  Hence,  doubtless,  arose  that  lof- 
tiness of  spirit,  which  disdained  to  seek  for 
glory  in  those  puerile  objects  to  wiiich  sa 
many  of  her  sex  directed  their  ambition. 
The  praise  of  excelling  in  beauty,  wit,  ele- 
gance, or  learning,  was  to  her  not  sulRciently 
gratifying,  unless  sentiments  of  respect  and 
esteei'n  were  mingled  with  those  of  admira- 
tion. 

**  As  the  sphere  of  her  duties  enlarged, 
her  anxiety  to  fulfil  them  increased  in  au 
equal  proportion  :  and  as  of  all  the  duties  to 
wnich  she  was  now  called,  the  care  and  in- 
struction of  her  children  appeared  the  most 
important,  it  may  be  believed  that  she  an- 
nlicd  with  assiduity  lo  tlie  delightful  task. 
In  an  affair  of  such  moment,  Agrippina  was 
too  wise  to  be  guided  by  the  caprice  of  fa- 
shion. Considering  that  plan  of  edocatton 
which  had  produced  the  greatest  and  the 
wisest  men  ai  most  worihy  to  be  adopted, 
she  endeavoured  to  follow  the  meilKMl  tliat 
had  been  pursued  in  fonner  times.  In  those 
times,  the  Brst  words  lisped  by  the  infant 
tongue  had  been  to  the  Iloinan  ladies  a  sig- 
nal fur  commencing  the  labour  of  instruction. 
Sensible  of  the  advantages  of  a  distinct  arti- 
culation, they  wisely  endeavoured,  while  the 
organs  of  speech  were  flexible,  to  form  them 
to  the  pronunciation  of  every  difficult  sonnd» 
By  this  attention  alone  it  is  that  children  ran 
acquire*  such  a  conimand  q(  those  organs,  as 
is  not  onlv  essential  to  eloc^upnce,  but  highly 
useful  in  bestowing  a  facility  in  the  acquin> 
ment  of  every  foreign  language.  From  the 
time  that  a  child  could  speak,  no  inaccuracy 
of  expression  was  permit  led  to  pass  unno- 
ticed ;  and  that  thev  might  be  enabled  thug 
lo  lay  a  foundation  lor  that  pre-eminence  in 
the  art  of  oratory,  which  was  a  primary  ol>. 
ject  of  ambition,  ladies  of  rank  assidqously 
cultivated  the  study  of  their  native  language. 
They  learned  to  sueak  with  peculiar  pnritv 
and  ekTTance,  and  valued  themselves  npon 
this  accomplishment,  as  one  that  could  be 
rendered  useful  to  t'lcir  offspring. 

"No  sooner  did  it  become  lashionable  to 
consign  the  tender  period  of  infancy  to  the 
care  of  slaves  and  mercenaries,  than  oratory 
declined  :  qor  was  it  oratory  aJone  that  sui» 
fcred  by  this  pernicious  change,  since  to  th« 
same  cause  may  fairly  be  attributfid  the  d^*' 
cline  of  taste. 

••  To  render  the  mind  susceptible  of  the 

emotions  of  sublimity  or  Uuuty^Aut  a  task 
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t©  be  performpif  by  the  vulgar.  To  persons 
of  thib  description' the  rules  of  criticism  may 
mdJeedbe  known,  and  by  pedants  they  may 
be  applied  with  great  sagacity;  but  to  ft'el,  to 
admire,  and  to  enjoy  excellence  of  every  kind 
and  species,  is  a  privilege  that  not  '  all  the 
learning  of  the  schools*  can  bestow  on  a 
coarse  or  \nilgar  mind. 

**  In  fixing  the  associations  bv  which  this 
Bensibilily  mav  in  some  respects  be  said  to  be 
created,  the  v'irtuous  and  well-educated  mo- 
ther possessed  so  many  adrantaccs  over  the 
ser\'ile  or  mercenary  precejitor,  that  we  can- 
not be  surprised  at  her  superior  success.  To 
the  instructions  of  Cornelia,  historians  have 
attributed  the  elocjuence  of  the  Gracchi ;  and 
it  was  from  Alia  that  Augustus  acknowledg- 
ed having  derived  those  uiental  afcoinj)llsh- 
inents  which  endeared  hini  to  the  Roman 
people.  Nor  did  the  first  and  greatest  cha- 
racters of  the  Roman  world  scruple  to  confess 
similar  obligations  to  the  virtuous  matrons 
from  whom  they  derived  their  birth. 

**  Women  so' capable  of  instmcting  thefr 
sons  must  have  made  no  small  pro^a-ss  in 
■  taste,  knowledge,  and  literature.  Thev  were 
m  fact  highly  accomplished  :  and  as  all  their 
accomplisnments  tended  to  son>e  useful  pur- 
pose, thev  were  unaccompanied  by  vanity. 

*•  Greek,  the  only  Uinijuage  besides  their 
own  which  the  Romans  thought  worthy  of 
tteir  attention,  was  assiduously  cultivated  by 
every  person  of  libend  education*.  Agrippina 
both  wrote  and  conversed  in  the  Greek 
tontfue  with  facility  and  elegance  ;  and  it  is 
probable,  that  it  was  from  her  that  her  chil- 
dren received  their  first  instructions  in  this  as 
in  other  branches  of  knowledjre.  What  taste 
she  had  in  music  canuot  now  be  ascertained  ; 
but  the  notions  of  propriety  that  were  still 
pre^'alent,  left  the  ambition  of  excelling  as 


musical  performers  to  their  Greek  slares; 
Ladies,  however  fond  of  music,  were  con- 
tent to  listen ;  nor  did  it  occur  to  them,  that 
any  glory  was  to  be  acquired  by  rivalling  in 
their'  art  those  public  perfonners  who  were 
often  the  most  depraved  and  worthless  of  the 
human  race." 

The  celebrated  lady^here  represented 
as  such  a  model  of  perfection  and  deli« 
cacy,  and  here  stated  to  have  been  con- 
tracted to  her  husband  trom  her  infancy, 
was,  if  wc  recollect,  divorced  by  Tibe- 
rius, and  passed  out  of  his  arms  into 
those  of  the  good-natured  Gennanicus. 
Tacitus  describes  her  as  the  reverse 
of  domestic,  disgustiuf'ly  courageous* 
proud,  captious,  and  accustomed  to  go- 
vern her  husband  even  in  military  mat- 
ters. This  supposedly  exemplary  mother 
too  v:as  the  educatress  of  Caligula.  She 
cannot  have  been  such  a  woman  as  is 
here  characterized ;  but  must  rather 
have  resembled  that  oth«r  [Agrippina  of 
Racine : 

"  Moi,  fiUe,  femme>  soeur,  et  mere  de  tos 
maitres." 

Of  the  style  of  narration,  of  the  in- 
terspersed sentiments  of  morality,  of  the 
amu&iveness  f  if  the  term  be  grave  enough} 
of  these  volumes,  we  are  disposed  to  tjiink 
favourably,  and  to  speak  with  the  merk- 
ed  warmth  of  encomium.  Heroic  de- 
lineations, like  the  star  which  over-ho- 
vered  the  manger  at  Bethlehem,  attract 
the  steps  of  the  wise  toward  the  throne 
of  pericction. 


Art.  IL    TLe  unexpected  Legacy ;  a  Novel.     By  Mrs.  Hunter,  of  Norwich 

12mo.  pp.  606. 


2  vols. 


MRS.  Hunter  is  the  author  of  several 
novels,  "  Letitia,"  "  the  History  of  the 
Grubthorpe  Family,"  &c.;  all  which  are 
respectable  as  compositions,  and  lay  claim 
to  great  merit  for  the  moral  and  reli-* 
gious  principles  which  they  inculcate. 
♦*  The  unexpected  Legacy"  is  entitled  to 
the  same  commendation ;  we  could  ne- 


ver llieless  wish  that  Mrs.  Hunter  had 
simplified  her  srory ;  it  is  too  crowded 
with  characters,  who  fancy  their  baby 
adventures  sufficiently  interesting  to  ar- 
thorise  an  account  of  their  birth,  parent-, 
age,  and  education.  These  are  knots  m 
the  tliread  of  the  tale,  which  give  a 
harshness  to  its  surface. 


Art.  Ill*    Traveiiers  in  Swii%frland.      By  E.  P. 
Frencbf  hy  Faedekic  Schoberl. 


Lahtier.     Tramhud  from  the 
In  6  vols.  8vo. 


MISLED  by  the  ambiguous  title,  we 
bad  placed  the^  volumes  on  the  slielf 
appropriated  to  voyages  and  travels ; 
and  when  their  supposed  turn  came  to 
undergo  a  closer  inspection,  we  were 
equally  surprised  and  disappointed  to 
find,  that,  instead  of  a  real  journey 
thifOU|;h  a  country  which  has  always  ex- 


cited in  US  a  lively  interest,  we  had  be* 
fore  US  a  series  of  imaginary  adTentnres, 
drawn  out  to  a  tedious  length  by  the 
complimentary  forms  and  other  usual 
expletive  matter  of  an  epistolary  novel. 
This  ungratlfied  expectation  may»  per- 
haps, have  been  unfortunaifi  for  the  aa- 
thor,  and  have  caused  us  to  read  hts 
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work  With  less  inclination  to  be  pleased 
than  we  should  otherwise  have  experi- 
encej.     In  all  cases  where  an  opinion  is 
to  be  delivered,  and  a  judgment  passed^ 
not  a  little  depends  on  the  previous  dis- 
position of  the  mind.    When  we  take  up 
a  play  of  Shakespeare,  or  a  volume  of 
Fielding,  we  know  that  we  are  about  to 
enter  into  the  regions  of  fancy,  and  wil- 
lingly resign  ourselves  to  a  pleasing  de- 
lusion.    But  if  we  meet  with  fiction, 
when  we  have  expanded  our  understand- 
ing for  the  reception  of  truth,  we  feel 
much  like  the  man  who  was  treated  with 
moonshine  on  the  outside  of  the  house, 
when  his  appetite  was  keen,  and  he  had 
been  induced  to  hope  for  a  solid  supper 
within.    A  supper,  indeed,  is  not  the 
worse    for  a  little  garnish,    though  it 
serves  merely  to  please  the  eye ;  and  will 
generally  be  thought  improved  by  the  ad- 
dition of  some  stimulating  sauces  to  its 
s!ibstantial  dishes.    Nor  ought  valuable 
information  of  any  kind  to  be  rejected, 
because  it  is  not  presented  to  us  in  its 
simple  purity,  but  appears  in  a  dress 
which  may  attract  the  notice,  and  fix  the 
attention  of  a  desultory  reader.     If  we 
compare  the  title-page  with  the  work,  it 
seems  candid  to  coT.dude  that  Mr.  Lan- 
trer  wislied  to  unite  entertainment  with 
instruction ;  and  that  he  claims  a  right 
to  adopt  the  boa^t  of  the  Rom/n  fabulist, 
i/ufl^x  Uhtlli  dpi  ^//.     A  large  proportion 
of  his  pages  is  certainly  devoted  to  geo- 
graphical   descriptions,   delineations   of 
actual  customs  and  manners,  and  bio- 
graphical anecdotes  of  well-known  lite* 
rary  characters.    The  love  scenes  may, 
therefore,  be  chiefly  intended  to  allure 
those  who  read   solely  for  amusement, 
and  to  give  a  zest  to  the  more  useful 
part  of  uje  work  ;  but  they  are  so  bar- 
ren of  incident,  so  often  interrupted  and 
so  sparingly  introduced,  that  we  appre- 
hend the  eager  miss  in  her  teens  will 
soon   throw  away  the  book ;    and  we 
should  not  wonder  if  the  most  staid 
maiden  and  the  soberest  matron  should 
sometimes  exercise  the  invaluable  privi- 
lege of  skipping,     'i  he  fable  indeed  is 
constructed  strictly  by  rule ;  for  after 
tlie  example  of  the  greater  number  of 
epic  poems,  it  rushes  at  once  in  meJUs 
res^  and  at  the  first  ontset  awakens  our 
curiosity  by  an  elo*|>cment. 

Adolphe  Delmont,  a  younger  brother, 
cf  good  family  and  competent  fortune, 
dud  Blanche '  Bertant,  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  merchant  at  Lyons,  are  the 
hero  and  heroine  of  the  piece.  We  first 
Akn.  Rfcv.  Vol.  III. 


meet  with*  them  cm  tbe^-oad  from  Lyons 
to  Geneva,  escaped  from  the  tyranny  o( 
Blanche's  father,  who,  after  having  once 
consented  to  their  union,  has  now  endea^ 
Toured  to  force  her  into  a  marriage  M'ith 
a  man  of  obscure  and  dubious  character^ 
the   brother  of  an  equally  mysterious 
Madame  Philippine  Vansieden,  whom, 
as  soon  appears,  he  himself  A\'ishes  to 
marry.     Wearied  by  continuiil  persecu- 
tion, and  strict  confinement,  Blanche,  by 
the  assistance  of  a    £iithful  domestic, 
finds  means  to  join  her  lover,  flies  with 
him  into  Switzerland,  unaccompanied  by 
any  female  friend  or  attendant,  and  re- 
sides with  him  in  the  same  house  un- 
married, ^^'aiting  for  the  change  which 
time  and  affectionate  entreaty  may  final- 
ly produce  iii  a  parent's  heart.     Such  a 
step  would  be  thought  in  England  a  fla- 
grant breach  of  decorum,  and   would 
leave  an  indelible  stain  on  a  lady's  cha- 
racter.    But  they  manage  things  diffe- 
rently in  France.     It  has  the  full  appro- 
bation of  Madame  de  St.  Omer,  Blancne's   « 
aunt,  a  woman  of  a  cultivated  under- 
standing, and  well  acquainted  with  the 
world.     Adolphe  is  a  man  of  honour  : 
Blanche  has  a  mind  of  unspotted  purity ; 
and,  though  the  delicacy  of  her  moral 
feelings  is  deeply  wounded  by  the  idea 
of  having  disobeyed  her  father,  she  re- 
lies implicitly  on  a  solemn  promise  given 
by  her  lover,  and  continues  to  domesti- 
cate with   him,   without   apprehending 
censure  from  others,  or  danger  to  her- 
self.    Having  nothing  else  to  do,  they 
ramble  through  different  parts  of  Swii* 
zerland  ;  and  the  result  ot  their  obser- 
vations is  communicated  in  letters,  some* 
times  from  Adolphe  to  his  brother  at 
Lyons,  and  sometimes  from  Blanche  to   ^ 
her  aunt,  who  relate  in  return  the  belia- 
vibur  of   Bertant  on    the  discovery  t£ 
bis  daughter's  flight,  and,  in  particular, 
his  speedy  marriage  with  Philtppina. 

But  the  reader  is  hitliertQ  left  ignorant 
of  the  events  which  preceded  the  elope* 
ment,  and  rendered  it  necessary.  In  a 
similar  case.  Homer  produced  an  Alci- 
nous,  and  Virgil  a  Dido,  who  were  un- 
acquainted with  the  previous  adventures 
of  their  respective  heroes,  and  to  whom 
these  adventures  might,  therefore,  be  per- 
tinently related.  And  whom  does  the 
genius  of  Mr.  Lantier  provide  for  that 
purpose?  Why  truly  the  brother  of 
Adolphe,  who  had  resided  at  Lyons 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  conn  si)  ip  ; 
had  been  an  eye-witness  of  many  of  ihe 
transactions,  and  who  could  not  b^ic 
Nn  ^ 
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ttran^ef  i6  zWf  {>fttt  6f  &  business  90  Itt- 
terescing  to  a  niemb^r  of  hii  own  family, 
lirhom  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
tverj  day. 

But  notwithstanding  all  thit«  and 
Aough  the  elder  Delmont  tn  e^ery  pre^ 
ceding  letter  had  mentioned  the  father 
of  Blanche  as  a  man  of  whose  character 
and  concerns  he  had  an  intimate  know- 
ledge, Adolphe  very  graVely  tells  him, 
in  the  begihning  of  his  narrative,  tbdt 
Blanebe  u  the  wily  daughter  of  Bertant^  a 
merchant  of  Lyoru^  who  was  honovred  with 
the  rank  of  sheriff.  To  this  same  brother 
he  also  communicates,  evidently  for  the 
first  tiftie,  and  details  at  full  length,  the 
bistory  of  Madame  Vansieden  and  her 
brother  Bonnard,  who  had  been  the 
•cause  of  all  his  troubles.  This,  we  noW 
find,  he  had  learnt,  befare  he  'left  Lyonsy 
from  an  actor  then  in  tnat  city,  who  had 
known  Philippina  an  actress  a^  Dresden, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  her  real 
character.  But  though,  in  consequence 
of  this  information,  he  had  suflScient  evi- 
dence, that  the  one  was  an  abandoned 
strumpet,  and  the  other  a  needy  despe- 
rate gamcstef,  he  keeps  it  a  profound 
secret  from  his  oWn  brother,  front  Ma- 
dame de  St.  Omer,  from.  Blanche,  and 
from  Bertant  himself,,  who  was  a  doat*- 
hig  dupe  TO  the  hypocritical  artifices  of 
the  sister,  whom  he  evidently  designed 
to  marry,  and  to  oblige  whom  he  had 
promised  his  daughter  to  the  brother. 
A  man  of  common  sense  would  hare  In- 
stantly divulged  the  whole»  brought  the 
actoi*  into  court  s(^  a  witness,  and  vt* 
moved  at  once  every  obstacle  to  the 
completion  of  his  happiness.  The  sens* 
of  Adolphe  was  not  of  the  common 
kind ;  he  quietly  left  things  to  take  their 
.own  course,  or,  according  to  his  own 
system,  as  they  had  been  predeterniined 
from  all  eternity.  "  Such,"  says  he, "  is 
the  concatenation  of  human  events,  bi* 
what  is  calledpredestination,  that  it  was 
necessary  this  precious  pair  should  be 
Expelled  from  Paris,  and  take  refuge 
at  Lyons,  to  bring  misfortune  on  the 
amiable  Blanche,  oti  me,  add  a  wh^Ie 
family.'' 

'  So  much  for  Mr.  Laftticr's  skill  in  the 
<Jonstruction  of  a  fable.  The  sentiments 
he  attributes  to  his  lovers  are  generally 
in  the  strain  of  high  romance,  and  far 
removed  from  the  experience  of  actual 
life.  Adolphe  talks  of  "  that  secret  re- 
pugnance which  proceeds  from  instinct, 
and  is  nothing  more  than  a  dissimilarity 
of  minds,  or  ratller  that  antipathy  which 


tfiust  subsist  betweto  1  xAHdti  ittA  aft  d^ 
vated  soul,  between  Virtne  atnd  vice:" 
aiid  asserts,  that  **  if  mienkind  would 
listen  to  those  silent  aversions  denons* 
nated  prepossession,  they  would  form 
fewer  unhappy  connections."  One  beao« 
tiful,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  original 
stroke  of  nature,  we  have  observed,  and 
transcribe  with  pleasure— 

**  I  make  the  coffee  or  chocolate,**  wiitei 
Blanche  to  her  aunt,  "  which  is  a-  very  a- 
greeable  employment  $  for  the  inicicounc 
over  the  breakfast-table  is  to  ine  h^hly  gra- 
tifying. I  am  caterer  at  least  one  ponion  of 
the  day,  so  that  no  domestic  is  required  in 
this. capacity )  and  Adolphe  is  pleased  with 
my  execution  of  this  part  of  nmily  duty. 
At  nine  o'clock  he  joins,  me  at  breaknst ;  R 
is  the  interval  of  cotifidenoe,  of  fkiendskip, 
snd  when  the  little  projects  of  the  day  aK 
frequendy  adjusted.  «  fiat  this  intcfi^an^ 
of  thought  and  aGTcction  would  ncvei  ceas^ 
it  1  did  not  interrupt  it. 

"  fi^e  huve  Wiatiered  enough ;  tit  ks  reui 
Metastasio  or  Tasso. 

**  I  b^n  to  understand  those  anthers, 
graiie  all  Maestro,  all  suo  z^h,  alia  tua  p6* 
tienza.  The  lesson  coutimies  for  an  hour; 
after  which  I  take  leave  of  my  master*  whe 
kisses  my  hand,  and  sometimes,  whea 
the  weather  is  serene,  I  let  him  salute  my 
cheek,  ^^'hv  when  the  weather  is  serene! 
Because  in  nne  weather  I  am  moreakit, 
and  more  disposed  to  g^ve  him  indoi* 
gcnce.*' 

The  descriptions  of*  the  roimmtic 
scenes  in  Switzerland,  &c.  art  in  gene* 
ral  authentic  and  entes^tainingp  but  they 
are  copied  almost  literailly  from  die  ao* 
county  of  Saussure,  Bourrit,  and  other 
travellers,  and  are  sometimes  not  very 
happily  introduced.  The  foUowiag  is  a 
sufficient  instaikce : — 

•'  Vcvay  belongs  t6  the  Pap  de  Tand. 
^he  ancient  Roman,  spoken  in  the  uxne  ol 
Charlemagne,  pravails  at  this  day  ia  the  jjr* 
^n  of  the  country,  which  haa  yet  prefcei^cd 
the  aan^e  of  the  Pays  HooMn*  Seme  xn^ 
tigfes  of  this  language  aoay  be  tiaced  among 
the  people  wlio  inhaiott  all  the  rallies,  of  the 
Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  The  adjacent  inha- 
bitants of  Turin,  who  dwell  in  the  earcrcs 
6f  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  not  only  presenre  the 
language,'  but  almost  all  the  cuAoms  of  the 
age  of  CharleAias^e.  These  ffrovtnetak  be- 
ing unpractised  "ia  the  worship  ef  images* 
m^ere  disgraced  to  the  rank  of  hecetks*  la 
the  year  f4^7«  pope  Innocent  Vlli.  wet  to 
Pieomoat  his  nuncio^  to  excite  the  veofia 
to  a  crusade  against  them.  By  a  bull  be  r» 
commended  to  the  inc^uisitors,  eeckstastic% 
and  monks  to  combine  against  them,  tod  to 
hunt  them  down  as  the  wild  beasts.  The 
same  bnO  grtiH/ecI  to  every  cnisidei  die  lif:!!! 
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of  ^ziRg  6n  the  estates  and  chattels  of  these 
heroiics  wlil\out  any  form  of  law,  and  de- 
ci  A  res,  that  aU  magistrates  who.  should  not 
ab<;!st  in  the  enterprise,  should  be  deprived 
of  their  dignity.*' 

We  know  not  from  whom  this  passage 
is  boiTOwed,  but  Mr.  Lantier  evidently 
fancied  that  there  is  some  connection 
bcrween  tlie  Piedmontese  vallies  of  the 
Vandois  or  Valdenses,  more  frequently 
written  Waldenses,  on  the  confines  of 
Dauphinc,  and  the  Pays  de  Vaud  in  the 
canton  of  Berne  ;  or  he  woald  not  have 
annexed  the  history  of  the  persecutions 
suffered  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  for- 
mer, to  his  description  of  Vevay,  #hach 
k  far  removed  from  the  scene  of  those 
atrocious  cruelties.     We  have  no  idea 
that  any  remarks  of  the  Romansh  Ian- 
guage  are  now  preserved  among  the 
peasantry  of  the  Swiss  Pays  de  Vaud, 
The  nonsense  in  the  sentence  concern- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  Turin  i«,  we  doubt 
not,  to  be  imputed  to  the  translator, 
^ho  by  no  means  stands  at  the  head  of 
His  proftssion.    We  ourselves  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  consulting  the  origi- 
nal.    Mr.  Lantier  seems  to  consider  Uie 
Vale  of  Chamouni  as  part  of  Switzer* 
land,  and  attributes  to  its  inhabitants 
the  independent  spirit,  the  ardent  love 
of  liberty,  and  enthusiastic  veneration 
for  the  memory  of  William  Tdl,  whTch 
belotig  to  the  once  free  citizens  of  Uri, 
Schweitz,  and  Underwald  j  we  say  cwrr, 
for  alas  I  Troja,  Troja,  fuit.    When  he 
speaks  of  two  kinds  of  chamois,  one  of 
which  is  handsomer  and  stronger,  and 
resides  on  the  loftiest  of  the  Alps,  he 
probably  refers  to  the  ibex,  which  as  en* 
tirely  distinct  from  the  chsuonois.    It  is, 
we  apprehend,  the  translator,  and  not 
the  author,  who  has  made  the  marmot 
and  the  racoon  the  same  animal. 

The  anecdotes  of  Utenu7  cfaaraoters 
are,  in  our  estimattoo,  the  best  written 
part  of  the  work  ^  but  mifortunately  they 
want  the  grand  essential  requisite,  cret/i' 
iiiiity,  ConvecsatioQfi  said  to  have  passed 
between  the  ideal  characters  of  a  novel, 
and  Diderot,  Rousseau^  Voltaire,  &c. 
cannot  be  received  as  authentic  facts: 
a4d  we  are  at  a  loss  !»>  discover  on  what 
principle  such  liberties,  taken  with  names 
.so  eminent,  can  be  justified.  It  is  to 
(^enfoand  ail  cur  ideas  of  historieal 
truth.  We  believe,  however,  that  the 
g^nend^  cast  of  their  sentiments  and 
manners  is  tderahly  well  preserved. 
The  portrait  of  the  abbe  Raynal'is  c^- 
tatnly  taken  from  the  life.    It  produced 


ia  our  imnds  a  liv<ely  Mcoikction  of  two 
or  three  days  which  we  ourselves  spent 
tnr  company  with  him  when  he  was  in 
England,  near  thirty  years  9go 
^  As  a  favourable  specimen  of  Mr.  Lan« 
tier's  talents  for  this  kind  of  compositioni^ 
we  have  selected  the  following  relatioa 
of  a  sttoposed  conversation  between  Ma- 
dame de  Sc  Omer  and  the  celebrated^ 
Thomas,  author  of  the  Eulogies,  an  £^ 
say  on  Women,  &c. 

"  After  dinner,  the  codipaoy  walked  oul 
into  the  b^utiful  aUeys  in  the  pazk.  Tho- 
mas and  I  contrived  to  be  left  in  the  rear 
by  ourselves.  He  spoke  ooncerning  his 
health,  imMired  by  study.  I  asked  himr 
how  many  hours  in  the  day  he  worked.  '  Aii 
day,  when  I  am  so  fortunate  as  not  to  b» 
disturbed :  in  the  moraia^I  read,  or  think,; 
in  bed,  till  seven  or  eight  ?cIock :  I  rise  and 
walk  about,  continuing  my  employment,  till 
nine,  ^fter  a  vety  hrugal  Hreakfast,  I  sit 
down,  cross-legged,  npon  my  bed,  wheie^ 
with  the  windows  shut  and  curtains  drawn* 
I  compose  till  the  hour  of  dinner,  a  disturb- 
ance which  I  ficqueady  ciuse:  I  think  no* 
thing  so  vexatious :  always  dining !  always 
going  to  bed  1  We  pass  half  our  lues  in  tne 
continual  repetition  bl  the  same  thing.*  \ 
see,  sir.  that  jou  live  and  breathe  only  ta 
study  and  wnte ;  that  is,  to  obtain  glory  j 
every  hour  of  your  life  sausl  lead  you  to  im« 
morUKlity. 

"  Yes,  I  devote  my  existei^ce  to  philoso* 
phy  and  the  muses/* 

"  This  eagerness  of  knowledge  is  a  pas* 
sion  with  you.** 

"  Doubtlesi:  we  never  accomplish  any 
thing  without  a  virjeni  appetite,  as  souie 
philosophers  term  it,  or  rather  without  en- 
thusiasm.'* • 

*'  Yet,  I  conceive  the  first  precept  of  phi- 
losophy teaches  us  to  govern,  to  moderate 
our  passiouft/* 

"  At  these  werds,  Thomas  looked  sted- 
fasUy  at  me,  seeking  an  answer,  for  which 
he  was  .at  a  Ibs9.  To  relieve  him  from  his 
eiabarrassmcnt,  I  said — "  I  will  take  you  to 
see  an  inoiate  of^  the  house,  a  modem  So» 
crates  ;  who,  I  think,  possesses  more  just 
ideas  than  the  lueatest  part  of  the  philoso- 
phers of  Paris.**  ••  Is  he  a  very  intelligent 
ihan  ?••  "  What  he  knows,  he^knows  tbo- 
roughly :  that  ta  more  than  can  be  said  of 
many  of  the  wits  of  the  age.** 

"  I  shofild  be  happy  to  form  an  acquaint- 
ance with  him  :  where  is  beT'  *<  We  shall 
probably  find  bim  in  the  ^rdcn.** 
.  **  VVhile  we  were  looking  for  him,  we  ob- 
served Nicholas,  the  head  gardener,  seated 
on  the  green  turf,  with  a  bottle  of  win^  be- 
side him.    We  accosted  him. 

"  What  are  you  doing  there?"  said  I. 
"  I  am  resting  myself,  madam,  aud  taking 
a  glass.     To  your  health.*' 

•M^^  much  obliged  u>^^^  Google 
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**  That  €n\\v9n%mt»  Upon  my  word  the 
princi^ial  p:ood  is  health :  it  surpasses  every 
tl)ing.    The  ne](l  is  labour,  and  then  plea- 

•*  Are  you  never  8ick?"   . 

••  Na^,  God  be  thankjcd  :  I  drink  nO  more 
wine  than  is  sufficient ;  and  do  no  more 
work  than  I  can  gci  throun;h  without  diffi- 
culty. And  ivhy  $noukl  I  hurrv  myself  to- 
do  more?  I  have  enough  to  live  aaiisfied 
upo  . 

'*  But  you  ought  to  endeavour  to  distin- 
guish yourself,  to  establish  your  lame  as  the 
iblesi  gnrdener/* 

*«  PooK  \  1  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  kill 
myself  for  reputation  i  that  would  be  silly 
enough.  No  madnm,  if  I  hail  tormented 
luyself  all  my  life,  and  had  died  twenty  \*uars 
tooner,  people  would  have  said  of  mo,  *'  h  is 
ft  pity;  he  was  a  good  pprdener ;'  hut  e\»ea 
then  there  would 'have  bce^  some  of  a  con- 
trary opinion^  for  men  can  never  a^ree. 
When  (  give  a  melon  to  the  governor," one 
says,  '  It  is  a  fi:ood  one  ;*  another,  '  it  is  not 
l»ad  '*  atid  a  third,  <  it  is  too  ripe :  it  would 
have  been  better  yesterday.*  'llien  go  and 
plague  yourself,  to  please  et'ery  body.*' 
■  '•  po  vou  know,  Mr.  Nicholas,  that  you 
ftre  a  jphifosopher  ?** 

"  How  60,  madam  ?  I  can  scarcely  read. 
But  to  be  a  philosopher,  a  person  should 
)tuow  ^how  much  the  moon  weighs,  how 
many  fathoms  it  is  from  hence  lo  the  sun,  how 
tb&'Carih  was  made,  and  what  has  been  done 
in  it  these  ten  thotttand  years  :  he  must  hav« 
as  many  books  as  tlitre  are  cater{)illars  in  hiy 
prden.  For  my  pail,  I  give  myself  no  trou» 
nie  about  all  that :  it  is  enough  for  me  to 
learn  who  first  planted  cabbages  and  turnips  i 
I  wish  to  know  mv  0'*%n  business,  and  that 
is  all  X  pride  myself  opoi).  I  wish  to  Im  an 
honest  man,  to  6Upi>ort  myself,  to  do  my 
work,  to  enjoy  myself,  to  ha\'e  my  bealih,- 


and  I  laugfi  at  all  the  rest.  That  is  my  phi* 
losophy  :  if  it  be  not  the  right ,  1  cannot  help 
it ;  but  I  will  have  no  other.  To  your 
hf^lth,  madam  ;  to  yours,  sir,*'  said  he, 
drinking  off  another  glass  of  wiacy  and  we 
took  leave  of  him. 

'*  Thomas  had  listened  with  pleasure  to 
this  man  :  he  confessed  that  he  had  both 
sense  and  judgment.  •  But,'  added  he.  Met 
us  go  to  the  philosopher  you  were  speaking 
of/  •  What  V  said  I,  *  did  not  you  find  it 
out  I  You  have  just  left  him.*  '  How !  is 
it  Nicholas,  the  gardener?'  •  The  same.  I 
chat  almost  every  day  with  him,  and  be  as- 
tonishes me  by  tlie  justness  of  his  reasoning, 
and  his  understanding.  He  has  &hewn  you 
the  inanity  of  glory.  The  history  of  his 
melon,  wJi'ich  is  found  fault  with,  be  it  ever 
so  good,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  works  of 
anthors,  wliich  have  cost  so  much  trouble, 
anxiety,  and  watching.'* 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Lantier,  though 
possessed  of  some  genius,  and  of  con- 
siderable learning,  which,  on  all  occa- 
sions, he  is  fond  of  displaying,  has  not 
made  a  judicious  use  of  either  in  the 
present  publication.  He  has  beoi  more 
solicitous  to  give  a  large  than  a  good 
supi>er.  His  garnish  is  inelegant  and 
unnatural ;  his  sauces  are  generally  n* 
tlier  mawkish  than  poignant  j  his  solid 
articles  are  either  hojbed  meats,  which 
have  already  b^n  served  up  in  a  better 
form  at  other  tables,  or  made  dishes, 
which  no  sound  taste  will  ever  prefer  to 
the  genuine  flavour  of  unsophisticated 
b^cf  or  mutton,  chicken  or  pheasant,  or 
any  other  kind  of  food,  prepared  by  a 
skilful  cook,  with  a  just  reverence  for 
this  sacred  rights  of  truth  and  natiue. 


Art,  IV,     ffeligJora;  o^  the  Grecian  MinstrrL    Translaied from  the  Gtrman  qf  Barm 
GtPTHE,  12mo.  8  vols.  pp.  abt.  600. 


A  NOVEL,  by  the  author  of  th« 
Sorrows  of  Werter,  cannot  fail  to  ex«> 
cite  the  public  curiosity  of  Europe :  but 
Heliodora,  which  from  any  other  hand 
would  have  been  admired,  will  hardly 
appear  worthy  of  the  ptithetic  powers 
and  the  classical  ta^te  pccasionolly  dis* 
played  by  Gothe, 

'ilie  sceiie  of  event  lies  In  the  Nea« 
politau  territory.  Many  descriptions  of 
the  region  are  executed  with  a  vividness 
and  a  fidelity  onlv  possible  to  an  atten- 
tive traveller,  ^^e  persons  and  incio 
dents  are  not  always  worthy  of  the 
scene-painten  All  the  Iieroines  are  beau- 
tiful and  susceptible  s  all  tlie  heroes  brave 
and  amorous.  There  is  as  little  variety 
in  the  occurrences*    lHti»v<riUf  as  (he/ 


are  technically  called,  form  the  perpetual 
resource  to  elevate  and  surprize :  every 
new  character  is  found  to  be  brother, 
sister,  father,  mother,  nephew,  or  aunt 
to  some  of  the  pvevious  perscMiages- 
The  reader  is  constantly  exclaiming  with 
Hamlet, 
«*  O  my  proplictic  soul !  my  uncle." 

The  story  is  as  marvellous  as  the  cas- 
tle of  Udolfo,  but  is  less  terrific:  it  has 
many  analogous  features,  bat  there  is 
not  business,  and  bustle  enough  to  cover 
the  improbability. 

One  of  the  earlier  incidents  i»  well 
;^dap(ed  to  awaken  exp^tation. 

**  Heliodora  felt  much  interested,  but  f^r^ 
fttl  of  bciilj  duco%cre(k~she  slipped  ihr^ugb 
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fe  door,  nnd  came  into  an  illuminated  walk, 
uhich  conducted  her  to  the  hali  wlicre  the 
componv  had  assemhled  The  servants  were 
Ustonish'ed  at  the  beautiful  form  and  foreign 
habit  of  the  maiden,  and  suffered  her  to 
enter.  The  banquet  was  nearly  over,  and 
music  had  begun  to  invite  the  sprightly 
dance,  HeliiKTora  drew  near,  and  respect- 
fully bowed  to  the  company,  llic  loud 
conversation  became  hushed,  and  et'ery  eye 
ivas  directed  towards  her:  like  a  celestial  ap- 
parition, she  stood  in  the  spacious  hall, 
whilst  the  surrounding  splendour  formed  a 
blaze  of  glory  that  seemed  to  give  her  a  ma- 
gicai    aiusion.      With    pecufiar   grace  she 

fdaced  the  lute  upon  her  arm,  and  sung  a 
ivcly  air,  suiiable  to  the  occasion.  Ap- 
plauses were  showered  upon  the  lovely  min- 
strel. In  a  manner  the  most  unreserved  she 
answered  the  questions  relative  16  her  native 
Jand  ;  and  told  her  misfortunes  in  such  art- 
Jess  laiiguajije,  that  all  who  hoard,  shared  her 
sorrow.  The  old  prince  viewed  her  with  at- 
tention :  her  fate  amjeared  to  him  a  mystery 
that  did  not  coincide  with  the  simple  tale 
she  had  uttered  ;  for  we  are  naturally  apt  to 
suppose  something  extraordinary,  w'hen  we 
sec  exalted  manners  combined  with  an  infe- 
rior situation ;  hut  especially  so,  wlicn  we 
iind  ihem,  as  was  here  the  case,  united  in  a 
stranger. 

•*  After  a  short  pause,  she  played  a  softly* 
breathing  symphony,  and  began  to  sing  some 
Ijeautiful  stanzas,  wliich  she  bad  learned  in 
her  infencj*— they  were  taught  her  by  her 
niothcr**sbe  stopped  to  wipe  a  tear  from  her 
lovely  eye,  and,  recovering  Irersclf,  sweetly 
6ni:khed'the  whole  with  tlte  most  sympaihc- 
tic  effect. 

"  The  reflections,  which  were  awakened 
in  her  mind  as  she  was  playing,  made  the 
song  wholly  her  own ,  and,  such  were  the 
power  of  truth,  and  the  native  melody  of  her 
tones,  that  she  melted  her  hearers  into  en- 
thusiastic rmptnres.  Not  a  breath  interrupt- 
ed her,  and  when  she  finished,  everv  bosom 
felt  relieved.  The  old  prince,  as  he  listened, 
became  particularly  intcn:sted  in  her  feclincs, 
for  the  strain  appeared  familiar  to  him.  As 
soon  as  Heliouora  hiid  concluded,  lie  ear- 
nestly looked  at  her,  and  enc^uired,  '  if  she 
hersdf  had  coro|K7sed  the  music  or  the  words 
of  the  air  V  *  Both  ate  my  mother's,'  replied 
«he ;  •  if  yon  please,  I  will  also  sing  it  in 
ItalLnn,  the  Ivaguage  in  which  she  wrote  it.* 
*  is  she  then  oAtafv,  and  where  is  she  now  ?* 


demanded  the  prirttfc.  •  •  Of  Stcfly,'  nnswer* 
ed  the  minstrel ;  <  but  now  she  is  yonder« 
casting  her  eyes  to  heiu  en  ;•— tbc  gushing 
tear  once  more  ilowcd<  Ilciiodora  began 
the  song  in  the  Italian  language,  but,  as  she 
was  concluding  the  second  line,  a  hollow 
voice  in  the  castle  interrupted  her.  The 
prince  affri|i:hted,  turnecl  pale,  a«d  tottered 
oil  his  chair.  *  O  heaven  I*  cried  he,  spring-* 
ing  up,  '  hold,  hold  I*  At  that,  moment  a 
youn^  ladv  burst  into  the  hall,  exclaiming« 
'  ii^htSy  fights !  Ixinditti !  robbers  1*  Two 
shots  were  fired  under  the  windows-^— e%-ery 
one  fled  in  confusion,  and  the  hall  became 
dark. 

•*  ITeliodora  immediately  sprang  over  the 
corridor,  and  was  s<)on  in  tlie  garden.  l)read« 
tng  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  robbers,  she 
secrt-tcd  herself  amongst  some  bushes,  where 
she  lay  a  short  time  listening,  till  she  imo* 
gincd'the  danger  past.  The  noise  in  the 
mansion  soon  seemed  to  have  subsidt-d.  Her 
dear  father  now  hurst  upon  her  mind,  and 
she  was  eager  to  know  the  state  of  his  heahh* 
fur  she  hud  left  him  in  a  hopeless  and 
pitying  condition:  with  that  intention,  she 
struck  into  3  path  that  apparently  conducted 
to  a  back  door,  but  had  scarcely  '(>roccedcd  a 
few  stops,  when  she  heard  a'  whispering ; 
again  she  hid  herself,  and  all  again  was  si* 
lent.  Her  Iccirs  being  somewhat  removed, 
she  was  advancing  on  her  way  towards  the 
cotta^  of  Lorenzo,  when  two  men,  mufRed 
up  in  dark  coloured  mantles,  rushed  uj>on 
her,  and,  seizing  her  beyond  all  possibility 
of  escape,  *  arc  ywicome,'  crietl  one  of  them, 
grasping  her  hand,  and  hurfying  her  along* 
«  Let's  away,  let's  away  1"  Heliodora  swoon"* 
ed  with  the  suddenness  of  the  alarm,  and  in 
that  state  they  conveyed  her  to  a  carriage, 
which  was  posted  near  the  shore :  one  of 
iheni  forced  her  into  it,  shut  the  door,  and  it 
tolled  away  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.** 

The  first  roliime,  as  is  usual  in  novelst 
interests  more  than  the  second ;  the  se- 
cond than  the  third.  The  author  gra* 
dually  j^rows  tired^  and  dismisses  at 
length  his  readers  with  their  own  con- 
sent. His  work  has  been  rendered  xxilQ 
English  with  an  entire  knowledge  of  the 
original  language,  and  with  a  degree  tiS 
elegance,  which,  from  the  foregoing  spe- 
ciinen»  may  sufEci^tly  be  appreciated. 


iViLT.  V.     i'be  Dmheu  of  La   Valltere,    An  hhiorical  Romance. 

GkNLis.   2  vols.  i2mo. 


By  Madame  Di 


HISTORICAL  romance  is  a  species 
of  composition  which  has  risen  to  much 
greater  favour  and  importa«ce  among 
Dur  Gallic  neighbours  than  among  our- 
telves  ;  a  circumstance  ^hich  might  per- 
haps be  traced  to  that  superior  regard 
for  veracity  which  affords  a  pohat  ^ 


comparison  so  favourable  to  our  nattonal 
character.  We  love  to  keep  truth  and 
falsehood  as  distinct  as  possible  9  benc« 
the  line  of  separation  between  our  plain 
narratives  of  fact  and  setittmental  works 
of  fiction  is  broad  and  conspicuous  { 
whereat  between  the  romantic  hisioriei 
Nn» 
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and  iitstorieai  romaneet  of  the  Fpeiu:h» 
the  boondary  is  narrow,  and  alisiost  in* 
distinguishable.  Far  be  iroih  us  any 
attempt  to  weaken  the  saluury  db^usC 
with  which  these  ambiguoas  productions 
Itaturally  inspire  an  ingenuous  mind  I 

We  shall  however  remark,  that  there 
is  a  considerable  diffesenee  betweea  that 
kind  of  fiction  which  perverts  «nd  fal« 
sifies  history,  and  that  which,  ptasenring 
the  grand  outline  of  facts  inviolaDe»  con- 
tents  itself  with  adding  those  smaller 
touches  and  more  delicate  shades*  which, 
though  they  had  really  existed  in  na« 
ture,  vk>vM  have  sunk  undistinguished 
in  the  broad  colotring  of  the  historical 
canvass.  Yet  it  is  so  difficult  to  keep 
these  minuter  parts  in  due  subordination 
to  the  great  and  important  whole,  that 
even  this  species  of  embellishment  is  lia« 
ble  to  many  and  weighty  objections; 
and  if  the  historian  has  a  good  right  to 
complain  of  the  bolder  fabulist,  the  .bio- 
grapher may  with  equal  justice  arraign 
the  more  timid  one. 

Madame  Genlis  asserts,  that  **  Idstory 
u  very  foMvily  fiUomttdf*  in  the  work 
before  us,  ror,  says  she,  ^  though  we 
liaye  added  muehy  we  have  emitted  mtking," 
This  may  very  probably  be  truej  but 
nothing  is  here  said  of  circumstances' 
glossed  over,  and  characters  misrejsre- 
^nted.  That  of  Lewis,  indeed*  we  iind 
from  the  preface,  that  slie  would  have 
paijited  in  colours  equally  iiattejnng,  had 
she  called  4>er  book  a  history  instead  of 
a  romance,  for  it  bielongs  exclusively 
neither  to  professed  fictions,  nor  to  any 
one  French  writer,  to  extol  the  paternal 
benignity  of  a  bloody  persecutor — the 
piety  of  apries>ledbigot — ^the  decorous 
manners  ot  an  open  adulterei^-the  sen- 
sibility of  the  mpst  selfish,  and  simpli- 
city and  mafrnanimity  of  the  most  arro- 
gant and  vain-glorious  of  mortals.  With 
regard  to  La  Vallicre,  the  gentle  and  re- 
luctant slave  of  an  illicit  passion ;  the 
victim  of  keen  remorse  and  unavailing 
grief— and.  finally  the  votary  of  super- 
stitious austerities  and  fanciful  devotion, 
her  character  needed  few  fictitious  em- 
^Mlishments  to- become  the  heroine  of  a 
French  woman  and  a  catholic.  Little 
more  was  necessary  than  to  give  a  touch- 
ing picture  of  the  piety  and  innocence 
from  "v^idi  she  was. seduced,  and  to 
snake  her  retreat  from  the  courti  "  after 
a  lapse  of  four  years,  durine  wnich  she 
only  experienced  disgust,  bumiliationt 
and  misfortune,''  <<  a  sacrifice,  and  not 
an  exile/ ^     The  leatii&enti  im|aeifled 


on  ber  young  mind  ane  repses^o^  to 
•have  been  those  of  blind  loyalty,  filial 
re^ereace,  and  subaussion  worthy  of  ^ 
Chinese ;  enthusiastic  faith  in  the  religion 
of  her  country,  and  boundless  respect 
for  its  ministers. 

"  She  had,  for  her  mother,  ^t  senti- 
ment inspired  by  nature*  and  perfected  I7 
celigiion,  which  can  be  compared  to  no  oih^r ; 
that  prokkund  Teneration  and  blind  conn- 
dence,  which  nesembles  reli^ous  faith.  Ma- 
demoiselle de  la  Valliere  did  not  require  to 
examine  her  niother*s  opinions,  in  order  to 
adopt  tbem»  but  she  endeavoured  le  com- 
prehend them,  that  she  might  fix  them  the 
more  strongly  in  her  mind. 

•*  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  was  educat- 
ed with  eaual  simplicity  and  care.  She  was 
taught  only  to  think  justly,  and  to  form  her 
conduct  according  to  the  principles  she  had 
imbibed ;  the  holy  scriptures  uneeasixwly 
meditated ;  some  books  of  devotion,  the 
History  of  France,  several  odes  of  Malherbe, 
and  the  trajgrdies  of  the  great  Corneille,  com- 
pleted her  instruction.  She  read  few  work», 
but  those  which  engaged  her  attention  she 
always  re-|ieru8ed.  Her  books  did  noteon- 
tndict  each  others  they  presented  an  uni- 
fbrm  system  of  morality,  and  their  sahuary 
maxims  were  unalterably  eograven  in  her 
memory  aufl  h^r  heart.*' 

It  was  unfortunate  that  notwitbslaad* 
ing  *'  the  wisdom  of  her  edocatUn,''  is 
M.  Genii  s's  opmion,  doubtless,  tlie  best 
possible,  the  first  step  of  this  interesting 
ypun^  lady  should  be  a  false  step.  But 
the  pious  and  infallible  mother  was  now 
dead,  and  with  her,,  it  should  seem*  died 
the  conscience^of  her  daughter. 

The  internal  strt^ggles  of  La  Valliere^ 
during  the  period  ok  her  conneetioii  wit^ 
the  king — her  tenderness*-4ier  rcmoFse-^ 
her  humility,  and  secret  acts  of  benefit 
cence,  are  described  with  that  touching 
eloquence  of  sentiment  which  distin- 
guishes the  works  of  this  accomplished 
writer;  and  the  intrigues  of  a  court  arc 
pourirayed  with  that  lively  accuracy, 
whi^h  personal  knowledge  alone  c^n 
give.  At  length  a  rivMl  appears  on  the 
scene,  and  the  intriguing  and  ambitions 
Montespan  too  soon  obtains  in  the  heart 
of  Lewis  a  decisive  victory  over  the  teup 
der  and  actless  La  Valliere.  She  fiies 
to  the  cloister  ;  the  ever-open  asylum  of 
disappointed  love  and  sullied  fame ;  but 
the  mandate -of  ^e  haughty  despot  quick- 
ly recalls  her  to  a  court  round  which  hef 
heart  still  lingered.  The  aid  of  fictioa 
and  sentiment  are  inyoked  to  conceal 
the  meanness,  and  palliate  the  weakness 
of  their  ill»  advised  return.  The  iriesd- 
>hip  of  the  ki|>g  is  $uj>pQsed  to  bav^  coa- 
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soled  her  m  some  deme  for  the  irre^ 
trievable  loss  of  his  love ;  bat,  after  a 
tmie»  disaj^omcmenty  as  usualy  opens 
the  door  to  deyotion;  that  passion  to 
which  the  leavings  of  every  i^thcr  are 
considered  as  a  worthy  offering.  The  ac- 
complishment of  a  dreaiii,  which  borders 
on  the  miraculous,  raises  her  enthusiasm 
to  the  highest  pitch;  she  probationary 
months  prescribed  by  Bossuet  pass  avrdj 
in  a  rapid  succession  of  keen-contending 
emotion ;  religion  gains  a  final  victory 
over  theremainsof  guilty  passion,  height- 
ened, says  the  fiction  of  our  author*  by 
the  renewed  tenderness  of  Lewi^,  vrho 
offers  to  sacrifice  Mootespan ;  and  at  the 
age  of  eight  and  twenty,  the  beautiful 
duchess  &  la  Valiiere  finally  buries  ber-^ 
self  in  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites. 
AU  the  pomp  of  religion  gives  solemnity 
to  this  closing  scene,  and  the  perfect 
tranquillity  and  happiness  of  the  duch^ 
ess,  when  penitence  has  restored  her  soul 
to  its  pristine  purity,  is  described  in  the 
same  forcible  and  affecting  manner  as 
her  former  agiuted  and  wretched  sute, 
while  conscience  vainly  warred  with 
love.  It  must  be  confessed  that,  on  a 
certain  system,  it  is  impossible  to  write 
die  memmrs  of  a  frail  lady  in  a  manner 
more  edifying.  A  person  of  a  different 
habit  of  tntnking,  however,  might  per- 
bajM  sav,  that  a  system  of  education, 
which»  oy  teaching  one  fallible  being  to 
rely  entirely  oo  we  guidance  43f  au- 
other»  which 
*'  Enfeebles  all  internal  strength  of  thought,** 


of  self-government,  is  one  merely  adapt« 
ed  to  the  direction  of  infancy  |  and  that 
a  form  of  religion,  whose  chief  use  is  to 
HU  the  void  left  by  the  disappointment 
of  criminal  passions,  "  by  occupying 
and  exulting  the  imagination,  and  ele* 
vatiiig  the  soul,"  is  only  useful  to  our 
second  childhood;  while  both  leave  tlie 
active,  important  zenith  of  our  day,  un- 
guarded, unsupported,  exposed  to  every 
evil  suggestion  from  within,  and  every 
artful  seduction  from  withotit;  and  that 
a  decayed  court -veteran  amusing  her 
joyless  age  in  innocent  retirement,  by 
the  perusal  of  histories  and  romances* 
and  the  duchess  de  la  Valliere  so^thmg 
to  rest  her  ill-starred  passion  in  the  re«* 
series  of  amorous  devotion,  or  expiating ' 
her  past  irregularities  by  £uts  and  sacra<^ 
roents,  and  Ave  Marys,  if  equally  happy^ 
may  be  equ'^lly  commendable.  But  Ma* 
dame  Genlis  would  shudder  with  horror 
at  notions  approaching  what  she  now 
contemptuously  c9Us /XUatcphy.* 

The  disgraceful  ignorance  of  the  tran'- 
dator  of  many  very  common  French 
words  and  idioms,  has  not  only  touUy 
obscured  the  graces  of  the  original,  but 
rendered  several  sentences  aknost  unin- 
telligible, and  produced  some  curious 
blunders.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that 
Benserade^c^T-'ecy^the  king's  letter,"  a 
billet  doux  to  La  VallieTe»  **  or,  to  speak 
more  correctfy^  rendered  it  much  worse  by 
the  substitution  of  some  npiritiud  piratrtf 
and  brilliant  sallies,  for  the  language  of 
sentiment/' 


asd  renders  a  person  unequal  to  the  task 


Art.  VI,     jluhrct^ :  a  Novel. 

AS  a  vehicle  of  moral  precepts,  we 
cannot  speak  too  highly  of  this  work, 
and  yet  the  instruction  to  be  derived  iVom 
jiiem  is  eminently  weakened  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  principal  character.  Aubrey 
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Brf  R.  C  Dallas,  Esq. 

is  represented  as  tlie.most  amiable  of 
men ;  affectionate  as  a  father  and  a  hus- 
band, generous  as  a  friend,  and  endued 
with  the  highest  sense  of  honour  as  a 
man.    Aubrey,  who  has  been  compelled 


•  Under  what  atis)Mce8  the  present  work  was  composed,  we  are  ciwious  to  know.  Lon- 
don  is  the  date  of  the  French  I'dition  ;  but  we  have  bivn  informed,  that  iis  author  is  now  iii 
bigh  favour  at  ihe  French  imjieria!  court:  if  so,  it  nflbrds  a  most  melancholy  omen  of  the 
new  state  of  things,  that  she  who  once  aimed  the  whole  artillery  of  her  genius  nj^ainst  mo- 
nastic establishments,  in   the  exquisitely  jjalhctic  story  of  Cccile,  should  now  sanction 

with  her  applause  the  81    *'*  *      '^  '  .     -^   i  *  •    •  i      r  .i 

tent,  bat  ot  the  hopes  i 


with  her  applause  the  sacrifice,  not  only  of  ihe  rrgrets.of  the  gnihy  and  sighs  of  the  peni- 
tent, bat  ot  the  hopes  of  the  young,  tnc  future  usefulneys  and  enjoyment  of  tlie  innoeont 
snd  the  blooming,  to  the  gloom  and  indolence,  Uie  peitv  observances,  and  miserable  funa- 
licisin»  of  a  cloister.    That  she  who  in  her  *'  Veillecs  du  Iblutcau"  sin.  a 


'  strcuuously  cadeavoure<l 
by  the  communication  of  useful  knowledge  and  rational  idc^s  to  fre^*  the  youu^  mind  from 
viperstitions  fears  and  vulgar  errors,  shouid  no\»r  civcu  <!.irc  io  commend  that  ignorance  of 
die  laws  of  nature  anrl  common  sense  to  which  live  women  of  former  times  were  aban^ 
(ioned,  and  veiy  clearly  jnsinuate  tliat  it  is  rather  a  sign  of  grace  to  be  afraid  of  appa- 
xiiionsj  is  most  sincerely  iq  be  lamented. 
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to  sell  all  his  paintings  in  order  to  cxtri* 
cate  hiDiself  Irom  the  diRiculties  into 
vrhlch  bis  cxtravag^icc  had  plunged  hini» 
sets  off  to  take  possession  of  a  curacy  of 
a  hundred  pounds  a  year  in  h'u  own  couch 
and  four 9  a  post-chaise  and  pair  following 
behuid  !  Just  escaped  from  the  fangs  of 
his  creditors,  he  goes  on  in  the  same  uni- 
form  course  of  extravagance,  perpetiially 
plunging  his  fancily  intol'rcsh  difficulties, 
snd  at  last  sinking  with  thec^  mto  the  low- 
est abyss  of  penury.  Too  much  interest 
is  (hrown  over  such  a  character  for  the 
advancement  of  morality  :  fine  feelings 
T^Msl  not  be  admitted  as  an  excuse  tor 
faulty  conduct,  nor  preceptive  morality 
be  substituted  for  pmcticiil.  In  tvery 
respect^  except  a  systematic  excess  oi  ex* 
jpenditure  beyond  income,  which  is  extra- 
▼:^nce  in  its  strictest  sense,  Aubrey  is 
a  perfect  character:  but  these  general 
penecttolis  are  too  well  calculated  to  ex- 
tenuate the  individual  exception.  Some 
iirt  is  emplo}'ed  in  parrying  off  our  just 
censure  for  his  criminal  imprudences  by 
cftciting  commisenttion  for  iiis  misfor* 
tunes.  Wc  should  have  said  less  upon 
this  pervading  error  of  th«  novel  if  Mr. 
iDaHas  had  not  rather  prided  himself  on 
its  moral  tendency  ^  in  his  dedication  of 
it  tb  M.  Bertrand  de  Mojeville,  he  says 
<  I  should  pl-obably  not  have  thought  of 
presenting  a  noi^el  to  you  had  not  the 
progress  of  its  subject  (the  s^ycr^  trial 
of  principle  in  adversity)  brought  to  my 
mind  the  wonderful  resignation  and  pru- 
dence of  every  class  of  the  emigrants 
from  France.  In  describing  the  difficulty 
of  submitting  to  the  reverses  of  fortune, 
I  recollected  their  accommodating  their 
desires  and  w.Tnts  to  their  means.  Those 
who  had  once  lived  in  the  highest  style 
ctf  magnificence,  having  saved  some  lit- 
tle portion  of  tlicir  property,  retrenching 
4!very  superfluity,  &:c.  &c.'  Now  it  was 
impossible  not  to  feel  the  total  iniipplica- 
bility  of  Aul7TCy*s  character  to  this  con- 
<Jlict  I  to  accommodate  his  means  to  his 
<Iesh*es  was  the  last  lesson  he  learnt,  and 
if  he  letretnched  any  superfluity,  it  was 
not  till  after  he  had  exluiusted,  not  only 
all  his  money,  but  all  his  credit. 

Asa  specimen  of  the  style,  however, 
for  no  other  part  of  t)je  merit  of  a  novel 
can  be  judged  of  by  a  specimen,  wc 
shall  quote  tlie  following  sentences : 

*'  Dr.  Scarle  bad  led  a  life  whirh  tl>e 
ivcirld  hnd  suftcred  lo  pass  viihout  rt-pruacli, 
and  wl'.ich  be  could  himself  contemplaic 
\\i\X\  satisi'action.  Hii  md»>}icudcuce,  his  cha- 


rity, the  (^endentes  of  his  manners,  an(]  hft 
ncuitrality  m  pnliiics,  or  mthef  his  bincerity* 
which  rxahoi  him  abuvo  j>any,  und  Q9%* 
vhuH'd  men  of  dift'creui  oinmon*,  ^iiai  he  was 
solely  ii'.fhienced  by  1  nun  ai.d  general  jpod, 
had  cf)nc-iliated  ihc  ?3;ood  will  of  all  j  and  ihe 
ronscioiisncss  of  ha^  ins;  performed  nis  duties 
to  the  Ix^st  t)f  his  ;(hUiiy,  of  h<i>'ing  l)cfriend- 
cd  thi'  |>ow,  nnd-of  having  set  at7  cxanipk  to 
the  ricli,  left  ium  at  peace  with  bis  own 
mind.  The  early  mastery  of  Ihs  pasnoni, 
and  his  tcu)|>cr»ncc  m  the  enjoyment  of  the 
^ood  thinjRof  iliis  world,  ha<l  prei^erved  him 
irom  hodily  f^udi-rinfcs  ;  a:)d  his  approach  to 
tliC-  rrnr.inati(»n  of  his  life  was  the  gentle  wro- 
p:re;s  of  nnthvvarted  nature,  llib  fac-ullic* 
were  in  tlieir  wane,  his  frame  wns  cnfechlcd, 
hut  the  i*rave  had  no  terrors  for  him.  and  he 
\va«  descend ing  lo  it  with  ease  and  cheerful- 
ness. Ir  was  not  till  hb  voire  became  iiKM'^ 
dible,  and  his  attention iwaTeriiig,  that  beeiH 
tlrely  resigned  Uis  pulpit ;  and  taking  theaJ-^ 
vice  of  his  friends,  g^vc  up  his  reniaioing 
years  to  repose  of  body  anil  uf  mind.  Ilis 
unrlcrslandiiig,  which  had  been  endowed 
with  excellent  powers,  still  possessed  a  great 
degree  of  its  elasticity,  and  nis  converMtibn, 
though  uneipial,  retained  n  sufficient  clrann 
to  attract  both  old  and  yming,  so  that  he  eon- 
tiitued  to  have  Mliat' coaipany' he  chose, 
wh«n)c\  er  he  ^pleaiiMl*  At  the  tinnn  he  'be^ 
curoc  acnuainied  \vith  ^Ir«  Cim'jier  }rf 
means  of  nis  nephew,  as  we  liai'c  seen,  l>c 
was  turned  of  sixty;  but  the  vigour  of  hi* 
constitution  was  unimpaired,  he  was  acii^i: 
in  the  e>:cTcisc  of  his  facuhies,  his  pre.'»ching 
and  his  pracilee  were  consistent,  and  Vt-liile 
these  endeared  hiui  to  the  poor,  his  ftmttnc 
and  his  nianoeis  ensured  him  wcteomeMiMng 
die  rich." 

The  best  part  of  this  novel  is  the  his- 
tory of  Mr.  Cowper :  the  mterest  of  tliis 
episode  hurries  the  render  away,  and  it 
requires  the  tearless  eye  of  a  stern  critic 
to  detect  its  incongruities  and  impro- 
b;tbilities-  With  tliC  old  story  in  our 
recoilcccion,  we  shall  not  pick  the  chuff 
from  the  wheat.  The  cliaracter  of 
Cowper  is  consistent  and  well  dniwn ; 
his  love  with  Fanny  Ross,  his  mRniage, 
iind  his  desertion  oi  her,  form  alto^^cther 
»  most  simple  and  piithetic  tale ;  there  is 
too  much  of  contrivance,  ho\revcr,  in 
the  coincidence  of  her  funer;tl  and  his 
return  to  n  broken- hearted  wife  ;  the  in- 
terest of  the  story  is  weakened  by  thii 
violent  interruption  of  its  simplicity. 

The  character  of  Sensitive  is  deline- 
ated with  spirit ;  and  if  we  may  return 
from  tlie  last  to  the  iirst  pages,  we  shall 
say  that  the  narrative  of  Aubrey's  love 
with  Emily,  and  of  the  circumstances 
which  more  immediately  led  to  hts  mar- 
riage  with  this  tstim^ble  acd  accom- 
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pilsbed  wofnftn,  Is  very  interesting;  it 
has  all  the  air  of  romance,  without  any 
gross  violation  of  the  pixDbabilitlcs  of 
real  life. 

We  arc  inclined  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Dallas  is  not  incapable  of  writing  a  good 
novel  \  but  he  must  lay  down  the  ^uhoU 
of  bis  plan  before  be  begins,  and  not 
trust  to  his  good  genius  at  the  momenc» 


for  the  e«ric:tteh  cffcis  befafw^m  dWi 
ficulties  into  which  he  hss  incautiously 
led  him. 

Aubrey  will  not  do  him  discredit  \  we 
have  noticed  its  most  prominent  fault% 
and  it  seems  not  a  little  unf^irtthlMty  for 
its  cxcellencest  we  must  ttist  to  tfao 
work*  * 


Art.  VII.    The  Modem  GrisefJa ;  a  TaU.    By  Mhs  EDG^TORtH,  8vo.  pp,  l^O,. 


THE  modern  Grisclda  is  the  exact  op- 
posiic  of  the  ancient  one.  Possessed  of 
youth,  beauty,  wit,  and  every  fashiona* 
ble  nccomplisiiment,  she  imagines  herself 
cntitlfrd  to  rule  with  absolute  command 
a  husband  who  adores  her.  At  first  her 
imperious  disposition  only  manifests  it- 
self in  a  restless  and  captious  fear  of  not 
being  sufficiently  beloved ;  in  a  jealousy 
of  every  person  and  thing  capable  of 
diverting,  for  a  moment,  the  attention  of 
her  husband,  or  affording  him  the  slight- 
est  pleasure  of  which  she  is  not  the 
source.  By  degrees,  "  this  monopoli- 
sing humour*'  meeting  with  no  opposi- 
lioii,  encreases  to  absolute  tyranny--dis- 
pures  ensue,  and  her  husband's  assertion 
of  his  own  irec  agency  is  resented  some- 
times by  reproaches,  sometimes  by  sullen 
silence.  Griselda  gradually  loses  the 
power  she  has  abused  ;  as  a  last  and  only 
expedient  for  recovering  her  past  ascen- 
dancy, and  reducing  her  ill  fated  pait- 
ner  to  complete  submission  for  the  future 
she  proposes  a  separation,  little  thinking 
that  the  man  whom  she  still  "  loves  bet- 
ter than  any  tiling  in  the  world,  except 
power,"  can  ever  bear  to  live  without 
her.  No  conciliatory  offers,  however^ 
ensue  on  his  side,  his  love  was  irrecover- 
ably gone,  pride  and  a  delusive  hope  of 
final  victory,  preclude  all  submissions  on 
hers,  and  at  length  they  part— for  ever. 
Such  is  the  outline  of  this  little  tale — to 
say  that  it  is  filled  up  with  sprightliness, 
with  grace,  with  brilliancy  of  wit,  and 
richness  of  simile  and  allusion,  is  only 
to  say  that  it  is  Miss  Edgworth's,  and 
that  it  is  worthy  of  its  author.  One 
thing,  however,  struck  us  as  unworthy 
of  Miss  Edgworth,  and  very  unlike  the 
general  strain  of  her  writinj^s.  In  se- 
veral passages  of  the  tale  before  us,  her 
own  sex  are  treated  with  harshness,  and 
we  think  witli  injustice.  Mrs.  Granby, 
a  most  amiable  and  complying  wife,  who 
serves  as  a  foil  to  Mrs.  Bolinbroke,  the 
heroine  of  the  story,  incurs  fier  ill  will 


by  gaining  the  esteem  of  Mr,  BcSiOf 
broke,  and  the  admiration  of  a  company 
where  she  had  attempted,  preposterously 
enough,  to  turn  her  into  ridicule:  Gri- 
selda is  at  length  provoked  to  aim  at  the 
unoffending  lady  a  gross  and  palpaUe 
sarcasm.  **^  Emma,"  continues  the  nar- 
rative, '*  was  at  length  awakened  to  the 
perception  of  her  friend's  envy  and  jea- 
lousy; but 

••  She  mild  forgave  the  failing  of  her  sex." 

Surely  had  any  male  writer  of  this  en  - 
lightened  age  brought  so  foul  an  accusa- 
tion as  that  of  a  general  propensity  to 
envy,  against  the  female  sex,  all  women 
of  generous  dispositions  and  cultivated 
minds  would  have  felt  themselves  justly 
hurt  at  the  charge,  as  illiberal  and  un- 
founded ;  wliat  then  must  be  their  feel- 
ings when  Tifemdlej  of  high  literary  repu- 
tation, and  endowed  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree with  the  power  of  pourtraying  cha- 
racter, and  revealing  the  human  heart* 
wantonly  and  apparently  without  being 
aware  of  its  helnousness,  alludes  to  this 
odious  vice  as  an  acknowledged  failing 
of  the  sex,  which  has  tlie  honour  to 
reckon  herself  among  its  numbers !  By 
the  quotation  from  milton,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  given  as  the  moral  of  the 
tale,  the  ladies,  we  apprehend,  will  feel 
themselves  almost  as  much  aggrieved. 

—•*  Tlins  shall  it  bpfall 

Tliin  who  to  worth  in  woman  overtrustiiig 
Lets  her  will  rule  ;  restraiut  she  will  not 

brook. 
And  left  to  herself,  if  evil  thence  ensue, 
^he  first  his  weak  indulgence  will  accuse.** 

Surely  it  is  ungraceful  in  a  woman 
to  take  arms  against  the  liberties  of  the 
sisterhood  I 

Several  apt  and  orieinal  similies  eMb* 
hellish  this  tale,  we  sliall  cite  two. 

"  GriscMa  excites  envy,  and  though  tlic 
may  not  have  more  faults  than  her  nel(^ 
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ionnt  they  ate  moird  noticed,  because  thef 
are  in  the  full  light  of  prosperity.  Did  you 
cfver  remark  the  number  of  mots  that  swarm 
in  a  single  ray  of  Ugbt»  coming  through  a 
shutter  of  a  darkened  room  ?  there  are  not 
sikore  mots  in  that  spot  than  in  any  other 
pav|  of  the  room,  but  the  sun-beams  show 
than  jnoie  distinctly.  The  dust  that  lives 
in  snug  obscurity,  should  consider  this*  and 
bave  mercy  upon  its  fellow  dnst." 

*«  Who  ever  has  seen  a  balloon — ^The  read- 
er, however  impatient,  must  listen  to  this 
allusion— 'Whoever  has  seen  a  balloon,  may 
bave  ob.<:erved^  that  in  its  flaccid  state  it  can 
l»e  folded  and  unfolded  with  the  greatestej^e« 


and  it  is  manageable  even  by  a  child;  but 
when  once  filled^  the  force  of  multitude 
cannot  restrain,  nor  the  art  of  man  direct  its 
course.  Such  is  the  human  mind— so  tract- 
able before,  so  ungovernable  after  it  fills  with 
Ksssion  :  Hy  slow  decrees,  unnoticed  by  our 
eroine,  the  bafloon  had  been  fiilins*  It  was 
full ;  but  it  was  vet  held  down  by  strong 
cords :  it  remained  with  her  to  out  ornut  (a 
cut  them.'* 

Miss  Edgworth  seems  to  confess  that 
she  has  in  some  degree,  imitated^  *'  Tho 
Art  of  Tormenting.'* 
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CHAPTER  X. 

POETRY. 

THEpoetkal  productions  of  the  last  year  are  neither  very  nuincnms,  nor,  -mdi 
g  few  ezceptioosy  very  ig)|)orrsMH'.  Common  tenatf  exptened  with  propriety  Iq 
easy  verve,  from  its  frequent  rqsetitiony  has  lost  the  power  of  pleasing;  but  the 
^eposterous  noveldes  and  barbarisms  of  langnager^with  the  affectati<m  of  senti* 
mexMHind  fine  feelingSi  which  characterize  the  works  of  our  modem  minor  poetif 
excite  a  disgost  £ir  more  mtoleraUe  than  the  honest  dullness  which  they  hxm  silt 
perseded.  In  our  wearisome  progress  through  the  books  ixHiich  are  noticed  in  the 
present  chapter,  it  was  no  small  relief  to  meet  with  Cpl.  Mercer's  voltime  of  ek- 
gant  and  interesting  poems,  and  the  bright  promise  of  £iitare  excellence  displayed 
by  Cap.  Elton :  sack  works  are  not  only  honourable  to  the  authors,  and  worthy  of 
notice  for  their  intrinsic  merit,  but  reflect  credit  on  the  British  army  itself,  and  may 
be  of  tnesdmable  value  in  fostering  the  spirit  of  literature  in  a  profession  which,  by 
situation,  is  peculiarly  qualified  to  adorn  the  country  which  it  defends,  ^  Mr.  Hud* 
desford's  Wiccamical  Chaplet,  and  Mr.  Spencer's  Year  of  Sorrow  are  also  worthy 
of  commendation:  the  litter  for  its  pathos ;  the  former  for  its  humouTp  It  is  how* 
ever  to  Mr.  Wakcr  Scott  that  the  poetry  of  the  present  year  is  the  most  deeply  in* 
debted :  his  edition  of  Sir  Tristram,  the  celebrated  production  of  the  bard  of  Ercd* 
floune,  displays  a  most  accurate  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  literary  an- 
equities  of  Britam  (  and  his  own  ^  Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel''  has  raised  him  to  a 
permanent  rai^  among  the  classical  poets  of  his  country. 

A«T.  I;  Sir  Truiram  ;  a  metrUd  Rommut  ^ftht  ihtrtumA  Ceahuy.  By  Thomas  «# 
BacicnouNC,  cdUdthe  JUymtr.  £(£uJ/rom  the Aucluakck  MS.  hj  WALTsa  Scott. 
Svo.  pp.  500. 

Oh !  long  shall  Scotland  sound -with  Rymoui's    arm  was  dried  up  in  the  attempt.    Or  Ts 

nan^e,  he  \xx  the  cavern  under  the  roots  of  the 

For  in  an  unknown  cave  the  seer  shafi  bide,    hazel-tree,  on  Craip  y  Dinas,  where  kinr 

tV-adiSthrS2Sdsofc^rn«^  *^^^^P  **^  *  ^^""^^  •  ^^^''  t?^^'  outward  ; 

'llifcrk^Xn^r  ^  ^^5n;  one  »«  armour,  his  sword  and 

Sljall  rouse  the  prophet  from  his  tranced  sieep^  «hjeld  and  spear  by  him,  ready  to  be 

yii  h^rp  shall  ring  with  woe,  and  all  the  taken  up  whenever  the  Black  Eagle  and 

land  shall  waep.       pimlay's  Wallace,  the  Golden  Eagle  shall  go  to  war,  and 

IF  this  hiding-place  could  be  disco-  make  the  earth  tremble  with  their  affrays 

Tcred,  i^any  are  the  curious  points  of  fo  **^,*^  ca^«^  »|»aU  be  shaken,  and 

histvy  and  rpm^we  which  True  Tho-  «^«  ^^e"  ""g*  and  the  sleepers  be  awafc. 

mafi  could  riucadate.    1$  he  one  of  ibe  ^^^  and  come  forth  ?    Till,  however, 

seven  men  luho.  skep*  and  have  long  we  prophet  of  Erceldoune  can  be  found, 

slept,  in  a  den  under  the  cliff  of  Ocean,  "^^  ^^  ^7  g>ve  an  account  of  himself, 

in    *e    uttermost   parts  of  Germany,  v«  ™«st  ^  contented  with  such  of  his 

where  there  is  snow  all  the  summer  time,  works  as  remain,  and  such  scanty  in- 

^nd  in  the  winter,  though  men  seethe  light  formation  respecting    him    as  can  be 

of  the  sun,  yet  the  sun  is  not  seen?  AU  g^aned  from  old  authors  and  contem^ 

men  may  see  them  there  \  th^y  are  sound  porary  records.    He  has  been  peculiarly 

ID  body ;  tiheir  colour  is  not  changed ;  fortunate,  to  remain  for  so  many  centut 

neither  do  their  garments  wax  old,  and  ""  *«  favourite  of  his  countrymen,  and 

therefore  the  people  have  them  in  great  to  .have  hw  genuine  remains  cflacidated, 

worship  nnd   reverence.      A  covetous  by  an  edrtor  so  eminently  quali^edibr 

frretch  once  attejnH>ted  to  strip' one  of  the  ta«^>  by  his  peeohar  taste  and  talents 

them  f4  his  Uoatbing^  and  hi>  i;npiotis  *^*  erudition. 
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Thomas  the  Rhymer  flourished*  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury :  by  a  deed  of  gift  of  his  sons,  it  is 
certain  that  he  died  before  1299.  If  Henry 
the  minstrel  is  to  be  credited,  he  was  liv^ 
ing  three  years  before  that  time ;  and» 
as  age  seems  essential  to  the  prophetic 
character,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred,  that 
ke  was  bom  early  in  the  century.  Some 
of  his  supposed  predictions  are  founded 
apparently  on  meteorological  observii- 
tions ;  and  Mr.  Scott  hints,  that  he  may 
perhaps  have  been  thought  a  prophet, 
because  he  was  weather-wise.  He  was 
a  man  of  considerable  rank* 

Tristram,  or  according  to  the  Celtic 
orthography  of  his  name,  Trystan  the 
tmimltuoutf  is  recognized  by  the  Welsh 
tnads.  He  is  one  of  the  three  heralds  of 
Britain,  superior  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  war ;  one  of  the  three  diademed 
princes  of  Britain,  of  the  three  mighty 
swineherds,  of  the  three  stubborn  chiefs 
whom  none  could  turn  from  their  pur- 
pose, and  of  the  three  faithful  lovers. 
Mr.  Owen  has  supplied  a  singular  dia* 
logue  between  Trystan  and  Gwalzmai, 
with  tlie  golden  tongue,  tlie  Gavain  of 
romance,  when  the  former  had  left  the 
court  of  Arthur  in  disgust,  and  all  other 
attempts  to  make  him  return  had  failed. 
It  is  certain  that  the  story  of  Tristram, 
be  it  in  the  main  history  or  romance,  is 
originally  British,  as  almost  all  the 
names  which  occur  in  it  are  of  genuine 
British  origin.  Neither  the  present  ro- 
mance, nor  the  old  French  poems  on  .the 
same  subject,  connect  him  with  Arthur: 
the  Welsh  poem  however  must  be  admit- 
ted as  valid  authority;  it  resembles, 
in  its  manner,  the  poems  of  Llywarc 
Hen,  who  was  contemporary  with  Ar- 
thur himself. 

«  There  occurs  here  an  interesting 
point  of  discussion.  Thomas  of  ErceH 
doune,  himself  probably  of  Saxon  ori- 
gin,  wrote  in  the  EngUs^  or  English  lan- 

fuage ;  yet  the  subject  he  chose  to  cele- 
rate  was  the  history  of  a  British  chief- 
tain. This,  in  a  general  point  of  view, 
is  not  surprising.  The  invaders  have, 
in  every  country,  adopted,  sooner  or 
later,  the  ttaditioni),  sometimes  even  the 
genealogies,  of  the  original  inhabitants; 
while  they  have  forgotten,  after  a  few 
generations,  those  of  tne  country  of  their 
forefathers.  One  reason  seems  to  be, 
that  trifdition  depends  upcin  lo^ity. 
The  scene  of  a  celebrated  battle,  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  tower,  the  <*  historic 
stone"  over  the  grave  of  a  hero,  the  hill 
and  the  valley  iiwabited  of  old  by  a  par- 


ticular tribe,  remind  posterity  of  eventi 
which  are  sometimes  recorded  in  their 
very  names.  Even  a  race  of  strangers, 
when  the  lapse  of  years  has  induced 
them  no  longer  to  account  themselves 
such,  welcome  any  fiction  by  which  tbef 
can  associate  their  ancestors  with  tbe 
scenes  in  which  they  themselves  live,  as 
transplanted  trees  pnish  forth  every  fibre 
that  may  connect  them  with  the  soil  to 
wh'ch  they  are  transferred.  Thuseverf 
tradition  failed  among  the  Saxons^w^iich 
related  to  their  former  habitations  on  the 
Elbe ;  the  Normans  forgot,  not  merelf 
their  ancient  dwellings  m  Scandinavia, 
but  even  their  Ncustrian  possessions^ 
and  both  adopted,  with  greedy  ardour, 
the  fabulous  history  of  Arthur  and  his 
chivalry,  in  preference  to  the  better  au- 
thenticated and  more  splendid  atchieve- 
ments  of  Hengist,  or  of  Rolf  Gangr,  the 
conqueror  of  Normandy.'' 

It  has  been  proved  by  the  Abbe  de  la 
Rue  that  die  earliest  French  romances 
were  composed,  not  for  the  French,  but 
for  the  Anglo-Norman  monarchs.  This 
accounts  for  their  choice  of  the  heroes 
of  the  round  table.  In  process  of  time, 
when  Normandy  was  acquired  by  tht 
kings  of  France,  the  minstrel  chose  tbe 
more  acceptable  subject  of  Charlemagne 
and  his  Paladins.  The  story  of  Tris- 
tram was  popular  in  France  befbre  tbe 
date  of  'I^homas  of  Erceldoune's  work. 
The  question,  whether  he  tianslfited  his 
poem  from  some  of  those  which  were 
current  in  the  romance  language,  or  se- 
ferred  to  the  original  British  authorities, 
from  which  the  story  had  been  versified 
by  the  French  minstrels,  leads  to  a  verj 
cnriotts  inquiry,  in  which  new  light  is 
thrown  upon  tfie  history  of  English  li- 
terature. 

.  **  For  ages  after  the  aFnval  of  Hengist  and 
Horsa,  the  whole  western  coast  of  Britain  was 
possessed  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  en- 
gaged in  constant  war  with  the  Saxons ;  the 
slow  but  still  increaoifts  ^e  of  whose  riclo- 
ries  atill  Dressed  onward  from  the  east.  The 
western  Britons  were,  onfoRnnaiely  for  them* 
selves,  split  into  innumerable  petty  sovereign- 
ties ;  but  we  can  dtstinsrnish  four  grand  and 
general  divisions.  Isl,  The  county  of  Corn- 
wall, and  part  of  Devonshire,  retained  its  b- 
depcndcnce,  in  the  south-west  extremity  of 
the  island.  Sdly,  Modefu  Wales  war  often 
united  under  one  king,  ddiy,  Lancashire  and 
Cumberland  formed  the  kingdom  Of  the 
Gumraig  Britons,  which  extended  north- 
ward to  So] way  firth,  which  is:  now  the 
bordeis  pf  3ootIand.  4thly,  Bevond  the  Scot- 
tish border  lay  the  J^ingdom  or  Strathdwyd* 
including,  psobably,  all  the  western  part  of 
Scotland,  havwM  the  Solwi^  Firth  ■mFiiUi 
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f»rCly<le.  "V^lth  the  rnhnViUmU  of  the  Hiji^h-' 
bjids,  we  have,  at  present,  no  coucera.  1  his 
VL'stem  division  of  ihe  island  being  peopled 
by  tribcj  of  a  kindred  origin  and  language,  it 
ii  natural  to  conceive,  even  were  the  fact 
dubious,  that  the  sam^:  traditions  and  histo- 
ries were  current  amons  their  tribes.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  modern  vVelch  are  as  well 
versed  in  the  ikoetry  «f  tlie  Cuniraii;  and  the 
^irathclwyd  Britons,  as  in  tliat  of  their  na- 
tive bards;  and  it  is  chiefly  from  them  that  we 
Icam  the  obiicure  contentions  which  these 
north-western  Britoos  maintained  against  the 
Saxon  invaders.  The  disputed  frontier,  in- 
stead of  extending  across  the  island,  as  the 
more  modern  division  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, appears  to  have  run  longitudinally,  from  mas  the  Rhymer  collected  the  materiak  for 
north  to  south,  in  an  irregular  line,  begin-  his  impressive  tale  of  Hir  Trittrem,  The 
' story,  although  it  had  already  penetrated  into 


wick  as  the  Joyeiite  Garde,  the  stTonsc  hoU 
of  the  renowned  Sir  Lanncelot.  In  the.  day* 
ofFroissart,  the  mountains  of  Cumberland 
were  still  called  Wales  ;  and  he  mentions 
Carlisle  (so  famous  in  romantic  son^  as  a 
••  citv  beloved  of  King  Arthur."  Kven  ac 
this  clay,  the  Celtic  traditions  of  the  Border 
are  not  entirely  oblitcmted  §,  and  we  may, 
therefore,  rc;isonably  conclude,  that  in  the 
middle  of  tlie  iJih  century  they  flonrishodin 
full  vigour. 

"  If  the  reader  casts  his  eye  upon  the  ma|>, 
he  will  sec  that  Erceldotmeis  situated  on  tlie 
borders  of  the  ancient  British  kingdom  of 
Strathclwyd  ;  and  1  think  we  may  be  auth«>- 
rir^ctl  to  conclude,  that  in  that  countrv,Tho- 


tiioff  at  the  mountain.^  of  Cumberland,  in- 
cludiug  the  high  grounds  of  Liddei»dale  acul 
Tcviotdale,  together  with  Ettrick  forest  and 
I'weeddale  ;  thus  connecting  a  long  tract  of 
mountainous  country  with  the  head  of  Clydes- 
dale, the  district  which  gave  name  to  the  pet- 
ty kingdom.  *  In  this  strong  and  defensible 
country,  the  natives  were  lung  able  to  main- 
Clin  tbeir  ground.  About  850  the  union  of 
Scots  and  ricts  enableU  Kenneth  and  his  suc- 
cessors to  attack,  and,  by  degrees,  totally  to 
subdue  the  hitherto  independent  kingrloms  of 
Strathclwyd  and  Cumbria.  But,  although 
they  w,ere  thus  made  to  constitute  an  integral 
part  of  what  has  since  been  cailed  Scotland, 
It  is  reasonable  lo  conclude,  that  their  man- 
ners and  customs  continued,  for  a  long  time, 
to  announce  their  British  descent,  in  these 
districts  had  flourished  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished British  bards ;  and  they  had  wit- 
nessed many  of  the  memorable  events  which 
decided  the  fate  of  the  islandf.  It  must  be 
supposed  that  the  fuvoiirite  tniditions  of  Ar- 
thur and  his  knights  retained  their  ground 
for  a  length  of  time,  among  a  ]>eoplc  thus 
descended.  Accordingly,  the  scene  of  many 
of  their  exploits  i^  laid  in  this  frontier  coun- 
try ;  Bamborough  castte  being  pointed  out 
as  the  castle  Orgeillous  of  romance,  and  Ber- 


France,  mutt  have  been  presen'ed  ru  a  more 
pure  and  authentic  state,  by  a  people  wlio» 
perhaps,  liad  hardly  ceased  to  speak  the  Uu- 
guage  of  the  hero." 

Thus  far  there  is  only  strong  presaxnp- 
tion ;  but  fortunately  there  exist  tviro  frag- 
ments of  h  French  metrical  romance  upoa 
this  subject*  which  corresponds  accurately 
with  the  story  as  related  by  rhomas»  aod 
refers  expressly  to  him  as  the  best  autho« 
rtty  upon  the  subject.  The  proofs  are  too 
minute  to  be  entered  into  by  us,  but  they 
are  conclusive:  it  fi>Ilows  that  the  first  clas- 
sical EngUsh  romance  was  written  in  Scot- 
land, and  that  oar  language  received  the 
first  rudiments  of  improvement  in  the 
very  corner  where  it  now  exists  in  its 
most  debased  state* 

Mr.  Ellis  has  shewn  that  the  English  lan- 
guage grew  up  as  a  kind  of  lingua  frauca 
between  the  Normans  and  the  Saxons. 
This  dialect  had  not  assumed  a  shape  fit 
for  tlie  purposes  of  the  poet  till  the  rei^U 
of  Henry  III.,  and  even  then  it  is  proba- 
ble that  if  any  English  poetry  existed»  it 


•  The  vestiges  of  a  huge  ditch  may  be  traced  from  the  junction  of  the  Gala  and  the 
Tweed,  and  running  thence  south-westward  through  the  unper  part  of  Roxburghshire,  and 
into  Liddesdale.  It  is  called  the  Cat-Ilad  or  Cat-rail,  mid  na&  certainly  been  a  landmark  be- 
twixt the  Gothic  invaders,  who  possessed  the  lower  country,  and  the  indir^enous  Cells,  who 
were  driven  to  the  mountains.  Tradition  says,  that  it  was  dug  to  divide  the  Pights  and  Bretis^ 
i.  e.  Pictft  and  Britons. 

i*  Of  the  former  was  Merdwinn  Wyllt,  or  Merlin  the  Savage,  who  inhabited  the  woods' 
of  Tweedale,  and  was  buried  at  Druromelziar  (Tumulu$  Meri'mi).  near  Peebles;  also 
Anewrin,  who  celebrates  the  bloody  combat  betwixt  the  north  western  Britoos,  and  the 
Saxons  of  Deixa.  The  uien  of  Edinburgh,  in  particular,  were  all  ctit  ofi';  and  it  is  more 
tiian  |)robablc,  that  the  strong  fortress  of  that  city  first  yielded  to  the  Saxons,  from  -whom  it 
was.  afterwards  taken  by  ttc  Scots  and  Picts,  when  united  into  one  people.  Lothian  seems 
finally  to  have  subihitted  to  them  about  970. 

§  See  Essay  prefixed  to  Poems  from  Maiflnnd,  MS.,  by  Mr.  Plnkerton,  p.  Iviii. :  Cow 
plai/fU  of  i^coHand,  Introduction,  p.  I96.  The  editor  met  with  a  curious  instance  of  what 
is  stated  m  the  text.  Being  told  of  a  tradition  of  a  hunter  who  raised  a  mighty  hoar,  and* 
pursued  him,  from  bia  lair  on  the  Yarrow,  up  te  St.  Mary*s  I^ke,  where  he  was  slain,  at  a 
place  called  Muiehra,  he  had  the  curioiity  to  examine  the  derivation  of  that  name.  It  si^-' 
nifies  in  Gaelic,  ihe  place  oj'ihe  hoar,  and  seems  to  attest  the  truth  of  the  tradition.  Indeed, 
most  of  the  names  of  pKices  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland  areuf  Ihitish  derivation,  and  ar» 
Bometimcs  found  to  refer  to  popular  traditions  vet  current,  while  the  narrators  are  totally 
i^^nonmt  of  the  evidence  thu;i  ott'cted  to  the  txulii  of  iheir  story* 


Im 
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Aials.    BiJt  in  the  lowlands  of  Scotland 
its  adtartices  were  more  rapid* 

*'  The  Saxon  krngdom  of  Bemicia  was  not 
Knitted  by  the  Tweed,  but  extended,  at  least 
teeasiorially,  as  far  northward  as  the  Frith 
ef  Fofth.  The  fertile  plains  of  Berwick- 
^irCi  and  the  Lolhians,  were  inhabited  by  a 
lace  of  Anglo-Saxons,  wh6»e  lanjjuage  re- 
sembled that  of  the  Belgic  tribes  whom  they 
kul  eooquered,  and  this  blended  speech  con- 
fained,  as  it  were,  the  original  materials  of 
ibe  English  tongoe.  Bcvond  the  Friths  of 
Forth  and  of  Ta^  waaf  tne  principal  seat  of 
the  Picts,  a  Gothic  tribe,  if  we  can  crust  the 
best  authorities,  who  spoke  a  dialect  of  the 
Teutonic,  different  from  the  Anelo-Saxon^ 
and  apparently  more  allied  to  tne  Belgic. 
Thb  people  ndKng  under  the  dominion  of 
the  kings  of  Scots,  the  united  forces  of  those 
nationa  wrenched  from  the  Saxony,  first,  the 
province  of  the  Lothians,  finally  that  of  Ber« 
wickabire,  and  even  part  of  Northumberbnd 
Itself.  But,  as  the  victors  spoke  a  language 
almilar  to  that  of  the  vanq[uished,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  no  great  alteration  took  place  in 
that  particular,  the  natives  of  the  south- 
eastern border  continuing  to  use  the  Anglo- 
Safxonji  qualified  by  the  Picttsh  dialect,  and 
to  bear  the  name  of  Angles.  Hence  many  o^ 
our  Scottish  raoiurchs'  charters  arc  addressed 
^^Rdtlihus  tuts  SeoUis  ei  Aagfh,  the  latter 
fM^ng  the  inhabitants  of  Lothian  and  the 
filerse.  See  Macphcrson*s  excellent  Nciet 
M  JVinfeun,  vol.  li.  p.  474«  Diplom<Ua,m. 
C»  9,  Independence,  Appendix  2d.  The 
Scots,  properly  and  restrictirely,  meant  the 
Borthern  Caledonians,  who  spoke  Gshc{ 
bat  generally  used,  as  in  these  charters,  that 
Kime  includes  the  Picts>  with  whom  they 
were  now  united,  and  all  inlmbitants  of  Scot- 
iand  north  of  the  Friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth. 
In  Stratbclwyd,  and  in  the  ancient  Reged, 
ifbe  Britons  were  sradually  blended  with  the 
Scoto-Angles  of  Lothian  and  fierwick:>hire, 
and  adopted  their  language.  Here,  there- 
lore,  was  a  tract  of  cuuutr)|  tuotuding  ail  the 
south  of  Scodand,  Into  which  the  French  or 
romance  language  was  never  forcibk  intro- 
duced. The  oppression  of  the  Nornian  mo- 
narchSy  and  the  frequency  of  civil  wars, 
drove,  it  is  true,  many  of  their  nobility  into 
cuile  in  Scotlaad ;  and,  upon  other  occasions, 
Um!  auxiliary  aid  of  these  warlike  strangers 
was  invoked  by  oar  Scottish  icings,  to  aid 
their  restoration,  or  secure  thetr  precarious 
dominions.  Tvrice  within  three  years,  name- 
ly, in  1094  and  10g7»  the  forces  of  the  Anglo- 
Normans  aided  Duncan  and  Edgar,  the  sods 
of  Malcolm*  to  expel  from  the  Scottish 
throne  the  usurper  Donald  fiain.  In  the 
war  of  the  standard,  most  of  David's  men  ai 
arms  are  expressly  stated  to  have  been  Nor- 
mans, and  the  royal  charters,*  as  well  as  the 

•  The  famous  charter  of  David  I.  addiessed 
H  AngHcit,  €t  ScoUis,  ei  Oalwinnlmt,  attests 
minions. 


ndmes  df  Our  peCra^  and  baronatge,  atte«  die 
NormafI  descent  of  many  of  oor  princtpd 
ftmilies.  But  these  foreigners,  though  they 
brought  with  them  talents,  civil  and  mili* 
larv,  which  recommended  tfiem  to  the  fiivoiur 
ana  protection  of  the  Scottish  monarchs, 
thougn  they  obtained  large  possessions  and 
extensive  privileges,  were  neither  so  nume- 
rous nor  so  powerful  as  to  produce  a  change 
m  the  langnagc  Of  the  country,  even  among 
ta'sons  of  their  own  eminent  rank.  Accord- 
ingly, sdthongh  French  was  doubtless  under- 
mStia  at  the  court  of  Scotland,  it  seems  nertr 
to  have  been  spoken  by  herkixigs  and  noWc* ; 
the  Inglii  remaining'the  ordinary  Vaiigfuage. 
But  the  succeeding  influx  of  Norman  bamns, 
although  they  coukl  not  change  the  bn- 
goage  of  Scotland,  mtrodnced  into  it  a  rs- 
nety  of  words  firom  the  romance,  and  gave  it 
probably  the  same  thige  of  French,  which  it 
acquired  in  England  at  a  later  period.  7hu.« 
the  language,  now  called  Enghsh,  was  form'* 
ed  under  very  different  circnmstances  in  Eng* 
land  and  Scotland ;  and,  in  the  latter  ca«n« 
tVy,  the  Teutonic,  its  prtnopal  component 
part,  was  never  banished  from  court,  or  coa« 
lined  to  the  use  of  the  vulgar,  as  was  unques^ 
tionably  the  case  in  the  former.*' 

While,  tlicrefore,  the  kings  and  nobles 
of  England  were  amused  by  tales  of 
chivalry  composed  iii  Frencht  those 
which  were  chatinted  in  the  cotsrt  of 
Scotland  must  have  been  written  ofi« 
gtnally  In  Irtgru.  Our  poets  cfid  not 
Begin  to  translate  the  romance  poems 
till  about  1300;  but  Thomas  of  £rcel- 
doune  had  then  already  flourished.  The 
romances,  entitled  Gawan  and  Golograse 
and  Goloran  of  Galowaj,  in  all  pro- 
b^ility  are  of  an  earlier  date  1  and  Mr. 
Scott  supposes  that  Horneckild  is  of 
border  origin, — ^nay  that  it  is  the  com- 
position of  Thomas  of  Ercddoune  him- 
self. We  adduced  sufficient  arguments 
in  our  last  year's  volume,  to  prove  that 
the  romance  is  of  northern  growth;  but 
though  some  Thomas  is  referred  to  in  die 
French  poem  as  the  author,  the  style  is 
too  different  from  that  of  Sir  Tristram, 
to  warrant  a  suppositioA  tl^  it  can  have 
been  the  work  of  the  sano*  author.  No- 
thing c«m  be  inore  rude  than  the  o«ef  or 
more  elaborately  artificial  than  the  other. 

In  conftrmation  of  this  statetiient, 
which  must  be  considered  as  a  discovery 
in  our  literary  historyi  and  a  very  cu- 
rious one,  Mr.  Scott  produces  At  cvl* 
dence  given  by  Robert  de  Bnume^  con- 
cerning the  poetry  of  Thomas  of  fercel- 
doune  and  his  coimtryman,  or  comem* 
porary  Kendale :  he  complatos  thaC  dief 

Omnihut^deUbut  sms  Ucins  remi  sui,  Itndh 
the  variety  of  tribes  who.  imiahitcd  Ins  do* 
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«fed  cttch  fBffrirf^  Imfitf  that  those  who 
repeatod  the  story  were  unable  to  under- 
stand it»  or  to  maloe  it  intellwible  to 
their  bearers.  Above  all,  £at  the 
rhfines  which  they  used  were  so  complf- 
eated,  that  the  disdwrs  were  puzzled  to 
recollect  them;  and  of  Sir  i  nstrani»  m 
particular,  he  avers,  that  he  never  heard 
a  perfect  reel  ai,  because  of  some  one  r«/- 
^  or  stanza  a  part  was  always  lose 

*'  Thus  the  tPStimony  of  the  ancient  histo* 
mn*  who  was  a  coniemporary  of  Thomas  of 
Erceldounc,  established  at  once  the  hig^i  le- 
putiition  at  his  work,  And  the  patticular  cif- 
cumstances  artder  fthich  it  was  written. 
While  the  English  nunstrels  had  hfiFdty  ^i«. 
Cured  on  the  drudgery  of  translating  tin 
Freneh  romances;  or,  if  they  did  so,  irere 
only  listened  to  by  the  lowest  of  the  people, 
our  northern  poets  were  writing  original 
gests  <*  for  pride  and  iK>b(e^e,**  m  a  nigh 
style  and  complicated  stanza,  w  hich  thcsoutA- 
era  haitiers  marred  in  repealing  i  and  \i^iieh 
their  plebeian  audience  were  unable  to  co6^ 
prebend.  In  one  word,  (he  eailv  fanrancM 
of  England  were  written  iii  French  ^  ^ose  of 
Scotland  were  written  in  Engli^^h. 

^'  If  the  editor  has  been  successful  in  his 
statement,  two  points  have  been  established ; 
first,  that  the  mnistrcU  of  the  south  of  Scot- 
land, living  in  or  near  the  British  tribes  of 
Heged  and  Stratbclwyd,  became  the  natural 
deposiuries  of  (he  treasures  of  Cehic  tradi* 
tion,  esteemed  $o  pteciooa  in  (he  middle 
ages  }  secondly,  that,  from  (bejpeculiar  eir« 
cumstances  under  which  the  English  lan^ 
ouage  was  formed  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scoi« 
land,  and  north  of  EnglMid,  it  probably  was 
more  early  fitted  for  the  ube  ot  the  poet  in 
that  country,  than  in4bemore  sootfiern  parts 
of  the  sislc;  kingdom,  where  it  was  so  long 
e6d6iied  (Othe  use  of  the  populate.  Who* 
ever  shall  be  tempted  to  pursue  this  coriouS 
Sut^eet,  will  finu  that  this  system,  if  eoh<« 
firmed  upon  fhore  minute  investigation,  may 
account  for  nany  imomalous  peculiarities  in 


the  htstm'  oTEnolIsb  somance  and  min* 
strelsv.  In  particimr,  it  will  shew  why  the 
Nortliumbrians  cultivated  a  species  of  nmsic 
not  known  to  the  rest  of  England,*  and  why 
the  harpers  and  minstrels  of  the  *'  Nortn 
Countree'*  are  universally  celebrated,  by  our 
ancient  balkds,  as  of  unrivalled  excellence. 
If  English^  or  a  mixture  of  Saxon,  Kctish, 
and  Norman,  became  esriy  the  2angnd|re  of 
the  Scottish  court,  to  which  great  part  of 
Northumberland  was  subjected,  the  nmi* 
strels  who  crowded  their  camps  f  must  have 
used  it  in  their  sonjgs.  Thus,  when  the  iae. 
guage.  began  to  gain  gfound  in  England,  tha 
northern  minStrets,  1^  whom  it  had  already 
been  long  cuHitated,  Were  the  best  rehearsed 
of  the  poems  aktody  written,  and  tbeteo^t 
apt  SMtQ  ready  composers  of  new  tales  and 
aongs.  k  is  probaUy  owing  to  this  circuBr* 
•tance,  that  almost  all  llie  ancient  EbkImI^ 
minstrel  ballads  J  bear  marks  of  a  norUiem 
oriain,  and  are,  in  general,  common  to  tbo 
borders  of  both  kingdoms.  By  this  t^'stem 
we  may  also  account  for  the  superiority  of  the 
early  Scottish  ever  the  early  EngBsh  poet^ 
excepting  the  unrivalled  Chaueei'.  And,  fi* 
nally,  to  this^ve  may  ascrile  tbe  flow  ofio>- 
nantie  and  poetical  tradition,  whicb  has  dis- 
tinguished the  btMders  of  Scotland  almost 
down  to  the  present  day.** 

We  have  followed  the  author  through 
the  whole  of  this  disciusion,  because  few 
of  our  readers  will  have  an  opporcunxtf 
of  aeein^  this  very  valuable  volume,  only 
150  copies  havine  been  printed. . 

The  present  edition  is  published  from 
tlie  Auchinbck  MSS.  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  so  many 
romances,  tt  is  related  by  some  one 
who  pretends  to  tell  the  tale  upon  Tho* 
mas's  authority*  • 

•»  I  was  at  [Erceldounel, 

With  Tomas  spak  Y  th<!re ; 
Ther  herd  Y  rede  in  rdune. 

Who  Tristiem  gut  and  bare. 


•  '*lnbofeillibusquoque  majoris  Britannia?  panibus,  trans  Humbef am  EboKiciowe  fl«* 
bos,  Analorum  popuh,  qui  partes  illas  inhabitant,  si^ul  canendo  symphoniaca  amntur  har^ 
monia ;  bmis  taracn  solummodo  tonorum  dijRferertiiis,  ^  vocnm  modulaodo  varieUtibus  una 
mfcnus,  sub  murmttrame,  altera  vero  superne,  demulcente  paritcr  et  delcctante.  Nee  aria 
Untum,  sed  usu  longasvo,  et  quasi  in jnoturam  mora  diutina  jam  convcrso,  hsec  vel  illasibi 
|cns  tunc  speciahtatero  eomparant.  Qui  adeo  apud  utramquc  invalutt,  et  altas  jam  radices 
posmt,  ut  nihil  hic  simpliciier,  ubt  multiplicitef.  ut  apud  priores,  vel  sattem  dupliciter,  ut 
apud  sequentes,  rtelJite  pfofefri  consuevem :  pueris  eiiam,  quod  mt^admiiandnm.etfcm 
infant^bus  (eumpnmum  a  fletibus  m  eantum  enimpont)  eandcro  moduhtionem  observant!*- 
bus.  GaaAtn*  CAMaaiAr.  Cnti^hrim  DescHpti^  cap.  xiii.  The  author  adds,  that,  be- 
eause  the  custom  of  singing  it  parts  was  peculiar  t«  the  oonhern  English,  he  snpposes  it  ib 
be  derived  from  the  Danes  or  Scandinavians.  But  is  is  easily  accounted  Ibr.  if  Uie  border 
counties  wtft  in  feet  the  cradle  of  English  minstielsy« 

t  vide  Alreo  de bcllo  Standardi,  ap«  n.  scrip,  pp. 341,  34«. 
^hlt^^  v/t- "  P'^/^i]?^?''^*"*:;'.^^')  IS  perhaps  a  solitary  exception  to  the  gene^ 
^  iTn*  A  ^^^r4'^?*T'  f  "^  *"  ^^'}^  "  ^«"i<*  ^  recovered,  might  be  aiiother.    M^of 
Oic  ballads  of  Rohtn  HM>dw  very  modem.    The  more  ancient,  as  the  I^ieii  Cettt,  seem  to 
nave  been  wntten  nonh  of  the  Humbcr.  '       ^      ^^ 
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'     Who  was  kin^  whli  croun  ; 
And  who  him  fostewl  yarc ; 
^nd  who  was  bold  baroun. 
As  tharr  ciders  ware, 

Bi  jtre  ^r- 
Tomas  ielics  in  toon, 
This  auentours  as  thai  ware.'* 

There  is  a  blank  in  the  MSS,  where  the 
word  Erceldoone  is  inserted,  occasioned 
by  cutting  out  the  illumination  :  the 
Thyme  and  the  context  would  have  jus- 
tified the  insertion,  but  fortunately  the 
t^hole  line  ts  written  at  the  bottom  of 
the  preceding  page  by  way  of  catch- 
voTd ; — the  word  is  there  spelt  Erthel- 
doune.  The  main  difficulty,  that  the 
relator  appears  not  to  have  been  1  homas 
himself,  is  well  removed  by  Mr.  Scott. 
He  concludes  that  some  minstrel  had 
learned  from  him  as  nearly  as  he  could 
the  History  of  sir  Tristram ;  and  from  his 
recitation,  or  perhaps  after  it  had  passed 
through  several  hands,  the  compiler  of 
the  Auchinleck  MSS.  committed  it  to 
-writing.  The  date  of  the  MSS.  cannot 
possibly  be  earlier  than  1330,  and  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  later :  about  four- 
score years  therefore  may  have  elapsed 
after  tlie  romance  was  composed,  before 
the  present  transcript  was  made,  and 
perhaps  about  half  the  time  since  the 
minstrel  might  have  learned  It-  Many 
corruptions  and  alterations  would  un- 
avoidably be  introduced  in  so  long  an 
interval ;  accordingly  the  language  does 
not  differ  essentially  from  Barbour's,  who 
wrote  a  century  later  thaii  the  Rhymer; 
but  the  jieculiari ties  pointed  out  by  Ro- 
bert  de  Brunne  sufficiently  identify  it 
with  1  homas's  composition — that  quajnt 
English  which  was  difficult  to  compose, 
and  that  peculiarity  of  stanza  which  no 
minstrel  could  recite  without  omitting 
some  part  of  it.  Old  Robert  did  not 
complain  without  reason ;  no  stanza  can 
be  more  difficult :  the  1st,  3d,  5th,  and 
7th  lines  rhyme  together,  the  2nd,  4th, 
6th,  8th,  and  10th,  and  lastly  the  9th 
and  llth;  so  that  three  rhymes  only 
are  admitted  in  a  stanza  of  eleven  lines. 
If  any  earlier  compositions  could  be 
found,  equally  intricate  in  their  struc- 
ture, we  should  be  induced  to  agree  to 
die  hypothesis,  that  the  Minstrels  were 
the  successors  of  the  Scalds.  The  style 
of  the  poem  is  more  extraordinary  than 
the  stanza.  "There  is  an  elliptical  mode 
of  narration  adopted,'*  says  the  editor, 
••  which  rather  hints  at,  than  details  the 
»tory ;  and  which,  to  make  my  meaning 
plain  by  a  modern  comparison,  is  the 


Gthhonhtn  of  romance,  Whoeirer  at- 
tempts to  make  a  prose  translation  cf 
this  poem  will  find  that  it  is  possible  to 
paraphrase,  but  not  literally  to  translate 
it/' 

Tliis  affectation  of  brevity  renders  all 
description,  and  all    ornament,  impos- 
sible; and  frequently  occasion*  a  very 
unpleasant  obscurity.     The  story  is  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful.     It  begins  with  the 
birth  of  Tristram,  or  rather  with    the 
courtship  of  his  mother,  sister  of  king 
Mark  of  Cornwall,  by  Rouland  Rise, 
lord  of  Ermonie  ;  the  father  ts  treache- 
rously killed  in  battle  by  duke  Morgan ; 
the  mother  dies  in  child-bed,  bequeath- 
ing the  infant  to  the  care  of  Rofaand,  a 
trusty  vassal.     He  educates  I'mratris^-as 
he  is  called  by  inverting  the  name,  as  his 
own  son,  and  makes  him  expert  at  min* 
strelsy,  hawking,  hunting,  and  all  knight- 
ly games.     When  the  youth  is  fiftetra 
years  of  age,  a  ship  from   Norway  ar- 
rives, freignted  with  hawks  and  treasure, 
and  the  captain  challenges  any  person 
to  play  at  chess  for  a  stake  of  twenty 
chillings.     Tristram  accepts  the  chal- 
lenge, and  wins  six  hawks  and  a  hundred 
.pounds;  but  the  Norwegian,  to  avoid 
paying  what  he  has  lost,  treacherously 
sets  sail,  and  carries  Tristram  to  sea;  a 
storm  arrives;  the  sailors  impute  it  to 
the  judgment   of   heaven  against   the 
crime;  mey  pay  the  youth  his  winnings, 
and  set  him  ashore  in  an  unknown  coun- 
try, which  proves  to  be  England.     He 
determines  to  go  to  the  court;  and,  on 
his  way,  falling  in  with  a  party  of  hunt- 
ers, is  scandalized  at  the  clumsy  manner 
In  which  they  break  up  their  veni&on* 
and  instructs  them  scientifically*    He  is 
brought  before  king  Mark,  who,  having 
heard  the  fame  of  this  accomplisfaxnent, 
receives  him    kindly;  he    exnibits   his 
skill  upon  the  harp,  and  becomes  a  fa- 
vourite.    Rohand,  meantime,  sets  out  in 
search  of  him ;  traces  him  to  Cormrall, 
and  reveals  to  king  Mark  the  secret  of 
his  birth,  who  acknowledges  him  as  his 
nephew.    Tristram  resolves  to  revenge 
his  father's  death ;  his  uncle  knights  Vim, 
and  gives  him  a  thousand  men;  he  kills 
duke  Morgan,  and  recovers  the  land  of 
Ermonie,  which  he  bestows  as  a  fief 
upon  Rohand,  his  fosterer. 

On  his  return  to  Cornwall  he  finds' the 
land  in  tribulation.  Ireland  had  de- 
manded tribute— three  hundred  pottr^Js 
of  gold,  as  many  of  coined  silver,  and  as 
many  of  tin,  and,  every  fourth  yestr. 
tliree  hundred  children.     Ihe  demand 
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^Ws  unjust.  Tristram  undertakes  to  de- 
fend tne  freedom  of  Cornwall;  he  an- 
swers Moraunt,  the  embassador,  in  per- 
son, and  they  decide  it  by  single  combat- 
Tristram  is  wounded  in  the  thigh,  but 
he  clearcs  the  head  of  his  enemy;  his 
sword  breaks,  and  a  piece  of  the  blade 
remains  in  the  skull.  He  is  appointed 
heir  to  his  uncle  for  this  victory  ;  but  the 
weapon  wherewith  he  had  been  wounded 
was  poisoned.  The  wound  becomes 
daily  worse  and  worse ;  till  at  length  the 
stench  is  so  intolerable,  that  none  except 
his  faithful  servant,  Gouvemayl,  will 
come  near  him.  He  goes  on  board  ship, 
W'ith  only  this  follower  and  his  harp,  and 
abandons  himself  to  fortune. 

The  vessel  is  driven  to  Dublin  :  to  the 
boats  that  come  off  he  says,  that  he  has 
been  woxmded  by  pirates,  and  that  his 
Tiame  is  Tramtris;  for  the  slain  Moraunt 
was  brother  to  the  queen  of  Ireland. 
The  queen,  hearing;  that  a  wounded  man 
had  arrived,  and  of  his  skill  in  minstrelsy, 
visits  him.     He  astonishes  every  body 
by  playing  so  well  upon  the  harp,  and 
by  his  proficiency  at  chess  and  tables; 
and  the  queen  is  so  pleased,  that  she  un- 
dertakes, and  succeeds  in  his  cure.     He 
becomes,  meantime,  the  instructor  of  the 
princess  Ysonde.     Being  recovered,  he 
returns  to  Caerleoun,  and  his  description 
of  Ysonde's  beauty  induces  Mark  to  wish 
to  obtain  her  to  wife.      The  envious  ba- 
rons   persuade  him  to  send   Tristram 
over  to  ask  her  in  marriage,  hoping  that 
it  would  prove  the  means  of  his  destruc- 
tion.    The  knight  points  out  the  folly  of 
the  entcrprize ;  but  adds,  that  he  will 
go.     He  sails  to  Dublin  ;  and,  without 
anno'incing  his  errand,  sends  presents  to 
the   kinqf,   queen,   and   princess.      The 
me.sscn^crs  return  with  tidings,  that  a 
hn;;e  dragon  is  desolating  the  country; 
and  that  the  princess*  h:is  been  offered  as 
a  reward  to  him  who  should  slay  the 
monster.     How  this  dragon  ventured  to 
appear,  or  could  exist  upon  tSt.  Patrick's 
Island,  is  not  explained.     Tristram  at- 
tacks him,  kills  him,  and  cuts  out  his 
tongue;  he  then  loses  his  senses,  having 
been  poisoned  by  the  monster's  breatH. 
The  king's  steward  comes  by,  cuts  off 
the  dragon's  head,  claims  the  victory 
and  princess.     Yr.onde  and  her  mother 
not  believing  that  he  could  have  atchicv- 
ed  this  feat,  go  to  the  place  of  battle, 
aniJ  find  Tristram.     J  hey  restore  him 
to  his  senses;  he  asserts  his  ri^ht  to  the 
victory ;  produces  tlie  dragon's  tongue, 
Ann.  Riv.  VoL.lII. 


and  offers  to  make  good  his  claim  upon 
the  person  of  the  steward,  who  wisely 
gives  up  the  matter.  They  conduct  him 
to  a  bath  5  Ysonde  suspects  that  he  is  her 
former  preceptor  Tramtris,  though  he 
calls  himself  a  merchant.  In  searching 
for  something  to  confirm  the  suspicion, 
she  finds  his  broken  sword  ;  immediately 
she  compares  it  with  the  piece  whiclx  had 
been  taken  out  of  Moraunt's  skull,  and 
thereby  discovers  that  this  stranger  is  the 
Tristram  who  slew  her  uncle.  She  at- 
tempts to  kill  him  in  the  bath ;  her  mo- 
ther assi  .ts  her,  but  the  king  conges 
opportunely  in  to  save  him  :  his  excuse 
is  admitted,  that  he  had  slain  his  anta- 
gonist in  fair  battle,  and  his  embassy  is 
heard  and  assented  to.  He  pledges  him- 
self tliat  king  Mark  shall  marry  Ysonde, 
and  she  is  given  in  charge  to  him  to  es- 
cort her  to  Cornwall. 

The  queen  gives  to  Brengwain,  her 
daughter's  favourite  attendant,  a  pow- 
erful philtre,  that  Mark  and  his  bride 
may  parta  ke  of  it  on  their  marriage  even- 
ing ;  it  would  then  make  tliem  love  each 
other  so  truly,  that  no  disagreement  be- 
tween them  could  ever  arise.  L»nwit- 
tingly,  and  unhappily,  Tristram  and 
Ysonde  taste  of  the  fatal  cup  upon  tht*ir 
voyage,  and  the  criminal  intimacy  whi«.h 
ensues,  must  be  attributed  to  them,  not 
as  a  sin,  but  as  the  inevitable  effect  of 
this  irremediable  spell.  They  arrive 
safely  in  Cornwall;  the  lady  is  married 
to  the  king,  and  substitutes  Brengwain 
in  her  place  on  the  wedding  night.  Fear 
makes  Ysonde  guilty  ;  she  feels  that  the 
dangerous  secret  has  put  her  in  Breng* 
wain's  power,  and  therefore  commissions 
two  ruffians  to  kill  her ;  they  spare  her  ; 
the  queen  relents ;  her  attendant  for- 
gives the  intended  murder,  and  they  are 
perfectly  reconciled. 

Great  part  of  the  poem  is  now  fiUed 
with  the  intrigues  ot  Tristram  and  the 
queen,  which  are  often  detected  and  ex- 
posed by  their  enemies,  tlie  easy  and 
uxorious  king  fully  confiding  in  them  the 
while,  and  admitting  every  excuse.  At 
length,  after  a  new  detection,  they  are 
banished;  they  retire  to  a  forest,  and 
then,  in  a  cavern  which  the  giants  had 
made  in  old  times,  pass  twelve  months, 
with  no  other  company  than  their  two 
hounds.  We  quote  the  description  of 
their  life  here,  and  of  their  discovery  by 
king  Mark,  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner 
of  the  poem. 
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'*  In  winter  it  wa$  hate^ 

In  somer  it  was  cold  { 
Thai  hadden  a  dern  gat. 

That  thai  yo  man  told ; 
No  hadde  thai  no  wines  wat. 

No  ate  that  was  old, 
ICo  no  code  mete  thai  zt, 

Thai  hadden  al  that  t6ai  wold. 
Withwille; 

For  love  ich  other  bihalt»       ^ 
Her  non  might  of  other  fiile. 

'•  Tri»tT4ni  on  an  hille  stode, 

Ac  he  biforn  ha4de  mett, 
^e  fonde  a  mele  ful  gode, 

Al  white  it  %vaa  the  grete ( 
Ther  to  Tri«trem  gode. 

And  hepde  Y  sonde  the  Awete, 
Tim  wits  al  her  fode. 

And  wild  flesche  thai  ate, 
And^ras; 

Swiche  joie  \}SL(\dt  thai  never  gett« 
Tvclmoncih  thre  woukcs  lus. 
'*  Tristrem  on  a  day, 

Tok  Hodain  wcl  erlyj 
A  best  he  tok  to  pray« 

fii  a  dern  sty : 
He  dicht  it  witnoatpn  nay, 

And  horn  it  brought  an  heighet 
Asle|)e  Ysonde  lav ; 

Tristrem  he(n  laid  hir  bt» 
The  quen ; 

Ills  swerd  he  d rough  titly. 
And  laid  it  hem  bituene. 
''  An  hert  Mark  at  ran, 

Opou  that  ilke  day  ; 
His  nunters  after  wan, 

A  path  tho  founden  thai  ( 
Tristrem  seighen  bye  than. 

And  Ysonde,  aothe  to  say ; 
Seighe  thai  never  swiche  man, 
^  No  non  so  fair  a  mayi 
With  sight ; 

Betucn  hem  ther  lay, 
A  drawen  swerd  wel  bright. 
*'  The  hunters  wen  ten  right. 

And  teld  Mark  bidene ; 
«'  The  Icuedi  and  the  knight. 

Both  Mark  hath  sene ; 
fit  knew  hem  wel  bi  sight. 

The  swerd  Jay  hem  bitu^ne  i 
A  Sonne  hem  ful  bright, 

Schon  opon  the  queue. 
At  a  bore ; 

On  her  face  so  ichene. 
And  Mark  rewed  ther  fore, 

**  His  glove  he  put  ther  inne, 
'  The  Sonne  to  were  oway  j 
Wvcthc  Mark  g^  winne. 

Then  seyd — *•  Welay, 
Gif  thai  wcren  in  sinne. 

Nought  so  that  no  lay, 
Lo  how  thai  live  aipinne^ 

Thai  no  hedt;  nought  of  swiche  plffty, 
Y  wis;"-^ 

The  knightes  seydcn  ay, 
— *•  l^jr  trcwe  |o^c  ii  i&/'-» 


Oace  more  reconciled  to  the  king,  they 
again  betray  his  confidence,  and  are  a- 
eain  surprised*  Ysonde  easily  recovers 
her  credulous  husband's  favour;  but 
Tristram,  meantime,  goes  inio  foreign 
lands.  He.  comes  to  the  court  of  Bri- 
tanny ;  and,  singing  a  lay  there  upon  the 
beauty  of  the  queen  of  Cornwall,  the 
princess  of  Britanny,  whose  name  bap- 
pens  to  be  Ysonde  with  the  white  hand, 
conceives  tliat  it  had  been  made  in  her 
praise,  and  tells  her  father,  who  offers 
her  in  marria^^e  to  the  knight.  He,  re* 
fleeting  on  his  dangerous,  as  well  as 
guilty  passion  for  his  uncle's  wife,  and 
partly  also  for  her  name's  sake,  accepts 
her  ;  they  are  married,  but,  in  the  bri- 
dal chamber,  ke  drops  the  ring  which  his 
own  Ysonde  had  given  him ;  the  remem- 
brancer of  his  first  love  prevails,  and  the 
bride  remains  a  virgin.  This  secret  is 
discovered  by  her  brother  Gauhardin; 
bat  Tristram  wins  his  friendship  by  a 
faithful  recital  of  the  whole  sad  history, 
and  be  becomes  enamoured  of  Brene« 
wain ;  they  set  out  together  for  ComwaB, 
meet  the  ladies  in  a  forest,  and  Ganbar^ 
din  and  Brcngwain  are  betrothed  to  each 
other.  Canados,  king  Mark's  constable, 
who  himself  loved  the  queen,  surpriites 
them,  and  they  are  compelled  by  the 
number  of  their  assailants  to  fly.  Oaa^ 
dos  boasts  at  court  that  Tristram  fled 
from  him ;  a  tournament  is  appointed, 
in  which  sir  Tristram  slays  him,  and 
Cakes  ample  vengeance  upon  his  ene* 
mies. 

.  He  goes  back  to  Britanny,  where  he 
receives  an  arrow  in  his  old  wound;  here 
the  MS.  concludes,  the  remainder  hav* 
in^  been  torn  out.  Mr«  Scott  has  sup* 
plied  the  conclusion  in  the  same  very 
difficult  style  and  st;in2;a  with  extraor* 
dinary  success,  following  the  incidents  in 
the  French  metrical  romance,  so  that  the 
story  is  as  authentic  as  what  precedes  iu 
His  wound  becomes  daily  worse,  and 
none  but  queen  Ysonde  can  cure  it.  He 
sends  Ganhardin  to  implore  her  helpi 
bidding  him  on  his  return  hoist  a  white 
saiKor  a  black  one,  according  as  he  has 
succeeded.  His  wife  Ysonde  overhears 
the  conversation  ;  and  thus,  having  dis- 
covered her  husband's  infidelity,  resolves 
to  be  revenged.  She  watches  for  the 
ship's  return,  and,  seeing  the  wlutc  sail, 
falsely  tells  lier  husband  that  it  is  black ; 
he  believes  tliat  Ysonde  had  forsaken 
him;  his  wejik  body  cannot  bear  the 
shod:,  and  he  falls  back  and  dies.  '1^ 
true  Ysorade  surivesi^and  meets  aa  C'W 
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wtiif  from  ^rhom  she  learns  the  death  of 
her  lover;  she  rushes  to  the  castle  where 
he  is  laid  in  stale*  throws  herself  beside 
the  body,  and  expires  for  grief. 

The  incidents  comprised  in  this  poem 
form  but  a  small  part  of  the  French  Sir 
Tristram,  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  as 
well  as  of  the  oldest  prose  romances.  It 
is  very  much  to  be  wished  that  we  had 
a  full  and  faithful  abridgment  of  this 
work,  indeed. that  the  whole  series  of  ro- 
mances should  be  rendered  into  English, 
as  Amadis  of  Gaul  has  been.     A  trans* 

Art.il    Lyric  Poems.    ^  James  MsR 
r  tional  Poems. 

IT  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  an- 
nounce this  new  impression.  Such  is  the 
merit  of  these  poems,  that  their  success 
affords,  in  our  opinion,  a  most  favour- 
able symptom  of  the  public  taste.  The 
poetical  world  has  of  late  been  so  pam- 
pered with  puffy  and  high-Havoured  no- 
things,  that  we  feared, 

*'  Its  relish  grown  callous,  almost  to  dis- 
ease. 

Who  pcppcr'd  the  highest  was  surest  to 
please," 

and  that  the  simple  repast  of  reason  and 
nature,  however  sweet  «nd  wholesome, 
would  now  have  attracted  few  partakers. 
Here  is  an  author,  however,  who,  with- 
out either  novel  or  obsolete  expressions, 
compound  words,  inverted  constructions, 
daring  flights,  or  bold  transitions,  the 
snares  of  genius,  and  the  refuse  of  dull- 
ness, at  once  delights  and  instructs,  en- 
tertains the  imagination,  and  touches  the 
heart,  by  means  of  pure  native  English, 
pure  native  feeling,  genuine  taste,  and 
lively  fancy.  "  ITie  author  of  these 
poems,**  s.iys  lord  Glenbervie,  who  edits 
thcx volume,  *•  is  a  i^entleman  who  passed 
die  early  part  of  his  life  in  the  army,  and 
has  since  lived  chiefly  in  retirement." 
This  information  was  scarcely  necessary. 
The  poems  almost  all  refer  to  the  li/e  of 
the  writer,  and  describe  tlie  motley  train 
of  passions,  sentiments,  and  opinions, 
which  successively  take  the  lead  in  tlie 
progress  from  ardent  youth,  through  ac- 
tive manhood,  to  serene  old  age.  The 
buoyant  spirit  of  a  gallant  soldier,  accus- 
tomed to  oppose  and  surmount  the  tide 
of  adverse  fortune,  is  everv  where  con- 
spicuous ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  love 
and  admire  the  gexiferous  and  sprightly 
veteran,  who,  after  finishing  his  career 
of  honourable  activity,  rests  (not  sinks) 
in  the  arms  of  equally  honourable  lei- 
sure; wher^i  strenuously  driving  from 


lation  of  the  Bibliotheqne  des  Romans 
would  not  answer  the  proposed  end ;  not 
only  the  style,  but  the  morals  of  the  ori- 
ginal, bad  as  those  morals  are,  are  vi- 
tiated by  the  French  moderni/.ers. 

We  have  rarely  or  never  seen  a  work 
so  completely  and  admirably  edited  as 
the  present.  Mr.  Ellis  has  given  a  very 
interesting  abstract  of  the  French  frag- 
ments; and  the  notes,  which  are  nume- 
rous, are  such  as  the-  reader  would  ex- 
pect from  the  well  known  taste  and 
learning  of  the  editor. 

CER,  ^sq.    Sscond  Edition  ;  ^iib  some  aJJi* 
12mo.  pp.  114. 

his  heart  the  churlish  winter  of  age,  he 
strings  again  his  lyre  under  the  shade  of 
his  laurels,  and  sings  the  pleasures  of 
youth  and  the  comforts  of  declining  life, 
neither  chiding  nor  regretting  the  for- 
mer, but  grateful  and  satisfied  with  the 
latter.  L^ng  may  this  brave  oflicer  and 
amiable  poet  live  to  delight  and  adora 
society,  and  may  his  life  and  his  lines 
equally  engage  the  imitation  of  posterity. 
Accept  a  taste,  reader,  to  whet  thy  ap- 
petite for  the  feast. 

•*  The  Saunferer. 

**  Full  of  the  dream  of  keen  delight. 
In  youth  a  thousand  toilh  we  prove. 
We  climb  ambition's  fearful  height. 
And  seek,  thro*  midnight  gloom,  the  bowV 
of  love. 
But  with  the  ensuing  mom 
The  j)ro!rcr'il  bliss  we  scorn. 
And  ihroDs  of  new  desire  our  rest  annoy; 
Distemper  fires  the  veins. 
The  fev*rish  thirst  re niains, 
And  passion's  bitter  dregs  pollute  the  cup  of 
joy. 

'•  Then  happier  far,  in  life's  dccav. 
If  neither  gout  nor  stone  assail. 
If  conscience,  at  the  clone  pf  day. 
With  angel  visitation  bid  us  hail  ; 
When  frantic  hopes  are  past, 
"We  taste  repose  at  last. 
And  reap  sincere  deliglit  from  homely  cheer ; 
For,  by  the  mossy  cell. 
Where  quiet  loves  to  dwell. 
The  streams  of  comfort  rise,  and  run  fur  ev^r 

clear. 
"  Assembled  round  the  social  hearth,  * 

When  winter  holds  his  rigid  sway. 
We  share  the  fruits  of  temp  Vale  inifih , 
Nor  fail  to>  charm  the  dreary  hours  away— 
'  Ai)d  O!  the  joy  that  streams 
Amid  the  coming  gleams, 
When  blossoms  ope,  and  birds  are  on  the 
wing  5 
AVhat  time  by  music  led. 
The  garden  path  I  tread. 
And  meet  the  balmy  breath  of  renovating 
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••  But  not  to  formal  walks  confinM, 

While  yet  the  jocund  seasons  reign, 
1  leave  the  garden  wall  behind. 

With  all  the  green  inclosures  of  the  plain : 
And,  sights,  and  sounds  of  joy. 
My  wandVing  steps  decoy 
Still  farther  on,  in  quest  of  something  new  j 
Till  past  the  bushy  rill, 
1  mount  yon  shcKinp;  hill, 
Whcft  distant"  spires  are  kenn'd,  and  ocean 
roll?  in  view, 

••  There,  as  on  rapture*s  dazzled  eye. 

The  wonilers  of  creation  throng, 
pevotion  wakes,  and  wafts  a  sij^li 

To  tncts  beyond  the  limits  of  my  song ) 
Till,  forc'd  by  growing  heat, 
1  f|uit  the  lofty  seat, 
^nd  hide  me  from  the  sun*.s  meridian  glare, 
Down  in  some  elfin  nook, . 
Beside  ihe  pebbly  brcmk, 
W^hose  sound  incessant  brings  forgetfulncss 
of  care, 

«*  Let  sullen  fools  forever  hide^*^  • 
At  ev'n  I  gain  the  peopled  road  ; 
Or,  led  by  friendship,  turn  aside. 
To  greet  my  neighbour  in  his  thatch'd 
abode. 
With  him  I  pare  the  fields. 
Learn  what  his  hanest  yiolds, 
/Ind  see  his  children  pass  in  playful  drove ; 
I  know  the  urchins  all— 
On  me  by  name  they  call. 
And  flatter  wrinkled  a^  with  Jjiaiiy  a  mark 
of love, 

•*  As  thus  my  daily  rounds  I  go. 

Still  some  kind  ofHce  breeds  clelay— 
^Iv  mite  with  plcasnre  I  bestow, 
To  cheer  the  wandering  beggar   on   his 
way: 
And  should  the  buxom  lass, 
Of  yonder  hamlet  pass. 
Fresh,  blooming,  and  of  harmless  favours 
free; 
Safe  from  her  roeuish  smtle^ 
I  hand  her  o*er  tne  sitlc. 
And  pray  that  she  may  meet  with  livelier  lads 
that)  «ie,** 


•«  Tb  Potfy. 

**  TTail !  goddess  of  the  vacant  eye  ? 

To  whom  mv  earliest  vows  were  paid-* 
Whose  prattle  hnsh*d  my  infant  crj-. 
As  on  thy  lap,  supinely  laid, 

I  saw  ihee  shake,  in'sportive  mood. 
Thy  tinkling  bells  anddntic  hood. 

«'  Enlisted  in  the  school-boy  band. 

With  thee  from  learning's  porch  I  fled; 

And  thoush  the  pedant*s  tyrant  hand  ^ 

Hung  tnreai*ning  o'er  my  flaxen  head— 

Ix)ng  were  my  truant  t'oolsleps  sctu 

In  thy  brisk  gambols  on  the  green. 

•'  At  length,  with  vast  conceits  inspir*d 

I  bade  thee  and  thy  sport  adir u-r- 
But  when,  with  expectation  fir'd, 
i  to  the  world's  wide  circle  flew, 
]  look*d  around,  with  simple  stare. 
And  found  thee  in  broad  features  there. 

"  There  saw  thee,  high  in  rejpil  seat. 

Thy  crowded  clamorous  orgies  hold; 
With  bounding  hand»  thy  cymbals  beat. 
And  full  thy  tawdry  6ag  unfold— 
Proud  that  thy  motley  li»'ries  shone 
On  myriads  who  begirt  thy  throne. 

**  Again  in  social  league  we  join'd ; 

Tlirough  fancied  fields  of  bliss  we  strrr'tli 
A  thousand  wonders  we  designed, 
A  thousand  idle  pranks  we  |)lay*d  : 
Now  grasp'd  at  glory's  qutv*fiRg  ray, 
And  now  m  Cloe*s  chains  we  lay. 

'*  But,  Folk,  why  prolong  my  verse. 

To  sing  the  laugh ter4oving  age? 
And  what  avails  it  to  rehearse 
Thv  triumphs  on  the  youthful  stage  ? 
Where  Wisdom,  if* she  claims  a  place, 
Sits  ever  with  an  awkward  grace ! 

••  For  now,  ev'n  now,  in  riper  years, 

Spite  of  thy  many  coloured  ^-cst. 
Oft  1  renounce  my  cautious  fears. 
And  clasp  thee  to  mv  thoughtless  bres<t  \ 
ir'nough,  that  in  Presumption's  mien, 
Tkneath  my  roof  thou  Qe*er  ai^  seen. 

**  rhat,  as  mv  harmless  course  I  run. 

With  cancfid  eyes  the  world  I  view —         | 
And  still  %vith  gen*rous  pity  shun 
The  moodv,  moping,  serious  crew; 
Since  what  they  fondly,  vainly  prize, 
Is  ever^  ever  to  be  wise."  ' 


Akt*  III*    PoenUf  by  Charles  A«  Eltow.    12mo, 


«*  WFIEN  midst  the  throng  I  muse  in  soli- 
tude, 
O  my  remember'd  home !  thy  scenes  anse, 
Featured  with  snch  distinctness,  that  I  gaze 
And   lose    the   sense  of   vacancy:    while 

swarm 
Tlie  busy  crowds  around  me  with  deaf  noise 
Of  clamour  multitudinous,  while  smoak 
pirns  the  dense   air«   and   with  mephttic 

gloom 
Pollutes  the  heaven,  I  breathe  the  vital  breath 
Of  sea-hora  gales,  and  view  the  aspendcd 

sun 
Yellowing  the  mountain  summits  •*  O  remote 


And  world  secluded  vole  !  I  seem  to  prr<5 
Thy  soft  untrodden  herbage  with  light  ^\t^ 
That  scarce  the  dew  betrays  :  I  seem  to  rf*t 
Among  thy  primrose  bonks  and  ihyniy  U--- 
In  fancv  listening  with  abstracted  ear, 
The  whisper  of   thy  trees,  and  tiie  f  .=' 

swell 
Of  waters  echoing  on  thy  rocky  «horp« 
With  Janj^uid  murmur :  hour  of  liberty' 
When  wiih  cUued  fo«ii  I  gQin'd  ilie  stttp. 
And  fcU  ih'  oxhila rating  rufb  of  *\iml»i^  ^ 
And  saw  the  landscape  round  cniergii^i  <)«» , 
On  mv  clii't-rM  paic :  the  wnrv  liilli  ♦'■"■   * 
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There  \\\e  green  va)e»  that  like  a  silent  lake 
\Viih    gentle    uplands  border'd  winds   re- 
mote; 
And  cots  and  woods  and  wood-embosom'd 

spires, 
That  at  unniea»ur'd  distance  faintly  gleam 
In  the  slant  sun-blaze  :  while  thro*  moun- 
tain-breaks 
Starts  the  bright  sea  with  all  it<»  azure  isles ! 
Thus  have  1  hngcrM  out  tlie  silent  day 
Till  evening's  dews  have  warned  my  footstep 

home : 
And  oVr  the  rippling  se-iwave  have  I  hun^» 
Whose  munuuiings  luli*d  me  to  forgetful- 

ness ; 
Or  from  some  moss-grown  clift,  where  the 

.  wild  ash 
Protrudes  its  hoary  shade,  have  heard  the 

voice 
Of  labour,  swcllinz  8often*d  from  the  dale ; 
And  the^r  low  ot\vond*ring  herds,  and  near 
The  wood-notes  of  a  thousand  choristers 
Beguiling  solitude :  yet  I  have  wished 
That  solitude  less  lonely;  aiid  full  oft 
Midst  the  still  fantasies  of  w.iyward  thought. 
Thy  form»  endearing  maiden!  would  sur- 
prise 
My  cheated  fancy ;  thy  dcltghtin^  smile 
Dawn  on  remembrance ;  O !  and  I  iiave  felt 
Thy  unseen  presence  in  the  lonesome  wild  !— 
Were  it  not  sweet,  beloved  !  thus  to  stray 
Withpiim  thou  unglest  from  the  race  of 

men : 
The  while  the  pleasing  burthen  of  thine  afm 
ReposM  on  his,  and  in  sweet  interchan^o 
Of  Iove<-impassioi\*d  eyes  and  gentle  smiles, 
M'^efelteacB  pause  of  silence  eloquent?-^ 
Witness  the  painful  void,  that  diro*  long 

yctrs 
Ach*d  in  the  lone  recesses  of  my  breast. 
How  have  I  lov*d  thee.  Woman?  1  have 

On  soDte  more  favour'd  youth,  rich  in  tho 

gem 
Of  female  worthiness,  till  sick  dt  heart 
Somewhat  like  envy  willi  repining  hue 
Sadden'd    my  features;    now  before   high 

hcav'n, 
Gnteful  I  bend  with  praisegivingand  joy  ; 
And  tho*  awhile  debarred  the  full  delight 
Of  love's  communion  pure,  yet  warm  m  hope 
My  soul  anticipates  the  promis'd  hour 
Haply  not  distant,  when  in  freedom's  vale 
Some  love  sequestered  cot  shall  sacred  rise 
To  independence :  where  by  distance  lull'd 
The  surge  melodious  beats,  that  never  wafts 
Obtrusive  greatness  to  our  ouiet  cell : 
And  shades^  where  turtles  olend  their  mar* 

mur'd  loves. 
Screen  the  low  roof  of  blest  equality  I 

**  O  thou  departing  snn !— thy  lingVing  orb 
Ne*er  yet  declined  with  such  reluctant  speed  I 
Shine  Yorth,  thou  bashful  harbinger  of  joy  1 
Planet  of  love  1  pure  emblem  of  tlu;  maid  1 
In  singleness  ot  beauty  gitmm'ring  bright 
from  fortb  the  crimsoa  chamiers  of  the 
west. 


Dawn,  star  of  eve !  who«ic  unobtrujiing  ray 
But  serves  to  shew  ihe   rapture- swimming 

glance. 
The  blush  consentins^,  and  the  yielding  smile  1 , 
And  thou,  the  minsiicl  erst  of  l£(lcn's  proves. 
Thou   thrilHnJ-soft  yet    spri^jhlly   nightin- 

gale. 
Trill  from  the  bough  whereon  thou  lav*st  to 

perch 
A  hymeneal  strain,  and  glad  prolong 
Thy  ircHiblini;s  wild  of  haqjiikc  melody  ! 
Speed  it,  O  i^'ortune!  bueed  the  promised 

hourr 

If  these  poems  be  the  production  of  a 
young  man,  they  promise  much  :  he  is  in 
the  right  way. 

Mr.  Elton  mistakes  the  character  of 
the  sonnet,  or  he  would  not'lsplit  it  into 
stanzas.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  . 
the  stiff  Italian  model ;  but  unity  and 
continuity  should  be  preserved.  The 
first  quatrain  of  the  following  is  awk- 
wardly e,xpresscd ;  but  the  sonnet  ifl 
striking  and  original* 

"  While  on  thy  snowy  breast  dtssolv*d  I  lay 
lu    pleasures   lao^^uid   trance,  a  sudden 
wound 
Transfix'd  me;  that  with  horror-struck  dis« 
may 
The  pleasing  lethargies  of  love  unbound. 

"  Then  saw  1  where  remorse  beside  tag 

W^ithVing  the  flowery  bed  with  poisonous 

breath ; 
And  starting  forth,  some  bitter  tCars  1  ^vtpX% 
Then  snurd— *as  rescued  from  the  swoua 

of  death  !— 

"  The  vows  that  late  ensnarM  my  soul  are 
vain, 
And  vain  the  graces  of  thy  vernal  youth  : 
Led  by  repentance  nteck  to  virtuc*s  fane, 
On  her  chaste  altars,  molting  yet  with 
ruth, 
1  sacrifice  thy  sad  forsaken  heart, 
Tbo*  mine,  l>ear  witness  God  1  hath  bled 
to  part!'* 

The  love  of  literAture  has  reached  our 
armyy  and  we  sincerely  rejoice  at  so  aus« 
picious  A  change.  It  may  seem  para« 
doztcal  to  affirm,  that  a  military  life  Ls  ^ 
favourable  to  literary  pursuits;  yet  so  it 
will  be  found  for  all  that  do  not  require 
the  use  of  extensive  libraries.  Neither 
lawyer,  nor  physician,  nor  divine,  in  thig 
age  of  farming,  has  so  much  leisure  as 
the  army-officer,  when  in  England  or  in 

farrison.  And,  if  on  active  service  a« 
road,  he  may  either,  like  major  Doyle 
and  captain  Percival,  describe  the  coun« 
tries  whic&  he  has  visited ;  *  or,  like  (it 
kobert  Wilson,  become  the  historian  of 
the  .  war  in  whidi  he  has  borne_^i$  pAri 
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Art.  IV.  Poemu  Jfy Thomas 
NEXT  to  the  pleasure  of  bestowing 
o )  genius  the  well-earned  meed  of  warm 
an  I  hearty  comraendatioVn  we  critics 
cast  ?  no  s.itisfaction  equal  to  that  of  con- 
signing a  dunce  to  eternal  oblivion.  In 
boih  these  cases,  we  follow  the  strong 
impulse  of  feeling,  and  are  little  appre- 
hensive that  the  justice  of  our  sentence 
should  be  arraigned  by  the  world  at 
large. 

Buty  in  the  republic  of  letters,  as  in 
general  society,  we  meet  with  a  number 
of  mixed  char achrs^  in  whom  virtues  and 
vices,  beauties  and  deformities,  are  so 
perplexingly  blended,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  dwell  on  either  with  the  serenity 
of  fixed  decision.  We  praise  with  re- 
luctance, we  blame  with  regret,  we 
hesitate,  we  qualify,  and,  after  a  tedious 
display  of  caution  and  candour,  leave  our 
readers  at  last  wearied  and  embarrassed, 
dissatisfied,  they  know  not  why,  with  us, 
the  author,  and  themselves.  The  poems 
before  us  unfi^rtunately  come  under  the 
perplexing  class  we  have  described. 
This  is  partly  owing  to  their  subject; 
almost  all  aie  purely  sentimental,  and 
concerning  sentiments  and  tastes,  who 
ihall  dispute  \  or  rather,  who  shall  de- 
termine ?  Sometimes  we  listen  with  emo- 
tion to  a  strain  of  refined  tenderness,  or 
manly  piety ;  then  a  trill  of  dainty  af- 
fectation grates  upon  bur  feelings  worse 
than  discord ;  then  again  we  lose  all 
time  and  tune,  and  measure,  in  hopeless 
inextricable  confusion,  which  aims  at 
science  and  execution,  and  we  know  not 
what.  Perhaps  we  cannot  describe  the 
poems  of  Dr.  Brown  more  Justly,  than  as 
the  works  of  a  man  of  science,  of  read- 
ing, of  refinement,  of  the  most  liberal 
sentiments,  and  amiable  feelings,  whose 
genius,  however,  is  neither  vigorous  nor 
lively,  whose  judgment  wants  clear- 
sightedness, to  distniguish  between  sen- 
timenuil  elegance  and  metaphysical  sub- 
tlety, and  whose  taste  is  perverted  by 
that  tumid  affectation,  which  substitutes 
extravagance  for  energy,  and  strange- 
ness of  expression  for  originality  of  con- 
teption. 

•  In  nothing  has  Dr.  Brown  more  sinned 
against  grammar,  good  sense,  and  that 
rffeet  for  language^  which  ought  to  be 
preserved  by  every  man  of  .taste  and 
kaming,  however  it  may  be  violated  by 
the  illiterate  mob  of  modem  versifiers, 
tkati  in  his  licentious  use  of  compound 
Words*-    Kcspecting  the  fonnation  cf 


Brown,  M.  Z>.    2  vols.  I2ma. 

these,  it  may  be  difficult  to  lay  down  ab- 
solute rules;  but  we  apprehend  that  no 
one  can  analyze,  without  condemning, 
the  following,  and  many  others  of  a  simi- 
lar kind,  none  of  which,  probably,  our 
author  would  have  dreamt  for  a  moment 
of  employing  in  prose.  **  Glance-dew, 
self -shaped,  pain- pursued,  glitterinj^- 
vested,  pageant-gleam,  art-mingled,  pon- 
derous-held, carnnge-plain,  darkly -clot- 
ted, favouring-willed,  happier-breathed, 
victor-combat,  death  •plunied,  damp- 
chilled,  death-dark,  death-weight,  mur- 
der-flood, battle-sod»  tempest-arm,  war- 
heart,  blood-step,  anguish-quiverings, 
night-unhallowed." 

We  cannot  compliment  Dr.  Brown  on 
the  smoothness  of  his  numbers,  or  the 
appropriateness  and  harmony  of  the  mea- 
sures that  he  has  chosen  to  adopt.  The 
double  rhyme  with  which  he  has  length- 
ened out  every  other  line  of  his  elegies, 
gives  th^m  an  air  of  burlesque :  of  the 
effect  of  the  strange  noveltv  introduced 
into  the  measure  of  several  of  h»  son- 
nets and  small  pieces,  we  shall  enable 
bur  readers  to  judge,  by  the  following 
lines,  which  will  also  serve  to  show 
that  we  do  not  charge  him  unjustly  with 
turgidity  and  affectation. 

"  To  the  Spirii  of  3Iusic. 

''  Wake  me  not  with  bliss  I  cannot  name, 

Wake  me  not,  to  passions  thus  unknown! 

Say,  But  O !  how  sw^t  tlmt  strangpet  tone ! 

Say,  what  happier  realms  its  language  ckum! 

Com*8t  thou  iroai  those  tDOon-MUoe  ibaite 

80  dear. 

Love's  still  shades,  where  only  mnnnun 

rise. 
And,  when  joy  o'erpowrrs  the  whispeniig 
eyes, 
Speak  faint  words,  which  bat  the  heart  can 

hear ; 
Or,  where  far,  in  memory's  sonleM  isle, 
Kchoes  only  live  of  raptures  past, 
And,  each  mingled  cadence  wildly  cist, 
Half  with   thought  the  dotibtfiil  soul  be- 

guile  F— 
No  ! — ^A  wanderer  thou,  from  nadve  he^ 
vcn.— 
Truths,  of  holiest  power,  thou  fling*it»- 

round. 
Angdis  hear,  and  Icam,-— Tous  tte  soom, 
D^rk,  but  O  how  sweet,  alone  is  gjiveo.** 

With  man  pleasure  we  quott  a  tender 
passa^  from  an  epistle  to  a  lady  « 
America,  die  promised  briderfadece^ 
ed  brother^  Which  mftfgtve  «a  idea  « 
the  best  manner  of  our  authw,  aw 
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•vince  ttat,  if  he  will  resign  the  ambi-  That  he,  who  in  thy  love's  luxuriance  dwell, 

tious  desire  to  «  elevate  and  surprize,"  Whose  parting  |King  thy  griefs,  thy  fondness, 

he  may  securely  hope  to  please,  and  to  ^J%^  ,,,,,,,3,  ^,„,^  ,^,  d,,k  abyss 

Tlio*  snatchM  from  blessings,  snatched  to 
higher  bliss : 

"  No  bands  of   i^tal  joy  our  hearts  en-  To  each  chill  tone,  tho*  even  thy  warmth  of 

wreath'd;  youth 

No  sire,  our  names  in  one  warm  blesiiug  Might  list  wibdued,  and,  sighing,  own  itt 

brealh'ij, .  truth, 

Led  our  light  steps,  thro*  childhood's  fairy  Yet  would  thy  shrinking  spirit  scorn  the 

bowers;  strain, 

But  knidred  wishes,  kindred    griefs,  were^  And  even  the  heart,  which  brealh'd  it  own  in 

ours.  ^  vain. 

For  one  lov'd  breast,  with  sweet  rewarding  The  powers,  which  humble  meekness  taught 

care»  to  pause. 

Rose  soft    to  heaven   our  distant-mmgled  The  gentle  a  irtues,  bashful  of  applause, 

praj^r:  Love,  yi  thy  breast  which  all  its  raptured 

For  hiai--ah  torn  from  every  love  below  !-*  set 

We  bend,  in  darker  sympathy  of  woe.  Who,  who  shall  bid  thee  feel  them,  aifld  for- 

O I  had  the  wisdom,  of  unerring  ihou^iit,  m't ! 

Heard  all  that  love,    with   human  frailty.  No!  hearts  like  thine  when  warmer  fceftngs 

sought,  ope. 

And,  pausing;  from  the  stroke  of  morul  fate.  The  passion  fades  not,  with  the  breath  of 
To  joys,  to  virtues,  given  a  longer  date  ;  ho])e  : 

ni«se  hands,  thy  worth  how  eager  to  avow.  No  more  with  light  the  Waking  momenU 
Had  twin'd  a  gayer  garland  for  thy  brow.  bloom. 

How  gladly  would  my  heart,  when  grief  op-  But  dreams  can   fill   tlio  slumbers  of  tb« 

prest,  gloom. 

In  living  dreams,  have  sought  thy  scenes  of  The  dazzled  eye,  which  marked  the  rapture 

"^^^  sink. 

Have  shared  the  cares  of  love,. the  light  eaJ*  May  see  no  radiance  lingering  on  the  brink : 

-_,    P^^y*  i.       1  ^"^  ^^*  •^^^  "<>'  ^^  dafkncis ;  time  wil>  shed 

The  simple  pleasures  of  thy  home  of  ioyl  The  beams  of  brighter  iwUighl  round  thy 
1  et  not  alone  her  flowers,  of  gayer  bloom,  head : 

Affection  twines :  she  seeks,  and  Hghu,  the  In  each  warm  tear,  'twere  anguish  to  dis-» 

g^oom.  miss, 

Wann'd  by  her  touch,  the  hearts,  that  silent  Each  mild  regret,  thlt  half  recals  the  bliss ; 

»rn    .1^  ,  t  .  l£.yen  while  thv  sickening  spirit  sl>uns  relief. 

Their  lonely  woe,  and  muse,  but  to  despair,  Shall  memory  lose  the  bitterness  of  grief. 

More  softly  mingling,  nse  their  griefs  above}  Thoughts  of  sweet  lint  thy  musings  shall 
And  even  the  cypress  is  the  gift  of  love.  employ. 

Which  sprung  from  sorrow,  are  a  softer  joy  i 

"  Sweet  sorrower!  if  my  verse,  in  tones  lest  That  calm,  which  o*er  the  mind  ethercal-> 

deep,  cast. 

Should,    idly  soothing,    bid  thee  cease  to  Sheds  on  the  present  alt  the  tender  past, 

weep.  And,  mingling  with  the  hopes  of  holier  birthf 

Should  calmly  teach,  that  every  tear  which  That  gentler,  dearer  flame,  which  bunrd  on 

flow'd,    ^  earth,  . 

Cooiemn'd  his  will,  whose  will  is  joy  be-  More  ardent  lifts  our  soul  to  climes  above, 

atow*d  i  The  blissful  dwellings  of  the  saints  we  love  T* 
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is  scarcely  one  compreJ 
in  it.    Witness  the  following  specimen 

«*  D'tone.  ^ 
*'  O!  may  I  learn  in  truth  and  time  to  rise 
Simple  in  lays,  and  innocently  wise  } 
Still  reason  lives,  reason,  philosophy, 
Mclibee,  and  lliyrae,  nature  by. 


volume  li  exceedingly  curlons;  Sympathy,  light,  and  light,  eternal  Jove : 
the  beginning  to  the  end  there  Jo^«  •  ibe  great  god,  and  donor  of  our  wj 
y  one  comprehensible  sentence     \[  pbilosopliic.  or  poetic  lays ; 


ways. 

If  partial,  general,  or  social  ties. 

And  nights  alternate  still  proclaim  our  vies. 

«*  Thfjrsc, 
"  Reason  with  us  in  more  familiar  pan. 

"  Dione. 
**  To  swains  discordant.  Oh  1  toy  well-meant 
heart. 
And  love,  and  gnef,  and  so'irow,  are  our    Nor^hool-taught  pride  now  doth  improve 

course,  my  lays. 

Led  and  propelf d  by  a  superior  force.  Nor  lampVr'd  leammg's  artificial  bays* 

O  o  ^ 
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*'  Thyrsc. 
**  Can'st  tliou  proceed  in  more  fdmiliar  sense  ? 

**  Wlience  live  creative  of  non-competence  ? 

buy,  whence  we  shepherds  timely  thus  for 
,t»oughl, ' 

Taught  to  shun  ignorance  by  idle  thought. 
And  iociul  power  by  incompetence? 

"  Meiibee. 
*'  Art  just  Dion'  in  every  word  and  sense? 

"  Dione, 
*'  Adherent  words  grow  just  in  competence. 

*'  Thine  is  propcnsive,  and  peculiar  those. 

*'  Dhne, 
*'  Nor  dare  such  properties  coherent  foes ; 
Say,   why  llic  day  more  baneful  than  the 

ni;;h't  ? 
Why  should  design  forsake  perceptive  light? 

*•  Thifrse. 
*'  Proceed  familiar,  competent,  and  free. 
Social  extended  influence  to  be. 

**  Dionc. 
•'  Innucncc  and  sym|wit by  still  condescend. 
Then  force  thy  path,  for  inetinct  has  no  end ; 
Still  ict*s  maintain  our  elevated  strength  ; 
And     still    admire    the   shepherd's    simple 
length," 

Tlie  prbse  is -as  wild  as  the  verse ;  and 
that  every  thing  in  the  book  may  be  cohe^ 
rtnty  (to  use  the  author's  favourite  word), 
it  cc^ntains  several  prefaces,  which  are 
always  placed  after  the  foregoine:  pas- 
tor h1  to  wjiich  they  refer.  We  will  pre- 
serve a  passage  from  one  of  these  poste- 
rior prefaces. 

'*  If  you  think  I  have  made  too  free  with 
C^y  ^odn ;  if  I  have  introdiiced  them  where 
tlicy  ou;/;ht  not  to  be  introduced  ;  if  J  have 
^aen  ihcm  that  which  should  not  have  been 


given  to  them  j  if  insimiation,  adulation,  of 
assumption,  has  taken  place ;  then  I  am  lost« 
and  can  speak  to  my  gods  as  to  uif  brothers ; 
and  this  circumstance  least  of  all;  for  it  will 
tend  to  discourage  instead  of  encourage,  and 
all  knowlt*dgc  ot  nature  and  myself  is  dead  ; 
then  in  her  participation  has  this  instinctive 
mistress  Iwl  me.  Her  qualities  are  not  the 
qualities  I  imagined  they  were  \  her  powers 
are  not  original ;  her  participations  are  nii> 
just;  her  motions  are  not  uniform;  h?r 
actions  are  mere  deviations;  her  instinct  i» 
irregular  and  unavailing ;  and  her  sympathy 
ii  non-co-operative.  Prove  one  of  these  in- 
stances, ana  all  parts  aiid  powers  are  ntterly 
abolished.  Man  is  no  longer  man  $  reason. 
reason  ;  or  nhilosophy,  philosophy.  Natore 
is  lost,  ana  sympathy  dead,  and  I  am  an 
atom  deviating  in  theoeneral  course  of  nature; 
have  formed  artiBciai  instead  of  instinctive 
and  co-oj)erative  verse ;  and,  like  many  other 
non-instmctive  diminutives,  must  fall.  But, 
no,  I  will  maintain  that  this  is  not  the  pre- 
sent case ;  for,  I  wrote  from  a  power,  ana  an 
exciting  propensity  in  nature,  matter,  and 
form,  a  power  compelling,  perceptible,  and 
instinctive,  and  gmvitating  towards  its  cen- 
tre ;  not  with  a  view  of  gaining  nianhr  or 
worldly  esteem,  but  the  esteem  of  huroanliy ; 
not  to  gain,  by  insinuation,  the  favour  of  my 
gods.  Although  this  sympathetic  and  uni- 
form power  is  theirs,  I  have  thisparticipatmg 
and  co-operative  essence  in  my  own  bosom, 
as  warm  as  imagination  ever  put  forth  its 
glance  in  a  trulv-p;ood  man,  formed  naturally 
feeling,  and  philosophically  wise,  I  see  its 
imm^iate  power,  and  I  feel  it — a  propeiline 
virtuous  property.  It  is  this  property  that  I 
esteem ;  take  it  from  my  gods,  aud  1  would 
turn  indignant  on  them.'* 

The  author's  mode  of  associating 
ideas,  or  rather  of  doing  altogether  with- 
out ideas,  would  puzzle  a  metaphj* 
sician  ; — to  a  physician  his  case  is  clear. 


•  Art.  VI,     T}3e  Poefs  Dny,  or  Imagination's  RamhU^  a  Poeniy  in  four  Boohs  ;  with  an  Ktf 
/o;ry  on  Britain  ;  its  Religion^  Lanvs^  and  Liberties,    By  E.  Warren.  12mo.  pp.  US. 


A  STORM  comes  on  apace,  the  heavens 
arow  black. 


And  shifting  winds,  converging,  coalesce 
Tiieir  bcU'wing  rige,  and  from  one  conit 


moi> 


got  into  one  comer !  Wc  be?  leave  to 
offer  a  verbal  criticism  here :  Mr.  War- 
ren calls  this  corner  a  common  point ;  now 
in  our  opinion  it  was  a  very  nncoxnxnon 
one. 

Is  this  gentlenwin  of  the  sister  king- 
dom? He  has  entitled  one  of  the  parts  of 
his  poem  Midnight^  or  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment.  We  are  the  more  inclined  to  sus- 
pect this,  as  he  has  the  art  of  frosiag  ta 
verse. 


point 
Pour  their  whole  fury  forth. 

Many  extraordinary  coalitions  we 
iiave  seen,  and  many  more  we  shall  see, 
but  never  a  more  extraordinary  one  than 
tliis  which  Mr.  Warren  has  brought 
about.  It  must  have  puzzled  the  sailors 
'  terribly  i— all  the  two  and  thirty  points 

Art.  VII.     CvJfiJ  turned  Volunteer^  in  a  series  of  coloured  Prints ^  etigraviJ  By  GarSsKr, 
with  poetical  Illustrations t  ^j*  Park.  4.to. 
THK  mutability  of  fortune  was  never    revolution  which  overthrew  the  heathen 
moie  strikingly  eiemplified  than  in  the    gods  and  gc^ddesses,  m^  the  subsequcm 
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vicissitudes  to  which  they  have,  in  con- 
sequence, been  exposed.  They  were  re- 
duced to  great  distress  in  the  war  with 
the  giants ;  but  since   the   saints  have 

Seated  them,  and  reigned  in  their  stead, 
le  shifts  to  which  they  have  been  driven 
are  pitiful  indeed.  At  this  present  time, 
however,  the  venemble  emigrants,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  seem  to  be  comfortably 
settled,  tho' 

•*  Fallen  fallen  fallen  fallen 
Fallen  from  their  high  csuie.** 

Jupiter  has  found  a  faithful  and  zea- 
lous friend  in  Thomas  Taylor,  and  £scu« 
lapius  also  has  had  a  cock  •  sacrificed  to 
him  in  one  of  our  provincial  cities.  Mi- 
nerva has  been  taken  into  keeping  by 
Mr.  Lane  of  Leadenhall-street ; her  cha- 
racter has  indeed,  in  some  degree,  suffer* 
ed  by  the  connection,  but  her  devotees 
arc  numerous,  and  she  consoles  herself 
with  her  partner  for  the  loss  of  her  owl. 
Apollo,  in  like  manner,  took  to  loose 
courses,  opened  tea  gardens  in  St. 
George's  Fields,  and  was  driven  out  by 
the  magistrates.  What  is  become  of 
him  since  none  of  the  poets  can  tell ;  but 
his  oracle  still  continues  its  old  trade  of 
selling  its  voice,  and  deceiving  the  peo- 
ple. Neptune  left  the  ocean  to  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  British  navy,  and  set  up  a 
newspaper.  Mars  and  Hercules,  on  the 
cpntmry,  both  went  to  sea  ;  one  entered 
the  English, and  the  other  the  French  ser- 
vice 5  and  Mars  having  been  wise  enough 
to  choose  the  right  side,  took  Hercules  pri- 
fioner.  Vulcan  has  been  very  fortunate : 
unlike  all  other  adventurers  who  want  to 
make  a  fortune,  he  crossed  the  Tweed 
tnto  Scotland,  where  he  still  has  his  altar, 
and  continues  his  trade.  Mercury  has 
long  been  invoked  in  secret,  and  can 
boast  of  votaries  of  all  ranks.  Every 
body  knows  how  Venus  has  been  vilified 
since  the  physicians  put  a  crown  of  shame 
Tipon  her  head.  Mr.  Barry  has  now  made 
her  armends,  and  exhibited  her  in  diviner 
loveliness  than  ever  deserved  the  ad- 
miration of  Greece.  Bacchus  has  led  a 
Jolly  life  ;  is  free  of  both  universities  ;  he 
is  courted  at  elections,  being  of  no  party, 
and  at  all  times  has  the  honour  of^  keep- 
ing the  very  highest  company.  Ate  wus 
for  a  time  one  of  our  cabinet  coun* 
cil.  The  Furies  too,  after  tliey  had  been 
driven  out  of  France,  were  taken  into 
pay  herA,  andkrt  loose  in  Ireland.  Since 
the  administration  of  lord  Cornwallis 
they  have  not  been  heard  of  5  but  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  will, 
ere  longi  find  employment  in  the  sugar 


islands.  Nemesis,  having  taken  care  of 
governor  Wall,  is  now  busy  in  looking 
after  the  emperor  Napoleon :  and  where 
is  Cupid  ?  Gentk  reader,  Cupid  is  turned 
volunteer !  and  being  a  volunteer,  Cupid 
is  come  to  be  reviewed. 

According  to  this  true  historv,  it  ap- 
pears  that  Cupid,  finding  all  the  ot)ier 
young  gentlemen  in  the  kingdom  were 
going  to  p.'ay  at  loiJun 9  was  determined 
3iat  he  would  no  longer  play  at  bitnd- 
man^s-buf.  He  therefore  took  the  bandage 
from  his  eyes,  and  went  to  ask  leave  of 
Minerva  that  he  might  become  a  volun- 
teer :  the  reader  may  wonder  perhaps 
why  Minerva's  consent  should  be  neces* 
sary.  She  was  sitting  upon  an  extra-, 
'  ordinary  kind  of  seat  when  he  approach^^ 
ed  $  the  base  resembles  oAe  of  the  great 
tombs,  which  would  be  square  if  they 
were  not  too  long;  r<iised  upon  two 
steps,  but  from  the  second  step  to  the 
top  of  the  pedestal,  certainly  appears  to 
be  a  longer  stride  than  the  goddess  could 
with  any  decorum  take.  On  the  further 
end  of  the  pedestal  she  was  seated  upon 
a  stone  seat  of  the  same  form,  to  whicli^ 
a  column  ser\'ed  as  a  back,  and  a  very 
inconvenient  one  it  must  needs  be.  A 
heart  stands  on  its  point,  upon  the  sum« 
mit  of  this  column ;  and  from  the  iieart  a 
fire  ascends,  separating  into  two  flames* 
A  flag  is  suspended  about  half  wsiy  up 
the  column :  we  do  not  very  well  know 
why ;  neither  can  we  very  well  tell  how. 
She  wore  a  helmet,  and  had  a  spear  in- 
her  hand,  and  her  dress  was  certainly  too  - 
thin  to  be  either  comfortable  or  whole* 
some  in  this  cold  climate.  Cupid  it 
stark  naked.  It  is  plain  that  the  Fbilan* 
thropic  Society  knew  nothing  of  his  con* 
dition  ;  nor  the  worthy  gentlemen  who. 
have  associated  for  the  suppressioi^  of 
vice  and  immorality. 

Having  obtained  Minerva's  leave,  Cu« 
pid  wraps  up  his  bow  and  arrows  in  the 
British  standard  to  hide  them,  taking  ic 
for  granted  that  the  standard  will  not  be 
displayed.  Whether  be  is  going  to  place 
it  upon  a  block  of  vit>oa,  which  very 
ipuch  resembles  the  butchers'  blocks  in 
Clare  Market,  we  do  not  know,  but  such 
a  block  is  standing  by  him,  ai)d  an  hour* 
glass  upon  it,  the  meaning  whereof  hath 
not  been  expounded  bv  Mr.  Park.  He 
then  assumes  his  firelock*  advances  to 
the  altar  of  loyalty,  where  a  great  many 
sacrifices  have  been  ofiered  ot  late  years, , 
and  there  takes  the  oath  of  allegiance  \ 
next  he  surveys  the  target*  and  Uie  poet 
shall  tell  his  success*  r^  t 
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"  Right  through  the  mark  liis  !>u1!et  flies : 
So  may  it  speed  'gainst  all  who  dare 
Th*  invader's  nifiian-hazard  sliare. 

To  snatch  a  felon' prize  ! 

So  shall  it  speed,  if  freedom's  race. 
Be  to  their  kins^  and  country  true ; 
And  each  deluiied  Gaul  shall  rue 

The  day  he  felt  the  fraterniz'd  embrace. 

The  bitter  hour  he  was  enforced  away 
From  her  who  clasp'd  him  with  connubial 

.  arros» 
From  all  domestic  lifc*s  endearing  charms* 

And  a  sad  conscript,  looking  fiercely  aay, 
Comneird  as  vassal  to  a  despot  lord» 
To  bleed  for  him  his  soul  abhorr'd,— 
WhclmM  by  defeat  in  a  reproachful  p;rave» 
Or  train'd  by  conquest  to  be  more  a  slave." 

And  now  Cupid  has  the  honour  of 
presenting  colours  before  the  king ;  not 
the  king  in  person,  but  his  head  in  mar- 
ble :  but  we  humbly  submit  to  Mr.  WiU 
berforce,  and  the  author  of  Munimenta 
Antiqua,  whether  this  offering  to  a 
eraven  image  savoureth  not  of  idolatry  ? 
There  is  more  reason  to  suspect  this,  in-^ 
asmuch  as  immediately  afterwards  he  is 
found  beating  the  drum  and  dancing, 
both  part^^of  such  idolatrous  ceremo- 
nies. While  Ctipid  is  thus  employed,  we 
are  concerned  to  perceive,  that  one  of 
his  little  brothers  has  climbed  up  to  the 
top  of  a  truncated  column;  and  is  sic* 
ting  there  without  considering,  that 
shotdd  he  fall,  he  must  be  in  great  dan- 
ger of  breaking  his  neck. 

What  follows  is  prophecy ;  the  painter 
and  the  poet  both  foresaw,  that  if  Cupid 
should  be  called  out  upon  actual  servicCi 
Tery  unpleasant  consequences  migAt  re- 
sults—he might  have  been  placed  under 
the  command  of  colonel  P.  who  is 
known  to  have  a  personal  dislike  to  him ; 
ct  he  mieht  have  been  frightened  at  the 
sight  of  the  great  Raw-head-and-bloody* 

.  honeSt  who,  the  Form  of  Prayer  says,  is 
determined  to  swallow  us  up  quick;  or, 
peradventure,  Cupid  mic;ht  have  fallen 

•  m  battle,  to  the  irreparable  injurv  of  all 
song  writers  and  sonnetteers.  All  these 
mischiefs  are  prudently  prevented  by 
these  designs  of  genius,  loyalty,  and  pa- 
triotism, as  Mr.  rark  denominates  them. 


The  dove  brings  back  his  arrows,  witb 
an  olive  branch ;  and  thus  the  poet  con- 
cludes Cupid's  campaigns. 

*'  Love  leaps  with  rapture  at  the  joymit 

sound — ■ 
The  fane  of  Pallas  hears  his  footsteps  bound. 
For  there  Augusta's  flag  triumphantly  he 
bear^ ; 
But  ere  again  at  amorous  hearts. 
He  points  his  dove-plum'd  darts* 
Thus  warmly  breathes  his  patriotic  pray« 
ers:— 
Goddess !  renown'd  for  wisdom  as  for 

war. 
Be  Albion's  manly  race  your  darling 
care; 
And  let  that  sea-green  band  which  Neptune 
wwe. 
To  swathe  in  infancy  his  favourite  tslc^ 
Be  still  iu  bloodless  girdle,  and  pure  love 
Draw    from    approving   heav^zk  a  skyey 
smile! 
So  through  each  nereides  pearly  cave 
.While  echo  floats  upou  the  listemog 

wave. 
Still  may  resound  thalcharterM  strain 
Which  nails  Britaimia,  empress  of  the 

main ! 
Still  may  her  sons  be  fam*d  through  crcry 

Aime 
For  deeds  of  spotless  faith,  and  dannl* 
le^s  soul  sublime  V* 

In  this  important  history  we  must  no« 
tice  some  censurable  omissions.  It  is  not 
mentioned  to  what  corps  Cupid  belong* 
ed :  perhaps  this  may  have  been  dengn« 
edly  omitted,  lest  the  gentlemen  who 
served  witli  him  should  be  called  Cu- 
pid's Company.  Neither  is  his  uniform 
described:  now  every  volunteer  knows 
that  the  uniform  is  a  thing  of  the  first 
importance. 

The  designs  are  very  prettily  exe- 
cuted; and  the  poetical  illustrations  not 
unworthy  of  Mr.  Park,  a  gentleman  of 
unassuming  talents,  and  great  emditioa 
in  English  literature:  The  suibjecty 
however,  tempts  us  to  suggestt  ^  a 
sttiuble  motto,  the  lines  of  the  song : 

"  Little  Cupid 
Why  80  stupid?** 


Aar.  VIII.     The  Lewes  Lshrary  Society  \  a  Poem.     By  Jomt  Bt;TToy,  Jmt.  ^  tb 
elauieai  and  eoitmurciai  Acetdemy^  C/f^  Lewes.  4to«  pp.  2i. 


IN  the  year  1786,  the  design  was  put 
\x^  execution  of  establishing  at  Lewes  a 
subscription  library :  it  began  with  only 
trine  members,  who  deposited  half-a- 
crown  each,  and  agveed  to  a  monthly 
subscription  of  one  shilling.  Thus,  tri- 
fling in  its  commeocement)  the  library 


has  been  since  so  well  supported,  that  at 
present  it  contains  1600  volumes.  T9 
celebrate  the  founders  of  this  library,  fbd 
the  volumes  which  adorn  its  shelves,  is 
the  object  of  this  little  poem,  which  is 
written  in  easy  and  not  tahanzioflioai 
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Art.  IX.    Original Poemsp  by  Thomas G&sen  Fissendsk^  A.M.  ISxno.  pp.  198. 

MR.  Thomas  Green  Fessenden,  A.  M. 
of  some  American  university  wi?  sup- 
pose, is  puffer  extraordinoiy  to  Mr.  Per- 
kins, the  tractorist ;  for  in  our  days 
quacks  of  every  description  puff  in  verse. 
X)r.  Senate  has  an  occasional  laureat, 
and  Mr.  Packwood  keeps  a  poet.  But, 
saving  and  excepting  the  laudable  pur- 
pose of  puffing  Mr.  Perkins,  we  were  at 
a  loss  to  conjecture  why  these  American 
poemc  should  be  published  in  £ngland, 
relating  as  they  do  wholly  to  American 
manners,  and  American  party  politics. 
On  .examination,  we  discovered  a  very 
weighty  reason.  Mr.  Fessenden  wants 
a  king  in  America,  abuses  all  persons 
who  dtfier  from  him  in  opinion,  and  calls 
one  of  the  members  of  congress,  whom 
he  names  at  full  length,  an  infamoui  jcoun* 
dreh  Mr.  Fessenden  very  prudently 
prints  on  this  side  the  Atlantic. 

Of  the  manner  of  these  poems,  an  ex- 
tract from  the  Rustic  Rout  may  suffice 
as  a  specimen:  the  characters  described 
sire  said  to  be  taken  from  the  life. 

**  Put  UB  down  the  squire  and  lawyer, 
Nancy  Tubbt  and  Betty  Sawyer  $ 
Jenny  Jiaks  is  somewhat  brown, 
Joe,  her  broiher,  quite  a  clown ; 
True,  but  this  one  thing  Td  speak  on, 
"Their  good  father  is  a  deacon  ; 
And,  if  we  siiould  leare  them  out, 
Piou6.  deacon  would,  no  doubt. 
Beat  it  into  many  a  thick-head 
That  our  junketing  is  wicked  ; 
Make  in  parish  deal  of  rumpus. 
People  vexed  enough  to  thump  us. . 

•*  Lest  we  have  a  scanty  ball 
Put  down  marri'd  folks  and  nil. 
peter  Grievous,  and  his  black  wife, 
Thou^  they  have  both  liad  the  jack-knife,* 
Still  arc  rich,  and  cut  a  dash. 
Put  thffm  down,  for  they  liave  cash. 

*'  Dicky  Dapper,  lady's  man, 
MuH  be  noted  m  our  plan, 
Though  his  brains  won*t  fill  a  thimble, 
Dicky  Dapper  dances  nimble. 


"  Betty  Bilbo  too»  the  heiresv 
Though  ner  homely  phiz  might  scare  us, 
>  Many  a  lad  would  fain  get  round  her. 
For  she  Is  a  ihou^and  pounder.     . 

**  Matters  now  adjusted  right. 
Let  us  dance  this  very  nigltt ; 
Send  ibr  Sambo  with  his  fiddle, 
Tiddle  diddle,  tiddle  diddle. 
Speak  to  landlord,  and  his  lady, 
Iiid  them  make  the  ball-room  ready. 
Stores  of  punch,  of  wine,  and  brandy. 
Cake  and  cheese  must  all  be  handy ;  ' 
Seize  the  moment  ere  it  passes. 
Lads  send  billets  to  your  lasses ; 
Almost  time  we  sliould  begin  it* 
Tackle  chaise  in  half  a  minute. 
Polly,  prettiest  of  a  million. 
Hide  behind  me  on  a  pillion  $ 
Powder*d  bcaus,  and  maccarotnet. 
Fops  too  proud  to  ride  on  ponies ; 
Lawyers  grand,  and  judges  bulkey. 
Ride  with  honey  ii>  a  sinkey. 
Now  assembled  at  the  hall. 
Let  us  caper,  one  and  all ; 
Squire,  to  top,  I  wish  you*d  trudge  np. 
Gall  a  dance  to  ope  the  fudge  up. 
Lads  and  lasses  take  your  places  \ 
Holo,  fiddle? !  play  the  •*  Graces  l*  , 
Right  and  left,  chaste  at  top— 
Wrong  below  there,  stop!  slop  I  stopl 
Balance  Dick,  then  down  in  tniddle, 
Deuce  is  in  that  fellow's  fiddly. 
Sur^  Miss  Airy  dances  topping, 
Lignter  than  a  cricket  hopping ; 
Safiy  Squad,  as  round  as  Dunipkin, 
Capers  cuts  with  Betty  Bumpkio ; 
Balance  Joe,  to  Lucy  Wiggle, 
Pho!  you  re  wrong,  all  higgle-pigjjgle! 
Now  you're  right,  and  keep  it  going, 
Tim,  you  dance  like  man  a  mowing. 
Graceless  as  a  colt  a  prancing, 
Can't  you  stand  up  when  you're  dancing^ 
Sammy  Snider  trots  like  thunder. 
Sure  he'll  split  the  floor  asunder ; 
See  his  partner  poll  and  haul  him. 
Out  of  patience,  I  could  maul  him  I 
Well,  ine  fam'd  Egyptian  camel 
Dances  much  like  our  friend  Samu'Il** 

So  much  for  the  manner :  the  matter 
is  for  the  most  part  very  malignant  fus. 


A»T.  X.  The  PotuwrsofCtTths  f  a  Plenty  m  three  Parts,  J9y  John  Blair  Lynn,  A.  M. 

8vo.  pp.  155. 
A  POEM  without  any  power  of  genius:— Zb^w,  ^hm  luccndo. 

♦  In  America  they  have  a  custom  of  presenting  a  person  who  has  an  ugly  appearance  with 
•jnBk-kotfe.  The  doaee,  in  such  caae>  preserves  the  present,  till  he  can  find  someone  who»f 
'  |[  fluz,  ia  his  opinion,  gives  him  a  superior  claim  to  the  favour. 
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Art.  XI.     An  Ode,  In  eekhratlon  of  the  Emancipation  of  the  Blacks  ef  Saint  DmingOf 
NovenAer^9f  1B03 ;  ^jr  Thomas  Clio  Rickman.  4to.  pp.  12. 


THE  imprimatur  of  Capel  Lofft  Is . 
affixed  to  this  poem,  with  the  following 
culogmtn.  •  A  subject  more  suitable  for 
an  ode  in  its  novelty,  its  greatness,  and 
the  just  and  generous  emotions  which  it 
inspires,  can  hardly  be  conceived,  ^nd 
in  this  poem  the  freedom,  spirit,  and  va- 
riety 01  its  numbers,  its  diction  and  sen- 
timentSy  I  trust  will  appear  to  others 
as  they  do  to  me,  not  unworthy  of  the 
subject/ 

In  his  opinion  of  the  subject  Mr.  Lofit 
is  perfectly  right ;  let  the  poetry  which 
he  has  pronounced  not  unworthy  of  it, 
speak  for  itself. 

'•  A  trade  that  long  has  curs'd  the  christian 
name. 
And  damn*d  the  whiie-men  (only  white  of 
skin) 
At  length  must  fall.— But  who,  alas  I  can 
claim  * 

The  merit  of  one  head  struck  from  this  hydra 
siii? 

Aar.  XII.    The  Poc'icat  Register^  and  Repository  of  Fugitive  Poefrjt  for 

8vo.  pp.  468, 


No  leam*d  accomplish *d  European  pow*r. 
Refined  and  christian,  high  iu   boast  and 

pride, 
Atylast   produced    this   most  important 

hour. 
No !  these  would  still  have  stopped  bright 

freedonrs  tide  $ 
And,  lo\  ing  darkness  rather  than  the  day. 
Regret  and  sorrow  at  the  went  betray. 
Its  was  whilst  one  of  these,  bearing  too 

hard 
On  mankind's  comforts,  lost  mankind's 

regard, 
Fell  as  it  ought, — and  an  insulted  race 
S>yept  from  the  earth  its  system  of  dis- 
grace 5 
It  was  *mid  this  that  freedom  found  its 

way, 
To  black-men's  lands,  and  g^ve  this  5^0- 

rious  day  I— 
This  day  of  joy,  when    black^mem  shoot 

••  we're  free  /" 
And  the  full  tone  resounds  to  every  land  and 

sea." 


1803. 


That  bosoni,  where  thou  long  hast  reigned. 
Shall  fondly  throb  for  thee  no  more. 


THE  "  original"  part  of  this  volume 
possesses^  we  think,  less  merit  than  that 

of  the  last  volume  ;   the  selected,  wc    ,,  jsjor  vainly  think  my  tears,  my  sighs, 
might  perhaps  say  pilfered  part,  contains        XorcV  still  unvancjuish'd  power  proclai 


several*  pieces  0/  'superior  excellence. 
It  is  not  our  business  to  enter  into  ques- 
tions of  copy-right,  but  ft  is  our  business 
to  apprize  the  purchasers  of  the  Monthly 
Magazine,  that  they  already  pbssess  a 
very  large  portion  of  the -best  matter 
contained  in  thiscoUectton,  the  editor  of 
which  has  acknowledged  his  obligations 
neither  to  it  nor  to  any  other  publication. 
Among  original  contributors  the  names 
of  Preston,  Swift,  Boyd,  Davenport, 
and  Park,  occur  most  frequently ;  and 
we  believe  the  public  will  allow  that  to 
these  no  very  large  share  of  poetical  ce- 
lebrity  is  attached.  Miss  Pearson  has 
communicated  a  very  elegant  version 
of  the  first  canto  of  Vertvert ;  Mr.  Mau- 
rice two  small  pieces.  We  select  one  of 
the  liveliest  and  one  of  the  most  elegant 
trifles  contained  in  this  portion  of  the 
work. 

««  Yes,  false  one,  triumph  in  my  woes. 
And  joy  these  flowing  tears  to  view  I 

How  just  to  wound  that  heart's  repose 
That  gladly  would  have  bled  for  you! 

♦'  Yet,  poor  the  pleasure  thou  hast  gain*d, 
And  very  soon  will  it  be  o*er  i 


^ur^v .  «v».  «.»..nquish'd  power  proclaims 
Each  drop  that  trickles  from  my  eves 
But  helpi  to  quench  his  dying  flame.** 

R«  A.  D» 

•*  EPIGRAM, 
By  Theophilus  Swift,  Etq. 
"The  rooted  aversion  entertained  by  the  fate' 
Judge  Robinson,  of  the  king's  hencli,  in  Ire- 
lantl,  to  the  volunteers  of  that  counirv,  in 
the  year  1780,  is  well  known,  llie  follow- 
ing Epigram  was  occasioned  by  a  circum- 
stance tiiat  actually  took  place  alwot  that  pe- 
riod, in  the  court  wliere  ne  vras  then  stcting. 

"  That  soldier  so  rude— he  that  swaggers  in 

scarlet— 
**  Put  him  out  of  the  court-*ril  imprisoo 

the  varlet," 
As  in^udgment  he  sat,  frowning  Riobtiisoa 

said  i 
«  A  soldier  Pm  not,^*  ouoth  the  hero  in  red;. 
<*  No  soldier,  my  lord,  but  an  officer  I, 
«*  A  captain  who  carries  his  swotd  on  bis 

thigh." 
Stem  Robinson  then,  with  sarcastieal  1 
Roird  his  sharp  eagle  eye  on  the  vaiai 

lunteer. 
And  "  Tipstaff,**  he  cried,  as  the 

grew  bolder, 
<*  Out,  out,  with  that  officer  who  is 

ioldmC' 


vaiaj^ 

capwlt 
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The  author  of  **  Sir  Roland,"  mis- 
takes  in  speaking  of  "  the  Sir  Bcrtrand 
of  Mrs.  Barbauld ;"  that  fragment  is  by 
Dr.  Aikin.  'J'he  strange  expression, 
*«  frcm  hence  to  nuhence**  was  what  sur- 
prised us  raost  in  the  strange  tale  of  Sir 
Archibald,  Among  the  "  fugitive 
poetry"  we  were  struck  with  a  solemn 
"  memento  mori,"  eminently  worthy  of 
the  grave  and  vigorous  mind  of  its  ad- 
mirable author. 

•«  EPITAPH, 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 

Clubr  Dicey, 

Who  died  the  8d  of  October,  1775,  aged  60. 

**  0\  Thou,  or  friend  or  stranger,  who  shsjt 

twad 
Ihtst  solemn  mansions  of  the  silent  dead. 
Think,  when  tlu«  record  to  enquiring  eves 
Ko  more  shall  itell  the  spot  where  Dicey 

lies ; 
When  this  frail  marble,  faitldess  to  its  trust. 
Mould*ring  itself,  resigns  his  inoulder'd  dust ; 
\Vhcn  time  shall  fail,  and  nature  feci  decay. 
And  earth,  and  sun,  and  skies,  dissolve  away  ; 
The  soul  this  consummation  shall  survive. 
Defy  (he  wreck,  and  but  begin  to  live : 
Oh,  pause!  reflect,  repent,  resolve,  amend ! 
Life  has  uo  length— eternity  no  end." 

liAvif  AH  More. 

Two  or  three  small  poems,  besides  a 
very  fine  one  copied  from  the  Monthly 
Magazine,  bear  the  signature  of  our  fa- 
vourite Alcseus  ;  with  one  of  these,  and 
a  beautiful  ode  by  the  autlior  of  "  Eng- 
lish Lyrics/'  we  shall  close  our  extracts. 

•*  At  fond  sixteen,  my  roving  heart 

Was  pierced  by  Love's  delightful  dart : 

Keen  transport  throbb'd  i.i  eveiy  vein— 

X  never  felt  so  sweet  a  pain  I 

Where  circling  woods  cmbower*d  the  glade, 

I  met  the  dear  romantic  maid  : 

I  stole  her  hand — it  shrunk— but,  no  !^ 

J  would  not  let  my  captive  go. 

With  all  the  fervency  of  youth, 
While  passion  told  the  tale  of  truth, 
I  mark'd  my  Hannah^s  downcast  eye : 
•Twos  kind,  but  beautifully  shy. 

Not  with  a  warmer,  purer  ray. 
The  sun  enamoured  wooes  young  May  j 
Nor  May,  with  softer  maiden  grace. 
Turns  from  the  sun  her  blushing  face. 
But,  swifter  than  the  frizhted  dove. 
Fled  the  gay  morning  of  my  love  i 
Ah !  that  so  bright  a  morn,  so  soon 
Shonid  vanish  in  so  dark  a  noon  ! 
The  anoel  of  affliction  rose. 
And  in  his  train  a  thousand  woes  \ 
He  pour'd  his  vial  on  my  head. 
And  all  the  heaven  of  rapture  fled. 


Yet,  in  the  glory  of  my  pridei 

1  stood — and  all  his  wnuh  defied  ; 

I  stoo<l— .though  whirlwinds  shook  my  brain. 

And  lightning  cleft  my  soul  in  twain. 

I  shunnM  my  nymph ;  yet  knew  not  why 
I  durst  not  meet  her  gentle  eye  : 
I  shunn*d  hcr-^for  I  could  not  hear 
To  marry  her  to  my  despair. 

Yet  sick  at  heart,  with  hope  delay *d. 
Oft  the  dear  image  of  that  maid 
Glanc'd,  like  tlie  rainbow,  o*er  my  mind. 
And  promised  happiness  behind. ' 

The  .storm  blew  o'er,  and  in  my  breast 
The  halcyon  peace  rebuilt  her  nc«t ; 
The  storiii  hlew  o'er,  and  clear  and  mild 
Th:;  sea  of  youth  and  pleasure  smiled. 

*Twas  on  the  morning  of  that  day. 
When  Phoebus  marries  rosy  May, 

1  sought  once  more  the  charming  s|>ot« 
Where  bloom'd  the  thorn  by  Hannah'^  cot. 

0  !  as  1  crossed  the  neighbouring  plain, 

2  lived  my  wooing;;  days  again  ; 
And  fancy  sketched  my  future  life. 
My  home,  my  children,  and  my  \vife« 

1  saw  the  village  steeple  rise— 

My  soul  snrang,  sparkling^  in  mine  eyes  i 
The  rural  bells  rang  sweet  and  clear— 
My  fond  heart  listei>ed  in  mine  ear. 

I  reach*d  the  hamlet  \ — all  was  gay  ; 

I  love  a  rustic  holiday ! 

I  met  a  weddint: — slept  aside; 

O,  God !— my  Hannah  was  the  bride! 

—There  is  a  grief  that  cannot  feci; 

Jt  leaves  a  wound  that  will  not  heal  2 

—My  heart  prcw  cold — it  fdt  not  then  ! 

When  shall  it  cvasv  to  feel  again  ?'* 


"  Ode  to  the  Shy  Lark. 

"^Sweetcfi  warbler  of  the  skies, 
Soon  as  morning's  purple  dyes 
O'er  the  eastern  mountaips'float, 
Wukcn'd  by  thy  merry  note. 
Thro'  the  helds  of  yeUow  cora. 
That  Mersey*8  windiug  banks  adoro^ 
O'er  ffreen  meads  I  gailv  pass. 
And  lightly  brush  the  dewy  grass. 

I  love  to  hear  thy  matin  lay, 
And  warbling  wild  notes  die  away  { 
I  love  to  mark  thy  upward  flight. 
And  sec  thee  lessen  from  my  sicht : 
'JThcn,  ended  thy  sweet  madrigd, 
Sudden  swift  I  see  thee  fall. 
With  wearied  wing,  and  heating  breast. 
Near  thy  chirping  younglings*  nest. 

Ah  I  who  that  hears  thee  carol  free 
Those  jocuod  notes  of  liberty. 
And  sees  thee  independent  soar, 
Willi  gladsome  wmg,  the  blue  sky  o'er, 
In  wiry  cage  would  utee  restrain. 
To  pant  for  liberty  in  vain  ; 
Ann  see  thee  'gainst  thy  prison  grate 
Thy  little  wings  indignant  beat. 
And  peck  and  flutter  round  and  round 
Thy  narro>v^  lonely,  hated  bound  \ 
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And  ytt  /»ot  ope  thy  prison  door. 
To  give  thee  liberty  once  more. 

None  !  none !  bul  he  whose  vicious  eye 
The  charms  of  nature  can*t  enjoy ; 
Who  dozes  those  sweet  hours  away, 
When  thou  bcein'st  thy  merrv  lay ; 
And  *eause  his  Idzy  limbs  refuse 
To  tread  the  meadow's  morning  dews. 
And  there  thy  earty  wild  notes  hear» 
He  keeps  thee  lonely  prisoner. 
Not  such  am  I,  sweet  warbler ;  no. 
For  should  thy  strains  as  sweetly  flow» 


As  sweetly  flow,  as  gaily  sotind. 
Within  thy  prison's  wiry  bound, 
As  when  tnou  soar'st  with  lover's  pride. 
And  pour'st  thv  wild  notes  far  and  wide» 
Yet  still  deprived  of  every  scene.. 
The  vellow  lawn,  the  meadow  peen. 
The  "hawthorn  bush  besprent  with  dew. 
The  skyey  lake,  the  mountain  blue. 
Not  half  the  charms  thou'dst  have  for  roc. 
As  ranging  wide  at  liberty." 

William  Smttb^. 

Liverpool,  April  6,  1797. 


Art.  XIII.     Good  Tidings ;    or,  I^twt  from  tht  Farm, 
BLOOMFlfiLO.  4to.  pp.  37- 


A  Poefttf   hy   Robert 


THE  cow-pox  is  the  subject  of  this 
little  poem.  .  Many  of  oar  readers  will 
recollect  the  Oxford  verses  <  Inoculation  1 
heavenly  znaid  descend ! '  But  the  Far* 
xner's  Boy  has  too  much  good  sense  to 
deal  in  these  despicable  common  places 
of  poetattry.  Every  one  will  be  interest- 
ed oy  the  following  account  of  the  poet's 
*own  escape  from  small-pox  in  infancyi 
and/of  his  father*s  death  $  it  is,  he  says, 
strictly  true. 

*'  There  d\relt,  beside  a  brook  that  creeps 


to 


"  Whoe  er  survives  the  shock,  thait  child  wftl 

die!" 
But  vain  the  fiat, — Heaven  restored  them  aH, 
And  destined  one  of  tiper  years  to  fait. 
Midnight  beheld  the  close  of  all  his  pain. 
His  gra\-c  was  clos'd  when  midnight  came 

again; 
No  bell  was  heard  to  toll,  no  funeral  prav'r. 
No  kindred  bow'd,    no  wife,   no  children 

there; 
Its  horrid  nature  could  inspire  a  dread 
That  cut  the  bonds  of  custom  like  a  thiead. 
The  humble  church-tow'r  higlier  seem*d  to 

sIk>w, 
Illumined  by  tl^eir  trembling  light  below ; 
The  soleimi  night^breeze  struck  each  sbiv V^ 

ing  cheek ; 
Religious  re>'erence  forbade  to  speak  : 
The  starting  sexton  his  short  sorrow  chid 
When  the  earth  murmur'd  on  the  coffin  lid» 
And  fallin;^  bones^  and  sighs  of  holy  dread 
Sounded  a  tequicm  to  the  silent  dead  I 

'  Why  tdl  us  tales  of  woe,  thou  who  <fidst 

give 
*  Thy  soul  to  rural  themes,  and  bade  them 

.  live? 
'  What  means  this  zeal  of  thine^  this  kiad- 

ling  fire! 
'  The  rescu'd  infant  and  the  dying  sire?* 
Kind  heart,  who  o*er  the  piclar*d  seasons 

glow*d. 
Whose  smiles  have  crown*d  the  verve,  or  tears 

have  flow'd, 
Was  then  the  lowly  minstrel  dear  to  thee  ? 
Himself  appeals— What  if  thai  child  were 

HE  ! 
Wliat,  if  those  midnight  s^s  a  towcU 

gave,  . 

While  hands,  all  trembling,  cloa'd  his  father's 

Bore  home  a  dreadful  tribute  of  reward,  &^^  •** 

//am.    where  six  chUdren,  yielding  to  its         ^j^^^^  j.^^  ^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  p^ 

Gave^ope  and  patience  a  most  trying  hour ;  sejit  publication  is  not  inferior  to  Robert 

One  at  her  breast  still  drew  the  living  stream,  Bloomfield|s  former  productions ;— no 

(No  sense  of  danger  mars  an  infant's  dream,)  trifling  praise* 
jfet  every  tongue  exprest,  and  ev'ry  eye. 

Art.  XIV.    Tifi  Year  of  Sorrow^  written  in  the  Spring  tf  1803,  fy  W.  R,  S»«s- 

CER.  4to.  pp.  22. 


along 
Midst  infant  hills  and  meads  unknown 

song. 
And  alder*groTes,  and  many  a  flow'ry  lea 
Still  winding  onward,  to  the  northern  sea  ; 
One  to  whom  poverty  and  faith  were  giv'n. 
Calm  village  silence,  and  the  hope  of  heaven  : 
Alone  she  dwelt ;    and  while   each  morn 

brought  peace. 
And  health  was  smiling  on  her  year's  increase. 
And  haply  stilVa  flatt'ring  prospect  drew, 
Twas  well, — but  there  are  days  of  trouble 

too. 
Sudden  and  fearful,   rushing  through  her 

frame. 
Unusual  pains  and  feverish  symptoms  came ; 
Then,  when  debilitated,  foint,  and  poor. 
How  sweet  to  hear  a  footstep  at  her  door  I 
To  see  a  neigldiour  watch  life*s  silent  sand. 
To' hear  the  sigh,  and  feel  the  helping  hand ! 
But  woe  overspread  the  interdicted  ground.. 
And  consternation  seizM  the  hamlets  round  ; 
•  Uprose  the  pest-— its  fated  victim  died  j 
The  foul  contagion  spread  on  evVy  side  ; 
She,  who  had  help'd  the  sick  with  kind 


AN  clcpjac  poem  upon  many  of  the 
author's  friends  and  relauc3nti|  to  whom 


the  year  appears  to  have  been  remark- 
ably fatal.     It  opens  tl)us>: —       ^ 
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«•  Tear  from  thy  guilty  brow  that  vernal 

wreath. 
Chase  from  thy  train  those  wantoa  airs  which 

breathe 
Of  joy,  and  love,  and  life!   let  nought  ap- 
pear 
To  gratubte  thy  course,  disastrous  yearf 
Away  with  all  the  seaiion's  gaudy  trim, 
Cold  be  thy  zcphyrs>  and  thv  suns  be  dim  ! 
•^-  Vain  is  the  curse  I  the  laughing  hours 

who  draw 
Thy  car,  have  heard  th'  irrevocable  law. 
The  world  has  felt  thy  renovating  niys. 
All  nature  jubilant,  resounda  thv  praise. 
Creation  Urn  to  thee  her  (pQteful  voice. 
By  spring's  brief  charter  hcens'd  to  rejoice. 
And  as  thy  genial  steps  progressive  move, 
Th«  lifdess  all  revive,  and  alftlie  iiviiig  love ! 


These  are  thy  work?  of  grace  I— thy  worka 

of  woe 
Man,  only  nian«  is  privileged  to  know  ; 
MaiH  only  man,  creation's  lord  confessed. 
Amidst  his  happy  realm  renviins  unbless'd, 
On  the  bright  eartb,  his  flow'r-embroider'4 

throne, 
Til*  im|>crial  mourner  reigns  and  weeps  aloot  I 
Sad  yeur  I  whilst  yet  I  hold  one  social  joy« 
Susi)end  Uiy  dire  commission  to  destroy. 
My  heart,  so  late  of  many  joys  poascss'd, 
JLAments  for  many  lost,  and  trembles  for  xht 

restr 

The  whole  is  In  the  same  polished 
strain,  and  we  caimot  but  wish  a  happier 
subject  to  a  writer  of  such  powers. 


Akt.  XV.     BrUuh  Parity  i  or  the  fForid  «;/  live  in  ;  a  poetic  Tale  of  two  Centuries^ 


tie  heads  "1 

^'.  I 

ation  I    J 


THESE  writers  have  wit  enough^  if 
they  knew  what  to  do  with  it.  t£^  fol- 
lowing  are  the  best  lines. 

**  For  their  safety  at  home,  half  the  heads 

in  the  nation. 
Together  are  laid  for  a  fortification 

Each  district ^a  jacketted  association      _ 

iio  comtHilsion  is  us'd,  and  th*  ooeosion  may 

hold  years. 
The  frolic  so  flashy  of  playing  fU  sol- 

diers ! 
From  the  counter,  the  granary,  the  ganet, 

the  cellar. 
The  office,  the  warehouse,  hastes  each  fierce 

repeller : 
At  the  smell  of  the  powder  nor  sUiggefs  nor 

flinches. 
Proud  of  guarding  his  parish— «nd  shewing 

his  inches ! 
Then  whilst  punctually  true  to  the  training 

diurnal. 
Neglecting  the  ledger,  forgetting  the  journal  j 
A  loud  halt's  sometimes  heard,  and  the  tactic 

position 
Ends  in  what  it  began — a  gazetted  commis- 
sion! 
See  pore  loyalty  stream  from  without  and 

within. 
Like  a  vast  April  shower,  till  yon*re  sous'd 

to  the  skm : 
From  the  srcat  water  ^ut  of  the  ft  I  fa  1 

fom !  nag  ship, 


Doors  and  windows  full  streaming  with  nuny 

a  rag  slip, 
'Gainst  four-footed   Napoleone,  the   fierce 

giant  killer. 
Poison-merchant,  rape-broker,  and  wholesale 

blood  spiller : 
The  framcr  of  treaties,  all-swindling  to  trap 

man; 
And  in  every  religion  a  dealer  and  chapman  ! 
Quite  puerile  in  talent ;   in  head  and  heart 

rotten ; 
Dropt  by  Beelzebub  flying ; — ^not  bom  nor 

begotten  1 " 

**  Now  the  larger  the  debt  swells,  the  nation 
is  richer ; 

Just  as  liquor  increases  by  swigging  the 
pitcher! 

If  felicity  brightens  by  adding  of  millions. 

Perfect  bliss  can  be  gain'd  but  by  making 
them  tnllious  * 

Nay  tu  this  happy  end,  there  arc  hopes  of  at- 
taining. 

And  a  miIlion*d  mlllenium  thus  easily  gain- 
it*." 

Tlie  Tcrsification  is  Tery  harsh,  and 
the  language  often  obscure,  so  that  muc!i 
with  marred.  Perhaps  the  writers  might 
succeed  better  in  a  shorter  metre.  There 
would  be  no  want  of  perspicuity  if  they 
could  but  versify  with  e:ise. 


AitT.  XVI.  The  IViCcamical  Cbapktf  a  Selection  of  original  Poetry  :  ecmprulng^  tmal* 
ler  Poemst  serioiu  ami  comic  ;  claijical  Trifles  ;  Sonnets ;  Inscriptions  and  Ep  taphs  ; 
Son7s  and  Ballads ;  Mod- heroic  Poems  ;  Epigrams  ;  Fragments ,  l^c.  istc.  |  edited 
by  George  liuDPcsroRi).  8vo.  pp.  225. 


THIS  coUection»  says  the  editor,  «•  con- 
sists chiefly  of  smaller  pieces^  written  by 
gentlemen  educated  at  the  same  seminary 
with  the  editor  of  these  poems,  and  was 
principally  ^made  while  the  editor  was 
resident  in  the  university."  To  inclnde 
under  »  generitl  character  pieces  of  va- 


rious authors,  united  by  so  slight  a  bond 
of  union,  would  obviously  be  a  vain  at* 
tempt.  There  are  few  collections  of 
this  kind  in  which  there  is  not  something 
that  is  good,  none  in  which  there  is  not 
a  pood  deal  that  is  indifferent.  We  have 
seldom  ibund  so  great  a  proportion  of 
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ludicrous  pi«pes  as  in  the  present  volume, 
B  circumstance  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
since  the  e'ditor,  so  well  known  as  the 
author  of  Salmat^undy,  acknowledges 
that  he  has  mingled  some  productions  of 
his  own.  No  particular  signature  dis- 
tinguishes Mr.  Huddesford's  pieces,  but 
,  wc  imagine  our  sagacity  would  run  Utile 
hazard  of  impeachment,  should  we  point 
out  the  following  ludicrous  tale,  as  one 
of  his  literary  ofispring. 

•'  Volumes  of  historic  lore 

Read,  and  You*U  find  that  heretofore 
Flonrish'd  a  brood  of  strapping  dngs. 
To  whom  the  present  race  of  men  are  frogs  : 

Ajax  a  rock  in*9  arms  could  take 
And  hurl  it  at  your  pcricrauc. 

Which  half  a  dozen  folks  of  modern  make. 
With  force  combined,  weuld  strive  to  lift  in 
vain. 

By  gallant  Gay  of  Warwick  slain 

Was  Colbrand,  that  gigantic  Dane ; 
Nor  could  this  desperate  champion  daunt 
A  dun  cow  bigger  than  an  elephant : 

But  he,  to  prove  his  courage  sterling. 
His  whyniard  in  her  blood  imbrued ; 

He  cut  from  her  enormous  side  a  surloln. 
And  in  his  porridge-pot  her  brisket  stcw'd  : 
Then  butchered  a  wild  boar  and  ate  him  bar- 
becu'd.  ' 

When  Pantagruei  ate  salt  pork 
Six  waiting-jacks  were  set  at  work 

To  shovel  mustard  into's  chops.— 
These  you'll  allow  were  men  of  mould, 
\  And  niade  on  purpose  for  an  age  of  gold  ; 
But  we,  thleir  progeny,  are  mere  milk- 
sops : 
They  drank  whole  tuns  at  a  sup  to  wet  their 

throttles. 
But  we're  a  race  of  st&rv'liogs-^ril  be  shot 

else- 
Begotten  with  the  riodnjgs  of  the  bottles. 

TwBs  so  the  sage  Monboddo  wrote } 
And  many  a  learned  clod  of  note 

YouMl  see  come  forward  and  advance 
Positions  every  whit  as  wise : 
And  that  they  tell  their  friends  no  lies 

ril  shew  you  by  collateral  circumstance. 

There  liv'd— 'tho'  that  is  somewhat  wide 

O'  the  purpose-^I  should  sa^t  there  died 
A  srjnire,  ana  Wyschard  was  his  name ; 

Pictish  and  Saxon  ancestry 

Illustrated  his  pedigree. 
And  many  a  noble  imp  of  fame : 

Yet  these  renowned  ancestors. 

As  if  they  had  been  vulgar  sons  of  whores. 
Were  long,  long  since,   by  all   the  world 

forgot 
5invc  In*  himself;  he  knew  the  very  spot 
Where  they  had  each  been  coflfm'd  up  to  rot ; 

And  in  his  %vill  directions  gave  exact 

Amongst  those  venerable  dad^  to  have  Ills 
carcase  packed. 


Now  deep  the  sexton  burrows  to  esptore 

The  sepulchre  that  these  old  wonniesMJ; 
Something  at  last  that  seenrd  an  huge  bam* 
door. 
But  was  no  other  than  a  coffin-lid, 
Oppos'd  his  efforts  ;  Ions  it  spread  and  wide. 
And  near  the  upper  end  a  crevice  he  espied. 
Tlience  on  his  ear  strange  uncouth  utterance 

broke. 
As  of  some  sullen  slumh'rer  half  awoke. 
Who,  yawning,  mutter'd  inarticulate 
And  angry  sounds  :  yet  could  not  this  abate 
The  courai3;e  of  the  clown  :   *'  Speak  out  I  '* 

quoth  he — 
•*  Raw  head  and  bloody  bones  ne'er  ret  af- 
frighted me.'* 

A  thundering  voice  replies,  ••  What  miscreant 

knave 
•'  Dares  break  the  sabbath  of  old  Wyschard'i 

grave?" 
"  No  miscreant  knave,  worm-eaten  Sir, 

am  I, 
'•  But  Hodge  the  sexton  :*-knarc  !  I  scon 

the  word  : 
*'  1  at  my  honest  calling  work,  for  why? 
••  Your  kinsman's  just  brought  down  to  be 

interr'd.'* 

'*  Mv  kinsman's  to  be  buried  here?— Oh, 

ho! 
"  What  year  of  our  Lord  is't,  fellow,  let  roe 
know." 
*'  I'is  eighteen  hundred,  sir,  and  two." 
•*  Ay,  Goodman  Sexton  ;  «iy  you  so? 
•'  Then  thne  on  me  a  march  haiH  stole ; 
•*  Twas  near  stx'n  hundred  years  ago 
*'  That  I  became  the  tenant  of  this  hole : 
*'  Men  like  myself  behind  I  left  hut  few  ; 
**  Since  then,  the  world,  1  wot,  is  fangled  aM 
anew ! 

'*  Tell  me,  in  sooth,  arc  other  folks  like  ihce? 
"  For,  by  thy  voice,  thou  seem'st  a  liny 

elf." 
«*  Tiny  !"  quoth  Hodge  :  "  Zooks,  I  am  six 

feet  three ! 
"  There's  no  man  in  the  hundred  but  mv- 

sclf 
"  Can  say  as  much— thy  name-sake  that  is 

dead, 
'*  I'll  warrant  him,  was  shorter  by  the  head.* 

*'  Thy  words  lack  proof :  I  prithee,  honest 

friend, 
"  Thrust  thro'  this  chink  thy  Kttle  fingprV 
end; 
*•  Whence  I  may  know,  if  thou  the  tniih 

dost  state, 
*'  And  judge,  by  sample  small,  of  ihydimca- 
sions  great." 

"  Thought  Hodge—"  Altho*  I  little  fear  the 
deaa> 
**  l<\)oUhardy  mortals  perils  strange  en- 
viron :" 
His  fmper  then  withheld  he,  but,  inMfa'l 
Thrufrt  in  his  pick-axe  nozzle,  sheath  d  v.iiii 
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And  he  waan  the  right. 
For  at  a  single  bite. 

Old  Wyschard  snapt  it  off  clean  as  a  whistle. 
"  Hence,  lying  varlet,  bear 
•«  Your  pi^my  corpse  elsewhere, 
*'  'Twoolcl  W yschard*s  grave  disgrace! 
**  In  the  stoutest  of  your  racc,J 

*'  There's  no  more  substance  than  a  Bit  of 
Gristle."   ' 

«  Well  a  day  Jack,"  and  the  "  Cape 
Hunt/'  are  very  amusing  ballads^  proba- 
bly from  the  same  hand.  Under  the 
title  of  a  Monumental  Inscriptiony  ^t 
were  not  a  little  surprised  to  meet  with 
the  lines ; 

♦'  Hosanna !  to  the  Prince  of  Peaoo 
That  clothed  himself  in  clay, 

Entered  the  iron  gates  of  Deaths 
And  tore  the  bars  away  1" 

Lines  which  have  been  known  among 
dissenters  this  half  century  past,  as  the 
first  stanza  of  a  hymn  by  the  late  Rev. 
and  worthy  Dr.  Doddridge.  There  is 
novelty  and  elegance  in  the  following 
"  Ode  to  the  Crow:" 

ODE 

TO  THB  CROW. 

*'  Say,  weary  bird,  whose  ]evc\  flight, 
Thus  at  the  dusky  hour  of  night 

Tends  thro'  the  midway  air, 
Why  yet  beyond  the  verge  of  day 
Is  lengthen'd  out  thy  dark  delay. 

Adding  aootKer  to  the  hours  of  care? 

The  wren  within  her  mossy  nest 

Has  hushed  her  little  brood  to  rest ; 
The  wood-wild  pigieon,  rock*d  on  highy 

Has  coo*d  his  last  soft  note  of  love ; 

And  fondly  nestles  by  his  dove. 
To  guard  their  downy  young  from  an  inc1e« 
inent  sky. 

Each  twittering  bill  and  busy  winf?, 
'il)3it  flits  thro*  morning*s  humid  spring, 

Is  still  i — lisi'uing  perhaps  so  late 
To  PhilomePs  cnchaaiing  lay. 
Who  now,  asham*d  to  sing  by  day, 

7>il Is  the  sweet  sorrows  of  her  fate. 

Haste,  bird,  and  nurse  thv  callow  broody 
They  call  on  heav'u  and  inee  for  food. 

Bleak— on  some  clifl**s  neglected  tree  j 
Haste,  weary  bird,  thy  Tagging  fliglit— • 
It  is  the  chilling  hour  of  night ; 

Fit  hour  of  rest  for  ihec  l" 


Under  the  head  of  Nug«  Poetics, 
nothing  pleased  us  so  much  as  a  parody 
on  the  first  Ode  of  Anacreon. 

"  The  story  of  king  Arthur  old. 

And  Mon;,  that  dragon-slayer  bold, 

1  strove  to  sing— in  vain  I  strove — 

My  cat-gut  squeak'd  ♦•  How  sweet  is  Love." 

A  thousand  ways  I  tum*d  the  screw^ 

And  resin*d  every  string  anew. 

Again  I  try'd  :  "  God  prosper  long—'* 

Broke  in  the  middle  was  my  song-^ 

I  found  each  faint  idea  flown 

In  ♦'  Joys  of  loveare  jovs  alone.** 

Adieu  each  big,  each  lotcv  air ! 

Come,  •*  Leinster,  fam  a  for  maidens  fair  I** 

Adieu  each  tale  so  blythe  and  merry 

Of  John  and  the  Priest  of  Canterbury! 

My  fiddle  now  alone  can  tell 

«*  The  charms  of  beauteous  Florimel." 

The  "  Sonnets'*  are  of  a  manlier  cast 
than  most  of  the  present  day — some  of 
them  are  a  good  deal  in  the  style  of  Ed- 
wards. We  recollect  few  better  than 
the  following : 

SONNET  X. 

TO  AN  OAK, 

Blown  down  by  tlie  Wind, 

'*  Thou  who,  unmoved,  hast  heard  the  whirl- 
wind chide 
Full  many  a  winter  round  thy  craggy  bed  ', 
And,  like  an  earth-born  giant,  hast  out- 
spread 
Thy  hundred  arms,  and  heaven*s  own  bolts 

defied. 
Now  liest  along  thy  native  mountain*s  side 
Uptorn  ;-^yet  deem  not  that  I  come  to 

shed 
The  idle  drops  of  pity  o*er  thy  head. 
Or  basely  to  insult  thy  blasted  pride  :— 
No-^still  'tis  thine,  tho*  fairn,  imperial 
Oak! 
To  teach  this  lesson  to  the  wise  and  brave, 
That  *tis  much  better,  overthrown  and 
broke 
In  Freedom's  cause,  to  sink  into  the  grave, 
Than,  in  submission  to  a  tjrrant's  yoke. 
Like  the  vile  reed,  to  bow  and  be  a  slave." 

But  it  is  time  to  close  our  extracts,  of 
which  we  should  not  have  been  so  pro- 
fuse, had  we  not  been  well  satiified  that 
enough  would  remain  to  compensate  the 
trouble  of  the  reader  in  a  selection  which 
bears  the  stamp  of  taste  so  forcibly  im- 
pressed. 


Art.  XVII-  The  SBipwrtcif  a  Poem,  by  William  Falconer,  a  Sailor.  The  Boot 
illustrated  by  additionat  Notes ^  and  corrected  J rom  thejirst  and  second  Editions ;  with  d 
Life  of  the  jiutbor.    By  Jamks  Stanier  Clarke.  JT.  R.  S»    8vo.  pp.  220. 


MANY  more  costly  works  than  the 
present  have  been  published  in  England, 
but  neither  in  this  nor  in  any  other  coun- 
try has  there  ever  appeared  a  work  of 
whi  h  the  ornamental  parts  were  exe- 

An  w.  Rev.  Vol.  III. 


cuted  with  more  beauty  or  designed 
with  equal  propriety.  Pococke  is  as  pe- 
culiarly  the  sailor's  painter  as  Falconer 
is  the  sailor's  poet.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  thit    lamentable  inferiority  of  tb« 
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artist  to  the  author  which  has  disgraced 
the  editions  of  Shakespeare  and  MiU.on, 
instead  of  any  vain  rivalry  .between  the 
arts,  we  have  the  skill  of  the  painter 
employed  here  exactly  as  it  should  be  to 
illustrate  the  poet,  on  a  subject  equally 
within  the  reach  of  his  art,  and  witn 
which  he  is  as  intimately  acquainted. 

Much  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Clarke  for 
his  very  jbeautiful  edition  of  a  popular 
work.  He  is  indeed  peculiarly  fitted  for 
the  undertaking  by  his  own  nautical 
knowledge,  and  has  been  fortunate  in 
obtaining  the  valuable  assistance  of  Mr. 
Bowles,  Mr.  Pococke,  and  of  his  brother 
whose  travels  are  so  eagerly  expected  by 
the  literary  world.  Each  of  these  gen- 
tlemen has  supplied  him  with  annota- 
tions. Mr.  Gen's  drawings  have  given 
the  actual  scenery.  The  bio^n^hical 
memoir  has  been  collected  with  care, 
and  its  deficiencies  are  not  to  be  im- 
puted to  any  want  of  industry  in  the 
author. 

William  Falconer  was  the  son  of  a 
poor  barber  at  £dinbur|;h  ;  the  children 
of  whom,  with  this  smgle  exception, 
were  all  either  deaf  or  dumb ;  and  two, 
in  consequence  of  being  thus  incapaci- 
tated, died  in  the  poor-house.  Falconer 
himself  was  fortunate  enough  to  become 
servant  to  Campbell,  the  author  of  Lexi- 
phanes,  then  purser  of  a  ship,  who  dis- 
covered his  talents  and  delighted  in  cul- 
tivating them  ;  his  own  industry  must 
have  been  considerable,  as  he  could  readi* 
ly  understand  French,  Spanish,  Italian 
and  German.  His  first  poem  upon  the 
death  of  Frederic  Prince  of  Wales,  was 
published  at  an  early  age  in  1751  ;  be- 
tween  this  time  and  the  publication  of 
the  Shipwreck  in  1762,  Mr.  Clarke  has 
discovered  that  he  inserted  one  poem  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  conjec- 
tures ^)iro  others  to  be  his  with  sufficient 
probability.  It  is  also  his  opinion,  and 
that  of  many  other  persons,  that  the  fa- 
mous soBg  *•  Cease,  rude  Boreas'*  was 
either  written  by  Falconer  or  by  Cap- 
tain Thomson. 

The  Shipwreck  was  dedicated  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  who  immediately  noticed 
the  author,  and  advised  him  to  quit  the 
merchant  service  for  the  navy ;  he  was 
accordingly  rated  a  midshipman  in  the 
Royal  George;  but  Falconer  was  too 
old  for  this  situation  to  benefit  him,  and 
by  the  advice  of  his  friends  gave  up  the 
fnilitary  for  the  civil  line  in  the  navy, 
and  was  appointed  purser  of  the  Glory 
frigate.    When  the  Glory  was  laid  up 


m  ordinary  at  Chatham,  eommtssioner 
Hanway,  brother  to  the  good  Jonas 
Han  way,  interested  himself  ror  the  poet, 
and  the  captain's  cabin  was  ordered  to 
be  fitted  up  for  him  with  a  stove,  and 
with  every  addition  of  comfort  that  could 
be  procured.  In  this  hermitage,  as  his 
editor  calls  it,  he  finished  his  Universal 
Dictionary  of  the  Marine.  While  he 
held  this  situation  also  it  was  that  he 
disgraced  himself  by  his  satire  on  Wilkes, 
Churchill,  and  Lord  Chatham,  which 
served  as  a  powerful  antidote  to  the 
Roiciad^  says  Mr.  Clarke,  forgetting  that 
the  Rosciad  has  nothing  to  do  wim  po- 
litics. Falconer  was  not  equal  to  the 
service  in  which  he  volunteered  ;  politi- 
cal satire  was  aboyr  his  strength  ;  it  re- 
quires all  the  sterling  sense  and  sterling 
genius  of  Churchill  to  preserve  such 
poems  from  the  oblivion  to  which  their 
subjects  drag  them  down.  He  had  now 
to  struggle  with  narrow  circumstances, 
being  obliged  to  take  up  his  abode  in  a 
London  garret;  but  he  had  an  affec- 
tionate Wife,  and  a  good  spirit,  and  some 
old  messmates  helped  him  on.  Some- 
thing he  got  by  writing  under  Mallet  in 
the  Critical  Review ;  in  which,  if  we  un- 
derstand Mr.  Clarke's  note  properiy,  he 
wrote  a  severe  critique  upon  one  of  his 
own  poems.  At  this  time,  Murray  the 
bookseller  being  about  to  take  Sand- 
by 's  business,  proposed  to  Falconer  to 
become  a  partner  with  him  ;  this  pro- 
posal he  unhappily  rejected,  obtained  the 
appointment  oi  purser  to  the  Aurora  fri- 
gate then  bound  for  India,  reached  the 
Cape  in  her,  and  on  the  remainder  of  the 
passage  was  lost — it  has  never  been  cer- 
tainly known  how.  There  is,  however, 
reason  to  believe  that  the  ship  foundered 
in  the  Mozambique  channel,  a  course 
which  the  captain  had  obstinately  deter- 
mined to  take,  though  ignorant  of  the 
navieation. 

The  technical  excellency  of  his  great 
poem  has  always  been  acknowledged. 

"  The  poem  of  the  Shipwreck  is  of  ines- 
timable value  to  this  country,  ^incc  it  con- 
tains within  itself  the  rudiments  of  naviga- 
tion :  if  not  suflficieot  to  fonn  a  ooraplctc 
seaman » it  may  certainly  be  considered  as  the 
prraininar  of  his  professional  science.  1  have 
heard  many  experienced  officers  declare,  that 
the  rules  and  maxims  delivered  in  this  poefD» 
for  the  conduct  of  a  ship  in  the  most  perilous 
emergency,  form  the  best,  indofid  tJic  only 
opinions  which  a  skilfal  mariner  should  adopt. 
We  po8se$s,therefore,  a  poem  not  only  entinent 
for  its  subUmity  and  pathos,  but  for  an  har- 
monious poetic  asseinolage  of  technical  tenns 
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and  raaxims  used  in  navigation;  which  a 
young  sailor  may  easily  commit  to  memory  ; 
and  also,  with  these,  sach  scieniific  princi- 
ples, as  will  enable  him  to  )a^  a  scund  foun- 
dation for  his  future  professional  skill  and 
jitda:mem.  We  should,  therefore,  as  Britons, 
respect  this  poem  as  the  composition  of  a  na« 
val  sibyl." 

Its  poetical  merit  is  also  considerable, 
5ut  the  editor's  admiration  goes  too  far 
when  he  calls  Falconer  a  second  Homer. 

Mr.  Clarke  has  with  good  judgment 
printed  the  introductory  lines  separate 
from  the  poem.  Whether  he  has  acted 
with  equal  propriety  in  so  often  reject- 
ing the  text  of  the  last  edition,  may  be 
doubted.  He  is  induced  to  think,  he 
says,  that  Falconer,  in  the  agitation  of 
his  mind  on  being  appointed  purser  to  the 
Aurora,  with  the  promise  of  being  pri- 
vate secretary  to  tlie  commissioners  who 
went  out  in  her,  neglected  this  edition, 
and  left  the  last  alterations  to  Mallet, 
the  inferiority  of  many  passages  beine; 
strikingly  ev  ident.  I  have  endeavoured, 
says  Mr.  Clarke,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  first  and  second  editions,  to  make 
our  author  correct  himself,  and  thus  to 
restore  the  purity  of  the  original  text, 
which  had  become  strangely  impaired  ; 
at  the  same  time  being  careful  to  pre- 
serve all  the  beauties  of  the  third  edi- 
tion. To  this  we  must  reply  that  there 
is  no  proof  that  the  alterations  were 
Mallet's,  and  that  Mr.  Clarke  has  no  rule 
for  rejecting  one  passage  and  retaining 
another  but  his  own  opinion.  For  in* 
stance,  there  are  eight  lines  in  the  intro- 
duction in  which  Falconer  complains  of 
his  evil  fortune  ;  these  Mr.  Clarke  has 
omitted,  because,  he  says,  they  strongly 
savour  of  fatalism,  and  are  unwortny 
of  a  British  mariner.  There  would  have 
been  no  impropriety  in  entering  such  a 
protest  against  the  passage  in  a  note,  but 
unless  editors  be  entitled  to  more  defe- 
rence than  their  authors,  not  only  poets 
but  the  public  in  general  are  interested 
in  reprobating  sucn  mutilations.  Bent- 
ley  made  wim  work  with  Milton,  but 
what  work  would  Johnson  have  made 
with  him  had  he  cut  him  down  to  the 
standard  of  his  own  miserable  politics 
and  more  miserable  religion  i  ^ '  Mr* 
Clarke  should  iiave  adhered  to  the  text 
of  the  last  edition  as  that  which  the 
poet  himself  approved,  and  the  van- 
ations  might  have  been  inserted  in  the 
notes.— The  chart  of  the  ship's  path  wo 
think  should  not  lunre  been  omitted. 

The  notes  are  for  the  most  part  very 


good.  Mr.  Pococke's  indeed  are  not  less 
scientific  than  those  of  Falconer  himself : 
the  following  will  exhibit  the  editor  in  a 
very  favourable  light* 
'*  And  cheeriest  Nighl  o*er  Heaven  her  reign 
ejrtendi. 

*'  This  is  a  most  correct,  and  awful  descrip* 
tion  of  a  Sun-set,  preceding  a  storm,  or  rather 
an  heavy  gale  of  wind,  and  was  some  years 
since  selecied  bjj  Mr,  Poc«cke  as  the  suoject 
of  a  large  oil  paintinj; ;  in  which  this  artist 
with  a  bold  originality  of  genius  represented 
only  the  sea  and  sky.  No  vessel  whatever 
was  introduced  :  the  effect  was  admirable ; 
and  may  be  recommended  to  the  notice  of 
such  persons  as  are  foiid  of  marine  scenery. 
The  spectator  in  this  beautiful  picture  is  sup- 
posed to  be  sunding  in  a  ship,  and  the  view 
that  lies  before  him  is  the  expanse  of  ooeaa 
rolling  in  all  its  grandeur,  without  any  object 
to  intercept  the  sight :  whilst  the  sickening 
orb  of  the  setting  sun  is  enveloped  in  the  crim* 
son  scud  that  tingesthe  dusk  of  the  horiaon. 

"  I  have  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  retracing 
scenes,  that  remind  me  or  my  lost  and  ever  to 
be  lamented  friend.  Admiral  Pajnc ;  and,  as 
it  serves  to  illustrate  a  passage  m  the  poem, 
I  trust  that  such  remembrance  will  not  be 
deemed  irrelevant  by  the  reader. 

**  We  were  cruising  off  Ushant,  in  the  Im« 
petueux,  during  an  evening  at  the  close  of 
October,  and  the  dreary  coast  so  continually 
present  to  our  view,  created  a  painful  unifor* 
mit^,  whidi,  could  only  be  relieved  by  ob* 
serving  the  vaHfttions  of  the  expanse  that  was 
before  us — I'he  sun  had  just  given  its  parting 
rays,  and  the  last  shades  of  day  lingered  on 
the  distant  waves  ;  when  a  sky  most  sublime^ 
and  threatening,  attracted  all  our  attentSen^ 
and  was  immediately  provided  asainst  by  the 
visibnt  officers  of  the  watch.  To  the  ver^ 
of  the  horizon,  except  where  the  sun  had  left 
some  portion  of  its  departing  lays,  a  h^rd^ 
lowering,  blue  firmament  presented  itself:  on 
this  floated  light  yellow  clouds,  tinged  with 
various  hues  of  orivson^  the  never-fiiiling 
harbingers  of  a  gale.  A  strong  vivid  tint  was 
reflected  from  them,  on  the  sails  and  rigging 
of  the  ship,  which  rendered  the  scene  more 
dreadful.  The  very  calm  that  prevailed  was 
portentous — the  sea-bird  shrieked  as  it  passed  1 
As  the  tempest  gradually  approached,  and  the 
winds  issued  from  the  treasuries  of  God,  the 
thick  darkness  of  an  autumnal  night  cU»li4 
the  wh^le  in  horrid  uncertainty : 

"  It  was  a  dismal  and  a  fearful  ni^t  j 
And  on  my  soul  huna  the  dull  weight 
Of  some  intolerable  tattT*    Cowlst* 

•    •    • 

''  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  In  our  navjr  no 
mathematical  instrumenu  are  sent  on  board 
by  the  Admiralty.  Even  the  master  is  obliged 
to  purchase  the  moutof  his  pay ;  and,  as  that 
is  out  moderate,  he  naturally  procures  the 
cheapest  that  can  be  obtained.  One  set  at 
least  of  the  very  best  that  the  metropolis  can 


produce,  should  be  sent  from  The  Board  to 
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•ftch  ship;  having  previoaslv heen  examined 
py  the  royal  astronomer  at  Greenwich.  The 
institution  of  an  hydro^aplicr  at  the  Atlmi- 
lally,  in  order  to  furnish  our  ships  with  cor- 
rect charts,  will,  probably,  in  time  lead  to  the 
above  mentioned  desideratum.  It  is  painful 
to  observe  the  wretched  instruments  that  are 
now  in  use  on  board ;  nor  can  the  exception 
of  a  few  ships,  whose  captains  are  men  of  in- 
dependent fortunes,  weaken  this  assertion.*' 
•    •    • 

"  It  can  never  be  suflficiently  lamented  that 
the  crews  of  our  ships  are  not  supplied  with 
cheap  editions  of  such  books  as  Robinson 
Crusoe,  Sinbad's  Narrative,  Roderic  Random, 
and  some  of  the  most  interesting  voyages: 
the  perusal  of  such  works  would  often  lend 
to  allay  the  fermeut  of  an  irritated  and  ha- 
rassed mind.  So  persuaded  was  I  from  ex- 
perience, of  the  beneficial  effect  likely  to  re- 
sult from  an  adoption  of  this  idea,  that  I  men- 
tioned it  to  Lord  Spencer  when  he  presided 
at  the  Board :  by  whom  it  was  approved." 

The  only  worthless  notes  are  some  that 
bear  the  signature  of  Mr.  Bowles:  for 
instance—"  How  very  beautiful  and  af- 
fecting  is  this  natural  transition.'*-^ 
"  Jiow  cle;irly  is  every  circumstance  set 
before  us  in  this  description."     Such  im« 

rnences  would  make  us  suspect  that 
Bowles  had  been  studying  criticism 
in  the  school  of  CapelLofft.  Two  poems 
by  this  gentleman  are  inserted,  the  one 
is  entitled 

*•  The  Dirge  of  poor  Arion, 
**  What  pale  and  bleeding  youth  (while  the 
fell  blast 
Howls  o*er  the  wreck,  and  fainter  sinks 

the  cry 
Of  struggling  wretches  ere  o'erwhelmed 
they  die) 
Yet  floats  upborne  upon  the  diiving  mast  ? 


O  poor  Arion !  has  thy  sweetest  strain , 
That  charm'd  old  Ocean's  wildest  solitiider 
At  this  dread  hour  his  waves  dark  might 
subdued  ? 
Let  sea-maids  thy  reclining  head  sustain  ; 
And  wipe  the  blood,  and  briny  drops,  that 
soil 
Thy  locks,  and  give  once  more  thv  wreathed 
shell 
"To  ring  with  melody :— Oh  fruitless  toil ! 
Hark  \  o'er  thy  head  again  the  tempests  swell, 
I^Iark  !  hark  ;^ain  the  Storm's  black  demons 
yell 
More  loud ;  the  bellowing  Deep  reclaims 
his  spoil ! 
Peace !  and  may  weeping  sea-maids  sing  tby 
knell.'* 

The  other  concludes  the  volume. 

'•  Farewell,  poor  Falconer!  when  the  dark  sea 
Bursts  like  despair,  I  shall  remember  thee  ; 
Nor  ever  from  the  sounding  beach  depart 
Without  thy  music  steaUng  on  my  heart. 
And  thinking  still  I  hear  dread  Ocean  say* 
*  Thou  hast  declared  my  might. 
Be  thou  my  prey.'* 

Mr.  Clarke  would  render  an  essential 
service  to  English  literature  by  faithfully 
editing  the  works  of  our  early  voyagers. 
Such  a  collection,  illustrated  by  the 
learning  and  genius  of  Mr.  Pococke,  as 
it  would  be  a  national  honour  might 
reasonably  expect  national  patronage. 

On  a  bdok  so  beautiful  as  this  we  may 
be  permitted  to  offer  a  typographical 
criticism.  The  custom  of  breaking  a 
vers?  on  account  of  its  length  greatly 
disfigures  the  page  ;  it  might  often  be 
avoided  by  packing  and  pressing  the 
words  a  little  closer,  or  always  by  using 
a  wider  form. 


XVIII.   The  Poeikai  Works  of  Charles  Churchill^  wtth  explanatory  Notes f  and  an  autbau'u 
Aciount  of  his  Life^  nonv  first  published,    8vo.  2  vols. 


«*  THE  difficulty  experienced  by  the  editor 
in  understanding  many  of  the  allusions  cun- 
taincd  in  the  folio  wins  poems,  gave  rise  to 
the  present  work.  In  the  attempt  to  obviate 
ihis  difficulty,  he  was  obliged  to  wade  through 
8ome  hundred  volumes,  mostly  of  a  local  or 
political  nature,  and  consccjuently  at  this 
time,  either  very  scarce  or  quite  neglected  and 
forgotten:  from  these  and  other  works  in 
more  general  circulation,  he  principally  ex- 
tractedand  compiled  the  notes  he  now  offers 
to  the  public :  ror  some  of  lhem»  however, 
consisting  of  original  anecdotes,  he  is  indebt- 
ed to  oral  tradition,  and  to  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  several  of  the  friends  and 
contemporaries  of  the  poet. 

«<  His  authorities  the  editor  has  not  often 
given ;  they  arc  ccncrally  of  a  nature  not  calcu- 
lated intrinsically  to  convey  an  impression  of 
authenticity.  In  gleaning  from  the  magazines, 
pamphlet!),  and  newspapers  of  the  day,  the 


editor  could  only  be  induced  from  concurrent 
testimonies  to  select  such  anecdotes  as  s«^iiied 
best  entitled  to  credibility,  and  to  submit 
them  to  the  judgment  of  the  public. 

"  Long  before  the  press  teemed  with  new 
editions  of  inferior  poets,  the  present  editor 
undertook  tlic  illustration  of  his  Herculean 
author  \  his  materials  had  lain  by  several  yoar^ 
when  the  publication  of  his  woik  was  acccle- 
rated  by  the  obliging  kindness  of  Mr.  Flex- 
noy,  the  original  publisher  of  Churchill's 
works,  who  being  in  possession  of  screral 
MSS.  relating  to  flic  life  and  wriiings  of  ihc 
satirist,  in  the  hand-wriiing  of  the  Rev.Wil- 
liam  Churchill,  his  brother,  communicated 
them  to  the  editor.  The  spirit  of  party  had 
not  subsided  at  the  time  they  wiire  wntten. 
,jnd  they  were  unfortunately  too  strongly  im- 
bued with  that  spirit,  to  render  tliemof  much 
utility." 
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The  public  ate  much  indebted  to  the 
present  editor  for  having  thus  elucidated 
the  works  of  so  able  a  writer,  which, 
without  such  assistance,  were  becoming 
as  unintelligible  as  Hudibras,     Wilkes 
should  have  performed  this  task  ;  it  was 
Churchill's  dying  wish,  and  no  other  per- 
son could  have  performed  it  so  well.  He 
knew  the  secret  historj  of  the  poems,  his 
opinions  accorded  with   the    satirist's, 
and  the  comment  would  have  been  as 
poignant  as  the  text.     Such  annotations 
would  have  fixed  that  volatile  spirit  of 
satire  which  has  now  evaporated.     In, 
the  present  edition  much  is  done,  but  it 
is  not  done  with  that  unison  of  feeling 
which  is  desirable.     Churchill  has  one 
opinion  in  the  poem,  and  his  commenta- 
tor another  in   the  notes,  and  this  dis- 
crepance produces  upon  the  reader  a  very 
unpleasant  effect.    This  is  the  age  of 
editors;  they  have  gradually 'assumed  a 
censorial  power,  to  which  they  are  in 
general  as  little  entitled  by  their  talents 
as  by  their  office.     In  old  times  they  con- 
fined  themselves  to  illustrating  their  au- 
thors, which  and  which   only  is  their 
proper  function  ;  the  next  step  was  that 
of  undertaking  ^o  shew  the  beauties,  like 
the  guides  to  the  lakes — when  you  come 
to  such  a  place  stop  and  admire ;  and 
in    this  way  critical    essays,    as    they 
are  called,  are   manufactured,  as  if  the 
public  had  neither  eyes  to  see,  nor  un- 
derstanding to  comprehend  for  them- 
selves :  a  mischievous  practice  by  which 
the  young  are  taught  to  acquiesce  blindly 
in  the  opinion  of  others  instead  of  exer- 
cising their  own  powers  of  thought.  The 
same  acquiescence  is  expected  when  the 
editor  takes  it  for^granted  that  he  is' 
wiser  than  his  author,  and  proceeds  to 
censure  his  mistakes. 

A 11  the  biographical  notices  of  Churchill 
which  have  nitherto  appeared  are  said  to 
have  been  taken  from  a  partial  and  iniic- 
curate  statement  in  the  Annunl  Regis^ 
ter,  and  eked  out  by  imaginary  anec- 
dotes. The  present  narrative  is  certainly 
fiAidiful,  nnd  is  written  with  no  partiality 
towards  the  subject.  We  lament,  says 
Mr.  T.  the  opportunity  afforded  us  by 
our  author  of  relating  some  few  facts  be- 
yond the  mere  limits  of  his  literary  la- 
bours, facts  too  notorious  to  be  sup- 
pressed, too  immoral  to  be  palliated. 

Charles  Churchill  was  the  eldest  son  of 
a  clergyman,  who  was  for  many  years 
curate  and  lecturer  of  St.  John's,  West- 
minster ;  in  which  parish  the  poet  was 


bom  some  time  in  February,  1 731 .  When 
about  eight  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to 
Westminster  school,  where  his  proficien- 
cy in  learning,  though  consid^  rable,  was 
not  pre-eminent. 

'•  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  became  a  can** 
didnte  to  be  admitted  on  the  foundation  a' 
Westminster,  and  went  in  head  of  the  dec* 
ii«n  5  soon  afterwards  a  circumstance  hap* 
pened  which  seemed  in  some  measure  to  in* 
dicate  the  future  strength  and  beat  of  his  abi* 
litics.  Having  by  some  tilfiing  puerile  mis* 
demeanour  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his 
masters,  he  was  by  ihcm  enjoined  to  com- 
pose t  poetical  declamation  in  I^tin,  and 
speak  it  publicly  in  the  school-room,  by  wav 
of  apology  for  hW  misbehaviour.  This  ta«fe 
he  acqnitt'cd  himself  of  in  so  properyet  spirit- 
ed a  manner,  as  to  obtain  the  unqualified  ap- 
probation of  his  masters,  without  forfeiting 
the  esteem  of  his  schoolfellows  by  any  undue 
concessions. 

**  On  entering  his  nineteenth  year  he  quit- 
ted Westminster  school,  and,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  applied  for  matriculation  a^  ihe 
university  oi  Oxford  j  here  it  is  said  he  was 
repulsed  on  account  of  his  al^gcd  deficiency 
in  the  learned  languages.  We  cannot  voucn 
for  the  aathentiaty  of  tliis  anecdote,  but 
must  suppose  he  was  more  successful  in  his 
answen,  or  the  questions  to  have  been  less 
difficult,  at  his  next  examination,  at  (^am- 
brid^c,  in  1 7-* 9,  in  which  year  wo  find  him 
admitted  of  Trinity  College  in  that  univer- 
sity." 

The  anecdote  is  unquestionably  false. 
No  person  who  ever  went  in  head  of  an 
election  at  Westminster,  could  possibly 
have  been  rejected  at  Oxford  as  deficient. 
It  is  said  in  another  part  of  these  vo- 
lumes that,  instead  of  making  proper  re- 
plies to  the  questions  demanded  of  him, 
^e  launched  out  into  satirical  reflections 
on  the  abilities  of  the  gentlemen  whose 
office  it  was  to  examine  him.  The  pro- 
bable truth  is  this :  the  king's  scholars 
at  Westminster  are  elected  to  Christ- 
church,  or  to  7'rinity-college,  Cam- 
bridge, at  the  pleasure  of  the  electors ; 
the  appointments  to  Oxford  are  far  the 
most  valuable,  and  as  the  business  is  re- 
gulated by  interest,  of  course  they  fall 
to  tlie  lot  of  those  who  have  the  most 
powerful  friends,  which  was  not  li!:ely 
to  be  Churchill's  case.  That  he  should 
have  ridiculed  the  electors  (for  tliis  is 
settled  at  Westminster  and  not  ar  the 
universities)  is  very  improbable,  that  he 
should  have  been  deficient  in  attainment^ 
altogether  impossible.  At  I  rinity  he 
was  admitted,  but  he  never  resided  there. 
The  editor  says  be  was  disgusted  wi:h 
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both  universities ;  that  may  well  have 
been  the  case,  but  his  conduct  is  ex- 
plained by  his  marriage)  by  which  act 
his  scholarsliip  was  vacated. 
^  For  a  year  after  his  marriage  he  re- 
sided with  his  father,  during  which  time 
his  conduct  was  exemplarily  regular ;  he 
then  removed  to  Sunderland  for  family 
reasons,  where  he  lived  two  years,  de- 
voting  almost  the  whole  of  that  time  to 
poetry.  Are  none  of  his  early  produc- 
tions to  be  traced  ?  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  to  what  branch  of  poetry  his 
first  feelings  inclined  him.  At  the  cus- 
tomary age  he  was  ordained  on  the  cu- 
racy of  Cadbury,  in  Somersetshire,  where 
be  discharged  his  duties  well ;  and  when 
five-and* twenty  was  admitted  to  priest's 
orders  by  Sherlock,  on  the  mere  strength 
of  his  good  character  and  reputation  Tor 
learning,  notwithstanding  he  had  never 
graduated.  This  circumstance  alone 
would  disprove  the  tale  of  his  rejection 
at  Oxford.  He  removed  now  to  his  fa- 
therms  curacy  at  Rainham,  in  Essex,  ap* 
plied  himself  closely  to  theology,  and 
opened  a  school.    From  this  situation 


*'  What  proof  might  do,  what  hunger 

mi^t  effect. 
What  fami9h*cl  Naiure,  looking  with  Defect 
On  all  she  ouce  held  dear,  what  fear,  at  strife 
With  fainting  Virtue  for  the  means  of  life, 
Mijjht  make  this  CQvvard  flesh,  iu  love  with 

breath. 
Shuddering  at  pain,  and  shrinking  back  from 

death. 
In  treason  to  my  soul,  descend  to  bear. 
Trusting  to  fate,  I  neither  know  nor  c»re- 
*'  Once,  at  this  hour»  those  wounds  afresh 

1  feel. 
Which  nor  prosperity  nor  lime  can  heal. 
Those  wounds,  which,  fate  severely  hath  de- 
creed, 
Mentioned  or  thought  of,  must    for  erer 

bleed  ; 
Those  wounds,  which  humbled  all  that  pride 

of  man 
Which  brings  such  mighty  aid  to  Virtue*i 

plan ; 
Once,  aw'd  by  Fortune's  most  oppressive 

frown. 
By  legal  rapine  to  the  earth  bow'd  down. 
My  credit  at  i^^t  gasp,  my  state  undone. 
Trembling  to  meet  the  shock  1  could  not 

shun. 
Virtue  gare  ground,  and  black  Despair  pie> 

vatVd : 


li^  was  lib^ted   by  "die   unfortunate    finking  beiujth  the  swrm,  roj  spirit*  fiul'd, 
«»««»  #.*■   k:.    f^A^J;  ;i.»»t. .    »v.  «■>      Li»«  Peter  s  nith,  ull  one,  •  friend  indeed, 
event  of   his   father  s  death :    the  pa-    jyjayaU  distress  find  «uch  in  time  of  need; 

One  kind  good  man,  in  act,  in  word,  in 

thought. 
By  Tirtne  guided,  and  by  wisdom  tausht. 
Image  of  him  whom  Christians  should  adore, 
Suretch*d  forth  his  hand,  and  brought  me  safe 

to  shore."' 


pa- 
rishioners  of  St*  John's  immediately 
electing  him  as  bis  successor  to  the  curacy 
and'lectureship.  Here  also,  for  a  while, 
his  conduct  was  unexceptionable;  he 
Mve  lessons  in  the  English  tongue  at  a 
female  boarding-schooi»  and  read  the 
classics  with  some  pupils. 

But  Churchill  was  unhappy  at  home. 
To  this  domestic  unhappmess  must  be 
added  another  and  a  deeper  source  of 
disquietude.  It  is  evident  by  his  subse- 
quent conduct  iJiat  he  had  ceased  to  be- 
lieve,  if  not  in  Christianity^  certainly  in 
Christianity  as  by  law  established.  To 
continue  the  profession  then  roust  have 
been  intolerable  to  .a  mind  so  truly 
honest.  At  this  time  he  renewed  his  in- 
timacy with  his  schoolfellow  Lloyd. 
iLloyd  also  wasnnhappily  circumstanced, 
with  less  reason  than  Churchilli  for  he 
was  unhappy  only  because  he  was  dis- 
contented.   Two  men,  so  sympathizing 

in  genius,  in  temper,  and  in  situation,  but  this  was  thou^Lt  by  the  lawyers  too 
were  dangerous  companions  to  each  personal  to  be  printed  without  danger : 
other.  It  aopearsy  however,  bv  the  poet*s  it  was  writteti  in  anapstsdc  meastne, 
own  account,  that  he  was  driven  into  not  alexandrine  as  the  editor  «ap  in  the 
excess  by  embarrassments ;  and  not  as  is  life;  and  the  characters  are  said  to  be 
usually  represented,  reduced  to  distress  nervously  drawn,  boldly  coloared»  and 
sit  first  by  his  own  imprudence  :  thus  we  nicely  discriminated.  If  this  poem  be  m 
should  interpret  these  lines,  for  Churchill  existence,  and  so  we  understand  from 
never  palliated  his  own  faults.  pne  of  the  notesi  iu  virulence  and  per* 


Lloyd's  father  was  the  friend  who  saved 
him  ;^he  interfered-with  the  creditors,  and 
persuaded  them  to  receive  five  shillings 
m  the  pound.  When  Churchill  had  ac- 
'quired  monejr  by  his  publications  he  vo- 
luntarily paid  the  full  amount  of  the 
original  debts. 

He  now  commenced  author.  The  first 
poem  which  he  offered  to  the  booksellers 
was  in  hudibrastic  verse,  and  entitled  the 
Bard  :  it  u-as  rejected  without  any  hesi- 
tation as  a  contemptible  performance,  an 
opinion  in  which  he  seems  himself  to 
have  afterwards  coincided.  The  Con- 
clave W4s  his  next  attempt,  a  satire  upon 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster ; 
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sonaKty  should  not  now  liate  ptevented 
its  publication.  Nearly  half  a  century 
has  ek^ed  since  it  was  written,  and 
that  length  of  time  must  have  removed 
all  to  whom  it  could  gire  pain.  The 
poem  would  be  the  more  interesting  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  written  in  a  metre  which 
will  not  admit  of  his  usual  mggedness  of 
versification.  After  the  secoml  failure 
he  produced  the  Rosciad,  and  o£Fered  it 
to  several  booksellers  for  five  euineas. 
Luckily  for  Churchill  he  could  find  no 
purchaser:  and,  therefore,  ventured  to 
publish  it  on  his  own  account.  The 
unexampled  success  of  this  poem  is  well 
known,  and  the  subsequent  history  of 
his  literary  career. 

Had  it  been  Churchiirs  fortune,  like 
Sarare  and  Burns,  to  have  found  a 
friendly  biographer,  who  would  rather 
have  extenuated  something  than  have  set 
down  aught  in  malice,  his  latter  conduct 
would  have  appeared  in  a  very  different 
light.  He  separated  from  his  wife  ;— 
it  is  admitted  that  she  possessed  but  little 
of  the  spirit  of  conciliation,  and  th^t  her 
conduct  opened  some  field  for  recrimina- 
tion :  what  provision  he  made  for  her  in 
his  life  is  not  stated,  but  it  was  not  in  his 
nature  to  be  ungenerous,  and  he  left  her 
an  annuity  of  sixty  pounds.  He  threw 
off  the  gown  and  totally  renounced  all 
claim  to  the  clerical  character:  when 
bis  theological  researches  had  ended  in 
disbelief  what  other  course  was  left  him  ? 
'  He  indulged  in  all  the  excesses  to  which 
joath  and  unbridled  licentiousness  could 
prompt  V  But  this  is  the  accusation  of 
liis  enemies:  late  hours  and  convivial 
meetings  do  not  necesss^ily  imply  licen* 
tiousness,  and  his  epistle  to  Lloyd  is  the 
vindication  of  an  imprudent  and  irregu- 
lar man,  not  of  a  debauched  one.  The 
authority  of  Chrysal  is  nothing.  If 
novels  and  satires  are  to  be  quoted  as 
proofs  in  the  next  generation,  God  help 
«•  1  As  for  the  assertion  that  he  shortened 
hb  h£t  by  his  debaucheries,  it  is  utterly 
false ;  he  died  of  a  miliary  fever.  It  is 
e«tially  false  that  his  last  words  were 
*  what  a  fool  I  have  been !'  Such  pious 
frauds  are  usually  invented  by  a  man's 
enenieit  and  there  are  weak  people 
enough  m  the  world  to  believe  them.  In 
woridly  nutters  Churchill  had  not  been 
a  fool }  wealth  is  the  test  of  wisdom  in 
the  worlds  and  he  was  accumulating 
money* 

The  worst  action  of  his  life  is  thus  re* 
lated  by  his  biographer  i 


"  Early  in  1/63,  he  bid  foraied  an  iatiisa* 
cy  wilh  Miss  C.  the  daughter  of  a  tradesman 
in  Westminster ;  this  uoor  young  creature  he 
seduced,  prevailed  on  tier  to  quit  her  faiher^s 
roof,  and  lead  a  life  of  infamy  with  him.  Sa- 
tiated by  a  fortni«^ht*s  gratification  of  his  pas> 
sion,  during  which  short  period  she  had  fuU 
leisure  afforded  her  for  sorrow  and  repentance, 
they  prevailed  upon  a  real  friend  to  oommu-* 
nicaie  her  penitence  and  sufferings  to  her  fa- 
ibcr»  whouy  their  joint  entreaties  was  induced 
again  to  receive  her  into  his  family.  This  in* 
stance  of  parental  tenderness  sensibly  affected 
her,  and  she  most  probably  would  by  her 
future  conduel  have  justi^ed  the  lenient  kind* 
ness  of  her  fa:her,  and  having  once  felt  the 
pangs  of  vice  would  never  again  have  de- 
viated from  the  paths  of  virtue,  had  she  not 
been  continually  exposed  to  the  taunts  and 
goadings  of  an  elder  sister,  the  bitterness  of 
whose  reproaches  induced  this  unhappy  young 
woman  to  apply  once  more  to  Churcnill  for 
protection.  Actuated  by  a  false  sense  of  gra- 
titude and  honour,  he  thought  himself  impe- 
riously bound  to  receive  her  into  his  arms  ; 
had  he  made  an  ample  provision  for  her  sup- 
port, and  declined  all  farther  intercourse^  his 
fornier  oftVnce  might  have  admitted  of  some 
extenuation,  but  this  renewal  of  the  con- 
nexion aggravated  the  crime.  While  this 
transaction  was  fresh  in  the  public  mind,  and 
with  a  view  in  some  measure  to  efface  the 
unfuTourablc  impres^sion  it  had  made,  be  pub» 
fished  the  Conference,  in  which  the  emotions 
of  a  mind  not  hardened  in  guilt,  and  severely 
labouring  under  the  pressure  of  lelf-convie- 
tion,  are  pathetically  described,  and  sevenl 
passages  of  that  noem  are  strongly  expressive 
of  manly  sensibility  and  acuteness  of  feel* 
ing." 

Let  us  add  the  passage  alluded  to* 
*•  Self-condennnatlont"  says  the  editor, 
**  so  just,  so  public  and  severe,  if  it  doe$ 
not  excite  compassion*  must  at  least  dis* 
arm  revenge." 

**  Ah  I   what,  my  lord,  hath  private  life 
to  do 
With  things  of  public  nature  ?  why  to  vt^w 
Would  you  thus  cruelly  those  scenes  utifold 
Which,  without  pain  and  horror  to  behold. 
Must  speak  me  something  more,  or  less  than 


Which  friends  may  pardou»  but  I  never  can  ? 
Look  back  I  a  thought  which  borders  on 

despair. 
Which  human  nature  must,  yet  cannot  bear. 
I^is  not  the  babbling  of  a  busy  world. 
Where   praise  and  censure  are  at  randoA 

hitrl'd. 
Which  can  the  meanest  of  my  thoughts  con<- 

troul. 
Or  shake  one  settled  purpose  of  my  son! ; 
Free  and  at  larae  might  their  wild  curses  roam* 
If  all,  if  aU«  aus  i  were  well  at  home. 
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No— Hif  the  tale  which  ingry  conscience 

tells,  ' 
When  she  with  more  than    tragic  horror 

swells 
Each  circumstance  of  guilt ;  when  stem,  but  ■ 

true. 
She  brings  bad  actions  forth  into  review. 
And  like  the  dread  hand-writing  on  the  wall. 
Bids  late  remorse  awake  at  reason's  call , 
Arm*d  at  all  points,  bids  scorpion  ven^nce 

pass, 
And  to  the  mind  holds  up  reflection's  glass. 
The  mind  which,  starting,  heaves  the'  heart- 
felt groan. 
And  hates  that  form  she  knows  to  be  her 
own." 

If  we  are  not  deceived  by  the  initial, 
he  left  this  lady  fifty  pounds  a  year  for 
her  life.  These  were  his  faults,  let  his 
virtues  be  weighed  against  them.  His 
payment  of  his  debts  has  been  already 
mentioned.  The  fearless  zeal  with  which 
he  came  forward  as  a  political  writer, 
and  the  pure  principles  which  all  his 
writings  so  manfully  inculcate,  would 
alone  be  sufficient  to  evince  that  he  has 
deserved  well  of  mankind.  Even  his 
enemies  never  denied  that  he  had  a  heart 
to  feel  compassion,  and  a  hand  to  bestow 
relief.  He  it  was  who  allowed  poor 
Lloyd  a  guinea  a  week  and  a  servant  to 
attend  htm  when  he  was  in  the  Fleet, 
having  been  deserted  by  his  three  sum- 
srer  friends,  whose  whole  united  stock  of 
goodness  will  not  be  worth  so  much  to 
them  in  purgatory  as  the  fraction  of  one 
Ave  Maria  equally  divided  among  a 
whole  fraternity.  Churchill  was  a  true 
friend  and  a  true  Englishman. 

What  has  been  falsely  asserted  of  his 
moral  is  true  of  his  intellectual  charac- 
ter. As  a  poet  he  sacrificed  future  fame 
to  present  gratification.  No  English 
poet  ever  enjoyed  so  excessive  and  so 
short-lived  a  popularity.  Such  reputa- 
tions resemble  the  lives  of  insects,  whose 
shortness  of  existence  is  compensated  by 
intensity  of  enjoyment.  .  He,  perhaps, 
imagined  that  his  genius  would  preserve 
his  subjects,  as  spices  embalm  a  mummy; 
that  the  wretches  whom  •  he  had  cele- 
brated would  go  down  to  posterity  in  his 
Terse,  as  an  old  admiral  comes  home 
from  the  West  Indies  in  a  puncheon  of 
rum ;  but  he  did  not  consider  that  the 
rum  is  wasted,  and  that  the  Pharaohs 
and  the  Ptolemies  spoilt  all  the  spices 
which  were  bestowed  upon  their  carcases. 
Some  old  parabalist  has  a  talc  in  point, 
of  a  man  who  being  remarkably  wise  and 
remarkably  ugly,  married  a  woman  very 


beautiful  and  very  foolish^  calculating 
that  the  children  would  have  his  wisdom 
and  their  mother's  beauty  |  they  all 
proved  u^ly  and  idiots- 
Churchill  was  soon  forgotten :— his 
friends  were  silent,  for  poor  Lloyd  fol- 
lowed, him  to  the  grave;  and  his  ene- 
mies did  not  venture  to  trample  upon 
the  dead  lion  :  his  superiority  had  been 
too  notorious,  and  they  prudently  held 
their  tongues.  More  important  politics 
succeeded,  and  his  satires  would,  per- 
haps, have  slept  with  their  heroes,  if 
they  had  not  been  luckily  included  in 
Bell's  Collection  of  the  Poets;  which, 
though  made  with  little  knowledge  and 
little  judgment,  has  been  followed  by 
subsequent  collectors.  Johnson  omitted 
him ;  if  he  had  not  received  personal 
offence,  Johnson  would  from  system 
have  disliked  his  poetry  as  much  as  his 
principles ;  but  he  was  included  in  the 
supplement  to  Johnson's  collection,  and 
is  now  considered  as  a  regular  member 
of  the  corporation  of  poets.  To  this 
rank  he  is  fairly  entitled. 

No  writer  seems  to  have  better  under- 
stood his  own  powers  ;  there  is  no  indi- 
cation in  any  of  his  poems  that  he  could 
have  done  any  thing  better  than  the  thing 
he  did.  It  was  his  intention  to  have 
writtenvan  epic  poem,  in  four  books, 
upon  the  battle  of  Culloden.  Modem 
warfare  is  even  less  peetical  than  pictu- 
resque ;  it  would  have  been  curious  to 
see  how  an  event  so  recent  could  have 
been  modified  to  his  purpose,  and  a 
general  of  the  year  1745  elevated  into  an 
epic  hero.  This  subject  is  better  suited 
to  a  Scottish  poet,  and  Flora  Macdonald 
should  be  the  heroine  ;  a  woman  whose 
unexampled  heroism,  true  V/higs  as  we 
are,  and  deeply  as  we  abhor  the  house 
of  Stuart,  we  never  remember  without 
admiration  and  reverence.  Churchill 
would  not  have  done  justice  to  the  Jaco. 
bites;  he  would  have  delineated  strongly 
the  absurdity  of  their  principles,  but  he 
would  have  forgotten  the  virtues  by 
which  that  very  absurdity  was  fostered. 
Perhaps  the  projected  poem  would  not 
have  added  to  his  reputation  :  the  sub- 
ject was  unpromising, '  and  his  powers, 
thougl\  great,  were  not  of  the  nighest 
order.  Manly  sense  is  the  characteris- 
tic of  his  poems,  deriving  strength  of 
expression  from  indignation.  His  reputa- 
tion may  be  considered  as  fixed :  it  is  im- 
possible that  he  should  ever  recover  his 
popularity  ;  but  politicians  will  still  read 
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kis  works  for  their  temporary  allusions, 
and  poets  for  their  intrinsic  merit  and 
permanent  truth. 

The  editorhas  performed  his  work  well ;  • 
it  would  hare  been  better  had  he  displayed 
less  dogmatism,  and  he  would  do  wisely 
to*  remember  that  when  a  writer  ventures 
to  speak  contemptuously  of  the  abilities  of 
his  contemporaries,  some  proof  may  fair- 
ly be  demanded  of  his  own.  He  has  not 
done  all  that  should  have  been  done, 
**  Of  the  numerous  publications/  *  he  says, 
*'  relating  to  our  author,  and  his  works 
which  appeared  during  his  life  and  soon 
after  his  death,  notice  has  occasionally 
been  taken  in  the  remarks  upon  his 
poems  ;  and  we  shall  not  trespass  on  the 
patience  of  our  readers  by  any  farther 
mention  of  them  here.  They  have,  like 
many  other  things,  become  valuable, 
only  because  they  are  scarce,  and  become 
scarce  only  because  they  were  of  no  va- 
lue ;  their  titles,  names  and  merits  are 
preserved  in  the  Reviews  of  the  day ;  tlie 
works  themselves  may  be  found  in  the 


libraries  of  the  antiquarian  scavengers  of 
English  literature."  A  criticised  cata« 
logue  of  these  publications  should  have 
been  given  in  this  edition,  as  materially 
illustrative  of  Churchill's  literary  life, 
and  of  the  literary  history  of  his  times. 
Has  Mr.  W.  T.  examined  those  publica- 
tions P  ifhehasnot,  he  has  not  performed 
his  duty  as  an  editor  ;  if  he  has,  he  must 
probably  have  been  obliged  to  £ome  of 
those  gentlemen  whom  he  thinks  proper 
to  denominate  antiquarian  scavengers  % 
byt  to  whom  English  literature  is  daily 
more  and  more  indebted.  The  free  use 
of  their  collections,  which  they  afford  to 
all  men  of  letters  who  deserve  the  privi- 
lege, is  not,  and  perhaps  could  not,  pro- 
perly  be  afforded  by  any  of  the  public 
libraries  in  England.  The  language  of 
the  editor  is  sometimes  disfigured  by 
such  miserable  affectation  as  appears  in 
the  following  instances.  "  The  Monthly- 
Review  sympathetically  a^ed  with  its 
editor.'*  **  Dodsley  was  unequal  to  rf- 
ceive  the  su^imc  insplrai'fn  of  MelpomciUm* 


Art.  XIX.  Invasion^  a  ducnpttve  and  satirical  Poem,  i[yJ.AMPHL£TT.  Svo.pp.78. 

MR.  AMPHLETT  very  properly  ob- 
serves that  some  objection  may  be  made 
to  a  work  of  this  kind,  as  describing  an 
event  which  has  not  taken  place — "  But 
were  I,"  he  adds, "  to  wait  until  the 
event  actually  transpired,  I  might  wait  a 
longer  time  dian  would  be  suitable  with 
the  impatience  of  a  young  author ;  or  I 
might  fall  in  the  field  of  honour,  un- 
known and  unsung  T'  His  motto  is  in 
character ; 


"  Ha  !  thou  hast  roused 
The  lida  in  hisdeu  ;  he  stalks  abroad 
And  the  wide  forest  trembles  at  his  roar.** 

This  lion  is  represented  in  the  title- 
page,  and  a  very  fierce  lion  he  is,  far 
fiercer  than  the  red  lion  at  Brentford.  A 
most  apt  emblem  to  the  poem ;  for,  as 
Peter  Quince  says,  <<  it  is  nothing  but 
roaring  P* 


Art.  XX.    Poems,  by  Gborgb  Richards,  M.A.  late  FtUwu  of  Oriel  College,  SVolf, 
i2mo.  Oxford ;  at  the  University  Press. 


THE  first  of  these  volumes  contains 
two  dramatic  poems  on  the  Greek  mo- 
del,  •'  Odin,"  and  "  Emma;"  the  se- 
cond, thirteen  odes;  a  tedious  heroic 
epistle  called  "  Matilda,  or  the  dyin? 
Penitent  ;'*  "  The  Aboriginal  Britons,^* 
a  prize  poem  ;  **  The  Christian,"  which 
seems  to  be  a  chapter  of  '*  Paley's  Evi- 
dences,"  turned  out  of  good  prose  into 
very  indifferent  verse ;  "  Britannia,'* 
a  political  rhapsody  on  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  war  ;  and  a  piece  in 
heroic  verse  entitled  "  Bamborough  Cas- 
tle." 

A  Frenhcman  celebrated  for  his  La- 
tin poems  and  his  love  of  good  liquor 
is  recorded  to  have  said — '*  When  I  read 
French  versej  I  think  I  am  drinking 


water !"  We  know  not  how  it  happened, 
but  so  it  was,  that  we  could  not  get  this 
saying  out  of  our  heads  all  the  time  diat 
we  were  perusing  the  poems  of  George 
Richards,  M.  A.  though  they  are  not  m 
French  verse. 

Speaking  of  "Odin,"  our  author  says, 
**  This  drama  is  intended  as  an  imita- 
tion of  the  manner  of  iEschylus.  To  this 
cause,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  attributed  what* 
cverwant  of  interest  may  be  found  to  arise 
from  the  severe  simplicity  of  the  fable* 
or  from  the  romantic  and  even  superna- 
tural cast  of  the  actions,  the  characters, 
the  sentiments,  and  the  imagery."  If 
Mr.  Richards  was  really  sensible  that 
his  drama  is  uninteresting  from  the  dry- 
ness of  the  stylej  the  aukward  and  in« 
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artificial  conduct  of  the  ikiot,  the  rude-' 
tiess  and  ferocity  of  the  cnaractersy  and 
tiie  marTelloos  tnrn  of  the  incidents, 
did  he  imagine  that  the  plea  of  having 
imitated  ^cbylns  would  be  sufficient 
to  render  it  palatable,  or  even  tolerable^ 
to  readers  of  an  aee  like  the  present  ?  If 
.£schylus  wrote  tnusy  and  was  admired 
for  thus  writing,  it  was  because  no  bet* 
ter  style  being  then  known,  he  and  his 
contemporaries  considered  this  as  a  good 
one.  <*  Emma"  is  somewhat  better  than 
•*  Odin  ;•*  but  still  ft  is  «  on  the  Greek 
tnodel  ;'*  the  long-winded  odes  of  the  cho* 
rus  are  insufferably  tiresome,  and  the 
«  severe  simplicity  of  the  fable"  pre- 
cludes all  interest.  And  what  are  all  the 
odes  about  ?  Gentle  reader,  that  is  a 
puzzling  question-^there  is  one  to 
Spring,  one  to  Summer,  one  to  Au- 
tumn, and  one  to  Winter.  Hark  ! 
Summer  loquitur* 

'  •'  Ti«  mine  to  bless  the  fruitful  vales  j 
With  fragrance  1  enrich  the«iles  ; 
1  bid  the  mellowing  orcbara  shtne ; 
I  purple  o'er  the  clustering  vine ; 
I  daft  my  rays,  acul  deep  below 
The  gems  within  the  mountains  glow ; 
I  flame,  and  murnnirtng  myriads  stream, 
Ptopltng  the  prolific  beam. 
Ana  hut  for  my  effulgent  ray« 
That  darts  tntoleiable  day. 

The  groves,  that  shadowy  wave» 

The  dim  dew-dropping  cave. 
Would  no  refreshing  charm  to  man  supply ; 

Who  on  the  mountatn*9  brow. 

While  cooling  breeses  blow, 
0*erarchM  by  lofty  branching  ehns  would 

lie. 
Save  when  with  noontide  blaze  I  fill  the 

burning  sky." 

There  is  likewise  an  *«  Ode  to  Snvy," 
whom  he  thus  addresses : 

**Comeforth«  lind  show  to  the  revealing 
sun 
Thy  form  which  all  should  see,  that  all  who 
see  may  shun." 

There  is  a  good  deal  too  about  an- 
tient  Britonsy "  Deva's  wizard  Flood ;" 
Charactacus,  Madoc,  and  Hoel ;  Hesus, 
find  Taranisy  and  so  forth — names  of 
barbaric  celebrity,  which  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  mi^hr  perhaps  be  sufiered 
to  sink  into  oblivion  without  any  great 
loss  to  mankind. 

The  style  of  our  author  is  not  always 


so  correct  m  ad^t  be  eipected  ftxMB  a 
scholar;  for  instance — 


a'd 


Solemn  to  utter  loud  mysterioos  sounds. 
A  custom  this  1  frequent  have  observed.** 

■'*  a  gloom 
Mournful  o*erspread  my  breast.** 
'<  Dreadly  poise  each  weight  of  shield,** 

*•  O  my  prophetic  soul  I 
Impatient  or  controul 
Thou  rusliest/a/^tt/  on  thro*  eril  days.** 

How  can  the  soul  he  fateful?  ^^DremA/^ 
is  a  new  coinage  to  which  we  shall  not 
contribute  to  give  currency. 

We  conceive  that  there  is  an  ana* 
chronism  in  making  the  followers  of 
Odin  kmohtu  <«  Cherubic  thought*'  tg 
no  very  happy  novelty. 

*'  Melancholy  mor/'ii  maid," 
we  have  often  heard  of  morbid  i^^dmn 
and  m$rhidacUmtf  but  never  yet  of  mat* 
UJfatieuts. 

*«  Loud  fell  the  towcr'd  tcmms  lenowo'd."* 

Is  there  any  error  of  the  press  in  this 
jingling  line  ? 

**  The  aromatic  bowers 
Of^eV  , 

we  never  before  met  with  in  prose  or 
verse. 

in  the  poem  entitled  **  Britannia,^  a£> 
ter  indignant  mention  of  the  execution  of 
Louis  aVI.  Mr«  Richards  proceeds  thus: 

"  Yet  to  desert  shall  human-kmd  be  truCt 
And  virtue  meet  on  earth  her  awful  due : 
Ages  to  come  shall  annual  pomps  bestow* 
And  give  the  conj^ecralcd  day  to  woe : 
The  nallow*d  taper  o*er  thy  tomb  shall  shine  ^ 
And  sacred  hymns  be  cbaunted  round  thy 

shiine. 
While  pious  miUions  at  their  aJtars  beod^ 
And  bless  the  spirit  of  their  mart3rr*d  friend. 
The  pensive   priest  with  sad  deli^  shaU 

tread 
The  solemn  spot  where  holy  Loub  bled  : 
There  melting  Fityof  thy  fall  shall  tell ; 
There  on  thy  memory  lonely  Thought  jhaB 

dwell ; 
And  weeping  Freedom  endless  rigib  kcq>, 
O  sainted  Sufferer,  where  thy  ashes  sleep,^ 

Is  It  by  virtue  of  his  poetic  function»  or 
his  degree  of  M.  A.  that  our  Oxonian 
ventures  to  add  a  saint  to  the  calendar  ? 
♦*  The  Aborigiiial  Britons/*  die  best  of 
these  poems,  is  o^y  a  republication* 


Art.  XXI*    Poims,  sucni^  utoralf  mJ  dejcripthe  :  to  which  an  added  four  EiU^*   Jfy 
Joseph  JiFFsasoM.  8vo.  pp«  195. 

IN  this  methodistical  volume  there  is    dulnesa  possesses  of^  sia^ftxilatiog  tttrf 

a  striking  instiince  of  the  power  which    thing  to  itself* 
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*•  While  Victory  wav'd  the  palm  of  war, 

Britannia's  sons  had  won ; 
While  shouts  of  triumph  heard  »hr. 
Proclaim  the  deeds  her  conqa*rin{$  troops  had 
done. 

*'  One  vngle  soldier,  sad  and  pale. 

Amidst  the  len^hen'd  file. 
Could  heave  a  sigh  at  woe*s  dread  tale. 
And  pensive,  on  nis  musket  leaned  the  while. 
•  What  I  my  brave  soldier,— why  so  grie?*d, 

(A  martial  hero  cries). 
Why  is  the  pensive  sigh  thus  heav*d 
While  shouts  of  glorious  vict'ry  rend  the  sktes?* 
An*t  please  your  honour,  *twas  replied. 
While  I  this  scene  survey, — 
What  numbers  by  this  musket  dy*d  I 
Sad  thought !  I  nght  for  a  few  pence  a  day.** 

The  reply  of  the  soldier  to  the  duke 
of  Marlboroagh»  which  is  thus  d^grcU 
ixeJf  was  simply  this— ^*  Aa't  please  your 
honoar  I  was  thhiking  whafe  a  hard  day's 

Aar.  XXIL    Tie  Gramfiam  desolate;  a 

PP 

««  LET  the  astrologer,"  says  Milton, 
^  be  dismayed  at  the  portentous  blaze  of 
comets,  and  impressions  in  the  air  as  fore- 
telling troubles  and  changes  to  states  ; 
I  shsul  believe  there  caimot  be  a  more 
ill-boding  sign  to  a  nation  (God  turn 
the  omen  from  us !}  than  when  the  inha- 
bitants, to  avoid  insufferable  grievances 
at  home,  are  inforced  by  heaps  to  for- 
sake their  native  country." 

Mr.  Campbell  is  no  poet,  and  but  a 
very  bad  versifier:  but  his  intentions  are 
excellentlv  good,  and  he  has  brought  to- 
gether in  his  notes  much  curious  informa- 
tion respecting  the  original  system  and 
habits  ^  life  of  the  Highlanders.  The 
best  lines  in  his  volume  are  those  which 
occur  in  the  beginning. 

*'  Amid    these  Alpine    wilds   remote  I 
roam 
From  thee,  ray  Clementina,  far  from  home 
I  wander  pensive,  lonely,  and  unseen, 
As^thus  1  gaze  o*er  all  the  altered  scene. 
Where  thy  renown*d  fore-fathers  in  the  chase 
Were  wont  to   speed.— How   desolate  the 

place 
Where  emt  the  hall  resounded  in  high  ioy ; 
Where  innocently  g^y  thou  didst  employ 
The  swift-wing'd  moments  of  life's  earlV|Uawn 
Along  the  wooded  stream,  or  flowery  lawn. 
How   sadly  changed  I     How  desolate  the 

waste  !— 
Save  lahere  yon  shepherd  and  his  dog  in  haste 
Ascenn  the  mountain's  brow,    the    fleecy 

charge 
To  toil  among,  as  far  they  stray  at  lar^, 
No  trace  of  human  step  the  eye  perceives  !-^ 
In  vaitf  the  feeling  bosom  pining  heaves. 
Since  dire  Depopulation's  deepening  gloom 
Spreads  alt  the  horrors  of  a  living  tomb !— * 


work  Pvedone  for  sixpence!"  Never 
was  there  abetter  specimen  of  that  pre« 
cious  alchemy  which  transmutes  gold 
into  lead. 

Mr.  Jefferson  has  an  Essay  on  the 
Conduct  of  Calvin  in  the  Affair  of  Ser« 
vetus.  When  he  adduces  proofs  that 
Melancthon  approved  of  this  persecu* 
tion,  and  that  aU  the  reformers  thought 
it  rij{ht  to  persecute ;  so  far  he  shows 
his  individual  learning.  But  when  he 
excuses  or  justifies  the  execution  hf 
saying  that  Servetus  had  indeed  long 
disturbed  the  church,  by  propagating 
the  most  blasphemous  heresies,  waxing 
worse  and  worse,  deceiving  and  being 
deceived;  he  then  shews  what  is  the 
principle  of  the  Ummi  Calvlmstit  and 
what  would  be  their  practice. 


Poem.    By  Alexandbk  Campbell.  8vo« 
816. 

^is  vain  to  murmur,  since  no  powerfol  arm 
Is  left  to  save  a  land  from  hopeless  harm  !^» 
••  Where  now  the  guardian  chiefs  hu- 
mane and  just? 
Dispersed  some  wander — many  sleep  indnst— 
While  some,  to  honoar  lost,  mind  nought 

save  gain : — 
But  few,  alas  1  of  sterling  worth  remain !— 
Ah  !   how  unlike  the  chiefs,  in  times  of  old. 
Who,  mindful  of  their  kindred,  nor  for  gold. 
Nor  sordid  gain,  nor  selfish  narrow  views 
The  bonds  of  sacred  friendship  would  un- 
loose!— 
How  changed   of  late ! — ^The  chieftains  of 

these  times 
Behold' with  apathy  to  distant  climes 
Their  kinsmen  sore  oppressed,  deluded  go. 
But  to  encounter  poverty  and  woel — 
Oh  !    with  what  rapture  could  t)ie  muse  re* 

late 
The  mild  contentment  of  their  former  state, 
Wlien  calm  domestic  joys  beam'd  in  each 

eve. 
And  every  heart  was  glad,  and  none  knew 

why; 
When  every  glen,  and  hill,  and  mountain'sr 

side, 
A  hardy  race  possess*d,  proud  Albion*8  pride! 
—The  times  are  altered— desolation  reicns 
Amidst  these  Alnine  wilds  and  narrow  plains! 
The  mournful  Muse  recounts  those  recent 

ills 
Which  swept  around  the  hoary  Grampian 

hnisi 

*'  And  dost  thou.  Stranger  from  afar,  en* 
quire 
Where  stood  the  chiefiain^s   hall,  whose 

evening  fire 
S;  luted  oft  ihe  weary  traveller's  gaze, 
As  onward  hastening  to  the  social  bhize? 
Where    stood    each    lowly    cottage  rang*d 

around,      • 
W  ithiu  the  cultur'd  in-JteltTs  ancient  bound : 
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Beside  tlic  streamlet,  near  the  sheltering  bill. 
Where  stood  the  smithy*  where  the  hamlet's 

mill. 
Whose  ringing  anvil,  and  whose  clapper,  told 
Their  cheering  tales  of  toil  to  young  and  old  : 
Where  old  and  young  didusuallv  resort 
To  loiter  gaily, — join  some  Irannlcss  sport. 
Or  **  Tales  of.  other  times,"   with  glee  re- 
hearse, 
Or    praises    challenge  by    some  new-made 

verse : 
Perchance,  some  Strang  or  interesting  news 
Excite  the  curious  rustics,  or  amuse  ; — 
With  keen  avidity  they  still  enquire. 
And  gaze  and  wonder  much, — ^nnd  more  ad- 
mire.— 
Where   stood  the  aged  Ollarohan's  hallow'd 

shed. 
That  »hdter*d  froih  the  storm  his  hoary  head  : 
Save  heath-spread  ridges,  or  Siome  moss-clad 

mound, 
Nu  trace  of  ancient  times  can  now  be  found ! 

**  More  recent  evils.  Stranger  !  I  deplore 
Tlie  Gael  are    banii»h'd  from   their  native 
shore  r 

The  rural  aconomy  which  is  noticed 
m  these  lines  is  thus  explained  : 

••  As  the  TIgheama,  Cean-Finich,  or  chief* 
Lad  under  his  patriarchal  protection,  chief- 
tains, ar^d  heads  of  families,  and  those  again 
stiH  more  subordinate  adherents  of  still  lower 
cuudition,  besides  mere  labourers  or  herds- 
men, the  possessions  were  of  consequence 
subdivided  conformable  to  this  order;  and 
accordingly  we  find  that  the  laird,  lord,  or 
tighearna,  had  his  place  of  residence  on  a 
bold  projecting  rock  hanging  over  a  sea  arm, 
or  on  an  islet  in  a  lake ;  or  at  the  confluence  of 
a  river,  to  which  several  mountain-streams  are 
tributary ;  alons  the  banks  of  which,  among 
the  windinn  ofthe  narrow  glens,  the  houses 
and  huts  ot  the  subordinate  chieftains,  heads 
of  families,  lesser  branches,  poorer  relatives, 
and  menial  dependents,  had  iheh  in-Jieid  and 
9Ut'fi€ld  possessions  ;  of  which  traces  are 
still  observable  where  those  subdivisions  of 
aiable  lands  took  place.  Now  the  farms 
consisted  of  three  divisions,  viz.  in-field, 
cut'Jicld,  and  hill-pasture.  The  in-Jield 
was  so  called  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  that  division  of  thearable  ground  which 
was  inclosed  with  either  a  turf,  or  stone 
wall,  and  was  kept  in  constant  tillage.  The 
putifield  was  that  division  immediately  ad- 
joining the  former,  which  was  but  occasion- 
ally ploughed ;  and,  after  it  had  afforded  a 
few  successive  crops,  was  suffered  to  acquire 
a  sward  spontaneously ;  after  which  it  was 
^in  tilled,  and  a  few  more  scanty  crops 
reaped,  till  it  was  completely  exhausted.  This  ■ 
mode  of  agriculture  requires  no  comment. 
Those  two  divisions  were  subdivided  into  what 
is  termed  ru7img,  ri^-and-rennet,  or  rig-andn 
balk,  a  wretched  relic  of  feudal  times,  when 
the  conflict  of  the  clans  ra^d  throughout 
the  Grampians  and  western  isles.  In  order 
that  each  individual  should  have  an  interest 


in  common  to  stimulate  him  in  the  defence 
of  the  cause,  his  possessions  lay  dispersed 
here  and  there  among  those  of' his  nei^- 
bours.  And  the  one  rig  (ridge)  running  m 
a  direction  (generally  curvelinear)  to  that  of 
another,  with  interstices,  consi«ingof  sioues 
heaped  up  that  were  gathered  year  after  yznx 
when  labouring  the  ground,  which  W^u 
called  the  balk  y  or,  if  free  from  stones,  those 
interstices  served  for  pasture,  on  which  the 
calves  were  tethered  during  suminer  and 
autumn  y  and  also,  (particularly  on  the  bor- 
ders), those  interstices  being  always  clear  of 
any  corn-crop,  whenever  a  marauuing  g^rty 
made  their  appearance,  the  alarm  was  ^iven; 
and  each  male  capable  of  defending  his  pro- 
perty ran  up  Ike  ng  to  oppose  them  liand  to 

Sometime  in  May  the  cattle  of  erery 
description  were  driven  to  the  hill  pas- 
tures, where  they  were  kept  till  to- 
ward the  end  of*  autumn.  In  the  green 
coves  or  vallies  of  the  mountain  which 
were  called  asridht  the  huts  or  ^thwis 
weie  pitched.  Whole  families  removed 
together  in  this  manner  to  the  summer 
pastures.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
ceive a  mode  of  life  more  favourable  to 
health  and  happiness. 

The  division  of  lands  was  strictly 
feudal. 

"  The  ancient  usage,  privilege,  or  right,  of 
the  Gael,  which,  simply  considered,  amounts 
to  neither  more  nor  less  than  inheriting,  as 
they  were  wont  time  immemorial,  their  daas, 
duckas,  or  hereditary  possessions  in  the  order 
already  specified,  according  to  their  proximi- 
ty to  the  chief,  of  whom  the  chieftains,  beadi 
of  families,  or  principal  tacksmen,  sub-te- 
nants, viz.  small  farmers,  crofters,  and  cot- 
tars, held  their  lands  and  places  of  abode. 
The  chieftains  and  principal  tacksmen  weie 
in  the  rank  of  gentlemen.  The  sub-te- 
nants, or  small  farmers,  were  half-ienilemen, 
(a  term  very  well  understood  among  the  higher 
classes),  the  crofters  and  cottars,  were  what 
were  called,  by  way  of  distiuction,  commoners, 
(another  term  very  well  understood  amons 
the  highland  noblesse)  on  whom  devolved 
the  lower  employments  ofthe  field,  fold,  oar, 
&c.  Some  of  the  chieftains  who  had  not 
been  provided  with  free  possessions  from  their 
chief  or  common  progenitor,  were  tacksmen, 
and  held  in  lease  a  pretty  considerable  stretch 
of  country,  conslstmg  of  infield  aud  outfield 
or  arable  land,  common-moor,  and  hiU-pas- 
ture ;  and  those  were  let  in  lease  again  in  soDaH- 
er  lots  to  sub-tenaDts,  crofters,  and  C|flBC'^ 
The  ancient  mode  of  computing  the^Ke  of 
such  possessions,  was  very  simple  ancTcon- 
venient ;  which  was  ejlther  in  money,  or  ia 
grain ;  in  the  former  case,  lands  were  vahied 
at  pennies,  halfpennies,  farthings,  cUtiags* 
placks,  bodies,  &c. ;  in  the  latter  case 
sheaves,  half-she^ives,  &Ct^  principal  tacks* 
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HUM  possessed  lands  to  4hc  value  of  from 
twenty  to  forty  or  more  peonies,  for  which 
he  paid  a  yearly  rent  during  the  currency  of 
his  uck  of  lease.    Of  this  exteosive  portion 
ofland  he  suh-set  a  third  part,  and  sometimes 
two- thirds,  to  small  farmers,  crofters,  and 
cottars.    Each  farmer  may  possess  one  sheaf, 
one  and  a  half,  or  two  sheaves  of  valued  land, 
or  in  Scots  money,  one  farthing,  one  half- 
penny, or  one  penny,  according  to  the  speci- 
fic ay^reementof  parties.      A  crofter  has  a 
small  lot  of  arable  ground    called  craft  or 
croft,  on  which  he  has  a  house  or  hut,  a 
kail-yard^  ground  for  raising  as  much  crop 
as  will  keep  a  cow,  which  yieKis  him  milk  a^d 
butter  to  nis  meal  and  potatoes.      A  coUar 
has  only  a  cot  or  shed  of  the  humblest  sort, 
a  kail-yard,  and  a  small  piece  of  srouud  for 
potatoes.     This  then  was  the  order  of  the 
subdivision  of  land,    according  to  ancient 
usaae,  privilege,  or  right,  of  the  several  classes 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides  and  Gram- 
pian  mountains,  till  within  these  forty  or  five* 
and-forty-years ;  when  those  rights  were  disre- 
garded;   and   the    duchas    oi  the  tacksman 
which  had  descended  from  father  to  son  for 
many  generations,  as  a  species  of  patrimony, 
sacred  as  the  heritage  ot  the  proprietor  him- 
self, was  entirely  ^|bolished.     Before  this, 
however,  took  place,  the  tacksmen  lived  com- 
fortably as  gentlemen :  the  sub-tenants,  or 
farmers,  lived  decently  in  their  huts,  grouped, 
it  is  true,  with  but  little  regard  to  cleanliness, 
or  much  comfort,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  com- 
munity, in  which  their  privileges  and  riahts 
were  scrupulously  respected  and  maintained  ; 
and  while  their  live-stock  grazed  in  common 
beyond  the  head-dykes,  and  through  the  up- 
land-pastures in  summer  and  autumn,  their 
arable  lands  were  divided  yearly  by  lot,  as  al- 
ready noticed;  and  thus  the  whole  demesnes 
of  tlic  chief,  or  common  father,  was  appor- 
tioned, accordii)g  to  the  rank  or  condition  of 
each  individual  of  the  miniature  common- 
wealth  ; — ^a  mode  the  most  congenial  with 
the  patriarchal  system  ;  and  the  Ijest  adapted 
for  a  ^>eculiar  people,   such  as  the  Gael,  or 
inhabitants  of^  the  Hebrides  and  Grampian 
districts." 

Thi  conduct  of  the  Scotch  lairds  is  as 
Hlegal  as  it  is  inhuman  and  iniquitous. 
Our  best  laws  are  those  which  have 
grown  out  of  custom;  what  has  been  the 
custom  of  the  country  for  time  immemo- 
rial is  the  law  of  the  country.  Every 
individual  of  a  clan  has  as  legal  a  claim 
to  his  inheritance  as  the  chieftain.  But 
of  what  'avail  is  the  right  when  it  can- 
not be  vindicated  ?  'I*he  law  is  impar- 
tiscl,  but  not  the  administration  of 
law  :  between  equals  it  is  equal ;  but  if 
the  life  of  the  late  lord  Lonsdale  were 
recorded^  volumes  of  facts  would  ap« 
pear  to  prove  that  it  is  possible  to  com- 
jnxt  the  most  bare&ced  and  wanton  acts 


of  injustice,  and  yet  set  the  law  at  defi- 
ance. The  gates  of  law  do  not  stand 
open  day  and  night;  they  are  closed^ 
and  will  open  to  none  but  tliose  who 
bring  with  them  the  master-key  of  gold. 
The  Scotch  chieftain  gives  warning  to 
his  clan  to  quit  their  hereditary  posses- 
sions ;.they  have  no  alternative  but  that 
of  wandering  to  seek  employment,  or 
emigrating — that  of  starving  at  home* 
or  encountering  the  yellow  fever  abroad. 
It  is  not  easy»  says  Mr.  Campbell,  to 
conceive  the  manifold  miseries  to  which 
many  of  the  ejected  inhabitants  of  the 
Grampians  are  exposed,  when  they  wan^ 
der  to  any  of  the  towns  or  cities  of  the 
low  country,  without  any  determinate 
object  in  view  ;  and  they  can  have  no 
determinate  object,  having  been  wholly 
accustomed  to  agriculture,  which  every 
where  finds  sufficient  hands.  One  me* 
lancholy  instance  fell  under  this  gentle- 
man's own  observation* 

*«  It  was  in  the  depth  of  winter  (in  die 
year  1781) ;  a  heavv  fall  of  snow  had  lain 
long  on  the  ground  ;  the  north  wind  bletv 
keenly,  and  chilled  one  almost  to  deaths 
when  Alexander  Lawson,  a  well  disposed 
person  (by  trade  a  weaver)  came  to  me  and 
requested  my  charity  far  a  poor,  destitute fa« 
mily,  who  had  taken  shelter  in  a  wretched 
hovel,  a  few  doors  from  his  workshop.  My 
curiosity  being  excited  by  the  description  he 
gave  of  their  deplorable  condition,  I  accord- 
ingly followed  nim  to  the  spot.  We  des- 
cended a  few  steps  into  what  had  once,  per- 
haps, been  a  cellar.  A  small  lamp  placed  iu 
one  corner  of  this  hole,  for  it  could  not  be 
called  a  habitable  place ^  gave  hardly  suffici- 
ent light  to  shew  trie  miserable  s^te  of  thos« 
persons  who  had  taken  shelter  in  it  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  storm.  In  one  row,  on  a 
bed  of  straw  made  on  the  cold  damp  floor, 
were  laid  three  men :  theii  only  COTeriug  plaids, 
for  they  were  highlanders,  and  their  dissolu- 
tion seemed  fast  approaching.  A  woman,  ap- 
parently past  the  middle  period  of  life,  who 
supported  the  head  of  the  eldest  on  her  lap, 
lifted  up  her  eyes,  as  we  entered,  looked  wist- 
fully at  us,  and  shook  her  head,  but  uttered 
not  a  word,  nor  did  a  sigli  escape  her. — 
•*  Alas  I  good  woman,**  said  1,  *'  have  you 
no  one  to  look  after  you,  in  this  destitute 
condition  ?"— **  She  can  converie  in  no 
other  save  that  of  her  native  tongue,"  said 
my  conductor  ;  and  I  addresised  her  in  that 
lan&;uiigc,  i^hen  she  iii;>tantlv  raised  her 
eyes,  in  which  a  faint  gleam  ol  joy  seemed 
to  sparkle.  Laving  the  head  of  her  husband 
(for  such  the  eldest  of  the  three  men  was) 
gently  down  on  the  straw,  she  suddenly 
sprang  up,  came  forward,  seized  me  by  botn 
hands,  cast  a  look  upwards,  and  exclaimed, 
«(  O  God  \  whom  has£  Thou  sent  to  comfort 
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ml*  Thm  looking  m««teifa8dy  in  the  tee, 
the  said,  *'  la  thb  wretched  condition  you 
thus  see  me  among  sirangers.   My  husband, 
and  these  my  two  sons,  are  fast  hastening  to 
their    sraves.     Nine  days  and  nights  oas 
their  blood  boiled  in  the  malionant  illness 
you  now  see  wasting  them.    It  is  now  al- 
most three  days  since  I  tasted  the  last  morsel 
of  bread.*^    She  then  turned  to  her  dying  fa- 
mily* wrung  her  hands,  and  remained  stteni. 
On  turning  from  this  affecting  scene,  I  ob-> 
aenreda  decent  okl  woman  coming  forwaid 
to  enquire  for  the  unhappy  sufferers;  and» 
by  the  interest  she  seemed'  to  take  in  their 
welfare,  it  led  me  to  hope  that»  through  her 
kind  assistance,  I  should  be  enabled  to  af- 
ford them  some  relief.    Having  in  the  mean 
time  ordered   them  an  imm^iate    supply 
of  things  absolutely    necessary,    I    made 
baste  to  call  in  medical  assistance ;  but,  alas ! 
k  was  too  late ;  for  the  fever  had  already 
watted  the  living  energy  in  them ;  and,  noC- 
withstanding  every  oossibleaid  art  could  ad- 
minister under  sucti  unfavoorabie  circum- 
stances as  their   cases  presented,  when  I 
called  next  morning,  I  found  the  father  and 
hit  eldest  son  in  the  agonies  of  death.    All 
was  silent.    In  a  few  minutes,  the  young 
man  breathed  his  last.    And  now  quivering 
Bi  the  panes  of  dissolution,  the  old  mat;  lay 
en  his  nack— his  eyes  fixed — ^the  death-film 
covering  diem,  ^  and  the  dead  rattle,  as  it 
is  called,  indicating  the  near  approach  of  the 
end  of  his  earthly  troubles.     When  a  rea- 
sonable time  had  elapsed,  I  learned  the  story 
of  this  family  from  the  unfortunate  widow 
herself,  the  particulars  of  which,  so  far  as  I 
lecollect,  are  nearly  the  following.— There 
was  not  a  happier  pair  in  the  whole  parish, 
<which  lay  on  the  banks  of  the  Spey),  than 
tile  father  and  mother  of  this  poof  family, 
till,  by  reason  of  the  introduction  of  a  new  set 
of  tenants  from  a  distant  part  of  the  country, 
the  small  farmers  were  ejected  -,  among  whom 
were  the  subjects  of  tnis  simple  narrative. 
To  add  to  their  misfortunes,  their  third  son, 
ft  lad  about  fourteen,  was  affected  with  a 
white*8welling  (as  it  is  called)  in  his  knee- 
joint,  which  prevented  him  from  walking ; 
and,  when  the  family  took  their  departure 
for  the  low-country,  the  father  and  his  other 
two  sons  were  obliged  to  carry  this  poor  Jame 
obeon  a  hand-barrow;   and  thus  travelled 
x>nward  till  they  reached  Aberdeen  -,  where 
they  got  him  put  safely  into  the  hospital  of  that 
city;  hot  he  was  soon  afier  dismissed  inou- 
fable;  and  their  little  all  being  nearlv  spent, 
they  were  at  a  loss  what  next  to  do  tor  sub- 
sistence.    Hiey  wete  advised  to  travel  to 
Edinimrkh,  in  order  to  procure  medical  as- 
sistance tor  the  lad  ;  and  get  into  some  way 
of  gainine  an  honest  livelihood  somewhere  in 
or  near  the  capital.    To  Edinbuigb,  there- 
fore, lliey  directed  their  course ;  and,  after 
«  tedious  journey  of  many  days,  they  found 
themselves  within  a  short  mstance  of  the 
city.   But,  by  this  time  the  little  money 


tliey  had  saved  from  the  sale  of  their  eflectf» 
was  gone ;  and  lihey  now  were  reduced  to  a 
state  of  absolute  want.    To  beg  they  were 
ashamed ;    but   starve   they  must,  m   the 
event  they  could  find  no  immediate  employ- 
ment.   But,   from  humane  and  charitably 
disposed  persons  they  at  last  were  obliged  to 
implore  assistance  ;'and  by  this  means  they 
found  their  way  to  Edinburgh  ;  where,  soon 
after,  the  nnfomtnate  lad  whom  they  had 
carried  in  the  way  already  mentioned,  firom 
Aberdeen,  was  admitted  a  patient  into  the 
Roval  Infirmary.    It  wfts  now  the  beginning 
of  harvest.    The  high  price  of  labour  in  the 
north  of  England,  compared  with  that  in  the 
south  of  Scotland,  induces  many  of  our  high* 
landers  to  go  thither,  in  order  to  earn  as 
much  as  possibly  they  can,  durinc  the  sea- 
son of  reaping  in  that  quarter.     This   poor 
Ikmiiy,  among  other  reapm,  travelled  sooth- 
ward  :^-hat  it  was  a  sad  ioum^  to  iliem  : 
for  being  soon  seized  wiui  fever  and  ague, 
thus  were  they  at  cmce  plunged  into  the 
deepest  distress,  far  firom  tneir  native  home* 
and  without  a  friend  in  the  world  to  look  af- 
ter them.    Not  even  suffered  to  remain  any 
time  in  one  place,  they  were  baiharously  hur- 
ried from  parish  to  parish,  as  the  custom  is, 
till  thev  reached  Edinhnrgh,  where  being 
safely  nlaoed  in  the  hospt^,  they  soon  re- 
covered.  But,  on  making  enquiry  after  the 
lad  left  behind  when  they  went  to  England, 
they  were  informed  of  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened a  few  days  before  their  admission  into 
the  infirmary.    They  now  were  dismissed 
cured  ;-»but,   where   to    take   shelter  they 
knew  not  I  for  they  had  not  a  soul  in  the 
city  to  asi»st  them  in  the  smallest  matter. 
Feeble,  tottering,  and  faint  with  hunger,  they- 
wandered  about  the  streets  until  the  evcninc* 
when  they  crept  into  that  wretched  hovd^  m 
which  I  found  them.** 

The  conduct  of  gowmment  with  re- 
spect  to  the  Highlands  is  truly  praise- 
worthy  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  is  however 
to  be  wished  that  they  would  go  to  the 
root  of  the  evil,  and  pass  a  law  to  con* 
firm  these  oppressed  people  in  possesion 
of  their  iiiheritaxice.  We  arexiowdriv* 
ing  into  exile  a  race  of  brave  and  geae* 
rous  metif  who  have  ever  distingmshed 
themselves  in  fiffhting  our  battles.  Be- 
fore they  leave  uieir  native  country  the j- 
swear  to  each  other  upod  their  broaKi- 
swords  to  return  and  take  veng^mce  if 
ever  it  shall  be  possible.  Would  it  be 
strange  if  in  some  hour  of  natural  indig- 
nation they  should  swear  rather  to  suj 
and  maintain  their  rights  by  the  sword* 
or  die  upon  their  own  fields  i  Such  a 
rebellion  would  undoubtedly  be  quelled* 
but  it  would  lead  government  to  those 
zneasuresy  yrhich»  if  adopted  aow>  may 
preveat  the  possibility  ofeviL 
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Tkt  proSts  arisKn^  from  the  safe  of 
dik  publication  are  intended  to  laf  die 
foundation  of  a  fund  for  the  aid  of  in«, 
dustrioos  peasants  ;Lnd  tradesmen  ^o' 
shall  ha«atter  incline  to  become  settlers^ 


or  eMmxcH  of  waste  land  in  cay  part 
of  Great  Britain.  A  prospectus  of  the 
proposed  institution,  which  is  called  the 
rund  of  Aid  for  Waste  Land  Cultira* 
torsi  is  annexed  to  the  ▼(duoe. 


Art.  XXIIL     Tk  Rript «/  Faiuy,  a  Pom.  wtb  Noies,  lyru  Tola.    By  the  AuAot 
«  ofihe  Pbamm  of  Nature.**     12ttio.  pp.  179. 


THE  author  of  this  little  yolusif^  Mr. 
Carey,  acknowledges  in  his  preface,  that 
in  •♦The  Reign  of  iFancy/'  (which  was 
once  intended  to  hare  been  published  as 
dM  third  part  of  the  Pleasure^  of  Na- 
ture) he  luis  <*  given  a  loose  to  all  the 
vagaries  of  an  ungovernable  iaia* 
gtnation :''  and  that  he  now  offers  his 
poem  to  the  public  *<  with  a  degree  of 
diffideace  and  anxiety,  bordering  upom  lir- 

There  is  indeed  an  incoherence  in  the 
succession  of  images,  a  wildness  in  the 
poem  and  want  of  plan,  which,  notwith- 
standing some  intrinsic  beauties*  might 
well  Induce  an  anxiety  for  its  fate  in 
die  mind  of  a  modest  author,  not  uncon- 
scious of  its  demerits.  We  are  shocked 
att  bein^  told  however,  that  this  anxiety 
is  so  mtense  as  to  *'  border  upon  ter- 
ror ;'*  and  we  feel  it  a  duty  incumbent 
on  us  very  seriously  to  warn  the  author, 
who  probably  is  a  youne  man,  against 
suffienng  himself  to  be  Sius  ma£  the 
q>ort  ami  plaything  of  hope  and  fear; 
passions,  which,  lUce  every  other,  are 
prejudicial  or  conducive  to  happiness, 
exactly  as  their  influence  on  the  soul  is 
despotic  and  imperious,  or  contronled 
by  the  dominion  of  reason. 

We  could  select  from  this  little  vo- 
lume several  passages  of  much  poetical 
beauty :  the  power  of  music  to  elevate 
the  soul  is  thus  described  with  delicacy 
and  feeling : 

''  So,  when  the  organ  lifu  the  soul  on 
high. 
And  ptab  the  soft,  sweet  music  of  the  sky. 
While  rapt  Atteotion  lisu  seraphic  strains. 
Above,  below,  around  enchantment  reigns ! 

«'  When  Ocean's  waves  reflect  the  »un*8 
last  light. 
And  Vesper  iSids  the  starry  train  of  night. 
Who  swells  the  choral  incense  of  the  even, 
Night*s  sacred  melody  the  songs  of  heaven ! 


And  whose  the  hand  the  woodland  harp  that 

wakes. 
When  eve*s  lone  songstress  warbles  froaa 

the  brakes  r 
So  softly  swell  the  murmurs  of  die  lyre» 
Edlian  spirits  wander  on  the  wire. 
And  love-sick  virions  hang  upon  the  strain. 
And  pity  mdls  with  ecstacy  of  pain ; 
A   thousand   sweets   endear   the  hoUowM 

ground, 
A  thousand  fond  illusions  swaxra  aioundi 
**  Hence  virtue  more  than  mortal  charms 
acquires, 
Hope  borrows  strength,  and  Scienee  titms  her 

fires; 
What  time  such  pure  intelligence  is  lent* 
Tlie  mind  grows  conscious  of  her  high  de« 

scent: 
What  is  the  spark  of  intellectual  light? 
.Creation  is  too  nanow  for  her  flijght  !** 

The  following  simile  is  pleasing, 
though  perhaps  it  would  hare  been 
more  correct,  had  the  mountain's  tor- 
rent, instead  of  losing  itself  at  last 
*<  midst  fields  and  ilowers>"  reposed 
within  the  margin  of  some  peaceful  and 
sequestered  lalu : 

**  When  all  the  bursts  of  passion  are  no 
more. 
And  all  the  vanities  of  life  arc  o*er, 
JLove  rears  his  home  beneath  the  greenwood 

tree. 
And  sage  Experience  bears  him  company. 
So  pours  the  torrent  with  resistless  force, 
0*ermanya  mountain-precipice  its  course. 
To  lose  itself  at  last  'mid  fields  and  flowers^ 
Beneath  the  shade  of  soliury  bowers." 

The  rhyme  in  the  second  couplet  is 
bad. 

We  could  select  some  other  passages 
of  equal  merit,  and  yet  the  poem  as  a 
whole  leaves  no  impression  on  the  nund ; 
it  has  melody  to  please  the  ear,  but  no* 
thing  to  satisfy  the  understanding  or  en- 
gage the  heart. 


Art.  XXIV.      Poem,    Eltgiac 


and  MifceUmuws  ; 
pp.  184. 


by  Mr.  Hackett.  ,  12mo* 


MR- HACKETT  IS  his  own  reviewer;  that  his  feelings  are  very  refined,  diac 
he  tells  us,  perhaps  very  truly,  in  the  his  heart  is  exquisitely  sensible,  and  so 
prefkce  and  in  various  scattered  stanaas^    on^  but  that  he  is  not  blessed  with  a  fer- 
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ttle  fancy.  Mo  one  who  reads  these  ele* 
gtac  moanings  will  question  the  sincerity 
of  this  last  avowal,  and  giving  Mr.  Hack- 
ett  credit  in  the  one  case,  it  would  be 
very  unfair  to  withhold  it  from  him  ia 
the  other.  We  must  confess,  however, 
that  marks  of  adniiration,  ahs  I  and  ohg ! 
dashes,  pauses,  mysterious  pauses,  af* 
ford  not,  in  our  opinion,  any  stronger 
evidence  of  fine  feeitng  than  they  do  of 
good  taste.  We  see  in  these  poems  a 
great  many  prettinesses  of  expression, 
much  alliterative  labour,  and  such  fre- 
quent attempts  to  produce  a  concordance 
of  iound  and  sense,  as  indicate,  that,  for 
one  voluntary  contribution  from  the  heart 
there  has  been  many  a  severe  assessment 
kvied  upon  the  head. 

One  of  the  sonnets  begins  thus  :— 

•*  Ah !  why  that  gloom  upon  each  crim- 
son face. 
Where  sparkling  tears  their  crystal  course 
pursue  i 
Rather  should  mirth  each  gladden'd  fea- 
ture grace. 
And  ev'ry  feeling  to  the  mien  be  true.'* 

Another,  written  on  a  stormy  night:— 

"  Loud  howls  the  wind  along  the  blacken*d 
sky. 
And  drives  infuriate  *gainst  the  crystal  pane. 
That,  sounding,  clashes  with  the  big-dropt 
rain ; — 
At  which  I  shiv'ring,  start— and  heave  a 
sigh.- 

This  shivering  is  a  beggarly  feeling : 
the  start  is  dramatic  enough  ;  and  as  to 
the  sigh,  it  is  kindly  intended,  no  doubt» 
and  may  be  admitted  as  evidence  »f  ex- 
quisite sensibility  !  Mr.  H.  is  very  lavish 
of  his  sighs :  well  may  he  exclaim  in  an 
address  to  Anna : 

**  If  sorrow  mark  thee  her  devoted  prey. 
Turn  the  soft  lustre  of  thine  eyes  to  mc ; 

ril  chase  the  madness  from  thy  breast  away. 
And  sigh  enough,  my  lovely  girl,  fur  thee.* 

"  Sighing  never  won  aipaid,*'  says 
an  old  song  :  we  suspect  Mr.  H.  has  at 
length  discovered  what  will,  by  his  ad- 
dress to  the  ^^  Maid  with  a  burning  kiss ^'^ 
We  are  glad  to  see  him  in  so  jocund  a 
humour  on  the  occasion  : 

*'  Though  the  maudatei  of  destiny  bid  me 

depart 
From  Albion's  gay  vallies  and  beautiful 

plains. 
And  tear  me  from  objects  endeared  to  my 

heart. 
In  an  instant  I*d  conquer  my  festering 

pains 
With  the  exquisite  thought  of  the  serapMc 

bliss 
Bestowed  on  the  maid  with  &  burning  kiss.** 


We  find  several  extravagant  coacrftf 
in  these  poems :  take  the  following  air  t 

*•  Flow,  silver  stream !  in  murmurs  flow* 
And  catch  my  lightly-falling  tears. 

Preserve  the  symbols  of  my  woe 
Till  sorrow's  fount  extinct  appears. 

Then  kindly  give  me  all  my  store. 
As  tears  can  yield  a  balm  to  grief. 

That  I  may  shed  them  o*cr  and  o'er. 
And  feei  a  soothing,  sweet  relief." 

On  returning  to  London  from  a  Tisit 
to  the  coast,  Mr.  H.  expresses  his  regret 
that  he  has  no  longer  an  opportunity 
of  swimming,  in  the  following  curious 
stanza : 

^  Nor  with  an  eager  and  a  pantine  heart 
The  silver  surface  of  the  surge  divide  ; 

And  by  the  dalliance  of  the  Jinny  art 
Beneath  the  ocean,  for  a  time  abide.** 

Mr.  H.  has  had  the  courage  to  write 
an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Cowper ;  it  is 
not  without  its  prettinesses  ; 

**  Hark  !  how  the  Naiads  of  the  silverwares 
In  murmum,  gentle  as  the  dying  air. 

Bemoan  the  minstrel  from  their  pearly  caver. 
And  curl  their  eddies  to  the  strains  of 
core  I " 

.We  shall  not  stop  to  notice  others  of 
them,  but  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over 
witliout  censure  the  following  stanra : 

"  Yet,  sorrow  knew  him  as  her  darUnz 
child. 

And  rudely  tost  him  on  her  stormy  waves, 
Dcform'd  his  nature  from  a  lamhkln'nnld. 

To  a  fierce  tyger  that  hifuriaie  raves  1" 

If  Coi^'per  had  been  the  rankest  bigot 
and  most  unrelenting  persecutor  that  the 
world  ever  saw,  he  could  not  have  me- 
rited a  harsher  character. 

We  must  not  occupy  so  much  room 
in  censure  as  to  leave  none  for  praise : 
we  have  pleasure  in  transcribing  an  elegy 
written  on  the  marriage  of  a  youiig 
lady,  which  bears  the  impression,  we 
suspect,  of  no  imaginary  sorrow,  no 
unreal  regret.  The  subject  of  this  dis- 
appointment is  occasionally  alluded  to 
elsewhere  ;  and  the  allusion  we  observe 
is  always  devoid  of  that  whining  senti- 
mental cant,  which  is  easily  distingoisb- 
able  from  the  genuine  un^phisUcated 
feelings  of  the  heart. 

ELEGY, 

Written  on  the  Marriage  of  a  Young  Ludv 

'*  For  her  this  bosom  heav*d  its  earliest 
sigh, 
And  foudly  fram*d  each  fpy,  fantastic  dieasi ; 
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*t**as  Ket  feir  form  first  fix*d  my  ardent 
eye, 
And  rurd  my  feelings  with  command  su- 
ptemc. 
Twos  she,  whose  beauties,  in  the  calm  of 
night. 
When  ihe  blest  hamlet  had  awhile  rcpo8*d. 

Led  me  to  loiter,  in  the  moon's  mild  light, 
Around  the  manMon  where  she  sweetly  doz'd- 

Though  still  a  strip! in ^--«an  cntluisiast  bovt 
Not  yet  emcrs'd  frum  the  corrective  schooli 

Now  hope  dcceivM  me  witii  illusive  joy. 
And  gilt  the  visions  of  a  sunguiiie  fool! 

Her  scraph>charms  upon  the  conch  of  rest. 
How  oft  iias  Fancy  pencird  to  my  view. 

With  loves  disporting  on  her  lily^briast. 
And  fragrance  breathing  from  her   lips  of 
dew! 

Oh !— *if,  indulgent  to  my  tender  woe, 
Some   gentle   comrade    would  attend  my 
plaint. 
With  ivarmest  raptures  would  my  accenti 
flow. 
And  paint  her  lovely  as  a  sky  •bom  saint. 

Oft  would  I  dwell  upon^her  cheek*s  soft 
glow. 
Whose  tints  reflected  a  delightful  grace. 

And  turn  with  anguish  to  some  rival  foe. 
Who  own*dy  like  me^  the  magic  of  her  face. 

Art.  XXV.  Lewetdon  Niiif  etnulderahty 
Wm,  C«owe,  of  New  Colkgc^  LL.  B. 
12ino.  pp.  115. 

THE  merits  of  this  delightful  poem 
are  too  well  known  to  need  our  praise  : 
Vfe  have  only  to  regret  that  Mr.  Crowe, 
who  writes  so  admirably,  should  have 
written  so  little. 

The  following  lines  are  interesting  for 
their  own  merit,  and  because  there  is  an 
anecdote  concerning  them  which  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten. 

"  VERSES. 

Intended  U.  have  been  spoken  in  the  Theatre, 
to  the  Duke  of  Portlands  at  hit  Installa- 
tion as  Chancillor  of  the  Universitij  of  0.r- 
fordt  in  the  Year  1793. 

**  In  evil  hour,  and  with  unhallow*d  voice. 
Profaning  the  pure  gift  of  Poesy, 
I)id  he  begin  to  sing.  He,  drst  who  snng 
Of  arms  and  combats,  and  the  proud  array 
Of  warriors  on  th*  embattled  plam,  and  raised 
Th*  aspirins  spirit  to  hopes  of  fair  renown 
By  deeds  of  violence  I—^For  since  that  time 
In*  imperious  victor  oft,  unsatisfy'd 
With  bloody  spoil  and  tyrannous  conquest, 

dares 
To  challeiige  fame  and  honour ;  and  too  oft 
The  poet,  bending  low,  to  lawless  powV 
Hath   paid  uosoemly  reverence,  yea, '  and 

brought 
Streams  clearest  of  th*  Aonian  fount  to]wash 

Ann,  Rev.  Vol.  IIL 


That  friend  Would  chase  the  tremors  of  my 
mind 
With  blissful  prospects,  which  his  kindness 
drew. 
And  urge  the  strength  of  reasons  he  ^ 
sign'd, 
That  I  was  only  favour'd  in  her  view. 

Ah  me  t    his  voice  was  heaven  to  min« 
ear. 
And  sweet  Ambrosia  in  his  language  fell ; 

His  soft  tones  prov*d  oblivion  to  each  fear* 
While  lapt  attention  on  his  tongue  would 
dwell. 
Nor,  when  the  progress  of  increasing  hours 
LnimchM  me  afloat  upon  the  tide  of  life. 
Did  Time  diminish  her  enchanting  pow- 
ers ; 
Still,  still,  I  sighM  to  own  her  as  a  wife. 

Alas !  the  mention  of  that  startling  name 
Arouses  vengeance  in  my  mud*ning  soul. 
And  strongly  prompts  me  to  enforce  my 
claim. 
And  tear  the  object  from  unjust  controul. 

No :  let  the  viper  perish  from  my  thought* 
And  clouds  o'erveil  tiie  horrors  of  the  scene  x 

May  mem>y  blast  the  traces  it  has  wrought. 

Nor  longer   whelm  me  in   the  shades  of 

spleen  l**  -  ^ 


enlarged  :    wtth  other  Poemi  \  ty  the  Rfv.- 
Putiic  Orator  to  tie  University  of  Oxfords 

BIood-stain*d  Ambition.     If  the  stroke  of 

war 
Fell  certain  on  the  guilty  head,  none  else. 
If  they  that  make  the  cause  might  taste  th* 

eficct. 
And  drink,  themselves,  the  bitter  cup  they 

mix. 
Then  might  the  bard  (tho*  child  of  peace) 

delight 
To  twme  fresh  wreaths  around  the  Conquer* 

or's  brow ; 
Or  haply  strike  his  high-toned  harp,  to  swell 
Tile  trumpct*s  martial  sound,  ana  bid  tlieni 

on 
Whom  Justice  arms  for  vengeance ;  but,  alas  f 
That  undistinguibhing  and  deathful  storm 
Beats  heaviest  on  th*  cx|xised  innocent. 
And  they  that  stir  its  fury,  while,  it  raves,!  "^ 
Stand  at  safe  distance,  send  (licir.  mandate 

forth  '   ^     'l  •  . 

Unto  the  mortal  ministen  that  wait 
To  do  their  bidding.-^Ah !  who  then  regahlf 
The  widow's  tears «.  the  friendless  orphaii*s 

And  Famine,  and  the  ghastly  train  of  woes 
That  follow  at  the  dogsed  heels  of  War  i 
ThcVf  in  the  pomp  and  pride  of  victory 
Rejoicing,  o*er  the  desolated  earth, 
As  at  an  altar  wet  with  human  blood. 
And  flaming  with  the  fire  of  cities  burnt. 
Sing  their  mad  hyoms  of  triumphs ;  hymne 
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O'er  the  destniction  of  hit  gracious  works ! 
Hymns  to  the  Father,  o'er  his  slaughier*d 
loui! 

.  Detested  be  their  sivord!   abhorred  their 

name, 
And  scorn*d  the  tongues  that  praise  them  !— 

Happier  Thou, 
Of  peace  and  science  frtend,  hast  held  thy 

course 
Blameless  and  pure ;  and  snch  is  thy  renown. 
And  |et  that  secret  voice  within  thy  breait^t 
Approve  thee,  then  shull  these  high  sounds 

of  pniiie 
Wbicn  thou  hast  heard,  be  a»  sweet  harmony. 
Beyond  thi)  concave  to  the  starry  sphere 
Ascending,  where  the  spttils  of  the  ble»t 
Hear  it  well  pleas'd  :-~For  Fame  can  enter 

Heaven, 
If  Truth  and  Virtue  lead  her  ;  else,  forbid, 
iSbe  rises  not  above  this  earthly  spot ; 
And  then  her  voice,  transient  and  valueless. 
Speaks  only  to  the  herd.— With  other  praise 
And  worthier  duty  may  She  tend  on  Thee, 
Follow  thee  still  with  honour,  such  as  time 
Shall  never  violate^  and  with  just  applause. 
Such  as  the  wise  and  good  might  love  to 

share." 

These  verses  v^ere  rehearsed  m  the 
theatre,  but  not  permitted  to  be  spoken, 
because  the  Uniyersity  of  Oxford  did 
not  approve  the  ientiments  which  they 
express.  M^ny  |K)eins  were  spoken  on 
diat  occasron,  and  they  are  ^one  the 
vay  of  all  such  poems.  This,  which 
tras  refectedi  ts  tae  only  one  that  sur- 

1NVC8. 


We  copy  6ne  iHore  piece  froHi  tins  ^ 
luable  volume : 

*'  tntcTtled  beneath  the  Pictufe  ff «  Att. 
"  Meek  aniunl,  whose  simple  mien 
Provokes  th*  in  sal  tins  eye  or  Spleen 
To  mock  the  luelaucnoly  trait 
Of  patience  in  thy  f^ont  dispiay^il, 
lly  thy  Great  Autlior  fitly  so  pourtrayM, 
T()  character  the  sorrows  of  tny  &tc'i 
Say,  Heir  of  misery,  what  to  tnee 
Is  life  ? — A  Ion;;,  long  glooniy  stu;e 
Thro'  the  sad  vale  of  labour  and  of  pain ! 
No  pleasure  hath  thine  youth,  no  rest  tbine 

Nor  in  the  vasty  round  of  this  terrene 
Mast  thou  a  friend  to  set  thee  free. 
Till  Death,  perhaps  too  late, 
In  the  dark  evening  of  thy  cheerless  day. 
Shall  take  thee,  fainting  on  tby  way. 
From  the  rude  storm  of  unresisted  hate. 

Yet  dares  the  erroneous  crowd  to  nsvL 
With  folly  thy  despised  race, 
Th*  ungovernable  pack,  who  baHc 
With  impious  bowlings  in  Heaven's  tnfal 

face. 
If  e'er  on  their  impatient  bead 
AfHictiou's  bitter  sbow^r  in  shed. 

But  'tis  the  weakness  of  thy  kind 
Sleekly  to  bear  the  tne^'itable  sway ; 
The  wisdom  of  the  human  mind 
li  to  murmur  and  obey." 

The  Latin  poem,  entitled  Roranlos 
IS  so  good  that  we  wish  Mr.  Crowe  bi 
added  a  translation  for  the  sake  of  hii 
unlearned  readers. 


Aav.  XXVI.  Bkkkigh  Vale,  tohh  other  Poems, 

pp.  139. 
BICKLEY  Vale  is  a  poem  in  blank- 
yciwt^  ptirely  deSeriptHre  of  ftiral  see- 
nery :  here  and  there  we  catch  a  natural 
picture,  and  there  i)  generally  rather  a 
vrant  ^  spirit  than  of  accuracy.  Mr. 
Howard  is  mon;  Mitfc^ssful  in  his  transla- 
tions dian  in  his  oHg?nat  compositions  % 
the  translation  of  La  Tempesta»  from 
MctastasiOflspartiedlafly  happy.  Mr.  Hj 
has  ventured  a  (v9  diort  iacam  odes ; 
tbe<laogtta^  is  easy  and  fluent. 
^  TbeOde  to  Horror  wants  revision  j 


By  Natkanisl  HowAxn*  ISmc 


die  hatmta  of  church-goin|f  men^ 

•'  Stern,  awful  Horror  I  thou  caiis*t  tfll 
What  nangf  the  Kwtlier's  bosom  swell 
When  oare  on  distant  roeks  outcast 
tier  child's  corse  blisters  to  ^he  Uast, 
Alone,  unnoticed  j— ^whi'lc  the  surge 
Hoarse    heaving,    nMiaa»   the  aoun^ 
dirge!" 


<«  Unrrar  1  with  strange  delightful  fcaf 
•   t.oad  uiy  ^t  soul  to  desctts  drear ; 
»  To  ehurehyards  where  h)'enas  roao», 

/Ind  tear  t&e  body  from  the  tomb.** 

I)yena9y  wt  apprehend,  do  not  frequent 


The  picture  of  the  shipwrecked  in^ 
thet  beholding,  from  the  rockon  vhk!) 
she  had  escaiped,  the  ftoatfng  btxjraj 
her  child,  is  well  imagined  ;  bilt  itseJEK' 
is  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  arf - 
song  alliteration,  and  tlie  silly  conceit  <<' 
the  dirge  being  cbaatedby  the  motfUB^ 
waves* 


Aar.  XXVU.    WMttace\ 


orn  tte  t^ak  .of  EnersFte^  nvUh  other  Poemx*    Bj  Jo*"* 

tiHtrXx,  iSmo.  pp.  170. 


MR.  Finlay  notices  in  his  preface  the 
coincidence  of  pktn  between  his  own 


poem  and  the  Minstrel,  as  a  fact  of  wW^- 
be  was  unconscious  till  it  was  f  c^m^^i 
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«ut  to  him.  To  as  it  appears  that  the 
young  author  (for  young  we  conchide 
him  to  be)  is  affected  by  good  poetry,  just 
as  he  IS  by  fine  scenery ;  both  impress  him 
strongly,  and  excite  the  wish  of  em- 
bodying  his  feeh'ngs,  and  thus  his  own 
poetry  becomes  imitative,  exactly  as  it 
becomes  descriptive.  He  may  not  have 
designed  to  copy  the  Minstrel,  but  would 
he  ever  have  Written  Wallace  if  the 
Minstrel  had  not  pre-«xisted  ? 

The  following  poems  evidently  show 
that  this  author  has  been  an  attentive 
reader  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads. 

'i;he  rookan. 

*•  Sure  thcre^s  a  spirit 
That  dwells  amid  the  mingled  sounds  that 

fill  * 

The  woodland  gloom,  and  while  thro*  all  the 

sou! 
Nature  delights  to  pour  her  melody 
Of  echoing  glens  and  foaming  cataracts. 
Swells  iuro  «rxtasy  each  slumbering  sense.— —- 
While  dreams,  that  love  to  haunt  ihc  Poet's 

mind. 
In  long  succession  play ;  till  the  fair  scene 
presents  a  form  that  fancy's  happiest  hour 
Faintly  has  fashioned. — — > 

The  tall  rocky  cliff 
That  canopies  the  dim-seen  stream  below. 
Seems  like  some  hoary  castle  from  its  height 
Jx>\v*ring  destruction  j  save  that  for  the  tones 
Of  minstrelsy,  amid  the  armed  hall, 
Tlie  dell  rings  loud  with  the  deep  mellow 

note 
Of  woodland  thrush. 

How  darkly  seen  above 
The  wild  recesses  of  the  hanging  cliff. 
And  o'er  the  pathless  steep    how    sweetly 

waves 
Hie  ]ight-branch*d  birch}  how  softly  thro' 

its  leaves 
Steals  the  low-murmuring  gale  ;-*while  far 

beneath 
Rolls  the  smooth  current,  'mid  o*erhai9ging 

wood. 
Scarce  twinkling  thro'  the  foliage*     Tis  a 

place 
Where  one  might  sit  and  think  the  livt-long 

day. 
And  yet  not  mark  the  fiery  sun  uprise. 
And  yet  not  mark  the  gradual  soft  decline. 
Where  one  might  live  from  youth  to  hoaiy 

And  yet  not  mark  the  change.-— Each  flow'r 

that  blows 
Along  the  margcnt  side,  each  tr^c  that  rears 
Its  green  head  o'er  the  wave,  would  sweetly 

blend 
With  individual  fecline,  and  become 

The  register  of  thougtu " 

•        •        • 

**  Thy  steps  shall  trace  the  sounding  dell. 

The  wild  sequesier'd  glade. 
The  mazes  of  the  windinz  glen 

And  the  deep  woodland  shade. 


Their  mingled  charms  thy  loul  shall  bless, 

A  tender  joy  bestowing  ; 
— Ah  !  who  can  tell  the  tender  joys 

From  nature  s  beauties  Howing  f 

While  the  dark  stream,  and  waving  wood. 

With  hues  contrasted  shine, 
A  holy  charm  shall  softly  blend 

Their  being  into  thine. 
From  ev'ry  bank,  from  ev'ry  tree, 

A  nameless  rapture  stealing. 
Thro*  ev*ry  slumb'ring  sense  shall  wak« 

A  richer,  finer  feeling. 

And  when  the  woodland  path  is  strevi  i 

With  leaves  so  cold  and  sere. 
When  ev'ry  vivid  bloom  deserts 

The  desolated  year— 
When  fast  on  earth  the  whefming  rains' 

And  wrcathy  ilakes  are  fallinjBr, 
Then  memory's  |>ictur*d  ray  shall  beam. 

All  nature's  joys  recalling." 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  theadmi- 
rable  poems  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  will 
immediately  perceive  the  resemblance. 
.  The  following  also  was  produced  by  the 
same  imitative  power,  which,  if  Mr.  Fin- 
lay  be  a  young  poet,  as  we  imagine,  pro* 
mises  well. 

DIRGE. 

"  A  Knight  there  came  from  the  field  of 

slain, 
His  steed  «iA  drcnch'd  with  the  fiilling  rain : 
He  rode  to  the  forest  to  rest  his  head. 
Till  day  should  dawn  on  his  grassy  bed  ; 

But  his  wounds  bled  fast,  and  his  courser 

fell, 
Ere  he  reach'd  the  brook  in  the  forest  dell. 

His  shield  hung  low,  and  the  moon's  wan 

beam 
Shone  ^sad    and  soft,    on  the  murmuring 

stream  ! 

He  could  not  wind  his  bugle  horn, 
And  he  died  at  the  brook  ere  the  early  mom. 
——Pray  for  the  soul  of  the  knight,  who  fell 
At  the  mossy  brook  in  the  forest  dell. ^* 

The  Three  Ravens  are  the  prototype 
of  this.  We  do  not  notice  these  resem* 
blances  with  any  design  of  detracting 
from  the  author's  merit-  It  is  with  poets 
as  with  painters :  no  one  ever  attained  to 
excellence  himself  who  did  not  rightly 
understand  tlie  excellence  of  the  great 
masters  of  his  art>  and  passionately  ad« 
rhire  their  works.  We  do  not  often  meet 
with  a  volume  from  which  so  many  in- 
teresting extracts  might  be  made. 

We  add  one  more,  as  being  mor^ 
original  than  what  we  have  previously 
quoted. 


.  *'  As  on  a  meadow-bank  I  lay. 
Amid  the  exuberance  of  May,      OOQIc 
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AW  fisttes^Iy— within  my  breast, 
By  wikl  and  wand'ring  ihoughu  possest, 
1  felt  a  wish — I  hope  no  crime— 
To  put  my  mistresses  in  rhyme. 

On  the  sloe  bush  the  Linnet  swnngi 
And  soft  and  swcec  his  ditty  sung: 
His  gay  meand^ing  carol  ended. 
The  Lark  in  circling  flight  descended: 
Murmurirtg  low  my  seal  beside. 
The  Bees  their  noon-tide  labour  plied : 
A  bfook  that  winded  gently  near. 
Stole  with  wild  music  on  my  ear  ; 
WMld  yet  sweet,  its  melody 
Murumr'd  with  the  murmuring  bee. 
—O'er  the  brink  the  broom  hung  low. 
Soft  its  golden  tresses  slow ; 
£v^y  sweep  the  branches  made, 
Quiver'd  in  the  wat*iy  glade. 

<*  Oh !  *mid  a  scene  so  fair,  could  lore 
One  wish  excite,  or  feeling  move  ; 
Could  ev'n  the  fond  look,  the  roeiting  eye 


All  tearful,  or  the  tow  Ihat  tfembks 

Have  charms  for  me— No !  no,  Tin  fi 
Nature  thou  my  mistress  be  I—** 

Some  inaccuracies  of  language  occa* 
in  this  volume— as,  in  the  last  extract — 
vrinded  for  wound.  Wallace  is  called 
"Wallace  the  Wight,  or  the  Wallace- 
Wight,  or  Wight  of  Ellerslie.  What- 
ever feeling  Mr,  Finlay  may  associate 
with  this  word,  it  has  been  so  long  ap- 
propriated to  hudibntstic  poetry,  that 
most  of  his  readers  will  find  it  ludicrous. 
If  he  will* reflect  a  moment  he  will  find 
that  he  has  sometimes  used  it  without 
any  meaning  at  all. 

If  we  have  particularized  the  faults 
rather  than  the  merits  of  thb  voliime,  it 
zs  because  the  faults  deserve  to  be  point- 
ed out  in  defereve  to  the  merits. 


A&T.  XXVIII.     Love  Letters  to  my  Wi/e\  written  in  the  year  17S9.     By  James 
WooDHousB*    Vol.  I.  I2mo.  pp.  169. 


THESE  Letters,  written  after  a  coqi-; 
nubial  union  of  twenty-eight  years,  do 
credit  to  the  feelings,  as  well  of  the  wife 
to  whom  they  are  addressed,  as  of  the 
^uthQr  himself*  Each,  it  is  evident,  hat 
shared  the  happiness  and  alleviated  the 
cares  of  the  other ;  and  in  %ery  hum- 
ble life  they  have  both  illustrated  the  ef- 
fects o(  dpmestic  harmony,  by  an  exam- 
ple which  the  titled  libertine  may  profi- 
tably envy. 

Mr.  Woodhouse  satirizes  the  fashlon- 
^le  vices  sgnd  follies  of  the  great)  and 

AftT.  XXI  X«     Fillage  Scenes ^  the  Progreti  of  jlgricuhnre^  and   Other  Patau. 
T.  Bachelor.  12mo.  pp.  138. 


not  the  least  useful  part  of  his  moral 
seems  to  be  to  make  those  in  alow  sphere 
of  life  contented  with  their  situation. 
His  verse  is  certainly  not  very  nervous 
or  highly  polished  ;  and  we  seriously  ad- 
vise the  author. not  to  publish  a  second 
volume  of  these  Love  letters,  until  he 
can  fairly  anticipate  its  succes»by  a  suf- 
ficient sale  of  the  present. 

Mr.  W,  is  the  Woodstock  shoe-maker, 
whose  pqem  entitled  Norbury  Park,  we 
reviewed  in  our  last  volume. 


M  R,  B  ACHELO  R  is  by  occupation  a 
fiirmer,  and  tenant  under  the  Duke  of 
Bedford.  He  was  taught  the  rudiments 
of'leaming  at  a  school  at  Ampthill,  but 
appears  to  be  entirely  tndebtcd.to  his  own 
exertions  for  the  progress  vhich  he  h^s 
made  in  the  art  of  literary  composition. 

Sis  "  Village  Scenei'*  wa^  written  before 
e  pubb'cation  of  ^loomfield's  *«  Far- 
mer's Boy,*'  and^  from  the  similarity  of 
subject^  and  the  resemblance  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  autliors,.  the  reader 
will  be  naturally  induced  to  estimate  the 
merit  of  the  former  by  ^  comparison 
widi  the  latter.  But  thoygh  Mr.  Bache- 
lor's poems  exhibit,  for  the  most  part,  a 
correct  and  Rowing  versification,  unaf- 
fected sentiments,  4md  a  minute  and  ac- 
curate delineation  of  natmral'  objects, 
yet  tlicy  are  unquiestioiiabl/  far  inferior 


in  merit  to  the  productions  of  Robert 
Bloomfield.  We  look  upon  Ote  volume 
before  us,  however,  with  interest,  as  tend- 
ing to  excite  emulation  and  a  sensibility 
to  the  charms  of  literature,  in  a  very 
impoiiant,'  and  as  yet,  very  uncultivated 
class  of  English  society. 

The  following  extract  is  a  fair  speci- 
men of  Mr.  B.'s  poetical  abilities. 

^  Lo  1   the  wild  heath,  wttete  slarvliDg 
flocks  have  stray'd 
'Mid  scattcr*d  fern  to  seek  a  shrirelM  Made  ^ 
Where,  hid  in  many  a  subterrunean  den, 
llie  furry  peiiple  sliunnM  the  view  of  men ; 
Lost  are  its  fleet  iahabiutiU,  its  flocks 
No  longer  pine  o*er  ling  and  arid  rocks. 
There  oft  the  plow  has  tum'd  the  glowing, 

saad» 
The  spade,  the  pick-<xe»  9moodi*d  die  ros> 
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Hanowssharp-tootb  d,  and  rolls,  with  pond - 
rous  toil. 

Have  pulrerizM  and  cleans'd  the  weedy  soil; 

Manures  and  argii  oVr  the  surface  sprciid, 

Fix'd  the  loose  sands  consistent  to  tlieir  bed. 

Hence,  many  a  year  has  seen  their  harvests 
glow 

In  emulous  rivalry  of  fertile  ^-ales  below  ; 

And,  eVn  wliere  steep  tl)e  rocky  heists 
arose. 

The  verdant  fir,  the  larch  aspiring  grows ; 

Array'd  in  gold,  here  broom  adorns  the  scene. 

Or  humbler  gorse,  deck'd  in  eternal  green. 

Thus,  Caledonia  sees  her  bills  array 'd. 

When  keen-edg'd  fwst  and  fleecy  snows  in- 
vade : 

Thus  verdant  pines  Norwegian  mountains 
gr.icc, 

When  nature  sleeps  in  winter's  cold  cm- 
brace. 

A  AT*  XXX,    Ode  to  Dr.Thomoi  Pertjf  LordJBUhoptfDrom9re\  vcemioned  hy  refli* 

in^  the  Rellques  of  jfncieni  EtigVub  Poetry,     Fol.  pp.  38. 


Whose  are  yon  roofs  that  rise  beside  the  hflf  ? 
Whose  humble  names  those  decent  mansions 

fill  ? 
What,  though  nor  stone,  nor  brick  the  walls 

sustain. 
Nor  slate  nor  tile,  avert  the  filing  rain. 
Content  and  happiness  may  there  reside. 
Nor  breatlie  one  sigh  forseatd  of  costly  pride. 
His  little  field  th*  industrious  peasant  plants. 
Richly  supplying  all  domestic  wants  ; 
And  oft  retir'd,  at  nonn-day*s  burning  hour. 
Where  arching  woodbines  weave  a  fragrant 

bowV, 
Bles^d  with  all  joys,  that  ever  bless'd  the 

poor. 
He  views  the  c^'pher  iis^rM  o*er  his  door. 
And  breathes,  when  uaves  and  bigot  minds 

defame, 
A  ^teful  sigh  to  gen'rous  Russel*9 1 


THE  merits,  or  the  no-merits  of  this 
ode  may  be  best  understood  from  a  spe- 
cimen,    W'e  copy  the  opening. 

"  Yes,  tKe  rapt  soul's  ecstatic  swell 
Glows  in  tbe  eye  through  glistening  tears, 
AVhilc  genius  sounds  her  time-worn  shell 
The  raiisic  of  departed  years  : 
Scorning  the  frigid  rules  of  art. 
She  awes,  she  warms,  and  melts  tlie  heart 

Art.  XXXL    Fahlet  on  SutjeeU  tamitetii 
Von  Tomat  de  Tnarie^  by  John 

THESE  imitations  are,  without  ex- 
ception, the  very  worst  we  ever  saw* 
Mr.  Belfour  either  has  not  understood 
the  original,  or  has  made  the  most  un- 
warrantable alterationsi  as  the  following 
specimen  will' prove, 

'*  The  Btar^  the  Jp€,  and  the  Hog. 

**  A  Bear,  by  whom  a  travMing  train 
A  scanty  pittance  used  to  gain, 
PuflM  up  with  vanity  and  pride. 
The  art  of  others  would  deride. 
And  thought  as  he  had  been  in  France, 
No  one  like  him  could  skip  and  dance. 

Roas'd  by  some  sprightly  notes  he  rear'd 
His  pond*rou8  form,  nor  censure  feared  i 
Bitt  caird  tbe  age,  to  mark  at  will. 
His  mieht,  agility,  and  skill; 
When  lo !  the  ape,  a  sturdy  friend. 
Refuted  his  antics  to  commend. 
The  bear  at  this  took  great  offence. 
And  call'd  it  spleen,  and  want  of  sense. 
Daring  him  boldly,  face  to  face. 
To  caper  with  such  air  and  grace ; 
Nay,  challenge  all  tbe  lookers  on'. 
To  do  tbe  feats  tbat  he  had  done  1 

AiDaz*d  all  stood  and  mute ;  at  length 
A  servile  hog,  who  knew  his  strength. 
Admit  d  his  steps,  his  shape,  and  mien. 
And  swore  such  »kill  he  ne'er  bad  seen* 


With  nature*s  witching  minstrelsy  : 
Informing  spirit  of  the  hour, 
When  inspiration's  mystic  power 
Unfolds  to  mortal  view  the  wonders  of  the 
sky/' 

Nine  and  forty  stanzas  of  such  trash 
and  tinsel  as  this,  are  printed  in  folio  witll 
as  little  taste  as  propriety. 


mih  LUeratMre;  hmtakdfrom  the  Spaidib  if 
Bblfour,  Esq.    12mo.  pp.  IGi*. 

On  hearing  this,  the  stately  bear 
AssnmM  a  more  important  atr. 
And  raising  high  his  shaggy  crest. 
Aloud  tbe  populace  addrest. . 
"  Sirs,  when  the  suriy  ape  refus*d 
"  To  praise  my  paru,  1  own,  I  mus*d, 
"  Lest  him  more  skilful  yOu  anight  deem. 
*'  And  me  but  great,  in  self  esteem  j 
••  Yet  since  the  hog — in  merit's  cause, 
"  Has  honour'd  me  with  his  applause,    ' 
*«  His  words  have  fix'd  my  fnture  fame, 
"  And  dance  I  will,  though  fools  mav 

blame." 

Ye,  who  in  sense  and  reason's  spite. 
To  scribble  verse  will  still  delight  I 
Deep  on  each  warm  poetic  breast 
Be  tnis  important  rule  imprest : 
If  those  whom  tast^  and 'genius  bless. 
Whose  tmtfa,  whose  learamg,  all  confess. 
Your  works  with  judgment  shoold  abuser. ) 
Or  with  cool  apathy  peruse. 
Mistrust  the  efforts  oi  your  muse. 
But,  if  by  power  or  innuence  aw*d. 
Fools,  to  feed  vanity,  applaud ; 
To  Pindas'  heiffht  forbear  to  soar. 
And  spur  your  Pegasus  no  more.*' 

Compare  this  with  the  translation  of  . 
the  same  fable,  miblished  some  years 
ago,  by  Mr.|Sotttaey.  ^  , 
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•*  Some  greater  brute  had  eaught  a  Bear, 
And  made  him  dance  from  fiitr  to  fair. 

To  please  the  gaping  crowd  ;      • 
The  rabble  mob  who  liked  the  sight, 
Expressed,  by  clamours,  their  ddight* 

And  so  the  Bear  grew  proud. 

Conceited  now,  as  praise  he  sought, 
He  asked  a  monkey  what  he  thought. 

And  ii'  he  danced  with  taste  ? 
Most  vilely  !  honest  png  replied,— 
Nay,  nay,  friend  Monkey !  Bruin  cried^ 

I'm  sure  you  only  jest. 

Come— come — all  prejudice  is  wrong. 
See  with  what  ease  1  move  along  I 

A  Hog  was  by  the  place. 
And  cried,  according  to  my  notions, 
There^s  elegance  in  all  your  motions^ 

1  never  saw  luch  grace  ! 

Bruin,  tho*  out  in  his  pretence. 
Was  yet  a  Bear  of  comroou  sens^» 


Enough,  he  cries,  p9wn  tad ; 
The  Monkey*s  blaming  1  might  doubt^ 
But  approbation  from  that  snoot  I 

1  must  dance  very  bad. 

Thus  he  who  eivc5  his  idle  song 
To  all  the  motley-minded  throngf 

Meets  many  a  heavy  corse. 
Vexations  on  vexations  rise. 
Bad  is  the  censure  of  the  wise. 

The  blockhead's  praise  is  worse. 

The  reader  may  judge  for  himself 
whether  Mr.  Belfour  has  spoilt  xhh 
fable  from  ignorance  or  from  presuznp* 
tion;  from  not  understanding  it,  or 
Irom  tlwking  that  he  could  improye  it. 

A  bad  poet  deserves  more  compassion 
than  a  bad  translator,  for  he  injures  no 
reputation  but  his  own,  and  suicide  u  a 
lighter  offence  than  murder. 


Art.  XXXII.    Poems,  Taks^  Odet^  Snnneti,  Trarjhtiontf»cm  the  BMsK  ^r.  i^c.  ;  Sf 
Richard  Llwyd.   jiuthor  of  Beaumaris  Baj^  Cayfia  IVake,  &f<p*  12mo«  pp.  21<X 


WE  cannot  flatter  Mr,  Llwyd  with 
the  hope  that  these  poems  will  have  many 
charms  for  those  who  were  not  bom 
among  the  Cambrian  hills.  The  allu- 
sions to  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
Wales  are  so  crowded,  that  every  other 
couplet  would  be  unintelligible  without 
the  assistance  of  a  note.  These  latter 
are  biographical,  antiquarian,  and  topo- 
graphical, as  occasion  requires.  Some 
of  the  translations  from  the  ancient 
British  have  spirit,  particularly  we  think 
the  ••  Ode  of  the  Months,'*  from  Gwi- 
lim  Ddu,  of  Arvon,  bard  to  Sir  GryfF- 
jdd  Llwyd,  whose  magnanimity  and 
heroism,  and  patriotic  virtues,  are  justly 
celebrated  by  the  grateful  bard. 

A  few  lines  written  on  a  view  of  Snow- 
don,  from  the  New  Inn  qi  Capel  Ccrrig, 
afford  as  favourable  a  sprrimen  as  any 
vft  can  select  of  our  author's  origin<il 
composition. 

«'  Father  of  hills  !  T  greet  thy  friendly  face. 
The  last  best  shelter  of  thy  couutr}'*s  race ; 


The  smile,  that  led  them  to  thy  sinewy 
'  arms, 

Where  nature  revels  in  unvarnished  chams ; 
Stretch*d,  for  their  safely,  ail  thy  icalms  o£ 

rock, 
Repeli'd  invading  hosts*  repeated  shock  ; 
Heard  her  inspired  sons,  m  torture  icll 
Where  sufl'nng  freedom  with  their  fathen 

fell. 
Now  hear,  from  heights  snblime,  thebapfno 

hy, 
Eniov  the  social  triumph  of  to-day  ! 
Behold,  again,  thy  harass'd  country  blest, 
intemnl  iieace  lean  laughins  on  her  breast; 
See  Penrhyn  plant  thy  cliffs-— adorn  thy 

meads. 
Anil  cliearful  plenty  follow  where  he  lead.< ; 
While  grateful  industry,  with  ceaaelesa  hands 
Is  wearjnf;  for  his  brows  unfading  bands. 
And,  now !    may  Heaven  accept  ^le  patiiol 

voice, 
That  bids  thee  and  thy  kindred  rocks  rejoice; 
Bids  thy  loud  torrenu  tell — re|)eatihe  stnin. 
And  wfifi  the  welcome  tidings  to  the  main ; 
That  tranquil  here,    thy  tuneful    son  uj 

meet 
(Jniied  nations  crowding  to  thy  feet." 


Aar.  XXXIIL      The  Triumph  of  Mmic^  a  Form ;  in  lix  Cantos.    By  Will  use 
Haylky,  Esq.Alo.  pp.  148* 


THE  faBle  of  this  poem  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Venusia  tlje  daughtert)f  Donado, 
a  Venetian  senator,  among  other  ac- 
complishments cultivsucs  a  talent  for 
music,  in  which  she  is  instructed  by 
Lucilio,  a  man  of  penius  and  refine- 
^nent,  handsome  and  not  old,  but  sunk 
in  5o  profound  a  melancholy  by  the  loss 
of  his  wile  and  onl}^daughier^  that  the 


sagacious  father  never  suspects  tlie  pos- 
sibility of  his  feeling  or  inspiring  a  pas- 
sion hostile  to  his  ambitions  views,  woidt 
destine  Venusia  to  be  the  bride  of  an 
aged  but  wealthy  senator.  Bnt  who 
shall  calculate  w»  force  of  music  and 


old  I 


senator,  the    affrighted  fair   one, 
warned  she  says  in  a  vision,  flings  hcT> 
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self  into  the  arms  <rf  the  music-master, 
who  had  but  just  hinted  his  passion,  mar- 
ties  him  almost  instantly,  and  flics  with 
him  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Milan, 
where  they  hope  to  conceal  themselves 
from  the  rage  of  Donado.  The  amia- 
ble father,  baving  discovered  their  re- 
treat, dispatches  two  assassins,  to  rid 
him  of  his  sonpialaw.  Fortunately 
these  ruffians  too  are  gifted  with  an  ear 
tor  musicf  and  having  concealed  them- 
selves in  a  private  chapel,  to  perpetrate 
the  ntirder,  are  so  touched  with  a  kind 
of  religious  rondeau,  played  and  sung 
by  Lucilio,  that  they  fall  at  his  feet, 
confess  their  design,  and  beg  his  for- 
giveness. After  this,  the  tender  pair 
hasten  to  take  refuge  widi  a  melancholy 
man,  who  has  tnyposed  on  himself  a  vow 
to  shttx^  all  human  society «  and  who, 
without  ever  seeing  them,  supplies  them 
with  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
life.  The  implacable  Donado  comes 
in  disguife,  and  nukes  an  attempt  on 
Lucilio's  life ;  the  recluse  observes  and 
seizes  him,  an  explanation  takes  place, 
and  it  appears  that  Venusia  is  the  daugh- 
ter, not  of  Donado,  but  of  the  recluse. 
The  young  couple  forgive  the  murder- 
ous designs  of  the  old  man  with  the 
best  grace  in  the  world,  sing  a  song  or 
two,  and  all  is  well  and  all  are  happy ! 
How  far  the  execution  of  this  piece  is 
worthy  of  the  design,  we  proceed^  to 
show  :»the  story  is  told  in  heroic  verse, 
but  a  great  number  of  songs  and  son- 
nets are  introduced,  to  **  relieve  the 
monotony  of  heroic  riiyme,"  — or  to 
«mpty  the  portfolio  of  the  author.  The 
exquisite  strains  which  captivate  tlie 
heart  of  the  fair  one,  are  these  : 

'*  Shoold  a  mortal,  rait'd  in  vi(4oa 

To  a  glimpse  of  scenes  divine. 
Madly  cr\',  with  bold  decision, 

B1&S  ol*  at^ls !  thou  an  niiqe, 

A^  the  site  of  Heatvn  presiding ! 

Seraphs  might  his  zeal  reprove ; 
But  to  teach,  by  heavenly  chiding. 

Future  hope  to  patient' love. 

1  was  that  prpsumptuous  mortal  1 
And  thy  heart  the  heaven  I  view'd ! 

Truth,  tne  seraph  at  the  portal. 
Tells  hie  I  too  rashly  sued. 

Teach  me  now  In  true  contrition, 
(Iqgar'd  Heaven  requires  no  more) 

How  to  soothe  hy  just  suljitjission. 
How  de&crve  %vhai  I  adore  V* 

It  IS  pity  that  we  arc  not  favoured 
with  the  tuue :  this  must  surely  have  pos- 


sessed great  merit.     The  tottdeau  of 
saving  power  is  the  following  ; 

€€  Without  the  help  of  God, 
Nor  innocence,  nor  latth,  are  svlvc 

Their  being  to  retain ; 
Or  trial  from  the  fiends  endure 

With  no  contagious  stain  : 
Not  safe  the  path  hy  anfqels  trod, 

Wiihout  the  help  of  God  2 

Without  tlic  helo  of  God, 
Tiic  powers  of  wisdom,  courags,  youth* 

Dissolve,  like  steel,  by  rust. 
The  bluziug  «>-e  of  spotless  truth. 

Is  ooly  rayless  dust. 
And  mental  fire  a  senseless  clod. 

Without  the  help  of  God  !*' 

Without  the  help  of  God, 
All  is  decay,  delusion  all* 

On  which  mankind  rely  c 
The  firmament  itself  would  fall. 

And  even  uature  die 
Beneath  annihilation's  nod. 

Without  the  help  of  God  1** 

After  the  confiesitou  luid  pardoning  of 
the  assassins,  we  are  told  that 

«*  Pleas'd  Veousia,  every  fear  above. 
And  hofnn^  aH  things  from  Lucilio's  love,  , 
Pie))ares  a  packet,  to  her  sireaddrest. 
In  which  their  blended  eloquence  exprest 
Ei-ery  kind  wbh,  that  filial  hearts  can  feel. 
To  soothe  a  lather*s  pride  with  tender  zeal : 
To  these  the  daughter  adds,  with  duty  warm. 
Gifts  of  affection,  in  a  graceful  form, 
A  radiant  purse,  that  may  respect  command. 
Ingenious  labour  of  her  skilful  hand ! 
A  synib«>l,  fondly  fiishioa'd  to  impart 
Ilef  lover's  tem|)er  to  her  father's  ncart  I 
Him  she  informs,  her  busy  hours  produce 
A  fellow-purse  (ttr  fcer  LueUio*s  use. 
Who,  now  cnrkh'd  by  fortune,  would  be 

proud, 
If  to  his  zeal  such  honours  aie  allowed* 
To  make  his  wealth  an  apnt  to  AiifU 
Each  gracious  purpose  ot  Donado^s  will.** 

Surely  this  insipid  seatiniental  stuff 
is  ratiur  expressive  of  a  want  of  all 
xnord  feeling,  or  a  detm  to  cnrry  favbur 
by  false  and  servile  proftssions,  than  of 
the  generous  placability  of  a  noble  mind, 
or  uie  meek  forgiveness  of  a  christian  ! 
Merely  to  describe  a* consistently  excel • 
lent  character,  requires  a  correctness  of 
principle  and  elevation  of  soul  which 
docs  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  every  writer, 
even  of  hymns  and  spiritual  songs.  'i*he 
conclusion  of  the  following  hymn  sung 
hy  Venusia^  appears  to  us  absolutely 
shockiog* 

••  Nor  dazzTing  ))omn,  nor  golden  story:, 
Tliat  niise  the  world's  too  eager  vow, 

Mv  suppliant  heart,  and  soul,  implore 
When  to  my  Ihsavcnly  sire  1  bow  .* 
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Humbly  I  crave,    from   soTemign   power 
above. 
To  sec  mv  father's  face 
Glow  witib  paternal  g;raoe» 
And,  as  the  face  of  God,  with  guardian 
love.*' 

Twenty  four  paee<;  of  hymns  and  son- 
nets are  thus  forced  into  the  service. 

•*  She  (Venusia)  a  daily  pleasure  took 
To  form  in  pity's  shrine,  devotion's  hook  ; 
In  whieh  she  trcasur'd,   and  was  glad  to 

blend. 
The  hallowM  rhymes  of  each  poetic  friend ; 
Manfredi,  Theoclore,  Lucilio  there 
Her  hand  un\ted  in  melodious  prayer  : 
Nor  did  she  shrink  herself;  but  kindly  deck*d 
The  social  page  that  friendship  may  respect. 
With  verse»  in  which  simplicity  exprest 
The  feelings  of  her  own  angelic  breast. 

*'  Mild  youth,  and  tenderness  I  for  whom 
I  write,  ^ 

Your  praise  my  wjsh,  my  purpose,  your  de- 
light ! 


Ye  will  not  murmur  if  my  itory  pMae, 

While,  justly  zealous  in  devotion*)  Ciiusej 

I  from  the  volume  of  Venusia  steal 

8omc  i^Kicers,  which  may  wake  your  early  teal) 

Blest,  if  her  tender  piety  imparif 

Its  own  pure  spirit  to  currj'.enial  hearts  T 

Of  incomplete  sentences,  aukwani 
ellipses,  false  quantities,  *<  needless  alei- 
andrines,"  and  aftected  expressions,  we 
should  produce  several  examples  did  not 
the  uniform  feebleness  of  this  perfor- 
niance  preclude  that  kind  of  particular 
criticism  which  setms  to  imply  a  consi- 
derable  degree  of  general  approbatioD. 
We  should  likewise  remonstrate  against 
the  exorbitant  charge  of  half-a-guinea 
for  a  qua  no  pamphlet,  containing  only 
148  pages,  and  printed  in  a  style  by  no 
means  splendid,  did  we  appreliend  that 
any  very  large  portion  of  our  readeri 
would  be  likely  to  suffer  by  the  exaction. 


Art.  XXXIV.    Tic  Lay  of  the  last  Mimtnl  \  a  Pom.    By  Walter  Scott,  £,7. 
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THE  researdics  of  Mr,  Scott  into  the 
feudal  times,  aixd  his  exertions  in  bring- 
ing to  light  the  remains  of  Scottish 
poetry*  axe  well  known  to  most  of  our 
readers.  He  has  also,  in  his  former  pub* 
licadons,  given  such  specimens  or  his 
own  talents  as  to  convince  the  public  that 
it  is  not  probable  he  will  easily  find  more 
elegant  entertainment  for  them,  than 
what  he  can  provide  from  the  stores  of 
his  own  gemus*  It  is  with  pleasure, 
therefore,  that  we  see  he  has  given  scope 
to  his  fancy  in  the  elegant  poem  before 
lis ;  the  peculiar  plan  of  which  we  cannot 
hetter  explain  than  in  the  words  of  the  au- 
thor's preliminary  advertisement.  <<  The 
poem  now  offered  to  the  public  is  in- 
tended to  illustrate  the  customs  and  man- 
ners which  anciently  prevailed  on  the 
borders  of  England  and  Scotland,  The 
inhabitants,  living  in  a  state,  partly  pas- 
tQral«  and  partly  warlike,  and  combining 
habits  of  constant  depredation  with  the 
influence  of  a  rude  spirit  of  chivalry, 
V^ere  often  engaged  in  scenes  highly  sus- 
ceptible of  poetical  ornament.  As  the 
description  of  scenery  and  manners  was 
more  the  object  of  the  author,  than  a  com- 
bined and  regular  narrative,  the  plan  of 
the  ancient  metrical  romance  was  adopt* 
cd,  which  allows  greater  latitude  in  this 
respect  than  womd  be  consistent  with 
the  clignity  of  a  regular  poem.  The 
same  model  afforded  other  facilities,  as 
it  pennits  an  occasional  stltcratioa  of 


measure*  which»  in  some  degree,  autho* 
rizes  the  change  of*  rhythm  m  the  text. 
The  machinery  also,  adopted  from  popa. 
lar  belief,  would  have  seemed  puerile  in 
a  poem  which  did  not  partake  of  the 
rudeness  of  the  old  ballad,  or  metrical 
romance."  1  he  frame  of  the  poem  is 
eie^^t.  An  aged  minstrel,  the  last  of 
the  race,  is  supposed  to  be  wandering 
near  the  seat  of  the  ducheu  of  Buc- 
cleuch,  widow  to  the  unfortunate  duke 
of  Monmouth*  who  was  beheaded  in  tha 
reign  of  James  II. ;  he  is  invited  into  the 
castle,  cheered  and  refreshed  by  the 
kindness  of  the  duchess  and  herladiesi 
and,  to  gratify  them,  he  sings  to  his  harp 
a  tale  ot  feats  of  arms  and  chivalry,  the 
action  of  which  is  supposed  to  pass  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  most  of  tbe  characters  mentioned 
in  it  actually  flourished,  The  poem  thu^ 
beautifully  opens  1 

*'  The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  eoUf 
The  MiiTstrel  was  infirm  and  old ; 
His  withered  cheek,  and  tivsses  gray. 
Seemed  to  have  known  a  belter  day  i 
The  harp,  his  sole  remaining  joy. 
Was  carried  by  an  orphan  boy. 
The  last  of  all  the  bards  was  he. 
Who  sung  of  Border  chivalry ;' 
For,  well-a-day !  their  date  was  fled. 
His  tuneful  brethien  all  were  dead  i 
And  he,  ne«;leeted  and  oppressed. 
Wished  to  he  with  them^  and  at  rest# 
No  more,  on  prancing  palfrey  borne. 
He  carolled,  hght  as  lapi  at  mom » 
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No  loneer,  cotirtec!  and  caressed. 

High  placed  in  hall,  a  welcome  guest, 

}1«  poured,  to  lord  and  lady  gay. 

The  unpremeditated  lay ; 

Old  times  were  changed,  old  manners  gone, 

A  stranger  filled  the  Stuart^s  throne  s 

The  bi£[ots  of  >he  iron  thne 

Had  called  his  harmless  art  a  crime. 

A  wandering  harper,  scorned  and  poor. 

He  begged  his  bred  from  door  to  door » 

And  tuned,  to  please  a  peasant's  car. 

The  harp,  a  king  had  loved  to  hear. 

"  He  passed  where  Newark's  stately  tower 
Looks  out  from  Yarrow's  birchen  liower: 
The  Minstrel  gazed  with  wishful  eye- 
No  humbler  resting  place  was  nigli. 
With  hesitating  step,  at  last. 
The  embattled  portal-arch  he  passed. 
Whose  ponderous  grate,  and  massy  bar, 
Had  oft  roiled  back  the  tide  of  war. 
But  never  closed  ihc  iron  door 
Against  the  desolate  and  ]>oor.*' 

When  the  old  man  is  received,  timid 
and  depressed,  he  is  some  time  before  he 
can  bring  his  harp  and  his  spiriu  into 
tune;  at  length, 

**  When  he  causjht  the  measure  wild. 
The  old  man  raised  his  face  and  smiled^ 
And  lightened  up  his  faded  eye 
With  all  a  poet's  extacy." 

At  each  canto  he  is  supposed  to  make 
a  pattse,  and  we  are  agreeably  recalled 
to  the  character  of  the  bard»  and  the  no* 
tice  he  receives  from  hisnoble  auditors. 
The  Lajt  considered  as  a  story,  is  but 
slightly  put  together,  and  not  remarkably 
interesting  as  a  whole;  its  excellence 
consists  in  the  beauty  of  the  descriptions 
of  local  scenery,  and  the  accurate  picture 
of  customs  and  manners  among  the 
Scottish  borderers  at  the  time  it  refers  to. 
These  are  further  illustrated  by  notes, 
explanatory  of  the  customs  or  incidents 
alluded  to.  llie  various  exploits  and 
adventures  which  occur  in  those  half-ci- 
vilized times,  when  the  bands  of  govern- 
ment were  so  loosely  twisted,  that  every 
xnan  depended  for  safety  more  on  his 
own  arm,  or  the  prowess  of  his  chicf» 
than  on  the  civil  powert  may  be  said  to 
bold  a  middle  rank  between  history  and 
private  anecdote.  War  is  always  most 
picturesque  where  it  is  least  formed  into 
a  science :  it  has  most  variety  and  inte- 
rest where  the  prowess  and  activity  of 
individualf  has  most  play ;  and  the  noc« 
turnal  expedition  of  I) tomed  and  Ulyssea 
to  seize  tne  chariot  and  horses  of  Rhesus, 
or  a  raid  of  the  Scots,  or  the  Kerrs  to 
drive  cattle,  will  make  a  better  ^i^sxre  in 
verse  than  sdl  the  battles  of  the  great  king 


of  Prussia.  The  shath^Jog,  the  Itacan-fira^ 
the  JiJ^ufooJ'OXfSf  the  wojj-tro€>perjf  the  yell 
of  the  slogarif  and  all  the  irregular  war- 
fare of  predatory  expeditions,  or  feuds  of 
hereditary  vengeance,  are  far  more  cap- 
tivating to  the  imagination  tlian  a  park 
of  artillery  and  battalions  of  drilled  sol- 
diers. The  chief  scene  of  the  story  is  the 
castle  of  Uranhsomt'^  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  Buccleugh  family,  and  it  opens  soon 
after  the  murder  of  sir  Walter  Scott,  the 
liead  of  the  family,  by  the  Kerrs,  in  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh.  The  vigilance  o£ 
the  Scotts  is  thus  described ;  nine  and 
twenty  knights,  with  their  attendant 
squires  and  yeomen,  kept  constant  watcli 
and  ward  against  the  incursion  of  their  ' 
southern  enemies ; 

•*  Ten  of  them  were  shrathcd  in  steel, 
Wiih  belted  sword,  and  spur  on  heel : 
*l*hcY  quitted  not  their  hamesj  bright* 
Neitnrr  by  day,  nor  yet  by  night : 

Tliey  lay  down  to  rest 

With  eocsled  laced. 
Pillowed  oD  buckler  cold  and  hard ; 

They  can'cd  at  the  meal 

With  gloi  c3  of  steel. 
And  they  drank  the  reel  wme  through  thft 
helmet  barred.** 

The  intrigue  of  the  poem  is  formed  by 
the  love  of  lord  Cranstown  for  Margaret, 
the  lady  of  Branksome*s  daughter.  I^rd 
Cranstown  had  fought  on  the  side  t)£ 
Kerr,  and  of  course  is  held  as  an  enemy 
to  the  family.  The  lady  of  the  castle 
being  skilled  in  gramarye^  an  art  which 
she  learned  from  her  father,  sends  Wil- 
liam of  Deloraine,  one  of  the  nine  and 
twenty  knights,  to  the  monk  of  ScMary^a 
Isle,  to  get  a  book  of  ma?ic  from  di0 
tomb  of  Michael  Scott.  The  merits  of 
the  knight  are  thus  described  ;  (in  mo- 
dem  times  he  would  make  a  very  good 
horse  stealer.) 

*'  A  stark  moss-troopins  Scott  was  he. 
As  e*er  couched  bonier  lance  by  knee. 
Through  Solway  sands,  through  Tarras  moss. 
Blindfold,  he  knew  the  paths  to  cross  : 
By  wily  turns,  by  desperate  bounds. 
Had  baiRed  Percv^s  best  blood-hounds  | 
In  Eske,  or  Liddell,  fords  were  none. 
But  he  would  ride  them  one  by  one ; 
Alike  to  him  was  time,  or  tide, 
I>ecembef  8  snow,  or  July's  ))ride ; 
Alike  to  him  was  tide,  or  time, 
Moonless  midnight,  or  mattin  prime. 
Steady  of  heart,  and  stout  of  hand. 
As  ever  drove  prey  from  Cumberland ; 
Five  times  outlawed  had  he  been. 
By  £ngland*s  king  and  Scotland's  queen.*' 

The  lady  charges  him  not  to  read  ^ 
line  of  the  booki  but  he  informs  her  die 
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pnAibitton  15  very  unnecessary.  "  Let- 
ter^  or  Uncy  know  I  never  a  one^  IVerU  my 
neck-verse  (the  verse  by  which  they  claim- 
ed benefit  of  clergy)  at  Bairihee***  His 
nocturnal  journey  from  Branksome  on 
the  Teviot,  to  Melrose  abbey  on  the 
Tweed,  is  described  with  great  beauty, 
particularly  for  those  who  kre  acquainted 
with  the  local  scenery,  and  tlie  anecdotes 
attached  to  it. 

•«  On  MfiTto-craM  the  moonbeams  glint. 
Where  Barnhill  hewed  his  bed  of  flint  j 
Wha  flung  his  outlaw^  limbs  to  rest> 
IVhepe  falcons  hang  their  giddy  nest, 
^Itd  cliffs,  from  whence  his  eagle  eTe» 
For  many  a  leagne  his  prey  could  spy  $ 
Cliffs  doubling  on  their  echoes  borne. 
The  terrors  of  the  robber's  horn." 

When  he  crosses  the  Aill,  a  mounum 
torrent. 

•*  Each  wave  was  crested  with  tawny  foam. 
Like  the  mane  of  a  chesnul  steed/* 

At  length  he  sees  the  Tweed  and  old 
Melrose. 

•'  Like  some  tall  rock,  with  lichens  gray. 
Seemed  dimly  huge  the  dark  abbay/* 

The  enchanting  scenery  of  Melrose 
abbey,  by  moonlight,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  passages  of  tlie  poenu  We 
cannot  refuse  a  few  stanzas  to  our  read- 
ers. 

^  *•  If  thou  would'st  view  fair  Melrose  aright. 
Go  visit  it  bv  the  pale  moon-light ; 
For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 
GiW,  but  to  flout,  the.ruins  gray. 
When  tlie  broken  arches  arc  olack  in  night. 
And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white ; 
When  the  cold  K^ht's  uncertain  shower 
Streams  on  the  ruined  cential  tower; 
When  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately, 
Seem  frauiijd  of  ebon  and  ivory  j 
When  silver  edges  the  imagery. 
And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  Yxve  and 
When  distant  Tweed  is  heanl  to  lave. 
And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead  man's 

grave ; 
Then  go— but  ^o  alone  the  while- 
Then  view  Sf.  David's  ruined  pile  ; 
And,  home  returning,  soothlv  swear. 
Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair  I" 

And  again» 
«« the  pillars  with  clustered  shafts  so 

trim. 
With  plinth  and  with  capital,  flourished 

around, 
Seemed  bundles  of  lances  which  garhmds 

had  bound." 


Again, 
"  The  moon  on  the  cast  oriel  shone. 
Through  slender  shafts  of  shapely  stone. 

By  foliaged  tracery  combined  ; 
Thou  would*st  have  thought  some  iairy'a 

hand, 
Twixt  poplars  straight,  the  osier  wand. 

In  many  a  freakish  knot,  had  twined ; 
Then  framed  a  spell,  when  the  work  was 

done. 
And  changed  the  willow  wreaths  to  stone. 
The  silver  light,  so  pale  and  faint. 
Shewed  many  a  prophet  and  many  a  saint. 

Whose  image  on  the  glass  was  dyed ; 
Full  in  the  midst,  his  ctoss  of  red 
Triumphant  Michael  brandished. 

And  trampled  the  apostate's  pride. 
The  moon-hcam  kissed  the  holy  pane. 
And  threw  on  the  pavement  a  bloody  stain.** 

This  rooon-light  scene,  witb  the  light 
which  streams  Irom  the  tomb  of  Michad 
Scott,  shewing  **  the  Munk^s  covtland^ 
sage  palefdnJ  dancing  m  the  warrior' e  mad^ 
would  be  a  good  subject  for  a  pamter. 
We  should  not  wonder  if  it  were  chosen 
by  one.  The  dtdfleries  of  lord  Cnuks# 
town's  gobHn-page  fill  good  part  of  the 
third  canto.  He  entices  away  the  heir 
of  Branksome,  and,  assuming  his  fonnt 
remains  in  the  castle,  astonishing  every 
body  at  the  sudden  unluckiness  and  pcr- 
verseness  of  the  noble  child.  In  the  mean 
time,the  beacons  give  notice  of  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy* 

"  On  Wnchryst  glows  a  bale  of  flrr. 

And  three  arc  kindling  on  Priestliau^wne  i 

Ride  out,  ride  out. 

The  foes  to  scout," 

We  absolutely  see  the  fires  ktndlinj; 
one  after  another,  in  the  following  ani- 
mated description : 

«*  The  ready  page,  with  hurried  hanf , 
Awaked  the  need-fire's  •  slumbering  bfan4^ 

And  ruddv  blushed  the  heaven : 
For  a  sheet  of  flame  from  the  turret  high 
Waved  like  a  blood-flag  on  the  sky. 

All  flaring  and  uneven ; 

And  soon  a  score  of  fires,  I  ween,        

From  height,  and  hill,  and  diff,  were  sen  i 
Each  with  wariike  tidings  frausdit  $ 
Each  from  each  the  signal  caught; 
2£ach  after  each  they  ^anced  to  sight. 
As  stars  arise  upon  the  night. 
They  gleamed  on  many  a  dusky  tain,t 
Haunted  by  the  Toody  earn  ;  %  . 
On  many  a  cairn's  §  gray  i>}Tamid, 
Where  urns  of  mighty  chiefs  lie  hid  ; 
Till  high  Duncdin  the  blazes  saw. 
From  Soltra  aiui  DumpenderlAw  } 


•  Need-fire,  beacon.  t  Tarn,  a  mountain  lake.  J  £flrif,  a  Scottish  eagje. 

§  Caint,  a  pile  of  stones. 
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And  Lothian  heard  tlie  regent's  order. 
That  all  should  bowne*  them  for  the  Bor- 
der/* 

What  an  admirable  picture  of  the  co9>> 
mine  of  the  times  is  the  following  of  the 
yeoman»  who  brinn  notice  of  the  ap* 
proach  of  the  English. 

'*  While  thus  he  spoke,  the  hold  yeoman 

Entered  the  echoing  barbican. 

He  led  a  small  and  shaggy  nag. 

That  through  a  bog»  froni  hag  to  hog^t 

Could  bound  like  any  Bilhopestag; 

|t  bore  his  wife  and  cnlldrcn  twain ; 

A  hAlf-clotbed  serf  X  wiis  all  their  train : 

His  wife,  stout,  Rid'dv,  and  dark-browed» 

Of  sitrcrbroacb^and  bracelet  proi(d> 

Laughed  to  her  friends  among  the  crowd. 

He  was  of  stature  pass  ins  tall. 

But  sparely  formed,  and  lean  withal; 

A  battered  uiarion  on  his  brow ; 

A  leatheru  jack,  as  fence  enow. 

On  his  broad  shoulders  loosely  hung ; 

A  border  axe  behind  was  slung ; 

His  spear,  six  Scottish  elk  in  length* 
Seemed  newly  dyed  with  gore ; 

His  shafts  and  bow,  of  wonderous  strength^ 
His  hardy  partner  bure.'* 

The  English  in  force  approach  the 
walls  of  the  castle,  and  the  lady,  to  her 
great  surprise,  sees  her  son  in  their  hands, 
and  they  give  her  the  option,  either  to 
yield  up  Deloraine*  to  suffer  march- 
treason,  or  to  have  her  child  carried  to 
London*  This  dilemma  promises  rather 
more  of  pathos  than  toe  author  has 
drawn  from  it;  the  lady  however  re- 
tusesy  and  both  sides  prepare  for  battle; 
then, 

"  Hb  bugle  Wat  of  Harden  blew ; 
Pencils  and  pennons  wide  were  flung. 
To  heaven  the  border  slogan  rung, 

•'  Sr.  Mary  for  the  young  Buccleuch !" 
The  Enclisli  war-cry  answered  wide, 

And  forward  bent  each  southern  spear ; 
J^ach  Kendal  archer  made  a  stride. 

And  drew  the  bowstring  to  his  ear ; 

fach  minstrel's  war-note  loud  was  blown ; 
ut,  e'er  a  gray-goose  shaft  had  flown» 
A  horseman  galloped  from  the  rear.'* 

The  affair  is  at  length  settled  by  pro- 
posing a  single  combat  between  Mus- 
grave,  on  one  side,  and  Ddoraine  on  tlie 
otlier,  of  which  the  heir  of  Branksome  is 
to  be  the  priae.  This  gives  occasion  to 
describe  all  the  usages  relating  to  a  com- 
bat  in  the  lists,  as  well  as  the  intimacy 
between  the  adverse  troops,  who,  as  was 
often  the  case  in  such  intervals  of  hos- 
tility, drink,  game,  and  play  at  football 
together. 

•  Bawne,  make  ready.  f  The  broken 

5  A  sort  of  kuife,  or  poniard. 


*'  Yet,  be  it  known,  had  bu^es  blown* 

Or  sisn  of  war  been  seen  ; 
Those  bands,  so  fair  together  ranged. 
Those  hands,  so  frankly  interehanged» 

Had  dyed  with  gore  the  green  : 
The  meiiry  shout  bvTeviot-side 
Had  sunk  in  war  cries  wild  and  wide. 

And  in  the  groan  of  death ; 
And  whingers,6  now  in  friendship  bare^ 
The  social  meal  to  par(  and  share. 

Had  found  a  blocKly  sheath." 

The  battle  is  fought  on  foot,  with  all 
the  ceremonies  of  defiance,  &c.  Mus- 
grave  is  killed ;  but  the  warrior  on  the 
other  side  proves  to  be  lord  Cranstewa* 

**  As  if  exhausted  in  the  fight. 
Or  musing  o*er  the  piteous  s^t» 

The  silent  victor  stands ; 
His  beaver  did  he  not  unclasp, 
MaHwcd  not  the  shouts,  felt  not  the  grasp 

Of  gratulating  hands. 
When  lo !  strange  cries  of  wild  surprise,    •   * 
Mingled  with  seeming  terror,  rise 

Among  the  Scottish  bands ; 
And  all  amid  the  thronged  array. 
In  panic  haste  eave  open  way. 
To  a  half-naked  ghastly  man. 
Who  down%vard  from  th^  castle  ran ; 
He  crossed  the  barriers  at  a  bound. 
And  wild  and  ha^rd  looked  around. 

As  dizzy,  and  m  pain ; 
And  all,  upon  the  armed  ground. 

Knew  William  of  Oeloraine ! 
Each  ladye  sprung  from  seat  with  speed  ; 
Vaulted  each  marshal  from  his  steed; 

"  And  who  art  thon/'  they  cried, 
*«  Who  hast  this  batde  fought  and  won  ?* 
His  plumed  helmet  was  soon  undone— 

**  Cranstoun  of  Teviouide ! 
For  this  fair  prize  IVe  fought  and  won,"— 
And  to  the  ladye  led  her  son." 

The  union  of  the  lovers  in  the  next 
and  last  canto  ^ives  occasion  to  describe 
the  dress,  feasting,  and  entertainments 
of  the  times;  it  contains  also  a  warm  and 
affectionate  apostrophe  to 

•'  Caledonia,  stem  and  wild. 

Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child." 

The  lar^  quoutions  we  have  made 
from  this  singular  poem  must  have  con- 
vinced our  readers  that  it  abounds  equal- 
ly  with  poetical  description,  and  with 
circumstances  curious  to  the  antiquarian. 
These  are  further  illustrated  in  copious 
and  very  enteruining  notes ;  they,  as 
well  as  the  poem,  must  be  particularly 
interesting  to  those  who  are  connected 
with  Scottish  families,  or  conversant  in 
their  history.  The  author  has  managed 
the  versification  of  the  poem  with  great 
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ludmenty  and  the  most  happy  elFcct.  If 
he  had  aimed  at  the  grave  and  stately 
cadence  of  the  epic,  or  any  of  our  more 
regular  measures,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  him  to  have  brought  in 
such  names  as  Watt  Tyn&ih  Black  John^ 
Priatbatfgb'Scroggf  and  other  Scottish 
names,  or  to  have  spoken  of  the  lyke-tvaie^ 
and  Xhtslngan^  and  dri*wng  of  cattle^  which 
Pope  and  Gray  would  have  thought  as 
impossible  to  introduce  into  serious  poe- 
try»  as  Boileau  did  the  names  of  towns 
in  the  campaigns  of  Louis  IV.  Mr. 
Scott  has,  therefore,  very  judiciously 
thrown  in  a  great  mixture  of  the  familiar, 
and  yaried  the  measure ;  and  if  it  has 
not  the  finished  harmony  which,  in  such 
a  subject,  it  weve  in  yain  to  have  attempt* 
ed,  it  has  great  ease  and  spirit,  and  never 
tires  the  reader.  Indeed  we  thinks  we 
fee  a  tendency  in  the  public  Uste  to  go 


back  to  the  more  varied  measures  and 
familiar  style  of  our  earlier  poets,  a  na- 
tural  consequence  of  having  been  sadated 
with  the  regular  harmony  of  Pbpc  and 
his  school,  and  somewhat  wearied  with 
the  stiffness  of  lofty  poetic  langua^. 
We  now  know  what  can  be  done  in  d)at 
way,  and  we  seek  entertainment  and  va- 
riety rather  than  finished  modulations 
and  uniform  dignity.  We  cannot  help 
mentioning  it  as  a  defect,  that  there  is  no 
reference  from  the  text  to  the  notes,  wc 
suppose,  in  order  that  the  beauty  of  the 
page  might  not  be  injured ;  but  surely  it 
is  a  vexy  vicious  taste  which  is  prevailing 
more  and  more  among  us,  to  sacrifice 
use  and  convenience  to  the  fancied  beau« 
ty  of  a  page  of  letter  press,  which,  after 
all,  is  but  a  poor  imitation  of  a  picture, 
Wc  now  take  our  leave  of  this  very  ele- 
gant, spirited,  and  striking  poem. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


PLAYS. 

ANOTHER  contribution  has  been  added  to  the  pennancnt  treasnres  of  the, 
British  language  by  Miss  Bailllev  to  whose  extraordinary  genius  for  the  higher  de^ 
partments  of  dramatic  composition  we  have  already  had  the  pleasure  of  bearing 
our  testimony.  The  plays  for  the  annual  supply  of  the  theatres  are  as  numerooa 
and  worthless  as  usuaL 

AaT.  I*    jffmalide  and  Hamtii  a  Tragtdy*    By  Benj.  Hkath  Malkin,  Esq.  M.  A^ 

8vo.  pp.  157* 

ABOUT  one.third  of  tlie  volume  be-  did  and  spirited,  but  ranting,  play,  the 

fore  us   is  occupied  by  prefatory  mat-  *•  Conquest  of  Granada."    But  if  Mr. 

ter,  addressed   to   Mr.    Kemble;    and  Malkin  has  avoided  some  of  the  ab- 

consisting,   for  the  most  part,  of  de-  surdities  of  Dryden,  he  has  also  declin- 

sultory   remarks  on  our  earlier  drama-  ed  a  competition  with  the  excellences  of 

tic  authors,  from  Jonson  to   Addison,  this  great  poet ;  and  we  are  wholly  at  a 

together  with  a  few  strictures  on  some  loss  to  conceive  what  motive  could  have 

ot  the  more  recent  of  our  theatrical  ex*  induced  the   author   to  encounter  the 

hibitions*    Tbe  tragedy  is  founded  on  the  storms  of  criticism,  in  so  ill«equipped  a 

same  historical  events  as  Dryden's  splen*  pinnace. 

Art.  IL    JteSea-Side  Hero*    A  Drama  in  three  Acts.    By  John  C^aai  Esq.  Auihow 
rf  tbe  Stranger  in  France.    8vo.  pp.  95. 

THIS  drama  was  written  at  the  time    patriotic  effusion,   calculated   to  roas6 
when  we  were  in  daily  expectation  of    the  martial  ardour  of  an  audience, 
being  invaded  by  the  Frexich.     It  is  a 

AxT.  III.     Foul  Deeds  will  Rise.    A  Musical  Dramok    By  S.  J.  Arnold.     Bro* 

pp.  47* 

THIS  was  performed  at  the  Haymar-  which  he  will  experience  from  the  proba^ 

ket   without  success :   and    the  disap-  ble  fate  of  his  piece,  now  diat  tt  is  sub« 

pointed  author  has  ill-advisedly  exposed  mitted  to  the  public  at  large, 
nimself  to  the  double  disappointment 

Art.  IV.    Twenty  One:    an  Operatic  Afier^eee^   in  ^m  Act.     By  Jamis  Wicow 

24mo.  pp.  39* 

THERE  is  a  neat  engraving  prefixed  from  «  Le  Trente  &  Quarante^'  of  Alex« 
to  this  silly  farce,  which  is  translated    under  Duval. 

Art.  V.     The  Countetfeit :    a  Farce^  in  two-  Acts  ;  as  performed  at  the  Theatre  Beyalg 
Drury  Lane,     H^ritten  hy  AvDH^vt  Macklin.     8vo. 

THAT  a  counterfeit  so  perfectly  va-  had  a  moment's  currency,  is  past  all  be* 
lueless,  so  palpably  base,  should  have    lief.  ^  t 
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Akt.  VI.  The  SoUwf'i  Daughter  \  a  ComeJyp  in  Jive  jicU.  Ifow  perforwing  vntb 
unbounded  op^lamt  at  the  Tlteatre  Roval^  Drury  Lane.  By  A*  CufiRRYy  of  the 
Theatre  Reyat^  Drury  Lane.    The  tenth  Edition  !    8  vo.  pp.  84. 


IF  it  had  been  worth  transcribingy  we 
should  have  presented  our  readers  with 
one  of  the  most  puffing  and  quacking 
dedications  that  we  ever  remember. to 
have  met  with.  When  its  nauseating 
effects  are  a  little  subsided,  the  play 
itself  may  be  read  with  interest,  as  in- 
deed might  fairly  be  inferred,  from  the 
wnbounded  afplause  with  which  it  has  been 
performed  at  Drury  Lane,  and  from  the 
sale  of  nine  editions  !  Mr.  Cherry  is  a 
fiomedian  himself,  and  he  has  avowedly 
adapted  his^  characters  to  the  powers 
and  professional  genius  of  his  brother 
actors.  This  is  a  modem  manoeuvre, 
and  one  which  has  answered  the  purpose 
of  our  play-writers  very  well.  They 
take  the  measure  of  an  actor  for  his  cha- 
racter, as  a  uylor  does  for  his  coat : 
^d  in  both  cases,  when  the  work  is 
brought  home,  if.  it  does  not  fit  to  a 
nicety  it  is  immediately  altered ;  it  often 
happens,  too,  that  the  character,  like 
the  coat,  will  fit  nobody  but  the  person 
for  whom  it  was  made.  This  mode  of 
dramatic  composition,  however  con- 
temptible, is  yet  for  the  most  part  suc- 
cessful: the  author  flatters  the  actor, 
and  gives  him  an  opportunity  of  jhew- 
tng  bmself  off  to  the  best  advantage ;  he 
is  too  proud  and  too  wise  to  let  slip  the 
advantage,  and  oftentimes,  by  the  excel- 
lence of  his  performance,  is  known  to 
have  saved  the  author's  piece  from 
<*  damnation." 

Mr,  Cherry  has  contrived  to  lay  se- 
veral clap-traps:  the  bravery  of  the 
British  soldier,  indeed,  is  proverbial, 
but  Mr.  Cherry — following,  perhaps,  tlie 
example  of  a  splendid  orator  in  the 
house  of  commons^-gives  a  vote  of 
thanks,  for  anticipated  services,  to  the 
▼olunteers^their  wives  and  their  daugh* 
ters. 

There  is  a  sood  deal  of  life  in  this 
comedy,  some  humour,  and  a  little  sen- 
timent.   A  double  portion  of  archness 


and  vivacity  is  thrown  into  the  character 
of  Widow  Cheerly,  by  the  archness  and 
vivacity  of  Mrs.  Jordan ;  and  Frank 
Heartall  is  suited  to  the  dashing  gaiety 
of  the  younger  Bannister. 

It  is  a  very  foolish  and  injurious  fa- 
shion to  represent  married  couples  on  die 
stage,  as  eternally  tormenting  one  an- 
other, bickering,  and  quarrdnng.  We 
are  half  disposed  to  suspect  an  author  of 
not  being  very  easy  and  comfortable  in 
his  own  family,  when  we  see  him  hold- 
,  ing  up  matrimonial  life  to  ridicule  and 
scorn.  If  a  foreigner,  by  frequent  at- 
tendance at  our  theatres,  were  to  dravr 
any  inference  from  the  usual  represenu- 
tfons  of  connubial  life,  it  would  certainly 
be  that  the  English  knew  nothing  ot 
conjugal  felicity.  Such  represenutioos 
do  us  mat  discredit,  and  most  unqoes- 
tionabfy  are  not  warranted  by  real  life : 
tliere  is  no  country  in  the  world,  per- 
haps, where  conjugal  love  is  so  uniform* 
ly  and  so  ardently  felt  as  in  England. 
This  is  no  random  assertion:  it  wiH 
bear  examination,  and  the  fact  would 
redound  to  our  honour.  In  the  comedy 
before  us,  Mr.  Cherry  has  presented  the 
public  with  an  interesting  picture  of  con- 
nubial love:  young  Malfbrt,  by  early 
extravagance,  has  dissipated  a  splendid 
fortune,  and  reduced  himself,  hu  wife, 
and  infant,  to  penury  and  wretchedness. 
This  wife,  amiable  and  affectionate,  a 
character  we  honestly  believe  infinitely 
more  common  than  its  opposite,  soothes 
die  anguish  of  her  culprit  husband, 
cheers  his  broken  and  repentant  heart, 
fashions  excuses  for  his  past  condoct, 
and  bears,  not  with  patience  only,  but 
with  complacency,  more  than  her  proper 
share  of  tne  common  burden. 

Mr.  Cherry  is  entitled  to  much  praise 
for  the  character  of  Mrs.  Malfort:  it 
does  credit  to  his  feelings  as  a  man,  and 
to  his  taste  as  ail  author. 


Aar*  VII.    TU  lUcal  of  Momut^  a  Bagatelle.    By  Benjamin  THOMysoM,  ^* 

4to.  pp.  54>. 

WE  grudge  the  little  ink  that  is  wasted  in  copying  the  title  page  of  this  mi- 
serable nonsense. 
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Art.  VIII.    Tie  Hunter  of  the  Alps*  ^A  Drama.  tnUnpersed  KvitA  Music*     B^f  JMrw 
D1MOMD9  Jun.     8vo.   pp.  40. 


THIS  little  afterpiece  acts  very  well, 
and  IS  better  entitled  to  the  a^lause 


which  it  has  received  at  the  HajmarkeC 
theatre,  than  many  of  its  rivals. 


Art.  IX.    The  Partigrapb  ;  a  Muneal  Entertainment^  in  two  Aets^  as  it  is  performed  < 
the  Theatre  Royalf  Covent  Garden.    By  Prince  Hoare.    8yo.  pp*  5t2. 

A  few  coarse  jokes  for  the  gallery. 


Art.  X.     Ouilty,  or  not  Guilty  f  a  Comedy  in  five  Acts. 

pp.  108. 


By  TfiOMAs  DiBDiK.    8ro« 


THIS  comedy  acts  nntch  better  than  nisal,  but  give  life  to  therepresentatioa. 

it  reads ;  there  is  a  good  deal  of  bust-  Some  of  the  puns  and  repartees  which 

lin^  incident   and  cross- purpose  m  it»  may  be  endured  upon  the  stage,  are 

which  create  some  confusion  in  the  pe-  very  vapid  and  tiresome  m  the  closet. 

Art.  XI.     The  Sailor* s  Daughter :  a  Comedy  hjlve  AetSf  nva  performing  at  the  Theatre 
Royalf  Drury  Lane.    By  Richard  Cumberland,  Esq,    8vo.  pp.  86. 


FROM  the  pen  of  this  veteran  dra- 
matist we  are  warranted  in  expectmg 
Bomethmg  considerably  above  the  ordi« 
narv  ran  of  comedies;  nor  has  Mr.  Cum- 
berland disappointed  os.  We  have  here 
no  unnatural  or  extravagant  characters, 
no  improbable  incidents,  no  buffoonery 
to  offend  ua.  Julia  Clareville  is  the  or- 
phan daughter  of  a  naval  officer ;  she 
resides  at  the  house  of  Mr.  HartsJiom, 
an  apothecary  at  Bath,  and  from  her 
beauty  and  accomplishments  is  exposed 
to  the  dangerous  (latteries  of  the  gay 
youn^  men  of  the  place.  Among  them, 
Varmsh,  a  Hbertine  without  honour  or 
pinciple,  is  parttcularly  assiduous ;  but 
oonest  Hartthom,  the  triend  of  her  fa- 
ther, cautions  the  too  credulous  beauty 
agaiDst  the  seductive  and  treacherous 
attentions  of  this  rake. 

Julia's  father  is  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Copenhagen,  and  in  his  dying  moments 
bequeathed  iht  care  of  his  chad  to  cap- 
tain Sentamour,  a  young  man  whom  he 
bad  formed,  protected,  and  trained  to 
his  profession  ;  to  whom  he  had  been  a 
parent  when  he  was  young,  and  a  friend 
when  he  was  destitute.  In  his  last  breath 
he  had  expressed  a  hope  that  the  hearts 
and  hands  of  these  young  people  would 
be  for  ever  united. 

Sentamour,  grateful,  generous,  and 
affectionate,  by  frequent  and  ample  re- 
mittances had,  without  the  knowledge 
of  Julia,  supported  her  in  her  orphan 
and  dependant  state:  but  the  unprin- 
cipled Varnish,  the  better  to  accomplish 
bis  projects,  had  insinuated  tliat  to  his 
Own    munificence  Julia   had   been  in- 


debted for  her  support.  Captam  Senta- 
mour arrives  in  England,  together  with 
the  surgeon  of  his  ship,  Mr.  Lindsay, 
who  is  recommended  to  Hartshorn  as  a 
partner  in  his  house  and  bttsmes&  They 
go  down  to  Batli,  and  as  their  persons 
are  unknown  both  to  Julia  and  to  Harts- 
horn,  captain  Sentamour,  anxious  t(» 
discover  whether  die  virtues  of  her  fa- 
ther are  infused  and  fostered  in  the  bo- 
som of  his  child,  proposes  to  pa^s  hl»^ 
self  off  In  die  character  of  Lindsay. 

**  You  smik,  Lindsay.  I  c»n  j^^'\  vooi 
thoughts.  You  tliiuk  my  project  is  riJiott- 
lous. 

*'  Lind.  Roroaotic,  )»erhap«  i  jou  canoot 
be  ridicuk>iis« 

^  **  Sent.  Hear  me.  I  want  }^our  nafiie  far 
little  else  ihaii  as  an  intruduciion,  sinU  5*014 
knuw  we  hold  it  fair  to  reconnoitre  under 
false  colours,  thougli  not  so  to  eu<^g?.  Do 
von  conceive  mc  nouv  or  shall  I  open  myself 
iarther  ?— I  would  not  approach  her  as  Sen- 
tamour, beeause  I  would  make  no  c^aini 
uj)on  her  gratitude ;  I  would  not  purchase 
an  opinion  from  het  by  monc)',  by  worldly 
priAdence,  or  even  by  tiliul  duty  and  obedi- 
ence to  her  father's'wishes.  if  she  prefers 
VarnUii,  and  he  honouraUy  proposes,  let 
her  marry  him  :  As  Lind»av»  1  obstruct  her 
not ;  as  Sentamour  she  sfiali  never  knovY 


The  sequel  is,  that  Julia  falls  in  love 
with  Sentamour  tinder  t^ie  disguise  of 
Lindsay  :  she  is  shocked  and  distressed! 
beyond  measure  at  her  own  ingratltiKf^ 
in  yielding  her  affections  to  any  other 
than  her  lather's  friend  and  her  own. be- 
nefactor, (for  she  had  no3«c  IcaoiiU.  the 
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baseness  of  Vamish,)  and  is  on  the  point 
of  making  ah  heroic  effort  to  shake  off 
the  fetters  of  love,  when  Sentamour  lays 
aside  his  disguise,  and  presses  the  de«> 
lighted  fair  one  to  his  bosom. 

Notwithstanding  the  simplicity  of  the 
storv,  Mr.  Cumberland  has,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  subordinate  characters, 
thrown  a  good  deal  of  vivacity  and  hu- 
mour into  his  comedy :  sir  Matthew  Mo- 
ribund is  a  well -drawn  hypochondriac, 
and  Louisa  Ds^vcnant  is  a  sprightly,  fas- 
cinating little  rogue,  not  unlike  Madam 
d'Orbe  in  the  Nouvelle  HeloVse.  The 
following  dialogue  is  by  no  means  desti- 
mte  of  humour. 

Harlshorn  and  Mrs.  Hartshorn. 

**  Harfs,  All  this  is  well ;  all  this  is  as  it 
•hould  be.  Didn't  I  tell  Lindsay  we  were 
the  happiest  couple  in  creation?  and  behold 
we  are  so!  Good  humour  is  a  blei»sed  thing ; 
ffood  humour  in  a  ^vife,  ray  dear  Dolly,  is 
£ke  gold  leaf  upon  a  pill  \  it  does  not  alter 
the  dose,  but  it  makes  it  go  down. 

Mrs,  II.  Very  true,  my  de;ir  Sam  •,  very 
well  corapar'd.  And  when  I  sec  a  smifc 
upon  my  husband's  face,  as  I  do  now,  it 
seems  to  me  like. sunshine  in  a  prison  ;  it 
does  not  set  me  free,  but  it  makes  confine* 
ment  bearable. 

Harts.  You  are  right,  it  does  all  that ; 
and  I  shall  always  bmile  whilst  you  look 
kiml. 

Mrs,  H.  *Tis  your  own  fault  whenever  I 
look  otherwise. 

Harts,  Not  always,  Dolly. 

Mrs.H.  AliVays,  Mr.  Hartshorn. 

Harts.  Come,  come,  lambkin,  there  are 
faults  on  both  sides ;  but  we'll  not  talk  of 
faults :  we  will  forget  them. 

Mrs^H.  But  you  dp  talk  of  faults;  aye, 
and  you  commit  so  many,  ^tis  impossible  to 
forget  them. 

Harts.  What  faults  have  I  committed  just 
now  ?  you  have  such  a  gentle  wav  of  bring- 
ing them  to  my  recollection,  I  snail  not  be 
iony  to  be  told' of  them. 

Mrs.  //.  Look  at  your  pretended  partner, 
Lindsav.  What  do  vou  know  of  him  ? 
What  Qoes  he  know  or  his  business  ?  Have 
yoii  ever  examin'd  him? — Not  you.  Are 
you  sure  he  is  what  he  pretends  to  be  ?-— I 
much  doubt  it.  Not  one  feature  of  the 
^othecary  can  I  see  in  his  face,  not  one 
trace  of  the  hospital  in  his  conversation  aud 
appearance. 

Harts.  What  then  do  you  take  him  to 
be? 

Mrs.  H.  A  very  handsome  fellow  be  cer- 
tainly is ;  and  without  any  compliment  to 
his  understanding,  I  take  him  to  be  very  ca- 
pable of  outwitting  you,  and  ffiakina  off 
with  your  modest  and  immaculate  Miss 
Julia.  He  is  mudi  more  likely  to  be  her 
partaerthaftyoon. 


Harts.  Say  no  more,*  I'll  tc  op  \ah\ttl» 
Outwit  mc  inileud!  No,  no,  he'll  not  do 
that. — ^Mum  !  not  anotlicr  word. 

Sentamour  enters. 
Glad  to  see  you,  brother  doctor ;  glad  to  see 
you.-— Dolly»  niy  love,  my  life,  we  are  upon 
business.  (Kxtt  Mrs,  Hartshorn,)  There  1 
do  you  see  that?  A  word,  a  look,  a  motion 
of  my  eye  does  it.  Docile  and  obedient  as 
a  tame  she  bear.  Now  to  business.  I  can 
assure  you,  Mr.  Lindsay,  my  expectations 
are  raised  Very  high  by  the  terms  in  which 
captain  Sentamour  ana  others  hare  TiFport«d 
you  to  me  I  flatter  myself  I  shall  not  be 
disappointed. 

'<  Sent.  I  am  vain  enough  to  think  yon  will 
not. 

**  Harts,  Very  good,  very  good.  A  little 
self-confidence  in  our  way  is  not  amiss— ^ut 
to  the  point.  My  practice,  Mr.  Lindsay# 
you  observe,  comprises  all  the  three  branches, 
sorgef}',  pharmacy,  and  the  obstetric  de- 
partment :— In  the  two  former  w^l  estab* 
lished — full  employment ;  in  the  latter,  ris- 
ing, crowing*  mending  every  day.  Now 
there  a  is,  brother  Lindsay,  there  it  is  tbu 
I  must  look  to  you.  When  ladies  cry  out, 
it  is  but  fit -and  right  the  young  anci  able 
should  attnid  the  call,  and  take  that  duty 
from  the  old  and  feeble. 

"  Sent.  With  reason,  Mr.  Hartshorn,  and 
they  coinmoirty  do. 

•'  Harts.  Good ;  very  good  a^in.  Then 
youll  turn  out  when  Obadtah  comes  fi»ll 
tilt  upon  the  coach-horse,  and  Til  keep  soog 
tlie  whilst. 

"  Sent.  Yes,  I'll  turn  out  if  I  hear  him } 
hut  I  am  iis'd  to  sleep  in  a  ship.  Noises 
don't  easily  waken  me. 

"  Harts.  Not  such  noises  perhaps  as  vou 
are  usM  to  in  a  shio :  but  there  arc  some  that 
I  am  us*d  to  in  this  house  will  do  it  cAee* 
tually,  if  others  h\L  You  are  handy  enou^, 
no  doubt,  in  mining  up  medrcines,  labelliog 
phiaU,  rolling  op  pills,  construing  pnscrip- 
tions,  \%-eighin2  out  drugs,  ami  infusing  them, 
in  their  proper  vehicles. 

*'  Sent.  O  yes,  all  that  is  very  easy, 

**  Harts.  I  am  glad  you  firitl  it  so :  I  cant 
say  T  always  do.  (>f  chemicals  and  galeni- 
cals I  need^  not  spCak  diffusely. 

'*  Sent.  Yoo  need  not  speak  a  woM  about 
them .    Wei  I  agree  to  pass  them  over. 

"  Harts.  We'll  agree  to  no  tueh  thing* 
Pass  them  over  indeed!  I  hope  yon  under- 
stand their  several  powers,  properties,  and 
proportions  ;  their  compositions  and  decoov 

{>ositions,  acids  and  akalies,  bracers  and  re- 
isers, nuickcners  9ud  quieters,  tonks  and 
ainti-tofiics->* 

<*  Seni.  Understand  them  all— Wlist  B 
an  apothecary  that  does  not  ? 

•<  Haris.  What  is  he  ?— Why  he  is  wfaiS 
many  apothocaries  are;  what  I  Have  been, 
and  what  I  am  now^-^unled. 

**  Seftt.  I  perceive  it;  instead  of  pozzCog 
me,  brother  Hartshoro>  you  have  possM 
yourself.  ^  . 
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**  Harts,  D — ee,  if  1  know  whereabouts 
you  are.  AiK)lhecary,  or  no  apothecary — 
will  you  turn  out,  and  take  the  round  of 
patients  with  me  this  afternoon  ? 

'*Scnl.  As  I  can  be  of  no  manner  of 
Service  to  you  or  them,  I  had  rather  be  ex- 
cused. 

**  Ilarfs.  Yon  had  rather  bcencus'd  I  What 
the  pestilence  did  you  come  here  for  I 

*' Sent.  For  an  experiment. 

**  Harts.  I'm  obliged  to  you-*-You  came 
for  an  experiment!  lie  so  good  to  try  the 
experiment  of  goin^  a  way  a:.rain. 

*'  Sefit.  Bear  with  me' a  little  longer,  and 
I  will  trive  you  perfect  satisfaciion. 

"  Hurts,'  Give  me  the  satisfaction  of  get- 
lin|5  rid  of  you.  If  you  will  not  go  out  and 
visit  the  paticuts>  go  out  and  visit  where  )  ou 


like,  only  don*t  let  me  be  favourM  with  your 
company  any  longer. 

••  Sent,  If  I  were  Sentaroour,  wou'd  you 
say  this  ? 

'"  Harts.  Ko,  d-^cj  lio !  To  Seritaraout 
my  arms  are  open'd  thus,  as  wide  as  I  carl 
stretch  them-^To  Sentanlour  I  say^^Hcre  id 
my  heart,  command  it ;  it  is  yours !  . 

'*'  Sent.  I  take  you  at  your  wOrd,  fot  t  aiil 
Scntamour.  Fon;ire  mc,  »my  dear  fellow. 
I  was  anxious  to  know  the  real  character  ot 
Julia.  1  wish  to  see  her  under  no  re.^traiut* 
and  sound  the  secret  fceUngs  ofhei  heart.  I 
botrowcd  Lindsay's  name,  not  in  the  .hopii 
I  cou'd  impose  on  your  sagacity,  but  as  a 
cover  only  for  the  moment,  'till  I  cou'd  find 
how  her  aiFcctions  stood,  amd  \vhere  they 
pointed." 


Akt.  XII.  Miscellaneous  Piays»    j?y  joAKVA  I^aillie.  8vo  pp.  450. 


IT  is  with  sincere  pleasure  we  find 
ourselves  called  upon  to  attend  Miss 
Baillie  through  anotlier  volume  of  her 
beautiful  dramatic  compositions.  The 
present  publication,  she  informs  us  in 
her  preface,  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  series  of  plays  of  which 
the  former  volumes  are  a  part.  Not 
that  she  intends  to  discontinue  her  origi- 
nal plan,  tliough  she  may  interrupt  it 
from  time  to  time  with  pieces  perhaps 
better  fitted  to  the  present  state  of  the 
stage.  For  our  own  parts,  we  do  not 
profess  to  feel  any  great  partiality  for 
the  peculiar  plan  of^the  series  ;  except 
as  the  fulfilling  of  it  may  be  an  induce- 
ment to  the  author  to  write  :  and,  pro- 
vided she  exercises  her  pen  amongst  the 
great  mass  of  human  characters  and  hu- 
man events,  we  feel  little  solicitous  whe- 
ther she  does  it  in  elucidation  of  a  pre- 
conceived system,  or  gives  a  freer  and 
more  desultory  scope  to  her  elegant  and 
powerful  genius.  A  play  should  be  an 
image  of  nature,  not  a  lecture  of  philo- 
sophy }  and  wherever  characters  are 
faithfully  delineated,  the  feelings  strong- 
ly called  forth,  and  noble  sentiments  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind,  there  the  true 
ends  of  tragedy  have  been  answered, 
whether  one  ruling  passioti  has  been  ex- 
hibited in  its  growth  and  progress,  or 
whether  the  interest  has  been  produced 
from  that  motley  mixture  of  contendinff 
passions  and  various  fortunes,  of  which 
the  texture  of  human  life  is  genetaUy 
composed^ 

The  present  rolume  contains  two  tra- 
gedies and  a  comedy  I  of  the  first  of 
these,  entitled  Rayner,  the  story  is  as 
follows.     Rayner^  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
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gallant  and  spirited,  returns  from  fd<< 
reign  service,  where  he  had  greatly  di** 
tinguished  himself,  to  his  native  country^ 
to  reap  the  inheritance  of  a  rich  uncles 
On  his  arrival,  he  finds  he  has  been  sup- 
planted in  the  favout  of  his  relation  by 
the  insinuations  oi  Hubert,  an  artful 
villain,  who  has  practised  on  the  credu- 
lity of  the  old  man,  and  is  become  h\s 
heir.  In  this  conjuncture,  destitute  and 
unfriended,  and  burning  witli  indigna- 
tion, he  falls  into  company  with  a  band 
of  robbers,  men  of  broken  fortunes^ 
headed  by  count  Zaterloo,  whom  he  had 
slightly  known  when  a  boy.  1  he  count 
wishes  the  accession  of  so  brave  a  fellow 
to  his  tro»p,  and  proposes  to  him  to  way- 
lay and  murder  Huberti  who  is  to  pass 
with  his  wealth  through  a  wood  at  nights 
Rayner  for  some  time  resists  the  tempta- 
tion) but  is  at  length  overcome  by  learn*' 
ing  that  Elizabeth,  a  young  lady  to 
whom  he  is  tenderly  attaAed,  is  turned 
out  of  doors,  atid  coming  to  take  shelter 
with  him.  On  tlie  night  appoittted  for 
the  murder,  Kayner  is  separated  from 
his  cotnpiinions  by  a  thundei*  storm,  and 
takes  refnee  in  the  hut  of  an  old  man  of 
a  hermit-Uke  appearance,  who  admits 
him,  though  In  an  ungracious  and  sus- 
picious manner.  His  host  proves  to  be 
one  who  had  formerly  committed  a  mur- 
der, and  Rayner  is  an  involuntary  witness 
of  the  horrors  of  hismidnight  visions  and 
his  agOiiizhig remorse.  This  uccnemduces 
«  sudden  reperrtaftce',  and  detefrmine's 
him  to  drop  his  bkTody  purpose,  but  tot^ 
}-,<te,  for  the  dted  rs  alt  that  firxoment  pcf- 
petratcd  by  coimt  Waterloo  arid  his  coi> 
lederates ;  they  escape,  and  Rayner, 
btHng  seized  by  lh«  ofbcerg  of  Justice,"  U 
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thro^m  into  prison,  tn5  condemned  to 
death  as  the  actual  murderer.  Many 
affecting  scenes  pass  m  prison  between 
Elizabeth  and  himself.  He  is  also  visit- 
ed by  an  old  general,  who  interests  him- 
self warmly,  but  una^ailingly,  for  so 
brave  a  soldier.  At  length,  when  every 
thing  is  prepared  for  the  execution,  count 
Zaterloo,  who  has  been  mortally  wound- 
ed in  the  fray,  exculpates  Rayner  of  the 
actual  deed,  by  signing  a  confession  that 
he  was  the  person  who  murdered  Hu- 
bert* A  swift  messenger  is  ordered  to 
convey  it  to  the  governor ;  but  the  bridge 
of  the  river  he  is  to' cross  is  broken  down 
by  the  swell  of  the  waters :  the  reader 
feels  the  agonizing  suspense  of  the  par- 
ties ;  the  messenger  swims  his  horse  over 
the  flood,  obtains  a  pardon  from  the  go- 
vernor, with  which  he  hastens  to  the 
prison,  but  arrives,  as  he  is  told,  a  few 
minutes  after  all  is  over.  It  soon  ap- 
pears, however,  that  a  delay  had  been 
obtained  through  the  contrivance  of  a 
grateful  negro,  to  whom  Rayner  had 
done  a  favour.  The  pardon  takes  place, 
Rayner  is  restored  to  the  congratula- 
tions of  his  friends,  and  the  piece  con- 
cludes with  the  following  striking  and 
moral  lines. 

*•  Yes,  gniher  round  him,  kindly  souls  iho' 

riide, 
In  the  true  artless  sympathy  of  nature  ; 
For  he  is  one  o'er  whom  the  storm  has  roll'd 
In  awful  power,  butspar'd  ll^c  thunderbolt. — 
When   urg'd   by  strong  temptation   to  the 

brink 
Of  guilt  and  ruin,  stands  the  virtuous  mind 
AVith  scarce  a  step    between;    all   pitying 

htiivrii, 
Sfvere  in  liKrcV,  chast'ninain  its  love, 
Onimrs,  in  dark  aud  nwfnl  visitation, 
Dcith  ii\terpo-e,  and  leads  the  wandVer  back 
Tu  the  birai^ht  path,  to  be  for  ever  after 
A  linn,  ui'd;iui»ted,  onward  bcarmp  traveller* 
•  Strong  ill  humility,  who  swcnrcs  no  nK>rc.** 

In  the  play  of  which  we  have  thus 
given  the  sketch,  there  is  character,  a 
sufficiency  of  incident,  and  not  a  little 
patlios,  along  with  tliose  moral  senti- 
ments atid  that  spirit  ot  poetry  which  so 
eminently  distinguish  the  works,  of  Miss 
13aiHie.  The  scenes  between  Elizabeth 
and  her  lover  are  extremely  tender. 
Rayner  is,  in  the  words  of  the  author, 
**  a  young  man  of  an  easy  amiable  tem- 
per, with  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  a 
"w-ell  principled  mind,  tempted  in  the 
extremity  of  distress  to  join  in  the  pro- 
posed commission  of  a  detestable  deed, 
aQd  afterwards,  under  oneof  tlie  severest 


trials  that  hnman  fortitade  can  be  called 
upon  to  endure,  bearing  himself  up,  not 
with  the  proud  and  lofty  firmness  of  a 
hero,  but  with  the  struggles  of  a  man 
who,  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  na- 
ture within  him,  feels  diffident  of  himself 
to  the  last ; — one  who,  being  brave  in 
the  6eld,  and  of  a  light  buoyant  di^x)« 
sition,  bears  up  with  a  cheerfulness  by 
no  means  inconsistent  with  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  the  dread  of  death,  when 
called  upon  to  encounter  it  with  deHbc* 
ration  and  certainty."  This  outline, 
the  reader  will  perceive,  is  well  filled  up, 
and  Rayner  excites  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  interest ;  yet  we  suspect  his  cha- 
racter is  somewhat  too  faulty  for  the 
liero  of  a  piece  which  is  to  end  happily. 
Mixed  characters,  it  is  true,  often  suc- 
ceed better  in  the  drama  than  faultless 
ones  :  but  it  is  when  they  are  left  objects 
of  our  pity,  when  the  veil  of  death  is 
thrown  over  their  faults,  when  we  are 
called  to  lament  the  wreck  of  a  noble 
mind,  by  some  strong  passion  thrown 
off  its  bias,  or  by  some  fatal  mistake 
ruined  in  its  future  prospects.  Had  Jaf- 
fier  lived  and  been  happy  with  Belvidera, 
it  would  very  much  have  weakened  die 
interest  we  take  in  him.  The  crime  to 
which  Rayner  had  consented  is  a  very 
serious  one,  and  the  pure  tone  of  moral 
sentiment,  expressed  with  truth  and  feel- 
ing, which  pei'vades  the  works  of  this 
author,  m.ikcs  us  more  sensible  of  the 
turpitude  of  the  action,  than  wc  should 
be,  bad  it  belonged  to  one  of  the  rant- 
ing heroes  of  Lee  or  Dryden.  We  do 
not  indeH  impnte  to  the  avthor  the  sen- 
timents nf  ihci  old  general  Hardibrand, 
who,  spcav;iu^  of  ihe  judges  that  had 
condemnrd  a  Irante  soldier^  who  had  to 
all  appearance  boon  guilty  of  a  murder, 
says, 
•*  I  would  ihut  to  their  grave  and  pompv^us 

chairs, 
Tlieir  asses  cars  were,  hailed.** 

We  acknowledge,  notwithsiandirg 
these  remarks^  that  the  interest  of  th« 
piece  is  kepfc  up  in  a  lively  manner.  Wc 
love  Riayner,  because  he  is  tenderly  be- 
loved, and  because  he  is  unfortunate; 
we  are  agitated  with  the  suspense  wbk^ 
the  various  incidents  prodace;  and  it 
was  only  upon  refiection  that  we  were 
led  to  make  the  objection  we  have  no^ 
stated  to  the  hero  of  it. 

Among  the  nnder  parts  of  this  play« 
is  a  beautiful  contrast  between  matem^ 
a&cvion,  and  die  false  caresses  of  veail 
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beauty,  exemplified*  in  the  mother  and 
mistress  of  count  Zaterloo.  The  count, 
who  is  in  distress  and  mortally  wounded, 
is  attended  by  a  lady  masked,  whom  he 
believes  to  be  his  mistress  Mira. 

*'  Now,  charming  Mira,  lay  disguise  aside. 
Speak  thine  own  natural  voices  and  be  thy- 
self: 
There  is  no  eye  to  look  upon  us  now ; 
No  more  excuse  for  this  mysteriousness. 
Let  me  now  look  upon  ihy  face  and  bless  it ! 
Thou  hast  done  well  by  me :  thou  rt  wond*- 

roMs  p;eiitle. 
I  knew  thee  fair  and  charming,  but  I  knew 

not 
Thou  wcrt  of  such  a  soft  and  kindly  nr/urc, 
(The  couHless  unmasltSt  and  looks  ai  him  ^or- 

Towfuily.) 
Ha,  mother!  \^  it  vou  ?  » 

'«  Counifss  Z.  Who  ghould  it  be?  where 
8hould*st  thou  look  for  kindness  ? 
When  we  are  sick  where  can  we  turn  for 

succour ; 
When  we  arc  wretched  where  can  we  com- 
plain ; 
And  wnen  the  world  looks  cold  and  surly  on 

us. 
Where  can  we  go  to  meet  a  warmer  eye 
With  such  sure  confidence  as  to  a  mother  ? 
The  world  may  scowl,  acquaintance  may  for- 
sake. 
Friends  may  neglect,   and   lovers  know  a 

change, 
But  when  a  mother  doth  forsake  her  child. 
Men  lift  their  hands  and  cry,  a  prodigy  I 
•'  Count  i,  (takinf^  hold  of  both  her  hands 
and  kissing  them) 

0  mother!  I  have  been  a  thankless  child ! 

J  "ve  given  thee  hoary  hairs  l>efore  thy  time  j 
.And  added  weight  to  tliy  declining  years, 
V\'ho  should  have  been  their  stay. 

•*  Cuuutess.  Be  calm,  my  son,  for  I  do  not 

u;)braid  thee. 
•'  Crjunf  Z.  Wretch  that  I  am!  I  was  an 
only  son. 
And  then* fore  bound  by  no  divided  tie 
To  be  to  thee  thy  hold  and  thy  support. 

1  was  a  widow's  son,  and  therefore  bouud 
Hv  every  generous  and  manly  tie 

To  be  in  filial  duty  most  devoted. 
Cy  I  have  vilely  done !  I  feel  it  now ; 
J^ut  if  I  Ii\'e  to  be  a  man  ai^iii, 
1*11  prove  a  better  son  to  thee,  dear  mother. 
**  Countess,  I  knoW  thou  wilt,  my  dearest 

Zaterloo ; 
And  ^o  not  thus  upbraid  thyself  too  sharply ; 
l*ve  been  a  foolish  mother  to  thy  youth. 
But  thou  wilt  pardon  me. 

••  Count  Z,  Of  this  no  more — How  came 

you  by  my  letter? 
If  you  did  intercept  it  on  its  way, 
iVIira  IS  (aithful  still. 

"  Countess.  It  was  from  Mira's  hand  that  I 

received  it. 
Shetoss'd  it  at  me  with  a  jeering  smile 
'N^  hen  1  with  emious  tean  m«|uired  for  thee. 


"  (hunt  Z.  (rUing  hajffrom  his  seat  in  ' 
great  passion) 
O  faithless,  faithless  woman!  she  it  was. 
Who  made  of  me  the  curbed  tliine;  I  .^m  I 
IVe  been  a  fool  indeed  and  well  reijuiled- 
Base,  avaricious  and  ungrateful.-—*' 

The  distress  of  Elizabeth  as  she  meets 
the  crowd  who  are  attending  the  crimi- 
nal to  prison ;  her  alarm  on  first  per- 
ceivinjy,  at  a  distance,  'he  resemblance 
of  his  figure  to  that  of  her  l«>^er  ;  and 
the  inc.  easivi^j  horror  sh  j  fee^s  a^  the  prp- 
cessi(v.j  approaches  .leirer,  till  her  foMrs 
are  turned  into  dreadful  certainty,  is  af- 
fecting and  tender;  as  are  also  the  scenes 
bet\vcea  them  in  prison,  one  of  which 
we  shall  give  our  readers. 

•'  Rayner,  Thou  saycst  well,  my  iweet 

Elizabeth ; 
In  this  1  have  against  thv  love  offended. 
But  in  the  brightness  of  (air  days,  in  all 
Tlie  careless  gaiety  of  unruffled  youth. 
Smiling  like  others  of  thy  sex,  I  loved  thee ; 
Nor  knew  that  thou  wert  alio  form*d  to 

strive 
With  the  braced  firmness  of  unyielding  virtue 
In  the  dark  storms  of  life— ahketo  flouriah. 
In  sunshine  or  in  shade.— Alas  1  alas  I 
It  was  the  thoughts  of  seeing  thee— but  cease! 
The  die  is  cast  j  TU  speak  of  it  no  more  : 
The  gleam  which  shews  to  me  thy  wo&d*rotts 

excellence 
Glares  also  on  the  dark  and  lowering  path 
That  must  our  way  divide. 
*«  Eliz,  O  no !  as  are  nor  hearts,  our  way 

is  one. 
And  cannot  be  divided.    Strong  affection 
Contends  with  all  things,  and  o*ercometh  all 

things. 
I  will  unto  thee  cling  with  strength  so  terri- 
ble. 
That  human  hands  the  hold  will  ne*er  un- 
lock. 
'^RutjncT,  Alas,  my  love!  these  are  thy 

words  of  woe, 
And  Ivivc  no  meaning  but  to  speak  thy  woe : 
Dark  iatq  hangs  o*er  us,  and  we  needs  must 

part. 
The   strong   affection    that  o>tcometh  all 

things. 
Shall  fight  tor  us  indeed,  and  shall  overcome : 
But  in  a  better  world  the  vantage  lies 
Which  it  shall  gain  for  us  \  here,  from  this 

earth 
We  must  take  different  roads  and  climb  to  it^ 
As  in  some  pitiless  storm  two  'nighted  tra« 

vellers 
Lose  on  a  wild^ring  heath  their  *tang)ed  way. 
And  meet  again. 
•*  Eliz,  Ay,  but  thy  way,  thy  way,  my 

gentle  Raynerj- 
It  i^  a  terrible  one. 
Oh  flesh  and  blood  shnnks  from  the  hoRii 

pass  I  ' 

Death  comes  to  thee,  not  as  he  vislteih        j 
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The  sick  tnan'i  bed,  pillow'd  with  weeping 

friends : 
O  no  !  nor  yet  as  on  the  battlers  field 
lie  meets  tlic  blood- warm*d  soldier  in  his 

mail, 
Greeting  him   proudly.—- Thou  must  bend 

tliy  neck. 
This  nccic  round  which  mine  arms  now  cir- 
cled close 
Do  feci  the  loving  warmth  of  vouthful  life : 
Thou  must  beneath  the  strolce— O  horrid  1 

horrid  I 
**  Bayncr  (supporting  her  from  sinking  to 
the  ground). 
My  dear  Elizabeth,  my  most  belov'd  I 
Thou  art  affrighted  with  a  horrid  picture 
Bv  thine  own  fancy  trac'd  ;  look  not  "upon  it: 
All  is  not  dreadful  in  the  actual  proof 
Which   on  the    approach   frowns    darkly. 

Rouse  thy  spirit  j 
And  be  not  unto  roe  at  this  dark  push 
My  heaviest  let  j  thou  who  shoujd'st  be  my 

stay.  (She  groans  htavihj.) 

What  means  that  heavy  groan  ?  Til  speak  its 

meaning, 
And  say,  that  thou  to  nature's  weakness  hast 
Tile  trioute  paid,  and  now  wilt  rouse  thyself 
To  meet  wiin  noble  firmness  what  perforce 
Must  be ;  and  to  a-ltVrn  and  luckless  man. 
Who  holds  in  this  wide  world  but  thou  alone. 
Prove  a  firm,  gcn'rous,  and  heart-buoyant 

mate. 
In  the  dark  hour.    Do  I  not  speak  it  rightly  ? 
"  Eliz.  Thou  dost,  thou  dost!  if  nature's 

weakness  in  me 
Would  yield  to  the  keart's  will.** 

It  is  indeed  the  great  beauty  of  this 
piece,  that  it  exhibits  the  play  of  a  great 
variety  of  aiiectionsy  beaming,  as  it  were, 
from  different  points,  and  crossing  one 
another  in  all  directions.  We  must  not 
pass  by  the  animated  contest  between 
the  earnest  pleadings  of  ardent  love,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  strong  throes  of 
maternal  affi?ctipn  on  the  other,  in  the 
passage  where  Elizabeth  presses  the 
countess  Zaterloo  to  save  the  life  of  Ray- 
ner,  by  persuading  her  son,  who  lies 
dangerously  wounded,  to  confess  himself 
the  murderen 

5 

'*  Countess  naterloo.  Cease,  cease !  unlock 

tliy  hold :  embrace  me  not ! 
Has  he  (or  whom  thou  plcad'st  from  out  o* 

thyself 
Reccxv'd  his  being?  press'd  with  infant  lips 
Thy  yeamins;  bosomiV  smiled  upon  thy  kn«c8, 
And'blcss'd  thine  car  with  his  first  voice  of 

words  ? 
Away,  away  1  despair  has  made  thee  mad. 
That  thu*  thou  hang'st  upon  roc. 

••  UlizaLelh.  O  lie  for  whom  I  plead  is  to 

lu)'  soul 
Ijts  %0ttl :  is  to  my  fancy  its  bound  world. 
In  which  it  lives  and  moves  ;  all  else  beyond 
Uarkuess,  aumhilatiou«    O  have  (uty  ! 


For  well  thou  say*st,  despair  has  made  oK 

mad. 
*'  Count  Zaterloo.    Let  go,   let  go  I  thou 

with  a  tigress  striv'si, 
Defending  her  My*d  whelp :  I  have  no  pity: 
Heaven  will  have  pity  on  thee  1  let  me  go ; 
Unlock  thy  desp'rate'  hold.** 

Rayner's  soliloquy  in  prison  has  great 
merit:  it  suits  a  man  who  thinks  and 
feels ;  it  is  too  long  for  transcription, 
but  we  will  give  the  reflections  of  Hardi- 
brand,  on  the  first  view  of  the  prison ;  re- 
flections which  a  walk  through  any  of 
our  great  towns  might  suggest. 

"  Ilardibrand.   Gloomy  enough,  gloomy 

enough  in  faith ! 
Ah  !  what  a  wond'rous  mass  of  dreary  walls. 
Whose  frc^wning  sides  arc  reft  in  narrow 

slips 
As  I  have  seen  full  oft  some  sea-worn  cliff, 
Pierc'd  with  the  murky  holes  of  savage  birds. 
Ah !  here  the  birds  within  arc  clipt  o'  wing. 
And  cannot  fly  away.'* 

It  is  not  sufiiciently  clear,  whether 
Rayner  receives  an  acquittal  or  a  pardon. 
In  our  country  we  believe  he  would  have 
had  occasion  for  the  latter.  ITiis  piece 
has,  after  the  model  of  the  old  plays,  an 
intermixture  of  comic  scenes,  which  are 
^iven  in  prose.  It  has  no  relation  to 
time  or  place,  except  that  the  scene  is 
said  to  lie  in  Germany,  near  the  frontiers 
of  Poland  and  Silesia.  On  the  whole, 
we  consider  it  as  both  interesting  and 
amusing,  though  not  so  high  in  the  scale 
of  merit  as  the  next  tragedy,  entitled, 
Constantme  Paliologus* 

The  fall  of  a  great  empire  must  be  al- 
lowcil  to  be  a  noble  subject  for  tragedy- 
The  Greek  empire,  it  is  true,  was  nar- 
rowed almost  to  the  walls  of  its  capital 
before  it  was  finally  annihilated  by  the 
T6rks  ;  still,  all  th^  splendid  ideas  which 
had  belonged  to  the  more  prosperous 
periods  of  its  history  were  indissolubly 
connected  with  what  remained  of  it :  and 
Constantinople  itself,  full  of  people,  of 
wealth,  of  stately  buildings,  palaces,  li- 
braries, and  churches,  presented  a  priic 
worthy  the  contention  of  rival  nations. 
The  subject  pf  this  play,  the  author 
tells  us,  was  strongly  suggested  to  her 
mind  on  reading  Gibbon's  account  of  the 
resistance  of  Constantine  and  his  faithfol 
band  of  friends,  who  devoted  themselves 
with  him  to  almost  inevitable  death :  the 
time  is  limited  to  the  last  days  of  the 
siege,  and  the  tragedy  keeps  closely  to 
the  truth  of  history,  except  in  the  intro- 
duction of  a  fe^r  characters  aad  incideou 
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necessary  to  give  yarietf,  and  fill  up  the 
grand  outline  of  the  piece:  this  gives  it 
an  interest  which  fiction  alone  cannot 
communicate.      It  is  full  of  beauties, 
hoth  of  description  and  sentiment ;  but 
the  most  shining  part  is  the  character  of 
*  Constantine  himself.     In  him  the  author 
has  delineated  a  mail,  by  nature  ami- 
able, domestic,  and  unambitious  ;  by  cir- 
cumstances alone  lifted  into  a  hero ;  a 
prince  brought  up  in  the  purple  and  the 
soft  luxury  of  an  eastern  palace,  rousing 
himself  at  the  approach  of  danger,  and 
fighting  at  the  head  of  his  faimful  fol- 
lowers ;  not  with  the  animating  hope  of 
victory,  nor  yet  with  the  sullen  desperate 
courage  of  despair,  but  with  the  steadi- 
ness of  fixed  principle.     His  magnani- 
mity is  fnixed  and  tempered  with  chris- 
tian meekness,  and  all  the  milder  affec- 
tions.    His  character  is  well  supported 
throughout,  and  rendered  truly  original 
by  that  tone  of  sentiment,  and  those  ten- 
der tints  of  feeling,  which  none  knows  so 
well  how  to  give  as  Miss  B^iillie.    The 
scene  with  his  friends  before  receiving 
the  sacrament,  and  that  with  his  wife, 
where  be  communicates  to  her  his  ap- 
prehensions, are  uncommonly  beautiful 
and  affecting.    Valeria,  the  empress,  a 
character  introduced  by  the  poet,  (for 
though  a  marriage  had  been  arranged 
for  Constantine,  it  never  took  place,  on 
account  of  the  trouble  he  was  involved 
in),   is  also  drawn   with    great  spirit, 
though  with  less  of  originality  than  her 
husband.     In  her  character,  which  is 
dignified,  high-spirited,  and  command- 
ing, the  poet  has  evidently  had  a  view, 
as  indeed  she  herself  informs  us,  to  the 
ca^t  of  talents'  of  our  best  actress;  and 
we  regret  that  the  public  have  not  been 
gratified  in  seeing  her  in  so  noble  a  part. 
The  next  prominent  character  is  that  of 
Mahomet.     It  Is  somewhat  more  thea- 
trical than  that  of  Constantine ;  but  they 
form  an  excellent  contrast,  and  history 
justifies  the  representing  him  haughty, 
cruel,  and  tyrannical  in  the  extreme.   I  he 
author  has  infused  a  contempt  of  his 
own   servile  troops,  and  an  esteem  for 
(hose  of  his  rival,  with  a  sufficient  sensi- 
bility to  generous  sentiments  to  feel  mor- 
tification, in  the  midst  of  his  success,  for 
tlie   want  of  that  attachment  which  is 
shewn  to  the  unfortunate  emperor.  "And 
Constantine  is  served  by  men  like  these,** 
isjjis  striking  exclamation.     His  charac- 
ter, though  savage,  is  irr  Jgularlv  streak- 
ed witli  greatness  of  mind.    The  otlaer 


characters  are,  Rodrlgo^  a  Genoese  naval 
commander,  rough  and  frank,  in  love 
with  the  timid  gentle  Ella ;  other  friends 
and  partisans  of  Constantine,  and  two 
Greeks,  agents  of  Mahomet.  Of  tliese, 
Justiniani  is  the  only  character  taken 
from  history  ;  and  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  play 
if  he  were  left  out.  His  character  is 
faintly  and  obscurely  drawn,  and  pro- 
duces no  effect  on  the  catastrophe  of  the 
play.  To  llie  subject  of  this  tragedy 
some  may  perhaps  make  it  an  objection, 
that  it  does  not  admit  of  the  change  of 
fortune  commonly  deemed  essential  to 
the  drama;  the  catastrophe  is  foreseen, 
and  the  incidents  which  fill  up  the  piece, 
the  mutiny,  the  conspiracy,  &c.  neither 
produce  nor  retard  it ;  but  this  does  not, 
m  our  opinion,  prevent  a  strong  interest 
from  bein^  excited.  Those  intricate  plots 
and  surprising  turns,  which  exercise  curi- 
osity, are  not  necessary;  are  sometimes 
even  unfriendly  to  sentiment,  and  the  as- 
pect of  a  great  and  terrible  event  seen  afar 
off,  gradually  approaching, and  at  length 
bursting  like  a  water-spout  in  inevitable 
ruin  over  the  heads  of  its  victims,  has 
something  in  it  more  awfully  sublime 
and  affecting.  To  point  out  the  beauties 
of  this  piece  would  be  to  transcribe  the 
greatest  part  of  it.  The  preparations  of 
Mahomet,  and  tlie  weakness  of  the  city, 
are  thus  pointed  out  in  the  first  opening 
of  the  piece. 

•*  Martlion.   Wert  thou   not  there  when 
Mahomet*s  hncji^  cannon 
Open'd  its  brazen  mouth  and  st3oke  to  us  ? 
I!ow  brook*d  thine  ears  that  deep  tremendous 

sound  ? 
The  coasts  of  Asia  and  th'  Olympian  heights. 
Our  land-bcgirded  seas,  and  d^istimt  isles. 
Spoke  back  to  him  again,  in  his  own  voice, 
A  deep  and  surly  answer ;  buiour  city, 
This  last  imperial  seat  of  Koinan  groutncss: 
This  head  of  the  world,  this  superb  succes- 
sor 
Of  the  earth's  mistress,  where  so  many  Cic- 

sars 
In  proud  successive  lines  liave  held  theur 

sway, 
What  answer  sent  she  back  ?** 

In  tlie  first  act  news  is  brought  of  a 
mutiny;  Constantine,  in  preparing  to  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  danger,  is  withheld  by 
Valeria,  to  whom  he  shows  himself  some- 
what more  uxorious  than  becomes  his 
high  station;  but,  just  as  he  gives  up  the 
point*  Valeria,  in  whom  sentiments  of 
honour  are  only  second  to  her  anxiety 
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for  her  husb^^a  givt%  him  up  to  hi^  br^v^ 
foUowers : 

**  There,  there !  O  there!  thou  hast  no  other 
way." 

In  the  second  act,  Valeria  consults  a 
conjuror  on  the  issue  of  the  siege,  and  the 
fate  of  her  husband  ;  he  gives  her  a  fa- 
vourable, though  ambiguous  answer ;  her 
eagerness  and  agonizing  suspense  is  af* 
fecting, 

**  Again  thou  pauscst,  yet  more  terribly,—- 
Hast  thou  no  utterance  for  what  thousecst? 
O  God !  O  Ood  1  thou    loolc'st  upon  his 
deaihl" 


And  again, 


-  jN'e  heard  eooui^ih  ; 


I  would  not  look  upon  thine  eyes  again, 
And  in  my  fancy  shajt  thine  unseen  sights. 
For  all  that  e*er— " 

We  want,  however,  for  scenes  of  this 
kind,  something  of  more  dignified  super- 
stition ;  something  that  we  believe,  or 
have  believed,  or  th.U  w^as  held  sacred  at 
thfc  time.  They  should  be  grafted  upon 
some  mysterious  faith.  We  canr^ot  suf- 
ficiently sympathise  in  the  terrors  in- 
spired by  a  mere  conjuror.  Far  difi'erent 
is  the  case  in  the  affecting  scene  between 
the  emperor  and  the  gentle  Otho,  where 
the  human  passions  and  infirmities  are  so 
simply  and  beautifully  displayed. 

«<  W'ilt  thou  CO  also,  Othus? 

<•  Olhui,  Not  if  your  highness  docs  com- 
mand my  stay, 
*'  Constantine,  Ah,  gentle  friend  1  I  do  no 
more  command ! 
But  this  distresses  thee.  Well,  g;en>ou8  man, 
Thou  art  commanded,     (Pointing  to  a  scat, 
and  ikeu  both  sit  J 
Here,  by  thy  friendly  »ide, 
ril  give  my  heart  a  little  breathing  s^iace ; 
For  oh !  the  gcnVous  love  of  uicse  brave 

men, 
Holding  thus  nobly  to  my  sinking  fate, 
presses  it  sorely. 

ftom  thee  nor  from  myself  can  I  conceal 
The  hojjeless  state  in  which  I  am  beuct. 
•  IS'o  foreign  prince  a  brpther^s  hand  extends 
In  this  mine  hour  of  need  I  no  christian 
state 
,    Sends  forth  its  zealous  armies  to  defend 
This  ourbegirdcd  cross  :  within  our  xvalls, 
Tho'  with  tTr  addition  of  our  I;^ter  friends, 
J  cannot  number  soldiers  ev'n  sufficient 
To  hold  a  petty  town  'gain>t  such  vast  odds. 
I  needa  muht  smile  and  wear  a  brow  of  hope, 
But  with  thte,  gentle  Othus,  I  put  off 
^»\ll  form  and  seeming ;  I  am  wiiat  I  am, 
A  weak  and  heart-rent  man.— Wilt  thoa  for- 
give nic  ? 
For  I  iu  truth  must  weep," 


In  tht  same  stram  is  the  followijig,  im- 
mediately before  receiving  the  sacra- 
ment (an  historical  fact)  in  the  church 
of  Saint  Sophia. 

"  Con^tarUine.   My  friends,  there  greatly 
presses  on  my  heart 
Somewhat  Tvc  much  desir  d  to  lay  to  you. 
If  a  full  heart  will  grant  me  so  much  vqke. 
"  Oihus.  Then  speak  it,  royal  site*  we  all 
attend 
With  ears  of  love  and  most  profound-respect. 
<*  Constantine.    Thus  stationed  on  a  dark 
and  awful  verge. 
In  company  with  you,  my  noble  friends, 
I  have  desired,  in  this  solemn  act. 
To  make  my  peace  with  God.    But,  on  ray 

soul. 
If  any  un forgiven  wrong  to  man 
Yet  rests,  how  shall  I  lift  my  hands  to  him 
Who  has  made  all  men,  and  who  cares  for 

all. 
As  children  of  one  grand   and  wond'rous 

house, 
W^herein  the  mightiest  monarch  of  the  eardi 
Holds  but  a  little  nook  ? 
I  have  been  one,  plac'd  on  a  giddy  height 
Of  seeming  greatness,  therefore  liable. 
In  nature's  poor  infirmity,  to  acts 
Of  blind  and   foolibh  pride.     I  have  been 

one 
In  much  real  feebleness,  upheld,  defended, 
By  voluntary  aid  and  gen'rous  zeal 
Of  valiant  stVanjjers  owing  me  no  service, 
And  therefore  hable,  in  the  mind's  weakness. 
Its  saddest  weakness,  to  ungrateful  ihoughu 
Tinctur'd  with  jealousy.    If  towards  you. 
My  noble  friends,  I  have  contracted  guilt, 
I  trust— 1  know — I  beg— What  shall  I  say? 
Your  gcn'rous  hearts  to  all  your  deeds  of 

love 
Will  add  a  last  forgiveness. 
••  Cthus,   O  no,  most  royal  Constantiw.' 
to  us 
And  to  all  men  thou'st  ever  \xorthy  been, 
Noble  and  gracious  \  patdon  tt  oiur  hands 
Thou  needest  none, 

••  Ommg,    O  no,  thou  needest nonel 
As  we  to  tbce  have  faithful  followers  becQ, 
Thou'st  ever  been  to  us  a  gen'rous  lord. 
•«  Constantine.    Your  loye  would  make  it 
so :  would  that,  indeed, 
A  voice  within  nie  seal'd  its  fair  report! 
Alas  I  it  doth  not  j  therefore  now  indolg* 

me. 
If  there  be  one  amongst  you,  unto  whom. 
With  dark  forbidding  Iwow,  in  a  stem  mo- 
ment, ,       1-  J 
Tve  gi\en  ungenerous  paui ;  one  whose  kioa 

service 
I  have  with  foolish  and  capricious  humours 
More  irksome  mad^  one  whose  frank  open- 
ness. 
Of  manly  love,  offerM  to  me  as  man. 
In  gen'rous  confidence,  with  hcarUess  pn<w 
1  coldly  have  repdld  j  yea,  if  there  be 
One  of  you  all  that  ever  from  ray  presence 
1  have  with  sadden'd  heart  unkindly  «»^« 
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There,  in  meek  repenUnee,  of  him  crave 

A  brother's  hand,  m  loknn  of  forgiveness. 

And  be  it  in  true  charity  stretched  forth^ 

As  to  a  man  of  much  infirmity. 

Who  has  with  many  trials  been  beset. 

Wounding  oft-limcs  in  bitterness  of  soul 

Tlie  love  he  would  have  honoured. 

What  f  is  there  none  that  will  to  me  hold 
out 

TThe  palm  of  charity  ? 

Then  I'll  embrace  ye  all,  and,  with  eas^d 
heart. 

Believe  myself  forgiven.  (Eml racing  them 
all  as  they  crowd  affectionately  to 
him,  and  coming  last  to  Rodrigo.) 

And  thou,   my  bold   nodrigo,  who^  canst 
brave 

The  tempests  when  they  rage,  and  onward 
bear, 

"With  the  opposed  strength  of  towering  naviea 

Bbck*ning  before  thee,  com'st  thou  to  my 
breast 

In  soft  forgiving  love?  I  know  thou  dost- 
"  Rodrigo,    Ay,  in  that  love  that  would 
forgive  to  thee 

The  sum  of  all  thy  sins,  tho*  multiplied 

Ten  thousand  thousand  fold.-^ 

That  would  do  in  thy  service — O  cursed  li- 
mit! 

That  there  should  be  what  to  man^s  sinew'd 
strength. 

In  all  the  burning  zeal  of  righteous  boldness. 

Impossible  is.      (Clenching  his  hand:(  vehe- 

mently,) 
*'  Othus  (to  Rodrigo).    Cease !  dost  thou 

not  respect  these  holy  walls? 
*•  Rodrigo,  I  do  respect  tiiem,  Othus';  ne'er 
a  head. 

Shorn  to  ^he  scalp,  doth  bow  itself  more  hum- 
bly 

fiefore  heaven's  throne  than  mine,  albeit  in 
truth 

My  words  un«eeinly  are. 

**  Constatttine,    Come  to  my  heart,  my 
friend  ?  He  reigns  above 

Who  will  forgive  us  both.  (Embracer  Ro- 
drigo, find  then  observing  Heugho, 
who  has  stood  behind,  not  presuming 
to  approach  him  with  the  rest,) 

But  there  is  one  who  stands  from  me  aloof 

With  modest  backwardness,  unto  whose  cha- 
rity 

I  must  be  debtor  also.    Worthy  Heueho, 

Since  earliest  youth  I  from  thy  friendly  hand 

Have  daily  kindly  olhces  received, 

ProfTer'd  with  love,  exceeding  far  all  duty 

Belonging  to  thy  state}  Yel»  ncertlieless, 

I  once,  in  a  most.vile  ana  fretful  mood. 

Vex  d  with  pross'd  things,  thiiic  honour'd  age 
forgot. 
•*  JJcugko,    Oh,  say  not  so,  my  dear  and 
royal  mazier. 

It  breaks' my  heart  that  you  should  still  re- 
mcnifH^r. 
*'  ConstHutine,    Well,   well,  be  not  thus 
mov'd,  my  worthy  Hcugho, 

I  know  T  nm  forgiven ;  but  lay  thy  hand. 

Thine  aged  hand,  upon  tliy  master's  head, 


And  give  him  a  last  blessing.    Thou  art  now 
Like  to  an  ancient  father  with  us  grown. 
And  my  heart  says  that  it  will  do  me  good." 

In  the  parting  icenc  between  the  em- 
peror and  empress,  the  inability  of  the 
flatter  to  conceive  it  possible  that  any  one 
should  become  her  lord  and  husband  but 
Constantine,  and  her  answer,  **  Will  he 
wed  the  dead  P'  are  fine  touches  of  nature 
and  pathos. 

•*  Falcria,  Ay,  but  on  surer  words  I  rest 
my  faiih  ! 
For  I  did  bid  him  onward  cast  his  eye 
Into  time's  reach,  and  say,  who  of  this  city, 
After  the  course  of  twelve  revolving  moons. 
Should  be  thusovVcign  lord  \  and  ne  replied^ 
In  plain  and  simple  words,  thy  lord  and  hus- 
baud. 
*'  Constautine.  And  nam'd  he  Cons  tan  line? 
*•  Valeria.    What  other  name  but  that  of 
Con?  tan  tine 
Could  to  these  apjKjllations  be  conjoined? 
lliou  tumest  from  me  with  perjurbed  looks : 
Thou  shah  not  turn  away:  tell  me  I  O,  tell 

me! 
What  sudden  thought  is  this  that  troubJet 
tliec? 

(CatcJung  hold  </  him  eagerly  as  A« 
turns  from  her.) 
**  Comtantiiie.    Atk  not  \  O,  do  not  ask  I 
'tis  passed  already, 
As  shoou  a  glaring  meteor  'thwart  the  night, 
Frightful  but  hasty. 

**  Valeria*  Thou  must  tell  it  me. 
*'  Constaniine.  Distract  me  not. 
"  Valeria.  Nay,  nay,  but  thou  must  tell  me. 
What  other  name  but  that  of  Constantine 
Could  to  my  lord  and  husband  joined  be  ? 
Const anttne  (sinAing  dutcn  upon  a  chair 
quite  occrcoMC,  and  covering  hisj'ace 
tcith  his  hands  as  he  speaks  with  a 
quick  prrturhed  voice*) 
Mahomet !  Mahomet  I 
(Valeria  stcpi  back  from  him,  Mding  up 
her  hands  in  amazemeuii  theuke» 
qj'ier  a  pause,  looking  up  to  her  if^t^A 
a  self-upbraiding  eye.) 
I  have  offended  in  this  very  hour 
When  my  press'd  soul  sigh*d  for  that  loving 

peace 
M'hich  in  its  earthly  close  the  soul  desires, 
I  have  oAended. 

•«  Valeria*    Yea,  thou  hast  offended. 
All  th^  of&pces  ihou  hast  ever  done  me 
Are  in  liiis  fell  and  cruel  stroke  compris'd'; 
And  any  other  stroke  conipqr'4  to  this. 
Had  faU'n  upon  uie  lightly. 

'*  Comtatitine.  It  was  a  thought  l-ha^  hasted 
fast  away, 
And  came  unbidden.  (Going  up  to  her  pent* 
tently.) 
**  Valeria  (turning  away  in  avgcr), 
Thprc  is  no  thought  doth  ever  oross  the 
mind 
Till  some  preceding  kindred  uenliment 
liath  made  a  patli-way  for  it. 
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*'  Cfinxfnniine.  Yei,  my  Valeria,  thou  in- 
deed sav'st  true; 
But  turn  not  from  me  anq;rily.     My  mind, 
pre  now,  consider'd  has  the  character, 
The  faith,  the  power  of  MahoaieU— rFrovvn 

not. — 
Valeria  thou  art  fair.-r-Nav,  do  not  frown ! 
*•  Materia.,  What  dost  thou  say?  hast  thou 
until  this  moment 
Beserv"d  for  mc  this  base  degrading  ■    .- '»■.■!■ 

No: 
Torn  and  defaced  hy  every  halted  form 
Of  outward  grace !  it  is  our  curse,  our  shame  ! 
(Tearing  her  hair  violently.) 
.**  Const antine,   O  be  hot  thus ! — forgive  a 
hasiy  thought! 
Think  hovv  a  doating  husband  is  distnicted. 
Who  knows  too  well  a  lawless  victor's  power. 
**  yaleria.    What  is  hii  pow'r?  it  nought 

regardeth  me. 
**  Cottslaniine.  Alas !  th^  froi;v'n»  of  a  de- 
testing bride 
peter  him  not-! 

"  f^aieria  (smiling  contemptuously).    But 
will  he  wed  the  dead  ?" 

In  the  iifiK  act  the  general  assault  i$ 
iven  ;  Constantine  dies,  bravely  fight- 
iig  in  the  midst  of  his  friends,  and  Va- 
leria, after  lamenting  with  her  attend- 
ants, stabs  herself  in  an  interview  with 
Mahomet,  having  previously  gained  his 
permission  to  be  buried  in  the  same  grave 
vrith  her  husband.  Her  part  is  sup* 
ported  throughout  with  great  dignity  ; 
but  perhaps  her  grief  is  too  fluent  for 
grief  so  deep,  particularly  in  the  speech 
jwhere  she  repeats,  it  teas  a  nohk  head — it 
m>as  a  gtniU  head — it  wfts  a  crowned  head, 
'This  language  is  too  set,  and  has  too 
inuch  of  point  in  it  for  the  occasion.  In- 
jdeed  the  dying  scenes  would  bear  short- 
ening. There  are  many  circumstances 
and  incidents  which  we  have  not  noticed. 
In  the  episode  of  Othoric,  the  Hunga- 
rian chief,  the,  author  has  borrowed,  with 
crood  effect,  ^  stratagem  said  to  hav^ 
peen  m,xde  ]ise  of  to  escape  the  tortures 
of  the  Indian  savages.  Among  particular 
passages  of  great  beauty,  we  cannot  pass 
by  the  following,  where  Mahomet  is 
traversing  the  camp  disguised  the  night 
before  the  assault*  and  hearing  a  pon- 
fused,  murmuring  noise,  and  being  told 
It  is  the  mighty  hum  of  the  vast  capital 
vhich  is  $0  near  himy^^^cl^ms* 

* '  Mahomet  (eagerly) .     A nd  fcl  pe  listc^n 
too !  I  love  the  sound  1 
I^ike  the  last  whispers  of  a  dying  enen^y 
It  comes  to  my  j)ltas''d  ear.       "  (Listetiing.J 
^pent  art  t)ioU|  proud  imperial  queen  of  na- 
tions', 
And  thy  last  accents  am  upon  the  wind, 
^f  l^uu  Hast  but  one  voice  more  to  utter  i  bn^ 


I/)nd,  frantic,  terrible,  and  then  art  thou 
Amongst  the  nations  heard  no  more,    list! 

iisi! 
I  like  it  well !  the  lion  hears  afar 
Th'  approaching  prey,  and  shakes  his  bristling 

mane. 
And  lashes  with  his  tail  his  tawny  sides, 
And  80  hear  I  the  city's  nightly  sound.'* 

The  Joy  inspired  by  the  love  of  life; 
th«  tenaciousncss  with  which  the  ciu- 
zens  cling  to  it,  when  Mahomet  gives 
orders  to  stop  the  slaughter,  notwidb- 
standing  the  horrors  of  their  situation,  is 
a  perfectly  origin^  idea* 

"  Officer-  Yes,  maid,  such  sights  of  blood  I 
such  sights  of  nature! 
In  expectation  of  their  horrid  fate. 
Widows,  and  childless  parents,  and  lon^ 

dames. 
Sat  by  their  unwept  dead  with  fixed  g»ze» 
Iji  horrible  stillness. 

But  when  the  voice  of  ^ce  was  heard  aloud, 
So  strongly  stirrM  withni  their  roused  souls 
The  love  of  life,  that,  ^xei\  amidst  those  hor- 
rors, 
A  joy  was  seen— joy  hateful  and  unlovely. 
I  saw  an  aged  man  rise  from  an  heap 
Of  grizly  dead,  whereon,  new  murdered,  lajp 
His  sons  and  grandsons,  yea,  the  very  babe, 
Whose  cradlo  he  had  rock'd  with  palsie^ 

hands. 
And  shake  his  gr»y  locks  at  the  sound  of  Fife 
With  animation  Wild  and  horrible. 
I  saw  a  mother  with  her  murdcr'd  infant 
Still  in  her  arms  fast  lock*d,  spring  from  thf 

ground — 
No,  no !  I  saw  it  not !  I  saw  it  not ! 
|t  was  4  hideous  fancy  of  my  mind  ; 
I  have  not  seen  it." 

It  is  impossible  to  quit  the  play  with- 
out remarking  the  exquisite  beauties  of 
the  similies,  which  are  very  numerous 
and  many  quite  new,  as  the  followmg : 

"  Thou  sweetest  thing,'*  RodrigosaystoEIa, 
<<  That  e*er  did  fij(  itslightiv  fibred  spiays 
To  the  rude  rock,  ah  wouldst  thou  ding  to 
me?" 

Qr  this,  in  giving  the  character  of 
Constsmtin^. 

♦'  One  thou'lt  see. 
Whose  manly  faculties,  beset  with  gifts 
Of  gentler  ^ce,  and  soft  domestic  habits, 
And  kindliest    feelings,   h^ve   widiin  him 

grown 
Like  a  voung  forest-tree,  beset  and  *tanffled. 
And  almost  hid  with   sweet    incumVriag 

shrubs ; 
That,  till  the  rude  blast  rends  diis  dosfriog 

rolic, 
Its  goodly  hardy  stcqi  to  the  fail  light 
piscovers  not./* 
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We  ^11  only  quote  one  more. 

**  Silent  shall  be  the  march :  nor  drura» 

nor  trump, 
Nor  clash  of  arms,«hall  to  the  watchful  foe 
Our  near  approach  betray  ;  silent  and  soft. 
As  the  paras  velvet  foot  on  l^ibya's  sands » 
Slow  stealtnic  with  crouched  shoulders  on  her 

prey." 

Ridinger  or  Stnbbs  could  not  improve 
the  picture.  On  the  whole,  we  look  on 
Constancine  as  one  of  the  best  phys  with 
which  Miss  Baillie  has  yet  obliged  the 
public.  Ethwald  may  dispute  with  it 
the  palm  of  genius ;  but  that  play,  be- 
sides having  in  some  parts  too  brown  a 
shade  of  horrors,  is,  in  its  present  state  at 
least,  little  adapted  to  the  stage  ;  whereas 
we  do  not  see  in  Constantine  any  thing 
but  the  frivolity  of  our  own  taste,  that 
forbids  the  representation ;  but,  as  that 
representation  is  always,  to  an  author,  so 
uncertain,  we  would  earnestly  advise 
Miss  Baillie  never  to  sacrifice  her  own 
judgment  to  the  prospect  of  it.  We  say 
this,  because  in  her  ingenuous  preface 
she  speaks  of  havinjg  hpt  hack  nubai  U 
^vouldhe  no*uf  imposxtbie  to  replace ^  and  weal" 
vied  the  interest  of  her  tragedy^  by  attending 
too  much  to  magnificence  and  show*  This  is 
the  more  to  be  Umented,  as  the  **  pride, 
pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious 
war"  can  never  be  adequately  represcjpt- 
cd  by  the  utmost  eflForts  of  ihefourberia 
della  scena :  nor  indeed  should  it  be  aimed 
at,  except  in  pieces  where  the  spectacle,  as 
tjie  French  call  it,  is  the  chief  object. 
We  hope  Miss  Baillie  will  continue  to 
furnish  us  with  plays  that  will  ^tand  the 
test  of  closet  reading  ;  and  whichy  if  they 
are  not  acted  in  one  veneration,  may  be 
brought  out  with  undiminished  lustre  in 
|))e  next.    Nor  can  we  helj)  thinking  it  a 


degradation  in  authors  to  write  with  a 
view  to  particular  actors.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  the  business  of  actors  to  suit 
themselves  to  what  people  of  genius 
write.  The  parts  least  entitled  to  praise 
are  what  belong  to  Marthon  and  Petro- 
nius ;  their  characters  excite  no  int^est* 
and  their  treachery  fkroduces  no  effect. 
Whether,  instead  of  it,  the  author  could 
have  taken  any  notice  of  the  religious 
factions  which  had  so  great  a  share  in 
overturning  the  empire,  we  submit  with  . 
deference  to  her  judgment.  The  lan- 
guage of  this  play,  as  in  all  Miss  Baillie's 
other  tragedies,  is  highly  rich,  figurative, 
and  poetic,  but  here  and  there  sprinkled 
with  words  that  are  quaint  or  antiqua- 
ted, or  harsh  with  elisions,  as  the  word 
grumly  in  the  fine  description  of  the  swell 
of  the  river  in  Rayner,  tlie  phrase 
**  good-boy  rules,"  or  as  the  following 
line, 
♦•  Did  in  the  teeth  o*  th'  enemy's  fiercest  fire.** 

These  indeed  are  mere  specks,  and 
we  only  notice  them  from  the  desire  of 
rendering  perfect  what  is  already  excd« 
lent.  In  the  descriptive  parts,  the  ca* 
dence  is  not  always  equal  to  the  richness 
of  the  poetry  :  sometimes  it  is,  and  then 
the  effect  is  complete-  The  finest  pas- 
sages of  Shakspeare,  either  of  sentiment 
or  description,  will  be  found  to  owe 
much  to  cadence.  Having  mentioned 
our  great  dramatist^  we  take  our  leave  of 
the  present  publication,  knowing  no 
name  among  the  present  or  last  genenu> 
tion  of  authors  so  worthy  to  keep  com- 
pany with  his  as  that  of  Miss  Baillie^  in 
tragedy.  Of  the  comedy,  which  is  slid  in 
between  these  two  pieces,  the  author 
speaks  very  modestly ;  and  we,  from  rc« 
spect  to  her»  shall  speak  not  at  aU. 
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THE  works  noticed  in  the  present  chapter  are  very  various,  both  in  their  sub- 
jects and  degrees  of  merit*  One  or  two  of  them,  indeed,  might  perhaps  with  greater 
propriety  have  been  included  in  the  preceding  divisions  of  our  volume:  this  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  the  pamphlet  entitled  No  Slaves  no  Sugar^  which,  having 
been  by  accident  overlooked  till  the  chapter  containing  the  political  articles  was 
printed,  we  liave  cliosen  to  introduce  here  somewhat  out  of  place,  rather  thap  omit 
altogether.  The  Transactions  of  the  Missionary  Society^  like  the  Lettres  Edifiantes  of 
the  Jesuits,  are  directed  to  so  many  interesting  objects,  besides  the  proper  business 
of  the  mission,  as  scarcely  to  be  ranked  under  the  head  of  ecclesiastical  history ;  we 
have  therefore  thought  it  better,  on  the  whole,  to  remove  them  to  their  present 
situation.  The  Celtic  Researches  are  highly  creditable  to  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of 
their  author;  and  if,  from  the  obscurity  and  peculiar  difiicukies  of  his  subject,  be 
sjiould  fail  to  secure  the  perfect  conviction  of  his  readers,  yet  it  must  be  allowed 
that  he  has  dexterously  obviated  objections,  and  has  produced  a  very  curious  and 
interesting  work.  Mr.  Witherby  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  good  intentions,  in  call- 
ing the  public  attention  to  the  state  of  the  Jews,  Dr.  Scott  has  published  a  respect- 
able  volume  of  essays ;  and  Dr,  Drake  has  furnished  an  elegant  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  year  in  tlie  third  part  of  his  «  Literary  Hours,** 


Art.  I. 


jin  Attempt  to  remove  Prejudices  eonceming  the  Jevflsh  Nmtion^  hy  ^vay  rf,  JDU* 
logue,    ifjr  Thomas  WiTRJBs BY.     rart  L   8vo.  pp.Sll. 

IT  is  of  more  use  to  attack  the  preju-  at  the  expence  of  the  unfortunate  and 

dices  of  the  magistrate  than  the  preju-  meritorious  founders  of  our  interior  traf- 

dtces  of  the  people.     Opinions  descend  fie. 

progressively.   Humanize  the  ruler,  and        Under  Henry  III.  the  Jews  again  suf- 

the  subjects  will  become  tolerant.    The  fered  detestable   oppressions :  but  this 

long  black  catalogue  of  wrongs  which  king  seems  to  have  been  willing  to  sell 

the    Jews    have  suffered,  may  almost  them  a  costly  toleration.    The  barons, 

wholly  be  traced  back  to  the  rapacity  of  on  the  contrary,  encouraged  a  heinous 

the  sovereign  classes  of  society,  who  en-  outcry ;  and,  when  they  entered  Lon- 

couraged  the  mob  to  hoot  while  they  don,  in  1262,  began  with  a  massacre  of 

plundered.  seven  hundred  Jews  at  once,  by  the  sei- 

Richard  Lion-heart  was  a  robber  of  zure  of  whose  property  they  provided 

this  kind.    Being  in  want  of  money  to  fit  resources  for  their  rebellious  soldiery. 
out  his  crusade  against  Saladin,  he  sent        Edward  I.  in  the  year  1290,  confiscate! 

about  pc  pular  preachers,  roaming  saintsy  the  real  estates  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as 

as  they  were  called,  who,  while  they  ga-  their  personal  property,  and  procured 

thered   up  recruits   for  the  holy  war,  from  his  parliament  an  edict  of  expulsion 

aroused  the  multitude  against  the  Jews,  against  them.    About  sixteen  thousand 

Their  houses  were  systematically  rifled  persons  were  thus  stripped  of  the  fruits 

by  the  emissaries  of  the  religious  king  :  of  their  patient  and  useful  industry,  and 

at  Stamford  fair,  especially,  a  vast  booty  were  barbarously  sent  to  starvcupon  th^ 

of  money  and  goods  was  thus  collected,  continent. 
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Saint  Bernard  of  Burgundy  is  honour- 
ably distinguished  among  the  preachers 
of  crusadesy  for  having  disadvised  and 
thwarted  the  then  fashionable  persecu- 
tion, phindery«and  proscription  of  the 
Jews. 

We  lament  such  proceedings  very  will- 
ingly now-a-days:  but  we  lake  no  steps 
towards  atonement.  Why  have  not  the 
Jews  the  same  political  protection  as 
other  biblical  .sects  ?  Why  should  he, 
whose  canon  of  scripture  does  not  reach 
below  Malachi,  be  worse  off»  than  he  who 
admits  also  the  Apocalypse?  tf,  to  re- 
ceive the  greatest  number  of  books  as 
canonical)  be  the  criterion  of  merit)  why 
not  prefer  the  papist^  who  has  no  apo- 
crypha at  all  ? 

The  Jews  have  some  usages  which  in- 
terfere with  sociability,  and  which  are 
necessarily  an  impediment  to  that  neigh- 
bourly intercourse  with  christians,  which 
vrould  tend  to  efface  reciprocal  preju- 
dices. Such  are  dieir  notions  about  diet. 
In  early  and  ignorant  communities,  it  is 
expedient  to  teach  the  essential  arts  of 
life  in  the  laws.  Thus  we  have  statutes 
"which  direct  how  to  brew,  and  how  to 
tan,  and  which  render  criminal  a  depar- 
ture from  the  national  recipe ;  we  have 
also  laws  ajbout  fish  and  butcher's  meat, 
wliich  resist  th<?  sale  and  use  of  ^inwhole- 
some  food.  The  Jews  have  many  such 
laws  which  divide  animals  into  clean  and 
unclean ;  or,  as  the  words  ought  to  be 
rendered,  into  wholesome  and  unwhole- 
some, lite  huge  red  hog  of  the  Eu- 
phrates is  justly  classed  among  the  un- 
wholesome animals.  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians are  both  commanded  to  abstain 
from  meats  offered  to  idols,  from  things 
strangled,  and  from  blood.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  the  Jewish  method 
of  killing  animals  can  more  completely 
evacuate  the  blood  than  the  Christian 
method.  The  Jews  wish  to  keep  their 
sabbath  on  the  seventh  day;  but,  since 
the  alteration  of  the  calendar,  they  in 
fact  keep  it  wrong,  on  a  fourth  day,  and 
might  as  well  keep  it  on  a  Sunday. 
Most  of  these  commandments  are  plainly 
limited  to  Jews  resident  within  the  pro- 
mised land. 

The  Jews  encourage,  among  their  chil- 
dren, a  predilection  for  some  occupa- 
tions, whicK  are  necessarily  held  in  dis- 
repute ;  such  as  pedlary,  frippery,  pawn- 
broking,  and  usury.  A  pedlar  will  al- 
ways appear  to  be  a  cheat,  because  he 
inust  always  charge  higher  than  a  sta- 
$f0fiary  shopkeeper.     In  addition  to  tl^e 


regular  profit  of  the  retailer,  he  must  be 
paid  for  the  porterage  of  his  wares  from 
door  to  door,  and  for  the  time  lost  in 
fruitless  applications.  Not  expecting  to 
see  the  same  customer  twice,  the  pedlar 
has  but  a  faint  interest  in  the  good  opi- 
nion or  pood  will  of  his  chap;  and  of 
course  is  likely  to  make  a  rapacious  bar- 
gain with  the  less  compunction.  Frip- 
pery  will  always  be  held  somewhat  of- 
fensive. The  man,  who  sells  his  cast-off 
clothes  instead  of  giving  them  away,  is 
ashamed  of  the  avarice  or  penury  which 
that  implies :  he  dislikes,  therefore,  to 
see  his  fiij>pcrev,  uhich  r^eminds  him  of 
his  meanness.  Tlie  man,  who  buys  cast- 
off  clothes  instead  of  new  ones,  is  also 
ashamed  of  the  want  of  neatness,  or  of 
money,  or  of  honest  acquiescence  in  his  • 
condition,  wliich  this  plan  of  diessing 
implies :  he  too  dislikes  the  reminisceuct:s 
excited  by  the  presence  of  his  fripperer. 
The  fripperer,  therefore,  must  skulk  into 
alleys,  and  be  disowned  by  his  cus- 
tomers. Pawn-broking  is  regulated  by 
law ;  it  is  often  an  honest  and  useful  em- 
ployment, and  mic^ht  be  a  most  humane 
and  generous  occupation  :  but  it  can  ne- 
ver be  an  honourable  one.  A  sense  of 
shame  inevitably  haunts  the  man  who 
pledges  his  watch,  or  the  woman  who 
pawns  her  cloak,  to  relieve  the  neces- 
siiies  eren  of  a  sick  child.  A  pawn- 
broker is  grinned  to,  like  a  confessor  or 
a  family-surgeon,  because  he  knows  too 
much  to  make  his  enmity  indifferent ;  but 
there  is  no  counter-feeling  of  gratitude 
for  a  moral  or  corporeal  cure.  Usury  is 
odious :  not  merely  because  the  law- 
giver has  idly  made  it  a  crime ;  but  be- 
cause, in  all  cases  of  bankruptcy,  those 
persons,  who  have  received  exorbitant 
mterests  for  their  advances,  appear  to  be 
the  only  persons  benefited ;  and  that  at 
the  expence  of  numerous  and  more  scru* 
pulous  creditors :  so  that  usurers  pass 
for  the  cauws  of  rash  adventures,  which 
extend  their  mischief  to  the  crowd.  In 
all  these  branches  of  commerce,  and 
other  such  might  be  enumerated,  the 
nature  of  the  employment  tends  to  excite 
a  feeling  of  disgust,  which  is  improperly 
tranferred  to  the  Jewish  people,  because 
it  happens  that  they  frequently  exercise 
such  employments.  Tne  remedy  lies 
with  themselves— it  is  to  prefer  tlie  re» 
spectablc  lines  of  business. 

The  universities  of  this  country  are  not 
open  to  Jewish,  or  to  any  other  dis- 
sej^ters.  Subscription  to  the  thirty-nine 
articles  is  necessary  to  obtain  acc^s  to 
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the  Bodleian  librswy.  A  man  must  re- 
cord himself  a  Bucerist  to  get  an  apart- 
ment in  college,  and  the  use  of  its  im- 
plements of  learning.  But  there  are 
christian  schools,  where  the  admission  is 
encumbered  witli  no  derogatory  conces- 
lion,  with  no  breach  of  honour,  with  no 
claim  of  prerarication,  with  no  consci- 
entious scar,  with  no  moral  insult.  Into 
those  schools  surely  the  Jews  might  free- 
ly send  their  sons,  without  the  appre- 
hension of  their  being  reviled  as  deicides 
by  the  boys,  or  inveigled  by  the  master 
into  apostacy.  Early  habits  of  inter- 
course with  other  sects  would  speedily 
remove  what  there  may  be  of  unsocial  in 
the  present  Jewish  character.  The  me- 
dical profession  is  very  open  to  this  sect, 
and  of  yore  owed  to  it  much  of  its  dig- 
nity: by  educating  in  this  line  some 
young  Jews  at  Edinburgh,  some  literary 
representatives  of  the  sect  would  spring 
up»  who  could  reason  with  their  own 
people,  as  well  as  with  the  country,  about 
the  reformations  desirable. 

This  book  concerning  the  Jews  is  too 
thick,  and  too  theological ;  but  it  con- 
tains many  useful  passages  :  such  is  the 
following  fragment  of  dialogue  the  se- 
cond. 

**  In  like  manner,  every  person  in  trade  cal- 
culates his  risk  in  the  transaction,  and  affixes 
his  profit  in  proportion;  and,  aUhouph  the 
Jews,  in  ancient  times  especially^  were  Brand- 
ed as  extortioners,  I  apprehend  they  were  no 
moreentided  to  the  reproach  than  the  under- 
writer who  requires  fifty  per  cenL  premium, 
when  the  risk  of  a  total  loss  is  equal  to  the 
chance  of  safety ;  and  if  anjr  reproach  is  just- 
ly imputable,  it  should  be  imputed  to  those 
Jersons  who  made  the  risk  so  great.  The 
ews  were  not  permitted  to  follow  agricul- 
ture, or  any  of  those  employments  which  en- 
gage the  great  body  of^  tlic  people.  Their 
religion,  as  well  as  the  jealousy  of  govern- 
ment, prevented  them  :  for  who  would  em- 
ploy B  person  who  would  be  unable  to  work 
part  of  every  Friday,  and  the  whole  of  e%ery 
Saturday  -,  the  law  of  the  land  preventing  his 
making;  up  the  diflTcrcncc  on  Sunday  ?  Mer- 
chandize, therefore,  became  as  it  were  their 
natural  employment  5  and,  as  they  were  a 
people  remarka'^ble  for  their  abstinence  and 
frugality,  their  gaint)  of  course  accumulate, 
and  they  are  enabled  to  deal  in  money.  Now 
money,  like  every  other  commodity,  has  its 
fair  market  price,  its  trae  value,  and  this  value 
fluctuates  according  to  circumstances.  If 
money  is  scaree,  it  is  worth  more,  if  plenty, 
less.  The  legal  rate  of  interest  is  now  live  per 
cent.  Not  very  many  years  azo  it  was  six  per 
cent,  and  now  is  six  percent,  in  the  West  In- 
dies, and  much  more  in  the  East.  Such  was 
the  great  scarcity  of  money  in  thii  land  at  the 


period  to  which  we  refer,  that  great  advati* 
taG;e  was  apparently  made  by  the  Jews  of  their 
money.  It  was  called  exorbitant  interest.usur}*, 
and  extortion ;  and,  not  being  regulated  Sy 
any  statute  for  some  time,  was  fluctuating 
and  arbitrary  :  but  why  should  the  Jews  be 
reproached  for  it?  If  they  had  co!vn»ELLRD 
any  one  to  take  their  monies  at  a  great  init- 
rest,  they  might  justly  have  merited  rcprnach, 
but  every  one  was  free  to  take  it  on  those 
terms,  or  to  refuse  it.  We  have  no  gwxl 
ground  to  suppose  that  the  Jews  were  the 
only  persons  who  lent. money  at  interest. 
Does  It  appear  that  Christians  in  those  times 
were  content  with  less  interest  than  was  re- 
quired by  the  Jews?  If  they  had,  would  any 
Christian  have  been  such  an  ideot  as  to  bor- 
row of  a  Jew  at  a  large  interest,  when  he 
couUl  be  accommodated  by  his  fellow-Chris- 
tian at  a  smaller  interest  ?  You  justly  ob- 
served, that  if  you  were  to  have  reproached 
the  under-writers  for  not  insuring  your  ship, 
except  at  a  very  large  premium,'  that  vnn 
would  have  acted  the  part  of^  a  madman.  Whv 
should  not  the  Jews  have  had  the  fcame  prJ- 
vilcge  of  estimating  the  risk  theynn?TI»e 
mi* re  use  of  money  was  then  very  greudy 
more  than  it  is  at  present,  risk  out  of  the 
question.  If  there  were  hut  100  horses  in 
London,  could  you  expect  to  hire  one  for  a 
day  at  the  same  price  as  if  there  were  6000? 
so  it  is  with  money,  the  risk  of  losing  it 
out  of  the  question ;  hut  how  great  must  lia^e 
been  their  risk  of  losing  their  money  by  the 
poverty  of  those  to  whom  they' lent  it  ?'  this 
must  not  ha  forgotten  in  the  account :  you 
would  not  forget  it  if  you  made  out  the'ac- 
count.  If  you  sell  {cix'xt9f\j  money,  do  you 
not  content  yourself  with  less  profit  than  if 
you  trusted  the  buyer  for  twelve  months  ? 

**  Sudden.  Undoubtedly,  and  should  pot 
on  a  profit,  not  only  equal  to  the  twelve 
months'  interest,  but  equal  also  to  the  risk 
I  ran  of  the  loss  of  the  debt ;  this  difierence 
may  be  considered  as  the  premium  for  insur- 
ing the  payment  of  the  debt  at  tweivemonths. 

**  CauUous.  ,  Just  so.  Now  the  scarcity  nf 
money  beinc  considered,  in  those  ^mes  to 
which  we  refer,  and  the  risk  of  loss  of  prin- 
cipal also  taken  into  the  account,  together 
with  the  trouble  of  collecting,  the  same  being 
generally  lent  in  very  small  siiros,  I  an)  of 
opinion,  that  by  f^r  the  greatest  part  of  tltc 
calumny  against  them  is  groundless,  vexa- 
tious, and  frivolous;  and,  taking  the  other 
risks  they  run  into  tlie  account,  I  am  per- 
suaded there  is  not  a  banker  in  London,  or  an 
under-writer  at  Lloyd's,  who  would  be  con- 
tent to  run  such  risks  as  they  did  at  a  lest 
premium." 

Our  amhor  extends  his  notion  of  idola- 
try very  far :  idolatry  evidently  consists  in 
attributing  to  imagessupernatural power, 
in  endeavoitring  to  propitiate  the  fi;:'ire 
of  the  Virgin  at  Loretto,  in  preferer.re 
to  that  at  rcrugia,  or^^lhe  Moses  of  Mi- 
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chclagnolo  at  Rome,  rather  than  his  sta- 
tue  elsewhere.  To  bow  the  knee  at  the 
name  of  Jesus,  or  at  the  sight  of  his  pic- 
ture, or  his  statue,,  is  not  idolatry :  it 
matters  not  through  what  sense  the  idea 
of  a  venerated  character  is  suggested  ; 
but  it  would  be  idolatry  to  transfer  the 
worship  of  the  heart  from  the  ascended 
prophet  to  the  impotent  representation. 
Isaiah,  though  he  embodies  his  vision  no 
less  vividly  than  a  painter,  f  c.  vi.)  is  not 
idolatrous;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
most  merciless  Iconoclast,  to  bow  the 
knee  where  there  is  no  idol,  image,  or 
imitation  whatever,  to  reverence  by  any 
external  gesture  a  mere  idea  of  the  mind, 
is  idolatry.    Mr.  Witherby  thus  writes  : 

••  There  arc  degrees  in  idolatry,  as  well  as 
in  all  other  crimes  ;  and  every  thing  which 
tends  to  convcv  the  idea,  that  any  creature, 
however  exahecl,  partakes  of  those  attributes, 
which  can  only  be  possessed  by  the  one  liv- 
ing and  true  GikI,  tends  to  idolatry.  It  hath 
often  raised  my  astonishment,  (although  it  b 
required  by  no  law),  tliat  it  is  custoniaiy  on 
an  impeachment  or  trial  in  the  supreme  court 
in  this  land,  the  house  of  peers,  tor  the  peers 
to  make  a  reverent  bow  towards  the  throne, 
as  they  pass  it  in  procession:  the  chair  is 
empty.  Is  not  this  built  upon  the  idea,  that 
the  king  is  ever  present  in  nis  courts  ?  and  is 
not  this  an  idolatrous  supposition  ?  There  is 
but  one  being  possctised  of  omnipotence,  and 
any  act  which  tends  to  convey  tne  idcii,  that 
a  sovorei^n  possesses  this  attribute  of  God, 
tends  to  idolatiy.  I  y,\\\  speak  plain,  I  do 
firmly  believe  it  to  be  an  act  of  idolatr}-,  and  I 
am  astonished  that  it  hath  not  been  noticed, 
and  forbidden.  A  king  may  delegate  a  por- 
tion of  his  honour,  and  his  power,  to  his 
officers  and  scr\ants,  but  he  cannot  delegate 
any  pan  of  his  majesty  to  an  image,  a  picture, 
or  a  clmir- 

'*  Sudden.  In  a  neighbouring  country  we 
have  had  evidence  that  idolatry  may  bo  con- 
nected with  politics,  and  resorted  to  for  po- 
litical, as  well  a^  religious  purposes,  and  oe- 
come  more  cmel,  iniolerunt,  and  vindictive, 
than  that  idolatry  which  Nebuchadnezzar  en- 
deavoured to  establish ;  and  I  am  sorrv  to 
say,  that  I  think  you  have  too  well  establish- 
ed Vour  opinion,  that  there  are  observable,  at 
least,  THE  SEEDS  OF  iDotATRY  in  protcstout 
countries. 

•*  Cautious.  All  the  po^r  exercised  by 
any  of  the  judges,  or  officers  of  the  king,  is 


exercised  by  his  AUTHORITY  delboated  to 
THEM  :  if,  therefore,  these  bov^-s  were  made 
to  the  lord  high  steward,  as  the  king*s  prebid- 
ing  officer,  tlicre  would  be  no  harm  in  it ; 

but  THE  XIKOLY  DIGNITY,  which  18  DZGf 
KITY  AND  HONOOR  DELEGATED  TO  HIM  BY 

GOD,  cannot  be  given  to  any  inanimate  mat« 
ter,  whether  it  be  an  image,  a  picture,  or  a 
chair,  without  idolatry  being  committed. 

**  Sudden,  It  certainly  lias  not  been  seen 
In  this  light,  but  I  tinnkyour  observation  is 
worthy  serious  consideration. 

*<  Cautious,  1  admit  that  it  has  not  been 
seen  in  this  light,  and  if  it  were  mentioned,  I 
cannot  cnieruin  a  doubt  but  it  would  be  ibr- 
bidden." 

There  is  great  mischief  in  scattering 
these  conscientious  extravagances.  The 
xnaniifactures  of  the  Mahometan  coun- 
tries could  never  thrive,  because  the  se- 
cond precept  of  the  decalogue  is  there 
interpreted,  as  if  it  forbad  the  exercise  of 
the  arts  of  design,  of  engraving,  of  paint- 
ing, and  of  sculpture.  Fame,  which  is 
much  assisted  by  these  arts,  loses  in  part 
its  salutary  influence,  where  they  are  ne- 
glected. So  that  general  opalence,  pri- 
vate convenience,  and  pttblic  morality^ 
suffer  from  this  theological  scrupnlosity. 

The  second  part  of  this  work  is  mucb 
more  fanatical  than  the  first,  and  ought  in 
common  prudence  to  have  been  withheld, 
until  some  progress  was  made,  by  the 
earlier  dialogues,  in  preparing  and  con- 
ciliating  the  Jewish  mind.  It  is  fitter  for 
our  evangelical  Christians  than  for  Jews  $ 
it  expounds  and  reveals,  with  all  the  ^on^ 
fidence  of  inspiration,  the  most  mystical 
of  the  mysteries,  and  announces  (dla^ 
logue  V.)  a  conversion  of  the  christian 
world  to  Judaism,  a  little  before  thQ  en- 
suing coming  of  Christ. 

As  works  of  literary  art,  these  d\du» 
logues  are  dull  and  undramat4c :  tho 
talkers  must  have  had  a  very  vohimi-. 
nous  pocket-library  to  turn  so  readily  to 
the  remarkable  passages  of  the  orthodox 
theologians ;  there  is  nothing  cbaracteris* 
tic  or  discriminate  in  the  different  speech- 
es ;  Mr.  Zealous  often  talks  cantiously* 
and  Mr.  Cautious  zealously ;  and  Mr, 
Sudden  is  far  more  patient  than  be  will 
find  most  of  his  readers. 


Art.  II.    Transactions  tf  th  Missionary  Society.    8vo, 


HOWEVER  the  missions  of  this  so- 
ciety  may  terminate,  the  history  of  their 
transactions  will  always  be  valuable ;  as 
the  annual  letters  of  the  Jesuits  are  still 
consulted  for  information,  respecting 
countries  in  which  no  trace  of  the  com- 


pany's labours  is  remaining :  and  with 
whatever  feelings  we  may  regard  the  re- 
ligion of  these  associates,  willingly,  as 
men  of  letters,  do  we  acknowledge  our* 
selves  indebted  to  their  efforts. 
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The  Otaheltedn  mission  still  continues, 
vttb  little  better,pros|)ect  of  success  ;  but 
with  fewer  alarms  from  without,  and  free 
from  any  internal  dissensions.  The  bre- 
thren have  at  length  succeeded  in  ac- 
quiring the  language,  and  are  enabled  to 
make  preaching  excursions  about  the 
island.  The  natives  willingly  listen,  and 
readily  assent  to  all  that  ihcy  arc  told. 
W^hen  the  ir.issionaries  tell  them  that  the 
spirits,  which,  as  rl.cy  all  say,  come  to 
them  in  the  night,  aiuf  ask  for  men,,hnn,s, 
and  their  best  propcity,  are  lying  spiiiis, 
they  allow  it  to  be  very  likely.  They  ap- 
pear also  to  credit  the  word,  when  told, 
that  the  heavens  and  the  f.irth  are  the 
work  of  Jehovah  alone,  and  are  willing 
enough  to  admit  that  the  depravity  of 
their  natures  is  the  cause  ot  all  their 
transgressions.  They  have,  however,  an 
odd  way  of  asking  questions  during  the 
sermon,  and  likewise  of  answering  any 
thing  which  the  preacher  puts  in  the 
quesiionary  form  ;  as  for  instance,  when 
brother  Nott  asks  who  is  the  true  atone- 
ment  for  sins,  they  sometimes  reply  hogs 
and  pearls.  The  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment, indeed,  is  that  which  most  sur- 
prises them,  and  they  frequently  say, 
they  always  thought  hogs  would  do. 
We  find  it  impossible,  says  the  journal- 
ist, to  make  those  we  have  to  do  with 
sensible  of  their  soul's  value,  or  injeed 
what  their  souls  are ;  for  the  generality 
of  them  seem  to  conceive,  that  it  is  some- 
thing out  of  them  rather  than  in  them  ; 
that  it  resides  in  the  Po,  or  other  world, 
and  only  comes  to  them  at  certain  seasons, 
as  when  they  dream,  &c.  When  we  en- 
deavour to  spei;r:  to  them  about  thf  hiiltien 
wnn  of  the  heart,  its  nature,  qualities,  de» 
filemcnts,  exposure  to  God*s  wrath,  and 
way  how  to  escape  the  same ;  they  sel- 
dom fail  to  laugh,  and  treat  it  as  an  idle 
tale  The  missionaries  have  neglected 
to  adapt  their  metaphor  to  the  idiom  of 
these  islanders.  An  Otaheitean  believes 
the  immediate  seat  of  life  and  sensation  to 
be  in  the  bowels;  all  figurative  language, 
therefore,  which  refers  to  the  head,  as  the 
head-quarters  of  intellect,  or  the  heart 
as  tlie  centre  of  the  affections,  becomes 
ridiculous  to  them.  The  prints  in  Law's 
translation  of  Jacob  Behmen  might  be 
made  good  use  of  by  an  able  missionarv : 
he  might  there  show  the  savage  the 
whole  spiritual  anatomy  of  hi»  heart,  and 
frighten  him  by  one  superstition  out  of 
another. 

It  is  certainly,  extraordinary  that  not 
the  slijjhtest  ejfecl  has  as,  yet  been  pro* 


duced  upon  a  single  native*  The  bre- 
thren and  their  employers  account  for 
this  very  sat isfac tori ly,  and  summarily, 
by  the  agency  of  the  devil.  The  Mo- 
hammedans have  been  found  uncon- 
vertible for  this  plain  reason, — their  re- 
ligion is  more  reasonable  than  that  of  any 
of  the  Ciiristians  who  hjve  preached  to 
them.  The  Hindoos  are  difficultly  con- 
vertible, because  thr-r  «yste:ti  ot  super- 
stition is  most  arttuliy  connected  with  ^ 
all  their  forms  of  sftciet) ,  and  witji  every 
act  of  iiife.  The  Japanese  -eagerly  and 
zealously  embraced  Christianity ;  the 
Mexicans  submitted  to  it  without  reluc- 
tance ;  the  pagan  Africans  have  always 
been  ready  to  believe  whatever  new  faith 
was  proposed  to  them.  These  Polyne- 
sians seem  as  unsusceptible  of  it  as  ne- 
groes are  of  the  yellow  fever.  Is  it  be- 
cause their  own  priests  contrive  to  terrify 
them  more  effectually  than  the  mission- 
aries have  done  ?  The  tales  they  tell  of 
the  spirits  who  disturb  them  by  night, 
calling  for  offerings,  may  very  possibly 
be  explained  by  priestcraft.  Such  stories 
have  been  found  among  all  savages  \  the 
Brasilians  in  particular  sufiered  in  this 
manner  ,*  in  hoc  etiam  vitd  misert  ab  Cmco^ 
iUmone  torquentur^  says  Lery ;  De  Bry  has 
made  this  look  like  a  lie,  by  representing 
the  Cacodscmons  flogging  and  clapper- 
clawing thcra,  in  shapes  which  would 
enrich  Raffael's  dream,  or  the  terfpia- 
tions  of  St .  Anthony ;  but  the  fact  admits 
oi  this  probable  explanation.  Priestcraft 
is  the  same  everywhere ;  and  the  Catlio- 
lies  have  been  detected  in  such  roguery. 
Their  unbdief  is  not  occasioned  by  a  ge- 
neral indifference  to  religious  imprej*- 
sions ;  for  they  arc  a  superstitious  race, 
and,,  like  all  savages,  attribute  every  ca- 
lamity to  the  immediare  age»cy  of  unseen 
powers.  When  Pomarre  wai*  sufferiuj^ 
i'rom  an  obstinate  constipation,  it  w^s 
believed  that  the  god  had  entered  into 
his  belly,  and  was  tearing  his  inside  to 
pieces.  They  say  tliat  our  god  is  not 
good,  which  they  argue  from  the  ^ip- 
wreck  of  one  of  our  vessels,  and  from  the 
disorders  which  the  Europeans  have  in- 
troduced among  them.  One  man^  with 
a  most  savage  aspect,  says  the  jottroal, 
pointed  at  a  deformed  person,  and  pro- 
tested  that  such  things  could  not  be  the 
work  of  their  own  god  Oi  oo^  but  of  the 
evil  god  of  England. 

The  missionaries  feel  the  dang^  ^ 
their  situation,  and  attribute  their  prt- 
servation  to  a  particular  providence:  il 
may  be  allowable  to  believe  ciiip;  bolk 
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is  not  allowable  to  trust  to  that  belief, 
and  neglect  the  human  means  of  pre- 
servation. Thejr,  therefore,  ask  the  so- 
ciety very  sensibly  to  consider,  whether 
it  would  not  be  expedient  to  fix  such  a 
body  of  missionaries  on  Otaheite,  and  to 
accommodate  them  with  every  necessary, 
as  to  be  independent  of  the  support  of 
the  chiefs,  and  not  to  stand  or  fall  with 
them.  The  effectual  means  of  chris- 
tianizing these  islands,  is  by  colonizing 
them ;  which)  if  we  do  not,  some  other 
European  power  will.  Let  the  society 
send  settlers  there,  who  may  act  as 
preachers,  according  as  they  feel  a  call, 
or  not.  Enough  may  be  found  among 
their  sect,  who  would  willingly  settle  in 
so  fertile  an  island,  and  so  healthy  a  cli- 
mate, if  no  other  duty  was  required 
from  them  than  that  of  supporting  and 
defending  themselves.  A  hundred  Eng- 
lishmen, with  a  fort,  and  a  sloop,  would 
be  the  lords  of  the  island.  They  might 
then  authoritatively  prohibit  infanticide 
and  human  sacrifices,  and  the  natives 
would  not  venture  to  offend  them,  nor  be 
idisposed  to  do  it,  while  it  was  evident 
that  tlie  settlers  neither  wished  nor  at- 
tempted to  injure  them,  having  the  pow- 
er; for  the  inoffensive  conduct  of  the 
missionaries  is  probably  attributed  to 
their  weakness.  It  would  be  prudent  to 
furnish  them  with  defensive  armour,  such 
as  the  common  soldiers  wore  in  old  times ; 
greaves,  corselet,  and  shield;  the  cost 
would  be  little,  the  inconvctiicnce  none, 
the  advantage  decisive.  In  a  few  gener- 
ations the  colonizers  would  become  the 
majority.  Captain  Cook  computed  the 
natives  at  200,000,  probably  very  niuch 
over-rating  their  numbers.  They  are 
reduced  to  less  than  half  the  'number  at 
which  Mr.  W.  Wilson  calculated  them 
in  1797.  There  are  not  8000  left,  pro- 
bably  not  more  than  five.  'Ihe  depopu- 
lation continues  by  the  prevalence  of  that 
dreadful  disease  which  is  the  just  punish- 
ment of  their  loathsome  sensuality,  by 
their  accursed  custom  of  child-murder- 
ing, and  by  the  frequent  wars,  which  will 
be  rendered  more  destructive  as  the  ras- 
cally American  traders  are  supplying 
them  with  gun-powder.  The  mission- 
aries will  never  be  safe  till  thev  are  strong 
enough  to  prevent  this  traffic  by  force. 
The  difficulties  of  establishing  such  a 
settlement  are  nothing  to  a  society  pos- 
sessing such  zeal,  such  activity,  and  ^uch 
means :  there  are  no  woods  to  clear,  no 
pestilential  diseases  to  encounter.  The 
colonizers  could   xMidedifttely  support 


themselves:  in  a  few  years  on  they  would 
open  a  trade  with  New  South  Wales, 
they  would  send  out  settlers  to  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  aiKl  Polynesia  would 
ultimately  become  English.  The  bet- 
ter and  more  teachable  natives  would 
connect  themselves  with  their  civilized 
neighbours,  and  their  children  be  exalt- 
ed into  the  higher  race  ;  the  more  ob- 
stinate would  be  cut  off  by  spirituous  li 
quors,  their  own  vices  and  their  own  fe- 
rocity. This  is  the  order  of  nature : 
beasts  gives  place  to  man  ;  savages  to  ci- 
vilized man.  It  is  better  that  this  should 
be  done  by  the  society  than  bv  the  go- 
vernment, because  they  would  ao  it  more 
effectually  and  at  less  expence  ;  their 
motive  would  produce  steadier  exer- 
tions, and  the  adventurers  whom  they 
would  send  out  would  be  far  more  fitted 
for  the  purpose  than  convicts  or  re- 
cruits. 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  the  missiona- 
ries would  send  home  their  grammar 
and  vocabulary,  and  also  a  specimen  of 
the  sacred  language,  for  such  a  secret 
language  they  nave.  We  wish  also  that 
they  would  collect  from  the  natives  all 
that  they  remember  or  believe  of  their 
own  history  and  traditions.  The  society 
of  the  Arceoies,  and  the  practice  of  in- 
fanticide, cannot  have  been  long  estab- 
lished, as  the  depopulation  produced  by 
these  causes  is  so  sensible.  When  or  ho\t 
did  they  arise  ? 

•  t  •  • 

The  mission  to  South  Africa  hAs  been 
far  more  successful,  because  it  was 
wisely  undertaken.  It  is,  in  itself,  so 
interesting,  and  may  become  so  impor- 
tant, that  we  shall  give  a  full  account  of 
it.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to 
revert  to  the  former  volume  of  these 
transactions. 

The  addresses  circulated  by  the  so- 
ciety, to  excite  the  attention  and  prayers 
of  the  faithful  throughout  the  continent^ 
fell  into  the  hands  of  'I'heodosius  Van- 
derkemp,  a  native  of  Rotterdam,  whom 
God,  says  the  historian  of  the  mission, 
by  a  series  of  singular  occurrences,  had 
be^  preparing  tor  the  work.  After 
studying  physic  at  Leyden,  this  very  ex- 
traordinary man  had  entered  the  army, 
in  which,  during  sixteen  years  service, 
he  rose  to  be  captain  of  horse,  and  lieii« 
tenant  of  the  dragoon  guards,  and  would 
have  risen  to  the  first  rank  had  he  pur- 
sued his  profession,  being  as  remarkable 
for  courage,  as  for  every  isther  end ow- 
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meiit.  His  life  was  cftssolute  so  long  as 
he  continued  a  soldier.  Marriage  bow- 
ever  put  an  end  to  scandalous  irregula- 
rities, and  brought  on  some  external  re- 
formation ;  he  then  left  the  service  and 
went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  graduated 
in  medicine,  and  published  a  Latin  work 
on  cosmology,  entitled  Parmentdes.-^ 
After  practising  at  Middleburgh  with 
great  repute,  he  retired  into  tlie  country 
with  his  wife  and  only  child.  Vandcr- 
kemp  had  been,  like  the  old  I)eists,  a 
religious  infideL  Christianity  appeared 
to  him  inconsistent  with  reason;  the 
Bible,  a  collection  of  incoherent  opinions, 
tales,  and  prejudices.  As  to  the  person 
of  Christ,  says  he,  I  looked  at  first  upon 
him  as  a  man  of  sense  and  learning, 
who,  by  his  opposition  to  the  established 
ecclesiastical  and  political  maxims  of 
the  Jews,  became  tlie  object  of  tlieir 
hate,  and  the  victim  of  his  own  system* 
I  often  celebrated  the  memory  of  his 
death  by  paitaking  of  the  Lord's  sup-^ 
per ;  bnt  some  time  after,  reflecting  that 
he  termed  himself  the  son  of  God,  and 
pretended  to  do  miracles,  he  lost  all  my 
former  veneration.  But  even  the  deism 
of  Vanderkemp  was  superstitious.  Like 
Lord  Herbert  of  Chirbury,  he  prayed 
for  miracles.  .  He  used  to  beseech  God 
to  prepare  him  for  happiness  by  punish- 
ing his  sins,  and  to  show  him  in  every 
instance  the  crime  for  which'  he  was  pu- 
nished, that  he  might  know  and  avoid  it, 
and  under  this  behef  he  returned  thanks 
for  every  misfortune.  Finding  however 
that  misfortunes  in  this  world  wertf  in- 
sufficient to  purge  him  of  moral  evil, 
he  began  to  hope  that  some  kind  of 
purgatory  in  the  next  might  cleanse  him ; 
but  this  seemed  confutes!  by  the  experi- 
ence that  what  he  had  already  suffered 
had  produced  no  amendment.  I  con- 
cluded, says  he,  it  was  entirely  out  of 
the  reach  of  my  reason  to  discover  the 
tuie  road  to  virtue  and  happiness.  I 
confessed  this  my  impotence  and  blind- 
ness to  God,  and  owned  myself  as  a 
blind  man  who  had  lost  his  way,  and 
waited  in  hope  that  some  benevolent 
tnan  would  pass  by  and  lead  him  into 
the  right  toad.  What  follows  is  too 
curious  to  be  given  in  any  other  words 
than  his  own. 

•«  Such  was  the  state  of  my  mind,  when 
on  the  27ih  June  1791,  sailing  in  a  bout. 
With  my  wife  and  daughter,  for  amusement, 
suddenly  a  water-spout  overtook  us,  and 
turtiing*  the  boat  iu  an  instant  upside  down, 
W«  were,  sunk  before  wc  apprehended  aay 


danger:  both  my  dearest  relations  were 
drowned,  and  I  was  carried  down  by  the 
stream  above  a  mile,  and  must  soon  hare  infal- 
libly been  lost  also,  as  from  the  violence  of  ih^ 
storm  no  person  could  attempt  to  approach 
the  wreck,  and  it  was  supposed  we  must  all 
have  (terished  together ;  but  now  tlic  Lord 
stretched  forth  his  band  to  deliver  me;  a 
Stronger  vessel  K  ing  m  the  port  of  Dort,  was 
bv  the  storm  rent  from  its  nK>oriiigs»  and 
blown  out  of  tlie  port  towards  me,  till  the 
men  on  board  tlionght  they  di!ico%'ercd  a  per- 
son floating  on  the  side  of  the  wreck,  and 
rescued  me  from  thejaws  of  death. 

•*  I  considered  ihis  terrible  event  ss  lhc?c« 
verest  punishment  that  could  be  i;iAtcted  on 
me ;  and  saw  the  next  day  as  clear  as  tlif 
light,  that  it  had  no  more  power  to  comet  uie 
than  all  the  former  providences,  and  hence 
concliKlcd  my  state  to  be  desperate,  and  tiu; 
God  abandoned  me  as  incurable  by  correc- 
tion, llie  next  Sunday  1  went  10  the 
church,  where  the  Lord's  stopper  was  to  be 
administered^  and  though  it  seemed  incoo- 
sistent  with  ray  principles  to  jtiin  in  the 
praises  of  one,  whom  I  still  held  to  be  an 
impostor,  yet  being  ashamed  to  withdraw 
from  the  tai)Ie,  I  placed  myself  among  the 
communicants,  but  m  order  to  divert  my 
thoughts  from  the  object  of  (he  solemnity, 
I  directed  them  to  God  nearly  in  this  kind  ol 
meditation  :  *  My  God  i  could  not  acqui- 
esce in  thy  dealings  with  me,  nor  sabmit  tA 
thy  will,  but  now  I  can.  I  chuse  to  be  dt* 
pnved  of  my  wife  and  child  because  it  is  tliy 
will,  accept  them  from  my  hands :  I  triui 
entirely  on  thee/ 

**  At  this  moment  these  words  \^-crc  repre- 
sented to  my  imagination,  with  ao  o\er-ru]- 
ing  authority,  *  I>o  not  trust  them  to  Gv^, 
but  to  me.*  I  started  at  the  strangle  idea  O 
not  trusting  to  God,  nor  could  1  conceit:: 
the  paradox.  I  felt  myself,  howercr,  pre>'*ed 
by  the  irresistible  force  of  the  coinnuind  to 
obey  5  and  from  this  (if  I  recollect  well)  I 
looked  upon  the  inrjatblu  and  unknown 
speaker  as  a  jiersou,  whose  rjualities  iar  cxciol 
every  notion  which  1  hiid  hitlieno  eaicf- 
tained  of  my  God,  and  it  appeared  dear  to 
me,  that  it  was  the  Lord  Jesus  who  had  tbu> 
addressed  himself  to  me  j  to  whom  1  re- 
plied •  Jesus,  my  Lord,  to  thee  I  trust  / 
when  it  was  asked  Apdn,  if  I  now  was  sati>- 
fied  that  they  were  safe,  and  in  good  hand»; 
1  expressed  my  full  persuasion  of  it.  T»« 
this  a  reply  was  subjomed,  if  1  really  spoi? 
truth,  I  certainly  should  have  couumtuU 
m>*self,  together  with  them,  to  his  cxpc. 
Sensible  and  asliamed  of  luy  neglect,  I  io- 
stantly  offered  up  myself,  and  all  that  1  luJ 
to  him ;  and  experienced,  that  the  only  reli- 
gion acceptable  to  God  was  unreserved  d«* 
)>cndcnce  upon  Christ ;  here  for  a  mooKni 
the  matter  rested,  when  I  resumed  in  tlKHi^t 
•  Ob,  my  Jesus,  if  I  trust  only  in  thee,  I 
must  be  obliged  4o  adopt  the  cliristiao  doc- 
trine, wliich  1  have  many  times  examitit^. 
aud  seemed  ta  find  it  a  kcgoa  of  absoidixie>.* 
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To  this  he  answered, « Examine  it  once  more, 
ind  vou  will  jiidee  otherwise  of  i«y  doctrine } 
jnd  1  will  be  wiih  thee,  and  teach  thee,  that 
the  imputation  of  Adam*8  crime  to  hia  pos* 
Icriiv,  and  the  >vay  by  which  I  save  my  peo- 
ple fs  the  same,  but  eat  now  thid  brea^  and 
remember  thv  new  master.' 

••  I  would  not  say,  that  the  very  words 
you  read  here,  were  literallv  spoken  to  me, 
but  only  that  I  can  in  no  ot1)cr  way  convey 
to  you  a  more  exact  account  of  the  ideas 
which  rapidly  passed  through  my  mind, 
whiUt  sitting  at  the  Lord's  table,  and  which 
seemed  rather  to  be  suf^sled  in  an  obscure 
uhis^ier,  than  in  an  audible  voice. 

<*  Imotediately  after  this  I  fell  into  a  kind 
of  stupor,  from  about  ten  o'clock  till  three 
in  the  afternoon,  only  on  my  way  home  from 
church  I   reflected   for  a  moment  on  this 
wondrous  event.     Returning  to  my  senses, 
which  seemed  for  a  while  fius})endcd',  and  re- 
calling bv  degrees  what  had  happened,  I  sus- 
pected tfie  whole  to  be  mere  imagination ; 
but  recollecting  the  command  to  '  examine 
the  christian  doctrine  once  more,  and  i  will 
teach  thee/  I  concluded,  if  the  matter  were 
not  visionarv,  the  truth  of  it  would  appear 
in    the  revision  of  the  christian  systeixl.     I 
immediately  sat  down  to  make  the  trial,  not 
kti owing  Kow  to  begin,  but  I  remembered 
that  I  was  directed    to  the  imputation  of 
Adams  transgression^  and  I  saw  thence  a 
long  series  ot  new  truths,  proceeding  from 
that  principle  in  tlie  form  of  corollaries,  and 
u  a  most  easy  course  traced  out  the  way, 
ly    which  a  sinner  from  being  similar  to  the 
ijiiihy  and  condemned  Adam,  is  brought  to 
lie  image  of  a  righteous,  holy,  and  glorified 
Redeemer,   and  so  restored  from   sin  and 
uisery  to  virtue  and  happiness,  without  pu- 
lishinent,  and  as  a  child  independent  of  rea- 
oniag.     By  free  grace  1  learned   how  the 
ustice   of  God  is  not  only  uninjured,  but 
xalted,  and  placed  in  the  strongest  lustre, 
h  rough  justification  by  faith.     I  rose  before 
h^d  seen  the  end  of  the  chain,  and  wrote 
lown   the  most  striking  articles  of  what  I 
ad  learned  ;  assured  that  1  had  never  before 
reived  any  true  notion  of  the  dm'trine  of 
esus.     The  next  morning,  casting  my  eyes 
11  the  Bible,  I  concluded,  tliat  if  this  book 
ras  written  by  divine  authority,  perfect  har- 
lony   ouglit  to  be  found  between  its  con- 
tits  and  the  doctrine,  of  whose  truth  aud 
iviiiity  I  was  now  convinced  ;  I  was  at  first 
luctaiit  to  put  it  to  the  trial,  but  considef- 
ig  that  it  must  be  done,  I  resolved  to  read 
Mr  apostolic  epistles  attentively,  and  was  as- 
Kiished  to  find  the  striking  harmony  of  the 
«ee  fii^t  chapters  of  the  epistle  to  the  Ro- 
inii  with  my  own  notes.     I  soon  observed, 
vcver,  that  (he  riches  ^  the  dioine  trea- 
Jar  exceeded  the  partial  kno.iciedge  of 
isf,   which  was  communicated  4o  me,     I 
f<»r  Instance,  surprizeJ  Uiat  the  doctrine 
I  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  which  Paul  so  expli- 
treats,  was  wholly  wanting  in  my  de- 
nts.    1  revered  now  th?  Scriptures  of  the 
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everlasting  God,  and  valued,  as  a  %\h  of  the 
highest  importance,  tiiis  source  of  ail-saving 
knowledge. 

♦«  You  will  have  observed,  that  when  the 
Lord  Jesus  first  revealed  himself  to  nio,  he 
did  not  reason  with  me  about  truth  or  error* 
but  attack^  me  like  a  warrior,  and  felled  me 
to  the  fi^round  by  the  force  of  his  arm.  He 
even  displayed  no  more  of  the  majesty  of  a 
benevolent  Icinc;,  than  was  necessary  to  com- 
pel me  wiltingTy  to  obey  him.  But  as  soon 
as  I  had  submittcdrayself  captive  to  my  con- 
queror, he  assumed  the  character  of  a  pro- 
phet, and  I  then  observed,  that  the  chief 
object  of  his  doctrine  was  to  demonstrate 
the  justice  of  God,  both  in  condemning  and 
saving  the  children  of  men.  I  was  pleased 
to  find  it  had  lieen  represented  to  I^ul  in  the 
same  light,  when  he  admired  and  adored. 
Because  therein  the  justice  or  righteousness 
of  God  is  revealed  from  the  word  of  faith 
•o  evidently,  ihat  it  excites  faith  and  con- 
viction in  trie  hearer  j  but  at  the  same  time, 
I  learned  from  my  own  case,  that  faith  in 
Christ  may  be  produced  without  an  explicit 
view  of  the  christian  system,  only  by  repre- 
senting Christ  as  the  proper  object  of  faith* 
Hence  go8|)el  preaching  proves  in  the  hand 
of  the  Spirit,  the  instrument  of  exciting 
faith  as  easily  in  the  rudest  barbarian,  as  iu 
the  most  learned  Greek." 

Religious  madness  never  took  a  hap* 
pier  direction:  he  was  urged  to  enter 
into  orders,  but  though  desirous  to  preach 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  felt  persuaded  that 
it  was  not  his  will  in  that  way.  Obey- 
ing, therefore,  the  impulse  of  his  own 
mind,  he  became  director  and  superin* 
tendani  of  a  military  hospital  near  Rot- 
terdam, where  he  served  till  the  revolu* 
tion,  upon  which  event  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  quit  the  service.  In  his  re- 
tirement he  devoted  himself  to  complet- 
ing a  commentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  and  to  oriental  litera- 
ture, bein^  an  excellent  linguist,  having 
even  studied  the  Gaelic.  While  thus 
employed,  the  address  of  the  society, 
as  circulated  in  Germany,  was  put  into 
his  hands  by  a  Moravian.  It  was  men- 
tioned therein  that  the  missionary  ser- 
mons were  about  to  be  translated  into 
German,  and  he  procured  a  copy  to 
publish  in  Dutch.  As  he  perused  them 
his  mind  was  violently  affected,  and  * 
when  he  came  to  the  text "  Curse  ye  Me- 
roz,  said  tlie  angel  of  the  Lord,  curse 
ye  bitterly  the  inhabitants  thereof,  be* 
cause  they  came  not  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord  ;*'  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  cried, 
*  here  1  am,  Lord  Jesus,'  offering  him- 
self to  the  work. 

It  was  not  possible  to  find  a  man  more, 
excellently  quairffed  for  the  task  :  he  wwC 
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not  yet  fifty,  in  virorous  health,  of  a 
stronjr  constituLlou,  hardened  against  all 
fatigues  by  deliberate  abstirrence.  His 
offers  were  gladly  accepted  by  the  soci- 
ety ; — he  published  an  address  in  Hol- 
land, and  established  co-operating  socie- 
ties at  Rotterdam  and  m  Friesland  ; 
found  an  excellent  associate  in  Mr.  Ki- 
cherer,  and  set  off  with  him  and  two 
English  missionaries  to  the  Cape. 

The  Dutch  are  a  religious  people. 
Dr.  Vandcrkemp  pubhshcd  an  address 
as  soon  as  he  landed,  and  a  missionary 
society  was  instantly  formed  there  also. 
The  government  sanctioned  his  views, 
indeed  the  English  government  at  the 
Cape  uniformly  acted  well  and  wisely, 
and  in  an  evil  hour  for  the  colonhits  as 
well  as  for  herself,  did  England  aban- 
don that  most  valuable  possession.  Pri- 
vate liberality  seems  to  have  been  un- 
bounded towards  this  institution.  One 
lady  subscribed  fifteen  thousand  gilders  ; 
and  when  Kichcrer  set  out  to  preach  to 
the  Boschemcn,  he  had  given  him  by 
the  Dutch  farmers,  beside  abundance 
of  other  stores,  eleven  oxen,  seven  cows, 
and  one  hundred  and  eighty  sheep. 

Vanderkemp  meantime  entered  Caf- 
fraria,  with  one  of  the  English  brethren, 
wlio  afterwards  abandoned  the  work  and 
removed  to  Calcutta.  He  himself 
found  it  expedient,  at  length,  to  settle 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  colony  ;  but 
during  his  stay  he  made  a  vocabulary  of 
the  language,  and  collected  materials 
i'or  an  account  of  the  native?,  more  am- 
ple and  more  interesting  than  has  been 
published  by  any  former  traveller. 

Those  writers  who  have  wished  to  in- 
ralidate  the  Conseilsus  Gcniium  Uinvrr^alls^ 
•  as  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  Deity, 
have  uniformly  alleged  that  the  Caffres 
are  an  exception.  If  the  fact  were  true, 
their  deduction  has  been  well  answered 
by  Burnet,  in  his  treatise  De  Mortuoium. 
The  passage  is  exceedingly  beautiful. 
Ac  proinde  iniquum  esset,  ab  his  ho. 
muncionibus  metiri  genus  humanum  ;  ab 
his  faecibus  hominum,  et  ipsius  barba- 
riei,  reliquorum  omnium  vires  et  vir- 
lures  aestimare.  Si  quis  vellet  alirujus 
lierbac  vim  nativam  inquirere,  noii  flacci- 
dam  et  exsuccara  colliget  e  solo  sterili  ; 
scd  qualis  nascitur  inagrisnon  malignis, 
et  rore  ca?ll,  solisque  radVis  vegetatur, 
secundum  usum  ordincmque  naturx  ;  ct 
quod  huic  herbsc  cod: petit,  id  ad  suam 
t.peciem  periinere  aut  toti  generl  pro. 
]  r'ywm  et  naiuraie  stiuui't.  Vel  si  gem- 
m«  uiL-ofcm  ac  indulcm  scire  relies,  non 


tantum  bruiam,  ut  alunt,  inspicics,  sc2- 
bram  et  terrx  sordibus,  obductam,  sed 
extersam  et  politam  ;  et  quid  turn  valeat, 
quam  vibret  lucem,  aut  virtutcm  emittat, 
id  totum  naturae  et  viribos  ipsius  atui- 
bues,et  exinde  precrumlapidi  const itues, 
Jf  by  religion,  says  Vandcrkemp,  we 
understand  reverence  for  God,  or  the 
external  action  by  which  that  reverence 
is  expressed,    I   never    could  perceive 
that  they  had  any  religion,   nor  any 
idea  af  the  existence  of  a  God.    They 
have  no  word  in  their  language  to  ex- 
press the  Deity  ;  they  who  hare^learnt 
from  their  neighbours  some  notion  of  his 
existence,  calf  him  lliiko,  a  corruption 
of  the  Hottentot  name  Thuuikce,  lite- 
rally signifying  one  who  induces  pain. 
Vaillant  tells  us  that  there  can  be  no  su- 
perstition where  there  is  no  religion  ;  if, 
says  the  missionary ,  he  had  lived  ainor^' 
this  nation,  he  soon  would  have  disco- 
vered that  they  are  extremely  supersti- 
tious without   religion.      Witchcraft  is 
one  of  the  crimes  which  they  puni^,yet 
the  king  himself  often  calls  in  sorcerers 
to   discover  secrets,  or  more  especially 
guilty  persons,   and  those  whom  thef 
point  out  are  punished  without  any  far- 
ther examination.     Their  medical  prac- 
tice is  chiefly  magical :  this  is  the  case 
among  all  savages,  v.ithout  a  single  ex- 
ception.    The  doctor,  or  rather  juggler, 
pretends  to  extract  stones,  serpents,  pie- 
ces of  wood  or  bone,  &c.  out  of  ihebody 
of  the  patient ;  or  he  orders  cattle  to  be 
slain,  divided   into  pieces  and  laid  in  a 
river,  as  an  expiation  ;  or  he  drives  tl»e 
evil  spirit  out  of  the  sick,  ^nd  endeavouiv 
to  catch  him  as  he^:omes  out,  and  kill 
him  ;  the  devil  in  general  contrive^  t'> 
slip  by,  and  away  goes  the  ci/njurer  .ji 
full  cry  after  him,  over  hill  and  d»de  witii 
his  assagay  in  his  hand  ;  if  he  can  bring 
back  the  blood  of  the  spirit  on  the  wea- 
pon, in  proof  that  he  h;is  killed  him,  the 
patient,  he  says,  is  radically  cured  ;  bm 
if  he  cannot  overtake  him,  the  devil  re- 
turns, and  the  case  becomes  worse.— 
There  is  a  heap  of  stones  in  one  plavtr 
to  which  every  passer-by  throws  one,  t>r 
a  handful  of  grass,  they  know  not  why. 
An  old  anchor,  also  the  remains  of  somf 
shipwreck,  serves  them  foran^ectc* 
reverence  5  a  Caffree  wlio  had  been  tm- 
ployed  by  one  of  their  princes  to  ctii  a 
piece  off  it,  died  soon  after.    It  was  im- 
mediately concluded   that  the  anchir 
possessed  a  power  of  punishing  thofc 
who  should  treat  it  wnth  disrcsplwrt,  and 
thai  a  bad  some  daminioa  over  the  i** 
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fircMn  ^heace  it  came ;  it  has  therefore 
been  honoured  with  a  peculiar  name, 
and  when  a  Cafiree  passes  by  he  sa- 
lutes ic. 

Each  kraal    has   a  captain,  'H-hose 
power  is  hereditary  ;  but  if  he  leave  Ua 
child  or  brother  the  people  choose  a  suc^^ 
lessor,  or  at  least  confirm  him*    Cattle 
are  their  chief  subsistence ;   he  wlio  is 
poor  and  has  none,  goes  to  the  king  or 
^ptain,  who  always  gives  him  more  than 
a  sufficient  quantity :  they  are  driven 
every  night  irtto  d  large  circular  fbld  in 
the  centre  bf   the  kraal,  sind  milked ; 
and  after  milking  in  the  morning  again 
driven  afield  by  a  few  of  the  young  peo- 
ple, for  ther  have  no  slaves.     In  the 
middle  of  this  beast- kraal  each  family 
has  its  own  corn-pit,  which  is  dug  deep  ; 
the  grain  lies  on  the  bare  earth,  covered 
first  with  straw,  then  with  coW  dung, 
lastly  with  mould.     When  their  store 
is  opened  for  the  first  time,  the  owner 
gives  a  basketful  to  every  family  in  the 
Jcraal,  and  a  somewhat  larget*  portion 
to  the  captain.     Round  the  beast-tkraal, 
at  about  the  distance  of  a  hundred  paces, 
their  huts  are  placed,  which  are  built 
by  the  women;  they  Rx  long  poles  in  the 
ground,  in  a  circle  of  from  about  eigh- 
teen to  twenty-five  feet  diameter,  leaving 
a  door  place  ;  these  they  bend  and  join 
so  as  to  form  so  many  arches,  crossing 
each  other  at  the  top,  and  thatch  with 
straw,  lining  the  thatch  with  clay  and 
cow  dung :  die  roof  is  propped  }  the  fire* 
p^ace  is  m  the  centre,  and  the  smoke  finds 
its  way  through  the  thatch  ;  they  form  a 
kind  of  portal  which  prevents  the  fire' 
from    being    seen  from    the  entrance, 
ivvery  kraal  has  its  common  garden, 
and  many  families  private  ones.  A  kind 
of  millet,  but  which  grows  from  seven 
to  ten  feet  high,  is  their  common  grain ; 
they  either  boil  it,  in  which  case  it  is 
more  palatable  than  rice,  or  bruise  it 
between  stones,  and  make  unleavened 
bread.     They   likewise    malt    it,   ifter 
which  it  is  boiled,  and   tlu?    decoction 
fermented.    The  women  sow  the  grain  } 
it  is  an  easy  operation  ;  they  scatter  the 
&eed  on  xhe  gi*ass,  and  then,  with  a  kind 
of  wooden  spade,  throw  down  the  grass 
en   it,  which  serves  as  manure.    They 
cultivate  tobacco    in   great  quantities, 
and  are  even  refined  smokers,  using  a 
wooden  pipe,  which  is  inserted  in  a  cow's 
horn  half  filled  with  water,  tlie  head  of 
the  pipe  is  placed  vertically,  and  its  stem 
running  obliquely  downwards,  enters  the* 
horn  below  the  surface  of  the  water  i 


they  close  the  mouth  of  the  horn  with 
the  hand,  leaving  only  a  small  aperture, 
through  which  they  inhale  the  smoke  as 
luxuriously  4s  the  Grand  Turk  himself, 
tliough  with  less  apparatus.  Their 
cookery  is  in  a  less  impt-ored  State  >  they 
live  upon  bcaf-steaks,  which  they  roll  in 
cow<dung  before  tliey  put  them  oti  the 
fire ;  the  economy  ol  the  feast  is  suit* 
able  to  the  cookery,  one  of  these  long 
slices  fs  thrown  across  a  stic^  and  handed 
to  the  master,  who  eats  it  with  hii 
assagay. 

A  Cafifree  willingly  goes  naked  when 
it  is  not  cold,  but  he  always  chooses  to  be 
fine ;  he  will  h.ive  a  brass  chain,  or  a 
string  of  coloured  beads  round  his  head, 
two  or  three  buttons  in  his  oars  i  ivory 
bracelets  above  the  elbow,  of  which  five 
are  sold  fot  a  cow.  Much  mischief  is 
occasioned  by  this  foolish  ornament;  they 
who  put  them  on  while  growing,  often 
neglect  to  take  them  off  in  time*  ancl 
Vanderkemp  was  several  times  obliged 
to  file  them  ojSF,  to  deliver  the  patiect 
from  the  dreadful  inflammation  thus 
produced  i  they  have  also  metal  brace- 
lets, beads  or  chains  hanging  from  the 
neck  down  to  the  stomach,  beads  round 
die  loins,  a  kind  of  garter  of  very  small 
yellow  glass  beads,  looking  like  gold 
lace,  round  the  right  leg,  and  a  fillet 
just  below  the  knee  of  the  left,  from 
which  a  piece  of  a  cow's  tail,  about  a 
foot  lol^g,  hangs  in  front.  On  the  crown 
of  the  head  stands  a  bunch  of  jackaling 
hair,  fastened  into  a  handle  of  brass, 
and  on  the  right  arm  just  above  tho 
elbow  they  tie  five  or  six  teeth  of  a  tyger, 
standing  upiight,  and  pointing  back^^ 
Wards.  Tattooing,  the  adornment  of 
our  Pictisli  ancestors,  and  of  our  friends 
in  the  South  Seas,  is  not  fine  enough 
for  the  C^fiTrce,  it  is  not  enough  to  inlay^ 
his  body,  he  must  have  it  beautifled  in 
has  relief;  to  offtct  this,  a  pointed  iron 
is  thrust  in  the  skin,  which  is  pulled  for- 
cibly up,  so  as  to  remain  prominent  abova 
the  surface  of  the  flesh,  fhas  equipped, 
with  rings  on  his  fingers  and  great  toes, 
and  his  face  and  body  painted  red,  the 
Caffree  is  as  h2U>py  and  as  well  pleased 
with  himself  as  a  fool  in  Bondstreet* 
who  has  got  tlie  start  of  his  fellows  in  a 
iew  fasliion,  and  takes  to  himself  tha 
merit  which  is  due.  to  his  taylor.  The 
women  weaf  fey/  of  these  ornaments  ; 
this  custom  also  of  ornamenting  the  men 
instead  of  the  women  is  common  among 
all  savages^,  and  the  American  Indians 
give  a  good  t^fison  for  it.    They  poinc 
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tb  their  animated  woods,  says  Kellet, 
aAd  tell  us  they  $ce  not  whence  we  have 
picked  tip  a  contrary  practice  ;  they 
themselves  have  learnt  tlieir  lesson  from 
whatever  moves  around  them  ;  from  the 
tlirds  ahd  the  beasts,  whose  males  are  la- 
vishly adorned  in  denudation  of  their  fe- 
ihales ;  from  the  fray  plumage  of  the 
turkey  cock,  to  the  omament4oaded 
Bead  of  the  st:lg. 

•  The "  mo^t  singular  fashion  is  that  of 
the  Matolas,  a  tribe  of  whom  Dr.  Van- 
derkemp  heard  among  the  CafFrees ;  they 
wear  the  hair  very  long,  and  form  it  into 
fl  kind  of  hollow  cylin<kri  which  serves 
them  as  ^  pocket. 

The  king  of  the  Cafirfees  is  an  arbitra- 
TV  monarch :  he  kills,  robs  his  subjects, 
^changes  laws,  rights^  &c.  according  to 
his  pleasure,  and  his  people  bear  this 
with  a  filial  submission  ;  these  are  the 
very  words  of  the  missionary.  Tliis 
government  is  however  tempered  by  tlie 
freedom  with  which  the  captains  inform 
him  of  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  and 
by  a  wise  custom  of  secession.  If  ad- 
monition produces  no  effect,  the  people 
do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  take  up 
arms»  but  break  up  their  kraal  and  leave 
him.  This  policy,  which  so  distressed 
the  patricians  of  Rome,  and  which  at 
this  day  so  perplexes  the  master  shoe- 
tnakersf  and  baffles  the  interference  of 
the  legislature  in  Kngland,  soon  brought 
hh  Cafirarian  majesty  to  reason.  The 
breast  of  every  beast  that  if  killed  be- 
longs to  the  king ;  he  is  the  executioner, 
ted  it  is  his  exclusive  privilege  to  be 
buried  s  all  other  bodies  are  thrown  out 
to  the  wild  beasts. 

••  Like  all  the  savages  "diey  are  a  cruel 
and  unfeeling  i^ee.  Wlien  their  sick  are 
thought  incurable,  they  lay  them  out  in 
the  nelds  to  die,  or  more  probably  to  be 
devoured.  They  are  however  often  mis- 
taken in  their  prognosis,  and  the  sick 
man  returns  to  his  house  and  recovers ; 
if  not,  the  conse<iuence  is  a  second  and 
perhaps  a  third  exportation,  after  which 
the  last  9Cep  is  to  lock  him  up  in  his 
bouse,  with  a  little  meat  add^drink,  and 
then  the  whole  kraal  bnak  up  and  leave 
bhn  to  die.  Vanderkemp  attributes  this 
practice  to  fear ;  they  fancy,  he  says,  that 
•if  they  suffer  the  disease  to-  go  on  it  wiH 
bring  on  the  whole  society  some  great 
calamity ;  to  prevent  Which  they  Know 
tfo  other  mean^  than  to  destroy  die  sub- 
.  j^ct  x)f  the  distemper,  and  so  to  make  an 
•nd  of  it»  This  however  does  not,  as 
^Hfbt  be  supposed,  spring  from  the  re« 


mcmbrance  of  some  pestilence.  Wheii 
a  woman  is  taken  ki  labour,  every  one 
nins  from  her,  and  she  is  left  helpless  | 
if  they  see  a  person  in  danger  of  being 
drowned  they  run  away,  or  throw  stones 
at  him,  rather  than  assist  him.  Perhaps 
they  imagine  that  tlic  evil  spirit  who  pro- 
duces pain,  if  he  be  disappointed  of  one 
victim  will  seize  another. 

In  no  part  of  their  moral  character  de 
savages  differ  so  widely  as  in  their  feet  | 
ings  toward  strangers,  nor  is  it  easy  to 
explain  the  causes  of  this  difference.  In 
general  it  might  be  imagined  thathosfn- 
tality  would  be  found  prevalent  in  pro- 
portion to  the  ease  with  which  food  was 
procured  ;*but  the  Caffrecs,  who  arc  a 
pastoral  race,  and  therefore  seldom  or 
never  exposed  to  dearth,  are  remarkably 
cruel  toward  such  unhappy  persons  as  are 
by  misfortune  cast  among  them.  The 
history  of  the  Portuguese  Aip-wrecks 
upon  this  coast,  is  of  all  narratives  of  hu- 
man suflerings  the  most  dreadful.  A 
Dutch  exile  remonstrated  with  Gika,  the 
present  king,  upon  the  barbarity  of  mur. 
dering  three  Englishmen,  who  had  been 
cast  ashore:  the  king  was  astonished  that 
any  biodv  should  perceive  any  impropri- 
ety in  the  thing ;  he  said  it  was  well 
done,  for  they  being  strangers  bad  nothing 
to  do  in  the  country  any  more  than  the 
wolves.  '  Yet  Gika  is  of  a  nobler  vA 
better  mind  than  the  generality  of  his 
people.  When  he  was  dangeronslr  ifl 
and  his  conjurers  had  named  four  men 
and  a  woman,  as  having  by  thetr  en- 
chantments been  the  cause  of  his  disease, 
he  would  not  permit  them  to  be  pat  to 
death  as  is  customary,  but  said,  **  if  there 
are  so  manv  who  wish  to  destroy  me,  it 
is  better  tnat  I  should  die  than  live 
against  the  will  of  my  people.*" 

Dr.  Vanderkemp  calculates  the  ntnn- 
ber  of  inhabitants  in  Caffraria  at  aboot 
38,000,  supposing  that  the  whole  conn- 
try  is  populated  in  the  same  propoition 
as  the  part  which; he  had  seen. 
'  They  conceived  that  the  missionarr 
possessed  great  influence  wiA  God,  a 
dangerous  opinion  to  which  indeed  he 
himsdf  injudiciously  contributed.  Wbea 
he  was  applied  to,  to  deliver  the  Caftcei 
from  an  epidemic  fever,  by  prayer,  his 
answer  to  the  king  was,  t&at  be  would 
pntf  earnestly,  and  that  he  should  kno* 
that  the  christianshaveaGodthattherdo 
not  pray  to  in  vain.  There  was  a  drought 
in  the  land ;  Gika's  mother,  who  was  tfce 
•chief  Witch  for  procuring  rain,  infonneJ 
Vanderkemp  Uiat  she  could  not  succeed} 
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beeause  the  hole  from  which  it  was  pro- 
tured  was  stopped  by  some  malevolent 
people,  and  she  requesited  him  to  do  it  $ 
the  king  hin^self,  six  weeks  afterwards, 
desired  the  ^me  service,  and  sent  him 
two  milch  cows  with  their  calves.  He 
replied  that  he  could  not  give  rain,  for 
that  depended  entirely  upon  God's  plea- 
sure ;  but  that  he  could  and  would  praj 
for  it.  The  more  a  fanatic  deliberates, 
the  stronger  his  fiinaticism  becomes.^ 
Vanderkemp  went  out  to  wsdk,  and  re- 
flecting on  what  he  had  said,  he  thought 
that  the  Lord  certainly  would  give  rain, 
if  he  could  pray  for  it  io  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  he  felt  at  th^  same  time  a 
desire  for  the  glory  of  God ;  upon  which 
he  went  back  to  Gika's  messengers,  and 
said  to  them,  *  Jesus  Christ  the  son  of 
God,  is  Lord  of  Heaven.  I  will  speak 
to  him  and  he  will  give  rain ;  I  cannot.^ 
The  next  day  the  rain  came  so  violently 
as  to  wash  away  the  king's  kraal,  and 
accompanied  by  so  tremendous  a  thun- 
der storm,  that  Gika  earnestly  desired 
him  10  entreat.  TbUa  that  he  might  bear 
no  more  such  terrible  thunder  daps. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  Tillotson's  opi- 
jiiofif  that  a  zealous  missionary  among 
the  heathea  would  pro))^bly  be  endow- 
ed ^itb  the  same  miraculous  powers 
lioyr  which  were  vouchsafed  to  tne  pri- 
mitive church :  bi^t  Tillotson  lived  be- 
fore the  publication  of  Middleton's  Free 
Inquiry,  a  book  from  which  the  deduc- 
tions are  uoanswjsrable.  St.  Domingo, 
who  if  th^e  devil  were  tq  die  would  stand 
a  better  chance  than  any  other  soul  in 
his  dominipns  of  being  chosfm  to  (^xe- 
cee4  hiin>  once  (old  a  saii^t  of  equal  emi- 
nence, tha^  it  WHS  not;  prudent  to  calcu- 
late upon  a  miracle*  This  w^  tb^  ruiu 
of  Richard  Brothers  ;  had  h^  prorogued 
his  promised  ,e4rUiq)iaiM»  i/ii£</!<,he  migh^ 
at  this  day  ^ve  hit^  the  living  oracle 
of  a  numerous  sect.  If  Dr.  Vander- 
](emp's  faith  had  {been  more  rational  hf 
would  not  have  hazarded  thes^  danger- 
ous promisi^s.  Th^  missionary  should 
;^t  aU  ti|pe$  difplay  the  power  which  he 
^eriyes  from  ki;^wle4ge>  a^nd  his  aiiditoT^ 
JO  proportio9  ^  they  perceive  the  coo* 
n^ctioji,  will  be  disposiH}  to  believe^  in 
the  bf^pfi  of  ajcquiring  thf  same  advan- 
tages* fiut  wh«ni  he  v)!utures  to  promi^ 
health  or  ^ickpessy  rain  or  s^nshbe,  in 
the  naioe  of  thpGo4  whoffi  he  preaches,  jif 
the  chapjc^  tvini  wn  agaj«st  hixxit  the 
ignorance  of  the  sayage  who  attributes 
the  failure  to  a  want  of  power  la  the 
^ity»  i&  AQl  m9tp  deplorable  than  the 


presumption  of  the  missionary  vho  dar^s 
invite  die  proof. 

The  dangers  to  which  Vanderkemp 
was  exposed  never  intimidated  hiiPt 
though  *  Satan  sometimes  roared  like  a 
lion."  Whenever  he  changed  |iis  abode 
it  was  always  with  a  view  to  the  eood 
of  others,  never  from  motives  which  re- 
spected himself.  General  Dundas,  ^ 
length,  who  never  should  be  mentioned 
withont  due  praise  for  the  goodness  of 
his  intentions  and  the  wisJom  of  his 
conduct,  fully  appreciating rhe  exertions 
of  this  excellent  and  extraordinary  mant 
offered  him  ground  ii|  any  part  of  the 
colony,  for  tl^  establishment  of.  a  missi- 
onary settlement,  'ilie  Abject  in  view 
was  to  civilize  the  Hottentots  as  well  as 
to  convert  them-  Vanderkemp  pro^sed 
to  employ  them  in  agriculture  and  farni- 
ing,  and  in  mechanical  arts  and  little  ma- 
nufactories, such  as  soap-boilingy  candle- 
making,  spinning  of  thread,  manufaQ- 
turing  of  paper,  tanning,  pottery,  brick 
making,  turnery,  &c, ;  the  workmen  to 
be  considered  as  journeymen  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  society,  and  paid  weekly  fop 
their  labour;  and  the  produce^  the  pror 
perty  of  th^  society*  and  devoted  to  the 
purpose  of  the  mission.  It  w^  ^^ 
meant  t6  preclude  any  one  who  became 
capable  from  bccoining  a  master  an4 
proprietor  of  his  own  business ;  fpr  thp 
main  principle  which  he  laid  dowd*  vrts 
that  tlie  Hottentots  should  be  perfectly 
free,  and  in  every  respect  upon  an  eqyal 
footing  with  the  colonists.  I'he  settle- 
ment was  to  be  p^f  und^r  the  direction 
pf  two  missionaries  afid  a  schqol-fnaster  | 
should  it  increase  to  a  greater  number 
(han  could  be  diriscte^  by  thf^  ^iritual 
an^  two  temporsdt^acl^fis,  it  wouldbe 
^tter  to  divide  i^  io^  two  distinct  es- 
tablish^^ts  in  twp  diiler^nt  psirts  of  the 
coui^try.  The  settlejrs  were  to  be  divide 
fid  loto  chrisiian^,  catecl^u^^ns,  an4 
beards.  Efcommuuicyti^n  and  expulr 
sion  the  severest  punishments  vriuch  the 
missionaries  should  hay^  ppwV  toinfiictp 
and  if  they  p^ocee4e4  fo  this  l^t  step, 
they  shoul4  acquaint  t^  landdrost  of 
thje  4i^ria  with  t^e  pa^e  ;  offences 
ggainst  the  law  wer^  of.  course  to  be 
nuder  the  cogniaa,nc)(  pt  the  laws.  Ge* 
peral  l!)undas  ipuiiMJ^tely  declai:ed  his 
approbjitipn  of  thjs  prai^eworU^  and 
bep^volent  un4ertakii^ ;  *  seeingt  ^  he 
lexpressed  him^lf^  the  necessity  p£  en* 
deavouring  to  ameliorate  the  spiritual 
and  tempor^  condition  of  thqse  unhappy 
people,  whogi>  upon  e,very  principle  of 
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humanity  and  justice,  qAvcmmcnt  is 
bound  to  protect  ;*  he  also  promised  to 
furnish  provisions  to  the  Hottentots  for 
a  reasonable  time,  and  send  part  of  the 
?Tiaterials  necessary  for  the  constniction 
of  the  intended  settlement.  What  a 
coi^tra^t  to  the  cowardly  and  unchristian 
polipy  of  the  East  Indi^  Company,  who 
•would  not  permit  Carey  and  his  associ? 
ates  to  settle  in  their  territories  ! 

James  Re:^d,  who,  happily  for  himself 
and  the  sopiety,  was  sent  back  from  Ota- 
licite,  by  the  brethren,  for  *  betraying 
xnuch  of  a  cavilling  and  untoward  spirit, 
9nd  jndulgin?  a  very  insubordinate  dis- 
position,' had  stopped  at  the  Cape  on 
lis  return,  offered  his  services  to  the 
fiouth  African  asisocialion,  and  was  ap- 
.pointed  fellow  labourer  with  Vander- 
icemp,  who  has  found  him  eminently 
useful.  Botas  Place,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Algoa  Bay,  was  the  situation 
chosen.  Of  this  they  took  possession  in 
March  1802,  having  then  160  Hotten- 
tots with  them. 

Mr.  Barrow's  truly  valuable  volumes 
%ave  made  the  public  acquainted  with 
•the  internal  disturbances  of  this  colony. 
These  commotions  affected  the  settle- 
ment at  Botas  Place.  The  boors  who 
^were  sent  out  against  the  insurgent  Hot- 
tentots, attacked  promiscuously  all  the 
free  natives  whom  they  met.  Vander- 
^cehip  wrote  to  the  governor  and  to  the 
j^scal  Van  Ryneveld,  saying  that  if  the 
detachment  proceeded  in  this  manner 
^hey  would  occasion  their  own  destruction 
and  that  of  all  the  colony.  The  colo- 
intsts  on  their  part  hated  the  institution* 
and  complained  that  it  served  as  a  refuge 
jfor  robbers  and  murderers,  being  connect* 
ed  with  the  insurgents.  The  truth  was 
that  they  received  into  their  settlement 
those  who  separated  themselves  from  the 
insurgents,  and  were  willing  to  conform 
to  their  rules.  The  government,  to  con- 
ciliate  tliese  boors,  whom  it  would  have 
fceen  >ve^  if  it  could  have  exterminated, 
forbiade  this.  By  this  order,  says  Van- 
derkemp,  yre  were,  to  our  great  sorrow, 
forced  to  tcfu$e  many  of  these  unfortu^. 
naxe  people,  principally  women  and  chil- 
dren; ,wiio  ftevermeless  rather  chose  to 
maintain  themselves  in  the  woods  among 
Vhe  brutes,  than  to  return  to  their  tribes, 
treneral  Dundas,  however,  though  com- 
pelled in  this*  induce  to  act  against  his 
pwn  inclination,  still  as  muf  h  as  possible 
assisted  the  settlement*  sending  them 
IbocTand  seed,  and  imjJlertent^  for  build- 
^g  and  agriculture,     VVhen  the  time 


approached  for  surrendering  the  colony, 
according  to  the  miserable  treaty  of 
Amiens,  the  governor  came  to  Fort  Fre- 
derick, which  was  near  the  settlement, 
and  as  the  garrison  were  about  to  be  re- 
moved to  the  C^pe  previous  to  its  eva- 
cuation, advised  the  missionaries  to  re- 
move with  all  their  people  into  the  fort, 
regarding  them  as  dead  men  if  they  did 
not  accept  the  oflFer.  They  thought  it 
however  not  advisable,  because  their  peo- 
ple were  more  iii  fear  of  the  boors  than 
of  their  own  countrymen.  The  general 
then  urged  them  to  sail  with  him  to  the 
Cape,  and  defer  the  instruction  of  the 
Hottentots  in  that  region  till  a  more 
favourable  season.  Iput  Vanderkemp 
would  not  abandon  his  flock,  even,  he 
said,  **  if  I  knew  th^t  I  could  save  mj 
life  by  leaving  them.  I  should  not  fear 
to  oftr  it  for  the  least  child  atnongthem." 
Read  was  equally  resolved  to  expose 
himself  with  his  people  j  and  the  general, 
after  a  last  and  liberal  present  of  stores, 
embarked  with  his  troops,  promising  to 
recommend  them  sincerely  to  the  Dutch 
governor. 

Eight  days  after  his  departure  the  in- 
surgents  attacked  the  settlement :  they 
were  repulsed  in  three  several  assaults. 
The  missionaries  had  always  instructed 
their  people  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a 
christian  father  to  part  with  his  posses- 
sions thj^n  to  save  them  by  killing  an- 
other, and  that  he  was  not  permitted  to 
kill  any  body,  butv^en  the  safety  of 
his  own  life,  or  that  of  a  third  person, 
should  render  it  absolutely  necessary. 
But  the  Hottentots  yrero  disposed  to 
fight  for  their  property  as  wcU  as  their 
lives,  and  it  was  evident  that  they  took 
pleasure  In  fighting.  Thb  frustrated 
Vafnderkemp's  nopes  of  influencing  the 
enemy  by  a  peaceable  and  inoffensive 
conduct,  and  he  therefore  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  return  to  the  fort,  llie  co- 
lonists came  from  the  fortress  to  as- 
sist them  in  their  removal,  thinking 
that  they  would  ipake  a  common  cause 
against  the  revolters;  but  the  missiona- 
ries told  them  their  principle  was  never 
to  use  arms  except  for  unavoidable 'Self* 
defence,  and  io  oppose  the  disorders  <^ 
the  savaged  only  by  christian  admoni- 
tions and  example,  of  which  the  effect 
inight  be  seen  in  their  Hottentots.  The 
bpors  ^pon  burnt  their  settlement  to  the 
ground,  and  they  were  therefore  obliged 
to  remain  in  the  fort,  and  await  die  de* 
termitiation  of  the  Dutch  govenunciit 
coricerning  tliein*     The  Dtttoh  gover- 
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T\fiT  at  lenpth  stationed  them  at  the 
Zwartkops  river ;  he  wished  them  to  de- 
sist for  the  present  from  instructing  th^ 
Hottentots  in  reading  and  writing  ;  but 
I  couid  not,  says  Vunderkemp,  with  all 
tlie  regard  due  to  his  rank  and  charac- 
ter, consent  to  a  proposal  so  contrary  to 
the  apparent  interest  of  Christ's  kingdom, 
and  so  unworthy  of  the  rights  ofa  free 
people,  merely  to  stop  the  clamours  of 
a  number  of  ill-natured  persons.  In  his 
last  letter,  dated  February  ^  180*,  he 
writes  thus : 

••  Our  labours,  and  present  institution, 
liave,  from  the  lirst,  been  a  stuaihling  block 
in  0»c  eycb  of  the  uiichnatiau  inhabiianis  of 
this  country,  and  an  object  of  their  hatr.'d. 
After  the  restoration  of  govwrnnent  into  ihe 
bands  of  the  KatavLin  republic,  the  almoiit 
universal  clamour  was,  tKat  an  inaiitution, 
not  only  formed  and  aduiinistered  by  emissa- 
ries of  the  Loudon  society,  hut  even  now 
cuntiouing  under  the  iuBucnce  and  direction 
of  a  coa)paiiv  of  Enj^U^bmen.  was,  by  its 
nature,  too  (Jangcrons  for  the  public  traa- 
(^nillilv  to  be  suifered  any  longer,  was  an 
huperium  in  impcrio,  &c.  &c.  It  was  an 
easy  matter  to  convince  the  brave  and  phi- 
lanthropic Governor  J  an  sens  of  the  futility  of 
tlie  objeccion,  and  to  shew,  that  our  under- 
taking \ra8  en li rely  separated  from  all  iiati- 
onal  views  apd  concerns,  and  that  your  (II- 
jcction  being  entirely  re-stricted  to  ^pi^ltllal 
pur|>Oaes,  did  not,  even  in  the  least  dc;;rce 
affect,  much  less  relax  the  authority  which 
government  has  a  right  to  exercise  over  all 
Its  subjects,  any  more  than  the  (ilial  obedi- 
ence due  to  a  father  or  tutor,  infringes  the 
rights  of  a  sovereign  over  a  son,  or  pupil,  re*, 
siding  in  bis  douunions.  But  it  was  not  »o 
easy  to  eradicate  the  inveterate  prejudices 
^i;amst  our  work  among  the  heathen,  out  of 
the  stony  hearts  of  more  barbarous  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  it  was  evident,  that  our  relation 
Id  luvjjUh  iKuefjctors,  was  only  a  pretext 
to  give  vent  to  a  dee  per  rooted  enmity  against 
C^l,  his  Christ,  and  the  extension  of  his 
kingdom  of  love  and  grace  among  the  hea- 
then. 

•*  Some  of  our  missionary  brethren  have 
received  an  order  from  government,  to  give 
up  the  instruction  of  christians  or  heathen, 
%vithin  the  limith  of  ihc  parishes  in  this  co- 
lony, and  to  remove  to  a  distance  of  three 
days  journey  from  evcTy  established  church. 
\V  e  lutve  written  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the 
governor  for  this  step,  by  which  our  bre- 
thren are  et!cctnally  directed  to  the  helpless 
heathen,  who  hitherto  have  been  left  without 
tbe  means  of  grace.  We  have  obtained  that 
this  prohibition  be  extended  to  all  the  tnis- 
fionaries  in  ^jencrul  j  and  thiit  those  narishci 
which  lire  at  present  without  a  regular  cler- 
gyman he  excepted,  and  thus  rendered  acces- 
sible for  mi"<dif»narics.  We  had  hereby 
chiefly  imview  the  colony  of  Graaff  lieinet^. 


where  not  only  sofrie  heathen,  bnt  a.'sso  thrna  * 
nominal  christians  were  awukcricd  by  iIk  la- 
bours of  two  of  our  Ilimeuiot  brihren, 
who  liave  boon  rewarded  for  Lhis  labo.:r  «!' 
love,  bv  the  order  of  a  l>oor,  acilng  as 
landdrust  ol'  that  place,  with  imprlsoiinie.it 
and  Stripes.** 

Under  these  circumstances  Vander* 
kemp  and  Read  rem^iui  at  thiir  settle- 
ment on  the  Zwartkops  river,  which 
they  l^ave  named  Bethelsdorp— I5eihel 
Village. 

Kichcrer  meantime  ]r*J  laboured  with 
equal  ability  in  a  .'different  part  of  the 
country.  Jii^t  when  he  arrived  at  t).e 
Cape  three  lioschemen  had  comethitlior 
from  Zak  river,  to  beg  that  teachers 
might  be  sent  among  them,  and  this  mi.^.* 
sionary,  with  the  Englishman  Kdwi.rJs, 
offered  themselves  for  the  service.  The 
place  to  which  they  were  goina:  was  be- 
tween four  and  five  hundred  miles  north-' 
east  of  the  Cape ;  the  people  made  wild 
as  their  wild  beasts  by  oppression.  Their 
dwellings,  or  hiding  places,  are  among 
the  rocks,  where  they  dig  a  round  den 
of  about  tliree  feet  deep,  in  wliich  a 
whole  family  lie.  This  den  is  some- 
times covered  with  a  few  reeds  to  shelter 
them  from  the  wind  and  rain,  hut  they 
are  generally  soaked  through  by  the  first 
shower.  They  mostly  pass  their  time 
in  sleeping  except  when  hunger  rouses 
them,  then  they  go  hunting,  creeping 
behind  bushes  till  a  beast  approaches 
within  reach  of  their  poisoned  darts,  of 
which  the  slightest  scratch  is  mortaL- 
The  poison  is  taken  from  the  jaw  of  a 
snake. 

Excessive  hunger  is  necessary  to  rousa 
the  Boschemen  toe-\£rtion,  and  they  will 
continue  several  days  without  food  rather 
than  be  at  the  pains  to  procure  it :  biit 
when  they  are  roused  it  seems  as  if 
nothing  could  fatigue  them,  they  can 
run  the  whole  daylong,  and  continue  it 
for  days  successively-  Their  dress  is  a 
sheep  skin,  with  a  fox  skin  round  the 
waist.  They  adorn  tliemselves  with  a 
sort  of  red  oil  which  they  grind  out  of 
the  rocks,  according  to  Kichcrer,  mix 
with  horse  grease  and  the  soot  of  an 
iron  pot,  and  then  blacken  their  whole 
bodies  ;  the  women  sometimes  only 
blacken  their  face,  or  in  a  more  f  mciful 
taste,  stripe  the  body,  nose,  ar.d  clr'n : 
their  other  ornaments  are  pearls.  Thev 
never  wash  themselves. 

Like  die  wretched   natives,  of  New 
Holland,  they  sometimes  bury  the  intart 
alive  with  its  dead  "lo^icr  (^^If^ 
Sa  4  o 
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no  idea  of  z  Supreme  Beingi  conse- 
quently no  kind  of  worship  ;  but  there 
is  a  little  insect  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Creeping  Leaf,  for  which  they  have 
a  superstitious  reverence,  thinking  that 
the  sight  of  it  indicates  something  for- 
tunate, and  to  kill  it  would  bring  a  curse 
upon  die  perpetrator.  They  also  believe 
that  pain  axid  sickness  are  produced  by 
an  unseen  power,  and  to  counteract  his 
evil  purposes,  their  conjurers  blow  and 
make  a  humming  noise  over  the  sick, 
for  hours  together. 

If  you  do  not  teach  men  that  there  is 
^  God,  they  will  find  out  a  Devil  for 
themselves* 

To  these  people  did  the  missionaries 
trust  themselves,  in  a  country  where,  as 
they  travelled,  they  sometimes  had  only 
the  chance  of  subsistence  of  wild  onions* 
and  ostrich's  eggs,  and  where,  as  they 
very  oddly  express  it,  diere  is  very  little 
to  entertain  a  stranger,  excepting  the 
wild  beasts.  *  Believe  me,  my  breuren, 
says  Kicherer,  that  something  is  re<{uir* 
(fid  to  be  entirely  separated  from  civiUzed 
society,  and  wander  in  a  wilderness 
among  savage  people,  who,  jf  the  Lord 
did  not  restrain,  would  [long  ago  have 
murdered  us.  Moreover,  to  have  left 
dear  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  and 
friends  and  relations,  and  also  to  have  a 
feeling  heart  concerning  the  same ;  so  that 
not  only  in  parting,  but  until  this  moment 
there  is  an  open  wound,  which  instead  of 
lessening,  grows  every  day  deeper  and 
wider.  But  Jesus,  and  he  alone,  is  he 
who  continually  cures  this  wound,  and 
causes  me  not  only  to  rest  satisfied  in  this 
way,  but  also  gives  me  privileges  and 
signs  to  convince  me  to  what  a  most  sa- 
lutary post  he  has  called  me.' 

It  is  not  possible  that  such  a  man  as 
this  should  live  among  any  barbarians, 
how  barbarous  soever,  whose  language 
he  understood,  without  in  some  degree 
winning  their  affections.  Never  fetus 
depreciate  the  virtue  and  the  heroism  of 
such  men,  because  it  is  accompanied 
with  fanaticism  !  There  are  certain  de» 
fects  and  diseases  of  the  system  which 
are  found  to  heighten  our  bodily  or 
mental  powers.  The  madman's  rouscu- 
Jar  strength  is  tremendously  increased  by 
his  frenzy :  the  blind  man's  touch  i& 
Exquisite  J  tlie  consumptive  arc  usually 
remarkable  for  quickness  of  intellect  j 
while  they,  on  the  contrary,  who  by  re- 
peated fits  have  lost  the  little  sense  with 
which  they  were  originally  endowedr 
live  on  to  a  us^lcs^  and  troublesome  old 


age.  Perhaps  even  oar  virtues  never  ai* 
tain  tlieir  full  perfection  without  some 
deviation  from  the  ordinary  standard  of 
physical  or  intellectual  healtli :  wounded 
fruit  is  always  the  sweetest,  and  unless 
the  Rf  is  pierced  it  will  not  ripen. 

Wild  as  the  Boschemen  were,  they 
were  not  insensible  to  the  goodness  of  the 
man  who  bad  abandoned  all  for  the  sake 
of  instructing  them.  Here  was  too  what 
the  missionaries  call  a  stirring  amosg 
the  dry  bones,  which  had  made  these 
savages  to  request  that  teachers  might 
be  sent  among  them.  The  fact  itself  is 
a  valuable  proof  of  what  he  has  before 
advanced*  that  the  desire  of  obtaining 
an  increase  of  comforts  by  means  of  iiu 
creased  knowledge  induces  savages  will- 
ingly to  listen  to  missionaries  from  a 
more  powerful  and  enliehtened  iiatioiu 
A  treaty  has  been  ma£  between  the 
backsettiers  and  the  Boschemen,  and 
at  the  ratification  of  the  contract,  some 
of  the  settlers  who  were  religious  men, 
offered  up  a  prayer  in  the  presence  of 
the  savages,  who  inquired  what  it  meant. 
They  were  informed  that  it  was  done 
with  a  view  of  imploring  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God  who  is  ue  cause  of  eveiy 
good,  and  they  were  also  told  that  their 
Ignorance  and  neglect  of  the  Divine  Be- 
ing was  the  complete  cause  of  their 
wretchedness.  Upon  this  the  Bosche- 
men expressed  their  earnest  desire  that 
proper  persons  would ,  come  and  reside 
among  them,  and  afford  them  those  va* 
luable  instructions  which  would  enable 
them  to  become  as  rich  and  happy  as 
their  neighbours  i  and  so  much  in  ear* 
nest  were  they  that  they  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  the  Cape  for  this  purpose.  At 
another  time  two  natives  of  another  na« 
tion  came  a  journey  of  eight  or  ten  dajs 
tp  the  missionaries,  because,  they  said, 
they  would  be  likely  to  bear  soniething 
concerning  one  whose  name  was  Jesus, 
which  would  do  them  good. 

They  fiocked  to  the  missionaries  in 
considerable  numbers,  led  by  curiosity 
and  the  love  of  tobacco.  A  quarter  of 
a  pipe-full  was  the  reward  of  those  who 
attended  service^the  true  principle  of 
producing  confortniry  exemplified  at  a 
cheap  rate.  It  was  a  rude  congrega- 
tion :  to  distinguish  one  from  another 
Kicherer  chalked  their  names  on  their 
backs,  and  when  one  of  them  approache4 
him,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  shew 
his  shoulders.  The  first  method  whic^ 
he  attempted  was  that  of  reasoning ;  to 
endeavour  to  convince  their  undentand* 
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ings,  but  they  conthiUtillf  nised  objec- 
tions and  dimculti^Sy  and  nothing  was 
to  be  done  this  way.  The  preachers 
then  changed  their  ground  ;  they  ad- 
dressed the  feelings  and  the  imaeina* 
tion«  insisted  on  the  dying  love  of  Cnristy 
represented  him  as  the  all-sufficient 
friend  of  lost  and  helpless  sinners,  in* 
▼ited  them  to  come  to  him  and  be  saved» 
and  intreated  them  to  give  the  fair  trial 
of  experience  to  the  doctrine,  by  praying 
to  Jesus.  Hell  torments  too  were  not 
forgotten.  The  effect  was  surprising. 
Tm  savages  would  retire  into  the  wu« 
demess,  quit  their  hunting  parties,  and 
even  rise  at  night  to  pray.  One  of  them 
says  in  a  letter  to  the  society,  **  How  good 
is  that  dear  Lord  to  us  to  send  his  chil- 
dren and  let  them  tell  us  that  we  shall 
go  to  hell  if  the  dear  Lord  Jesus  do  not 
save  us  I  AM  the  bushes  in  the  field  are 
not  so  numerous  as  my  sins.  As  1  lav 
down  to  sleep,  I  grow  so  frightened, 
that  I  must  get  up  at  once  and  pray  to 
my  dear  Lord  Jesus !"  Another  says, 
^  Oh  that  I  might  be  so  happy  as  to 
know  the  Lord  Jesus  !**  And  when  ask- 
ed the  cause,  he  replied-^'*  Why  should 
I  not  when  I  am  so  afraid  of  the  Great 
Fire!  for  if  I  put  my  finger  in  the 
ashes  only  I  feel  such  great  pain,  what 
must  it  be  then  in  everlasting  burn- 
ings ?"  Their  dreams  of  course  be- 
came affected,  lliis  the  missionaries 
attributed  to  the  Spirit.  It  is  com- 
mon, says  Vanderkemp,  with  serious 
persons  to  dream  of  Jesus  Christ :  what 
IS  niore  curious,  he  discovered  in  one  con- 
vert that  the  immediate  object  of  her  ex* 
perience  seemed  to  be  the  Moly  Ghost 
more  than  the  person  of  Christ  1  Alas, 
God  himself  is  never  in  this  mythology 
the  object  of  love !  Wholly  unaccus- 
tomed to  have  their  feelings  thus  ad- 
dressedy  and  their  imagination  thus  ex- 
cited, they  were  overpowered;  some 
were  in  tears,  others  sat  in  agony  till 
they  lost  their  senses  $  and  so  disti'ess- 
ing  is  the  place  at  times,  says  Kicherer, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  proceed  in  the 
service.  "  What  X  am  about  to  relate," 
he  says  in  another  report,  **  will  probably 
appear  to  some  readers  perfectly  ridicu- 
lous, but  it  is  a  fact,  that  we  were  always 
obliged  to  have  a  bottle  of  vinegar  on 
the  table,  for  the  relief  of  those  who  ac- 
tually fainted  under  alarms  of  consci- 
ence asid  powerful  convictions ! ' '  But 
the  influence  which  the  missionaries  had 
(bus  ob^ined  was  directed  t;o/thebes( 


end,  humanizing  their  manners,  and 
teaching  them  to  procure  the  comforts 
by  performing  the  labours  of  civilized 
life. 

The  government  of  the  Cape  offered 
this  able  and  excellent  missionary  church 
preferment,  which  might  have  tempted 
a  mind  less  resolute,  but  having  put  his 
hand  to  the  plough  he  did  not  look 
back.  He  has  since  been  in  Europe^ 
and  brouf^ht  with  him  three  of  his  con* 
verts  to  London,  who  excited  considera»> 
ble  attention  there.  A  reinforcement  of 
missionaries  were  to  accompany  him  on 
his  return,  and  that  all  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  the  Dutch  government  might 
be  removed,  the  direction  of  the  mission 
in  South  Africa  was  to  be  left  entirelf 
to  the  society  in  Rotterdam. 

Sundry  other  missions  have  been  esta* 
blished  in  the  colony  upon  the  same 
views,  and  every  where  with  the  sami^ 
success;  from  every  quarter  we  hear  that 
the  savages  were  learning  tlie  alphabet^ 
that  some  could  spell,  and  others  were 
beginning  to  read  and  learn  the  cate- 
chism. No  missionaries  ever  laboured 
among  a  more  docile  race,  and  no  peo- 
ple ever  were  instructed  by  more  able 
or  virtuous  missionaries.  A  distinct  so- 
ciety for  the  furtherance  of  this  most 
important  duty  has  been  established  at 
Stellenbosch  about  twenty  miles  from 
Cape  Town,  which  co- operates  with  the 
Dutch  and  English  societies;  and  the 
Society  Fro  Fide  et  Chiistlamsmo  at  Stock- 
holm has  opened  a  correspondence  with 
them,  professing  its  wishes  to  establish 
with  tliem  a  brotherly  unity.  If  these 
measures  be  continued  as  they  have  be- 
gun, the  natives  of  South  Africa  will  in 
a  few  generations  become  a  christian  and 
a  civilized  people. 

To  these  objects  and  such  as  these  let 
the  Engliiih  Societies  confine  themselves. 
The  village  preaching  of  the  baptists 
had  better  be  left  alone  :  we  have  Moses 
and  the  prophets.  The  missions  to 
the  catholics  of  Canada  will  also  be  of 
little  avail.  The  teachers  whom  they 
send  out  are  little  fitted  to  propagate 
the  reformed  religion,  which,  to  use  the 
words  of  Hooker,  *  though  in  itself  most 
true,  is  in  your  defence,  notwidistand- 
ing,  weak,  because  the  matter  wherein 
ye  tliink  that  ye  see,  and  imagine  that 
your  ways  are  sincere,  is  of  far  deeper 
consideration  than  any  one  amongst 
five  hundred  of  you  conceiveth.  Let  3ie 
vulgar  sort  among  you  know^  that  there 
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IS  not  the  least  branch  of  the  cause 
wherein  they  are  so  resolute,  but  to  the 
trial  of  it  a  great  deal  more  appertainetli 
than  their  conceit  doth  reach  unto.' 

They  talk  of  a  mission  to  Madagascar, 
and  Vanderkemp  and  Read  offer  them- 
selves for  tlie  service  if  no  other  adven- 
turers be  found :  the  experiment  should 
be  tried,  but  we  should  be  sorry  to  see 
them  removed  from  a  situation  wherein 
they  are  so  eminently  useful.  'JThey  also 
mean  to  try  at  Ceylon.  It  is  their  inten- 
tion also  to  translate  the  Bible  into  Chi- 
nese and  print  H.  What  we  should  most 
advise  is  a  mission  to  St.  Domingo,  if 
the  emperor  of '  Hayti's  permission 
could  be  obtained,  and  adventurers  found 
for  so  perilous  a  destination.  Negroes 
would  be  the  best  fitted,  because  they 
would  not  be  endangered  by  the  climate, 
nor  suspectedof  any  political  connection 
with  the  slave  merchants  of  Europe. — 
The  church 'of  England  has  a  society  for 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  foreign 
parts.  What  has  it  done,  and  how  is  it 
employed  ? 

We  must  'not  conclude  this  article 
without  noticing  some  curious  circurn-- 
stances  relative  to  natural  history.  Van- 
derkemp says  that  the  thunder  storms  in 
Caffraria,  which  are  more  frequent  and 
tremendous  than  in  Europe,  exhibit  this 
remarkable  appearance.  The  flash  of 
lightning,  instead  of  difiPusing  a  dazzling 
light,  which  confuses  the  eye  and  dis* 
appears  in  a  moment,  consists  of  a  stream 
of  distinct  sparks,  drawn  by  the  earth 
from  the  clouds,  or  from  the  earth  by 
the  clouds,  or  from  one  cloud  by  ano- 
ther :  this  scream  is  commonly  double 
or  triple,  and  sometimes  lasts  two  se- 
conds and  a  half;  this  has  of  course,  he 
^yh  a  greater  force  as  it  is  attended  by 


less  light.  He  saw  snails  of  which  tlie 
shell  was  three  inches  and  a  half  lor.g, 
and  two  inches  in  diameter ;  he  saw  also 
a  species  of  serpent  with  four  legs,  which 
the  Caffrees  call  T'lvabce.  'llie  Eziphin 
tittm  antiqu  rum  usrum  grows  there  in 
vast  quantities  and  to  the  height  of  thirry 
feet.  •*  I  have  seen  a  tree  of  this  kind, 
says  Vanderkemp,  sixteen  inches  in  div 
meter*  The  juke  of  one  having  acci- 
dentally sprinkled  into  my  right  eye  rc- 
casioned  a  violent  inflammation,  which 
spread  to  the  left,  and  did  not  abate  till 
the  third  day :  however  I  then  found 
with  great  astonishment,  that  some 
dark  spots  which  appeared  before  my 
eyes  within  the  last  two  years,  and  which 
1  took  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  cataract, 
as  they  increased  from  time  to  time,  to- 
tally vanished  away,  but  returned  to  the 
left  eye  in  a  few  days,  though  in  a  k;$ 
degree  ;  the  right  eye  however  remains 
perfectly  clear."  Vanderkemp  was  sur- 
prised tliat  in  all  his  joumies  he  had  ne- 
ver seen  the  skeleton  or  teeth  of  the  ele- 
phants who  die  a  natural  death.  **  I 
am  now,"  he  adds,  '•  led  to  suspect  that 
they  bury  or  hide  their  dead,  from  the 
following  fact:  One  of  our  company 
killed  an  elephant,  and  went  the  next  day 
unarmed  with  some  of  our  women  to 
take  out  its  teeth.  They  found  betv.cea 
15  and  20  elephants  at  work  to  ta5:e  up 
the  dead  body  with  their  tusks  !*'  Wiux 
credit  may  be  due  to  this  relation,  we 
will  hot  pretend  to  say,  as  the  missionary 
himself  was  not  an  eye  witness  :  it  \^ 
however  e%ndent  that  he  believed  it  him- 
self, nor  should  we  be  surprised  at  any 
act  of  rationality  in  tlie  elephant.  Our 
readers  will  have  remarked  its  singgUr 
resemblance  to  a  very  sublime  incidrnc 
in  the  tale  of  Siudbad  tJie  Sailor. 


Art.  III.  Celtic  Researches  ^  on  the  Orighty  TraJitionsj  and  Language  of  the  aitcUnt  Br> 
tonss  tuith  some  introductory  Sketches  on  primitive  Society.  By  Edward  Davies,  Cur  sit 
of  Olvestotti  in  Gloucestershire,     8vo.  pp.  56 1  • 


A  CATALOGUE  of  the  books  and 
disquisitions  which  the  Book  of  Genesis 
has  occasioned,  would  itself  fill  a  volume 
larger  than  the  Pcntatetich,  or  perhaps 
than  the  Bible  itself,  and  it  would  in*- 
clude  the  noblest  productions  of  human 
,  genius,  and  the  most  despicable  abor- 
tions of  human  folly.  Catholic  mystics 
have  produced  the  wood  of  the  true 
cross  from  the  tree  of  life ;  infidels 
have  cut  their  straightest  arrows  from 
the  tree  of  good  and  evil,  and  from 
this  tree  Augustine  and  Calvin  distilled 


their  deadly  poison.  Divines,  astrono- 
mers, poets,  painters,  and  puppet-show- 
men, all  have  found  employment  from 
Genesis.  Having  named  Milton,  it  is 
needless  to  mention  the  other  j>oei5, 
who 

" on  honey-dew  have  fed. 

And  drank  tlic  milk  of  Paradise.** 

Painters  of  every  class  have  drawn  the-r 
subjects  from  L-nce,  from  the  d^iuber  f^i 
Adam  and  Eve  for  an^alehonse  sign  la 
England,  to    the  Poussins    vrho  hl^t 
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CTiAced  that  pure  and  first-rate  genius 
can  be  produced  even  in  France.  The 
old  dragon  and  all  his  spawn  came 
from  hence.  Here  Hutchinson  most 
unphilosophioally  looked  for  philosophy ; 
here  Mr.  Parks  the  lecturer  finds  argu- 
ments to  controvert  the  Newtonian  sys- 
tem ;  here  Paramo  sees  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  inquisition  ;  here  Paracel- 
sus discovers  the  philosopher's  stone; 
here  the  Liverpool  merchants  seek  scrip- 
tural authority  for  buying  and  selling 
human  fiesh.  From  Genesis  the  Moors 
of  the  farthest  east  get  their  circum- 
cision ;  from  Genesis  we  get  our  tithes. 
From  tlie  deluge  Burnet  formed  the 
most  beautiful  Uieory  that  ever  was  in- 
vented by  the  imagination  of  a  poet*; 
Dutch  ihip-builders  have  followed  the 
proportions  of  the  ark,  and  toy-makers 
•represent  it  in  miniature  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  our  children.  A  set  of  religious 
madmen  have  appeared  in  other  coun- 
tries, who  went  stark  naked  in  imitation 
<)f  Adam;  andaset  of  political  renegadoes 
have  been  found  in  our  own,  who,  like 
£sau»  were  content  to  sell  their  birth* 
right  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

But  wild  work  as  theologians,  canon- 
ists and  philosophers  have  made  with  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  still  wilder  have  the 
Jiistorians  and  antiquarians,  or  antiqui- 
tarians  as  they  may  more  properly  be 
called  in  Milton's  contemptuous  diminu- 
tive. Some  few  centuries  ago  it  was  the 
fashion  to  begin  all  history  with  Adam, 
or  at  least  wim  Noah;  and  it  must  be 
allowed  that  Annius  and  his  followers 
had  the  merit  of  making  their  romances 
connected  and  amusing.  But  when  we 
come  to  the  modern  swarm,  to  the  Noa- 
chidse,  and  the  Arkites,  and  the  Ammo- 
nians,  when  all  nistory  is  to  be  fitted  to 
the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  all  lan- 
guage explained  by  certain  cabalistical 
particles  }  we  are  indeed  compelled  to 
believe  one  miracle  of  that  book,  and 
feel  that  the  confusion  of  tongues  is  a 
curse  which  has  extended  beyond  the 
city  of  Ninjrod. 

Wc  entered^  upon  the  examination  of 
this  volume  with  no  favourable  expecti^- 
tions,  perceiving  where  the  author  pur- 
posed to  begin,  and  who  were  the  wri- 
ters whom  he  commended.  It  was  with 
real  pleasure  that  we  found  Mr.  Davies 
himself  to  be  a  very  diflFerent  writer,  as 
learned,  as  laborious,  "vvith  a  sound  intel- 
lect,* that  patiently  investigates  its  stores, 
/nakes  its  deductions  fairly,  and  exhibitt. 


them  in  a  clear  and  metho^cal  arrango* 
ment.    He  thus  sutes  his  subject : 

*'  A  regularity  of  structure,  discernible  ia 
the  ancient,  and  pure  langua^,  demon- 
strates, that  such  an  art,  as  that  of  %vriting, 
and  speaking  those  languages,  could  not  be 
indebted  for  its  birth,  to  chance ;— tli^t  it 
must  have  been  formed  by  inferences  of  rea- 
soning from  ol^ects  of  nature ;  formed  with 
simplicity,  and  calculated  for  precision. 

<*This  volume  attempts,  uot  only  toin« 
vestigate  those  principles,  but,  in  some  de« 
gree,  to  ascertain  the  means  by  which^they 
unfolded  themselves  into  language,  and  sup- 
plied hints  for  their  own  visible  shapes, — m 
other  words,  for  the  invention  of  speech,  as 
analyzed  into  a  system.** 

•  •  • 

*'  1  was  treating  of  arts,  which  are  traced 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  man.  It  was  un« 
avoidable^  to  make  some  refiections  on  the 
character  of  society  in  those  periods  of  the 
world.  Perhaps  there  is  no  topic  upon 
which  the  modems  have  shewn  less  of  their 
accustomed  liberality,  or  candour. 

•*  They  have  taken  their  sketch  of  primitive 
man,  as  they  found  him,  at  the  dawn  of  pro* 
fane  history,  in  the  middle  ages  of  the  world ; 
that  is,  when  the  little  states  of  Greece,  of 
Italy,  and  of  the  ailjacent  r^ons,  began  to 
wj\iit  elbow-room  ',-*-wheo  ambition  h2  vio- 
lated the  good  faith  of  prior  establii>hment« 
or  compact ;  yet,  before  the  palm  of  the  vic- 
tor had  enabled  governments  to  controul  their 
subjects,  and  before  the  law  of  nations  had 
rooted  their  principles  of  mptnal  forbearance 
between  the  rights  of  the  belligerent  parties^ 
at  tile  end  of  their  conflict.  These  werej  con- 
sequendVf  tiroes  of  confusion,  which  do- 
gitided  tne  human  character  into  a  pestilent, 
and  brutal  spirit  of  rapine.  But  earlier,  and 
sacred  hi&tury  of  the  same  noble  creature, 
man,  proves,  to  the  most  incredulous,  that 
savage  life  is  the  child  of  accident,  and  has 
no  mial  marks  of  nature,  as  her  parent.'* 

In  these  researches  tlierefore  it  was  ne- 
cessary  to  proceed  from  the  beginning. 
Mr.  Davies  infers  from  the  Bible,  that 
the  antediluvian  ages  were  ag^es  of  ap- 
plication, as  well  as  of  genius,  and 
that  as  men  then  retained  the  vigo- 
rous use  of  their  faculties,  for  the  space 
of  six  or  seven  centuries,  .they  car- 
ried their  inventions  to  a  high  degree 
of  p^ectiop.  The  essential  truths  of 
religion  had  been  revealed,  though  the 
primitive  wotid  seem  not  to  have  pos- 
sessed just  or  fixed  conceptions  of  the 
nature  and  attributes  of  the  Divine  Being. 
They  understood  the  great  points  of  the 
xnoral  law ;  marriage,  sacrifices,tithes  and 
the  sabbaUi  had  Men  instituted.  Agri- 
(;ulturf  Hud  pasturagii  must  have  been 
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miAl  vnderstbod.  Mbah  mtist  have  been 
eminently  skilled  in  buildings  as  well  as 
in  the  arts  which  were  subservient  to  it. 
Metallurgy  and  music  had  been  disco* 
▼ered  and  far  advanced.  From  the  man- 
ner by  which  beasts  were  distinguished 
zs  clean  and  undeasj  it  is  iuferred  that 
the  antediluvians  had  tfaeir  Linnei  and 
their.  Buffons  $  and  it  is  proved  very  in- 
geniously, and  upon  the  data  very  con- 
vincingly, that  the  stated  return  of  the 
seasons,  and  the  true  annual  period  have 
remained  the  saxne  from  the  creation ; 
find  were  ^ascertained  by  the  first  gene- 
rations of  manl^ind.  The  delude,  Mr. 
Davie^  argues,  was  directed  ^gsiixml  ^^ 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  not  the  earth 
itself;  even  the  trees  were  not  whoHy  enu> 
dicated,  nor  even  thek  vegetative  power 
destroyed.  It  is  therefore  not  improba- 
ble that  m^ny  ruins  of  the  works  of  men 
jiiiay  have  survived  the  flood.  The  main 
purport  of  this  part  of  the  disquisition  is. 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  old  world  did 
sot  perish,  but  w^  prest&ryed  by  Noah* 
Mr.  Davies  believes  every  part  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis  in  Its  literal  and  fullest 
sense.  He  admits  however,  and  even  re- 
capitulates proofs^  that,  like  other  histo- 
lical  parts  of  the  scripture,  it  consists  in 
^  great  measure  of  compilations  from 
inpre  early  documents.  We  wish  he  had 
hsen  acquatatAd  wU»  the  works  of  the 
later  German  theologians.  The  ac- 
connts  of  the  creation,  of  the  deluge,  and 
of  the  building  of  the  Tower  o**  Babd, 
on  which  so  much  of  his  deductions  de- 
pend, appear  to  be  Babylonian  docu- 
pjents,  karnt  diiriijg  the  captivity  ;  and 
^  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  which  is 
here  literally  understood,  ha^  beep  proved 
to  be  geography  in  the  form*  of  genea- 

Jacob  Brymt  deduces  all  thait  im  ▼«* 
luable  among  the  ancient  nationsi  from 
the  scattered  confederates  of  NfJBnrod- 
Wbe  cystem  of  the  present  Mrqfeer  is  df- 
i^ctly  in  opposition,  and  his  nrgomeafeB 
^ery  sagemous. 

"  Tliis  righteous  man,  Job,  chapter  ;cxx. 
delineates  the  condiiion.  pf  iheT  fatucra  t)f  a 
race  of  men  who  were  his  colempofaHcs.— 
He  alludes  to  some  gveat  and  welUknown 
evept  in  early  history.  JUl  the  circuni- 
sunoes  of  desccipiion  ean  luiMy  m^y  4o  no- 
thing else  ihv>  toe  eiuks  i^nd  wanoer ers  frpfii 
iilabeL 

"  Naw  they  that  arp  yoyngjsr  tl>^n  J 

.have  me  in  deri^Qf^T'Vvhpse  fathers  I  would 


have  disdained  to  set  with  the  ilogs  of  nr 
flock.  Yea  wliereunto  might  the  sttengtn 
of  th^ii  hands  fgigantic  fbr^r]  proftt  me,  in 
wiiom  old  age  [the  wisdom  of  the  ancieots] 
was  perished!  Fur  want  and  famine  they 
were  solitary ;  "  fleeing  into  the  wilcjeracss, 
in  former  time«  desolate  and  waste.**  Who 
cut  up  mallows  by  the  bushes,  and  juniper 
roots  for  their  meat.  They  were  diivca 
forth  from  among  men  (thev  eried  after  them 
«s  after  a  thiet)  to  dwell  in  dilfa  of  die  val- 
lies,  in  caves  of  the  earth  and  in  the  rocks. 
Ai^Ofig  the  biieh.es  ihey  br^vt^d,  upder  ihp 
n^'tiles  they  were^atheced  togethfsr.  Th^* 
were  children  pf  ^oqIs  ^impious  sinners]  yia, 
children  of  base,  men  j  thej  were  Viler  ihaa 
the  earth/*     [Unworthy  of  the  laud!] 

'*  Here  weiiaye  a  cotpplete  pit^tujc  of  sa- 
vage life,  and  the  true  history  of  its  or^in, 
"aniongst  thechiWrcfl  of  fools,  who  wwe 
driven  eut  from  men,  to  dwell  in  the  wildcr- 
pefts#  in  diffis,  iu  eaves,  and  amongst  the  rocks  i 
Who,  instead  of  sj^kiqg  Uke  bu9i^  heings, 
only  brayed  like  ^ses,  ^d  could  hoast  of  do 
dcsir^bk  quality,  but  superior  strengkli  of 
hand,'*  Tiiey  arc  not  described  as  coropre- 
hciiding-the  whok*,  hut  a  con temptihle  part 
of  the  human  race.  Their  lang^usge  ha^ 
been  debased  in  a  manner  in  whibh  ttie  tan* 
guage  i>f  other  men  had  not :  for  in  coaip»- 
rison  with  this»  their  words  rescmUrd  only 
the  vpcifferations  of  a  brute.  Thoush 
the  father^,  or  first  exiles,  had  Btd  to  the 
wilderness,  or  h'i4  themselves  in  caT»> 
and  amon^t  the  rocks  and  wooda^  yet  ibcir 
posterity,  in  the  tiiiieof  Job,  liad  begun  to 
assume  some  confidence,  and  to  ^sociate 
with  mankind ;  but  they  were  all  still  regard- 
ed us  objects  of  scorn  and  dctesution. 

"  IHie  fathers  were  undoubtedly  the  icbel- 
lious  and  vanquishnad  g^uts,  whigpe  feiturrs 
we  fxacUy  recog^zed  19  the  popstry  of  ti^ 
Greek*  and  ftoniaps^  an4  if>  ^  i^  4od 
traditions  of  if\\  pimitivo  i«itions»  ayofiOD^ 
whom  they  were  s»ttcred  ^bro^^  fi  uni- 
versal monuments  ofthe  punishment  of  pnde 
and  disobedience.  To  such  hordes  of  sa- 
vages, whether  they  continued  to  wander  in 
the  deseru,  or  were  eathered  together  in  Itttfc 
hands,  and  spotted  iTie  laoe  of  ttieeer^  vit^ 
their  cities  and  ihdf  kingdoms,  ine  swdy 
.f^nnpt  mfin\)e  (hf  4>riminre  xndm^fVh  ^ 
le^^ing^oid  the  knowledgp  ot  4ie  Iff tkms. 
JLl^d  the  t^le  hecp  t(dd  by  the^^c^^,  they 
would  not  have  told  it,  in  e^;ery  ccuantry,  £o 
^uch  to  their  owndisadvan^ifie.  Theyjyere 
not  then  the  depositpries  npt  uie  recomei^  of 
useful  knowledge/' 

>       *  ^.  # 

'^/  The  old  potto  and  histoiiutf »  ojnn  id* 
jooit  every  occ%iim>  4j^w  ^JPfQP^9  ^.»- 
lApMse^the  oppf^i^  party.  Jh^mva^fifi^ 
greeks,  their  pcfe^c  iu^tones*  \^  ifMss  of 
the  Gotl\s>  »nd  the  Icg^^ds  of  P^i«  «M  In- 
dia^ ^e  traditions  of  the  fi^too^  ^  iv€|i 


*  See  our  UstToliune>  page  224* 
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the  tales  6f  th«  Greenkiidm  describe  these 
grants  so  much  alike,  that  it  is  evident  they 
all  drew  from  one  original,  aud  tliat  xlieic 
strokes  arc  copied  from  nature. 

**  ITiis  i^marlvable  coticurrence  of  evidence, 
from  times  aiid  places  so  remote  from  each 
other,  carries  atl  the  force  of  truth.  Univer- 
sal tmditioii  must  be  referred  to  some  uniTer- 
sai  circumstance  eft  evetit.  And  the  tradi* 
ttons  of  the  deluge  are  not  more  cinifbrm  or 
more  gencml,  than  those  ^hich  regard  the 
giants.  AU  ancient .  nations  acknoti'ledge 
tijeir  acQuaintance  with  such  a  race.  They 
inirudcclinto  the  recesses  of  their  country, 
thc>'  lurked  among  their  caves,  their  forests, 
their  rocks  and  tlieir  desotate  places,  practis- 
ing s6rcerv  and  diabolical  arts,  exercising  ail 
manner  of  violence,  and  so  fierce  and  savage, 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  Indliltience  to  them 
whether  they  feasted  upon  asheeu  or  a  man. 
Bui  I  know  of  no  tiation  whicli  boasts  of 
them  as  its  ancestors. 

**  This  is  a  general  feature  in  ancient  tra- 
dition, and  worthy  of  remark.  All  people 
claim  the  family  tnat  \vas  pirc^rvcd  at  the 
deluge  as  their  oWn  peculiar  ancestors,  and 
the  founders  of  tneir  nation ;  but  the 
giants  are  always  detested  strangers,  with 
whom  they  nev^  chose  to  have  any  cdnnec* 
tiou.  Somte  Greek  tvriter  makes  Orpheus 
the  Thracian  call  them  H^T4pm»tifvf9ft  vatn^ 
but  it  is  probable  the  Thracian  himself  would 
have  been  more  shy  of  his  ancestors. 

"  The  Greeks,  in  like  manner,  compli- 
ment the  CcltsK  with  their  descent  from  the 
giants  ;  bm  the  Ccfta  themseh'es,  while 
they  adciiowledge  that  stich  a  rai?e  dwelt 
smongst  them,  IKtr^nudtisly  maintain  tliat 
they  were  distinct  from  the  real  founders  of 
ihetr  nation. 

"  Were  not  these  etants  a  people  which 
ivere  scattered  into  all  lauds,  whether  deso« 
late.  Of  occupied  by  a  more  orderly  race  of 
inhabitants?  In  the  former  situation,  their 
peculiar  uaits  became  permanent  j  in  the  hit- 
ter thev  were  lost  by  admixture. 

**  There  is  scarcely  a  trait  in  their  charac- 
ter which  either  sacred  or  profane  history,  or 
pofiular  tradition,  vonchsafcs  to  record,'  but 
thcff  dride,  their  impiety,  their  violence, 
their  Varbarity,  their  total  overthrow,  their 
dispersion,  and  their  final  extinction. 

**  Yes,  their  great  size,  and  couiequently 
^elr  suf^crior  strchg^,  are  additional  traits 
tvhich  generally  etitet  into  the  picture ;  and 
these  perhaps  niay  be  )igrecable  to  -nature  and 
to  trarh. 

<'  it  cannot  ind«ed  be  stippoted.  that  the 
associates  of  Nimrod  were  originally  either 
larger  Or  stronger  than  the  generality  of  men 
in  that  age.  Sat  in  a  society  which  regard- 
ed the  prevalence  of  force  as  the  supreme  law, 
a  superior  degree  of  bodilv  strength  would 
create  a  distinction  of  *ranK,  and  must  there- 
fore have  been  a  desirable  object.  He  that 
Irns  -possessed  of  thftt  outKfieation,  would, 
of  course,  be  constituted  the  leader  of  a  band. 
The  .most  ready  mean  of  perpeluntiog  sudi 


a  diaimction,  amongst  his  children,  must 
hav^  bcea  to  select  for  his  rtmsoft,  tl)e  . 
stoutest  and  mobt  robust  of  the  lemalcs.— r 
Such  a  choice  fretjuenlly  rcucated  could  not 
fail  of  nroducinc,  in  the  nuinan  race,  the 
same  cftedt  which  experience  ascertains  in 
the  hrnte  cri^aiion.  It  would  gradually  en- 
large and  strengthen  the  breed. 

"  What  wa  read  of  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans sulHciently  proves,  that  die  art  of 
personal  aggrandizement  is  not  chimerical . 

•*  Tlie  hero  tnay  indeed  have  had  motives, 
to  determine  bini  m  his  choice,  nearer  hora^s 
than  regard  to  his  posterity.  The  brave  ex- 
ertioas  of  the  heroine  would  be  of  gr.at 
iVeight  to  maintain  his  cause  in  the  couru  of 
violence. 

"  In  societies  thus  constituted,  the  mow 
feel>te  of  each  sex  would  be  discarded  as  tlie 
dregs  of  the  {People.  No  clioice  would  be 
left  them,  but  to  intermarry  with  their  equals* 
——Hence  perhaps  the  race  of  dwarfs,, 
which  tradition  constantly  places  amongst 
the  dwellings  of  the  giants." 

How  then  is  tl>c  idolatry  of  the  «n- 
tiles  to  be  accounted  for  ?  by  the  gradual 
intermixture  of  the  offspring  of  the  giauu 
with  the  inhabitants  of  certain  coun- 
tries, and  by  the  gradual  corruptions  of 
tSie  primitive  religion,  as  of  the  christiaup 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches. 

Mr.  Davies    next    inquires  wlicther. 
the  Hebrew  be  the  primitive  language. 
He  proves  diat  it  was  formed  and  fised 
when  Abraham  first  went  into  the  land 
of  Canaan :  that  at  that  time  it  was  not 
the  language  of  the  Canaanites  only,  but 
also  ot  other  families  or  tribes  in  and 
about  Palestine,  and  that  it!?  general 
charadt^r  must  have  been  patriarchal, 
because  whatever  these  different  tribes 
possessed  in  common  mtist  have  been 
derived  from  the    parent  stock.    The 
gentile  names  of  those  tribes  which  were 
established  during  the  second  century  af- 
ter the  deluge  are  either  terms  of  the  He- 
brew, or  of  certain  kindred  dialecu ;  yec 
they  were  the  names  by  which  the  seve- 
ral nations  distinguished  tliemselves,  for 
they  are  generally  recognised  by  the  old 
geographers.    The  several  nations  then 
originally  carried   with  them  dialects* 
not  greatly  differing  from  the  Hebrew. 
Hence  it  tmdeniably  follows  that  the 
fundamental  prmciples  and  general  cha- 
racter of  the  patriarchal  language   of 
Noah  must  be  preserved  m  the  Hebrew 
and  Its  kindred  dialects.      We  know 
what  the  Hebrew  was  SSOO  years  ago,  and 
can  make  out  its  claims  to  a  still  nigher 
antiquhy.    Though  it  cannot  safely  be 
pronounced  to  have  been,  the  primitive 
iaoguage,  it  must  be  received  as  a  dialect 
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of  that  bognage,  and  as  a  most  respec- 
taUe  scale  to  appreciate  the  character  of 
every  dialect  whatever. 

The  essay  concludes  with  a  section 
concerning  the  general  stores  Which  the 
nations  carried  to  their  respective  settle- 
ments. Societies,  he  says»  planted  and 
formed  according  to  the  regular  division^ 

described  in  Genesis, 

• 

•*  piust  havtf  carried  with  ihcm  the  primitive 
history/  the  pninittve  religion,  the  institu^ 
tions,  customs,  habits,  opmions,  arts  and 
sciences  of  the  patriarchal  age,  and  the  primi- 
tive Iangaage»  with  onl^  such  gradual  varia* 
ttoDB  as  might  be  occasion^  by  local  circum- 
stances. 

'*  The  founders  of  these  societies  had  been 
trained  up  to  the  habits  and  comforts  of  s6« 
cial  and  cWllized  life.  It  must  then  have 
been  ordered,  that  they  should  repair  to  their 
respective  estates,  witn  all  those  profusions 
by  which  such  comforts  were  to  be  secured. 
Amonpt  other  thtn,s;s  they  must  have  taken 
with  them  their  stock  of  sheep  and  cattle  aind 
other  domestic  animals.  Tlieir  removd  thcir» 
thou((h  uninterrupted,  must  bare  been  gra- 
dual. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  their  unworthy  bre- 
thrcn>  the  rebellious  giants  who,  some  time 
afterwards,  were  struck  with  a.sionishmcnt 
at  the  sudden  infliction  of  divine  vengeance, 
u*ere  driven  forth  from  among  men,  and  scat- 
tered into  all  landr«,  to  the  east,  and  north, 
and  south,  as  well  as  to  the  west,  must  have 
fled  in  di^otder  and  confusion.  Their  flocks 
and  their  herds  could  not  ha^x  accompanied 
the  tumultuous  retreat  of  the  wandering  r.i- 
ilfs.  Thei f  conseq ucnt  ind igcnce  in  n  st  hav e 
introduced  all  the  wretchedirregulariiics  of 
savage  life,  and  fitted  them  only  for  the  oc- 
cupation of  hunters  and  robbers. ' 

After  having  esublished  this  hypothe- 
sis, Mr.  Uavies  proceeds,  in  the  next  es- 
say, to  examine  tlie  origin  of  the  Celtx, 
Itheir  institution  of  druidistn,  and  their 
IJiTjetensions  to  the  knowledge  of  letters, 
'  I.t  is  certain  that  the  Celtsc  were  the 
principal  Europeansknown  to  the  Greeks, 
erclttsive  of  their  own  families.  Jose- 
phus  declares  tliat  those  whom  the 
Greeks  called  Galat*  or  Celtae  were 
descended  from  Gomer ;  a  people  named 
from  him  would  be  called  Gomerim  or 
Gomeri.  The  loard  g  easily  becomes  k, 
for  which  we  with  wilful  ignorance  so 
often  substitute  c  and  wholly  change  its 
sound.  Cymri,  or  Kimmerii,  may  then 
be  nothing  more  dian  Gomerii ;  but  to 
which  branch  of  Goraer's  family  are 
they  to  be  traced,  to  A^hitcnaz,  Ripdiath, 
or  To^arniah  ?.,The  Gy»et«  are  derived 
with  f^o  uAUsual  violence  of  etymology 
|roi9  }the  ^rmer,  and  Taliesin  calls  his 


countrymen  Cyn-wy s.  To  condense  lb4 
whole  of  these  speculations  within  such 
a  compass  as  our  limits  admit,  is  impos- 
sible. This  is  the  main  result :  the  de- 
tail must  be  sought  in  the  work  itself. 

The  resemblance  between  the  magi,  the 
brachmans^  the  orphic  priesthood,  and 
the  dniids  has  been  remarked  by  other 
authors,  many  of  whom  have  supposed 
that  the  institutions  of  the  east  were  im- 
ported into  the  west.  Mt.  Davies  an- 
swers this  by  a  happy  illiistration.  •*  The 
distant  branches  ot  a  spreading  oak,  not- 
withstanding the  diversi:ry  of  shape  which 
they  acquire  ficom  their  exposure  to  dif- 
ferent winds,  have  still  a  mutual  resem- 
blance in  their  textute,  their  foHage  and 
their  fruit,  which  they  derive,  not  from 
each  other,  but  from  the  parent  acorn." 

The  name  druid  seems  to  have  be- 
longed exclusively  to  the  British  order^ 
and  to  have  extended  only  where  that 
order  was  acknowledged.      The  pruni« 
tive  inhabitants  of  this  island,  it  is  here 
asserted,  at  some  remote  period  of  an« 
tiquity,     revised    their    national  insti- 
tutes, and  divided  the  sacred  office  of 
their  priest  or  instructor,  who  had  been 
till  then  simply  named  Cwyz  or  Gwydd, 
retaining  this  name  for  the  subordinate 
rank,  and  for  the  higher  indenting  the 
te  rm  of  Der-wy dd-drwd.    This  requires 
proof,  for  the  mere  use  of  the  former 
term  by  Taliesin  proves  nothing,  as  the 
rank  of  Ovydd  is  known  to  have  existed 
in  his  time.     Another   name   for  the 
lower  rank  was  Syw.    Both  are  noticed 
by  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  and  may  be 
recognised  in  the  Ko%s  of  Hesychius  and 
the  Suos  of  Servius.    Wlien  the  Romans 
invaded    Britain  the    druids    had    re- 
tired Xo  the  interior  parts  of  the  island 
from  the  Belgx.  The  voyage  of  Ulysses 
to  the  land  of  the  Cimmerii,the  descent  of 
iEneas,  the  branch  of  misseltoe  which  is 
his  talisman,  the  doctrine  of  metempsy- 
chosis which  is  explained  to  him,  and  the 
allegory  involved  in  the  tale  of  Orpheus 
and  Eurydice,  are  some  of  the  reasons 
which  induce  Mr.  Davies  to  think  chat 
the  druids  had  been  the  wise  men  of  the 
west,  ever  since  that  continent  was  first 
peopled. 

We  need  not  here  explain  the  druidi- 
cal  system,  as  a  very  able  account,  ex- 
tracted from  Mr.  Turner's  Vindication 
of  the  ancient  British  Bards  may  be  found 
in  our  second  voliune* 

The  Cymry  are  next  identified  with 
the  hyperboreans.  In  these  researches 
Mr.  l^avies   discovers  more  JAge&uty 
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than  is  usually  displayed  by  his  fellow 
labourers  in  anciqaity  ;  but  his  account 
of  Stonehenge  is  contrndicted  by  all  the 
Welsh  traditions,  which  is  surely  o^'more 
weight  than  the  single  opioion  of  «ny 
writer,  how  able  soever.  In  explain- 
ing the  errands  of  Hercules  to  the  west, 
as  expeditions  to  acquire  knowledge 
from  the  druids,  the  author  quotes  a  pas- 
sage from  an  old  bard  (be  should  have 
ineationcd  of  what  agc)»  alludin|^9  lie 
Ssiys,  perhaps  to  this  enterprise  ot  Her- 
cules, whom  According  to  the  doctrine 
c*f  the  metempsychosis  he  supposes  to 
have  appeared  in  the  person  of  Alex- 
ander. 

**  I  wonder  it  is  not  perceived »  that  hea- 
ven had  proaiiscd  the  earth,  a  mighty  chief, 
Alexander  the  Great,  the  Macedonian. 

••  Ihwyst  the  i/on  genius,  the  renowned 
warrior,  descended  into  the  deep. — Into  the 
deep  he  went,  to  search  for  the  mystci-y» 
(Keta-tjddyd),  In  quest  of  science,  let 
his  mind  tie  importunate,  let  him  proceed  on 
hi«  way,  in  the  open  air,  berweeii  i^'o griffins, 
to  catch  a  view.  No  view  he  olrtained.^-To 
grant  such  a  present  would  not  be  meet.  He 
idw  I  lie  wonders  of  tlie  superior  race,  in  the 
fi^ihy  seas. — He  obtained  th  it  portion  of  tlie 
world*  wliich  his  mind  had  coveted,  and,  in 
the  end,  mercy  from  the  god." 

Mr.  Davres  is  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  the  bard  means' Hercules.  The  story 
of  Alexander's  descent  in  a  diving-bell 
i\{  glass,  and  of  his  ascent  between  two 
griffins,  is  related  by  one  of  the  oldest 
German,  and  also  by  one  of  the  oldest 
Spanish  poets.  We  were  not  a  little 
surprised  to  meet  with  it  here  in  WeKh  I 
The  manufactures  of  England  do  not 
extend  more  universally  now,  than  the 
fictions  of  Romance  seem  to  have  done  in 
the  darkest  ages. 

A  wild  conjectnre  is  hazarded  that 
Mengw  the  son  of  Teirgwaedd,  one  of 
die  three  masters  of  the  mysterious  and 
secret  science,  of  the  island  of  Britain, 
is  the  Menu  of  the  Hindoos  !  This  is 
easily  made  out  by  dropping  the  g  in  his 
name,  and  translating Teirgw<<edd,  which 
the  Triad  gives  as  his  father's  name, 
the  three  Veds.  Nothing  can  be  plainer 
than  that  here  we  have  the  author  of  the 
Vedas !  The  conjecture,  says  Mr.  Da- 
vies,  seems  to  have  much  verisimilitude, 
and  may  be  extended  perhaps  to  Minos 
king  of  K^T,  which  in  the  old  Cottian 
Celtic  is  the  earth.  That  Menu  and  Mi- 
nos were  the  same  person  is  hinted  by 
sir  William  Jones,  who  indulged  himself 
t«0  often  in  such  vague  speculattous. 


But  the  age  of  the  Welsh  Mengw  is  as* 
eeitained  by  the  Triad,  which  nas  pre- 
served his  name,  and  which  expre«.sly 
states  that  he  taught  the  secret  to  Utbyr 
Pendragoa.  In  ^le  same  wild  way  tha 
author  converts  Semiramis  into  Shcm 
Oir  Amud,  a  possible  name  by  whicfak 
the  Tower  of  Babel  may  have  beeiv 
called.  Such  specimens  of  etymology 
are  only  ivorthy  of  the  Irish  Collecunea* 
We  are  told  presently  to  look  for  cha 
Hindoo  Piiris,  the  progenitors  of  thehu* 
man  race,  in  the  sacred  islands  of  the 
west,  by  which  lieutenant  Wilford,  the 
general  Vallancey  of  Hindostan,  says  the. 
British  islands  are  meant.  Now,  sir 
William  Jones  says  that  these  Pitris  in- 
habit the  moon ;  and  there  we  think  they 
may  be  looked  for  with  more  success. 
If  Dr.  Herschel  cannot  discover  them, 
some  lunatic  anflquarlatu  may;  every 
body  knows  that  there  is  a  man  there,  and 
he  is  as  likely  to  be  a  Pitri  as  any  thin^j^ 
else. 

ITienext  section  treats  of  the  Cora- 
nied,  the  first  invaders  of  Britain  ;  for  the 
tribes  who  preceded  them  were  peaceably 
admitted  into  tlie  country.  This  is  a 
learned  and  curious  dissertation.  Mr« 
Davies  identiEes  tliem  with  the  Belgi^ 
and  by  their  evidence  proves  tliat  they 
were  a  second  wave  of.  tlie  Cimmerian 
emigrants.  It  is  sufficient  to  give  th^ 
sum  of  his  proofs, 

"The Celtic  nation,  at  la'-^e,  mi^v  be  re« 
garded  as  comprising  a  race,  ot  tww  clliTcrent 
characters,  tbou||;h  ajjrimg  from  ube  saaio 
familv*. 

*'  The  one  sort,  were  those  who  took 
peaceable  possession  of  a  couniry,  which  had 
not  been  previously  inhabited/  where  they 
supported  the  character  ascribed,  in  historv, 
to  inc  ancient  Hywiboreans,  cstabUshiog'a 
national  reUgion,  tlie  bc^t  calculated  for  sc^ 
curing  peace  amongst  themsclveK ;  but  which, 
till  it  was  gradual ly,y;hun^cd  by  political  i)c« 
ressiiies,  rendered  i?j  votaries  incompcU'uV 
for  the  defence  of  their  couqtry,  or  the  sup** 
port  of  their  national  indcpenden?^. 

**  The  other  sort,  were  a  people,  who  had 
Icssof  scruple  in  their  principles,  but  who, 
having  been  inured  habitually  to  arms,  before 
they  approached  the  west,'  and,  coufiding 
in  their  native  prowess,  forced  their  way  into 
many  possessions  of  their  unresisting  bxe* 
thren. 

"  In  the  Welsh, — the  Armoricaijs.-fand 
the  Cornish,— undisputed  votaries  of  druid* 
isra,— wc'rccognise  the  former  of  these  two 
branches,  and  the  Utter,  in  the  Iri^h,  or  in 
the  Highlaoders.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to 
suppose,  that,  where  those  people  established 
themselves,  tlie    others    ^^f^^fer^^fl'Hi'^ 
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pated,  or  entirely  Ttmoved.  They  actm^ 
HI  several  parts,  to  have  amicably  incorpo* 
rated." 

We  noxnr  come  to  the  subject  of  lan- 
guage, the  most  curious  part  of  the 
voltime.  Mr.  Davies  informs  us  that 
the  druids  possessed  a  general  system 
of  tokens,  or  symbols,  which  they  not 
only  used  in  their  divinations  by  lot, 
but  applied  also  to  the  purpose  of  com- 
ttmntcating  ideas  and  Uioughts.  That 
system  appears  to  him  to  have  been 
formed  upon  the  following  principle  : 

* •  Discriminative  cbartctcrs,  or  propenies, 
had  been  preserved  in  particular  species  of 
trees,  and  planu.  These  were  not  of  a  kind» 
which  demanded  thfe  eye  of  an  expert  notu- 
nlist,  alone,  to  discover  them  ;  but  which 
presented  themsdves,  obviouslvt  to  popular 
notice  and  remark  :  such  as,  the  expanding 
booghs,  and  leaves  of  the  oak,— the  len^ 
and  apriehtness  of  the  fir, — the  ciuivenng 
motion  of  the  aspen  lcaf,r-H>r  the.holittwneiit 
of  the  reed. 

<*  These  obvious  peculiarities,  had  sag- 
sested,  naturaHy  enough,  to  a  simple  race, 
SisUnct,  though  gencralideas,  of  the  respec- 
tive trees  or  plants,  and  had  given  thein  a  na* 
torri  hint  of  comparison,  betveen  other  ob« 
jecu,  and  those  planu,  whenever  the  same 
general  idea  should  present  itself. 

**  Thus,  of  a  man,  who  possessed  an  ex* 
pandfd  mind,  it  would  be  said, — ^in  perfect 
agreement  with  the  language  of  poetry,  at  this 
day, — «*  He  is  tn  oak  j*' — of  another,  who 
was  liable  to  be  intimidated,  was  irresolute, 
and  wavering.  "  He  is  an  aspen  Uaf  j"--or, 
of  a  third,  who  was  hollow,  and  deceitful, 
-  He  is  a  reed/* 

*«  Men;  in  progress  of  time,  had  proceeded 
so  far,  as  to  convey  these  general  ideas,  from 
one  place  to  another,  by  means  of  a  leaf,  or 
spriff,  of  the  characteriatical  tree,  or  by  se- 
veral of  them,  artificially  combined.  From 
such  rude,  and  simple  openings,  evidently, 
arose  that  system  of  general  symbols,  which 
had  been  retained  by  our  druids,  and  which, 
at  last,  grew  into  a  science  of  such  impor- 
tance, and  of  such  cotnp*)?h«nsIon,  that  our 
bards  of  druidism,  vauuted  themselves,  not  a 
IhtJe,  upon  their  complete  ac(}uaintance  witli 
it,— emphaticsdly  denominating  the  applica- 
tion of  its  principles,  rhln,  oi  run,  the  secret, 
or  mystery. 

««  This  profound  secret,  they  guarded, 
ftom  the  knowledge  of  the  vulgar,  with  pe- 
^liar  jealousy,  and  circumspecLion  :  the  in- 
formation, therefore,  which  they  have  left  us, 
upon  theittlgect,— <houeh  it  asceruins  the 
fact,  that  unquestionably,  they  possessed 
that  system,  is  not  adequate,  of  itself,  to  the 
task,  of  developing  its  practical  application.*' 

Thii  theory  ia  supported  I j  many 


quoutions  from  the  elder  hards:  thcnr 
authendcity,  which  Mr.  Pinkerton  ques- 
tions more  in  the  spirit  of  Ws  Letters  on 
Literature  than  of  his  latter  works,  has 
been  fully  established  by  the  masterly 
Tindicarion  of  Mr.  Turner,  and  they 
must  be  admitted  as  unexceptionable 
evidence.  The  theory  certainly  gives  a 
connected  and  explicit  meaning  to  these 
passages,  which  are  else  utterly  incom- 

Erehensible.  The  difficulty  is  to  show 
ow  symbols  like  these  could  represent 
the  simple  elements  of  speech  in  a  man- 
ner  so  dbtinct  as  to  constitute  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  alphabet. 

"  The  radicals  of  this  language  are  of  the 
simplest  nature  imasinable.  Th^V  consist 
either  of  single  vow^s,  or  of  single  €x>nso- 
nants,  connected  with  a  vocal  power. 

*'  Before  the  birth  of  compounds,  and  of 
derivaii\'es,  the  vocabulary  of  such  a  lan- 
guage, must,  of  course,  have  been  circumscrib- 
ed wydiin  the  narrowest  limits,  and,  perhaps, 
it  comprised  no  terms  that  were  properly  sy- 
nonyiVous.  Whenever  the  mind,  tnerefore, 
discriminated  an  idea,  the  term,  byvrhichit 
was  to  be  expressed,  was  limitea  and  cer- 
tain. 

«•  The  CeltsB  regarded  each  of  their  ele- 
mentary sounds,  articulate  or  vocal,  as  hav- 
ing a  natural  affinity,  or  correspondence,  to 
some  general  image,  or  perception :  and  it 
was  their  opinion,  that  the  name  of  the  re- 
spective ideas  could  not  be  so  pro))erIy  ex- 
pressed by  other  sounds.  Hence,  the  conti- 
nual effort,  of  their  bards,  to  cherish,  and 
perpetuate,  the  eharacteri^cal  sounds,  in 
their  descriptions  of  strength,  weakness,  ve- 
locity, slowness,  weifdit,  smoothness,  ferity, 
asperitv,  &c.  which  me  laws  'of  their  meiie 
sometimes  rendered  a  very  arduous  task. 

"  Of  the  extreme  simplicity,  which  cha- 
racterized the  primitive  Celtic,  I  may  offer 
an  example,  in  the  message  which  I  ha\^ 
supposed— 

"  He  proceeds,  out  of  his  place,*  *EiS 

{ u: 

"  Let  us  only  imagine,  that  a  lanzuage  of 
the  people,  whoever  they  were,  by  whom  tht 
system  of  general  symbols  was  first  improved 
into  alphal>etical  writing,  retained  these,  or 
the  like  properties,  and  then  we  shall  bring 
this  most  curious  invention  within  reach  of 
human  abilities. 

"  If  the  descriptive  term,  and  the  idea  de- 
seribod,  had  a  natural  ctmnexiQii  betweeo 
each  other,  and  were  mutually  sug^ted, 
the  symbol  of  the  one  would,  or  concse,  bs^ 
come'  the  symbol  of  the  other. 

*'  If  primitive  terms  were  so  simple,  as  ta 
consist  of  elementary  sounds,  the  sjmbols  of 
those  terms  would,  at  the  same  ume,  )uvt 
typified  the  simple  elements  of  Unguaft: 
and,  coosequeotly  the  iav«otioa  of  hirro- 
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glypliics,  or  of  letters,  whilst  men  spoke  one 
simple  language,  must  have  been  one  and  the 
same  thing.** 

Taliesin  is  again  quoted  to  prove  that 
the  draids  possessed  a  kind  of  alphabet, 
which,  according  to  their  tradition  and 
their  doctrine,  was  formed  upon  the  sys- 
tem of  their  symbolical  sprigs,  or  hiero- 
glyphics, cut  or  delineated  in  simple  fi» 
gures,  and  adapted  so  as  to  represent  the 
first  principles,  or  the  elementary  sounds, 
of  their  language.  If  Mr.  Da  vies  trans- 
lates fairly,  and  it  would  be  unfair  in 
the  highest  degree  to  suggest  the  slight- 
est suspicion,  ne  has  proved  his  point. 
The  Bardic  alphabet  is  now  given ;  it 
evidently  may  be  explained  upon  this 
system:  "Eachoftlie  radicals  (except 
n,  perhaps)  is  the  obvious  representation 
of  a  cutting  of  some  sprig ;  and  each  of 
the  derivatives  is  regularly  formed,  from 
its  appropriate  radical,  by  the  addition 
of  a  bud  or  tboot^  or  the  junction  of  a 
piece  of  reed.**  This  alphabet  is  so  strik- 
ingly like  the  Etruscan,  that,  if  the  one 
has  not  been  copied  from  the  other,  both 
must  indisputably  have  proceeded  from 
one  common  origin. 

By  farther  quotations  from  Taliesin  it 
is  shown,  that  the  Druids  did  not  claim 
as  their  own  the  invention  of  ihc  system, 
or  alphabet;  they  say  that  it  had  been 
preserved  among  the  stores  of  the  de- 
Inge,  as  the  greatest  of  the  three  mental 
exertions. 

All  this  is  very  extraordinary ;  but 
the  author  has  clearly  made  out  his  case. 
In  his  next  section  he  says,  that  the  sin 
of  Adam  must  have  suggested  the  hint 
of  this  dendrological  system !  I !  In- 
deed, all  the  comments  upon  these  pas- 
saf^es  of  scripture,  wherein  rods  and  trees 
arc  mentioned,  serve  to  weaken  his  pre- 
ceding reasonings,  rather  dian  to  support 
them  ;  the  metaphor  is  in  general  so  ob- 
vious, that  the  question  is  forced  upon 
us,  whether  in  the  Celtic  documents  also 
he  has  not  been  deceived,  by  literally  in- 
terpreting metaphorical  language.  He 
proceeds  to  show  the  gener;u  analogies 
between  this  system,  considered  as  a  me- 
thod of  writing,  and  the  similar  p^ractice 
of  other  nations,  and  to  prove  that  all 
betters  have  proceeded  from  one  original 
invention.  In  the  whole  inquiry  Mr. 
I3avies  displays  great  learning  and  great 
in^enuitv. 

The  tnird  and  last  part  of  the  volume' 
is  an  essay  on  the  Celtic  language,  m 
vrhich  its  radical  principles  are  appreci- 
atted  and  compared  with  primitives  and 
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simple  terms  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin ;  having  proved  the  existence,  and 
developed  the  system  of  the  oldest  al- 
phabet, he  applies  the  discovery  to  illus- 
trate the  opinion  of  Wallis  and  des 
Brosses,  that  each  of  the  elementary  soundi 
in  language  naturally  describes  a  di  tinci 
image  or  perceptifm  of  the  mind,  and  that 
language  was  originally  formed  by  foil  wing 
nature  as  the  guide  in  adapting  ^ou/fd*  Hie 
these  to  their  several  and  Respective  occasi" 


**  The  various  terms,  by  which  the  differ-  ' 
ent  languages  express  the  same  thing;,  may  be 
partly  solverl,  by  the  different  modes  of  in- 
Hcction,  of  composition,  or  of  contraction  ; 
which  custom  has  introduced  into  local  dia- 
lects, and  by  which  the  same  radical  word 
has  been  so  diversified,  that  its  identity  can- 
not be  immediately  recognised.  I  shaul  give 
an  instance  of  this,  in  the  term  for  my  mo* 
therms  son. 

"  I^t.  frater ;  Ital.  fratello;  French,  frero; 
EnR.  brother  ;  Germ,  bruder  j  Gueld.  bruyr  j 
Belg.  broeder ;  Goth,  brothar ;  Dan.  brodre ; 
Swed.  brodcr  j  "Welsh,  brawd  ;,  Corn,  bre- 
dar;  Armor,  breur;  Irish,  brathair;  Manks, 
brevr ;  Russ.  brate  ;  Sclav,  and  Pol.  brat ; 
Dalmat.  brath;  Lusat.  bradt;  Bohcm. 
bradr. 

*«  This  term  undergoes  twenty  changes, 
correspoiuling  to  the  genius  of  the  several 
dialects  ;  ^et  it  preserves,  throu^jhout,  evi- 
dent veslig-es  of.  some  orie  original  word. 
Not  presuming  to  determine  what  that  word 
is,  or  wns,  I  bnall  only  observe,  that  in  more 
than  one  Celtic  dialect,  bru  signifies  a  womb ; 
ad,— iteration,  repetition  of  the  same ;  and 
ur,-— a  man.  Bniad,-  then,  is  an  offspring, 
of  produce  of  the  same  womb ;  and  bruadur* 
a  man,  produced  by  the  same  womb. 

•*  Hut,  according  to  my  conception  of  the 
subject,  a  more  fruitful  source  of  the  diver- 
sity in  terms,  must  be  explored  in  the  origi- 
nal nature  of  all  terms,  which  is  relative,  or 
descriptive, — not  fixed,  or  absolute.  And, 
for  this  reason  it  is,  that  not  only  a  difference 
of  dialects,  but  one,  and  the  same,  dialect, 
may  have  great  variety  of  names  for  the  same 
thing;  when  it  may  be  viewed  under  a  va- 
riety of  relative  characters.  Thus,  a  spn,  in 
Irisli,  is  called  mac,  which  is  a  nursling, 
from  the  word  macam,  I  sustain,  or  support. 
This  is  equivalent,  in  its  meaning,  to  the 
Latin  alumnus  :  bar,  a  shoot,  or  offspring ; 

I»ropago  :  ore,  a  germ,  or  seed  }  progenies  : 
uan,  a  small  one,  from  lu,  small ;  parvulusi 
nion,  an  image,  or  likeness,  &c. 

'*  Had  five  distinct  families  been  separated 
from  the  Irish  nation,— had  they  colonised  as 
many  desart  islands,  in  which  their  posterity 
retained  only  one  of  these  terms,  aha  applied 
it  in  the  same  absolute  manner  as  we  ao  tho 
word  son, — it  is  evident,  that,  in  this  in- 
stance, the  new  inhabitants  would  no  ion^r 
be  able  to  recognise  the  relative,  0{  descrm- 
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tivc,  naliire  of  the sc  tirords,'— or  the  original 
identitv  of  their  several  dialects. 

**  This  example  is  not  singular.  In  the 
same  language,  there  are  Wn  vvortis  for  a  boy; 
upwards  of  twenty,  for  a  hill,  or  mountain  ; 
^ — ^and  as  ^reat  a  variety,  for  almost  e\'crv'  ob- 
ject, which  an  unrefined  people  were  fikcly 
lo  have  contemplated  ;  but  each  of  them  de- 
scribes a  distinct  rebtipn,  or  character,  of 
that  which  it  name&. 

'•  We  cannot,  therefore,  adduce  the  di*- 
vtrsity  of  tenns  as  an  argument  against  tlie 
first  principle  of  natural  expression,  and  the 
orij^inal  identity  of  languages,; — till  wc  have 
considered  these  terms,  in  thi;  relative,  and 
the  descriptive  capacity.  Dot  in  the  fixed^  and 
ihe  absolute." 

This  main  argument  arainst  the  sys- 
tem  is  tibly  refuted.  TiJl  we  have  re- 
course  to  this  principle*  says  the  author, 
etymology  will  rest  upon  nothing.  We 
may  unravel  compounds  or  denvatlvesy 
tiil  we  arrive  at  certain  terms  which  are 
enigmatical,  and  whose  precise  or  pri- 
mary import  cannot  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. But  let  us  once  admit  naturat 
expressiofiy  etymology  will  then,  like  every 
other  legitimate  science,  rest  upon  a 
solid  eround.  We  shall  be  guided 
through  all  the  various  inflections  <^ 
'knguage  back  to  nature  itself;  to  that 
primordial  impression  made  by  the  hand 
of  tlie  First  Mover,  and,  consequently, 
as  far  as  tnie  philosophy  durst  advance* 
The  very  curious  question  of  the  forma- 
tion of  language  is  now  examined,  and 
the  author  points  out  the  fallacy  of  all 
other  hypotheses.  We  come  again  to 
tlie  book  of  Genesis,  from  which  so 
much  false  philosophy  and  false  religion 
have  been  extracted.  Adam  named  all 
the  beasts  before  a  helpmeet  for  him  had 
been  found:  there  could  not  consequent- 
ly have  been  a  tadl  compact  in  the  first  ru- 
diments of  speech*  It  is  pre-supposcd 
that  he  had  a  disposition  to  try  and  exer- 
cise his  oral  po^vers,  for  the  creatures 
.  Were  not  brought  to  him  to  see  nvhcilh-r 
'  he  would  name  tbnn  (/r  notf  but  to  see  «»/»«/ 
fjc  would  calh/jtm  i  he  had  then  a  dispo- 
sition to  call  them  by  some  names,  and 
it  follows  also  that  such  names  had  not 
been  communicated  to  him  previouilj-. 
His  Maker  had  implanted  principles  in 
him  which  the  <jccasion  called  forth  into 
action.  But  now  tlie  difficulty  liegins. 
What  kind  of  names  could  have  been 
given  by  a  man  who  was  not  previously 
furnished  with  any  language  at  all? 
ISliiie  combinntions  of  random  sounds 
they  coidd  not  be  ;  for  he  could  not  then 
kave  renembered  them,  witiiout  a  mt*> 


racle.  Scientific  they  could  not  be ;  im- 
less  language  and  zoology  had  been  mi- 
raculously taught  him.  They  therefore 
must  have  been  simply  descripti^'e  terms 
for  obvious  and  general  ideas,  excited 
immediately,  and  suited  naturally  to  the 
inexperience  of  the  nomenclator.  This 
hypothesis  is  oddly,  but  ingeniously,  ex* 
emplified. 

"  Let  us  put  the  case,  that  Adam  the  fint 
man  wpuld  inform  his  new-created  bride,  of 
the  elephant.  The  charHCter  which  he  had 
already  described  in  this  animal,  in  the  act  of 
naming  him,  was,  probably,  his  enormous 
biilk.  This  description  he  is  now  to^rc)H:at. 
Hcing  on  inexpert  orator,  he  would  not  tru^t 
entirely,  and  exclusively »  to  the  powers  of 
his  voice.  His  arms  would  be  elevated,  and 
spread  abroad, — in  order  to  intimate  the  com- 
prehension of  {gigantic  space. 

"  This  descriptive  gesture  would  be  aided 
by  an  immediate,  and  si>ontaneout  iufladon 
of  his  cheeks,  till  his  orcath  would  find  a 
jKissa^  through  his  nostrik.  Tliis  naloral 
description  of  a  huge  bulk  would  produce  the 
sound  B, — M ;  and  that  sound,  rendered  ar- 
ticulate by  the  intervention  of  a  vowd,  would 
describe  6ulkincss,  and  might  be  appropri* 
nted  most  happily,  to  the  elephant,  or  great 
beast. 

"  He  would  speak  next  of  the  horsey 
whom  he  had,  ^KTliaps,  named,  by  describ- 
ing his  quick,  and  his  energetic  motion, 
^i  ne  idea  might  he  painted  by  a  rapid  more* 
nient  of  the  hand,  and  a  sudden  hissing  cU 
fusion  of  his  breath,  like  an  impetuous  ut- 
terance of  the  syllable  soos.  This  bdng  tlit 
Hebrew  name  of  the  horse,  appears  to  be  in- 
tended as  a  .description  of  his  velocity  ; — fur 
it  is  npnlted  also  to  the  swallow,  and  to  a 
kind  ot  nidit-mod),  which  is  said  to  be 
agility  itselL 

*•  Our  great  proa^*niior  might  add  an  ac- 
count of  sonic  aniuiab,  by  imitating  their 
voices,  c:dling  il)c  cuw.  Moo,  and  ihesh«^i>, 
or  iambs,  lU.  He  ni:ty  have  described  th« 
dove,  by  ihiiu'ring  hts  hand,  so  as  to  inii- 
mate  tfie  act  of  the  wing  in  diglu,  and  br 
repeating  the  syllabic,  Toor,  toor. 

••  He  now  walks  forth,  accompanied  bf 
the  mother  of  mankind.  The  elephant  pre- 
sents his  enormous  bulk ; — the  iiorse  flici 
'Over  the  field  ;  the  bem  and  the  soos  tie  soon 
and  readily  distinguished.  They  are  saluted 
by  the  cow,  the  sheep,  and  iCtedove;  tfat 
Moo,  theBa,  and  the  Toor,  are  imniediaie- 
ly  recognised.  How  great  must  hate  be«i 
their  joy  lo  dnd  themselves  in  potscssioo  oTa 
social  lunguage  !'* 

Thus  the  ternH  generated  by  Ae  effort 
it  meant  to  describe,  pointed  out  thepar- 
ticular  thing  and  its  mode  of  exicieQcr* 
and  nouns  and  verbs  were  produced  at  < 
birih.  The  primitive  hmgiinge  wouU 
naturally  become  rich  and  coo^rtbefl* 
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lire,  and  would  branch  its  various  dia- 
lects before  the  deloge.  After  that  event 
the  same  process  would  be  renewed,  as 
the  faxnities  of  the  earth  separated  $  lan- 
guages acquired  their  discriminative  cha- 
racter, hut  still  they  were  nothing  more 
than  dialects  of  the  mother  tongue, 
lliese  were  local  modes  of  oral  delivery, 
terms  of  expression,  combinations  and 
applications  of  terms;  but  the  funda- 
mental principles  were  vnhoersal.  Each 
colony  had  planted  its  own  slip  of  the 
parent  tree  in  its  new  patrimony. 

The  roots  of  the  Chinese,  the  Welsh, 
and  Irish,  and  the  Hebrew,  are  all  mo- 
nosyllabic* The  prefixes  and  termina- 
tions which  abound  in  many  languages, 
are,  in  many  instances,  evident  ren>ains 
or  corruptions  of  distinct  and  significant 
words.  Are  we  not  warranted  in  con- 
cluding, the  author  asks,  that  the  parent 
of  those  languages,  vdiich  retain  the 
characters  here  described,  was  founded 
in  a  few  simple  teriQs,  descriptive  either 
of  leading  ideas,  or  obvious  perceptions, 
and  so  constructed  as  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses equally  of  nouns  and  verbs  ?  That 
It  made  no  variation  of  its  nouns  and 
verbs  by  the  help  of  unmeaning  aug- 
meats,  but  bv  the  application  of  other 
terms,  which  had  their  known  and  obvi- 
ous import  ?  And  that  if  it  formed  com  • 
pound  words,  it .  must  have,  preserved 
their  several  parts  entire  and  perfectly 
distinct  f 

The  several  names  of  the  bardic  let- 
ters are  «ow  considered,  as  exemplifying 
this  hypothesis,  and  the  force  of  their 
several  elementary  sounds  examined. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  filled 
with  the  developemcnt  of  tliis  system, 
and  the  author  thus  sums  up  the  whole. 

'*  I  have  shewn  that  Hebrews,  imd  Greeks, 
the  old  inhabitants  of  Italy,  and  the  Celtic 
nations,  were  |>eculmly  careful  to  disltnguish 
cacli  of  their  elementary  sounds  by  a  descrip- 
tive name,  or  to  represent  it  hy  some  natural, 
aiiil  characteristtcai  object,  evidently  pointed 
at  the  same  image,  in  all  these  languages. 

"  From  thence  I  inferred,  that  an  age, 
however  distant  from  ours,  once  existed,  in 
which  the  ancestors  of  all  these  nations  had 
a  distinct  perception  of  the  force  denoted  by 
feaeh  of  tfieir  j)rimitiye  sounds,  and  when 
thev  re^rded  that  import  as  marked  by  nature 
itself. 

"  As  the  peculiar  correspondence,  or  the 
natural  affinity  between  certain  sounds,  and 
certain  ideas,  was  admitted  so  generally  by 
^^zi  thus  remote,  I  made  a  further  induc- 
tion, that  primitive  man  acted  upon  the  ge* 
tteral  prinaple  of  natural  expression*  in  as* 
ti^ifi|  to  mh  of  ibeekmestary  sounds^  itt 


peculiar  province  in  the  formauoa  of  Ian« 
guagc. 

'«  I  applied  mysc;lf  to  the  task  of  discover- 
ing what  antiquity  had  tauaht  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  I  developed  the  habitual,  or  prac- 
tical application  of  this,  principle.  I  had 
not  bestowed  much  labour  upon  this  fields 
before  I  observed  the  operation  of  a  remov- 
ing, and  prt\'ative  power,  in  the  body  of 
primitive,  and  simple  terms. 

*'  This  dibcovcry  ennbled  me  to  assign  tht 
reason,  why  Ab  and  Eb,  Ac  and  Ec,.  &c. 
present  contrary  ideas  ;  and  why  Ar  and  £i 
may  import  similar  meanings;  the  fonner 
being  positively  firm,  the  otlicr  negative^ 
ly  weak  and  relaxed.  Hiis  induced  me  to 
inquire  minutely  into  tha  import  of  the  sc- 
vctjil  vowels,  in  order  to  mark  their  most 
frequent  mutations. 

*'  I  have  now  pursued  the  investi^tion  a^ 
far  as  to  explain  the  import  of  simple  sounds, 
and  first  combination?*  or  to  arrive  at  th» 
foraiation  of  such  primitive  terms,  at  oon* 
stitute  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  La- 
tin, and  Celtic  languages,  (links,  which  had 
been  missed  between  etymology,  and  priuci« 
pies  of  nature),  and  I  have  shewn,  tnat  all 
these  languages  actually  arose  from  the  same 
principles. 

•'  The  subject  might  be  carried  farther, 
and  so  as  to  advance  nearer  to  perfection ; 
but  I  am  anxious  to  leara  the  fate  of  that 
which  I  have  already  written  :— I,  therefore, 
with  ingenuous  diSidenoe,  resign  these  hum- 
ble essays  to  the  judgment  of  the  public, — 
but  1  take  my  leave  of  the  reader  with  a  ge- 
neral reflection. 

"  The  identity  of  fundamental  pVinciplcs; 
which  pervade  ine  general  mass  of  the  Ian* 

?;uage,  demonstrates,  that  all  of  them  sorung 
irom  one  parent,— and  that  mankina  are, 
what  scripture  declares  them  to  be — th<i 
children  of  one  family.  May  the  conviction 
of  this  affinity  between  us  all,  dispose  lh« 
human  race  to  mutual  oiTices  of  charity  and 
forbearance  1*' 

Whatever  biblical  critics  may  deter* 
mine  concerciing  the  scriptur.^1  data, 
which  Mr.  Diivies  bus  assumed,  hisCeU 
tic  researches  will  remain  unafFecied;  hii 
etymological  inquiries  must  be  estimated 
solely  by  their  probability  ;  and  his  by* 
pothesis  concerning  the  bardic  alphabet 
by  the  evidence  adduced.  The  work  li 
certainly  most  curious,  and  we  trust  that 
the  piety  and  learning  of  the  author  will 
meet  with  their  due  and  appropriate  re« 
ward.  So  numerous  and  so  respectable 
a  list  of  subscribers  perhaps  never  ap- 
peared to  any  other  volume :  but  patron^ 
a^e  should  not  stop  here:  He  complaint 
of,  or  rather  he  mentions  as  circumstances 
which  have  increased  the  difficulties  of 
the  present  undertaking,  his  laborious 
duties,  "numberless  adversities^  habitual 
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versity,  and  raise  him  abore  the  nec«- 
sity  of  any  laborious  duty,  which  mar 
otherwise  prevent  him  from  illustrating 
farther  these  very  curious  topics. 


infirmities  of  constitution,  and,  most  of 
all,  a  defect  in  the  organs  of  sight.  \^e 
hope  that  the  bishops,  all  of  whom,  to 
their  honour,  appear  as  subscribers  to 
the  Work,  will  remove  one  cause  of  ad- 

Art.  IV.     Addressed  to  the  serious  Consideration  of  the  Pecr^.     No  Slaves^    No  Sugar: 
^    containing  new  and  irresistible  Arguments  in  favour  of  the  African  Trade.     By  a  Li- 
verpool Merchant.     8vo.  pp.  64?. 


THIS  pamphlet  is  an  ironical  defence 
of  the  slave  trade,  in  which  the  author, 
by  6tating  in  plain  and  naked  language 
the  arguments  of  its  advocates,  exposes 
the  folly,  the  impudence,  and  the  impiety 
of  the  reasoning,  and  the  hard-hearted- 
ness  of  the  reasoners.     It  may  be  woi-th 
while  to  follow  him  through  this  antici- 
pation of  the  logic  of  general  Tarleton, 
Mr.  Dent,  and  the  duke  of  Clarence. 
-  Admitting  that  the  slavery  of  tlic  ne- 
groes is  an  evil,  he  asks,  whether  any  at- 
tempt to  remedy  it  would  not  be  consi- 
dered as  a  work  of  supererogation  on 
cur  part,  opposing  the  ordinations  of 
that  Deity  which  has  condemned  them  tQ 
slavery,  as  a  punishment  for  the  crime 
of  their  ancestor,  and  has  destined  us  to 
be  the  executioners  of  the  doom  ?  whe- 
ther it  be  not  tepugnant  to  the  true  prin* 
ciples  of  perfect  Christianity,  as  an  offi- 
cious interference  with  the  dispensations 
of  that  Providence,  which  for  the  best 
and  wisest  purposes  alloweth  evil?  These 
arguments  are  accommodated  to  the  pre- 
judices of  those  weak  people  who  believe 
their  Bible, — for  braver  spirits,  for  philo- 
sophical politicians,  he  has  another  argu- 
ment.    Lord  Kaimes,  and  many  other 
eminent  philosophers,  are  of  opinion  that 
the  negroes  are  not  of  the  same  family 
with  ourselves  :  indeed  how  can  they  be, 
when  they  are  black  and  ugly,  and  stu- 
pid? for,  grantinfl^  that  the  sun  could 
produce  the  black  tolour,  how  could  it 
possibly  make  a  £at  nose  or  thick  lips  ? 
The  thmg  is  impossible.    We  may  just 
gs  well  believe  that  we  are  connected 
with  the  oran  outangs,  as  that  tlie  negro 
savages  are  of  the  same  race  with  our^ 
selves. 

<*  Reasoning  thus  pbilosophicallv,  of  what 
avail  are  all  those  tender  sympathies,  those 

.  eloquent  appVals  to  justice  and  humanity, 
which  give  colour  to  the  picture  of  African 
bondage  ?  Sonriding  ejjithets,  and  splendid 
superlatives,  moral  sentiments,  and  pathetic 
lii mentation »,  may  be  bestowed  on  any  ob- 

goct ;  but  whcntliey  are  lavished  on  improper 
ones,  they  become  ridiculous.  Those  ten- 
der philauchfopists,  therefore,  who  feel  »o 
much  for  every  brother  negro,  ought  equally 


to  feel  for  every  brother  horse  that  tolls  along 
the  road,  or  every  sister  ciilf  that  is  butcher- 
ed in  the  slaughicr-house." 

This  fundamental  argument,  which 
entirely  precludes  the  question  of  the 
slave  trade,  has  not  heretofore  been  dwelt 
upon  by  the  defenders  of  that  system ; 
because  it  has  been  considered  as  too  phi- 
losophical  for  the  doctrine  of  our^  holj 
religion,  which  inculcates  the  belief  cf 
their  being  our  brothers,  though  brothers 
blasted  by  the  displeasure  ot  God :  bat 
as  it  is  the  argument  which  the  planters 
themselves  use,  it  is  but  fit  that  their 
friends  in  England  should  know  upaa 
what  ground  the  enlightened  Creoks 
prove,  that  it  is  no  murder  to  kill  a  ne- 

The  wickedness  of  trading  in  humin 
flesh  has  been  the  burden  of  the  philan- 
thropic song.  As  if  there  were  no  such 
trade  in  our  country ;  as  if  pimps  and 
procurers  ^vere  not  regular  agents  in  the 
sale  of  human  flesh  ;  as  if  the  mode  d 
levying  our  troops  was  any  thing  but  a 
mere  trade  in  ^r'/i^  and  l4oodl  \Miai  is 
the  raising  a  new  regiment,  or  recruinn^ 
an  old  one,  but  a  mere  job  and  contract, 
in  which  colonels,  crimps,  and  corporolj 
are  the  traders^  and  simple  yonng  bd$ 
the  article  of  traffic  \  seduced  fiora  lis 
loom,  the  anvil,  or  tlie  quarry,  dccore-J 
from  the  peaceful  habitations  of  thcr.r  p-- 
rents,  3Xid  pure hajed  by  an  insignificr- 
bounty,  /•  sprve  for  thdr  whole  mai^tr^ 
lives  ? 

Again, — the  abolitionists  declaim  a- 
gainst  the  impositions  practised  or  ^ 
part,  upon  the  ignorance  and  ciednliiy 
of  tiie  country  dealers,  and  the  wicked- 
ness of  supplying  them  with  commcT- 
ties  which  promote  a  corruption  of  ikri: 
morals,  and  a  sinful  destruction  of  thrr 
lives..  It  is  scandalous,  they  say,  i'' 
make  these  poor  VTCtches  believe  ila* » 
glass  bead,  or  a  brass  button,  is  equiri- 
lent  to  the  value  of  a  man-  This  arjt- 
ment  proceeds  from  their  consnmtra  ? 
Ignorance  of  the  principles  of  comajercf. 
and  the  Liverpool  merchant  proceed^ » 
set  them  r^hu    'Ihlngs  aic  valiulric  ;> 
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they  are  useful,  or  agreeable,  and  as  they 
are  scarce.  Now  brass  buttons  are  very 
scarce  in  Africa,  and  the  Africans  are 
very  fond  of  them ;  but,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  there  are  men  in  abundance,  whose 
value  is  exceedingly  insignificant.  Ne- 
groes are  of  less  yalue  in  their  own  coun- 
try, than  brass  buttons  are  with  us  ;  ac- 
cording, therefore,  to  the  relative  nature 
of  things,  the  price  is  a  just  one ;  and 
"when  the  expence  of  sending  over  the 
buttons,  and  bringing  away  uie  animals 
received  In  exchange  for  them,  be  consi- 
dered, the  trade  manifestly  appears  to 
be  conducted  upon  the  principles  of  fair 
and  honourable  commerce.  The  argu- 
ments against  supplying  them  with  spi- 
rits, and  guns,  and  gunpowder,  are  even 
more  futile.  Our  object,  says  the  Li- 
verpool merchant,  spea|^ing  for  himself 
and  his  brethren,  is  to  remedy  the  ine- 
qualities of  situation  and  civilization  ; 
to  awaken  savage  man  from  the  lethargy 
in  which  he  lies;  to  supply  him  with  the 
means  of  defending  lite,  as  well  as  witli 
the  conveniences  wnich  render  that  life 
desirable  ;  and,  by  a  fair,  open,  and  li- 
beral commerce,  to  facilitate  the  inter- 
course of  tlie  most  distant  nations,  and 
make  common  to  all  those  peculiar  ad- 
vantages with  which  nature  has  gifted 
particular  regions  of  the  globe!  Yes, 
gentle  reader*  it  is  this  cosmopolitan  be- 
nevolence, this  enlarged  philanthropy, 
which  induces  the  Liverpool  merchants 
to  exchange  brass  buttons  and  bad  gum 
for  negro  slaves. 

**  Is  it  necessary  to  prove  the  justice  and 
propriety  of  such  endeavours  ? 

'  Communiter  bona  profimdere  Dei  est.' 

"  If  it  19  unjust  to  make  war  with  fire- 
arms on  naked  Mivagps,  at  C/ortes  did  upon  the 
Mexicans,  who  are  unacquainted  wuh  the 
use  of  ^npowder*  and  fly  at  its  approach,  is 
it  not  just  to  supply  them  with  those  arms 
by  which  they  may  protect  their  friends,  and 
be  on  an  equality  with  their  enemies  ?  If  it 
is  true  (as  is  asserted)  that,  in  their  traffic 
with  the  negroes,  the  African  traders  employ 
fraud  and  treachery,  force  and  rapine,  to  de- 
coy them,  or  to  drag  them  into  slavery,  is  it 
i^ot  merciful,  is  it  not  diflinierested  in  the  ex- 
treme, to  supplv  them  with  those  vefy  instru- 
roenu  by  wnicd  they  may  secure  tneir  per« 
sons^  protect  their  property,  and  punish  tneir 
enemies  for  the  wrongs  they  have  done  them  ? 
Or  if,  la  the  last  place,  it  be  true,  that  such 
unheard-of  miseries  attend  the  poor  negroc's 
doom ;  that^  worn  with  suffering,  and  drown- 
ed in  sorrow,  he  only  looks  forward  to  death 
iox  consolation  \  is  it  not  charitable,  is  it  not 
kuaianej  to  mix  one  drojp  of  honey  with  his 


cop  of  ga71,  and  to  minister  the  friendly  po- 
tion, which,  by  intoxicating  his  senses,  en- 
ables him  to  escape  from  sorrow,  and  snatch 
a  inomeiH's  requiem,  from  an  age  of  perma- 
nent distress  ?  How  inconsistent,  then,  are  . 
the  censures  which  are  thrown  upon  the(^ 
African  trade !  It  is  blamed  for  making  jiavoc 
and  destruction  among  defenceless  and  un- 
armed tribes ;  yet,  in  the  same  breath,  it  is 
reprobated  for  furnishing  those  tribes  with 
fire-arms  and  ammunition,  and  for  affording 
them  the  means  of  defending  themselves 
from  all  injustice  and  oppression.  It  is  ac- 
cused of  promoting  misery  and  unhapplncss, 
yet,  at  die  same  tin)e,  is  'overwhelmed  with 
obloquy  for  furnisliine  to  the  neero  the 
means  by  which  alone  he  can  t»cape  his  suf- 
ferings, and  **  steep  his  senses  in  forgetful*  ' 
ness." 

As  for  the  manner  in  \phich  the  slaves 
are  originally  procured^  that*  says  the 
ironical  reasoner,  is  quite  another  const-  , 
deration ;  though  the  abolitionists,  by  a 
curious  species  of  reasonings  have  thrown  v 
the  whole  wickedness  upon  the  shoulders 
of  honest  London  and  Liverpool  mer- 
chantSy  who  have  never  seen  Africa,  and ! 
many  of  whom  could  not  even  point 
out  the  quarter  where  it  lies.     By  the 
same  ingenious  species  of  syllogism,  the 
murders,  miseries,  and  expences  which 
attend  every  long  and  bloody  war,  may 
be  laid  to  the  account  of  the  minister 
who  caused  it ;   and  if  so,  God  have , 
mercy  on  tlie  present  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  1    But,  in  fact,  the  slave  trade 
has  produced  an  amelioration  of  African 
manners: — here  the  force  of  the  irony, 
consists  in  boldly  asserting  a  downright 
falsehood.     The  evidence  of  Norris  and 
Dalzel  is  referred  to;  gentlemen  who 
made  so  respectable  a  figure  upon  tlieir 
cross-examination  by  Mr.  Clarkson,  the., 
intrepid  and  excellent  man  who  first  Ikid 
open  the  whole  iniquity  of  this  infamous 
and  accursed  trade.     It  is  only,  in  the , 
writings  of  Mr.  Park  tliat'any  tiling  like. 
a  picture  of  domestic  happiness  can  be 
found,  as  existing  among  the  negroes  ;^ 
but  Mr.  Park  is  a  professed  enemy  to*" 
the  abolition;  how,  therefore,  can  we. 
allow  ourselves  to  be  persuaded  to  an' 
opposite  opinion,  by  the  shining  eflPu- 
sions  of  sentimental  philanthropists,  who 
know  nothing  of  Africa  but  thenairie? 
This  irony  will  not  be  understood  by  the 
reader,  unless  he  knows  that  the  deduc- 
tions in  Mr.  Park's  book,  which  are  so 
completely  opposite  to  those  which  every 
reader  unavoidably  forms  upon  the  fact9 
so  faithfully  statedy-^were  written  by 
Bryan  Edwardst 
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We  cry  out  against  Udnapptng  the 
skves,  says  this  Liverpool  merchant  : 
we,  in  iEngland,  who  kidnap  our 
seamen  I  "  The  cases  are  precisely  si- 
milar:—the  darkness  of  the  ni^ht  is 
fenerally  the  time  died  on  for  action  in 
oth ;  and  the  negro  leader  and  his  fol- 
lowers, like  the  regulating  captain  and 
his  press-gang,  completely  armed,  beset 
the  dwellings  of  the  defenceless  and  un- 
suspecting inhabitants,  and  jearing  them 
from  the  bosom  of  their  families  and 
from  their  useful  occupations, hurry  thert 
by  main  force,  in  the  one  case  to  the 
sUve  depot,  in  the  other  to  the  armed 
tei\der.*'  The  only  diflference  between 
African  and  European  kidnapping  is, 
•*  that  the  former  is  the  most  merciful,  as 
in  it  whole  families  are  carried  off  toge- 
ther, and  only  for  the  peaceful  purpose 
of  cultivating  the  land.** 

•*  The  crtmmal  jurisprudence  of  Africa  is 
the  next  source  of  domestic  slavery,  and 
who  can  deny  that  it  is  a  just  one  ?  In 
England,  our  laws  condemn  alike  to 
dejv^h  the  needy  wretch  who  has  stolen  a 
morsel  for  his  subsistence,  and  the  mid- 
night assassin  who  has  murdered  his  fel- 
low creature  I  l^ut  in  ^c'cnminal  code  of 
Africa  the  disproportion  is  o\\  the  side  of 
mercy  ;  adultery  and  witchcraft  are  the 
crimes  punished  by  slavery,  and  the  only 
objection  that  can  be  started  against  the 
punishment  is;that  it  is  too  lenient."  In 
rtmoving  these  criminals,  we  render  pre- 
cisely the  same  services  to  Africa,  which 
*♦  any  nation  should  render  to  us  who 
should  be  at  the  sole  trouble  and  expence 
of  transporting  our  convicts  for  us  to 
Botany  Bay."  The  third  source  of  slavery 
is  the  rijR;ht  which  the  creditor  has  of 
selling  his  debtor,  an  excellent  means  of 
ensuring  to  the  creditor  full  repayment, 
as  he  is  always  sure  of  this  personal  se- 
curity, "and,  the  author  infers,  infinitely 
more  merciful  than  the  rigorous  laws  of 
England.  Famine  is  the  last  source :  who 
can  doubt  that  the  negroes  would  eat 
one  another  were  it  not  f6r  the  slave 
trade  ? 

We  now  come  to  the  treatment  expe- 
rienced by  the  slaves,  to  those  ships, 
where,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Coleridge, 


-hideous  Trade, 


Loud  laughing  ]iacks  his  bales  of  human 
anguish.** 

The  horrible  manner  in  which  they  were 
crowded  together,  so  that  the  coatinaal 
perspiration  of  their  bodies  rotted  the 
very  wood  tliey  lay  on,  is  passed  over  by 


the  Lirerpool  merchaot  with  a  pmtr-it 
was  contracting^  he  says,  rather  than  i^ 
tendingf  the  sphere  of  human  woe.  But 
since  the  slave  carrying  act  has  been 
passed,  they  are  wafted  wirfi  comfort 
and  cleanliness,  nay,  witli  a  degree  of 
luxury,  to  the  polished  society  of  the 
West  India  islands.     • 

"Thev  are  repeatedly  refreshed  in  the 
course  of  thp  day,  by  streams  of  air  poared 
in  from  Tentibtors  on  alt  sides  of  the  ressd  ; 
their  nostrils  are  reVicx'cd  from  any  disagree- 
able odour,  by  frequent  fumigations  of  fraa- 
kincense  and  nitrous  gas ;  their  appetites  are 
evciled.  and  more  than  i»atiated,  by  abimd- 
auce  of  wholesome  and  nutritious  food,  pre- 
pared with  no  small  decree  of  corinary 
ski  I]  J  and  seasoned  with  the  roost  deli- 
cate spices  of  the  islands  ;  to  mdiilge  thrir 
passion  for  gambling,  different  games  are  in- 
stituted ;  to.  soften  their  tei»pcrs,  and  to 
sooth  their  minds,  the  charms  of  music  and 
melody  are  employed ;  and  so  ardently  is  it 
desired  to  see  them'  all  happy  and  joyfuf,  that 
the  sulky  and  obstinate  are  fieauently  forced 
to  be  so.  Thvir  wishes,  nay,  numoars*  axe 
attended  to  i  the  cood  reliered,  the  bad  cor- 
rected ;  and,  on  the  whole.  If  any  one  was 
desired  to  choose  a  vessel  in  which  he  should 
prefer  to  circumnavigate  tlie  globe,  he  coaM 
not  fik  upon  a  more  convenient  one  than  a 
Guinea  trader.** 

The  last  question  to  be  examined  is  the 
treatment  of  the  slaves  in  the  islands. 
They  are  flogged,  it  is  true;  but  exactly 
on  the  same  principle  which  justifies  tbe 
application  of  the  lash  to  young  dogs, 
and  boys  at  school,  in  order  to  break 
them  into  obedience.  There  is  no  cru- 
elty in  the  driver,  if  he  continoes  to  flog 
unmercifully  a  stubborn  slave.  Every 
one  who  loved  the  slave  would  say,  **  ftog 
on  !"  in  the  same  manner  as  every  tender 
parent  who  loved  his  child,  would  whip 
liis  stubborn  dispositiont  out  of  him*  Be- 
sides, it  is  absurd  to  estimate  a  n^roe's 
feelings  by  our  own.  *  They  ate  vtted  to 
if,  as  the  woman  said  of  the  eels  when 
she  was  skinning  theni  alive.  To  Afri- 
cans, the  natur^  texture  of  whose  skm  is 
coarse  and  strong,  the  sensibility  of  whose 
nerves  is  blunted  by  the  constant  repe- 
tition of  torture  and  chastisementf  it 
cannot  surely  be  considered  as  cruel  to 
allot  a  far  greater  proportion  of  ttrip^ 
than  could  possibly  be  hand  by  a  this 
skinned  European.  But  are  not  oor  sol* 
diers  and  sailors  flogged  also?  have  we  so 
compassion  for  them  because  tbe  lash  is 
laid  on  by  a  drummer  instead  of  ardriver  ? 
When  governor  Wall  was  coodflnned, 
he  suffered^  aolferhaTiag  ftoMQ^du** 
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men  t6  deadi  simplf*  but  for  an  Infor- 
mality in  the  mode  of  doing  it. 

The  tmde  tlien  is  Just,  honourable, 
and  humane;  its  abolition  would  excite 
a  general  insurrection  of  the  negroes, 
and  ruin  the  commercial  consequence 
and  political  gl'>ry  of  Great  Britain. 
The  author  flags  toward  the  Inst,  and 
does  not  enlarge  upon  these  final  topics, 
presuming  that  the  utter  absurdity  of 
the  assertions  must  Immediately  be  felt. 
He  addresses  his  pamphlet  to  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  peers,  who,  '*  ele- 
vated in  knowledge,  as  in  rank  and  dig- 
nity, disregard  tlie  motives  of  common 
minds."  By  that  august  assembly  the 
abolition  has  till  now  been  prevented ; 
and  whether  this,  he  adds,  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  greater  influence  of  charit- 
able and  christian  spirit  which,  from  the 
admixture  of  churchmen  in  that  venera- 
ble body,  must  necessarily  exist  there ; 
or  whether  it  may  be  referred  to  superior 
sagacity  alone,  it  will  certainly  long  be 
recorded  as  an  exemplary  instance  of 
both. 

Though  the  irony  in  tlws  pamphlet  is 
too  long  continued,  and  sometimes  not 
suHlciently  obvious  to  those  who  arc  not 
well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
subject,  tJie  author  has  nevertheless  suc- 
<:ct.'ded  in  his  otiject:  by  such  sneei's,  such 
cbscinacy  of  ignorance,  such  injpudeut 
assertions,  and  such  dangerous  state- 
ments of  the  comparative  happiness  of 
the  negto  slaves  and  the  Englkh  poor, 
this  traffic  in  human  fiesh  has  been,  and 
^will  be,  defended^ 

The  origin  of  the  ^lave  trade  is  curi- 
ous. It  is  well  known  tbsit  the  beuevo- 
lent  Las  Casas  introduced  negroes  into 
the  Spanish  settlements,  in  the  hope  of 
saving  the  origin  ill  inhabitants ;  but  it 
has  not  been  explained  how  he  himself 
^vas  induced  to  follow  the  principle  of 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  In  the  mid- 
dle ages  every  prisoner  taken  in  war  be- 
came the  preperty  of  his  <:aptor.  Among 
christians  their  common  religion,  more 
than  their  common  interest,  first  miti- 
gated, and  at  length  abolislied  the  cus- 
tom; but  between  the  cliristians  and  tlie 
jnohammedans  it  continues  to  this  day 
in  its  full  rigour.  After  the  Portugueze 
}iad  c;f  pelled  the  Moors  from  iheir  coun- 
try, they  crossed  over  to  Airlcs,  and  at- 
tacked them  there.  When,  they  began 
their  discoveries,  the  natives  along  the 
coast,  as  being  Moors,  were  considered 
a:»d  treated  as  enemies;  when  they  ad- 
vanced *s  far  as  Kegroland  thf)  pursued 


the  same  system.  It  was  soon  discover- 
ed that  the  negroes  were  not  moslem  ; 
but  this  discovery  supplied  the  adven- 
turers with  another  motive  for  enslaving 
them  :  they  became  objects  of  commi- 
seration, as  well  as  avarice,  and  when 
the  Poitugueze  carried  off  the  young  for 
sale,  tliey  took  the  old  and  infirm  also, 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  saving  their 
souls.  The  propriety  of  selling  them 
was  never  f]uestioncd,  as  they  came  from 
the  land  of  the  Moors.  Las  Casas  felt 
the  iniquity  of  enslaving  the  red  men, 
because  there  was  no  precedent  for  it, 
but,  like  all  his  countrymen,  he  tliought 
it  was  highly  desirable  to  make  the 
Moors  filaves,  antl  as  the  blacks  wer« 
Africans  also,  extended  to  tliem  the  same 
law  of  hostility. 

We  had  long  engaged  in  the  trade 
before  any  scruples  concerning  it  were 
felt.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Behn'i  story  of  Oroo- 
noko  first  excited  some  feeling  of  in- 
dignation, which  was  rendered  more  ge- 
neral by  Southerne.  A  few  traveller* 
also,  in  tlie  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, regarded  it  witli  just  abhorrence. 
Those  advocates  for  the  traffic,  who  saf 
tiiat  the  many  dreadful  facts  which  havo 
been  laid  before  the  public  by  the  aboli- 
tionists, are  mere  tales  invented  to  serve 
tlieir  purpose,  are  silenced  by  thesQ  in- 
disputable evidences.  Let  the  reader 
take  a  specimen  from  the  voyage  of 
John  Atkins,  surgeon  in  the  royal  navy. 
It  shall  be  given  in  his  own  woids. 

•"  Once  on  looking  over  some  of  old 
Cracker's  slnvrs,  1  could  not  litJp  taking  uo«> 
tice  of  one  fellow  amonu;  the  rest,  of  a  tall 
strong  make,  and  a  bolil  stem  aspect.  A« 
he  imagined  we  were  viewing  them  with  a 
design  to  buy,  he  sccmrd  to  disdain  his  fel- 
low slaves  for  their  readiness  to  be  examined, 
and  as  it  were  scorned  looking  at  ns,  refusing 
to  rise  or  streich  out  his  limbs  as  the  master 
commanded ;  which  got  him  an  unoierciful 
whimiinp;  from  Cracker's  own  hand,  with  a 
cutting  manatea  strap,  (a  thong  made  of  the 
bea  cow's  skin),  and  he  had  certainly  killed 
Inin  but  ibr  the  loss  he  hiiBoclf  must  sustaia 
bv  it,  all  wbic  h  the  negro  bore  with  niaj^na- 
niniity,  shrhiking  very  little,  and  shedding  a 
tear  or  two,  which  he  endeavoured  to  hide 
as  though  abhamed  of.  All  the  cnninany 
grew  curious  at  his  courapic,  and  wanted  to 
know  of  Cracker  how  he  came  by  him ;  who 
toid  us  that  this  same  fejlow,  called  rauUiin 
1  omlw,  wa»  a  le^ider  of  some  country  villagea 
that  opposed  them  and  their  trade,  at  th* 
rixcr  N'unes,  killing  our  friends  there,  and 
firing  their  cottages,  'i'hc  sufferers  this  way., 
by  the  help  of  my  men,  say^*  Cwck^r,  sur* 
pirizod  and  iKiund  Llui  in  the  nigiu  aboui  a 
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month  ifip,  he  having  killed  two  in  his  de- 
fence before  they  could  secure  him,  and  from 
thence  he  was  brought  hither  and  made  my 
prd|x*rty. 

•*  Sometime  afterwards;  at  Jaquc  a  Jamies, 
\ve  met  the  Robert  of  Bristol,  captain  Hard- 
ing, who  sailed  from  Sierra  l-cone  before  us, 
having;  purchased  thirty  slaves,  whereof  cap- 
tain Tomba  was  one :  he  gave  us  the  follow- 
ing melancholy  siory.  That  this  Tomba, 
about  a  week  before,  had  combined  with 
three  or  four  of  the  stoutest  of  his  conntrymen 
to  kill  the  ship's  comiMiny,  and  attempt  their 
escapes,  whfle  they  had  a  shore  to  fly  to; 
qnd  had  near  effected  it  by  means  of  a  wo- 
man slave,  who,  heing  more  at  large,  was  to 
watch  the  proper  opportunity.  She  brought 
hioi  word  one  night  that  there  were  no  more 
than  five  while  men  upon  the  deck,  and 
they  asl«ep  ;  bringing  him  a  hammer  at  the 
same  time  (all  the  weapons  that  she  could 
find),  to  execute  the  treachery.  lie  encou- 
raged his  accomplices  what  he  could  with 
the  prospect  of  liberty,  but  could,  now  at 
the  push,  engage  only  one  more  and  the  wo- 
man to  follow  him  upon  deck.  He  found 
three  sailors  sleeping  on  the  forecastle,  two 
of  whom  he  presently  dispatched  with  single 
strokes  upon  the  temples  ;  the  other,  rous- 
ing with  the  noise,  his  companions  seized, 
Tomba  coming  soon  to  their  assistance,  and- 
murdering  him  in  the  same  manner.  Going 
after  to  finish  the  work,  they  found,  very 
luckily  for  the  rest  of  the  company,  that  the 
other  two  of  the  watch  were  with  the  con- 
fusion already  made  awake,  and  upon  their 
guard ;  and  tneir  defence  soon  awakened  the 
master  underneath  theiif,  who  running  up, 
and  finding  his  men  contending  for  their 
lives,  took  a  handspike,  the  first  thing  he 
met  with  in  the  surprize,  and  redoubling  his 
strokes  home  upon  Tomba,  laid  him  at  length 
flat  upon  the  deek,  securing  them  all  in  irons." 

The  reader  may  be  curious  to  know 
their  punishment :  why,  captain  Harding, 
weighing  the  stoutness  and  worth  of  the 
two  slaves,  did,  as  in  other  countries  they 
do  by  rogues  of  dignity,  whip  and  sca- 
rify them  only ;  while  three  others,  abet- 
tors, but  noL  actors,  nor  of  strength  for 
it,  he  sentenced  to  cruel  deaths,  making 
them  first  eat  the  heart  and  liver  of  oi^e 
of  the  killed,  .  The  woman  he  hoisted 
up  by  the  thumbs,  whipped  and  slashed 
her  with  knives  before  the  other  slaves 
till  she  died.         •         •    ^  • 

These 'circumstances  took  place  in  the 
year  1721  :  ji  He  ielforfaits  celui  qui  </<p- 
tourne  set  regards  eht  un  Uuhf^  un  deurteur 
dc  la  justice :  la  veritable  humatuti  les  envis' 


^gf»  pour  les  comuMtref  pour  les  jugetf  four 
Us  tutfster. 

Slow  as  the  progress  of  knowledge 
has  been,  tlie  progress  of  morals   hjs 
been  even  slower,     ivfany  arts  were  tii>- 
derstood,    and    considerably  advanced, 
in  the  time  of  Homer,  yet  he  uniformly 
represents  deceit  as  wisdom,  and  more 
than  once  inculcates  as  a  maxim  that  it 
is  right  to  do  wrong.     All  barbarians 
are  cruel,  and  civilized  nations  lon^  re- 
tain the  cruelty  of  their  rude  progeni- 
tors.    Hanging,  drawings  and  quarter- 
ing was  practised  to  the  full  extent  of 
cruelty  in  the  la^t  reign ;  and  the  com- 
mon punishment  in  France,  till  the  revo- 
lution, was  breaking  on  the  wheel.  £veA 
when  wisdom  and  virtue  have  succeed- 
ed in  humanizing  such  laws>  bad    men 
are  found  to  restore  them,    llie   prin^ 
ciple  of  the  torture  was  resorted  to    in 
Ireland,   and  justified  iti  England,    to 
the  eternal  infamy  of  those  who  sane-: 
tioned  a  principle  so  detestable.     'l*he 
French    republicans    punished    by    the 
guillotine,  that  death  might  be  as  speedy 
as  possible ;— it  has  b^n  said  that  Bo* 
naparte  put  the  widow  of  Toussaint  to 
the  torture,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Pichegru  actually  died  un* 
der  it.     Still,  however,  the  progress  of 
humanity  is  certain.     Only  a  few  quak- 
ers  had  regarded   the  slave   trade   as 
sinful}  till  Mr.  Clarkeson  called  the  pnb- 
lic  attention  to  its  atrpcity .     The  people 
of  England  redeemed  themselves  by  the 
feeling  which  they  immediately  disco- 
vered,— but  the  sin  still  remains.     Tlie 
speedy  assent  of  the  legislature  to  the 
abolition  is  now  become  of  less  interest 
to  the  moralist,  and  more  to  the  poii- 
ticiah,  since  the  triumph  of  the  negroes 
in  Hayti.  .  •     • 

The  Romans,  in  their  greatest  power« 
durst  not'  suffisr  their  slaves  to  wear  a 
badge,  lest  the  oppressed  should  count 
their  own  numbets  :  the  Creoles  cannot 
imiute  the.ni  in  this  ;  they  can  neither 
keep  their  slaves  ignonuvt  of  their 
stretigthi  nor  conceal  themselves  from 
their  fury  when  the  day  of  retrihotion 
arrives.  If  they  prevent  it  not  by  act- 
ing according  to  religion,  and  conumm 
humanity,  and  common  wisdom,  that 
day  inevitably  will  arrive,  and  their  bloovi 
be  upon  their  own  heads  I 
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Art.  V.  Selections  from  the  Worts  of  Taylor ^  Wooler^  Hall^  and  Lord  Bacon  \  tvtth 
an  Analysts  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning.  By  Basil  Montaou>  Esq.  A.  Mm 
l2mo.  pp.  368. 


.  THE  voluxBinous  writers  commonly 
abound  with  repetitions.  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, Voltaire,  Priestley,  Wieland,  are 
continually  reproducing  the  same  radical 
ideas.  It  is  sometimes  withjeamtngy 
sometimes  with  wit,  sometimes  with  ar- 
gumentation, and  sometimes  with  fancy* 
that  they  dilute  their  doses ;  but  they  ad* 
niinister  the  decoction  rather  than  the 
essence.  The  arts  of  amplification  and 
illustration  they  cultivate  in  various 
manners;  but  tliey  are  still  wire^rawers. 
The  bit  of  gold  is  very  measurable  ; 
labile  the  length  of  thread,  the  breadth 
of  leaf,  or  the  surface  of  plating,  asto< 
nishes  the  gazer  and  the  computer^  All 
such  literary  tautologists  are  proper  ob« 
jects  of  epitomization.  One  may  sid- 
xnire  the  echo  of  the  Simonetta  for  re- 
peating fourscore  times  the  same  sylla- 
ble ;  but  there  is  no  talking  all  one's  life 
with  it.  The  at)artments  of  the  memory 
disdain  to  receive  half  a  dozen  copies  of 
the  same  copper* plate :  .all  but  the  proof 
must  be  thrown  away.  He  does  a  ^eat 
service  to  literature,  who  picks  out  in  an 
authors  works  the  proof*impressions  of 
his  ideas,  and  throws  by  the  trite  trash, 
the  re-chizellings,  and  after*etchings. 
lie  saves  the  labour  of  fixture  students. 

The  works  of  Jeremy  Taylor  are  of 
a  kind  peculiarly  fitted  for  compression. 
The  curd  is  excellent,  but  there  is  plenty 
of  whey  ;  it  will  supply  parmesan,  if  we 
squeeze  but  hard  and  empty  three- 
fourths  into  the  swilUtub.  We  wish  that 
the  taste  of  Mr.  Montaeu  would  have 
the  patience  to  read  Jeremy  Taylor 
through,  and  to  re-^publish  all  his  beau- 
ties in  one  separate  selection. 

But  sucely  this  art  of  literary  distilla- 
tion, this  exhalation  of  a  phial  of  alcohol 
from  a  cask  of  must,  is  very  inapplicable 
to  the  opposite  class  of  writers.  Lord 
Bacon  is  at  the  head  of  the  condensers. 
He  converts  whole  gardens  of  idea  into 
a  drop  of  otto,  and  eihibits.it  in  a  single 
sentence.  If  Jeremy  laylor's  ink  is 
mist.  Bacon's  is  mercury.  In  tQpic  he  is 
ezhaustlcss  as  Cicero,  but  concise  as  Ta- 
citus. His  every  expression  is  an  allu- 
sioh  wbich  caniiot  be  spared.  His  illus- 
trations are  recondite,  and  appear  pe- 
dantic to  those  who  understand  them 
hot  ;  *  but  they  display  that  fsu'-dnrting 
^ight  of  mind>  wbicbi  like  the  radiance 


of  Hyperion,  stretches  in  every  direc- 
tion and  penetrates  and  illuminates  every 
where :  nay,  he  has  this  above  the  sun» 
that  he  pervades  not  only  the  present  but 
the  past*  His  mass  of  original  inference 
transcends  his  whole  vast  stock  of  ac- 
quirement :  one  studies  him  still  for  un« 
noticed  discoveries.  Of  such  writers 
there  can  be  no  abridgment,  and  there 
should  be  no  suppression.  They  form 
excellent  books  of  topics  for  preachers 
and  popular  essayists  to  dilate :  they  are 
too  mstructive  to  instruct  the  crowd* 
Wh^t  the  Book  of  Wisdom  has  been  to 
christiantty.  Bacon's  Essays  have  been  to 
the  British  moralizers. 

Of  Hooker  we  were  surprised  to  see- 
the  name  announced,  as  a  source  of  fre^ 
pailfuls.  Men  of  taste  have  left  off  drink- 
ing there.  What  as  there  of  good  in 
Hooker?'  Mr.  Godwin  has  very  pro- 
perly and  justly  exposed  his  wretched 
style  in  the  Enquirer,  p.  384,  &c. ;  and 
his  matter  is  surely  of  Very  little  value 
even  to  his  sect.  Let  us  take  Mr.  Mon- 
tagu's first  extract,  and  expound  the  non- 
sense of  it  to  the  public. 

**  1.  He  that  goeth  about  to  persuade  a 
multitude  that  they  are  not  so  well  governed 
as  they  ought  to  be,  shall  never  want  attea* 
tive  and  tavourabic  hearers;  because  they 
know  the  manifold  defects  whereunto  every 
kind  of  regiment  is  subject.  2.  But  the  se- 
cret lets  and  dirticuhies,  which  in  public  pro- 
ceedings are  innumerable  and  inevitable,  they- 
liave  not  ordinarily  the  judgment  to  consider. 
3.  And  because  such  as  o|)enlv  reprove  sup- 
posed disorders  of  state,  are  talcen  for  princi- 
pal friends  to  the  common  benefit  of  all,  and 
for  men  that  carry  singular  freedom  of  mind ; 
under  this  fair  and  plausible  colour,  what- 
soever they  utter  pabsetli  for  good  and  cur-- 
rent.  4.  That  which  wanteth  in  the  weight 
of  their  speech,  is  supplied  by  the  aptness  of 
men's  mmds  to  accept  and  believe  it.  5. 
Whereas,  on  the  other  side,  if  we  maintain 
tilings  that  are  establisihed,  we  have  not  only 
to  strive  with  a  number  of  heavy  prejudices 
deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  men,  who 
think'  that  herein  we  serve  the  time  and  sf^ak 
in  favour  of  the  present  state,  because  ihere- 
bv  we  either  hold  or  seek  preferment ;  but 
also  to  bear  such  exceptions,  as  minds  so- 
averted  before-hand  usually  uke  against  ihat 
which  they  are  loth  should  be  poured  into 
them. 

•*(}.  The  statelincss  of  houses,  thegoodli- 
ncss  of  trees,  when  we  behold  them,  delight-' 
edi  the  eye;    but   thai  found^on  which 
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bcareth  up  the  one,  that  root  which  minis- 
trcih  u"nt(>  tlic  other  nourishment  and  life,  is 
ill  the  bosom  of  the  earth  concealed  ;  and  if 
there  be  occasion  at  any  time  lo  search  into 
it,  such  labour  is  then  more  necessary  than 
pleasant*  both  to  them  which  undertake  it, 
and  for  the  lookers  on.  ?•  In  like  manner, 
the  use  and  benefit  of  good  laws,  all  that  live 
tinder  them  may  enjoy  with  delis;ht  and  com- 
fort, albeit  the  grounds  and  first  original 
causes  from  whence  they  have  sprung,  he  un- 
known,  as  to  the  greatest  part  of  men  they, 
are. 

<*  8. Si  nee  the  time  that  Grod  did  first  proclaim 
the  edicts  of  his  law  upon  the  world,  heaven 
and  earth  have  hearkened  unto  his  voice,  and 
their  labour  hath  been  to  do  his  will.  Q,  He 
^lade  a  law  for  the  rain  ;  he  gave  his  decree 
unto  the  sea,  that  ite  waters  should  not  pass  his 
commandment,  10.  Now,  if  nature  should 
intermit  her  'course,  and  leave  altogether^ 
though  it  were  for  a  while,  the  obser%'ation 
-of. her  own  laws;  if  those  principal  and 
mother  elements  of  the  world,  whereof  all 
things  in  this  lower  world  are  made,  ishould 
lose  the  qualities  which  now  they  have  ;i  if 
the  frame  of  that  heavenly  arch  erected  over 
our  heads,  should  loosen  and  dissolve  itself ; 
if  celestial  spheres  should  forget  their  wonted 
motions,  and  by  irregular  volubility  turn 
themselves  any  way  as  it  might  happen  ;  if 
the  prince  of  the  hghts  of  heaven,  which  now, 
as  a  giant,  doth  run  his  unwearied  course, 
«hoilld,as  it  were  through  a  languishing  faint- 
ness,  begin  to  stand,  and  to  re^it  himself;  if 
the  moon  should  wander  from  her  beaten 
way,  the  times  and  seasons  of  the  year  blend 
themselves  by  disordered  and  confused  mix- 
ture, the  winds  breathe  out  their  last  gasp, 
the  clouds  yield  to  rain,  the  earth  be  defeated 
of  heavenly  influence,  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
^ine  away,  as  children  at  the  withered  breasts 
of  their  mother,  no  longer  able  to  yield  them 
yelief ;  what  would  become  of  man  himself, 
whom  these  things  do  now  all  serve?  ]  1 .  See 
ure  not  pbinly,  that  obedience  of  creatures 
^nto  the  law  of  nature  is  the  stay  of  the 
whole  world  ? 

"12.  Of  law  there  can  be  no  less  acknow- 
ledged than  that  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of 
Ood  ;  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world  : 
ill  things  in  heaven  and  earth  do  her  homage ; 
the  very  least  as  feeling  her  care,  and  the 
greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power. 
13.  Both  angels  and  men,  and  creatures  of 
what  condition  soever,  thonch  Ciich  in  dif- 
ferent sort  and  manner,  yet  all  with  uniform 
consent,  admiring  her  as  the  mother  of  their 
peace  and  joy." 

L  The  first  sentence  asserts  that  men 
who  preach  sedition  will  never  want 
hearers,  because  their  hearers  know  al* 
ready  what  they  have  to  say.  Is  this  a 
reason  for  listening  ?  2*  The  secret  dif- 
ficulties of  public  proceedings  the  multi- 
tude h^ve  aot  the  Jiul^meni  Co  consider. 


It  is  not  the  proviticc  of  judgment  but 
of  penetration  or  sagacity  to  detect  secret 
difficulties.  The  useless,  timid  qualifica- 
tion ordinarily  is  characteristic  of  Hooker, 
who  always  eats  back  half  bis  words  : 
he  forgets  that  he  is  speaking  of  the  mul- 
titude only,  and  that  be  might  have  said 
always  as  titly  as  ordinarily  ;  he  ought 
therefore  to  have  said  neither.  S.  llie 
next  assertion  is  that  tho^e  who  openly 
reprove  supposed  disorders^  of  state  pass 
for  friends  to  the  commonwealth :  where* 
as,  if  the  disorders  be  fictitious,  this  is 
quite  improbable.  4.  Waui  of  vteighl  is 
supplied  by  aptness  \  a  mixt  metaphor, 
intelligible  perhaps,  but  indefensible. 
5.  It  is  said  that  diose  who  maintam 
things  that  are  established  have  to  strive 
with pr^adices — ^now  prejudices  can  only 
be  formed  in  favour  of  the  established. 

In  the  second  paragraph  the  incipient 
simile  is  good,  but  idly  worded :  What 
childish  tautology  to  say  that  the  good- 
liness  of  trees  when  we  behold  them,  de^ 
lighteth  the  eye  ;  as  if  they  could  de- 
light the  eye,  when  we  do  not  behold 
them  !  The  seventh  sentence,  although 
the  thoughts  be  arranged  in  anti-cliznax, 
is  one  of  the  best. 

The  third  paragraph  begins  with  z 
mystical  assertion,  which  must  be  called 
poetical,  or  acknowledged  untrue.  9« 
Metaphorical  quotations  are  employed 
in  proof  of  die  literal  truth  of  the  pre- 
vious rhapsody.  10.  To  leave  ahog^her 
is  the  reverse  of  having  for  a  vabUtj  but 
here  they  are  used  as  consistent  suppo- 
sitions :  the  heavenly  arch  is  spoken  of 
both  as  a  solid,  which  can  loosen  itself, 
and  as  a  fluid,  which  can  dissolve  itself 
into  vapour;  the  cosmology  might  be 
either  Ptolemaic  or  Coperaican,  but  not 
bbth :  vjonUd  is  un^ammatical,  the  ob- 
solete infinitive  being  to  wone^  m/omi  h 
already  a  participle,  and  can  receive  no 
further,  augment.  The  prince  of  the 
lights  of  heaven  is  compared  to  a  giant, 
because  he  runs  his  course  unwearied ; 
as  if  giants  were  less  subject  to  wearinrss 
than  dwarfs :  he  is  supposed  as  k  mere  n 
tegia  to  stand  and  to  rest^  which  is  soften* 
ing  the  pause  to  an  almost  unperceivabte 
graduality,  whereas  the  oratorical  senti- 
ment requires  the  mo<:t  marked  and  sud- 
den extinction.  The  way  of  the  moon  is 
described«as  heaien ;  now  the  moon  is  re- 
markable for  change  of  path,  and  for 
returning  but  once  in  nineteen  years  t* 
her  course.  And  at  length  what  a  lame 
.ind  impotent  conclusion  I  if  systems  cf 
wodds  should  break  asohderj  the  sus 
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enmguish,  and  the  apples  shrivel,  what 
"wt)uld  become  of  as  ?  such  is  exactly  the 
order  and  purpose  of  idea  in  this  ropy 
sentence,  11,  An  inference  is  drawn 
from  the  preceding  rhapsodyy  as  if  any 
thing  was  proved  by  it.  » 
.  The  fourth  paragraph  has  been  so  often 
quoted  th;»t  it  can  hardly  be  very  ob- 
noxious to  criticism,  yet  it  is  far  from 
correct.  12.  Law  in  the  body  politic 
answers  to  volition  in  the  body  natural  ; 
its  seat,  therefore,  should  be  that  of  the 
will ;  the  brain,  not  the  bosom  of  God. 
To  say  that  no  Jess  can  be  acknowledged 
than  this  divine  origin  of  law,  is  impre- 
cise. That  the  voice  of  law  is  the  harmo- 
ny of  the  world,  is  true  and  beauti- 
fully expressed  ;  but,  of  that  spoken 
or  written  law,  which  is  the  harmony 
of  the  world,  of  which  the  least  feel 
the  carje,  and  the  greatest  are  not  ex- 
empted from  the  power,  it  is  not  true 
that  all  things  iji  heaven  do  her  homage : 
there,  the  word  law  is  used  metaphori^ 
cally,  not  for  the  emanation  of  legislative 
bodies,  but  for  order  in  ^neral.  13. 
Angels,  and  men,  and  dumb  creatures 
are  made  to  concur  in  the  worship  of 
law,  the  metaphorical  and  proper  appli- 
cations  of  the  term,  which  are  in  this 
whole  paragraph  often  confused,  being 
here  blended  in  hypostatical  union. 

Bishop  Hall  is  a  far  superior  writer  to 
Hooker;  he  understands  himself;  he 
has  none  of  that  evasive,  jesniiic,  quali- 
ficatory extenuation,  which  softens  every 
proposition  into  indistincti>ess  ;  he  iS  co- 
pious with  thought,  not  merely  with' 
word.  He  is,  however,  a  very  equal 
writer  :  those  who  care  enough  for  his 
topics  to  read  him  at  all,  will  gladly  read 
him  entire  :  it  ought  not  to  be  supposed 
that  anv  anthologist  can  strip  this  garden 
of  its  nowers,  liis  characters  are  his 
master-pieces.  He  is  a  picturesque 
Writer,  and  habits  hts  ideas  in  distinct 
sensible  imagery;  he  avoids  abstract 
terms,  and  seems  to  think,  as  the  Mexi- 
cans wrote,  in  delineations.  In  style  he 
is  a  great  artist,  studied  and  full  of  dex- 
terities, various  and  euphonous.  He 
seems  to  have  written  for  the  pleasure  of 
composition ;  as  there  is  little  drift  in  his 
declamations  :  but  his  resources  for  pro- 
longing agreeably  his  talk  on  any  topic 
are  marvellous.  'I  he  first  of  Theophras- 
tus's  characters  is  inferior  to  the  hypo- 
crite of  bishop  Hall. 

*•  An  hypocrite  is  the  wnwt  kind  of  plater, 
by  so  niiich  a»  he  acts  the  better  p<m  ;  which 
biith  |ilwMf;&  (inM  ittxw^  ait  tiaws  two  beatu  :. 


that  can  compose  his  forehead  td  sadness  and 
gravitie,  while  he  bids  his  heart  be  wautoa 
and  careless  within,  and  (in  the  mean  time) 
latiehs  within  himself  to  think  hawsmooibly 
he  hath  coazened  the  beholder.  In  whose 
silent  face  are  written  the  characters  of  re- 
ligion ^  which  his  tongue  and  gestures  pro« 
nounce,  but  his  hands  recant.  That  hath  a 
clean  face  and  garment,  with  a  foule  soul^ 
whose  mouth  belies  his  heart,  and  hisfingenr 
helte  his  mouth.  Walking  early  up  into  the 
citie  he  turns  into  the  great  church,  and  sa- 
lutes one  of  the  pillars  on  one  knee,  worship*^ 
ing  that  God  wiiich  at  home  he  cares  not 
for,  while  his  eye  is  fixed  on  some  window 
or  some  passenger,  and  his  heart  knowes  not 
whither  nis  lips  go.  He  rises^  and,  looking 
about  with  admiration,  complains  on  our  fro* 
zen  charity,  commends  theantient.  At  church 
he  will  ever  sit  where  he  may  be  se«ne  best, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  sermon  pulls  out  his 
tables  in  haste,  as  if  he  fcareil  to  ionse  that 
note,  when  he  writes  cither  hi.6  forj;oltc« 
errand/  or  nothing.  Then  he  tumes  his  bt- 
ble  with  a  noise,  to  seek  an  omitted  quota* 
ttcm,  and  folds  tlie  leafe  as  if  he  had  ibund 
it,  and  asks  aloud  the  name  of  the  preacher* 
and  repeats  it,  whom  he  publicly  salutes, 
thanks,  praises  in  an  honest  moutli.  He  caa 
command  tears  when  he  speaks  of  his  youth, 
indeed,  because  it  is  past,  not  because  it  was 
siufuil :  himself  is  now  better,  but  the  times 
are  worse.  All  other  sins  he  reckons  up  with 
detestation,  while  he  lores  and  hides  hisdar* 
ling  in  his  bosom :  all  his  speech  returns  to 
himself,  and  every  occurrent  araws  in  a  storie 
to  his  own  praise.  When  he  should  give,  he 
looks  ai>out  him,  and  sales,  If^ho  sees  me  ? 
No  almcs,  no  prayers  fall  from  him  without 
a  witness ;  belike' lest  God  should  denie  that 
he  hath  received  them  :  and  when  he  hath 
done  (lest  the  world  should  not  know  it)  hit 
own  mouth  is  his  trumpet  to  proclaim  it. 
With  the  snperfluitie  of  his  usury  he  builds 
an  hospitall,  and  harbours  them  whom  his 
extortion  hath  spoiled  ;  so,  while  he  makes 
many  bcgg;ars,  he  keeps  some.  He  toraeth 
ail  gnats  into  camels,  and  caies  not  to  undo 
the  world  for  a  circumstance.  Flesh  on  a 
Friday  is  more  abominable  to  him  than  his 
neighbour's  bed  :  he  abhorres^  more  not  to 
uncover  at  the  name  of  Jesus  than  to  swear 
by  the  name  of  God.  When  a  rimer  reads 
his  poeme  to  him,  he  begs  a  copie,  and  per- 
suades the  presse.  There  is  notning  that  he 
dislikes  in  presence,  that  in  absence  he  cen- 
sures not.  He  comet  to  the  sick  bed  of  his 
step-mother,  and  weet)s,  when  he  secretly 
fears  her  recovery.  He  greets  his  friend  in 
the  street  with  a  cleer  countenance,  9o  fast  a 
closure,  that  the  other  ihinks  he  reads  his 
heart  in  bis  fape  i  and  shakes  hands  with  an 
indefinite  invitation  of  When  mil  you  come? 
and  when  his  b^ck  is  turned,  joys  that  he  is 
so  well  rid  of  a  ^st :  yet  if  that  gruest  visit 
him  unfearedji  lA  counterfits  a  smding  wel- 
come, and  excuses  his  cheere,  when  closely 
he  frowns  wi  his  wife  for  too  much,  m 
ihew«B  weU«  and  sai^s  well,  and  him»elfe  is 
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the  worst  thmg  he  hath.  In  hmft  he  is  ike 
vtnmgers'satnt,  the  neighbours*  disease,  the 
Mot  of  goodness,  a  rotten  stick  in  a  dark 
nfght,  a  |>oppie  in  a  corn-field,  an  ill-teai- 
pmd  candle  with  a  great  snuife,  that  in 
coine  oat  smells  ill;  and  an  angell  abroad,  a 
oeriH  at  home ;  and  worse  when  an  angell, 
titan  when  a  devill.** 


Mr.  Montagu's  pre&ce  Is  executed 
with  elegance  ;  but  it  should  have  cnn^ 
tained»we  think,  the  four  biograpliies 
or  none.  His  Analysis  of  the  Advance- 
ment of  Learning  displays  a  methodiz^ 
taste. 


Art*  VI.    Dus^rtationtf  Euajt^  and  Paralleh. 

8vo.  pp.  382. 


Bj  John  Robikt  Scott,  D.D. 


OF  th^se  dissertationst  several  obtain- 
ed the  composition-prize  awarded  by  the 
university  of  Dublin,  having  been  com- 
posed while  the  author  studied  there: 
a  few  have  resulted,  not  from  the  com- 
petitions of  youtliful  emulation,  but  from 
the  maturer  zeal  of  literary  ambition. 

The  first  dissertation  respects  the  in- 
fiuence  of  religion  on  civil  society.     It 
bas  been  observed  that  in  all  countries 
which  enjoy  an  entire  religious  toleration, 
about  one-tenth  of  the  community,  espe- 
dallyof  the  elderly  women  and  of  the  mid- 
dle classes,  usnally  separate  into  puritanic 
associations,  under  the  banner  of  some 
priest,  affect  an  extraordinary  sanctity  of 
demeanour,  and  endeavour,  by  exempla- 
ry manners  and  patronised  exhortations, 
to  attract  the  imitation  of  the  world.     It 
bas  also  been  observed  that  about  one* 
tenth  of  tlie  community,  especially  of 
the  younger  men  and  of  the  two  extreme 
classes,  usually  engage  in  libertine  asso- 
ciations and  opinions,  under  the  banner 
of  some  philosophist,  treat  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  state  as  a  vain  fear,  and  set 
the  example  of  a  spirited  profligacy  more 
conducive  to  tlie  pleasures  of  the  earlier 
than  of  the  later  stages  of  life.     The  re- 
maining four-fifths  of  the  community 
are  observed  to  receive  the  religion  of 
the  magistrate,  or  of  their  fathers,  with 
feelings  vibrating   between  indifference 
and  satisfaction,  and  to  conform  with  do- 
cility. If  not  with  confidence,  to  the  ex- 
ternal professions  required  by  authority 
or  usa^e. 
Professor  Fischer,  in  his  "  Peeps  be- 


yond the  Grave,''  has  contended  that  if 
the  conduct  of  those  be  examined,  who 
have  more  than  the  average  quantity  of 
relij^ion,  it  will  commonly  oe  found  that 
their  lives  are  led  on  too  long-sighted  a 
principle ;  that  they  in  youtli  forego  en- 
joyments very  compatible  with  health, 
reputation,  prudent  expenditure  and  ad* 
vancement  in  life,  and  tba.t  they  make  a 
sacrifice  of  agreeableness,  of  amenity,  of 
happiness  and  of  experience,  for  which  in 
later  life  they  commonly  fieel  an  unavail- 
ing remorse  and  a  poignant  regret.  The 
professor  observes,  on  the  otner  hand, 
that  if  the  conduct  of  those  be  examined, 
who  have  less  than  the  average  quantity 
of  religion,  it  will  commonly  be  found 
that  their  lives  are  led  on  too   short- 
sighted a  principle  ;  that  they  in  youth 
squander  health,  character,  fortune,  and 
attainmentrashly ;  and  that  the  triumph* 
ant  approbation  cnf  conscience,  the  inte- 
rior satisfaction  which  obviously  accom- 
pauies  such  men,  and  which  Horace*  so 
well  describes,  is  no  sufficient  indemnity 
for  the  ^ains  of  body,  the  privation  df 
affluence,  and  the  lack  of  acquaintance 
which  their  old  age  incurs*    Hence  the 
professor  infers    that    uncertainty  and 
scepticism  about  the  hereafter  are  more 
expedient  for  mankind  than  a  firm  confi- 
dence in  a  future  life,  or  a  firm  disbelief 
of  it  ;  and  that  those  who  disturb  the 
natural  and  wholesome  hesitation  of  so- 
ciety about  such  questions,  by  endea- 
vouring to  put  in  a  demonstrative  or  pe- 
culiarly impressive  form  the  arguments 
for  or  the  arguments  agdwt  USt  reality 


*  Ode  xxix.  book  iii. 


—  Ille  potens  »ui 
Lietusque  degjlt,  cui  licet  in  diem 
Dixisse,  vixi. 


In  Dryden*8  line  paraphrase  the  passage  runs  thus : 

Happy  the  man,  and  happy  he  alone. 

He  Who  can  call  to-day  His  own  i 

He  who,  secure  within,  can  say 

To-morrow  do  thy  worst,  for  1  have  lived  to-day.   • 

Be  fair  or  foul,  or  rain  or  shine, 

The  jovs  I  have  possessed,  in  spite  of  late  are  mine : 

Nol  Heaven  itself  upon  the  past  has  power ;  ^^  , 

But  what  has  been,  has  been,  and  1  have  had  my  hou^rLjOOQlC 
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•f  an  after  life*  are  not  eventually  bene- 
factors to  their  species. 

Our  judicious  author  differs  decidedly 
from  professor  Fischer.  He  thinks  it 
useful  that  men  should  be  industriously 
induced  to  examine  and  to  receive  the 
doctrine  of  a  second  life.  Grounds 
more  forcible  might  have  been  adduced 
for  his  sentiment.  One  of  his  stronjg^est 
argumentative  paragmphs  is  the  follow- 
ing: 

•'  Indeed  when  the  human  mind  is  once 
thoroughly  impressed  with  a  due  sense  of  re- 
ligion, or  of  the  existence,  attributes,  and 
providence  of  the  Eternal,  sentiments  of  duty 
supercede  the  necessity  of  civil  sanctions, 
and  the  virtues  of  the  citizen  arise  from  the 
character  of  the  man.  From  his  belief  of 
an  over-ruling  Providence,  he  feels  him- 
self obliged  to  the  duties  of  (what  moralists 
call)  imperfect  obligation,  those  duties  so 
essential  to  the  comfort  of  life  ;  whilst  the 
actions  which  laws  can  neither  reach,  nor 
sufficiently  enforce,  are  performed  with 
protoptitude  and  alacrity,  bavins  it  indelibly 
impressed  on  his  mind  that  the  Taw  was  not 
mude  for  a  man  of  conscience.  As  he  is 
convinced  that  no  crimes  can  be  hidden  from 
him  to  whom  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  are 
known,  hypocrisy,  fraud,  and  deceit,  are  ba- 
nished from  his  conduct,  and  his  most  pri- 
vate not  less  ti*an  his  most  public  actions, 
conformed  to  the  rules  of  infinite  wisdom, 
purity,  and  goodness.  Called  on  to  take  a 
part  m  the  busy  scenes  of  active  life,  the  dig- 
nity of  his  virtue  sheds  a  lustre  on  the  most 
exalted  station,  whilst  his  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  its  functions  scatters  blessings  over 
the  happy  land  ;  and  in  the  calmer  scenes  of 
aequestered  retirement  their  milder  radiance 
spreads  around  them  a  glory  which  illumines 
even  the  obscurity  of  his  retreat.** 

Are  all  these  assertions  supported  by 
observation  and  experience  ?  Are  hypo- 
crisy, fraud,  and  deceit,  more  rare  among 
religionists  tlian  among '  mortalists  ?— 
Surely  the  virtues,  which  flourish  most 
in  the  religious  world,  are  rather  fhiga* 
lity,  continence,  forgiveness,  and  alms- 
giving. But  these  are  the  bases  of  inter- 
nal order  and  prosperity. 

'The  second  dissertation  treats  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain,  and 
of  other  similar  paroxysms  of  intole- 
rance. It  is  difficult  in  this  country  to 
obtain  historical  particulars  of  the  con- 
troversies which  prepared,  and  of  the 
jealousies  which  occasioned,  the  expul- 
ision  of  the  Moors.  There  is  little  room 
for  believing  that  a  numerous  sect  of 
Mahometans  could  still  exist  in  Spain, 
under  Philip  III.  But  Serveto had  written, 
and  other  uniurians.  The  charges  made 
hy  the  inquisition    weroy    that    those 


Moors,  with  the  exteriof  of  Christiansy 
agreed  in  opinion  widi  the  Mahometans, 
and  carried  on  a  treasonable  correspond* 
ence  witli  the  barbarians  of  Africa.  To 
what  does  this  point  but  to  a  Socinian 
sect  ?  The  reformation  had  preceded 
by  a  long  interval  this  protestantism  of 
the  Moors,  who  were  expelled  only  ia 
1610.  The  tasteless  asceticism  of  the 
Calvinists  was  ill-adapted  to  flourish  ia 
a  climate  so  inviting  to  dissoluteness,  in 
a  nation  so  accustomed  to  the  fine  arts^ 
and  in  a  period  of  so  much  literary  cul- 
ture. These  Moors,  so  nicknamed  to 
intercept  pity,  might  include  Jews  and 
Mahometans  bom,  but  they  probably 
consisted  principally  of  Christians  con- 
yerted  by  the  same  writings  v/hich  ia 
Poland  and  Transylvania  left  such  Iasi* 
'ing  traces ;  which  had  many  favourers 
in  Italy  near  the  source  of  papal  autho* 
rity ;  and  which  may  be  considered  as 
containing  the  Catholic  plan  for  reform- 
ing the  church  from  within,  in  contra- 
distinction  bo  the  savage,  mystical,  alU 
deforming  innovations  of  the  Protest- 
ants. In  the  xxilid  period  of  Priestley's 
History  of  the  Christian  Church,  one 
might  have  hoped  for  some  research 
about  an  event  so  interesting  to  his  sect. 
Dr.  Scott  says  fp.  59)  that  an  uniformity 
of  religious  tenets,  an  unanimity  in  re- 
ligious persuasion,  are  highly  desirable* 
Why  so  ?  The  different  classes  of  society 
will  for  ever  differ  in  their  degrees  of 
culture :  it  is  natural  and  fit  they  should 
also  dlffei  in  the  refinement  of  their 
creeds.  A  taste  for  uniformity  is  classed, 
by  tlie  great  author  of  the  Spirit  of 
Laws,  among  the  marks  of  a  vulgar 
mind  ;  itmay  certainljbe  classed  among 
the  provocatives  of  persecution,  and  the 
causes  of  tyranny. 

The  third  dissertation  respects  the  first 
peopling  of  America,  and  supports  the 
usual  doctrine  of  a  colony  from  north-/ 
eastern  Asia.  It  is  nearly  certain  that 
America,  at  the  time  of  its  being  visited 
by  Columbus,  had  received  inhabitants 
from  four  different  quarters.  ITiere 
were  black  men  in  the  Brazils,  akin  to 
the  Africans.  There  were  Malays  in 
Peru ;  for  the  names  of  the  Incas  are 
Malay  words,  Mango-cfipac  signifying  a 
man  with  an  axe,  and  Oelh  a  serpent,  in 
the  Malay  language.  There  were  na- 
tions akin  to  the  Greenlanders  in  La- 
brador ;  as  the  Eskimos.  There  were 
nations  akin  to  the  Kamschatkans,  near 
Nootka.  Yet,  beside  all  these,  the  pro- 
per red  men  of  America,  who  composed 
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the  mass  of  American  population,  re- 
main to  be  traced :  and  no  progenitors 
of  the  same  colour  and  physical  charac- 
teristics have  been  found  oa  the  old  con* 
ttnent  any  where. 

The  fourth  dissertation  respects  the 
progress  of  the  fine  arts.  On  this  sub- 
ject Dr.  Scott  observes : 

**  The  progress  of  the  arts  in  the  ancient 
TTorld,  with  the  astonishing  excellence  to 
which  they  were  carried,  was  also  much  aid- 
ed by  the  manners  and  customs  there  pre- 
Tailing*  and  in  Coastant  and  daily  practice. 
To  games  and  vigorous  exercises  the  ancients 
were  remarkably  addicted,  regarding  them 
both  as  liberal  amusfements  and  as  a  prepara- 
tory discipline  for  the  active  occupations  of 
war,  in  which  each  freeman  ef  the  state 
knew  himself  obliged  to  engage  at  a  certain. 
period  of  his  life,  and  whicfi  he  could  not 
AToid  without  being  damned  to  never-ceasins 
infamy.  Now  all  these  were  performed  naked, 
as  well  on  account  of  the  warmth  of  the  at* 
mosphcre  as  to  preclude  all  unequal  advan- 
tages, and  to  habituate  the  mind  fearlessly 
to  expose  the  person  to  the  assaults  of  in- 
cumbent danger.  Hence  the  human  figure 
was  hourly  exhibited  to  the  inspecting 
view  of  tne  attentive  beholder,  whether 
sculptor  or  painter,  in  all  its  various  forms  of 
grace  and  elegance,  of  strength  and  force,  ot 
of  agon V  and  torture:  and  these  not  the 
assumed  appearances  of  fictitious  feeling, 
but  the  ytvid  eiTects  of  actual  endurance, 
and  ^lowiiig  from  the  mint  of  present  im- 
pression, x  hese  %vere  not  to  be  sought  in 
schools  and  academies,  ihey  were  not  the 
lifeless  c>olourings  of  mercenary  hirelings,  but 
the  energies  of  nicn  emulous  of  fame,  and 
conscious  that  their  characters  with  their 
countrymen  would  be  materially  influenced 
by  their  performances  in  these  Civourite  con- 
tests.— Contents  which,  as  amuse  men  ts,  were 
ihe  delight  of  all  ^  which,  as  exercis(',s,  wvrc 
the  duty  of  multitifdes  ;  which  lioary  age 
beheld  with  n»j)turc,  as  recaHIng  the  romciu- 
brance  of  the  days  of  their  pririu* ;  and  which 
mfledged  youth  gazed  on  with  transport,  as 
picturing  those  deeds  whereby  they  pntod 
sooQ  to  be  distinguished.  Thus  nothingbut 
the  most  careless  inattention  could  avoid 
notinj;^  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  various 
passions  and  affections,  which  nature  writes 
io  very  legible  charactcrii :  and  as  all,  from 
repeated  observation,  wtro  equally  well  ac- 
quainted with  them,  in  their  representation 
by  the  artist  nothing  bhort  of  the  most  exact 
and  accurate  likeness  could  hope  for  tolerance, 
much  less  for  approbation. 

*«  Their  scientific  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
m  applicable  and  subservient  to  medical  piiV- 
^ses,  was  perhaps  inferior  to  ours,  for  they 
«p|>eaT  not  to  have  enjoyed  the  advantage  in 
their  principal  cities  of  such  men  as  the  Hun- 
ters and  Cleghorn :  but  that  inferioritv  proved 
not  injurious  to  the  artist,  who,  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  uoit.ititig  tlie  prominent  fcartures  of 


the  human  frame  when  thrown  into  actioir« 
amply  com|)ensated  for  his  ignorance  of  the 
theory  of  muscular  motion,  of  the  nervoas 
system,  and  of  osteology^  by  the  effects  of 
observation  incessantly  repeated  on  the  most 
striking  objects,  and  it  may  be,  the  more  im- 
pressive from  comingunsought,umnculcated. 
In  fact  they  could  scarcely  avoid  making  this 
observatipn  ;  it  was  prest  on  them  from 
every  quarter ;  it  was  urged  on  them  by  ereiy 
incident.  If  they  attended  their  momiitt 
exercises  it  was  excited  there  ;  if  they  resorted 
to  their  evening  amusements,  it  wis  roused 
there  also,  i  n  the  retirement  of  the  countiy 
it  was  not  allowed  to  sleep  ;  in  the  bustle  ot 
the  city  it  was  awakened  to  aH  its  vificity. 
From  private  enjoyment,  from  public  secart- 
ty ;  from  the  recreations  of  peace,  from  the  * 
toils  of  war ;  from  the  vacuities  of  idleness* 
and  from  the  labours  of  industry,  it  alike  re- 
ceived nurture,  support,  and  aliment.  Thus 
reiteratedly  enforced,  its  efiiecU  became,  like 
those  of  a  second  nature,  interwoven  widi 
the  habitudes  of  tlie  mind,  and  called  forth  in- 
to action,  when  the  occasion  required,  with 
readiness  and  facility,  without  effort  and 
without  premeditation.  Hence  the  wondeis 
that  we  are  told  of  ttie  astonishing  power  of 
their  paintings,  limited  as  we  £now  the? 
were  in  the  number  of  their  colours ;  of 
which  though  we  are  deprived  of  the  sight  hj 
the  lapse  of  time,  yet  are  they  rcnderwi  cre- 
dible, nay,  fully  verified,  tOHs  by  the  match- 
less remains  of  their  statues ;  wliose  tnu- 
scendant  tnerit  we  have  ocular  demomtn- 
tion  that  neither  prejudice  had  praised  nor 
ignorance  had  extolled  beyond  tlici r  real  de- 
serts. Hence  the  truth  of  nature  in  ilts 
iLaocoon,  where  the  exfiression  of  suflerin* 
is  not  confined  to  the  agitated  visage,  but  ia 
forcibly  marked  in  the  agonized  foot  a»  ia 
the  distorted  countenance.  Hence  enrry 
muscle  moves,  every  sinew  is  stretched,  every 
atom  of  the  figure  conspires  to  the  ^r-uenil 
effect  in  the  Borglieso  combatant:  and  Utvict 
each  particular  part  of  the  F:irnc»inn  Her- 
cn!e'>  reprer<enis,  a-*  forcibly  a*  tlic  cm  ire  sjj- 
tuc,  that  character  ol  .lUjK'riornjanI)  stretiuiit 
andrc*istleAj  nii«j:lu,  which  am:u'nt  ulcs  Iwrt 
taught  us  to  cofuiect  with  the  idea  of  the 
person  of  thai  fabled  hero. 

"  It  cannot  bciiiferrcd  from  what  has bero 
here  said  that  there  i>  inteuikxl  uny  unqu.i!> 
fied  anprobaiion  of  the  cuhtoui  of 'appearing 
nakea,  which  so  generally  prevailed  ainon^ 
the  antictKs,  and  more  e^jxxially  aiBOE^ 
the  Greeks.  Surely  no  :  Jor  its  in^ieceDcjr  i» 
obvious ;  it  smoothed  tbe  path  to  manv  tm* 
momlities,  and,  doubtless,  tended  in  nosOglit 
degree  to  inflame,  if  not  kindle*  some  nolo* 
nous  vices  to  which  they  were  em inciuly  ad- 
dicted. But  it  has  been  merely  consioeitd 
with  respect  to  its  subserviency  to  prom'>t« 
the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture :  and  it* 
powerful  and  saluuiry  influence  ou  thoa 
seems  so  apparent  as  to  be  nearly  incontcsti* 
ble.  1 1  co-oper]|ted  with  other  cauaet,  ^et  ^ 
be  meniiooed,  to  give  th^m  thatsttfcdaurt 
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excellence  which,  through  a  long  succession 
of  centuries,  has  excited  oniform  admira- 
tion ;  and  which  yet,  superlative  as  it  was, 
fell  short  of  the  ideas  of  it  entertained  and 
cherished  by  the  artist." 

There  is  much  truth  in  these  observa- 
tions. Skill  in  art,  practkal  or  contem- 
plative,  is  often  accompanied  with  a 
dangerous  looseness  of  imagination, 
which  forbids  the  hope  of  frequent  pro- 
ficiencj  and  diffusive  patronage,  without 
some  sacrifice  of  that  puritanism  of  opi- 
nion and  of  conduct,  to  which  several 
sects  and  several  countries,  for  reasons 
of  eternal  importance,  attribute  merit. 
The  distribution  of  swimming-prizes 
would  not  shock  our  habits.  iTiere  is, 
however,  a  more  efficient  assistant  of 
artistical  superiority,  than  the  tolerance 
of  licentious  exhibitions — a  great  demand 
for  art.  But  this  can  never  occur  without 
th^  association  of  the  fine  arts  ydth  the 
established  religion*  Unless  ever^r  pa- 
rish of  the  empire  aspires  to  place  m  its 
temple,  some  nne  production  of  the  pen- 
cil or  the  chizel,  the  sale  for  works  of 
tne  painter  and  the  sculptor  will  raiely 
suffice  to  employ  a  considerable  number 
of  artists.  In  proportion  to  the  whole 
number  of  regular  professed  artists  will 
always  be  that  of  the  excellent,  whose' 
works  descend  from  age  to  age.  Of  a 
hundred  authors  but  one  bequeaths  to 
his  country  an  everlasting  possession :  so 
of  painters  and'  of  sculptors.  To  en- 
courage eflfectually  the  fine  arts  it  would 
be  necessary  to  diminish  the  number 
and  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  our  pa- 
rishes ;  so  that  church-rates  adequate  to 
the  purchase  of  important  monuments  of 
the  arts  might  not  be  felt  as  burdens  to 
the  people.  Our  nobility  and  our  clergy 
should  assist,  by  their  subscriptions,  rhe 
first  introduction  of  pictures  and  statues 
to  our  halls  of  worship.  Wherever  de- 
cays the  mould  of  genius,  wherever  rest 
the  bones  of  valour,  the  statuary  should 
be  invited  by  public  contribution  also  to 
pile  b'u  trophy,  and  to  compete  for  im- 
mortality with  the  instructor  or  the 
saviour  of  his  country.  At  first  we 
should  have  plenty  of  tombs  to  despise, 
and  of  altar-pieces  to  displace  ;  but  we 
should  learn  by  blundering  to  discrimi* 
pate,  and  by  comparison  to  prefer  ;  and 
^^e  should  deliver  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion a  stock  of  merit,  and  a  zeal  for  ex- 
cellence, capable  of  realising  that  per- 
fection which  renders  every  ruin  of  the 
xeigo  of  Hadrian,  afc^r  the  lapse  of  a 


millenium  and  a  half,  the  object  of 
studious  measurement,  of  classical  en<« 
thusiasm,  and  of  despairing  emulation. 
In  the  saloons  of  the  sons  of  opulence 
let  native  art  supersede  foreign.  Give 
your  models  to  tlie  model-room  ;  but 
place  your  boast  in  posf^essing  what  illus- 
trates your  country.  From  ler  poets  and 
historians,  irom  her  scenery  and  chiU 
dren,  let  the  subjects  of  representation 
be  chosen  ;  and  let  her  painters  talk 
along  your  w  .Us.  Leave  the  Parisians 
to  exhibit  their  lumber-rootns  of  plun- 
der, and  to  worship  creations  which  they 
cannot  rival ;  become  it  ours  to  produce 
what  they  have  only  learnt  to  rob.  The 
Belvedere  Apollo  is  no  result  of  Greek 
arc  It  is  ot  Carranif  that  is  of  Italian^ 
marble,  and  it  existed  not  yet  in  Pliny's 
time,  or  he  would  have  described  it :  it 
was  found  and  restored  by  Montorsolii 
the  pupil  of  Michelagnolo,  and  the  ad- 
ditions approach  in  merit  the  original 
mass.  Canova  trembles  not  at  placing 
his  Perseus  in  the  nich  whence  the 
Apollo  was  dislodged:  what  should 
forbid  that  which  has  been  done  once 
from  being  done  again  ? 

Were  a  .society  to  be  formed  for  the 
encouragement  of  fine  art,  it  would  not 
be  impossible  to  collect,  by  subscription, 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  or  more,  and 
to  fund  that  amount ;  subjecting  th^ 
employment  of  the  interest  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  a  committee.  If  a  thousand 
pounds  annually  were  to  be  expended 
in  premiums,  aJlowing  three  hundred 
pounds  for  the  best  marble  statue  not 
smaller  than  life ;  two  hundred  pounds 
for  the  second  best ;  one  hundred  pounds 
for  the  third,  and  fifty  pounds  for  the 
fourth  ;  our  artists  would  be  sure  of  a 
sufficient  indemnity  to  undertake  work 
on  speculation.  Some  regulation,  resist- 
ing for  four  years  the  renewed  compe- 
tition of  the  winner,  would  be  necessary 
to  prevent  the  regular  recurrence  of  the 
same  adjudication.  The  prize-statues 
would  find  purchasers,  now  that  it  be- 
gins to  he  fashionable  to  place  in  front  of 
every  pier-glass  a  marble  guardian: 
Florimels  of  snow  would  decorate  the 
drawing-room,  and  Comus  be  him- 
self chained  in  alabaster  <m  tiie  side^ 
board. 

This  inquiry  is  one  of  the  be« ;  but 
at  p.  156  mention  occurs  of  the  Jupiter 
by  Phidias,  who  is  described  as  trans* 
forming  the  rude  bkck  into  the  likeness 
of  the  father  of  gods  and  men.^Docs 
the  author  forget  uiat  the  statue  inques- 
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tion  was  a  hollow  colossus  overlaid  w/th 
iTory  and  gilding  f 

The  fifth  dissertation  concerns  national 
population.  The  antiquities  of  this  sub- 
ject have  been  admirably  discussed  by 
liuroe  and  Wallace  :  its  theory  by  Dr. 
Franklin/in  his  Remarks  on  the  increase 
of  Mankind,  and  by  Mr.  Maltbus  in  his 
instructive  essay.  Nothing  is  here  added 
to  the  ahready  circulating  knowledge. 

An  essav  on  writing  history  occurs  in 
the  sixth  place.  It  expresses  undue  con- 
tempt for  several  modems  who  have  ex- 
celled in  this  department  of  ccmposi-. 
tion.  It  adds  little  to  the  theoretical  re* 
narks  of  Dionysius,  Cicero,  and  Lucian; 
or  of  Hobbesy  Voltaire,  and  Mablv. 

The  seventh  inquiry  is  entitled  :— 
•*  Was  eloquence  beneficial  to  Athens  ?" 
The  question  is  left  undecided.  No 
doubtf  wise  statesmanship  may  exist  in 
a  man  without  eloquence.  Nodoubty 
eloquence  may  be  employed  to  popula- 
rise unwise  advice.  But  in  a  pobshed 
community  it  is  a  necessary  instrument 
of  obedience:  and  despotism  itself  is 
obliged  to  institute  some  public  bodies 
and  formal  assemblages,  m  whicli  the 
reasons  and  motives  for  the  national  con- 
duct are  given  aloud  to  the  people.  It 
always  illustrates  a  state ;  it  commonly 
influences  decision,  little ;  and  execu- 
tion, much. 

The  eighth  dissertation  endeavours  to 
prove  taste  unfavourable  to  morals.  What 
does  this  author  meanby  morals  ?  To  cer- 
.  tain  moral  qualities,  such  as  generosity, 
sympathy,  beneficence,  the  love  of  order, 
of  justice,  of  liberty,  it  is  surely  condu- 
cive. To  other  moral  qualities,  such  as 
courage,  chastity,  frugality,  loyalty,  it 
seems  to  have  disinclined  the  communi- 
ties in  which  it  has  prevailed.  Like 
every  other  human  excellence,  it  has  its 
good  and  its  bad  tendencies ;  and  should 
be  cultivated  by  a  sect,  and  not  by  a  na- 
tion* 

A  comparison  between  Henry  IV.  of 
France  and  William  III.  of  England 
contains  nothing  remarkable.  A  com- 
parison between  cardinal  Ximenes  and 
cardinal  Richelieu  has  more  novelty : 
Ximenes  attained  his  ends  by  carrying 
the  cicclesiastical  character  tP  it^  highest 

J  itch  I  Richelieu,  as  a  layman  would 
ave  done.  Augustus  and  Louis  XIV. 
are  also  contrasted:  and,  lastly.  Sully 
and  the  great  Pitt.  An  extract  will  be 
interesting. 

'^  Such  miniiters^  then,  as  the  exigencies 


required,  these  nations  found  in  SuIIirand 
Pitt :  the  French  duke,  though  of  a  differ- 
ent religion  from  that  prcvailinj?  in  the  state, 
acting  with  such  tempered  prudence  as  to 
satisfy  ali  parties,  and  even  quiet  the  most 
turbulent;  recovering  the  atnticijiauons  of 
the  rcyenuc,  and  ex  lending  without  oppres- 
sion its  produce;  cherialiinj;  commerce  and 
manufactures  ;  and  so  managing  tlie  military 
force  and  the  political  connexions  of  the 
state,  as  to  enable  it,  in  die  space  of  a  fciv 
years,  to  exhibit  an  awful,  even  a  menacing 
iront  to  its  roost  powerful  antagonists.  The 
British  commoner,  all  the  features  of  whose 
6harccter  were  on  a  great  scale,  his  genius 
•tast  and  comprehensive,  his  perception  clear 
and  defined^  his  decision  prompt  and  reso- 
lute, his  spirit  lofty  and  soaiing,  soon  taught 
the  nation  to  throw  off  its  panic  terror,  first 
filled  it  with  hope,  then  inspired  it  with 
confidence  :  above  fear  himself,  he  gare 
courage  to  all  around  him,  and  to  almost  all 
employed  by  him;  above  the  mean  regards 
of  personal  profit,  and  with  a  soul  scomioe 
the  peculation  of  public  plunder,  he  forced 
the  vena),  if  they  could  not  be  virtuous,  at 
least  to  endeavour  to  conceal  their  vices; 
without  bias,  and  without  jpartiality  to  any 
part  of  the  empire,  he  sought  for,  and  called 
forth  into  action  to  serve  the  community, 
naval  and  military  talents  of  every  species; 
and  he  embalmed  the  memory  of  the  fallca 
hero  with  the  incense  of  his  well-earned 
praise.  His  country,  raised  from  a  state  of 
abject  depression  by  his  animating  spin't,  for 
four  triumphant  years  saw  victory  constantly 
attending  his  effocts  for  the  public  senricc, 
and  daily  crownine  him  with  fresh  laurels ; 
as  *  during  his  administration  Divine  Pro- 
vidence exalted  Great  Britain  to  an  beight 
of  prosperity  and  glory  unknown  to  aoy 
former  age.* 

"  It  19  true  that  he  has  oflcn  been  charged 
with  inconsistency  and  versatility  for  havinj:, 
durinc  his  admiiiistration,  x-ija^rously  ^Dp- 
ported  continental  measures  and  connexions, 
which  for  years  antecedent  he  had  warmly 
and  ably  reprobated  and  condemned.  But 
that  is  not  inconsistency  which  supports  its 
own  measures  when  adopted  by  government, 
and  such  a  puerile  phantom  ot  reproach  va- 
nishes before  the  earliest  dawn  of  truth  and 
reason  :  nor  is  that  versatility  which*  from  a 
change  of  circumstances,  acts  agreeally  to 
the  spirit,  though  perhaps  not  the  words,  of 
its  former  declarations.  For  what  were  the 
continental  measures  and  connexions  which 
he  condemned  ?  futile  and  nugatory  treaties ; 
subsidiary  contracts,  alike  expensive  and  in- 
cfBcient ;  the  pomp  and  parade  of  military 
preparation  without  the  effectual  benefit  of 
martial  service;  together  -with  other  des- 
picable subterfuges  ojf  a  weak,  a  temporisins, 
iind  a  coward  policy.  Whereas  he,  by  aWy 
distracting  the  power  of  France  oo  tlieeoB- 
tinent  of  Europe,  and  -so  weakeniogher  hr^ 
as  to  prevent  her  from  more  powtnbOy  epo* 
tcadbg  with  us  on  the  spot  for  the  iaimoa 
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of  North  America^  tlie  ml  o^ect  of  the 
war,  ensured  the  success  of  the  British  arms 
lhcre»  and  so  (to  use  hi»  own  phrase)  "  con- 
*fncred  America  in  Gcrmanu,*'  By  treaties, 
which  he  knew  how  to  render  operative*  and 
by  subsidies,  large  indeed  but  well  applied, 
he  enabled  a  German  elector  to  withstand 
and  to  humble  the  combined  powers  of 
Austria,  Rus:»ia,  and  France;  ancf  the  plains 
of  Midden  testify  with  what  energy  the 
British  army,  when  employed  by  him  on  the 
continent,  maintained  the  national  cliaracier 
and  iu  own  ^lory.  So  that  by  tlie  brilliant 
exertions  of  his  capacious  mina,  and  by  the 
powers  of  his  comprehensive  genius,  though 
the  morn  of  George  the  Second's  day  had 
been  cloudy,  and  its  noon  tempestuous,  yet 
%vaj»  its  eve  adorned  wiih  all  the  effulgent 
radiance  of  the  setting  sun. 

•*  Their  degrees  ot  influence  with  their 
rcfejjective  sovcreigtis  were  Indeed  very  difl'er- 
cni;  for  Sully,  the  private  and  intimate 
friend  of  Henry  IVth,  possessed  uniformly 
with  him  a  c6mmandiQ|^  superiority  of  in- 
terest, with  which  nothmg  ever  interfered 
sa\e  the  predominant  private  pleasures  by 
which  that  great  monarch  was  unfortunatelv 
enslaved  ;  and  Sullv's  supgesiions  ever  guid- 
ing his  public  comiuct,  that  minister's  coun- 
sels bad  with  him  little  less  than  the-  autho- 
rity of  commands,  which  no  court  intrigues 
could  counteract,  nor  any  mean  an  a  di- 
minish. Whereas  Mr.  Pitt,  when  first  in- 
troduced into  the  ministry,  was  so  persiitially 
obnoxious  to  George  II.  (from  the  bn>e  mis- 
representations of  vile  and  interested  men) 
that  all  public  business  was  oblig^  to  be 
transacted  beuveen  them  by  the  intervention 
of  a  third  |>er30n;  a  situation  so  aukward  as 
soon  deprived  him  of  his  ministerial  sutton. 
But  io  a  few  short  months  the  universal 
voice  of  the  people  calling  him  again  to 
oliire  was  not  to  be  resisted,  and  be  returned 
forming  an  administration  wherein  he  was 
truly  first  minister;  and  his  spirit,  his  manly 
openness,  and  his  uniform  success,  in  time 
w  on  the  confidence  of  the  king,  which  he 
enjoyed  undiminished  lill  that  monarch's 
^viiiii.  And  well  it  was  deserved,  for  it  was 
iiMiiriably  tUrccted  to  promote  the  prosperity 
of  the  nation ,  not  to  serve  private  interest 
or  connexions,  or  to  advance  low  party 
schemes. 

•*  In  respect  to  their  personal  characters, 
their  inte^jrity,  their  disinterestedness,  thoir 
contempt  of  all  mean  emoluments  of  office, 
were,  it  may  be,  equal.  Tlie  moderation  of 
Sully,  and  hib  total  want  of  ambition,  were 
almost  proverbially  remarkable;  insomuch 
tliai  all  his  high  offices  and  titles  were  the 
gratuitous  marks  of  bis  generous  master*s 
favour,  not  the  fruits  of  solicitation  or  re- 
quest. Mr.  Pitt  has  been,  more  than  once, 
charged  with  ambition,  and  the  charge  has 
Ixreu  made  certainly  not  without  foundation ; 
but  his  ambition  was  of  that  noble  and  ele- 
vated species  that  is  directed  to  the  exaltation 
of  a  country,  not  to  the  agzraodizemeat  of 
JinM.  R«T.  Vol.  III. 


an  individual  or  a  private  family.  And  the 
consequence  was,  that,  after  having  for 
some  years  directed  the  affairs  of  Great  Bri- 
tain with  unexampled  success,  he  retired 
from  office  without  any  other  title  or  emolu* 
ment  than  what  the  spontaneous  bounty  of 
his  gracious  sovereign  forced  on  him  as  testi- 
monies of  HIS  high  approbation  of  his  ser- 
vices. Although  of  two  different  religious 
persuasions,  and  each  sincerely  atuched  to 
nis  own,  they  were  both  equally  and  emi- 
nently distinguished  by  their  rational  piety, 
and  by  their  unfeigned  reverence  And  venera- 
tion for  the  supreme  first  cause  of  all  things, 
the  great  Author  of  the  universe.  This  is  a 
merit  '*  above  all  Greek  and  Roman  fame,** 
justly  deserving  not  only  the  humble  eulogy 
of  man,  but  what  it  will  surely  receive,  the 
celeGration  of  the  highest  order  of  arch- 
angels :  and  of  their  possessing  it  in  an  ex- 
alted degree  the  most  convincing  testimonies 
are  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  Sully's 
Memoirs,  and  in  lord  Chatham's  letters  to 
his  nephew  Thomas  Pitt,  esq.  afterwards, 
lord  Camelford. 

•*  Certainly  in  one  eminent  quality,  that 
whereby  man  is,  it  may  be,  more  distin- 
guished from  the  brute  creation  than  by  any 
other,  that  is  eloqu*»nce,  the  great  commoner 
(an  appellation  by  which  Mr.  Pitt  was  long 
and  honourably  known)  was  not  only  mncii 
superior  to  the  French  duke,  but,  perhaps, 
to  any  man  that  has  existed  since  the  death 
of  Cicero.  His  eloquence,  indeed,  forms  aa 
sera  in  the  British  art  of  speaking;  confess- 
edly far  transcending  all  that  had  appeared 
before  his  time,  and  holding  forth  a  noble 
model  of  imitation  to  posterity.  That  it  was 
not  faultless  is  true,  for  it  was  sometimes  de- 
ficient in  purity  of  style ;  as  he  seldom  hesi- 
tated to  use  a  foreign  term,  if  strong  and, 
forcible,  when  one  purely  English  did  not 
im media tclv  occur  to  him :  and  this  is  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  a  defect ;  b,ut  it  was  its 
only  defect.  His  voice  was  sonorous,  per- 
fectly well  toned,  and  commandingly  power- 
ful; and  it  was  always  managed  with  the 
justest  care  not  to  tfljure  its  excellences^ 
whilst  the  grace  of  his  action  captivated  tha 
eye,  and  the  dignity  of  his  character  im- 

Kressed  his  words  with  resiatless  force  on  the 
earts  of  his  auditors.  His  speeches  were 
not  a  choice  selection  of  studied  sentences 
ostentatiously  produced  on  a  gaudy  day  as  a 
weapon.of  parade,  but  the  efficient  engme  of 
a  man  of  sense,  information,  and  genius,  in- 
structing, animating,  and  delightins  his 
hearers.  As  the  occasion  required,  diffuse 
or  close,  argumentative  or  didactic,  simple 
or  pathetic  ;  but  always  manly,  forcible,  and 
iipprebsive.  Familiarly  expressing  gigantic 
ideas  (as  they  have  been  called),  he  led  on 
his  hearers  to  the  object  he  had  in  view  with 
unaffected  simplicity,  neither  distorting  it  by 
puerile  e:^ggerations,  nor  diminishing  its 
real  magnitude  by  a  false  perspective.  Pure 
in  his  intenHons,  he  honestly  said  what  he 
thought  i  his  candour  winniDg  th^  heart$»^s 
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his*  arguhients  Convinceil  the  heads  of  hii 
aaditors.  But  his  eyea  flashed  lightning  on 
the  slaves  of  corruption,  whilst  his  tongue 
rolled  the  thunder  of  indimiant  liberty  on 
its  betrayers  or  its  foes.  Never  were  the 
••  words  that  burn"  of  the  poet  more  justly 
kfiplicable  to  any  person's  language  than  to 
Mr.  Pitt's,  for  they  inHamed  the  mind  to  a 
.degree  not  easy  to  be  conceited  by  anv  but 
those  who  have  heard  them  ;  and  he  united, 
in  no  small  degree,  in  his  admirable  ha- 
rangues,  the  strength,  the  force,  the  impc- 
■  tuosity  of  Demosthenes,  vfiih  the  beauty, 
the  splendour,  the  maguificcnce  of  Cicero  : 
cither  captivating  by  clegim(*e,  or  astonishing 
by  sublimity,  as  best  suited  the  emergency 
of  the  occasion.    Sully,  though  by  no  nteans 


deficient  in  the  powers  of  speech,  am  bear 
no  comparison  with  such  a  coni(>etitor ;  for 
ftis  were  of  the  gentle,  cool,  unimjia^sioncd 
species,  more  aaapted  to  common  business 
and  to  the  usual  detaiU  of  life,  than  to  appal 
the  daring,  to  rouse  the  languid,  to  vivify 
the  torpid." 

This  volume  may  be  read  or  may  be 
skipped  without  regret :  th^  academical 
disquisitions  are  ratiier  promises  than 
performances  of  merit :  the  subsequent 
writings  di&play  a  marked  improveajent 
in  the  art  of  arrangement,  and  in  the 
resources  of  diction  ;  less  in  compass  of 
erudition,  or  in  profundity  of  thought. 


Art.  VII.     Indian  Recnafions.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Tenkant.     2  vols.  8vo, 


DURING  all  the  early  part  of  the 
l^st  century,  little  or  nothing  was  added 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  east.  The  re- 
Volutions  in  Persia,  and  the  decay  and 
fall  of  the  Mogul  empire,  rendered  it 
neither  profitab^  nor  safe  for  merchant 
adventurers  to  visit  the  courts  of  the 
native  princes.  The  Dutch,  mean  time, 
had  subverted  the  Portuguese  dominion, 
and  stopt  the  progress  of  the  Catholic 
missionaries.  While  they  continued  an 
adventurous  people,  so  long  also  did 
they  possess  the  spirit  of  literary  exer- 
tion; but  adventure  and  exertion  are 
little  congenial  to  the  Dutch  character  ; 
the  hard-nearted  heavy-headed  race  soon 
relapsed  into  their  money-getting  sys- 
tem, and  directed  all  their  attention  to 
their  cinnamon  and  ginger,  nutmegs  and 
cloves. 

Of  the  two  French  writers  upon  Asiatic 
antiquities  the  reoutation  has  been  ill 
proportioned  to  tne  merits.  Sonnerat 
nas  added  little  to  the  stock  of  informa* 
tion :  whatever  his  volumes  contain  was 
to  be  found  elsewhere ;  but  he  has  me- 
thodized the  information,  and  given  to 
the  mass  of  Hindoo  fable  something  like 
a  systematic  form.  This  is  his  merit, 
and  this  is  all  his  merit.  Like  Volney, 
instead  of  relating  what  he  saw,  and 
how  he  saw  it,  his  aim  has  been  to  give 
the  sum  of  what  he  had  seen :  a  meagre 
and  miserable  way  of  writing,  of  which 
we  had  a  successful  example  in  our  own 
country  in  the  letters  of  major  Jardine, 
ftotn  which  it  was  difficult  to  learn  much, 
and  a  more  complete  one  in  the  Work  of 
walking  Stewart,  from  which  it  was  im- 
poss  ble  to  learn  any  thing.  This  lite- 
rary quackery  proceeds  partly  from  va- 
nity, partly  from  indolence  ;  still  mofe 
from  a  barreuness  of  imagiQation.    But 


it  is  with  our  minds  as  with  our  bodies; 
give  them  food,  and  let  them  concoct 
chyle  for  themselves.  Sonnerat,  how- 
ever, has  acquired  a  higher  reputation 
than  his  countryman  Anquetil  du  Perron, 
a  man  of  better  claims,  to  whose  heroic 
love  of  literature,  well-directed  enter- 
prise, and  successful  research,  posterity 
will  do  justice.  For  the  honour  of  sir 
William  Jones,  we  would  willingly  for- 
get  the  illiberal  tone  of  his  criticisms 
upon  this  adventurous  Frenchman,  whose 
labours  he  studiously  depreciated,because 
he  was  himself  travelling  in  the  same 
path:  such  jealousy  was  the  infirmity 
of  his  nature. 

Tlie  English,  during  the  short  period 
of  their  Asiatic  empire,  have  as  honour- 
ably distinguished  themselves  in  litera- 
ture as  in  arms.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  merits  of  Mr.  Hastings's  po- 
litical character,  he  will  be  recorded  as 
the  activ^  and  powerful  patron  of  learn- 
ing in  Hindostan ;  and  the  good  which 
he  has  thus  produced  will  be  permanent^ 
let  the  revolutions  of  empir^  be  what 
they  may.  We  will  not  say  that  sir 
William  Jones  has  been  praised  too 
much ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he 
has  been  praised  too  exclusively :  some 
of  his  honours,  as  the  promoter  of  let- 
ters, are  due  to  Mr.  Hastings;  some, 
as  a  man  of  letters,  have  been,  not  very 
honourably,  subtracted  from  the  fair 
claims  of  Mr.  Wilkins.  Le  momJg  n^a 
point  de  longuet  Injuitues^  says  Madame  de 
Sevigne ;  and  it  is  consolatory  to  see 
how  surely  all  its  erroneous  dedsions 
are  rectified  by  Time. 

But  while  the  abstruser  leanung  of 
the  east  has  been  successfully  cokiTatcdt 
little  attention  has  been  oaid  to  the 
lighter  and  more  a€ces3tble|  parts  of 
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knowledge.    Every  march  of  an  officer 
in  Kindest  an,  every  journey  of  an  indi- 
vidual, if  faithfully  and  fully  narrated, 
miglit  convey   information    which  the 
European    reader    would    gladly    and 
thankfully  receive.     We  wish  there  were 
a  liiile  more  diffidence  in  those  who  be- 
lieve themselves  capable  of  amusing  the 
public,  and  a   little  less  in  those  "^who 
really  are  qualified  to  instruct  it.     Cri- 
ticism never  intimidates  those  who  ought 
to  stand  in  awe,  but  their  folly  and  pre- 
sumption provokes  a  severity  which  is 
sometimes  exerted  beyond  its  proper  li- 
mits, and  which  has  materially  injured 
literature  by  deterring  plain  men  from 
relating  a  plain  tale.  Since  the  influence  of 
reviews  has  been  so  considerable,  we  have 
no  longer  such  writers  as  Atkyns,  Wafer, 
and  Dampier.    The  journal  of  a  seaman 
must  be  vamped  and  varnished  in  the 
newest  style  before  it  can  venture  to 
meet  tlie  public  eye.    The  fashion  of  the 
article  has  been  considered  as  of  more 
value  than  the  materials :  hence,  instead 
of  the  straight-forward  language  of  our 
excellent  navigators,  descnptions  taken 
on  the  spot,  and  feelings  fresh  from  the 
circumstance,  we  have  a  tale  at  second 
hand*  rounded  oflF  in  the  smooth  periods 
of  a  fashionable  essayist :  hence  too  in 
our  own  days,  to  a  most  valuable  ac- 
count of  the  interior  of  Africa,  the  opi- 
nions of  a  West  Indian  planter  have 
been  appended,  opinions  totally  at  va- 
riance with  all  that  the  traveller  himself 
had  seen  and  heard,  and  which  none 
but  a  planter  could  have  deduced  from 
such  documents. 

As  yet  the  canons  of  criticism  have 
only  been  framed  in  irony  :  but  he  who 
could  legislate  for  the  critic,  as  Aristotle 
has  for  the  epic  and  dramatic  poets, 
would  render  a  most  essential  service  to 
the  cause  of  learning.  The  great  divi- 
sion would  be  between  works  of  amuse- 
ment and  of  instruction  :  in  those  of  the 
latter  class  the  method  should  always  be 
considered  as  of  less  consequence  than 
the  matter.  Under  this  head  the  present 
work  would  be  arranged  :  *«  the  result  of 
personal  observations,  and  of  inquiries  ' 
made  upon  the  spot,  during  a  residence 
of  severalyears  in  different  parts  qf  In- 
dia." "  The  progress,"  says  Dr.  Ten- 
nantf  **  of  the  army  to  which  I  was  at- 
tached, presented  to  my  examination, 
during  mat  period,  a  large  extent  of 
country,  in  a  line  of  march  of  more 
than  three  thousand  miles.  The  duties 
of  my  profession  obliged  me,  besides, 


to  undertake  many  joumies  in  different 
directions,  where  the  army  did  not  pe- 
netrate ;  and  curiosity  often  prompted 
me  to  make  shorter  excursions  wherever 
information  might  be  procured.  *  What 
then  would  be  the  method  of  exami.  a- 
tion  which  the  true  laws  of  criticism 
would  prescribe  for  a  work  compo^ta 
under  such  circumstances  ?  Where  ihe 
writer  compiles  from  book*^,  or  reasons 
from  known  facts,  the  critic  would,  or 
ought  to  be,  competent  as  his  judge; 
he  would  also  be  aualified  to  say  whe- 
ther the  materials  ot  the  work  were  well 
arranged,  and  if  the  opinions  which  it 
contamed  were  legitimatt*ly  inferred 
from  the  facts,  for  the  main  part  his 
duty  would  be  to  learn  and  be  thankful  $ 
and  for  verbal  errors  or  defects  of  style, 
if  not  very,  numerous,  or  very  glaring, 
he  would  judge  them  too  unimportant 
to  be  noticed. 

Dr.  Tennant  introduces  his  essays  by 
a  brief  description  of  Hindostan,  and  a 
statement  of  the  importance  of  our  pos- 
sessions there. 

'•  The  Lcrri tones  obtained  by  the  British 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  though  later  in 
their  acquisition,  in  extcht  and  imporiaace 
far  surpiuss  what  has  ever  fallen  to  the  Ipt  of 
anyothernation.  With  a  circumscribed  terri- 
tory at  home,  they  have  reached  a  very  high 
degree  of  eminence  among  the  nations  of 
Europe,  while  their  dominion  in  Hindostan, 
and  their  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
rest  of  Asia,  confers  upon  them  a  greater 
influence  on  the  happiness  of  mankind  than 
the  most  extensive  empire  of  China  can 
boast.  Time  alone  can  discover  whether 
their  connexion  with  the  Hindoos  shall  bo 
more  effectual  in  meliorating  their  condition 
than  that  of  the  various  nations  who  have 
reduced  them  under  their  subjection. 

"  If  this  effect  shall  follow,  so  deeDly  in- 
teresting to  a  large  portion  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  it  must  be  the  result  of  an  enlarged 
knowledge  of  their  interests  as  connected 
with  our  own.  ITie  immense  resources  of 
England*  which,  in  all  our  wars,  have  asto- 
nished the  nations  of  Europe,  are  created  . 
and  supplied  by  our  commerce  j  and  of  this, 
the  trade  uf  India  is  the  most  considerable 
branch.  The  fate  of  the  one  country  is  in- 
volved in  thit  of  the  other :  with  her  posses* 
bions  in  Asi4  Great  Briiain  must  stand  oc 
fall.'' 

PTkh  Srr  potieuioHi  in  Asia  Great  Brh 
tain  must  stand  or  fall.  This  opinion  is 
too  absurd  to  deserve  contradiction,  if 
it  had  not  been  foolishly  propagated 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  One  of  tha 
wisest  of  the  heathens  warned  us  for 
our  happiness  not  to  rely  wpop^*  fit  «ff;^ 
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nfjuff  the  things  whtch  are  not  of  our- 
selves ;  and  the  same  maxim  of  indivi- 
dual conduct»  as  it  occurs  in  the  ordi- 
nances of  Menu,  has  been  thought  so 
important  by  sir  William  Jones,  that 
he  bas  distinguished  it  above  the  whole 
body  of  the  law  by  larger  characters. 
♦<  Whatever  act  depends  on  another 
many  that  act  let  him  carefully  shun ; 
but  whatever  depends  on  himself^  to 
that  let  him    studiously  attend:    all 

THAT1>fiPEN0S  ON  ANOTHER  GIVES  PAIN; 
AND    ALL    THAT     DEPENDS    ON     HIMSKLF 

GIVES  PLEASURE."  Against  these  ori- 
ental politics  a  text  of  Hindoo  scripture 
may  well  be  quoted,  for  the  principle 
is  as  true  in  politics  as  in  morals,  if  it 
were  possible  that  England  could  re- 
ceive a  mortal  wouAd  in  India,  that  the 
old  fable  of  Achilles  were  \p  prove  ty-x 
pical  at  last,  and  we  are  vulnerable  m 
the  heel  instead  of  the  body,  the  folly 
of  acquiring  possessions  so  dangerous 
would  be  the  most  egregious  that  ever 
was  committed  by  any  nation  at  any 
period.  What  would  our  Edwards  and 
Qur  Henrys,  what  would  Elizabeth  and 
Cromwell,  what  would  Blake  and  Marl- 
borough reply  to  a  proposition  so  extra- 
vagant and  so  pusillanimous  ?  We  had 
not  a  foot  of  ground  in  India  when  we 
twice  conquered  France,  when  we  defied 
and  defeated  the  strength  of  the  great 
,  Spanish  monarchy,  when  Richelieu  dared 
pot  offend  our  commonwealth,  when 
the  name  of  an  Englishman  was  as  re- 
spectable as  ever  that  of  a  Roman  had 
been,  when  the  liberties  of  Europe  were 
saved  by  England.  The  present  reve- 
nues of  government  do  indeed  depend 
upon  the  commercial  system  ;  but  woe 
to  us  if  any  thing  more  than  the  revenue 
depends  upon  it !  if  that  system  may 
not  gradually  decline  as  it  has  gradually 
arisen;  if  tlie  wen»  which  must  even- 
tually prove  mortal  should  1%  continue 
to  increase,  cannot  be  removed  without 
occasioning  immediate  death.  Tliat 
England  may  be  conquered  in  India 
was  an  assertion  invented  to  amuse  the 
French  aripy  in  Egypt,  just  as  they 
simuse  the  army  at  Boulogne  by  telling 
them  that  India  is  to  be  conquered  in 
London.  In.  reprobating  this  opinion 
it  is  not  our  intention  to  undervalue  the 
importance  of  our  territorial  possessions 
in  India,  nor  to  express  the  slightest 
apprehension  for  their  security:  what 
we  have  conquered  we  can  maintain. 

Dr.  Tennant  wishes  that  nieans  should 
be  taken  to  procure  a  statistical  account 


of  India,  upon  the  plan  pursued  by  th« 
board  of  agriculture.  A  set  of  printed 
queries  sent  to  every  commercial  resi- 
dent, factor,  or  other  officer  in  each 
district,  would,  he  observes,  in  the  coarse 
of  a  few  years,  determine  how  fully  such 
a  measure  w;is  practicable  ;  and  w^hen 
such  information  bad  been  obtained,  a 
thousand  means  of  at  once  improving 
the  revenue  and  the  condition  of  the 
people  would  occur,  Vhich  at  present 
are  either  concealed,  or  left  to  vague 
conjecture. 

Little  arrangement  lias  been  attempted 
in  these  essays  ;  they  are  neither  classed 
according  to  their  subjects,  nor  in  the 
order  of  time  in  which  they  were  writ- 
ten. Hence  some  confusion  has  ariseo, 
and  some  needless  repetitions :  even  the 
trite  grammar  quotation,  ingenwu  ^diciu9 
Jideliier  artes^  Effc.  is  twice  repeated.  TTicy 
might  conveniently  have  been  divided 
into  chapters  concerning  the  Hindoos, 
the  Mahommedan  inhabitants,  the  Eu- 
ropean settlers,  agriculture,  and  the  au- 
thor's travels. 

The  Hindoos  are  in  these  volnnies  ap- 
preciated with  unusual  ifaimess.       No 
people  have  been  more  unduly  extolled, 
by  writers  who  had  a  system  to  support 
by  extoUinc;  and  exaggerating  thdr  vir- 
tues and  meir  knowledge,  and  by  our 
English  East  Indians,  who  delight  in 
praising  tlieir  exemplary  obedience  and 
humility.     The  diet  prescribed  by  their 
religion  necessarily  compels  them  to  tem- 
peraAce,  and  thus  conduces  to  indastry, 
by  removing  one  temptation  to  idleness  j 
tlieir  ablutions  also  are  as  favourable  to 
health  as  to  cleanliness.     These  indivi- 
dual advantages  are  produced  by  their 
superstition,  and  in  a  political  view  their 
vegetable  diet  must  be  considered  bene- 
ficial, since  it  enables  a  larger  popula- 
tion to  subsist  upon  a  given  surface  But 
having  stated  these  amrantages,  nothing 
more  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  Hin- 
doo system :  a  mythology  more  puerile, 
a  ritual  more  burthensome,  a  zorm  of 
civil  polity  more  hostile  to  all  improve- 
ment,  never  disgraced  the  history  or 
impeded  the  progress  of  mankind*    k  is 
well  observed  here  of  tiie  system  of 
casts,  that  it  not  otdy  preclndes  a  Bian 
from  the  profession  to  which  nature  or 
inclination  may  have  beat  Kb  talents, 
but  it  also  in  a  great  measure  cobs  tnn 
of  every  motive  of  honest  ambidoa  to 
excel  in  that  sphere  where  his  faiiA  has 
fixed  him ;  because,  even  there  tnoiewe 
in  his  profesnon  can  coajEecflo  a4diti6Dal 
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rank,  and  but  little  di^'nction  :  the  de- 
cree  of  perfection  to  which  the  people 
nave  carried  certain  branches  of  art  h;is 
been  ascribed  to  the  superstition  which 
makes  every  man  follow  the  trade  of 
his  forefothers.  It  is  true  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  trades  must  early  have  ad- 
vanced the  arts  to  a  certain  degree,  but 
it  IS  equally  true  that  it  has  prevented, 
and  continues  to  prevent^  them  from  ad- 
vancing beyond  that  degree.  The  only 
class  who  are  capable  of  instructing  the 
j>eople  are  interested  in  perpetuating 
their  delusion. 

"  The  higher  orders  of  the  Brahmins, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  undertake  this  work, 
and  who  are  perhaps  alone  able  to  effect  it, 
arc  the  least  likely  to  pake  any  such  attempt. 
While  their  own  minds  are  comparatively  en- 
liglitened  by  a  pure  system  of  natural  religion, 
aiid  all  those  precepts  of  duty  which  culii- 
yaied  reason  leaches,  they  "detain  the  truth 
in  unrighteousness,"  and' commit  the  people 
to  be  guided  by  grosser  systems  of  8U|)ersti- 
tion  and  error.  As  if  warned  by  the  conduct 
of  Euro|jean  nations,  that  the  clissemination 
of  truth  would  tend  to  diminish  their  own 
importance  and  wealth,  they  seem  to  labour 
for  the  preservation  of  superstition  and  ig- 
norance with  the  same  anxiety  which,  if 
niore  honest  men,  they  woukl  discover  for* 
its  destruction.  With  an  interested  forcsii2:ht 
ihev  seem  to  have  anticipated  the  alternative, 
ancf  have  determined  to  reiojn  among  unin- 
formed dependants,  rather  than  associate  on 
more  equal  terms  with  respectable  men. 

•'  Hence  the  steady  counlcnancc  they  give 
in  public  to  doctrines  in  which  they  surely 
disbelieve;  and  hence  the  gravity  with  which 
they  preside  at  ceremonies  which  they  in- 
wardly despise.  All  tliat  has  been  alleged 
by  Mr.  Gibbon  against  the  sincerity  of  Cajsar 

.or  Cicero,  when,  as  priests,  they,  officiated 
at  the  ab.siinl  foinialiiies  of  their  superstition 
before  th(.  Roniun  multitude,  is  less  than  the 
truth  if  applied  to  the  Hrahmlns.  *  To  them, 
the  wikl  hctions  of  their  theological^  system 
appear  all  equally  false ;  while,  on  the  part 

-  of  the  people,  they  are  all  embraced  with  the 
most  implicit  belief." 

In  other  countries  it  is  the  aim  of  le- 
gislation to  proportion  punishment  to 
crimes  ;  here  tliey  deal  it  out  according 
to  the  rank,  rather  than  the  demerit,  of 
offenders.  But  this  is  not,  as  Dr.  Ten- 
nant  would  imply,  peculiar  to  Hin- 
dostan :  even  in  our  own  country  such 
a  difference  is  established  by  law.  The 
benefit  of  clergy,  which  nearly  resem- 
bled this  part  of  the  Brahminical  privi- 
lege, has  been  so  far  modified  as  no 
longer  to  be  any  ways  injurious  to  so- 
ciety. When  the  duchess  of  Kingston 
was  convicted  of  bigamy,  she  pleaded 


her  peerage,  and  escaped  all  punish- 
ment, except  what  was  inflicted  by  pub- 
lic opinion.  Such  cases  can  occur  so 
seldom,  that  they  are  productive  of  no 
•evil  consequences ;  but  they  prove  that 
tlie  principle  which  is  here  supposed 
peculiar  to  the  Hindoo  system  is  ad- 
mitted in  English  law.  The -simple 
truth  is,  that  they  who  make  laws  always 
favour  themselves. 

If  during  famine  a  Hindoo  has  been 
fed  by  another,  and  his  life  by  that 
means  preserved,  he  becomes  the  pro* 
perty  of  his  preserver.  Such  a  law  caa 
only  have  been  necessary  among  a  peo- 
ple whose  hearts  were  hardened  by  their 
own  sufferings.  Another  class  of  slaves 
consists  of  those  who,  from  their  attach- 
ment to  a  slave  girl,  give  up  their  liberty 
for  the  purpose  of  cohabiting  with  her : 
such  slaves  recover  their  liberty  on  re- 
nouncing the  woman*  If  a  man  having 
no  legitimate  child,  should  have  a  son 
by  a  slave,  the  child  and  his  mother 
become  free :  our  West  Indian  laws  are 
less  decent;  many  a  planter  has  sold 
his  own  child.  On  the  subject  of  slavery 
Dr.  '1  ennant  reasons  very  weakly :  be- 
cause it  is  attended  with  less  harshness* 
cruelty,  or  exhausting  labour  in  Hin« 
dostan  than  in  other  countries  ;  iberrfore 
he  thinks  himself  justified  in  sneering 
at  tlie  abolitionists !  There  are  many 
persons,  he  says,  whose  intellects  may 
not  be  sufficiently  cultivated  to  guide 
their  conduct  in  a  state  of  perfect  free- 
dom. True;  but  if  men  were  to  be 
condemned  to  slavery  because  their  in- 
tellects are  uncultivated,  and  because 
they  know  not  how  to  behave  tliemselves, 
neither  complexion  nor  rank  would  be 
safe.  No  prohibition  of  slavery  appears 
in  the  New  1* estament,  says  this  divine. 
To  look  for  a  specific  prohibition  of 
every  crime  in  the  gospel  is  introducing 
a  sort  of  Hutchimontarusm  in  morals,  which 
would  be  as  absurd  in  morals  as  in  phy- 
sics. Whatever  violates  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Christian  morality  is  as- 
suredly forbidden  by  Christ  Jesus. 

On  the  antiquity  of  the  Hindoo  scrip- 
tures no  light  is  thrown  by  this  writer. 
He  ridicules  fairly  enough  Mr.  Halhed's 
former  disposition  to  credit  any  scrip- 
tures rather  than  his  own ;  but  to  sport 
with  the  present  infirmity  of  that  gentle- 
man, which  would  entitle  him  to  pity 
even  if  he  had  no  claims  to  respect,  is 
surely  ungenerous.  One  essay  is  upon 
the  resemblance  between  the  Jewish  and 
Hindoo  rites:  the  re&emblaace  is  very 
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trifling.  *  Between  tribes  and  casts  there 
is  little  similarity,  as  none  of  the  Jewish 
tribes  was  thougjht  worthier  than  another. 
The  doctrine  of  transmigration,  or  pre- 
existence,  is  probably  patriarchal,  and 
certainly  makes  a  part  of  all  the  oldest 
systems  of  religion  and  philosophy.  In 
the  other  circumstances  which  are  here 
noticed,  such  as  the  custom  of  purchase 
ing  wives,  the  reproach  attached  to  bar- 
renness, the  preference  given  to  the  first 
born,  the  notions  of  defilement,'  &c.  there 
is  nothing  peculiar  either  to  the  Hindoos 
or  the  Jews.  If  the  Jewish  ritual  men- 
tions the  consecration  of  the  piiests,  the 
clothes  of  service,  and  the  holy  gar- 
ments, such  things  were  attended  to  in 
tlie  ritual  of  every  nation  upon  earth. 
The  only  remarkable  coincidence  is  in 
the  duty  of  raising  up  seed  to  a  dead 
brother,  which  is  enjomed  by  botli  laws. 

When  Dr.  Tennant  consoles  himself 
by  reflecting  that  in  the  Hindoo  system 
there  is  so  little  subversive  of  society, 
and  that  human  victims  are  now  seldom 
sacrificed,  he  forgets  that  widow-bum- 
ing^  is  strictly  a  human  sacrifice,  that 
infants  are  cast  into  the  Ganges  as  an 
offering  to  the  river,  and  that  the  horri- 
ble  manner  in  which  the  death  of  the 
sick  is  accelerated  is  also  a  religious  cere- 
mony. 

The  Mohammedans  in  Hindostan  are 
rudely  estimated  as  being  a  tenth  of  the 
whole  inhabitants:  they  seem  to  be  a 
far  worse  race  than  the  Hindoos,  being 
more  dissolute,  more  vindictive,  and  less 
faithful ;  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
prostitutes,  who  are  very  numerous,  are 
Mohammed  ans. 

"  These  two  races  of  men,  after  living  so 
many  centuries  under  the  saqie  government, 
and  \T\  the  same  society,  gradually  approxi- 
mate in  many  of  their  opinions,  and  in  some 
points  acquire  a  similarity  of  manners.  The 
musselinans  in  the  service  of  Eiiro[)can8  are 
nearly  equally  fastidious  and  averse  to  any 
work  which  they  conceive  out  of  their  rou- 
tine of  duty,  under  pretence  of  its  being  in- 
compatible'with  his  cast.  The  man  who 
d I  esses  hair  will  fbel  himself  degraded  by 
taking  charge  oY  clothes ;  and  he  who  en- 

gages  for  the  latter  object  will  fur  no  con»i- 
eration  condescend  to  sweep  the  floor.  The 
servants  who  attend  the  table  are  conceived 
to  move  in  a  sphere  far  too  high  for  carrying 
aiii  umbrella  or  a  lamp  before  their  master. 
This  fastidious  behaviour  gratifies  at  once 
their  pride  and.  their  indolence.  Too  igno- 
ra'nt  to  conceive  that  there  can  be  no  turpi- 
tude in  actions  not  immoral,  or  to  be  con- 
vinced thut  reiil  worth  and  dignity  must  arise 
Cram  carefully  performiug  the  duties  of  their 


station,  thcv  prove,  as  scnrants,  cqiihlly  fiis- 
tidious,  and  less  useful  than  the  Himiooi 
themselves.  The  scrupulosities  of  rank  and 
cast  give  an  air  of  consequence  to  thai  igno- 
rant people,  and  the  Ma  horn  med  ans  readily 
adopt  a  roible  so  gratifying  as  these  to  their 
prioe  and  indolence.  lliis  circumstance 
obliges  Europeans,  even  of  moderate  rank, 
to  keep  up  an  establishment  ot  domestics 
superior  in  number  to  thai  of  a  nobleman  in 
Europe  ;  and  after  this  trouble  and  expence 
has  been  incurred,  he  is  much  worse  served 
than  he  would  there  find  himself  by  two  or 
three  domestics. 

**  Another  melancholy  point  of  coinci- 
dence  in  the  situation  of  these  f>eople  is  the 
small  influence  which  the  religion  of  both 
has  upon  moral  conduct.  There  is  hardly 
any  instance  in  which  the  feith  of  either 
operates  to  direct  him  in  the  practice  of  jus- 
tice and  mercy ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  mus- 
selman,  there  are  a  thousand  examples  of 
his  religion  being  made  the  pretext  for  violat- 
ing their  dictates.  The  Mahominedan  su- 
perstition has  a  more  feeble  hold  over  its 
votaries,  even  in  urging  them  to  a  compli- 
ance with  its  own  rites,  than  the  Indian 
system,  either  because  its  neglect  is  not  fol- 
lowed by  such  dreadful  consequences,  or 
because  the  system  is  less  mature,  and  its 
professors  removed  at  a  greater  distance  from 
Mecca,  the  centre  of  its  power,  and  the 
place  where  its  full  vigour  is  perhaps  imim<> 
paired.  From  whatever  cause,  the  mussel- 
man  is  certainly  less  a  slave  to  his  supersti- 
tion than  the  Hindoo.  Though  enjoined 
sobriety,  he  is  frequently  drunk;  befitving 
honesty  to  be  a  duty,  he  is  often  a  cheat  j 
and  convinced  of  the  expediency  of  marria^t, 
he  lives  frequently  in  the  halMt  of  prouu»- 
cuons  debauchery." 

Dr.  Tennant  has  committed  a  strange 
.  error  in  his  chapter  on  the  cruelty  of  the 
Mohammedans  in  India :  he  speaks  of 
Attila  as  imitating  Timur.  Ihe  num- 
ber of  these  people  is  decreasing  dailf. 
In.  our  sepoy  battalions  a  musselman  has 
of  late  become  so  rare  that  the  policy 
of  having  a  proportion  to  balance  an/ 
enterprise  or  combination  of  the  Hin- 
doos can  no  longer  be  pursued.  We 
wish  the  author  had  explained  the  causes 
of  this  diminution.  The  Mohammedin 
power  in  Hindostan  is  in  less  danger 
from  the  natives  than  it  was  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  for  tl^  power  of  the  Mai- 
^attas  has  been  broken,  and  they  are  not 
a  people  to  renounce  their  religion. 

Thp  rural  economy  of  Hindostan 
seems  to  have  been  the  object  which 
most  particularly  occupied  Dr.  1  en* 
nant's  attention :  the  agriculture  is  far 
less  perfect  than  might  at  first  be  ex- 
pected in  a  country  of  so  ezcellesit  a 
climate,  and  a  soil  &o>ferc\le9^uid«Iu^ 
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was  civilised  at  so  very  early  a  period. 
The  causes  of  this  imperfection  may  all 
be  found  in  that  miserable  degradation 
to  which  the  cultivators  are  by  their  own 
laws  condemned,  and  in  the  perpetual 
oppressions  which  *  they  have  suffered 
under  every  government,  whether  Gen- 
tile or  Mohammedan. 

Property  is  equally  divided  among  the 
male  heirs :  hence  it  is  split  into  portions 
just  large  enough  to  maintain  the  pos- 
sessors in  idle  indigence.  The  great 
impediment  to  improved  husbandry  in 
India  has  ever  been  the  want  of  secure 
leases,  and  of  a  permanent  interest  in 
their  possessions.  The  nature  and  va- 
riety of  the  diffeieiit  tenures,  says  Dr. 
1  ennant,  has  been  intricate  and  com- 
plex, 

'*  ■  ■  almost  bevond  conception ;  and 
the  consequence  has  been,  tliat  hardly  any 
lease  has  heen  specific  or  secure.  In  India 
the  revenue  of  the  slate  is,  in  fact,  the  land 
rent ;  hence  the  management  of  finances  has 
a  more  immediate  influence  on  a^ricuhure 
here  than  any  other  part  of  the  administra- 
tion. The  tenant  who  had  nothing  to  pro- 
tect him  again!$t  a  whole  army  sent  to  collect 
the  revenue  but  the  doubtful  clauses  of  an 
obscure  lease,  was  perfectly  defenceless,  and 
often  plundered.  This  precarious  situation, 
without  an  ascertained  interest  for  a  sufficient 
time,  has  fully  demonstrated  th;ft  no  spirited 
a|Tri culture  can  ever  be  expected  in  similar 
circumstances.'* 

We  wish  the  author  had  entered  more 
minutely  into  this  very  important  part 
of  his  subject :  the  essay  which  professes 
to  treat  upon  it  communicates  very  little 
information.  Among  the  other  obstacles 
to  an  improved  agriculture  he  remarks, 
that  from  want  oi  hands,  industry,  and 
capital,  the  rice  is  sometimes  sown  in 
the  dry  instead  of  the  rainy  season. 
Little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  best 
varieties  *of  grain,  nor  to  green  crops 
for  house  feeding,  though  in  the  dry 
months  the  stock  are  barely  kept  alive. 

**  Tlie  universal  use,  and  vast  consump- 
tion of  vcgciahle  oils,  must  be  regarded  as 
in  some  respects  prejudicial  to  agriculture. 
Much  labour,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the 
cuhivated  land  is  occupied  m  the  produce  of 
this  article,  which  might  partly  be  saved  by 
the  use  of  animal  food :  oil  is  necessary  lb 
season  and  enrich  their  food,  where  deprived 
of  that  article  of  diet.  In  anointing  the 
Vody,and  in  supplying  their  lamps,  immense 
«^uan titles  are  consum^*  Hence  the  exten- 
sive cultivation  of  linueed,  jjalma  christi,  sc- 
samum,  and  many  other  articles  that  trench 
deeply  upon  the  productive  grounds  for  hu- 
|Dan  suste^iauce  :  tl^s  must  b.e  highly  disad* 


vantageous,  if  it  be  true,  as  some  have  al- 
leged, that  a\\  crops  are  scnurgers,  in  pro-, 
portion  to  the  oil  tney  contain.** 

The  olive  is  believed  to  enrich  the 
land  whereon  ix  ^rows :  it  is  evident* 
therefore,  that  this  opinion  cannot  bf» 
well  founded.  It  is  certain  also  that  a 
greater  proportion  of  land  is  on  the 
whole  necessarv  for  providing  animal 
than  vegetable  toed ;  that  portion,  there- 
fore,  which  is  employed  in  producing 
vegetable  oils,  though  it  might  be  saved 
by  the  use  of  animal  food»  cannot  b^ 
regarded  as  a  loss. 

The  implements  of  husbandry  are 
bad;  the  plough  wants  a  contrivance 
for  turning  the  earth,  and  the  share  has 
neither  width  nor  depth  to  stir  a  new 
soil ;  and  the  reaping  hook  is  universally 
used  instead  of  the  scythe.  I'he  succes- 
sion of  crops  is  not  understood.  Dung 
is  collected  for  fuel,  and  cannot  be. 
spared  for  manure.  The  want  of  in- 
closures  is  a  serious  evil.  Irrigation,  so 
indispensable  in  such  a  climate,  is  clum- 
sily performed  ;  to  facilitate  this  opera- 
tion  great  national  works  are  wanting, 
but  the  extensive  canals  which  were  dug 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi  and  in 
the  Panjab  are  not  in  use,  and  reservoirs, 
water-  courses,  and  dykes,  are  more  ge- 
nerally in  a  progress  of  decay  than  of 
improvement.  The  want  of  roads  also 
is  a  serious  impediment ;  those  which  the 
company  have  constructed  being  too 
partial  to  aSbrd  any  relief  to  the  coun- 
try. One  essay  bears  for  its  title  tliis 
text :  «*  the  fanaticism  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans and  Hindoos  a  bar  to  improvement 
in  agriculture. "'  This  may  be  very  true  i 
but  in  the  whole  essay  there  is  not  a 
single  word  upon  the  subject.  It  con- 
tains an  account  of  Acber's  conduct  to- 
wards the  Christians,  and  of  his  preten- 
sions to  inspiration ;  and  a  curious  anee* 
dote  of  Aurengzebe  and  the  Fakeers, 
which  we  will  transcribe. 

•*  During  the  reign  of  Aurengzebe,  while 
that  monarch  was  marching  into  the  Dccan, 
his  baggage  was  atUcked  and  plundered  by  a 
number  of  these  banditti  almost  in  the  face 
of  the  whole  army,  lu  the  time  also  of  this 
most  powerful  of  all  the  Mogul  emperors, 
the  Fakcers,  instigated  by  a  rich  old  woman, 
named  Bistemia,  actuallv  raised  a  rebellion. 
This  old  woman  was  followed  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  her  high  reputation  in  the  arts  of 
magic  and  sorcery.  Her  in  chanted  pot  was 
the  skull  of  an  enemy,  in  which  owls*  bats, 
snakes,  and  human  flesh  formed  a  broth  lor  her 
frantic  followers.  No  less  than  twenty  thoi^i- 
sand  of  these  fanatics,  led  by  Bistemia,  wci» 
opposed  by  a  general  of  Aurengzebe,  who. 
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Was  instroctied  to  resist  her  by  SpetU  put  into 
his  hand  by  that  emperor.  Thii  artifice  pre- 
vailed J  for  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  Bis- 
.tcmia  arid  her  whole  army  were  cut  oflF. 
Aurengzebe  met  his  general  after'  this  ex- 
ploit, and  laughed  with  him  at  the  success 
of  his  spells." 

The  sugar-cane,  it  appears  by  incon- 
testable proofs,  may  be  cultivated  more 
advantageously  in  Hindostan  than  in  the 
West  Indies;  a  fact  of  infinite  Impor- 
tance to  humanity,  when  we  recollect  the 
fclave-trade  and  the  yellow  fever,  and 
not  less  important  in  a  political  point  of 
View.  The  potatoe  has  been  introduced 
^ith  tolerable  success;  the  Hmdoos  will- 
ingly use  it  when  it  is  to  be  procured ; 
knd,  when  it  shall  be  more  generally 
{>lanted,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
It  will  prevent  the  dreadful  effects  of  fa- 
tnine,  which  now  uniformly  follow  the 
failure  of  the  rice  crops.  ^  Some  indivi- 
duals  have  also  introduced  the  bread- 
fruit tree  on  the  Coromandel  coast ;  Dr. 
Tennant  allows  them^  due  honour  for 
their  benevolent  intentions,  bat  he  un- 
dervalues the  probable  good  effects.  The 
planting  of  a  tree,  he  says,  and  the  care  of 
Its  preservation,  till  it  become  produc- 
tive, there  is  reason  to  believe,  is  beyond 
the  usual  effort  of  foresight  possessed  by 
this  improvident  race.  He  had  forgot- 
ten the  care  with  which  they  plant  tSeir 
ipffi  or  mango  groves,  as  a  religious 
duty. 

Indigo,  it  is  well  known,  has  of  late 
years  been  cultivated  with  considerable 
(uccess,  and  attempts  are  now  making  to 
rear  the  cochineal  msect,  which,  if  they 
be  not  prematurely  abandoned,  must 
eventually  prove  successful.  These  facts 
sufficiently  prove,  if  proof  were  necessary, 
that  the  Hindoos,  like  all  other  people, 
will  adopt  any  novelty  which  is  not  in 
direct  violation  of  their  system,  if  it  be 
their  interest  so  to  do  ;  fior  could  the  sys» 
tern  itself  resist  the  obvious  interests  of 
the  people,  if  any  means  werp  taJ^en  to 
make  them  comprehend  it. 

The  account  of  Calcutta  forms  stn  a- 
musing  and  interesting  part  of  the  work. 
The  rapid  growth  of  this  splendid  city, 
fhe  capital  of  British  India,  can  only  be 
paralleled  by  that  of  Liverpool.  This 
is  the  seat  of  the  supreme  court  of  judica^ 
ture,  concerning  which  we  find  the  foU 
lowing  just  and  liberal  remarks, 

*'The  policy  of  this  establishment  has  been 

fpnch  controverted  by  the  civil  and  military 

*  wriWt?  pp  ibp  J}ciigal  estftbli^hmcnt^  and  it 


itill  seems  to  be  ref^rded  as  an  tmpoptifflr 
measure.  The  objections,  however  atged 
against  it,  as  far  tkp  I  have  been  able  to  Kvigh 
them,  are  highly  to  its  honour,  and  that  of 
its  projectors.  It  is  contended  that  a  vfty 
considerable  discretionary'  powrr  over  the  na- 
tives ought  to  he  lefl  in  the  hands  of  Eu- 
ropeans, to  preserve,  subordination  and  obe> 
dience.  A  greater  de^rree  of  insolence,  and  a 
more  independent  spirit,  it  is  said,  is  dailf 
saining  ground  among  that  class  of  men : 
that  they  are  litigious  to  a  proverb ;  and,  on 
every  occasion,  put  ihemsef\*es  on  that  foot- 
ing of  equality  with  Europeans,  which  they 
find  from  experience  to  be  countenanced  by 
the  supreme  court.  They  foresee  in  its  con- 
tinuance, and  In  the  establishment  of  similar 
jurisdictions  at  Bombay  and  Madras,  the 
total  emancipation  of  the  British  subjeas  in 
India. 

**  These  charges,  and  these  fears,  proeeed 
rather  from  the  misconduct  of  individuals 
than  their  patriotism,  or  the  rigour  of  the  sa- 
preme  court.  The  dissipation  of  Europeans 
Jiere  is  far  more  conspicuous  than  the  inso« 
lence  of  the  natives.  Both  the  military  and 
civil  servants  are  too  often  in  the  habit  of  in- 
curring debt ;  sometimes  by  borrowrng  ido- 
ney  from  the  people  of  colour,  but  offenerby 
want  of  punctuality  in  the  payment  of  wages 
and  accounts.  In  every  case  a  native  Is  a 
rigid  creditor,  and  is  gratified,  rather  than 
hurt,  by  seeing  himself  in  a  situation  in 
which  he  can  command  the  personal  liberty 
of  an  European  by  imprisonment.  But  the 
man  who  demands  the  payment  of  a  just  dubi 
may  be  rigid,  but  is  not  itisolent.  An  honest 
man' has  nothing  to  fear  from  such  demands; 
to  him  they  will  always*  appear  more  reason- 
able, than  that  everv  person  who  has  the  ia* 
cility  to  part  witiiliis  money,  or  want  hii 
waees,  should  contribute  to  debauchery-,  or 
suffer  for  the  extravagance  and  folly  of  an- 
other. 

"  Formerl)r  it  sometimes  happened  that  a 
peace  ofliQer,  in  the  execution  or  nis  doty, has 
been  seized  in  the  cantonments,  and  insulted 
in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  at  the  insiistioo 
of  ofRcers,  or  by  their  personal  vioTcnce. 
These  facts  are  reported  by  themselves  with 
an  air  of  exultation,  which  clearly  demoo^ 
strates  their  inclination,  and  a  wish  that  they 
could  again  be  repeated.  Even  at  present, 
there  are  combinations  well  known  to  the 
bailiffs,  which  render  the  execution  of  per^ 
sonal  diligence  a  ver^^  dangerous  part  of  tKeir 
duty.  But  such  objections  against  the  su* 
preme  court  are  its  highest  panegyric ;  be- 
cause they  are  of  the  same  nature  with  the 
objections  which  every  thief  or  roUiei  b»  to  ^ 
9  gibbet;' 

The  insolence  of  the  natives,  he  adds» 
and  that  independent  spirit  which  en* 
dangers  the  Biitish  power  in  India,  vise 
men  have  not  been  able  to  discover.  Tho 
pe^^UQns  of  cpUectors,  iu4  tbe  eia? 
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tlons  of  officers  in  detaclied  commands, 
have  produced  the  only  serious  discon- 
tents which  the  British  |;ovemraent  has 
ever  yet  experienced.  Inat  government 
is  assuredly  a  blessing  to  Hindo6tan  ;  the 
enormities  which  formerly  were  commit- 
ted will  be  repeated  no  more,  and  the 
natives  enjoy,  under  our  protection,  a 
security  which  no  other  conquerors  ever 
permitted,  and  which  they  are  too  pusil- 
lanimous to  maintain  for  themselves. 
An  interesting  anecdote  is  given  upon 
the  subject. 

"  When  the  convalescence  of  his  majesty, 
after  a  severe  indiMposiiion,  was  publicly  no- 
tified in  Catcutu,  a  general  expression  of  joy 
was  madf  by  all  the  inhabitants.  But  the 
most  conspicuons  and  brilliant  illuminations 
vvere  displayed  by  an  Armenian  merchant, 
because  accompanied  by  an  act  of  c^harity. 

"  His  loyalty  did  not  escape  the  notice  of 
lord  Cornwall  is,  who,  on  interrogating  him 
what  particular  interest  he  felt  in  the  life  of 
his  Britannic  majesty,  received  this  reply : 
'*  I  have,  my  lord,  lived  under  his  govern- 
Tnent  for  near  thirty  years  $  it  has  never  in- 
jured me ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  always  atford- 
ed  its  protection  ;  and  this  with  industry  on 
my  i^art,  has  enabled  me  to  accumulate  a  very 
plentiful  fortune/'  This  speech  is  not,  per- 
Laps,  the  most  eIoc|uent ;  but  I  confess  that 
to  me  it  has  conveyed  a  more  advantageous 
fdea  of  his  understanding,  than  if  he  had 
composed  volumes  of  our  political  sophis- 
Uy. 

"  When  these  circumstances  were  reported 
to  his  majesty  by  the  governor-general,  the 
Armenian  was  presented  with  a  miniature  of 
his  sovereign,  which  he  continued  to  wear 
till  his  death  ;  and  his  son  now  wears  it  in 
honour  of  his  family/* 

A  sensible  paper  is  appropriated  to 
the  establishments  for  education  in  Cal- 
cutta. Europeans,  whether  they  live 
to  become  rich,  or  die  poor,  from  their 
own  dissolute  habits,  and  the  unhappy 
frailty  of  the  Mohammedan  women,  ge- 
nerally leave  a  numerous  progeny  behind 
them  ;  these  children,  by  a  miserable  pre- 

{*  lid  ice  on  one  side,  and  a  more  misera- 
ble policy  on  the  other,  were  precluded 
from  any  rank  or  employment  in  Eu- 
ropean society,  and  utterly  abandoned  by 
the  natives,  tliat  they  seemed,  says  Dr. 
Tennarit,  to  be  the  most  destitute  of  all 
beings. 

**  In  this  light  they  were  viewed  by  several 
persons,  who  have  done  honour  to  ihemselves 
and  their  country,  by  establishing  schools  for 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  the  orphan 
children  of  the  military  servants  of  the  com- 
pdoy.    Two  institutions  iia\c  been  formed 


for  this  purpose ;  one  for  the  children  of  offi- 
cer}, and  the  other  for  those  of  private  sol- 
tiiers.  Each  is  provided  with  teacnera  of  both 
sexesy  qaalifiea  to  instruct  the  children  in 
such  branches  of  knowledge  and  industry  as 
Seem  fitted  for  their  rank  and  prospects  in 
society.  The  fund  for  the  support  of  these 
institutions,  is  supplied  b}^  a  fixed  contribu- 
tion raised  from  the  military,  and  by  the  do- 
nations of  such  persons  as  wish  to  forward 
the  aims  of  benevolence. 

'  **  The  children  of  such  as  havfe  died,  or  of 
such  as  are  evidently  poor,  are  only  admitted 
gratuitously  into  this  school ;  but  any  officer 
may,  for  a  reasonable  sum,  have  his  children 
educated  there :  and  it  is  the  most  eligible  place 
in  India ;  for,  during  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
the  management  and  snperintendance  of  this 
seminary  of  education  has  been  as  faithful  and 
as  diligent  as  its  institution  was  benevolent. 
About  six  or  seven  hundred  children  are 
maintained  and  educated  by  this  useful  cha- 
rity. The  only  thing  wanting  to  complete 
its  purpose  seems  to  be  suitable  employment 
for  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  after  they  have 
finished  their  education.  There  has  not  hi-^ 
therto  l)een  in  India  any  middle  class  of 
society  between  the  Europeans  and  natives, 
aitid  0?  consequence  few  employments  open 
for  them  to  occupy. 

'•  This  want  of  employment  for  country^ 
bom  children  has  already  been  severely  felt; 
and  is  every  dav  becomiiig  more  urgent  from 
the  increase  of  their  number.  Besides  the 
two  institutions  already  mentioned,  there  are 
seven  or  eight  others  for  the  education  of 
boys,  and  nearly  an  equal  number  for  girls. 
If,'  in  the  orphan  schools,  all  the  interest  of 
the  heads  of  the  army,  and  of  the  managers, 
isunable  toprocureemploymcntfbr  the  youth 
educated  there,  the  dithculty  is  much  greater 
in  private  seminaries,  where  this  can  only  de# 
volvc  upon  individuals.  For  the  settlement 
of  their  pupils  in  useful  professions,  neither 
parents  nor  masters  have  yet  bceo  aule  to  de- 
vise any  adequate  means. 

*'  Accordinsly  almost  all  the  schools  in 
Calcutta,  for  either  sex,  are  continuing  to  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  pupils,  and  iu  the 
dtfliculty  of  providing  ibr  them*^*   ' 

This  difficulty  is  even  greater  with  rc» 
spect  to  the  females,  who.  by  a  most  fool- 
ish  and  immoral  plan,  are  all  splendidly 
educated,  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
make  their  fortunes  by  marriaige.  For 
this  purpose  they  are  sho>\Ti  off  like  Cir« 
cassian  slaves  on  their  public  nights, 
when  they  dance  and  see  company.  Ko 
men  of  their  own  rank  are  admitted ;  the 
civil  or  military  servants  of  the  com* 
pany  are  alone  deemed  fit  companions^ 
and,  from  the  contemptible  ideas  they 
usually  entertain  of  country -born  women, 
they  are  the  most  dangerous  compa- 
nions with  whom   they  c^  as&oc.ace. 
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Marriages,  however,  have  not  unfrc- 
qnently  been  brought  about  by  these 
tneans ;  but  they  are  always  rendered 
nnhappy  by  the  abominable  prejudices  of 
the  buropeans,  for  the  parties  are  either 
excluded  from  society,  or  admitted  with 
such  caution  and  ceremonious  reserve, 
as  must  continually  put  them  in  mind  of 
tlieir  degradation*  £ut  in  general  these 
poor  girls  have  only  the  alternative  of 
living  in  want  and  disappointment,  or 
subsisting  by  means  fatal  to  happiness 
and  reputation. 

If  ever  any  permanent  good  be  con- 
ferred by  Europe  upon  Hindostan,  it 
must  be  by  means  of  these  country- 
bom  children— these  Anglo-Asiatics,  by 
raising  up  a  native  race,  whose  mother 
tongue  is  English,  and  whose  religion  is 
the  religion  of  England. 

Dr.  Tennant  examines  the  apprehen- 
sions which  some  persons  have  entertain- 
ed, that  the  army  in  the  east  may  throw 
off  their  allegiance,  and  maintain  the 
country  for  themselves:  this  has  been  in- 
ferred from  the  frequency  of  such  revolts, 
from  the  dissipation  of  the  officers  and 
the  profligacy  of  the  soldiery,  and  from 
the  example  of  America,  though  they  in- 
deed who  imaeined  they  could  discover 
any  thing  similar  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  two  countries,  must  have  known 
very  little  of  either. 

But,  in  a  subsequent  essay.  Dr.  Ten- 
nant himself  confesses  these  very  appre- 
hensions which  he  has  here  so  fairly  com- 
bated. 

*  •*  A  body  of  officers,  whose  attachments 
to  their  native  country  must  be  weakened, 
in  proportion  to  the  time  they  have  left  it, 
and  to  the  distance  of  their  prospect  of  re- 
turning, will  unavoidably  be  influenced  byan 
esprit  du  corps  dangerous  to  the  state.  The 
situation  of  all  is  similar ;  their  interests  are 
supposed  to  be  the  same,  and  it  is  impossible, 
while  they  feel  uncontroulable  power  in  their 
possession,  that  they  should  not  exert  it  for 
their  individual  interest,  rather  than  for  that 
of  tlieir  country. 

**  In  such  a  situation,  it  is  in  vain  to  ima- 
gine that  you  can  attach  them  to  their  coun- 
try by  conferring  rauk  and  emolument.  The 
best  paid  troops  in  every  country  have  ever 
become  the  most  dissolute  and  unprincipled  ; 
and  a  privileged  corps,  with  superior  pay, 
must,  in  the  end,  prove  as  dangerous  as  the 
pretorian  bands  of  Komc,  or  the  janissaries  of 
Constantinople.  If  they  are  constituted  with- 
out your  authority,  and  are  suided  by  a  dif- 
ferent power,  you  in  reality  acknowledse  their 
independence.  Their  numbers,  and  their 
distance,  render  controul  dlHicult,  or  impos- 
sible.   They  will  soon  fed  this,  and  arran^ 


not  only  their  own  service,  but  the  g^irem- 
mcnt  of  their  province,  agreeably  to  their  own 
ideas,  that  is,  their  own  |)ecuniary  tntereju 
In  the  form  of  humble  advice,  {leti'tioD  or  re- 
monstrance, or  in  %vhatcvcr  languag:  ihey 
may  choose  to  ^•eil  their  conduct,  it  ^vifl 
always  prove  to  their  country  the  dictates  of 
an  aimy  from  whom  it  must  receive  the 
law. 

"  If  our  troops,  therefore,  in  India  con- 
tinue to  act  with  the  moderation  and  disin- 
terestedness of  dutiful  subjects,  for  a  serieiof 
ages,  they  will  overcome  a  temptation  which 
has  always  proved  irresbtible  to  the  rest  of 
mankind ;  and  exhibit  to  the  world  an  ex- 
ample of  virtue,  of  which  its  history  has  not 
yet  recorded  any  well  attested  example. 

"  The  sudden  acouisttion  of  such  an  ex- 
tent of  dominion  as  the  British  have  obtained 
in  Asia,  has  produced  a  situation,  for  which 
its  government  had  not  sufficient  experience 
lo  enable  it  at  once  lo  frame  adei(uate  regula- 
tions. Farther  experiments  in  maintaining 
power  over  distant  territories  will  commum- 
cdte  more  knowledge,  and  suggest  other  ex- 
pedients more  suitable  to  this  purpose  than  a 
local,  nermanent,  and  independent  armv.  It 
is  probably  owing  to  their  diffidence  ot  each 
other,  or  of  the  unenterprising  character  of 
our  sepovs,  that  the  empire  has  not  already 
sustained^  irreparable  loss,  or  been  torn  asun- 
der by  such  a  dangerous  machine.** 

These  remarks  are  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  former  ;  and  we  have  no  means  of 
discovering  which  of  the  two  opinions 
thus  advanced  by  the  author  is  his  real 
One. 

The  essay,  which  is  entitled  «  Eccle^ 
siastical  Establishment,"  seems  almost  to 
have  been  so  called  in  irony.  'It  would 
be  rash,  Dr.  Tennant  says,  to  affirm  that 
.the  directors  are  not  aware  of  the  neces- 
sity of  supporting  the  interests  of  religion 
and  virtue  among  their  servants.  It  is 
however  certain,  that  neither  the  num- 
ber nor  choice  of  the  clergymen  they 
have  appointed  in  Beneal,  has  been  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  their  ser- 
vants, nor  the  importance  of  the  object  in 
view.  Their  full  complement  of  chap- 
lains on  this  establishment  is  only  nine! 
7*heir  actual  number  seldom  exceeds  five 
or  six  ;  two  of  them  being  always  fixed 
at  the  presidency,  all  the  other  European 
stations,  dispersed  over  a  tract  of  coun- 
try much  more  extensive  than  Great 
Britain,  are  committed  to  the  charge  of 
the  other  three  or  four  individuals :  hence 
the  ceremonies  of  marriage,  baptism, 
and  burial,  which,  in  christian  coontries, 
are  so  wisely  connected  witl^  religion,  are 
seldom  solemnized  by  a  clergyman;  and 
many  persons  who  reside  la  Inidia  cwem| 
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or  thirty  years  have,  perhaps,  no  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  divine  service  during 
tlie  whole  time.  The  whole  expence  of 
the  church  establish ment  in  Bengal  does 
not  amount  to  a  sum  nearly  equal  to  the 
mondily  salary  paid  to  certain  indivi- 
duals  in  the  company's  service,  whose 
only  employment,  says  this  author,  is  dis- 
sipation, and  whose  importance  to  the 
country  can  only  be  estimated  by  the 
mischief  done  by  their  example. 

Dr.  Tennant  twice  touches  upon  the 
conversion  of  the  natives ;  but  he  speaks 
of  what  has  been  done  with  little  know- 
ledge, and  of  what  is  doin^  widi  little 
liberality.  The  East  India  company 
refused  permission  to  the  Baptist  mis- 
sionaries to  settle  in  their  territories. 
This  most  disgraceful  and  unchristian 
prohibition  Dr.Tennant  defends,  saying, 
that  *'  persons  incapable  of  observing  a 
peaceable  conduct  at  home,  are,  of  all 
men,  the  most  unlikely  to  propagate  the 
doctrines  of  peace  and  forbearance  in  In- 
dia; What  impression  the  harangues  of 
a  set  of  men,  entirely  idle,  and  noted  for 
their  discontents  at  government,  might 
have  on  the  civil  and  military  servants  of 
the  company,  I  pretend  not  to  say :  it  is 
probable  that  in  this  line  their  labours 
might  not  prove  so  abortive  as  in  con- 
verting the  Hindoo.*'  In  this  false  and 
libellous  manner  does  he  speak  of  those 
men,  who  have  abandoned  all  to  preach 
the  ffospel  in  Bengal,  and  who  have  ac- 
tually accomplished  the  great  labour  of 
translating  the  scriptures,  and  prihting 
them  in  the  Bengalee  language.  We 
-will  not  honour  Dr.  Tennant  by  drawing 
a  comparison  between  him  and  William 
Carey ;  but  as,  in  his  introductory  chap- 
ter, he  says  he  has  the  comfort  to  reflect, 
that  no  part  in  his  lucubrations  is  wil- 
fully mist.: ted,  nor  any  man**  character 
nvantonly  attached^  we  advise  him  either  to 
expunge  this  sentence,  or  this  calumny. 

Let  us  however  in  justice  remark,  that 
this  is  the  only  instance  in  which  the 
author  is  reprehensible.  Kvery  where 
else  he  appears  as  a  candid  and  dis- 
passionate wTiter,  ever  ready  to  award 
praiFe  or  cepsure  where  tiiey  are  due  ; 
and,  where  he  points  out  any  existing 
grievances,  it  is  in  that  temperate  manner 
which  is  most  likely  to  procure  redress. 
I-Jis  account  of  the  salt  manufacture  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  this  manner. 

'*  A  large  proportion  of  the  salt  made  in 
Bengal  is  uianufactured  in  desarts,  overflowed 
fver^  tide  by  tiiesea  y  and  ihc  climate  of  ilicse 


desarts  is  inimical  to  every  consittntion.  All 
the  complaints  occasioned  by  heat  and  mois- 
ture, appear  there  in  their  most  malignant 
form  :  dysenteries,  at  one  season,  are  i)eca- 
liarly  fatal.  The  unhappy  victims  ot  this 
disorder  are  avoided  as  mfeccious  by  their 
companions,  and  Rutfcred  to  pine  without  re- 
ceiving either  that  aid  or  connolation,  which 
compassion  usually  pays  to  the  wretched. 
The  progress  of  the  disorder,  in  such  circum- 
stances, leads  to  certain  death,  if  tliat  event 
be  not  anticipated  by  the  tigers  and  alligators 
by  which  these  dreary  wastes  are  infested. 

"  The  tigers,  accustomed  to  human  blood, 
boldlv  attack  the  salters ;  while  the  alligaton 
are  always  ready  to  assail  each  unfortunate 
iiidividual  who  may  stray^  from  his  compa- 
nions. 

•'  These  arc  not  theonlv  evils  to  which  the 
Molungces  are  exposed :  tncir  unhealthy  and 
dangerous  employment  carries  them  to  a  dis- 
tance from  their  families,  where  their  pro- 
vision, and  even  water,  is  supplied  by  a  long 
carriage.  From  choice,  therefore,  a  native 
will  not  engage  as  a  salter ;  and  this  circum- 
stance occasions  a  species  of  slavery  to  be  es- 


tablished in  this  manufacture  in 


many  < 


tries,  which,  with  you,  remained  till  very 
lately ;  but  which  here  has  yet  received  neither 
remedy  nor  alleviation.  Whoever  has  once 
laboured  at  the  salt-works  is  bound  himself, 
and  his  posterity,  forever  to  continue  in  that 
occupation. 

•*  From  the  great  mortality  incident  to 
their  employment,  the  ^alters  do  nOi  keep  up 
their  members;  but  the  annual  waste,  like 
that  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  is  con- 
tinually supplied  by  unjustifiable  artifices,  in 
procuring  fresh  recruits. 

•*  Labourers  are  either  decoyed  to  these 
works  by  false  representations,  or  they  are 
compelled,  on  alleclged  proof  of  their  profes- 
sion, tp  enganrc  in  them.  This  proof,  it  is 
said,  frequently  consists  of  perjured  evidence, 
which  is  here  never  difficult  to  attain  ;  or, 
supported  by  the  ordeaU  that  mock  evidence 
which  characterises  a  barbarous  system  of  ju- 
risprudence." 

One  evil  arising  from  that  cowardly 
and  selfish  system  wliich  prohibits  colo- 
nization in  Hii)dostan,  has  been  urged 
against  the  English  by  Golam  Hossein 
Khan,  the  author  of  a  very  interesting 
history  of  his  own  times.  Individuals 
will  not  exert  themselves  to  plant  mango 
groves,  open  roads,  and  dig  wells  and 
tanks,  in  a  country  which  they  are 
soon  to  leave.  Men  who  leave  their  na- 
tive land,  he  observes,  with  the  sole  view 
of  acquiring  a  fortune,  and  then  return- 
ing to  it,  can  have  little  inducement  to 
confer  upon  their  temporary  residence 
any  permanent  improvements.  This  evil 
Dr.  Tennant  also  points  out,  remarking 
^tj  however  fluctuating  the  situation 
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of  individuals  may  bt  m  India,  the  in- 
terest of  government  is  permanent  in  the 
country. 

A  few  other  chapters  remain  to  be  no- 
ticed, which,  had  they  been  arranged  in 
sequence,  ought  have  been  called  tra- 
vels, and  which  therefore  form  the  most 
amusing  part  of  the  work.  In  marching 
fVom  Patna  to  Mik-zapour  they  crossed  a 
Tichly  cultivated  country.  On  the  skirts 
of  almost  every  field  flax  was  raised  for 
the  sake  of  its  oil ;  its  use  as  an  article  of 
clothing  not  being  known.  Every  field 
of  barley  contains  a  mixture  of  grain,  or 
.peas,  and  at  the  distance  of  six  or  ten 
feet  a  beautiful  yellow  flowering  shrub 
Is  planted,  which  they  use  in  dying :  this 
mixture  of  crop  must  render  reaping  te- 
dious and  troublesome.  When  the  hot 
winds  set  in,  all  these  fields  are  scorched 
like  a  desert,  and  covered  with  clouds  of 
dust,  like  the  hi^h-roads  in  Englsmd. 
Benares,  however  mteresting  to  imagina- 
tion, is  described  in  no  favourable  co- 
lours ;  the  streets  are  only  a'  few  feet 
broad,  confined  with  high  buildings  on 
each  side ;  so  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  can 
hardly  penetrate  the  bottom  of  the  lanes, 
which  are  impervious  to  wind,  and  co- 
vered with  cow-dung,  foul  water,  and 
every  kind  of  filth.  From  its  literary  trea- 
sures Dr.  Tennant  expects  little;  but 
surely  the  Heetopades,  the  Sacontala, 
and  theBhagvat-Geeta,  justify  the  hopes 
of  those  who  are  more  sanguine.  Beg- 
gars swarm  in  Benares,  for  pilgrims 
come  from  all  parts  to  visit  so  sacred  a 
place ;  and  in  consequence  hunger, 
wretchedness,  and  disease,  were  every 
where  to  be  seen. 

At  Allaliabadthe  pilgrims  are  equally 
numerous,  and  more  dangerous,  as  part 
of  their  ceremonies  must  be  performed  in 
a  vast  subterraneous  cave  in  the  middle 
of  the  fort.  This  cavern  is  supported 
by  pillars,  and  extends  far  and  wide  in 
every  direction ;  its  vapours  are  noxious ; 
'and  this  circumstance  perhaps  affords 
some  security  to  the  English  garrison, 
who  had  need  however  to  be  exceedingly 
vigilant,  since  the  devotees  actually  come 
in  armies.  One  party  of  Mahrattas  are 
mentioned  as  abouCtwelve  thousand  in 
ttumber.  Allahabad  is  peculiarly  holy, 
being  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Jumna  and  Ganees,  both  sacred  rivers. 

.Four  thousand  Mahrattas  from  the  dis- 
tant province  of  Guzarat  were  encamp- 

-  ed  there  when  Dr.  Tennant  wrote :  they 
were  the  retinue  of  a  widow,  who  had 
uavelled  thus  far  with  the  bones  of  her 


husband,  to  immerse,  them  at  th6  point  rf 
junction  of  the  two  holy  streams. 

"  Some  of  these  Tictims  of  saperstition  an- 
nually drown  themselves  at  the  junction  of 
the  streams ;  and  this  being  the  nM>st  aocepi- 
able  of  all  offcrines,  it  is  performed  with 
much  solemnity.  The  oerson  who  thos  on- 
dertakes  a  joamey  to  tne  mansion  of  Uiss, 
must  present  a  larger  sum  to  theprtcsts  than 
the  common  herd  of  pilgrims.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  victim  sinks  is  re«urded  a&  a 
token  of  his  favourable  acceptance  by  the  ^ati 
of  the  river.  To  secure  the  gA>od  indinatKm 
of  the  deity«  they  carry  out  the  devoted  per- 
son to  the  middle  of  tlie  stream,  aftci  having 
fastened  pots  of  earth  to  Iris  feet. 

^*  The  surrounding  multitude  on  the  banks 
are  devoutly  contemplating  the  cercmoDy^and 
applauding  the  constancy  of  the  victim ;  who, 
am  mated  by  their  admiration,  and  the  strength 
of  his  own  faith,  keeps  a  steady  and  resolute 
countenance,  till  he  arrives  at  the  spot,  when 
he  springs  from  the  boat,  and  is  instamly 
swallowed  up  amidst  uni\'er8al  acclamauorTS. 
Five  or  tix  diflerent  persoas,  of  either  ses, 
have,  since  our  anivai,  in  defiance  of  natoie. 
thus  ^boldly  snatched  the  crown  of  mafftyr^ 
dom." 

Yet,  though  this  city  be  the  object  cf 
pilgrimage,  it  exhibits  that  picttire  of 
poverty,  ruin,  and  desolation*  which, 
says  the  autlior,  they  only  can  form  an 
idea  of  who  have  visited  the  towns  of 
India.  It  covers  a  space  of  five  miles; 
yet  the  inhabitants  are  computed  at  only 
sixteen  thousand.  The  houses,  as  indeed 
is  generally  the  case  throughout  India, 
arc  built  of  clay; — the  common  soil,  dug 
from  the  spot,  and  wrought  up  into  a 
coarse  kind  of  mortsir  by  beine  mixed 
with  mortar  and  brick-dust.  Thus  tbc 
Hindoo  builds  his  humble  dwelling  with 
tlie  same  materials,  and  after  the  same 
manner,  as  the  swallow ;  the  only  dif- 
fcrence  seems  to  Jbe,  that  the  latter  has  a 
claim  to  greater  Antiquity,  and  a  greater 
shew  of  originality,  the  Hindoo  bdug 
evidently  the  copyist. 

In  this  province  superstition  supplies 
the  defect  of  laW. 

*'— A  person  who  has  a  debt  owing  Vtau 
which  he  wants  influence  or  money  to  rectn 
▼er  bjr  a  judicial  sentence,  apfdies  to  Isis 
i)rahmtn,  who  places  himself  directly  befert 
the  door 'of  the  debtor,  where  he  rcmaiiu  ^v 
and  nisht  without  eating  till  the  claim  isdu- 
charged.  In  the  mean  time  no  provisio&s 
fire,  or  water,  can  be  introduced  into  ri.c 
house,  which  is  thus  beset  by  a  brafamin. 
Should  the  debtor  prove  refractory  till  ttv 
brahmin  died,  n6thin^  on  earth  ean  icdcrra 
his  family  from  the.  ti^ony  thus  incum^ 
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shed,  or  veiandah,  on  the  side  of  the  street ; 
the  airiness  of  the  place  must  render  it  cool 

and  healthy.  Each  boy  is  provided  with  a 
black  board  of  \voud»  something  like  a  slate, 
upon  which  he  writes  the  letters  with  a  |)en-i 
cil  of  chalk.  While  he  learns  to  write  the 
characters,  he  at  the  same  time  acquires  their 
names,  and  the  power  of  each  when  joined  ti^ 
a  syllable.  Words  and  sentences  are  next 
Ic^irned  ;  and  thus  reading;  and  writing  are  ai* 
tained  by  one  and  the  saiue  labour.  I  anx 
told  that  tiiese  useful  branches  arc  learned 
very  soon,  and  by  as  great  a  number  of  the 
coLumoo  people  as  in  o\ost  countries  in  Eu- 
rope.'* 

At  Benares  the  boys  are  coUected  upon 
a  smooth  flat  of  sand,  in  which  they  trace 
the  letters  with  the  finger,  or  with  a  small 
reed.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  me- 
thods of  economical  instruction  should 
both  have  been  invented  in  England  by 
Joseph  Lancaster,  whose  useful  labours 
we  noticed  with  due  honour  in  our  last 
year's  volume. 

The  town  of  Viziergunge  affords  an- 
other dreadful  specimen  of  native  govern- 
ipenjc. 

*' — ^The  gates  are  standing  perfectly  entire, 
and  are  almost  the  only  vestiges  reniaming  by 
which  a  traveller  can  discover  that  a  town 
had  ever  stood  there  ;  yet  the  place  was  i>er- 
fectly  entire  about  twenty  years  ago.  Tho 
cause  of  its  destruction  is  said  to  have  been 
the  refusal  of  the  ciitwal  to  deliver  up  somo 
thi^-vcs  who  had  niolesied  passengers  going 
through  it.  On  being  threatened  with  tbo 
nawab's  vengeance,  it,  unluckily  for  the 
town,  hap|)ened  that  some  persons  were  again 
robbed  there  that  bame  day.  Ori  the  next, 
three  battalions  were  ordered  to  ransack  the 
town,  and  destroy  the  inhabitants  ;  an  order 
which  they  obeyed  with  such  fatal  ex:.ciness, 
tliat  not  a'  single  hut  nor  inhabitar.t  was  lefl 
within  the  walls.  The  distance  between  the 
two  gates  is  more  than  a  mile,  and  that  con- 
stitutes the  length  of  the  principal  street.  The 
rows  of  trees  on  each  side  are  ^till  standing, 
having  escaped  the  flames  by  which  the 
houses  were  ueslroyed." 

Lucknow  is  the  last  place  described,  a 
capital  which  is  said  to  contain  half  a 
mulion  of  inhabitants.  **  Happenine  to 
enter  at  the  west  end,  says  the  autnor, 

•  This  word  signifies  iofast ;  but  that  phrase  does  not  cxpcss  the  whqh  of  the  idea. 
.  t  Thi^  mode  of  execution  was  formerly  used  with  more  cruelty,  according  to  Dr.  Fryer. 
From  the  plains  of  Dedumbah  to  Labor,  says  this  old  traveller,  both  in  the  hiirhways  and 
on  the  high  mountains,  were  frequent  monuments  of  thieves,  immured  in  terror  of  others 
who  raight  cominit  the  like  offence,  they  having  literally  a  stone  doublet,  whereas  we  say 
WietaphoricalW  when  any  one  Is  in  prison,  he  has  a  stone  doublet  on  :  for  these  are  plastered 
up  in  a  round  stone  tomb,  all  but  tlieir  heads,  which  arc  left  out,  not  out  of  kindness,  but  to 
expose  them  to  the  injury  j  f  the  weather,  and  assaults  of  birds  of  prey,  who  wreak  their 
rapine  with  as  little  remorse  as  they  did  dcTOur  their  fellow  subjects.  ^^  ^ 


The  siretigth  of  prejudice,  or  the  cravings  of 
hunger,  generally  induce  the  debtor  to  satisfy 
the  demand,  without  incurring  the  dreadful 
sentence  of  disgrace  in  this  lite,  and  mibery 
in  the  next. 

"  The  British  government,  which  promises 
to  hear  and  determine  all  disputes,  has  in 
some  desree  superseded  this  singular  mode  of 
prosecution :  but  in  the  vizier's  country, 
where  I  now  write,  the  expedient  is  still  ne- 
cessary, and  is  sometimes  put  in  practice,  aU 
though  even  there  the  brahminical  rigour  of 
discipline  is  somewhat  abated.  A  Hindoo  of 
considerable  rank  has  assured  me,  that,  in 
former  times,  not  only  the  litigants,  but  the 
whole  village,  fasted  so  long  as  the  brahmm 
performed  dh*urnah  *  before  any  house  be* 
longing  to  it.** 

'  The  army  advanced  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Delhi.  The  ruins  of  Kanouge 
are  desci^bed  as  perhaps  the  most  exten- 
sive in  the  world  :  for  many  miles  before 
you  reach  the  present  town  the  soil  con- 
sists of  brickdust  and  rubbish,  walls  and 
broken  gate-ways  standing  here  and 
there.  The  greater  part  of  the  standing 
buildings  are  ruinous  and  desolate ;  the 
few  poor  inhabitants  dwell  in  mud  huts, 
buttressed  up  against  the  old  walls: 
whole  mountains  of  ruins  rise  in  everv 
direction,  upon  a  space  of  ground  much 
larger  than  the  site  of  London.  This 
whole  coimtry,  indeed,  exhibits  miserable 
proofs  of  the  incapacity  and  wicked- 
ness of  its  rulers ;  the  peasantry  are  so 
grievously  oppressed*  that  they  tnke  to 
robbery  for  subsistence,  and,  having 
once  commenced  the  desperate  trade, 
they  are  irreclaimable.  An  hundred 
thousand  were  once  massacred  in  the 
hope  of  rooting  them  out ;  but  they  who 
escaped  of  course  continued  the  trade, 
4nd  transmitted  it  to  their  children  as  a 
duty  of  vindictive  justice. 

In  Rohilcund  Dr.  Tennant  saw  two 

moaiiments  of  orient:^  punishment 

small  bricked  buildings,  in  which  the 
criminal  had  been  walled  up  alive. f 
Here  also  our  aiuhor  saw  a  good  mode 
of  teaching  children  to  write  and  spell 
by  one  process. 

"  The  boys  are  assembled  in  a  kind  of  open 
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which  contains  the  poor  mechanics  and 
labourers  of  every  sort,  I  never  witnessed 
so  many  varied  forms  of  wretchedness, 
filth,  and  vice,  The  streets  are  sunk  ten 
or  twelve  feet  in  the  middle,  either  from 
clearing,  or  by  the  blowing  away  of  dust 
when  dry  ;  and  they  are  so  narrow,  that 
two  hackaries  cannot  pass,  nor  indeed 


any  carriage.  That  which  leads  to  ihe 
palace  is  more  than  Rve  miles  in  length, 
and  for  more  than  half  of  it  the  passen- 
gers must  wade  this  mire."  Here  V>t. 
Tennant  concludes  his  volumes.  These 
travels  are  so  much  the  most  interesting 
part,  that  we  cannot  but  wish  tliey  had 
occupied  a  larger  portion. 


Art.  VIII.   Essays  Uurary^  polUicaU  and ecbnomkaL     By  John  Gaiidiker»  M.  D. 

Svo.  2  Vols.    pp.  1200. 


THE  speculative  writer  is  of  all  others 
the  most  open  to  criticism.  From  the 
historian  and  the  traveller  we  are  all 
willing  tolearri  ;  and  the  poet,  if  he  in- 
deed  deserves  tlie  name,  usually  finds 
his  reader  disposed  to  be  interested  ;  but 
when  an  author  delivers  his  opinions  to 
the  world,  every  individual  who  takes 
np  the  book  has  hts  opinions  also,  and  if 
they  do  not  coincide  with  the  printed 
page,  is  ready  to  combat  him  in  all  his 
positions.  Such  writers  find  a  critic  in 
every  reader,  and  a  competent  judge  in 
every  man  of  good  understanding. 

It  argues  no  common  talents,  or  no 
common  confidence,  to  come  before  the 
public  with  two  large  volumes  of  essays, 
literary,  political,  and  economical.  Li- 
terature, and  politics,  and  statistics,  how- 
ever closely  connected  in  the  general  sys- 
tem, are  in  themselves  so  widely  differ- 
ent, that  he  who  ezcel^^in  one  branch,  has 
rarely  attained  to  any  eminence  in  ano- 
ther ;  nor  does  there  seem  any  thing  in 
the  study  of  medicine,  which  we  must 
needs  conclude  has  been  the  principal 
study  of  a  physician,  to  qualify  the  es- 
'sayist  for  either,  much  less  for  all  the 
three.  But  let  us  not  anticipate  censure. 

Dr.  Gardiner  begins  wiih  conjectures 
on  the  ©rigia  of  language. 

"  Par.  I.  The  origin  of  lanRiiage  is  a  sub- 
joctofsuch  curious  speculation,  that  I  can 
scarcely  conceive  that  it  ever  escajfcd  altoge- 
ther the  serious  consideration  of  any  man 
of  capacity  and  reflection.  Before  I  read 
any  author  on  the  origin  of  lan|ruage,  it  was 
with  mc  a  subject  of  contempUtion,  and 
which  uiTorded  an  agreeable  amusement;  but 
I  never  did  suppose  die  great  diiliculty  and 
immense  length  of  time  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  speech,  which  those  men  have 
•uggested.  Some  have  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  allese  the  invention  of  language  to  be  be- 
yond the  powers  of  man,  and  have  gives  it 
of  course  a  divine  origin.  From  a  similar 
way  of  reasoning,  the  astonishing  invention 
of  men  in  mechanics,  navigation,  &c.  might 
be  ascribed  to  the  same  source.    But  there 


is  no  necessity  for  such  a  supposition,  see- 
ing that  the  Author  of  Xntnre  has  been  more 
benevolent  than  we  could  infer  from  such  an 
hypothesis,  by  his  emIovvinK  man  with  such 
a  hii!;h  degree  of  intellect  aj»  to  enable  him  not 
only  to  invent  language,  but  to  accomplUh 
such  things  as  in  former  acres  would  nave 
been  thought  impossible.  Besides,  e\erj*  thing 
that  comes  directly  from  God,  is  known  to 
be  perfect ;  but  the  works  of  men  are  imper- 
fect, as  has  always  been  th^  case  with  Un- 
^uan;e4  even  themost  complete  that  ever  ro- 
uted. As  the  power  of  forming  a  language, 
and  of  easily  attaining  such  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition, arises  from  the  exercise  of  those  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  conferred  on  man  bv  the 
Creator,  and  which  it>nders  him  supenor  to 
all  other  terrestrial  beings  ;  so,  in  this  view, 
and  in  no  other,  language  may  be  said  to 
have  a  divine  origin." 

It  is  altogether  unnecessary  to  point 
out  the  inaccuracy  of  language,  and  the 
loose  connection  of  disjointed  sente:ices, 
which  tliis  section  exhibits.  The  reader 
wtll  at  once  perceive  how  impossible  it 
is  that  a  man  who  writes  witn  so  iitde 
precision  of  words  or  catenation  of 
thought,  should  reason  closely  or  conti- 
nuously. To  follow  all  the  reelings  of 
his  path  would  be  impossible-;  we  see  in- 
deed where  he  gets,  but  know  not  how 
he  gets  there.  His  course  is  as  fickle  as 
the  flight  of  a  butterfly,  or  th^  dance  of 
the  marsh -fire. 

He  argues,  or  rather  asserts,  that  nei- 
ther the  Hebrew,  according  to  a  very 
common  opinion,  nor  the  Teutonic,  as 
Goropius  would  fain  prove*  can  be  con* 
sidered  as  the  parent  Ian prnage ;  and  that 
neither  the  Gothic,  Celtic,  Gretlprluh 
tin  tongues  were  ever  universal.  They 
differ,  he  says,  essentially  from  the  Chi- 
nese, the  Maii-y,  the  Caribhee^  and  the  se- 
veral languages  of  the  American  Indians; 
and  besides  these  languages,  those  of 
some  of  the  tribes  of  negroes  in  Africa* 
of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Holland,  On- 
heite,  and  other  islands  of  the  SonA  Sett 
show  not,  from  the  most  accurate  obser* 
rations  6f  voyagers  and  traveller^  the 
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smallest  affinity  to  tKe  Hebrew,  or  the 
other  ancient  languages  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  Did  it  never  occur  to  Dr.  Gar- 
diner to  ask  the  question  whether  the 
travellers  in  Negroland  or  New  Holland 
were  erudite  enough  to  form  an  opinion 
upon  the  subject  ?  or-  does  he  think  that 
the  scanty  vocabularies  which  those  tra- 
vellers have  picked  up,  and  which  must  be 
eked  out  with  signs  to  establish  the  sim- 
plest barter,  ax-e  sufficient  for  the  foun- 
dation of  a  system  ?  The  single  fact 
which  appears  to  establish  his  opinion  is 
indeed  furnished  by  the  savages  of  New 
Holland,  but  that  fact  he  has  over- 
looked; 

He  proceeds  to  trace  tlie  origin  and 
growth  of  speech. 

*'  6.  Let  us  suppose  two  pjersons,  male 
and  femalci  just  brought  into  existence,  with- 
out language,  but  with  the  requisite  quallfi- 
caiions  for  the  formation  of  speech,  viz. — ca- 
pacity, the  exercise  of  their  external  senses, 
and  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  with  the 
organs  of  speech  ;  left,  however,  in  other 
rps])ects,  to  their  natural  sagacity  to  provide 
for  their  preservation  and  the  formation  of  ;• 
language.  In  such  an  imperfect  stnte  of  the 
mind,  we  must  suppose  their  capaciiics  to 
im])rore  slowly,  from  the  impression  of  ex- 
ternal objects  on  their  organs  of  sense,  by 
which  the  mind  is  stowed  with  ideas  f(»r  the 
exertion  of  its  powers.  Then  the  exercise  of 
the  memory,  the  comparing  of  ideas,  ac- 
cfuiring  new  ones,  and  reHecting  on  their 
knowledge,  would  all  tend  to  enlarge  their 
minds,  and  to  give  strength  and  accuracy  to 
their  facultv  of  reasoning.  Among  the  first 
exertions  otthe  mind  is  an  instinctive  desire 
of  expressing  .  our  thoughts  by  ariiciilate 
sounds,  which  is  natural  to  man  ;  hut  the 
practice  of  it  is  an  art.  and  the  words  com- 
prehending the  several  parts  of  speech  are  ar« 
bitrary,  from  which  have  arisen  the  various 
Iflngmiges  in  different  prts  of  the  world. 
But  the  advancement  in  language  must  be 
sluw,  es{)ecially  if  we  restrict  the  society  to 
two  persons,  though  it  would  be  soon  suRi- 
cient  to  express  their  ideas  and  their  wants, 
which  in  such  a  state  must  be  few  ^  for  1  have 
no  difticulty  in  supposing  men,  soon  after 
their  creation,  to  be  extremely  solicitous  to 
form  and  acquire  language,  for  communicat- 
ing their  thoughts." 

>  words  would  be  daily  invented  and 


adopted  to  express  new  objects,  thoughts,  af- 
fections of  the  mind,  wants,  and  desires,  till  a 
langua^  was  formed,  imperfect  indeed  for 
iome  time,  but  intelligible,  and  always  in  a 
state  of  improvement.  Some  consfderable 
time  would  be  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  the  declension  of  nouns ;  and  they  would 
probably  undergo,  from  time  to  time,  many 
altentions,  before  their  preciie  form  came. 


by  general  concent,  to  be  fixed  in  the  lan- 
guage. The  formation  of  the  plural  number 
from  the  sin.i^ular,  by  an  alieraiiou  in  the  ter- 
mination of  me  noun,  would  be  easy  ;  but  the 
formation  of  the  cases,  whether  by' inflection 
or  by  pie, positions,  sometimes  called  articles, 
would  be  dirticult.  The  qualities  of  persons, 
and  of  things,  would  naturally  suggest  ad- 
jeciivt^s  ;  and  pronouns,  which  give  an  ele- 
gnncc  to  language,  would  soon  be  invented. 
The  sexes  of  animals  would  naturally  sug- 
gest a  distinction  by  genders  ;  and  what  could 
not  be  brought  under  the  denomination  of 
masculine  or  feminine,  would  fail  to  be  of 
the  neuter  gender.  But  so  nice  a  distinction 
of  genders,  in  things  inanimate,  «i$  is  to  be 
found  in  the  polished  tongues  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  we  are  not  to  suppose  would  take 
place  in  rude  languages.  It  is  needless  to 
mention  adverbs,  or  such  panicles  as,  for  the 
sake  of  distinctness  and  elegance^  are  gradu- 
ally brought  into  every  language,  because  I 
cannot  suppose  much  genius  required  for  their 
invention.  In  the  first  formation  ofalansuagCy 
the  most  dilBcult  part  of  speech  would  be  ilie 
verb.  Obser\  ing,  however,  that  time  was  a 
necessary  adjunct  of  all  action,  this  would 
naturally  lead  ihem  to  exjiress  the  time  of  the 
aciion,  cither  by  a  variation  of  the  termina- 
tion, or  by  some  word  expressive  of  the  time, 
by  which  their  several  moods  and  tenses 
would  be  formeit.  The  passive  voice  with 
the  auviiiary  verb,  so  useful  in  all  languages, 
would  likewise  be  an  arduous  task ;  but 
time,  the  conqueror  of  all  difhcultiesi  would 
accomplish  their  formation. 

"14.  From  what  has  been  sugcested, 
it  will  be  readily  perceived,  that  the  se- 
veral parts  of  speech  would  be  gradually 
brou;;ht  into  nse^  but  from  the  penury  of 
words,  and  some  ungrammatical  expressions, 
the  language  would  be  to  us  rude,  harsh,  and 
disagrecabk.  In  such  a  state,  it  might  re- 
maiu  for  several  a^cs,  with  very  little  altera- 
tion ;  for  it  being  intellii^ible,  spoken  fluent- 
ly, and  answering  all  the  purposes  of  lan- 
guage, 10  tribes  or  nations  in  tneir  primitive 
sUue,  there  would  be  no  improvement  of  it 
till  excited  by  some  necessary  alteration  in 
their  government  or  mode  of  living.  A  pro- 
priety of  expr&tsion  prefcroble  to  what  was  in 
common  use,  wouUl  from  time  to  time  occur 
to  men  of  capacity  and  discernment,  which 
must  be  considered  as  the  dawn  of  the  inven« 
tion  of  those  natural  grammar  rules,  of  which 
every  man  is  more  or  less  capable.  By  an  ac- 
cumulation of  these  rules,  long  before  the 
invention  of  writing,  a  grammar  for  speech 
would  gradually  creep  into  the  constitution 
of  every  language,  which  in  succtcdinu  ages, 
would  he  improved  by  a  correction  of  the  old, 
and  an  addition  of  new  rules  till  the  language 
became  stationary.  From  the  musical  car  of 
man,  which  he  possesses  in  so  eminent  a  de- 

Srcc,  harsh  words  would  become  obsolete, 
le  gaping  of  vowels  at  the  termination  of 
one  word  and  the  beginning  of  another,  avoid- 
ed, and  a  musical  arrangement  u^  pronuii^ 
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ciation  of  th^  langoage  would  be  sometimes 
studied  ** 

^11  this  U  as  completely  romance  as 
the  Arabian  exemplification  of  such  a 
system  in  the  tale  of  Hac  Ebn  Yokdan, 
the  self-taught.  In  fact,  all  specula- 
tions upon  language,  till  we  have  more 
documents  to  reason  from,  must  be  nu- 
gatory. 

The  second  part  of  this  essay  deduces, 
9S  a  legitimate  consequence  from  the  first, 
that  there  are  different  races  of  mankind ; 
but  here  he  finds  it  necessary  to  remove 
a  scriptural  objection. 

'*  It  affords  mca  most  singular  satisfaction, 
that  what  I  have  said  on  the  difTcrenl  genera- 
tions of  men,  militates  not,  in  the  smallest  de- 
mree,  against  the  history  etven  us  by  Moses  of 
the  progeny  of  Adam  and  Eve,  from 'whom  the 
Hebrews  appear  to  have  sprung.  1  know  it  is 
the  general  opinion,  that  Adam  and  Eve 
were  the  first  iiarents  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth.  Tnat  they  were  the  first  progeni- 
tors of  the  Jewish  race,  appears  from  their 
history  given  us  by  Moses ;  but  he  no 
where  says,  that  the  gentiles,  cotemporary 
with  the  family  of  Adam,  were  also  descend- 
ed from  him.  They  appear  to  have  been  the 
aborigines  of  the  country,  of  whose  origin 
Moses  is  silent,  though  they  were  extremely 
numerous  at  the  death  of  Ahel,  in  several 
provinces  of  the  east.  Were  we  to  adopt  the 
opinion,  that  all  mankind  descended  from 
Adam,  then,  according  to  the  account  given 
us  by  Moses,  we  must  believe  there  were 
none  of  the  human  race  ative  when  Seth  was 
bom,  except  Adam,  Eve,  and  Cain ;  for  Abel 
left  no  issue.  But  when  Cain  was  punished 
for  the  murder  of  his  brother,  and  oanished 
to  the  laud  of  Nod,  God  put  a  mark  on  him, 
lest  any  should  sla^r  him  ;  and  when  ar- 
rived at  the  term  of  his  banishment,  he  took 
a  wife,  built  a  city,  and  named  it  after  his 
first  born,  Enoch.  But,  on  the  supposition, 
that  none  were  in  that  country  except  Cain, 
who  were  to  slay  him  ?  It  would  be  equally 
inconsistent  to  suppose,  that  Cain  built  a 
city  without  considerable  assistance,  or  that 
it  would  remain  without  inliabitants.  These 
must  have  l)ecn  the  gentiles,  from  whom  Cain 
had  taken  his  wife  ;  for  Eve  had  no  daugh- 
ter till  after  the  birth  ot  Seth.  His  distin- 
guishing the  city  by  a  name,  presupposes 
there  were  cities  of  other  names  in  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as  his  ^oing  to  the  land  of  Nod, 
shows  there  were  distinct  regions  and  nations 
at  that  time/' 

This  is  a  fair  argument  j  but  since  Dr. 
Gardiner  has  ventured  to  meet  the  sub- 
ject  upon  scriptural  ground,  there  re- 
mains a  weightier  objection  from  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin.  If  Adam  were 
the  father  only  of  a  particular  branqb. 


on  that  branch  only  could  this  poBuh* 

ment  be  entailed.  In  Adam  all  die,  says 
the  apostle.  Dr.  Gardiner  should  have* 
removed  thismountain,  or  profes^d  him- 
self a  pelagian.  In  this  part  of  the  essay 
tl)ere  is  a  great  deal  about  the  early  com- 
merce of  the  east,  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  subject :  the  systematic  ai^d 
wilful  misrepresentations  of  Robertson, 
are  unscrupulously  ado|)ted  without  cxa- 
mination,  and  the  anatomicitl  facts  which 
make  the  most  strongly  for  the  authcr*s 
opmion,  and  with  which,  as  a  medical 
man,  he  ought  to  be  most  conversant, 
are  not  adduced^ 

The  next  essay*  on  the  formation  of 
the  minds  of  children  previous  to  a  lice- 
rary  education,  may  be  sufficiently  cha- 
racterized by  copying  a  few  of  the  heads 
of  its  sections. — *<  Education  should  be 
suited  to  the  rank  and  capacity  of  the 
pupil.— Virtuous  habits  inestimable.— 
The  evil  consequences  of  bad  examples 
to  children. — Religion  and  good  morals 
inseparable. — The  natural  cnielty  d 
children  to  be  corrected. — ^The  varioos 
passions  moderately  exercised,  of  use ; 
immoderately  exerted,  destructive  of 
happiness. — ^Envy,  malice,  covetousDCss, 
and  such  base  qualities  of  the  mind,  cor- 
rupt the  human  heart,"  &c.  &c.  Such 
truisms  as  school-boys  fill  their  them-js 
with.  The  sections  on  the  health  aiid 
management  of  infants  are  the  only  par. 
of  this  dissertation  which  can  be  of  ahj 
possible  utility ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  pro* 
bable  that  persons  who  can  need  such  ad- 
vice, should  be  the  readers  of  such  works 
as  the  present.  Among  essays  literary, 
political,  and  economical,  who  would  ex- 
pect to  find  directions  for  the  nursery? 

The  fourth  essay  .bears  this  important 
title  :  **0n  the  principal  Causes  ihaipr*'- 
mote  or  retard  Population ;  being  the 
Circumstances  from  which  the  precbe 
Degree  of  Power  in  every  State  may  be 
estimated. " .  Its  first  section  attempts  to 
demonstrate  that  the  quantity  of  pror- 
sions,  of  labour,  and  the  degree  of  Irce- 
dom  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants*  reguUte 
the  population  of  every  country.  The 
example  of  China  might  have  shown  the 
author  that  freedom  has  no  immediate 
effect  upon  population.  Wherever  the 
animal  can  feed  he  will  multiply.  In  the 
next  division,  upon  the  national  det):t 
and  its  effects  on  commerce,  it  i$  w* 
easy  *  to  discover  what  Dr.  Gardiutr 
wishes  to  esubli^.  He  abases  in  t^ 
obsolete  jargon  of  the  anti-jacohiss 
thojie  persons^wbo  ha^  reprcscatcd  ^ 
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racrcase  of  thii  debt  as  ruinous  to  the 
tountrj,  and  yet  he  himself  asserts,  that 
if  some  adequate  means  are  Hot  applied 
to  prevent  any  considerable  addition,  it 
must  altimateiy  ruin  us.     The  progres- 
sive improvement  of  agriculture  is  then 
considered,  and  the  means  of  its  increase 
to  answer  the  rising  demands  of  the  pub- 
lic.   Here  we  are  told  that  all  th'uigs 
necessanly  grow  dearer  as  we  become 
more  prosoerous,  and  that  the  waste 
lands  ought  to  be  cultivated.     Entails 
are  next  represented  as    an    idle   sa- 
crifice  of  general  good  to  individual 
vanity,  anci   the  total  abolition  ofthir- 
hge   recommended.      The  advantages 
of  a  free  and  unlimited  commerce   in 
^ain  are  stated,  and  the  bounty  on  ex- 
portation condemned.    The  next  section 
relates  to  the  distilleries',  and  assures  us 
rhat  thdf  Scotch  became  democratic  in 
:onseqaence  of  thecbeapness  of  whiskey. 
Dh  that  poor  Burns  were  living  to  have 
commenced  in  song  upon  such  a  text ! 
Fhe  eondusibn  is  thatparliiament  should 
brm  some  plan  in  its  wisdom  which 
wght  increase  the  sale  of  malt  liquors, 
nd  lessen  tie  consumptloii  of  nialt  spl- 
its, with  as  little  detriment  to  the  pub- 
ic revenue  as  possible.     A  long  section 
3II0WS  on  the  propriety  of  commuting 
le  tithes,  in  which  the  author,  vacillaN 
ig  as  usual  between  a  vague  fear  of  the 
llumin^s  and  a  dim  conception  of  some 
ecessary  reforni  ;  between  a  presbyte- 
an  ertvy  of  die  church  of  England,  and 
vapourish  dread  of  French  atheism, 
roposes,  we  do  not  very  well  know  why, 
►  commute  the  tithes  for— he  does  not 
^  well  know  what.    In  the  next  di- 
sion,  on  a  provision  for  the  poor,  an  ac- 
>unt  occurs  of  the  Bluegowns,  or  Royaf 
^iety  9f  Scotch  MemJicanfs,  whfch,  with  the 
ithors  coitiment,  deserves   to   be  ex- 
acted. 

"  I  ahi  even  such  a  sceptic,  as  to  disap- 
ove  of  the  stippressing  altogether  common 
pstno:,  60  strongly  recommended  by  some 
n  of  con«idcrtbfe  credit  wkb  the  public ; 
I  only  on  account  of  the  imppssibiiitv  of 
•venting  it,  btit  from  a  view  of  lesBcriitig 
'  numbers  of  b^ars  when  restricted  un- 
r  certain  rcgulalions.  In  certain  parishes, 
evv  beggars  may  Be  licensed,  after  their 
'  and  conversution  hfive  undergone  « scru- 
J ,  by  a  committee  of  the  managers  for  the 
)r,  in  which  ought  to  he  the  ministiir  and 
r  or  two  elderb  ofihe  chuTchi  If,  after 
5  examination,  it  shall  be  foond,  thw  the 
•perhat  notbeen^ihyofany  gross' im*- 
rahtv,  a  ba^ge,  with  his  name,  that  of- 
parish,  and  nlimbcf  in  which  he  stands 
the  roll,  engmved  on  it,  should  beKiven 
t*ar.  Hev.  Vol.111. 


him,  to  be  worn  on  some  conspicnous  parf 
of  his  dress,  to  entitle  him  to  the  ailms  of  the 
parish.  No  Such  licensed  besgar,  however, 
should  be  allowed  to  ply  for  alms  out  of  his 
parish;  and,  perhaps,  the  times  of  be^ng 
ought  to  be  restricted  to  two  days  in  the 
week ;  but  if  found  guilty  of  theft,  drunken^ 
ness,  rioting,  or  other  glaring  immoralitieSjj 
should  be  sent  to  bridewell,  and  his  badge 
taken  from  Him. 

"  A  certain  fralcrnity  of  mendicants,  called 
headmen,  from  a  tbsary  they  wore  at  their 
belt,  when  the  roman  catholic  was  the  esta- 
blished religion  of  this  country,  still  subsists 
in  Scotland,  and  is  not  altogether  dissimilar 
from  what  is  here  proposed;  the  licensing 
of  beggars.  This  royal  society  of  mendicants* 
commonly  called  Bluegowns,  from  a  cloak  ot 
that  colour  they  arc  obliged  to  wear^  with  a 
badge  on  the  fight  side  of  the  cloak  before. 
With  the  king's  name,  the  name  of  the  pauper, 
and  nuolber  in  which  he  stands  on  tne  roll, 
engraved  on  it>  was  insiiiuied,  if  I  mistake 
not,  inthe  reign  of  James  the  Fifth,  to  say  ar 
certain  number  of  ave-marias  daily  for  the 
king's  safety.  This  is  a  whimsical  enough 
institution  of  mendicants,  consisting  of  an 
cfqual  number  with  the  years  of  the  king's 
age ;  and  their  small  pension,  or  annual  alms, 
likewise  made  up  of  a  number  of  pense,  cor- 
responding with  the  years  of  the  king,  ^ren 
them  bv  his  alinoner,  on  his  majesty^  birth« 
day.  At  this  time  is  also  delivered  to  each  a 
new  doak,  and  a  slight  refreshment  of  bread 
and'  ale ;  after  which,  a  sermon,  suitable  to, 
their  condition,  is  preached  to  them  in  the 
church  of  the  Cannon -gate. 

*'  Froni  some  legacies,  left  by  the  members* 
of  the  different  incorporated  trades  of  Edin-' 
burgh,  and    particularly  of  Saint  Magda- 
lene's chapel,  to  the  headmen  of  their  respec*. 
tivecoTporaiions,  it  seems  probable,  that  this 
fraternity  of  Bluegowns  consisted  originally, 
of  indigent.    However  this  may  be,  they, 
are  at  present  composed  chiefly  of  common, 
labourers,  who  on  account  of  their  age,  or 
infirmities,  are  unable  to  work  for  their  sus-' 
teriance.    These  painicrs  arc  not  restrict^  to 
ahy  particular  pansh,  but'are  licensed  to  bejf 
through  the  several  coanii<fs  of  Scotlatid  ;' 
the  gown  and  badge  are  testimonials  of  their 
poverty ahd  innocence  5  and  they  beiil^thus. 
warranted  tp  the  public  a>  proper  objects  of 
charity,  few  persons  refuse  tbem  alms,    I. 
have  briefly  run  over  an  i  in  perfect  history  of 
our  beadihcn,   to  shew,  thfit  if  a  few  or  the* 
inriocent  poor,  utinble  to  work,  were,  after  a* 
strict  examination  into  their  character,  li-' 
censed  to  beg,  there  would  be  no  hazard  of 
their  siamng.  Such  a- plan,  I  am  persuaded, 
would  lessen  considerably  the  number  of; 
beggara ;  for  thpac  who  were  licensed  would 
be  obliged  to  keep  within  their  parish ;  and 
if  any  one  ailcmpied  to  beg  without  a  badge, 
they  would  not  certainly  meet  with  the  same 
sympathy  from  thepubiic." 

We  are  no\v  told  that  the  Scotch  me- 
thod of  providing  for  the  poor,  which  it 
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not  explicitly  detailed,  is  a  very  good 
method,  but  that  it  would  not  do  for  the 
poor  of  Soutli  Britain,  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  the  Jtesh  pots  of  England- 
Alas  !  Dr.  Gardiner  knows  little  of  the 
condition  of  the  English  poor,  if  he  talks 
of  their  flesh-pots !  He  proceeds  to  ceri: 
sure  foundling  hospitals;  and  here  are 
subjoined  some  extracts  from  sir  John 
Blaquiere's  report  upon  the  foundling 
hospital  in  Dublin,  the  most  infernal 
account  of  systematized  murder  that  ever 
in  any  age  disgraced  any  country,  civi* 
lized  or  savage.  Within  the  six  years 
preceding  the  reporti  1797)  12,786  ehil- 
drenhadbeen  received,  6f  whom  only' 
135  had  escaped!  Last  follow  some 
conjectures  on  the  population  of  Britain 
at  different  pei-iods,  mm  the  first  inva- 
sion of  Julius  Caesar  to  the  present  time. 
Such  are  the  contents  of  tnis  essay  :  in 
what  manner  they  elucidate  the  circum-. 
stances  from  which  the  precise  degree  of 
power  in  every  sute  may  be  estimated. 
Dr.  Gardiner  perhaps  may  undersund, 
we  most  assuredly  do  not. 


The  second  volume-  commaicts  with 
historical  remarks  and  observations  on 

fovernment,  and  on  the  causes  which 
ave  at  all  tim^s  obstructed  its  advance* 
ment  to  a  free  constitution.  In  this  essay 
the  author  repeats  the  ridiculous  exag- 
geration of  Mr.  Harper,  that  two  millions 
of  unarmed  persons  were  put  to  death  bf 
the  jacobines  in  France  ;  and  he  retails 
the  foolish  stories  of  the  "  learned  and 
ingenious  Professor  Robison,"  whom  he 
might  have  called  ingenuous  as  well  as 
ingenious,  in  memory  of  his  notable  re- 
cantation in  the  newspapers.  The  work 
is  concluded  bv  observations  on  the  prin- 
cipal causes  which  promote  or  retard  die 
advancement  of  literature,  commerce, 
and  the  arts.  Here  we  are  told  that 
mankind,  in  general,  are  naturally  in* 
clined  to  solace  their  hours  of  labour  by 
stngiftg  of  sonnets  I  We  may  be  well  ex- 
cused nrom  any  further  analysis— the 
book  has  been  found  guilty  of  being  good 
fur  nothing  already,  and  it  would  be 
needless  to  proceed  any  ferther  in  the  in- 
dictment. 


Art.  IX.    Literary  Hours  ;  or^  StetebeSf  erttlcal,  narr/idve,  and  poetical.    By  Nathax 
/     Drake,  M.  D.    VoL  IH.  8vp,  pp,  552. 


OF  the  two  former  volumes  of  this 
work,  we  cannot  professionally  take  cog- 
nizance, as  they  were  published  a  consi- 
derable time  before  the  commencement 
of  our  journal ;  we  are  nevertheless  not 
unacquainted  with  their  merits,  and  it 
gives  us  pleasure  to  infer  from  the  ap« 
pearance  of  the  present,  that  the  pubbc 
ttas  justly  appreciated  the  preceding,  and 
encouraged  the  author  to  pursue  his  lu-' 
cubrations,  and  enjoy  witn  greater  ie%t 
his  literary  hours. 

*  The  first  number  in  this  volume  (No. 
XLi.)  professes  to  treat  on  the  limits  of 
imitation  as  applied  to  poetical  expres- 
sion. These  limits  have  never  yet  beeti 
defined,  and  are  probably  indefinite.  Dr. 
t)rake  has  thrown  but  little  light  upon 
the  subject :  many  years  ago  he  publish- 
ed a  volume  of  poems,  and  the  reviewers 
objected  against  the  opening  stanza  of  an 
Ode  to  Laui^  (  an  ode^  by  the  way,  full  of 
tenderness  and  delicacy)  that  in  its  turn 
of  expression  it  bore  too  palpable  a  re- 
semblance  to  the  speech  of  £ve  in  the 
fourth  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  ^  Svreet 
is  the  breath  of  morn,"  kc.  1.  6il,  &c. 
Dr.  Drake  has  now  withdrawn  the  pas- 
sage, and  substituted  anothery  not  infe- 
rior in  poetic  beauty. 


Certain  boundaries,  perhaps,  mieht 
be  chalked  out  beyond  which  imitation 
should  not  be  allowed  ;  but  it  is  obTions 
that  within  those  boundaries  no  Umits 
could  beset  to  the  frequency  of  this  imi- 
tation. A  thought,  a  personification,  a 
simile,  &c.  cannot  well  be  imitated :  it 
maybe  copied  with  or  without  varia- 
tion ;  a  turn  of  expression,  a  singulanty 
of  style,  a  favourite  recarrence  otpauses, 
k,Q,  these  are  within  the  limits  of  imi- 
tation, and  one  poet  has  as  much  right 
as  another  to  adopt  them.  £adi  roust 
judge  for  himself  as  to  the  ri^k  he  runs 
of  losing  ^credit  with  his  readers,  /or  the 
injudicious  selection  of  a  bad  inodel,  or 
of  one  intrinsically  excellently  Imt  which 
from  its  very  excellence  has  already  bees 
so  frequently  imitated  as  to  have  palled 
upon  the  public  ear :  his  judgment,  his 
sl^ll,  and  above  all  his  taste,  are  respoif- 
sible  for  the  efiect.  *  As  to  stf  le  b  ge- 
neral, when  a  perfect  model  is  sdected, 
it  may  be  repeatedly  imitated  vkhoat 
fear  en  producing  satiety :  am^ooe  who 
shall  emulate  the  majesty  of  MyfeMi man 
epic  poem,  the  subject  clJF  mbkdk,  Bke  the 
Paradise  Lost,  is  solemn,  glWM^  ^ 
sacred,  may  rest  assured  tkft  r-"*^*^— 
will  assail  him  with  rery 
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pons.  It  IS  peculiarity  of  style  whicK 
pulls  by  repeated  ixnitation. 

Dr.  Drake  has  selected  two»  we  think 
not  very  happily,  from  among  the  va- 
rious imitations  of  the  speech  of  Eye : 
one  .is*  from  Gr:iy,  who  in  his  Ode  to 
Music  has  these  lines : 

«'  Sweet  is  the  breath  of  vernal  shower. 
The  bee's  coHcctcd  treasure  sweet, 
Sweet  music's  melting  fall,  hut  sweeter  yet 
Tiie  still  small  voice  of  gratitude.'* 

Here  etvds  Gray  ;  but  the  ffculsartty  of 
the  original  consists  not  in  the  mere  re- 
petition of  the  adjective,  but  in  the  re- 
petition also  of  each  successive  image, 
producing  the  effect  of  a  strong  anti- 
thesis. 

**  Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rising 

sweet, 
With  ehaim  of  earliest  birds :  pleasant  the 

sun 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
IJis  orient  beams  on   herb*  tree,  fruit,  and 

flower, 
Gljst'uing  with  dew 

But  neither  breath  of  morn  when  she  as- 

sccnds 
Witli  chdrm  of  earliest  bird,  norrisinj;  sun 
On  this  delightful   land  ;    nor  herb,    fruit, 

fluwer,  glist'ning  with  dew/*  &c.  &c. 

The  passage  from  Hayley's  ode,  in- 
scribed to  Mr.  Howard, 

**  ^weet  is  the  joy  when  science  flin^ 
Her  light  onpnilosophic  thought,"  &c. 

fcas  the  antithesis  of  Milton,  but  its  effect 
is  weakened  by  the  distance  of  the  in- 
terval between  the  recurrence  of  the 
(/pages  :  the  passage  is  diffuse,  laboured,, 
pregnant  with  conceit,  and  consequently 
alto^ther  destitute  of  that  simplicity 
which  is  an  essential  constituent  of  the 
pathetic.  We  differ,  ioto  talOf  from  Dr. 
Drake  in  our  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the 
pa^sag^e. 

In  the  lines  alluded  to,  Milton  himself 
i s  supposed  to  have  imitated  Theocritus : 

*/i^v  S«  ri  ^1^1  mofi*  iimf  fin  al^ftonotrut,  && 

But  on  a  comparison  of  the  two  pas- 
sages it  will  be  found  that  the  peculiarity 
'which  yre  have  remarked  is  Milton's 
ov^ti  z  tlie  Sicilian  shepherd  has  merely 
the  repetitiunoftheadjective,  which  pro- 
duces  ^  Tery  pleasing  effect,  and  which 


probably  otir  poet  hitd  in  vieW.  The 
antithesis  however,  from  a  recurrence  of 
the  successive  images,  might  have  been 
suggested  by  a  dinerent  passage  io^tlje 
same  Idylli  where,  as  Eve  complains  that 
in  the  absence  of  Adam  nature  has  no 
charms,  no  beauties,  so  the  shepherd 
Menalcas  complains  of  universal  aridity 
in  the  absence  of  his  love  : 

Uttrrrn.  m^,  vorrS  l\  yo^Oi,9wn«  Si  ^^Awrrot 
Ov^mrm.  vXio^itfiv.  nau  'fat  vii  r^ptlat. 

To  this  Daphnis  replies, 

EvO'  o  JMrXof  MjX«y  0«iy«  ««tf <V  «  ^  av  «tf  i^^n, 
X«  rof  ^  f^wntu^  x  ^  ^*'  avhrt^u 

£iS.4i.4U  &c. 

The  three  next  numbers  treat  t>n  the 
life,  writings,  and  genius  of  Robert  Her- 
rick,  a  poet  of  the  early  part  of  the  se- 
venteenth century,  the  contemporary  and 
friend  of  Jonson^  Denham,  Cotton, 
Henry  Lawes,  John  Selden,  5cc.  The 
poetry  of  Herrick  is  scarcely  known 
among  us,  although  Dr.  Drake  doe« 
not  hesitate  to  rank  him  not  only, 
higher  than  Waller,  who  is  indebted  to 
the  sweetness  and  melody  of  his  versifi-; 
cation  alone  for  the  estimation  iii  which 
he  i^held,  but  even  to  Carew,  who,  as 
Mr.  Headley  has  observed,  has  all  the 
ease  without  the  pedanuy .  of  Waller. 
Dr.  Drake  has  accounted,  plausibly 
enough,  for  the  neglect  into  which  the« 
poetry  of  Herrick  has  fallen:  Herrick 
publislied  every  thing  he  wrote,  diere« 
tore  all  must  sink  or  all  must  swim,  and' 
it  often  happens  in  the  physical  world 
that  both  are  lost  in  the  vain  endeavour 
of  one  man  to  save  another  from  drown* 
ing. 

l)r.  Drake  arranges  the  specimens 
which  he  has  brought  forward  of  Her- 
rick's  poetry,  und^r  the  heads  of  ama- 
tory, anacreontic  horattan,  moral,  and 
descriptive.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  **  his 
amatory  poems  unite  the  playful  gaiety 
of  Anacreon,  with  the  tender  sweetness 
of  Catullus;"  and  that  there  is  a  vein 
also  of  .ich  description  in  the  poetry  of 
Herrick,  undUcgverable  in  the  produc- 
tions of  Carew  or  Waller.  Among  the 
specimens  i^roducedy  those  in  the  amii- 
tory  and  iQ^i'al  stvle  strike  us  as  being 
superior  tS  the  others.  We  cannot  re- 
sist the  tempuuion  to  transcribe  the  fol- 
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lowing  T^ry  delicate  tfvjsioik  of  hismofal 


**  Rir  pledges  of  a  fruUfal  trccr 

mycfoyefoUsofast?' 

Yquc  date  i«  not  so  past. 

But  you  may  Slav  yet  here  awhile^ 

To  y tt4*»  and  gently  smile  y 

And  goat  ioftt. 

♦*  What,  wc«  ye  bom  to  be 
An  how  of  halfs  ddigh*  ? 
And  BO  to  bid  good-night  ^ 
Tvfas  pity  nature  brought  ye  forthf 
Merely  to  shew  your  wopih> 
And  k>ae  you  qutte; 
•«  But  von  are  loVely  kavesp,  where  we 
Riav  read  how  soon  things  Have 
Their  end*  tbo'  ne'er  so  brave : 
Andaiter  they  have  shown  tb^w  pride. 
Like,  you  awhij<  :  they  glide  . 
lofito  the  «rave." 


The  **  Captured  Bee'*  b  trtfly  anacrc-. 
ontic,  'and  some  of  the  descriptire  pieces 
deserve  to  be  more  known.  Indeed  vre 
ftel  obliged  to  Dr.  Drake  for  having 
Woughtmto  notice  a  poet,  vhose  merits 
have  been  inadequately  appreciated. 
May  we  recommend  him  to  make  a  se* 
tection  from  thfe  Hesperides  and  Noble 
Nombers  >  Dr*  Drake's  taste  and  criti- 
cal  acuawtt  qtwlify  him  for  the  grateful 
task. 

Hiethree  next  numbers  are  employed 
in  the  narration  of  a  gothic  tale,  "  Sir 
Edgar  V**  it  displays  a  rich,  luxuriant 
imagination,   and  a  powerful  command 
oflaMUage*   D«t  surely  the  stoiy  would 
havenad  a  mu^k  higher  etfect,  had  Dr. 
Brake  thrown  an  air  of  antiquity  over 
tlie  style,  as  Mr.  Southey  has  done  m 
Ins    translation  of  Amadis  de   Gaul? 
The  decorations  aaid  refinements  of  mo- 
dem compositron  art  inappropriate  to  a 
tale  of  chivalry  of  the  t&irteentn  century, 
Sa  the  light  and  elegant  embellishments 
of  modem  architecture  would  be  Vncon- 
gmously  attached  to  a  gothic  edifice. 
Much  of  the  gloom  and  solemnity  of  a 
cloister  is  prodaced  by  the  •*  dim  relfgi- 
ous  light,'*  let  through  the  dense  and 
opaque  colouring  of  the  painted  win- 
dows :  antiquated  phraseology  is  capa- 
ble of-  producing  4in  analogous  effect  in 
composition,  and,  in  the  present  ihstaticc, 
it  might  cwtamly  have  been  adopted 
with  the  best  effect* 

The fbrcy^^itlinnmbf* contains  some 
pleasing  poetry  tommunicated  to  the 
author  \  in  the  three  following  numbers 
-Wkhiii^t  some  obccFvatioiu  oh  the  me* 


rhs  and  defects  of  Sylyestef%  Ijn  &^ 
tas.  The  public  attention  has  been  di* 
tected  towards  this  neglected  ^^^j!f 
Kt  Dunstcr's  •*  Considerations  on  Mil- 
ton's early  Reading,  and  die  p^lmaita- 

wina  of  Paradise  Lost.'^  

The  perusal  of  Mr-  Duroter's  elegaat 
Kttlework  induced  Dr.  Drake  to  read 
Sylvesur  3  the  same  indocemeot  kept  up 
eur  flagging  spiriu  tfoough  this  tedious 
work.  Mr.  Dnnster  has  omitted  to  no- 
tree  many  excellent  passages,  although 
she  secondary  object  of  his  work  v^  tt> 
select  the  beauties  of  an  author  who.  as 
having  conferred  so  many  obligations  wi 
Milton,  is  doubtless  entitled  to  a  niche 
in  the  poet's  comer.  In  order  to  make 
up  the  deficiency,  I>r.  Drake  has  offered 
a  second  collection,  and  he  thii*s  thst 
**  witbotst  presumption  it  may  now  be 
stflii?med,  that  every  specimen  worfi  VJf 
serving  has  been  selected  from  this  mdi 
and  neglected  garden,  and  that  whtf  J^ 
ma!«*maybe  considered  ashtdeelse  thai 

weeds  or  noxious  plants,  wtthont  miliij 
and  withoTXtbeauty-'^  We  cannot  ac- 
cord in  this  sentiment :  k  is  a  co^sldc^ 
able  time  since  we  read  SylTOster'strsffii' 
ktion,  and  we  cannot  immediately  poitf 
to  several  passages,  unnoticed  by  citber 
of  these  two  critKs,  which  we  lemcmba 
to  have  been  struck  with,  as  P^^*^ 
more  than  ordinary  merit.  If  itmnst 
be  allowed  that  m  the  following  sumfc 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  extravagance,  « 
must  on  the  other  hand  be  allowtddi^ 
t.i€re  is  much  descriptive  accuracy  an? 
poetk  cadence ;  the  motioii  and  bni^ 
ancy  of  the  planetary  system  give  nst 
to  the  following  comparison  t 


«  Etch  as  a  peacock,,  ptick'd  widi  fcfc'i  ^ 

To  woo' his  mwtfess.  stalling  stolely  by  be> 
breads  iwad  the  rich  pride  of  his  pompo© 

Hie  a?ilie  wings,  and  stany-goWw  ti«> 
With  rattling  pinions  whcdinjtsuU  abw*. 
The  more.to  set  his  beaetew  b«ii*St  «*' 
The  firmament,  as  fc«l»«**«  *"^^,^ 
Displays  his  pomp,.  P^neeth  about  to  iw% 
spreads  his  blue  cmtain,  aix'dwtthgBWW 
Diarks^  •  .-,    ,.  ,l;-^ 

Set  with  pit  spangles,  sewn  witfi^^ 

Sprink fef^h  eyes,  spodtlcd'  wWl  t«?«« 

bri^t,   •  ,      __!.vj.«4flii» 

Powdcr'd  witl^stat^stremoiS  wA#«»" 

T  inflame  Ihc  eaith.  the  »«e  widi  kffff> 

To  toklTl^Weelfniitef  hisl^  «»J|^ 
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'Besides  being  die  tractslztor  kf  t&e 
Divine  Weeks,  Sylvester  translated  se- 
veral other  poems  from  I>«l  .Bartas,  from 
which  perhaps  a  lev  |^ood  passages 
tnight  he  selected :  «« The  Fathers,"  and 
<*  Jonas/'  rival  each  other  in  dullness : 
<he  poem  entitled  **  Urania"  throws 
eome  light,  upon  the  early  tastes  and 
propensities  of  the  autiior.  The  ode  to 
Astrea  contains  many  voluptuoos  lines. 
Sylvester  also  translated  a  poem,  en- 
titled, "  The  Profit  of  Imprtsonmenu 
a  Paradox,  written  in  French  by  Odet 
<Je  la  Noue,  Lord  of  Teligni,  being  pri- 
soner in  the  castle  of  Tournay,"  The 
paradox  is,  that  adversity  is  more  neces- 
sary than  prosperity;  and  that  of  all 
afflictions,  close  prison  is  most  pleasant 
and  most  profitable.  Sylvester  also 
translated  "  TETPAITIKA,  or  the  Qua- 
^iralns  of  Guj  de  Four,  Lord  of  Pibrac.** 
Were  none  or  these  printed  in  Dr.  Drake's 
edition^  he  might  have  taken  some  beau- 
tiful lines  from  Astrea.  The  last  pas- 
sage which  Dr.  Drake  quotes  from  Syl- 
vester is  the  description  of  a  country  life 
from  the  third  day  of  the  fir«t  week :  if  it 
has  escaped  his  recollection,  he  will  thank 
us  for  referring  him  to  a  very  beaatiful 
poem  on  the  same  subject,  quoted  by 
Isaac  Walton,  from  the  Reliqaic  Wot- 
tonianc,  «•  quivering  fears,  hearc-tearing 
cares,"  &c.*  The  picture  here  is  not 
drawn  on  quite  so  broad  a  canvas,  but 
the  images  are  selected  and  grouped 
with  great  felicity,  and  the  colouring  is 
extremely  delicate ;  in  our  judgment  it 
needs  not  shrink  from  Sylvester's,  con- 
cerning which  Dr.  Drake  speaks  in  term* 
of  very  high,  if  not  extra vagant  enco- 
mium. But  it  is  time  to  leave  Du.  Bartas 
and  his  translator,  and  proceed  with  our 
author. 

No.  LIU  ••  Anhur  and  Edith,  a  le- 
gendary tale;"  Dr.Drake has  attewrpted, 
sk>t  unsuccessfully,  an  imitation  of  the 
style  of  our  ancient  ballads. 

The  six  following  numbers  treat  on 
the  Scandinavian  mythology,  a  system, 
not  merely  interesting  from  its  connec- 
tion with  the  ancient  manners,  and  laws, 
and  religion  of  our  forefathers^  buf  wor- 
thy of  attention,  as  capable  of  affording, 
from  the  wildness  rtf  ks  fictionS)  and  the 
terrific  sublimity  of  its  superstitions,  very 
high  poetical  embelKshments.  Dr.  Drake 
lamentis  that  modern  poetry  has  drawn 
90  little  from  this  ample  storehouse  of 
imagery.     From  Dryden  to  Gray  rare 


are  the  features  which  bear  :rfiy  metn- 
blancetothe  sublime  paintings  of  Scaldic 
fancy.  "  Two  or  three  odes  by  Penrose, 
Sterling,  and  Bruce,  the  Arthur  of  Hole, 
and  the  Sketches  of  Sayen,  a  few  imiu* 
tions  by  Mauhias,  and  Uie  translations  of 
Percy,  Downham  and  Cottle,  form,  I  be-, 
lieve,  nearly  a  complete  list  of  our  at- 
tempts to  introduce  the  Scandinavia^ 
mythology." 

**  One  prinripal  reason  why  these  efforts 
hjtt'c  failed,  though  under  the  eonduct  ot 
great  poetical  powers,  has  been  owing  to  the' 
obscurity  which  tiinc  has  thrown  over  the 
doctrines  of  the  Edda*  Henee  the  beauufoi 
Sketches  of  Savers,  and  intny  admirable  de- 
scri|>tions  in  Arthur,  are  little  relished  oc 
uHdcrstodd  by  the  common  reader.  To  ren- 
der poetry  of  this  description  interesting,  and 
to  impart  a  taste  for  its  imagery  and  allusions, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  iictioos  and  manners 
on  which  it  is  constructed  should  be  familiar. 
It  fias  been  found  essential,  in  order  to  enter 
into  fhe  spirit  of  the  ciaisics  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome,  to  study  accurately  their  mytho- 
1o;;y,  history,  and  customs,  and  many  woiits 
written  in  a  pofmlar  and  elegant  manner* 
a!nl  therefore  ux:ll  calculated  to  facilitate  thit. 
preKminar^'  knowledge,  have  been  published 
in  various  languages.  Now,  with  regard  to 
the  fables  and  religion  of  the  Goths,  we  pot«« 
sess  but  one  production  which,  from  its  tulf- 
ness  and  autncnticity,  can  be  safely  taken  for 
a  guide.  From  the  introduction  to  the  Hit- 
tory  of  Denmark  by  M.  Mallet,  or  rather 
from  this  work  as  trainsialed,  and,  uiKler  th^ 
title  of  "  Northern  Antiquities,*^  gready  im* 
proved  by  tlic  corrections  of  Dr.  Percy,  «l* 
most  every  information  requisite  to  a  perfect 
intimacy  with  the  Edda,  or  go^hic  system  oC 
religion,  may  be  acquired.  Thirty  vears^- 
however,  having  elapsed  since  these  voiumev 
appeared,  they  are  now  with  difficulty  oIh 
tained,  nor  are  they,  when  procuied*  front 
their  ibrm  and  ela'borationy  ad^ted  for  ge- 
neral ijcriisal.  The  lovers  of  Enslish  poetryar 
mdcea,  seem  at  the  present  period  as  uttte  tor 
relish  the  imap^ery  drawn  from  this  source,  a» 
previous  16  the  publicatioh  of  the  work  j  and* 
those  who  have  lately  indulged  in  a  display 
of  the  bold  fictions  o'f  the  Goths,  have  done 
it  at  the  risque  of  being  uninteliigible,  and 
therefore  neglected. 

•«  As  I  am  confident,  however,  that  d* 
knowledge  oi  the  religion  and  ihanners  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Seaadinaviae  iv 
alone  wanting  to  induce  &  taste  for  these  in- 
genious writers,  and  tliat  the  chief  reason^ 
why  this  has  not  hitWto  been  obtained,  haar 
been  owing  to  the  want  of  an  easy  and  popi^^ 
lar  illuslrtttion,  I  have  beeh  tempted;  m'the 
view  of  doing  justice  to  productions  of  muchl 
merit,  and  with  the  ho|9e  of  contributing  to 
a  freer  introduction  into  our  poetry  of  tht 


•  It  is  quoted  at  page  cgs  of  "  The  Complete  Angler/*  in  the  edition  of  17(50. 
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daring  and  enthusiesiic  feature^  of- northern 
superstitioDf  to  occupy  a  few  hours  in  collect- 
ing its  most  striking  and  magnificent  pecu- 
Itaritiea.*' 

Dr.  Drake  declines  the  detail  of  every 
idle  fiction,  and  confines  himself  to  the 
selection  of  those  terrible  and  sublime 
pictures  in  gothlc  mythology;  which  are 
best  calculated  to  embellish  our  epic, 
dramatic^  and  lyric  poetry :  the  sketch 
is  drawn  from  the  £dda  of  Ssemund, 
and  Snorro,  from  the  numerous  songs 
of  the  Scalds  dispersed  through  the  an- 
cient chronicles,  and  from  modern  ver- 
dons  and  imitations.  Dr.  Drake  first 
gives  a  rapid,  but  well-defined,  outline 
c£  Scandinavian  mythology ;  he  then  se- 
lects the  most  brilliant  parts  for  illustra- 
tion, and .  terminates  the  whole  by  con- 
siderations which  recommend  it  as  a 
machinery  admirably  adapted  to  the 
higher  purposes  of  poetry.  The  follow- 
ing observations  merit  transcription : 

. ."  Poetry  generally  arrogates  to  herself  a 
s^*le,  very  remote  from  common  language, 
but  in  the  earliest  stages  of  society,  where, 
intellect  is  confined  to  sensible  images,  and 
the  language  is  necessarily  sterile,  where  no 
attract  terms  or  reflex  ideas  are  admitted, 
the  surrounding  objects  of  nature  are  laid 
under  heavy  contribution,  and  furnish  an 
abundance  of  daring  metaphors,  hyperboles, 
and  allegories,  which,  to  the  correct  and 
chastised  taste  of  a  more  polished  period, 
throw  an  air  of  obscurity  and  tumid  grandeur 
over  composition,  and  which  a  modem 
poet  durst  not  have  risqued.  In  imagery  and 
diction,  no  poets  have  indulged  a  greater 
licence  than  the  ancient  Scalds  of  Scandi- 
navia, for  whether  they  drew  from  simple 
nature,  or  from  the  dark'rccesses  of  their  own 
mythology,  they  were  alike  gigantic  and  ex- 
travagant, though  fre()uentl)r  sublimif.  In- 
deed, so  little  have  their  religious  fables  been 
familiarized'  to  us,  that  their  poetry  becomes 
enigmatical,  chiefly  from  assuming  the  fi- 
gurative style  c»f  the  Ed  da,  for  when  the  p4s- 
aiohs  are  merely  intended  to  be  roused,  the 
diction  generally  possesses  a  just  simplicity, 
and  the  sublime  and  the  pathetic  are  attained 
witliout  labour  and  without  obscurity.  To 
do  justice*  therefore,  to  what  they  esteemed 
the  most  brilliant  and  striking  oassages  of 
their  poetry*  namely^  those  founded  on  the 
mystic  narratives  of  the  l^dda,  the  study  of 
the  phraseology  of  their  religious  code  is  ab- 
solutely required  ;  and  they  themselves  were 
so  sensible  of  it,  that  one  of  their  master- 
bards,  Rog\'ald,  earl  of  the  Orkneys,  pub- 
lished a  Scald ic  dictionary,  under  the  title  of 
the  Poetical  Key,  which  amply  explained 


the  fables  and  eznressimis, .  most  comnumly ' 
adopted  or  alluded  to.  '  Rogvaldus  Orcaduro 
comes,*  says  Wormius,  *  princeps  cgrc^ius, 
inter  alias  nobiles  dotes,  nuihus  omaiu»  est, 
praestantissimus  et  promptissimas  fait  rh^tfa- 
mista,  et  clavem  rh^thmiticam,  qu»  ad'hue 
extat,  confecissedicitur.* 

"  When  the  number  of  phrases,  expres- 
sive of  the  attributes  of  their  difloreot  deities, 
and  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  metaphors, 
made  use  of  for  the  simplest  terms,  are  con- 
sidered, the  work  of  Rogvald  musi  have  been 
deemed  highly  useful  to  both*  the  Scald  and 
his  reader.    Thus,  in  this  hyiier hoi ical style, 

Sold  was  called  the  tears  of  Frea ;  poetry,  the 
rink  of  Odin  ;  the  sea,  the  field  of  pirate* ; 
the  tongue,  the  bword  of.  words ;  a  combat, ' 
the  bath  of  blood,  the  hail  of  Odin,  &c.  &c. 
expressions  which,  without  an  interpretation, 
would  appear  to  us  greatly  overstrained,  and 
fVccjuently  uniiitelligible.  These  difficulties, 
however,  once  overcome,  the  poetry  of  tbe 
north  will  break  forth  in  all  its  energj-,  sot^ 
limKy  and  beauty. 

*•  To  prompt  the  sympathetic  tear. 
To  bici  the  purple  tyrant  fear. 
And  trance  with  joy  th^  r&vish*d  miiid/f 

Dr.  Drake  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
the  outlines  of  chiyalry  and  giiUantry, 
as  veil  as  of  romantic  fiction,  had  their 
origin  among  the  Goths  of  Scandinavia, 
and  that  those  .who  date  their  foundadoo 
and  diffusion  from  the  Ambic  conquest 
of  Spain  are  completely  mtstal^en.  Blither 
than  repeat  our  sentiments  on  this  sub*. 
ject,  we  shall  refer  to  the  second  volmnc 
of  the  Ann.  Rev.  p.  515  ic  seq-  and  p. 
654  8c  seq. 

Number  lix.  is  a  legendary  tale,  en- 
titled **  The  Spectre :"  there  are  ^omc 
passages  which  seem  to  shew  that  Dr. 
Drake  had  Mallet  *s  beautiful  baUad  in 
view,  ••  Margaret's  Ghost,"  and  we 
were  once  or  twice  reminded  of  Tickles 
•«  Lucy  and  Colin."  1  he  **  Spectre' 
will  not  bear  a  moment's  comparison 
with  either  o{  them:  the  language  wanu 
simplicity  and  conciseness;  indeed  we 
think  diffuseness  a  prominent  and  per- 
vading foult  in  Dr.  Drake's  style.  The 
poem  before  us  is  too  epithetical,  and 
Edwin's  account  of  his  dream  to  Henry 
is  not  given  in  the  language  which  terror 
would  have  inspired;  tfa^  description, 
picturesque  in  itself»  of  Mary's,  limita- 
tion, is  here  (as  it  appears  to  ns)  exceed- 
ingly inappropriate  ai)d  intrusive. 

The  concluding  number  is  on  the  lifci 
writings,  and  genius  of  Michael  «BrQCf, 
and  words  a  very  pleasing  evidence, 


Vide  Ob.  Worm.  Lit,  Runic,  page  IQS.    t  Edda  of  Satmuad,  pageSQ?'. 
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that  where  the  feelings  of  Dr.  Drake 
su-e  really  interested  he  expresses  himself 
in  plain 9  pathetic,  and  impressive  lan- 
guage«  We  consider  this  paper  as  an 
elegant  and  affecting  tribute  to  the  ine- 
morjr  of  poetic  genius,  of  high  moral 
and  intellectual  excellence. 

Having  taken  so  extended  a  notice  of 
the  individual  papers  which  compose  this 
volume,  it  were  superfluous  to  conclude 
our  account  of  it  with  any  general  re- 
marks.    From  what  has  already  been 

Art.  X.    Odd  IVbim\  and  Mucellanies,    Jfjp  Humphrey  RtPTON,  E^q.    2  vols. 

12mo.  pp.  S34. 


said,  it  must  be  obvious  that  we  thixJc 
highly  of  Dr.  Drake's  talents  and  his 
taste ;  he  has  encouraged  us .  to  speak 
freely  when  we  have  not  precisely  ac- 
corded with  him  in  opinion,  by  stating, 
that  « to  criticism,  when  candid,"  he 
is  ever  ready  to  listen  without  impati- 
ence. We  trust  that,  on  the  present 
occasion,  nothing  has  escaped  us  which 
can  invalidate  our  claim  to  his  suffer* 
ance. 


THESE  are  the  amusing  trifles  of  a 
man  who  has  seen  a  gooa  deal  of  the 
world,  whose  profession  has  introduced 
him  to  the  acquaintance  of  many  high 
characters,  and  whose  vanity  Ipads  him  to 
boast  of  it ;  of  a  man  whose  accomplish- 
ments are  various  and  elegant,  who  fid- 
dles a  little,  and  draws  very  prettily,  who 
writes  verses,  such  as  they  are,  composes 
tales,  and  lays  out  landscapes.  Mr.  Kep- 
ton  has  the  taste  to  prefer  mirth  to  me- 
lancholy ;  he  looks  at  every  thing  on  its 
fairest  side,  keeps  his  mind  cheerful  and 
easy  by  neversuffering  it  to  be  unoccupied 
by  business  or  pleasure,  and  preserves  a 
constant  good  humour  with  himself  by 
the  harmless  inoffensive  complacency 
with  which  he  surveys  the  products  of  his 
own  genius  and  taste.  Is  Mr*  Repton 
angry  that  we  smile  at  his  vanity  :  we 
apologize  by  quoting  two  couplets  from 
Swift,  begging  him  to  remember,  that 
although 

"  *Tis  an  old  maxim  in  the  schools 
That  vanity*))  the  food  of  fools  j 
Yet  now  and  iheu  your  men  of  wit 

Will  coiulesccnd  to  take  a  bit." 

* 

The  first  of  these  volumes,  which  now 
make  their  appearance  so  beautifully 
printed,  and  so  amply  decorated  with 
illustrative  vignettes  from  the  pencil  of 
Mr.  Repton,  contains  a  number  of  iittle 
essays,  allegories,  fitc.  which  the  author 
many  years  ago  published  anonymously 
in  a  coUection  caUed  VARifiTv.  In  the 
sketch  which  adorns  the  title-page.  Mo- 
rality is  discovered  under  the  veil  of 
f^evittf^yi]x\t\i  is  in  the  h^nds  ofPairtiittg 
and  IVAim :  the  character  of  the  essays 
is  fairly  pourtrajred  in  this  fanciful 
groupe :  they  are  nVht  and  lively,  writ* 
ten  in  an  easy,  playml  manner,  and  ge- 
nerally enforce  soix^e  XQoral  sentiment  or 
^ood  feeling. 


Four-fifths  of  the  second  volume  are 
occupied  by  a  comedy  called  Odd  IVhim$t 
or  Two  ai  a  Ttme.  The  scenery,  appear- 
ance, and  dresses  of  the  characters  are 
brought  in  a  lively  manner  before  the 
reader's  imaginationby  coloured  sketches 
very  characteristically  drawn.  In  jus- 
tice to  Mr.  Repton  however,  we  must  say 
that  the  assistance  of  the  graver  was  but 
httle  wanted.  The  character  of  sir  Geof- 
fry  Oddwhim  is  well  imagined  and  kept 
up.^  Lord  Blazon  proudly  examining 
the  wide-spread  branches  of  his  old  ge- 
nealoeical  tree  may  be  easily  imagined  i 
and  Madame  Crepon  bustling  about  the 
shop  for  patterns  of  silk  to  pltese  the 
taste  of  a  Turk  is  brought  to  the  imagi- 
nation in  a  lively  manner.  Indeed  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  give  "  Two  at  a  Time" 
a  decided  preference  over  the  mass  of 
comedies  which  come  before  us. .  TTie 
plot  is  very  well  conceived,  the  difficuU 
ties  of  the  lovers  overcome  without  any 
extraordinary  violation  of  probabilityt 
and  the  intricacies  of  the  piece  unravelled 
with  considerable  dexterity.  Mr.  Rep. 
ton  has  shewn  his  Judgment  in  drawing 
such  characters  as  came  within  the  com- 
pass of  his  powers  ;  his  heroes  and  he* 
roines  are  not  placed  in  situations  to 
inspire  any  lofty  sentiments,  or  call  forth 
any  splendid  descriptions,  they  have  only 
to  sustain  an  easy  dialogue  on  occur- 
rences which  require  no  poetical  or  elo- 
cutionary flourishes.  Mr.  Repton  does 
not  forget  to  inform  his  readers  that  this 
comedy  was  read  in  manuscript,  "  with 
pleasure  by  Mr.  Burke,  and  commended 
by  sir  Joshua  Reynolds," 

The  "  Poetic  Miscellanies"  which  close 
these  volumes  are  worthless :  we  cannot 
select  one  which  would  pay  the  trouble 
of  transcription. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


.^^T.  XI.     Comu  Shtcba  :  or  tit  CamuBan 
the  Benrfit  of  Performers^  ^c.     By 

LEE  LEWIS  was  a  comical  fellow, 
but  his  powers  must  have  been  greater 
than  we  can  ima^^ine  to  have  amused 
any  audience  who  had  not  pre-determin- 
«d  to  have  a  grin  for  their  money  at  all 
events,  by  the  recitation  of  such  low-lived 
crash  as  this. 

These  comic  sketches  were  originally 
intended  for  the  East  Indies ;  the  only 
anecdote  worth  relating  is  ihis  :  when 
Mr.  Lewis,  at  his  own  responsibility, 
landed  in  the  year  1788  at  Calcutta,  two 
4ays  after  his  arrival  he  received  a  note 
from  Mr.  Hay,  secretary  to  the  governor- 
general,  marquis  Cornwallis,  requesting 
him  to  attend  at  the  council  house  on  the 
following  morning.  Mr.  Lewis  attend- 
ed, and  Mr.  Hay,  with  unaffected  con- 
cern, signified  to  Mr.  L.  that  he  could 
not  receive  permission  to  give  any  public 
performance  in  the  settlement,  and  that 
he  must  return  to  Europe  in  the  same 
ship  he  came  out  in. 

This  was  a  very  mortifying  stroke : 
Mr.  Lewis  in  a  few  days  transmitted  to 
Che  governor  general  a  memorial,  to 
which  the  following  note  was  returned 


bis  own  Manager  •  WriUen  and  uleeuJf^r 
Charles  JLee  Ltwis,  ComeeSoM. 

in  answer.  We  auote  it  as  very  highly 
honourable  to  the  feelings  of  the  noble 
marquis. 

Government  House, 

'*  l^rd  Corawallis  has  receiieif  your  mfr 
mpria!  -,  apd  in  answ^^r  to  it,  bi»  lonUhip 
lias  directed  me  to  s;^y,^  that  it  gives  him 
great  concern  to  disappoint  your. hopes  of 
accomplishing  the  obj<?cj^  of  ypur  voyage  to 
this  country;  but  as  you  have  eome  to  lodii 
without  leav^  from  the  court  of  directors, 
the  duty  of  his  station  obliges  him  to  forbid 
your  making  any  public  professional  exhibi- 
tion whate\'er  in  thif  settlement.  His  lord- 
ship has  desired  me  to  ad|i,  that  he  feek 
exceedingly  for  the  distress  which  you  most 
suffer,  from  th<3  step  which  yoii  have  sp  in* 
prudently  taken,  and  he  requef  tt  that  yoa 
will  accept  of  the  enclosed  draft  upon  bis 
agent  for  one  thousand  rupees,  to  relieve, 
in  some  degree,  the  exigencies  of  your  pre- 
sent situation. 

**  I  am,  sir. 
Your  most  ofaadient  and 
humble  serwit, 
HENRY  HALDAKE, 
]?ri?.  Sec.  to  the  Goveraoi 
General." 


Art.  XII.    ^  World  of  WU^  eoniaintng  cbaraeterhtU  Anecdoiei  and  Bon  MoU  if 
living  Fersont.     By  the  Hon.  Mr*  S — a.     8vo.  pp.  510. 

DULNESS  and  obscenity  pervade  these  nauseatmg  pages,  which  are  altogftber 
thoroughly  contemptible. 

AiT.  XIII.     A  Tour  through  some  of  tie  Southern  Gountkt  9f  Eftglaad.     By  Pi&t* 
CRiN£  Project  and  Timothy  Type.     12mo.  pp.  ^4<X 


THIS  is  a  quiz  upon  those  travellers 
^ho,  with  an  ink-horn  in  their  button- 
(lole,  fancy  that  nothipfi;  is  too  insignifi- 
cant to  be  recorded  which  they  find  in 
any  county  but  tlieir  native  one.  The 
f  dea  is  not  bad,  and  the  first  forty  or 
jBf^y  pages  arc  amusing  enough :  but  the 
Spirit  is  not  kept  up,  and  altogether  thisi^ 
an  infinitely  duller  and  more  unprofitable 
tour  than  any  which  the  autlior  mi^lit 
bave  in  view  as  the;  subject  of  his  ridi- 
cule. The  rage  of  gallery  hunting  is  very 
W^ll  quizzed.  Project  is  di^ppointed 
ait  apt  seeing  the  pictures  at  lord  Pair 


merston'Sy  but  his  friend  Type  consoles 
him  with  an  accurate  description  of  the 
Dutch  tiles  which  decorate  the  fireplace 
of  the  parlour  at  his  inn.  They  are  dv\j 
numbered  and  arranged.  AniDn|^  others 
we  have  Samuel  hewmg  Agag  in  nieces 
with  a  huge  scymetalr ;  the  ask,  atmotf 
as  big  as  the  mountain,  resting  upos 
mount  Ararat ;  the  noan  with  a  great 
beam,  like  that  of  a  house,  in  his  eyci 
repraying  the  Olher  vith  a  mote  m  his, 
lee.  ^c.  The  hook  is  bettes  conceive! 
than  exiecttted* 
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AvT.  XIV.  The  Report  of  the  E'gidence^  0n4  othr  J?roeee&igs  in  ParRameni  retting 
the  Inveniiott  of  the  ZAfe-Boat,  Mo  several  other  authentic  Documents^  Ultutrath/g  the 
OrlgiUf  Principles  f  ana  Construction  of  the  Life-Boat^  and  its  fetfecf  Security  in  the  nun^ 
turbulent  Sea»  With  practical  Direetiom  fifT  ibe  Management  of  Life-Boaiu  By 
HiHRY  GftiATHEAD)  of  Scuth  Shields.    Sto.  pp.  71-     1804«. 


THIS  little  p^phjet  Is  no(  $l  subject 
for  the  exercise  of  literary  criticism :  it 
contains  nothing  of  any  consequence 
wUcb  has  not  already  been  laid  before 
die  public  ;  and  if  Wi^  were  to  transcribe 
the  account  of  the  life-boat,  its  ongii), 
principles,  and  construction,  few  but 
nautical  men  could  understand  it,  and 
even  they  perhaps  but  imperfectly,  with- 
put  the  assistance  of  a  plati?.  Let  it  aot 
be  understood,  however,  that  we  are  by 
«ny  means  indi&rent  concerning  the 
circirl^'tion  of  this  pamphlet.  Often  has 
the  mischievous  ingenuity  of  man  been 
tortured  in  the  invention  of  instruments 
for  the  more  certain,  rapid,  and  multi- 
form murder  of  his  fellow*creatures : 
and  we  are  truly  happy  to  see  concen- 
trated iQ  a  few  pages  the  vai^ioi^  4ocu- 
ments  which  relate  to  ap  invention  which 
has  already  saved  the  lives  of  several 
hundred)  of  Qur  countrymen*  of  that 
class  of  our  countrymen  too  to  whom, 
in  this  sea-encircled  land,  we  are  parti- 
cularly indebted  (or  oi|r  perscdud  safely 
again#t  the  tbreateoing  vengeance  of  a 
proud  aad  haughty  foe^ 

The  benefitfl  of  the  Hfe-boat  have  al- 
ready been  extended  to  different  parts  of 
the  woiid.  We  see  that  in  the  year 
1803  Mr.  Greathead  buUt  one  fox  the 
Prussian  merchants,  to  be  stationed  o£f 
Piliace;  another  for  his  majesty  the 
liipg  w   S^OfSMi  one  for  the  prince 


royal  of  Denmark;  aad  one  for  his  ini« 
perial  majesty  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
who  has  graciously  been  pleased  to 
transniit  to  Mr.  Greathead  a  diamond 
ring. 

Mr.  Greathead  received  a  remunera* 
tion  from  parliament  of  12001.  for  hb  in- 
vention :  we  should  be  sorry  to  throw  any 
unfounded  suspicion  on  Mr.  Greathead't 
title  to  that  reward,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  should  be  equally  sorry  to  let 
slip  the  opportunity  of  giving  publicity 
to  the  name  of  an  individual,  to  whonit 
in  the  estimation  of  some  ship^builder^ 
in  South  Shields,  the  merit  of  the  in- 
vention is  due.  A  committee  of  the 
house  of  commons  may  possibly  be  de» 
ceived,  and  with  the  very  best  intentions 
in  the  world  distribute  its  honoi;rs  and 
rewards  injudiciously.  That  it  has  done 
so  in  the  present  case,  we  do  not  assert  | 
but  from  several  communications,  which 
appeared  some  time  ago  in  a  periodical 
journal  (one particularly  from  Mr.HaHes 
of  Newcastle),  Mr.  Greathead's  merit  as 
the  inventor  of  the  life-boat  is  Kndei«4 
questionable.  That  merit  is  given  to  an 
eccentric  character,  a  man  of  geniosy 
Mr.  WouLDHAvi,  of  Sooth  ShielcU.  Wf 
shall  not  enter  into  the  question  here^ 
but  refer  those  who  may  be  disposed  to 
do  so  to  the  Monthly  Mag^Mtine,  vol.  xiiL 
p.  «i7>  wd  to  v«l.  m.  p^  98«  109. 81S« 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


MILITARY    TACTICS. 

THE  peculiar  circumstajices  of  the  countrj  have  created  a  large  denumd  for 
elementary  works  on  the  military  •  art ;  and,  by  directing  the  attention  of  many 
who  have  not  been  regularly  brought  up  to  the  service  to  military  topics,  hate 
produced  many  crude  and  indigested  projects,  among  which,  however,  the  expe. 
rienced  officer  may  occasionally  meet  with  hints  for  real  improvements. 

Major  Cuningham,  lieutenunt-colonel  Macdonald,  serjeant  Wedderbume,  and 
an  anonymous  member  of  the  Trinity-house  Volunteers,  have  employed  themselves 
respectably  and  usefully  in  the  composition  of  elementary  works.  Major  Aiding, 
ton  has  suggested  a  new  application  of  light  artillery;  and  by  those  who  are  fond  of 
military  anecdote^  the  Military  Mentor  apd  Mr,  Thompson's  Military  Memoirs 
will  be  gladly  received. 

Art.  I.  The  Tactic  of  the  Brttub  Army  reduced  to  detail;  with  Jie/kcthns  oh  the  Sclenu 
and  Pnncipiej  of  War ;  umtin^  in  one  Fteia  the  Evolutions  of  the  Baitalioth  Briga^, 
and  LinCf  and  pointing  out  their  Combinations  with  each  other,  and  Uses  on  aaualS/r- 
vice.    lUusiraled  with  59  Copperplates.     By  James  Quningham,  Major  of  Infaalf} 


in  the  Service  of  the  East  India  Company. 

THE  study  of  military  tactics  has, 
vnthin  the  last  year  or  two,  become  more 
interesting  and  more  general.  The  com- 
manders of  volunteer  corps  find  it  ne- 
cessaiy  to  obtain  that  information  from 
books,  which  others  have  learned  by  ex- 
perience. The  demand  for  books  of 
instruction  for  volunteers  has  therefore 
been  very  large,  and  we  believe  the  sup- 
ply  has  fully  kept  pace  with  the  demand. 
The  author  of  Uie  present  work  has  en- 
deavoured to  reduce  the  tactic  of  the 
line  to  detail,  and  to  unite  in  one  view 
the  evolutions  of  the  battalion,  brigade, 
and  line.  His  plan  is  thus  stated  in  the 
preface. 

**  Eighteen  manoeuvres  are  laid  down  for 
the  discipline  of  the  single  battalion  ;  upon 
examining  these  manoeuvres  it  will  l>e  found, 
that  every  thing  contained  in  the  tactic  of 
the  line  may  be  exemplified  under  the  head 


pp.  103. 

the  line,  and  at  onoe  pointing  out  how  ^ 
mutually  combine  with  each  other.  To 
each  evolution  is  fixed  figures  shewing  thi 
smgle  brigade  performing  the  roaDGcunr; 
next  an  army  of  two  hnes  perfoniiing  it ; 
with  rcroarl^s  pointing  out  how  the  s^cuxi 
line  gains  its  relative  position  in  eachf  agree- 
able to  the  data  contained  in  hts  Biajest}'! 
regulations ;  the  purpose  to  which  each  evo- 
lution is  applied  on  actual  service,  is  2|>o 
pointed  out  \  -and  the  whole  fioisbes  vitk 
extracts  on  the  leading  principles  in  the 
science  of  war.*' 


The  eighteen  maneavres  are  as  fully 
explained,  and  the  plates  exemplify  the 
several  evolutions,  as  distinctly  asuy 
other  work  of  the  same  kind.  But  the 
want  of  such  a  book  is  not  very  appa- 
rent to  i^s.  It  can  seldom  be  of  any 
farther  utility  to  a  volunteer  officer  as  % 
book  of  directions,  than  sir  David  Diuv- 

^  ,  das*s  regulations,  since  it  seldom  fills 

of  one  or  other  of  them.    The  compiler  of    to  any  but  a  regular  officer  to  command 


this  work,  therefore,  takes  a  brigade  of  three 
battalions,  and  makes  this  brisade  perform 
every  one  of  the  eighteen  evolutions  upon 
the  principU  s  of  the  tactic  of  large  bodies, 
and  exem]}lifie8  under  one  or  other  of  them, 
every  thing  essential  to  the  latter ;  thus 
bringing  together,  under  tht?  same  heads,  the 
discipline  of  tiie  battuUou,  tlie  brigade,  and 


a  brigade;  besides  that  an  officer  who 
has  been  accustomed  to  manccuvre  ooe 
regiment,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  cobv 
manding  a  brigade  of  three,  or  more, 
since  the  movements  oJF  a  Une  are  bo  die 
same  principles  as  those  of  a  single  bat- 
talioi^^'    We  mean  not  by  thb  obserri* 
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the  end  of  the  yolame^  will  be  found 
the  most*' useful  part  of  the  work  to  the 
young  officer. 


tion  to  detract  from  the  merit  of^  the 
Work,'  which  is  certainly  well  drawn  up. 
The  remarks  on  the  different  manoeu- 
vres,  and  the  general  observations  at  ' 

Art.  II.  An  Essay  on  the  Conrtructtfm  and  Advantages  of  Light  JrtUUry  acting  aviti 
Infantry^  and  a  Description  vf  the  Loaded  Sfeaty  recommended  for  the  Use  of  the  Resw 
Raniff  ^c.     By  Major  Jo HH  Aldihgtom.     pp.  6(X 

be  sufficientlv  obvious. 


THE  improvements  which  have  been 
mcJe  in  the  construction  and  use  of  ar- 
tillery within  a  very  few  years,  go  far 
to  verify  the  opinion  of  marshal  Tu- 
.  zenne,  **  tliac  the  fate  of  all  ^eld  en- 
gagements would  one  day  be  decided 
by  them.'*  When  we  recollect  with 
vhAi  difficulty  and  labour  our  ^uns  were 
till  very  lately  managed,  the  delay  with 
which  they  were  brought  into  action, 
and  observe  the  wonderhil  quickness  and 
precision  with  which  they  are  now 
brought  to  bear  upon  any  given  point, 
we  are  inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion  of 
the  celebrated  officer  quoted  above.  The 
great  advantages  which  the  French  gain- 
«d  during  the  kst  war,  by  means  of  their 
horse  artillery,  suggested  to  our  eovern* 
ment  the  idea  of  adopting  a  similar  sys* 
tem  in  this  country,  which  has  been  also 
followed  by  mostof  the  European  powers. 

Major  Aldington,  from  his  experience 
of  the  advantage  and  importance  of  ar- 
tillery>  has  recommended  a  new  species 
of  it,  which  he  tefms  infantry  artillery. 
The  weight  of  the  guns  to  be  light  three 
or  four  pounders,  which  should  be  load- 
ed with  grape  shot  or  musket  bullets, 
and  should  b^  employed  '/  in  that  ardu- 
pu$  part  whiph  generally  belongs  to  the 
infantry  alone  in  deciding  the  fate  of  en- 
gagements." The  guns  would  be  sta- 
tioned in  the  intervals  of  companies, 
and  would  be  worked  by  six  men.  Major 
Aldin/»ton  tlit-n  calculates  that  ten  guns, 
tlms  worked,  woyld  discharge  more  than 
.fi(XK)  balls  in  a  minute,  and  certainly 
with  much  greater  effect  than  the  same 
number  of  balls  fired  by  a  battalion, 
since  experience  has  •  proved  *thar  not 
more  than  one  bullet  in  200  takes  effect. 

We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
plan,  which  rt  is  the  pbjea  of  this  tract 
to  recommend,  ought  to  be  tried  i  if 
not  to  a  large  extent,  it  might  be  adopt- 
ed on  a  limited  scale,  .since  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  its  importance  imd  utility. 
Major  Aldington  says,  and  we  think 
with  truth,  that 

'*  The  many  great  advantages  which  an 
army,  thus  equipped,  would  have  over  troops 
f  ccurdiug  to  our  present  appoint^icoi,  must 


At  the  longest  dts-^ 
tance»  you  have  a  fire  from  these  poruUe 
pieces,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  au  iucessant 
fire  of  small  arms  at  twt;aty  paces  only.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  suppose  a  situation* 
either  of  attack  or  resistance,  in  which  troops 
thus  appointed  could  be  plactrd,  where  their 
efforts  would  not  be  completely  success-i 
ful." 

The  observations  on  the  preseiit  mode 
of  performing  the  platoon  exercise  well 
deserve  attention,  and  it  were  much  to 
be  wished  that  the  commander  in  chief 
would  pay  a  little  attention  to  this  most 
essential  and  important  part  of  the  exer- 
cise, as  the  method  of  performing-  ic 
either  in  quick  or  slow  time  is  very  de- 
fective in  the  most  material  points.  On 
this  subject  our  author  thus  remarks : 

"  The  only  neeessary  part  of  the  manual 
exercise  with  the  musket  is  loading  and  fir- 
ing. This  is  ?o  universally  allowed  by  all, 
from  the  drill  scijeant  up  to  the  couuDanding 
officer,  that  it  is  matter  of  astonishment  why 
it  is  the  only  one  least  attended  to.  As  long. 
as  we  attach  consequence  to  the  fire  of  mus- 
ketry, it  is  unpardonable  to  slur  the  motions 
over  by  vyhich  only  it  can  be'acnnifed  ;  from 
the  opening  the  pan,  hfiing  (which  is  never 
done  hut  HI  real  firing)  the  flap  of  the  car- 
touch  box,  &c.  to  the  drawing  the  trigger, 
should  be  attended  to  throughout  with  the 
greatest  care,  aud  made  to  corrcjipond  exapily 
with  the  lo;iding  with  cartrldcje.  Above  all 
tiling,  officers  commanding  comjKiinies  or 
divisions,  in  real  or  imitative  hriiig,  should 
particularly  attend  to  the  levelling  as  a  most 
essential  duty — the  muzzle  a  little  lower  than 
a  horizon taf  direction.  Any  other  failure 
luid  belter  be  excused  than  this;  for,  in  all 
urobabilitv,  if  ihis  part  of  a  soldier's  duiy 
bad  all  inc  attention  paid  tliat  it  de^servcs, 
tjiesc  simple  motions,  by  a  long  and  conii-* 
liual  use,  would  l>ecome  so  habitual,  that 
men  in  a  considerable  degiee  of  hurry  and 
trepidation,  %vuuld  go  through  them  almost 
mechanically.** 

We  cannot  entirely  agree  with  major 
Aldington  in  his  observations  on  the  use 
of  riflemen,  when  he  says,  •«  All  that 
tliey  ever  hjive  or  can  do,  amounts  to  no 
more  than  mere  vexation,  without  con- 
tributing to  the  general  issue  of  an  en- 
gagemeat."     When  we  recollect  how 
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ihe  American  nfiemen  distressed  and  an«> 
noyed  our  army  by  picking  out  their 
officers,  and  cutting  off  the  centries  and 
foragers  with  such  dreadful  certainty; 
we  cannot  but  consider  them  as  essen- 
tially serviceable.  The  advantages  of 
riflemen  are  numerous.  Their  dress  and 
the  distance  at  which  they  can  kill  their 
object  gives  them  a  manifest  superiority 
over  every  other  species  of  light  troops. 
Against  an  invading  army,  that  force 
Which  can  best  annoy  and  harass  will  be 
found  the  most  useful,  and  in  this  coun- 
try>  intersected  with  hedges  and  trees, 
riflemen  must  act  with  great  certainty 
and  success* 

We  are  not  so  completely  convinced  as 
lihajorAldingtonsecmstobe,of  the  effica- 
cy of  another  of  his  plans :  viz.  that  of  arm- 
ing the  rear  rank  with  pikes  or  loaded 
ipears  **  of  sufficient  length  to  fall  three 
ftet  beyond  the  charged  bayonet  of  tht 
front  ranky  supposing  the  line  formed 
three  deep/'  Our  objection  to  this 
weapon  is  its  great  lengthy  weight,  and 
consequent  unwieldiness.  In  order  to  pro- 
ject as  £aras  major  Aldington  wishes,  th# 
spear  must  be  ten  or  twelve  feet  Ion?, 
and  to  prevent  its  being  too  heavy  at  the 
point,  a  considerable  weight  must  be 
fastened  to  the  but.  The  incumbrances 
of  such  ^  weapon  would  take  much  from 
its  utility.  This  spear  is  proposed  to 
weigh  14  pounds :  this  it  would  do  at 


least  without  any  weight  at  the  but,  ex. 
cept  the  shaft  was  made  so  slender  as 
almost  to  bend  with  its  own  weight, when 
it  certainly  would  not  be  very  efficacious 
in  repelling  a  charge  of  cavalry.  The 
men  thus  armed  would  be  entirely  de- 
fenceless as  individuals,  as  they  would 
possess  no  other  weapon  besides  this  un- 
wieldy spear.  For  diese  reasons  we 
must  beg  leave  to  differ  in  opinion  from 
our  author  as    to  the  efficacy  of  the 

The  concluding^  address  to  thevolan*- 
teers  of  Great  Britain  is  appropriate.-- 
With  a  short  extract  from  it  v/e  shall  con- 
clude our  review  of  this  important  litdo 
tract. 

**  I  would  wish  to  impress  this  truth  oa 
the  minds  of  my  gallant  coantrymcn,  who 
have  roluDtarily  come  forward  in  the  brare 
and  arduous  character  of  soldiers  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  country,  as  well  as  on  the 
truly  respectable  militia  throughout  the 
kingdom,  that  the  only  way  to  insure  success 
is  to  come  to  clos4  Quarters  with  the  enemy 
as  soon  as  possible,  fhe  pveparatien  requires 
little  knowledge  either  in  theory  or  practice. 
What  ought  to  be  particularly  attended  io» 
is,  a  sirUi  ohervance  of  orjer,  /o  advance 
with  msolttlion  at.tlie  word  of  command^  to 
throw  in  the  reserved  Jire,  and  to  foUoK  it 
lustantly  mih  the  laifonet.  This  is  the  sol- 
dier's creed,  which  if  relied  on  will  never 
fail  him.*'-»p.  o9. 


Aa T.  Ill  •  Tbe£»perieneed  Officer ;  or  Instructions  by  Getferel  Wi  m r r pen  io  bu  S§tu^  obJ 
t9  M  young  Men  intended  for  the  MHifary  Prtfension^  ^c.  wlik  an  Introdueiioni  hy 
Lieut.  Co/.  MaCookald,  of  (befnt  Battalion  of  Cinqui  Port  VehmUers.    pp.  5J0O. 


THIS  work  has  been  for  some  time  in 
high  and  deserved  repute  on  the  con- 
tinent. The  professional  character  of 
general  WImpffen  ranks  so  high,  that  a 

Eublication  which  contains  the  result  of 
is  military  experience,  cannot  fail  of 
being  highly  interesting.  To  Lieut. 
Col.  Macdonald  the  public  is  indebted 
fer  the  present  translation.  He  has  pre- 
fixed an  introduction  to  it,  which  we 
could  very  well  have  dispensed  with,  i  t 
makes  an  addition  of  50  pages  to  the 
book,  but  from  the  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects discussed,  any  person  would  sup* 
pose  it  contained  more  than  ten  times 
that  number. 

Col.  Macdonald  has  the  faculty  of 
transporting  his  readers*  in  a  few  sen- 
tences through  the  most  distant  ages, 
climes,  and  nations*  In  the  space  of 
three  pages  mention  is  made  of  Jiilius- 
Cssar,  the  present  pope^  Bossuec,  the 


duke  of  Parma,  Fenelon,  Toussaint, 
Bonaparte,  and  several  other  characten 
of  equal  celebrity.  In  one  sentence  we 
are  at  Rome,'  in  the  next  we  are  trans- 
ported to  England,  in  a  third  we  find 
ourselves  at  St.  Domingo,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  after  we  are  safely  brought 
back  to  Europe  and  landed  in  France. 
In  the  same  page  the  colonel  discusses 
the  proposition  that  *^  mmdrd  boitome  maie 
neutral  foods  t*  and  gives  a  politicd  his- 
tory of  Spain  from  the  reign  of  Charles 
V.  to  the  present  time..  lie  the&  nnder* 
takes  to  show  why  the  several  invasions 
of  this  country  have  or  ha^  not  suc- 
ceeded, including  those  of  WilSasi  the 
conqueror,  Philip*  William  the  Hid,  the 
pretender,  and  the  attempt  on  the  coast 
of  Wales  in  1797-  We  are  afterward* 
introduced  to  piiace  Eugene  and  the 
duke  of  Marlhofoogb,  snd  in  the  next 
sentience  tnuisported  tack  to  the  year 
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£4,  when  the  government  of  En^^land 
at  that  period  is  described.  We  shall  ex- 
tract the  passage. 

"  The  allies  in  the  war  for  the  Spanish  sue- 
cession,  about  one  handred  yean  agOi  ad* 
ranced  only  thirty  miles  fiom  the  Austrian 
frontier,  as  iar  as  Landrecy ;  and  a  slight  de- 
feat forced  prioee  iiugene  to  raise  the  siege 
of  that  pivce,  and  to  abandon  all  his  con- 
quests. Never  was  the  fallibility'  of  oBcnsive 
war  more  forcibly  exemplified  than  in  the 
slow  progress  of  the  great  Marlborough,  who 
after  ten  years  of  continued  signal  Tictorics, 
found  himseif  only  thirty  miles  within  the 
north  frontier  of  France.  Julius  Cassar,  un- 
der a  pretence  that  the  Britons  had  assisted 
the  Gauk,  enibarked  with  a  fair  wind  in  the 
vear  64»  and  in  nine  hours  landed  on  the 
hank  of  the  river  Stem,  near  Sandwieh,  in 
Kent,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Dover.  The 
twenty-eight  peUy  states  (subdividifd  into 
elans)'  g|overned  by  kings,  and  druids  who 
were  priests,  proplWts,  and  kings,  were  not 
calculaled  to  act  with  co-operation,  against 
a  targe  and  warlike  nation  accustonuld  to 
victories  and  triumphs,  arbin^  from  disci- 
pline constantly  improved,  during  a  period 
of  set  en  hundred  yeass."    p.  27. 

The  29th  page  brings  ns  toDarhis 
and  Alexander ;  but  m  **  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye"  Scipb,  Sempronras^ 
Flaminios,  Terentius  Varro,  HanntbaU 
Fabiusy  Montmorencxy  and  Washington, 
together  with  the  battles  of  Poictiers, 
Agtncourty  and  Cressy»  are  introduced. 
The  efficacy  of  the  volunteer  system  is 
then  discussed,  a  transition  is  happily 
made  to  the  propriety  of  emancipating 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  and  the 
question  of  the  coronation  oath  deter- 
minecU  The  designs  of  France  against 
India  are  thpn  described,  and  a  system 
of  defence  for  that  empire  recominend* 
ed.  With  the  greatest  facility  we  are 
transported  to  Holland ;  and  the  manner 
ajid  amount  of  the  French  taxation  there 
described.  The  introduction  finishes 
with  a  scheme  for  paying  ofF  otzr  na- 
tional debt,  and  a  plan  for  disposmg  of 
all  the  waste  lands  in  the  kingdom  by 
lottery  1  "The  only  objections,"  says 
colonel  Macdonald,  **  m  the  way  od 
this  salutary  propo^ly  will  be  found  to 
lie  in  narrow  and  interested  feelings, 
d^ad  to  every  sense  of  public  utility."     ' 

After  having  given  CoU  Macdonald 
o^r  share  of  attention,  we  proceed  to 
Gen.  Wimpffen.  That  officer  thus  ad«> 
dresses  hiasojis: 

"  The  leisure  afforded  me  by  a  disengage- 
ment from  professional  avocations,  has  niiidc 
v»  desirous  of  ccmmuuicating  to  you  the, 


knowledge  I  hare  acquired  in  the  eonrse  oC 
fourteen  acthre  campatnis,  and  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  memorable  battles,  of  which  I  bear  tho 
marks.  If  my  sons  study  this  compendious 
work,  and  if  they  possess  seal  and  talenu  for 
the  profession  of^arms,  they  will  have  over  me 
the  ereat  advantage  of  obuining  information^ 
and  learning  rules  for  codducting  war,  which, 
are  the  result  of  my  long  experxence."  p» 
57. 

The  general  begins  with  the  doty  of 
redettes  and  advanced  guards,  which  h» 
explains  vrith  great  clearness  and  acc»> 
racy.  He  then  describes  the  diffinreHK 
sorts  of  detachments .  The  duty  of  an  of^ 
fiter  commanding  a  reconaoitring  part  j 
is  thus  described : 

*'  An  officer  detached  for  purposes  of 
reconnoitring  the  cousitry  of  the  eaengr- 
ought  to  be  inteUigeat,  active,  and  bmvft. 
The  troopers  \vl>o  accompany  hii«  must  bo 
wctt  mounted:  he  must  carry  with  him  ar. 
minute  geograpliical  or  topographical  map  qf 
the  country,  a  parchment  pocket-b6oktotako 
sketches  in,  and  provisions  to  last  sevej^  days. 
He  is  ta  procure  information  from  the  eoira* 
tr^  neople  with  respect  10  deliles,  morasses^ 
thidtets  and  underwoods,  rivers,  brid^es^ 
fords,  mills, elevated  grounds,  and  OKmntaioe' 
w4iich  conimpnd  the  plains,.  He  is  to  not9 
down  all  the  remarks  he  makes,  foff  thf  infor* 
mation  of  his  commandant."    p.  18. 

Chapter  ix.  treats  of  encampment^ 
and  the  most  eligible  situations  fot< 
camps.  A  camp  is  said  to  be  judicious* 
ly  situated,  when  its  flanks  sire  well  sup" 
ported,  and  its  rear  well  covered,,  whoa 
it  has  within  it  wood  and  water,  and 
when  by  a  small  movement  the  enemy  if* 
obliged  to  make  a  considerable  one. 

Chapter  xti.  shews  hoyr  to  attack  a 
hollow  square  with  advantage ;  which, 
order  of  battle  is  proved  to  be  weak  and 
defective. 

The  three  followinff  chapters  treat  of 
the  attack  of  lines,  of  passin?  and  de- 
fending defiles,  and  of  surprising  a  town 
or  camp. 

In  chapter  xvii.  the  several  duties  of 
the  commander  in  chief,  the  general  of 
division,  the  chief  of  the  staff,  and  the 
adjutant-general  are  described  ;  with  the 
various  wants  and  requisitesof  a  lar^e  ar- 
my. The  following  chapters  contain  the 
movements  of  a  great  army.  The  differ- 
ent kinds  of  marches,  and  the  advantages 
or  inconveniences  of  offensive  and  defen- 
sive war  are  explained.  The  concluding 
chapter  treats  of  **  the  great  battles., 
which  alone  decide  the  fate  of  empires.** 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  it : 

*<  As  onesmgle  bottle  fbu^ht  by  the  two  . 
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leading  armies  often  clecides  the  destiny  of  an 
empirCy  the  result  involving  such  on  object 
ought  not  to  be  hazarded  but  with  a  great 
Superiority  of  numbers,  and  a  superior  de- 
scription of  troops  in  the  hi^^hcst  possible 
state  of  discipliue.  JBkifore  orders  are  issued 
for  giving  l>attlc,  the  nature  of  the  ground 
must  be  examined  and  kn»\vti  with  the  aiost 
extreme  minuteness.  Every  general,  in  pro- 
portion to  liis  known  abilities  and  expe- 
rience, must  have  his  particular  duty  in  de- 
tail, fuHy  explained  to  him.  The  arms  of 
«very  kind  are  to  be,  pre^'iously,  carefully  in- 
spectedj  and  ascertained  to  be  in  the  best  con- 
dition. The  real  state  of  the  artillery  must . 
be  reported,  and  it  mnsi  be  numerous  and 
well-found.  There  must  arise  no  chance  of 
a  scarcity  of  ammunition.  The  direction  in 
vrbich  the  dustOies,  in  which  the  sun  shines, 
and.  in  which  the  wind  blows,  must  all  be  at- 
tended to.  AU' defiles  in  rear  of  an  army  are 
to  be  occupied,  to  pot  it  dut  of  the  power 
of  an  enemy  to  seize  on  them.  In  short  the 
force  must  oe  disposed  of  and  arranged  to  be 
ready  to  act  in  concert,  and  without  embar- 
rassment, confusion,  or  disorder,  on  any  re- 
3«isitc  point.  The  line  must  march  up  stea- 
ily  ana  boldly  to  an  attacking  enemy,  and 
thus  counter-attack  unexpectedly.  No  pro- 
cedure disconcerts  more,  and  produces  a  oet- 
ter  effect.  By  gaining  ground  the  victory  is 
infallibly  secured. 

**The  cavalry  commences  the  charge  at 
the  distance  of  four  hundred  paces  from  the 
enemy,  throwing  itself,  precipitately,  against 
the  body  directly  in  front. 

*•  Previous  to  a  battle,  the  general  will  ride 
along  the  lines,  addressing  the  soldiers,  and 
animating  them  to  deeds  of  glory.     The 


steadiest  and  most  experienced  men  must  be 
stationed  in  a  fourth,  or  supemuincTar)raiik, 
to  encourage  and  keep  in  order  the  ranks  and 
6)f«»  and  to  oppose  those  inclined  to  give 
wav.     In  advancing  in  line,  the  foarth  rank- 
wifl  observe  that  the  ranks  lock  well  up,iiMng' 
every  exertion  to  cause  the  line  to  advaiKe  " 
firm   and   steady,   that  the   charge  of  the 
liayonet  may  be' given  powerfully  aiid  effec- 
tually among  the  mnks  of  the  enemy.    Ilie  • 
brigades  posted  supporting  ea^h  other,  push* 
on  resolutfely  in  any  close  and  compact  order 
in  defiance  of  the  "fire  of  the  enemy.    This 
determined   mass,  like  a  devouring  flame, 
burning  with  the  patriotic  love  of  their  coun-' 
try,  collecting  dl  their  force  for  a  decisive 
effort,  and  animated  with  furv,  ^l  like  a 
thunderbolt  on  the  enemy,  and  snatch  from 
him  a  victory  which  he'  has  calculated  on 
obtaining,  and  firmly  helices  already  to  be 
completely  decided  in  his  favour."  p.  123,  &c. 

To  the  above  brief  sketch  of  the  vork ' 
we  have  little  to  add.     It  is  written  wii4j , 
great  minuteness  of  detail,  and  will  be 
lound  particularly  useful  tounexperieaced 
ofHcers.   The  maxims  which  this  volume 
contains  must  be  read  with  attention  and- 
study  ;  they  are  the  result  of  much  ex- 
perience, and  we  will  venture  to  sajthac 
no  military  man  can  peruse  them  with- 
out advantage.     The  text  is  illustrated 
with  notes,  wliich  contain  much  valu- 
able information  ;  they  give  us  a  higher 
opinion  of  the  translator  than  we  had 
conceived  from  his  introduction  ;  which, 
we  wish*  both  for  his  own  sake  and  b'si 
readers',  had  been  omitted. 


Art*  IV.    jfsyfiimatie  View  of  the  Formation,  Discipline,  and  Economy  of  Armei.    Sjf 
Robert  Jackson.    1804?.   pp.  347. . 


THE  intention  of  this  treatise  is  (as 
the  author  informs  his  readers  at  the 
close  of  his  preface)  "to  impress  the 
necessity  and  to  suggest  the  means  of 
rendering  a  soldier  proud  as  a  soldier 
aijd  virtuous  as  a  man.  Without  pride 
he  will  not  be  uniformly  brave ;  and 
without  virtue,  there  is  more  chance  that 
be  prove  the  scourge  of  a  nation  than 
the  defender  of  iu  liberties."  The  end 
in  view  is  laudable  ;  but  we  doubt  much 
whether  the  perusal  of  this  work  will 
awaken  in  a  soldier's  breast  one  proud 
feeling  or  one  virtuous  sentiment  and 
whether  it  will  suggest  any  new  ideas^ 
of  which  it  will  be  possible  to  avail  him- 
self in  the  organization  of  an  army* 
Mr.  Jackson^  '**  connected  with  the  milt-  . 
tary  service  and  naturally  enamoured  of 
a  military  life,"  seems  to  have  taken  a 
philosopbica!  view  "  of  the  operations  of 
war,  and  of  the  radical  principles  of  mi- 


litary discipline  and  economy,  as  the 
parts  of  military  science  most  nearly  al- 
lied with  the  pursuits  of  his  ostensible 
profession."  As  such,  his  work  will 
prove  acceptable  to  those  who  act  alter, 
nately  the  soMier  and  the  philosopher. 
During  the  prosp«rity  of  Athens,  philo-' 
sophers  united  with  artizans  to  ffll  the 
ranks  of  her  ailnies,  and  the  in^txtictor 
of  Plato  was  the  compiinion  of  Alcr- 
biades.  But  in  the  present  age,  nume- 
rous as  are  the  atocattons  blended  with 
the  duty  of  the  soldier,  the  various 
branches  of  the  Briti^  army  will,  we  * 
think,  afford  fiiw  exampl^'of  those  who 
have  quitted  the  shades  of  philosophical 
retirement  to  assist  either  ineamoit^ 
the  additional-defence  biU»  -ttrdicr*' 

§anizmg  a  battalion  of  volunteers  fiotn 
le  heterogeneous  mass  colkctedfiom. 
the  plough,  the  loom»  and  the  antiL 
The  military  philosopher^  whO|  without 
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transferred  from  one  to  another.    The  cjfcle 

widens  in  the  progress  of  life  ;  as. the  circlo 
widens,  the  bond  of  union  is  proporiionally 
weakened,  and  the  indivitlaal  be^xins  to  feel 
his  own  bein^  and  importance.  At  a  certain 
period  of  I'voTiition  the  scusos  are  attracted 
by  the  charms  of  the  c(»rreb|>oncling  sex.  The 
animal  feels  and  begins  to  think ;  his  thotight9> 
are.tiUed  with  love,  perhaps  with  ardent  love 
for  the  sex,  and  with  sentiments  of  benevo- 
lence for  the  whole  race,  of  which  he  now 
holds  himself  to  be  a  part.  This  period  is 
youth — the  most  amiable,  and  the  most  in- 
teresting period  in  the  history  of  man's  life.** 
p.  xxiv. 

In  the  first  chapter  Mr.  Jackson  con^ 
sidcrs  the    qualifications    of  a  soldier^, 
"  principally  as  resulting  from  the  ope- 
ration of  physical    causes."     We  are. 
not  willing  to  deny  the  general  infer-, 
ences  drawn  in  this  chapter ;  the  uteM 
suggestions  it  contains  are  far  from  be- 
ing novel,  they  ought  to  be  familiar  to 
every  recruiting  serjeant  and  regimental, 
surgeon.  The  suggestions  which  we  deem. 
utefess  are  those  which  can  form  no  rule, 
of  action.     It  would  be  highly  desirable^ 
that  iu  an  army  each  individual  should* 
be  as  free  from  bodily  defects  Sis  Mr., 
Jackson  requires,    and  that  his  former:, 
employments  should  have  been  suited  to.« 
the  exact  kind  of  military  service  allotted* 
to  him.     But  wefe  it  even/w/i^/p  to  col-< 
their  various  organ iza-    l«ct  a  body  of  human  beings  so  perfect,, 
isions  of  man  and  the    the  inspecting  surgeon  could  not  enter, 
into  all  the  mmutisB  enumerated  m  the: 
(Sth  section  of  this  chapter,  so  far  as  to» 
discover  even  the  germs  of  future  dis- 
eases, nor  would  the  recruiting  seijeant , 
soon  fill  his  ranks,   if  he  rejected  the 
proffered    services  of  those  who,    be-, 
sides  possessing  the  usual  requisites  of 
profeliSr^^^^-^  stature  and  apparent  strength,  had  not- 

which  we  should  have  read  with  plea-  foUowea  a  trade  or  inhabited  a  climate 
sure,  as  honourable  to  die  feclinw  and  adapted  to  the  duties  of  a  soldier ;  he- 
the  pen  of  the  author.  The  following  cannot  inquire  whether  their  minds  have 
passage,  while  it  envinces  the  contem-    been  elevated  by  the  habitual  contem^ 


exposing-himself  to  the  danger,  is  pleased 
w4th  studying  the  theory  of  warfare, 
vrill  read  with  interest  the  speculations 
of  Mr.  Jackson.   But  the  systems  formed 
m  the  closet  of  the  philosopher  are  too 
abstruse,  too  vague,  to  be  admitted  into 
the  tent  of  the  general,  the  scene  I'f  real, 
cf  energetic  action.    Among  that  nume- 
rous class  of  men,  whose  pride  and  whose 
virtues  ar^  to  be  awakened  by  this  trea- 
tise, there  are  few  who  will  attempt  to 
reduce  the  greater  part  of  its  systems  to 
practice,  and.  the  few  who  entertain  so 
visionary  an  idea,  are  little  capable  of 
that '  promptness   of  decision,    of  that 
vigour  of  action,  which  their  country 
expects  from  the  leaders  of  the  generous 
bands  to  whom  she  has  entrusted  the 
defence  of  her  best  interests.    A  short 
view  of  the  plan  of  the  book  will  be  the 
clearest  mode  of  illustrating  its  design. 
Mr.  Jackson  has  introduced  his  subject 
by  a    physical    di^uisition  of   sixteen 
pages,  entirely  unconnected  with  ihili- 
tary  pursuits,  till  within  eight  lines  of  its 
termination,*  where  we    are   told   that 
•*  preparation  for  war  is  a  duty,"  and 
••  that  to  stand  forward  in  defence  of  a 
common  country  is  commendable."  The 
preceding  sheets  are. taken  up  vith  ob- 
servations on  the  process  by  whicli  the 
component  parts  of    the 
kept  together,  on 
tion,  on  the  passions 
progress  of  society.     How  is  a  soldier  to 
be  improved  in  a  knowledge  of  his  duties 
by  the  study  of  "  organic  action**  or 
**  chemical  action,**  or  of  the  sympathy 
"by  which  "  the  parts  of  nature  are  con- 
nected with  each  other  ?**     Had  not  this 
introduction  been  prefixed  to  a  work 


universe   arc 


plative  philosopher,  will  prove  how  little 
this  introduction  is  adapted  to  a  military 
subject : 

"  Man,  when  he  first  breathes  the  air,  is 
helpless— without  positive  knowledge  of  what 
b  useful  or  hurtful, — ^an  organic  structurcp 
acted  upon  by  physical  wants,  and  obeying 
corporeal  impressions — widiout  forethought 
or  controuling  power  of  mind.  His  first  ra- 
tional acts  are  expressions  of  gratitude,  indi- 
cated by  afftction  for  those  who  supply  his 
wants— for  parents,  nurses,  and  attendants. 
The  attachmeat  is  artificial— an  expression 
of  gratitude*  or  an  obsequiousness  in  expec- 
ution  of  favour,   fiequeudy  and  arbiuarily 


plation  of  cataracts  and  precipices^  or 
whether  the  constant  view  of  an  extend- 
ed va/ey  has  inspired  secret  sentiments- 
of  dominion,  freedom  and  independence. 
The  theory  is  entertaining ;  were  it  pracr 
ticable  it  would  be  instructive.     Page  3% 
Mr.  Jackson  says,  •*  As  it  is  only  from, 
uniformity  in  power  of  exertion,   that 
union  of  action  can  be  ensured ;  and  ai 
this  is  the  essential  point  which  com-: 
mands  success  in  war,  a  standard  for  the 
measure  of  the  powers  of  recruits*  is  ia. 
sound  reason  not  less  necessary  than  %,' 
standard  for  the  measure  of  the  height 
of  stature.**    Were  the    strength  of  a 
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ftiH-grown  man  sft  fixed  as  his  stature, 
tot  liable  to  be  impaired  or  fortified  by 
si  thousand  adventitious  circumstances^ 
Hre  should  approve  such  a  standard } 
But  the  duties  of  a  soldier  are  those 
i^hich  are  the  most  likely  to  weaken  a 
Sian  who  has  been  equal  to  less  arduous 
tasks,  and  to  restore  vigour  to  a  frame 
selaxed  by  effeminate  or  sedentary  exto- 
(loyment.  Mr.  Jackson's  system  dis- 
plays a  knowledge  of .  what  mankind 
ought  to  be ;  titl  they  become  so,  a  prac- 
tical trial  of  it  must  be  deferred. 

The  2d  chapter  contains  **  a  sketch  of 
iiie  miliury  character  of  European  na- 
tions most  distinguished  in  history.'' 
Mr.  Jackson's  remarks  upon  the  military 
^aracter  of  some  countries  are  unsatis-' 
£ictoty  and  superficbl ;  in  investigating 
Aat  of  others  he  has  stewn  great  know* 
ledge  of  human  natiire,  and  hiis  deli* 
ABiated,  in  an  interesting  and  discrimi- 
lifting  manner,  the  efiects  of  particukn" 
•merits  and  peculiar  situations  on  national 
character.  But  we  think  him  most  hap- 
'ffff  when  he  attempts  to  trace  the  causes 
<^  those  brilliant  aditevements  which 
faave  smnetimes  laid  the  foundations,  and 
tfMsetimes  pi'eserved  the  existence,  of 
Ctoipires.  In  this — the  historian's,  the 
philosopher's  task,  we  think  Mr.  Jackson' 
aiore  successful  than  in  that  of  the  sol- 
dier. He  guides  to  the  sources  of  that 
^thusisnm,  by  which  the  most  nume- 
lt)as  and  best  disciplined  armies  have 
dften  been  vanquished,  and  (particularly 
iif  the  case  of  the  Americans)  marks  the 
aldventitiotis  circumstances  which  con- 
tHbuted  to  the  success  of  that  enthusi* 
arsm.  In  accounting  for  thef  triumphs 
c^  the  Prussian   soldiery  in  the   seven 

£ars'  warj  we  think,  however,  that  he 
s  laid  too  little  stress  on  the  character, 
conduct,  and  example  of  Frederic.  Af- 
XHtr  all,  it  is  only  to  such  a  man  as  he  was, 
that  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  can 
Ueus^ul  in  a  military  view.  The  ranks 
of  ordinary  men*  may  be  entertained, 
may  be  interested  by  the  contents  of  this 
chapter  ;  but  it  is  only  once  in  an  apn^  that 
the-  mdster-hand  appears,  which  can 
guide  the  passions  of  mankind,  and 
concentrate  their  ardour  to  the  attain- 
iftent  of  one  end.  The  delineation  of  the 
French  character,  and  late  mode  of  war- 
fiire»  is  interesting  and  instructive. 

•'  The  French  are  active  corporeally  ;  they 
0t  enterprising  mentally,  easily  iu-.pressed 
'Mtith^}  phantom  of  clorv  and  a  desire  of  tame. 
Hence  they:  are  easily  fed  to  every  vartcty  of 
4ttlon».  wKicb  presents  a  ^oveliy.    The}*  are' 


tvift  iadif  idtiaUy ;  bii^  they  are  iUbo  aiMit' 
tious  nattiodaliy ;.  inseinnch,  that  the  gfot/ 
of  the  French  nation  stands  aiwayi  in  a  pro-' 
minent  point  of  riew  with  every  gentttoe 
Frenchman.  Not  so  ^ral  in  nisi^tint  a» 
many,  nor  sb  powerful  in  close  ausck  a» 
others,  they  are  notwithstanding  impetu- 
ous,— susceptible  of  flashes  of  enthusiasm^ 
which,  when  ^t\\  directed,  accompfishes 
gjreat  objects  -,  but  the'  object  nitift  be  dis- 
tinet,  precise,  ttid  such  ^  W  fuDy  cotnpre* 
hendcd-;  for  the  constancy  of  tittlr  edliduc¥ 
is  connected  Widi  ^e  precision  of  their  in«' 
teliifisncc  of  the  thing  desired.  In  sboit* 
the  French  appear  to  be  of  that  class  of  men, 
who  act  from  sensation,  rather  than  from 
firm  and'robted  sentiment  in  the  mind:  they 
are  thus  capricit)us ;  but,  as  the^^  are  capable 
of  being  exeitedenthnsiastically/by  an  opera- 
tion upoit  the  oi^ns  df  seifae,  they  are,  froitr 
this  cause,  efiecttveinstruftieni»  in  the  bindsr 
of  a  skilful  general,  who  knows  things  Mid 
who  hasdiscernmeni  t^  estimate  e6Rectr.  Bat 
to  ensure  effect,  from  the  operation'  of  suctf 
instruments,  the  character  must  be  wdl  no- 
derstood — without  such  knowledge,  there 
will  be  no  just  applicatloti,  or  true  mea^oiQ 
of  the  powers  for  the  various  points  of  the 
conflict.'* 


"  The  mode  of  war,r  lately  adopted  in  tl«f 
French  amiies,  appears  to  be  irregular.  It  is 
so,  compared  with  that  of  the  Profisia» 
school  j  but  it  is  regular,  correct  and  faket 
according  to  its  own  rule.  It  is  evidently 
the  mode  of  war,  the  best  adapted  to  the 
character  of  the  French  nation .  A  battle,  in 
the  irregular  style  of  war,  consists  of  a  repeti-* 
tioD  of  atuicks,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
impuke,  or  distinct  point  which  fixes  the  eye. 
The  French  advance,  attack  and  retire;  and, 
though  constitutionally  an  impetueut  people, 
they  are  so  influenced  by  a  succession  of  ob* 
jccts  soliciting  new  attempts,  as  to  imitate  the 
most  perfect  sangfroid  in  their  mode  of  con- 
ducting an  action;  They  brave  the  lire  of 
musketry ;  for  every  one  has  ari  object  iii  his 
own  eye  Which  iiites  the  attention  ;  while  no 
one,  supported  immediately  and  ntechani- 
cally  by  the  close  order  of  the  ranks,  b  so 
forcibly  impressed  with  fear  at  the  demtie-' 
tion  of  his  comrade — as  happens  unavoid- 
ably in  the  close  order  of  tactic.  Thebattle» 
in  common  circumstances,  is  entrusted'  to 
troops,  who  act  in  a  desultory  and  intXDUr 
manner.  They  advance  boldly,  even.  raSily  }• 
but  they  are  supported  by  a  reserves  which 
consists  of  tried  men:  tHI'that  is  overtsffned, 
the  French  do  riot  esteem  theinsdiass  do* 
feated.  As  it  is  demonstrated  in  evenf  eik^* 
that  the  French  are  chiefly  formid^Jol»as* 
tack  ;  and,  as  it  has  been  often  pMv«i«^ 
^vhen  6xed  to'a  distinct  poiiit  of  actitiv  Aqr 
yield  the  field  to  infenur  nismbeti  of  Jk^tjill 
ttbnps,  it  becomes  decidedly  tfie  ol^Wl  i* 
Aiture  w&rs  to  offer,  ratlier  thadlososlaiA 
the  charge— to  fix  the  field  of  l>attle»  if  posii> 
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,  tiW  t6  dpen  grounds,  where  the  whole  mass 
may  be  embraced  ;  in  broken  and  irregular 
^rdundsy  their  acitviiy;  and  iheir  experience 
of  the  loose  mode  of  fighting  give  them  evi- 
dent advantages  over  the  soldiers  of  most  other 
countries." 

Mr.  Jackson's  partiality  to  this  coun- 
try  has  anpliBed  his  remarks  on  the 
character  of  the  British  army  ;  but  he 
has  been  impartial  in  pointing  out  both 
the  defects  and  the  excellences  in  the 
three  nations  of  which  it  is  composed  ; 
he  thus  sums  up  their  respective  me- 
rits : 

*•  Of  the  three  nations^  which  form  the 
basis  of  the  army*  the  Kngiish  is  the  nwst 
comely  in  appearance,  but  not  the  most  mi- 
h'lary  m  aspect ;    equal,  if  not  superior   in 
power  to  either  of  the  other,  he  is  inferior  in 
nardiness  and  in  endurance  of  toil.     As  he  i^ 
better  fed,  more  carefully  nursed,  nnd  more 
cautioasty  guardcfd  againiit  the  in/lucnce  of 
weather,  in  alt  the  processes  of  hib  Hfe,  than 
the  others,  he  Is  necessarily  more  susceptible 
of  the  action  of  the  causes  of  disease  arising 
frtxn-^hese  sources ;  his  health  is  con&cirucnt- 
)y  less  secure,  where  su^h  causes  of  disease 
abound.     He  is  mechanical  in  action,  cool 
in  temper ;  the  pledge  of  his  military  duly  is 
coimected  with  hs  reasonableness  ^    as  the 
cordial  execution  of  it  implies  the  existence 
of  such  condition  ;— -a  circurtJsiance,  which 
notes  a  radical  sentiment  of  independence 
peculiar  to  the  English  people  ;  the  motive  of 
action  being  always  a  demonstralive  reality. 
The  Scot  is   hardy  in  body  ;  but  he  is  im- 
petuous in  action,  passionate  in  temper,  en- 
thnsiastic,  interested  in  the  cause  of  others, 
as  if  he  were  himself  the  principal,  bound  to 
hist    duty  by  an   innate  sentiment,  probably 
visible  only  to  himself.     The  Irish  is  morett 
to  action  suddenly  by  an  operation  upon  the 
organs  of  sense  :  tlie  impression  does  not 
i;ro%t  into  a  sentiment ;  tJtie  rule  of  conduct 
is  consequently  capricious  and  uncertain:  the 
movement  is  irregular,  subject  to  siasiiatc,  or 
to  Ay  of)'  unexpectedly  with  the  collision  of 
other  causes  ;  but,  where  skilfully  animated 
and    well  directed,  the  energy  of  the  lri»h 
soMier  is  not  inferior  in   force,  to  that  of 
eitfier  of  the  other  parts  of  the  army.*' 

In  the  third  chapter^  on  the  forma- 
tioxx  and  mechanical  training  of  troops, 
NIr.  Jackson  attempts  to  illustrate   by 
tiieory,  what  can  only  be  learnt  by  prac« 
tice.     In  opposition  to  the  generally  re- 
ceived principles  on  which  an  army  is 
org^aniscdt  by  selecting  and  arranging 
mACerials  **  according  to  the  quantity  and 
extoraal  form  of  the  animal  mass.''  he 
proposes  that  it  should  be  ^  according  to 
riie  individual  power  and  temper  of  the 
pmrCs«"     By  adopting  this  plan  <<  the 
f^^TTs  may  probably  be  of  various  size 
>Vm».  REIT.  Vol.  III. 


and  of  different  figare,  extfhuiHy  ;  bnt 
they  correspond  in  power,  .possess  the 
same  extent  and  capacity  of  force,  the 
same  temper  and  character  internally  : 
.  they  thtts  prod  ace  union  of  effect  in  ac- 
tion, even  when  moved  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  exertion."  How  are  similar 
characters  and  tempers,  equal  powers  of 
body  and  mind,  to  be  thus  appreciated 
and  arranged  ?-«-By  making  **  it  more 
peculiarly  the  work  of  the  xienti/tc  fbih* 
sopher,'*  Let  us  then  suppose  the  prac* 
ticability  of  the  plan^^let  lis  discard  our 
drill-serjeants,  m^io  have  obtained  by 
long  experience  more  military  know- 
ledge than  Mr.  Jackson's  complicated 
theories  will  ever  impart,  and  let  their 
places  be  filled  hj  fdea^fa  fhihtophtn  % 
under  these  new  tutors  our  recruits  shall 
pass  a  probationar)*^  year,  and  **  be  ac^ 
customed  to  stand  for  one  hour  each 
day,  the  hesKl,  heels,  hips,  and  shoulders* 
all  equally  in  conuct  with  a  perpendicu- 
lar wall ;"  the  constraint  of  this  **  exhi- 
bition of  posture"  shall  be  alleviated  hf 
lectures  on  the  use  of  the  firelock,  tlie 
bayonet,  the  riHe,  and  the  sabre  ;  t^ 
comparative  effects  of  artillery  and  mus- 
quetry  shall  be  calculated,  and  that  *«es« 
sential  part  of  military  education''  shall 
not  be  forgotten,  **  to  teach  the  soldier 
to  look  upon  danger  with  indiffexence." 
Under  the  superintendence,  of  these  la- 
entifie  philotQpheri  their  pupils  shaH  then 
receive  the  subordinate  instruction  given 
by  the  masters  of  dancing  and  fencing, 
the  cook,  the  tailor«  and  me  cobler.  Is 
it  by  such  a  view  as  this  that  the  pride 
and  virtues  of  a  soldier  are  to  be  awaken- 
ed i  Elevated  virtue  !  Are  you  to  be 
insfiMred  no  more  but  by  tlie  arts  of  thte 
posture-master  ?  In  the  two  concluding 
chapters,  on  the  **  principle  of  military 
movement  and  bond  of  utfion  in  action," 
and  on  the  *<  general  economy  and  ma- 
ns^ment  of  troops  upon  service,**  Mr. 
Jackson  continues  his  subject  on  princi- 
ples similar  to  those  we  hare  already 
illustrated.  The  '*  high  sentiment  of 
pnde,  of  honour,  supported  by  the  saijc- 
tion  of  religion,"  with  which  Mr.  Jack- 
son would  mechanically  *'  animate  a  soldier 
to  command  the  success  of  war/'  can 
only  be  inspired  (as  he  himself  acknow- 
ledges) by  tht  consciousness  of  beinjc^ 
engaged  in  a  just  canse  ;  this  conscious- 
ness, wherever  it  exists,  will  be  alone 
sufflcient  to  inspire  these  sentiments  ; 
they  can  be  obtained  by  no  rules,  can  bo 
dependent  on  no  systems.  To  detail  the 
•means  by  which  a  general  h  lo  awake^ 
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in  his  sbi diets  an  attachment  to  his  pei^ 
son,  and  a  confidence  in  his  powers,  is 

'  allowed  to  be  no  easy  task  ;  when  ac- 
complished it  must  be  futile;  if  he  pos- 
sesses the  requisite  abilities  to  adopt  the 
conduct  or  imitate  the  examples  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Jackson,  he  will  want  no 
instructions  how  to  act ;  nature  will  be 
his  guide  :  quiet  in  discerning,  active  in 
seizing  advantages  as  they  rise,  his  own 
genius  will  soar  above  any  systematic 
proceedings*  and  mark  by  becominisf 
energy  the  decisive  moment ;  books  will 
never  teach  him  when  he  may  rusli  with 
the  standard  of  his  army  amid  assail- 
ing enemies,  or  pldnt  it  on  the  rampart 
where  victory  is  but  half  secured.  Mr. 
Jackson  investigates  the  subject  of  mili- 
tary economv  with  an  attention  to  the 
minutest  articles  of  diet,  dress,  and  ac- 
commodation in  barracks,  camps,  trans- 

.  ports,  and  on  a  march.  Military  tailors, 
barrack* masters,  and  troops  destined  for 
service  in  the  tropical  climates,  may  ob- 
tain some  information  from  this  chapter; 
but  we  should  have  thought  the  subject 
of  a  very  inferior  importance  to  soldiers 
previously  inured  by  Mr.  Jackson's  rules 
to  "  the  occurrences  which  are  common 
in  actual  war;*'  accustomed  "  to  be 
called  up  in  the  midst  of  the  night  to  be 
inarched  to  distant  places,  to  be  purposely 
exposed  to  wind  and  rain,  to  heat  and 


cold  in  high  degrees,  and  trained  in  th# 
best  modes  of  passing  rivers  whether  by 
fording  or  swimming.**  What  idea  csn 
Mr.  Jackson  have  formed  of  the  judg- 
ment of  his  fellow-countrymen,  that  ne 
thinks  it  necessary  to  lay  down  a  spedfic 
rule  for  erecting  barracks  in  healthy 
situations,  except  in  those  circumstances 
*•  which  leave  no  option  or  choice:" 
Can  he  imagine  that  those  spots  which 
are  thought  msalubrious  for  the  mecha- 
nic, will  be  deemed  healthy  for  the  sol- 
dier ?  Or  does  he  think  "  powdered 
locks"  and  **  waving  plumes*'  more 
«*  at  variance  with  the  stem  countenance 
of  the  soldier"  than  the  gown  or  role  it 
chamhr^*  which  he  recommends  him  to 
put  on,  when  in  the  West  Indies  be  re- 
turns  from  his  morning  exercises  to 
breakfast  **  on  coffee  or  cocoa,  plantain, 
yam,  or  bread,  with  the  occasional  addi- 
tion of  fruit  ?" 

We  have  now  followed  Mr.  Jacksca 
through  the  various  parts  of  his  system: 
of  his  style,  the  extracts  we  have  givea 
may  serve  as  specimens ;  we  ought  net 
to  be  too  severe  on  this  subject,  a$  he 
claims  no  merit  for  it  5  "  the  grace  0/ 
composition,"  he  tell  us,**  is  unfortu- 
nately  not  under  his  command ;''  we 
will  dismiss  him  with  observing,  that  this 
is  on6  of  those  few  positions  in  which  we 
heartily  coincide. 


Art.  V.  T'^e  M'Utnry  Mentor^  hd.ga  Scr'ui of  Lrtieri^  rerfntlysprttfen  iy  a  GcN£tAi 
Officer  /o  /^i>  So/tj  on  his  en-erhg  tht  Army ;  comprising, a d'Urse  ofelrgaut  Imtrurii-^^ 
fn'culr.tfd  to  Unite  ihe  Characters  and  AccimplishmaUt  of  the  Gentleman  and  the  S(ddi£r, 
2  vols.  8vo.  336  and  286  pages.   Second  edition. 


THESE  two  volumes  have  in  a  short 
space  of  time  gone  through  two  editions. 
We  are  unwilling  to  attribute  the  whole 
of  this  success  to  tlieir  appearing  to  the 
worlcl  as  the- productions  of  *'  a  distin- 
guished and  accomplished  general  ofS- 
,cer;*'  this  lecommendation  may  have 
had  its  effect ;  but  the  work  certainly 
possesses  merit ;  it  is  however  the  merit 
of  affording  entertainment,  rather  than 
that  of  conferring  informatton.  Tlie 
subjects  of  the  different  letters  are,  as 
wilt  be  supposed,  the  virtues  which  be- 
conTC  the  soldier  and  the  man  t  the  sen- 
timents and  observations  are  in  general 
triic  and  common-place,  and  for  the 
greater  part  adapted  to  readers  of  every 
class.  They  are  illustrated  bv  a  collec- 
tion of  anecdptes,  of  which  the  two  vo- 
lumes chiefly  consist.  These  anecdotes 
are  often  interesting,  in  general  anui- 
siag,  ai^d  connected  with  the  subject  of 


the  letter  in  which  they  are  introdoced 
Useful  exertion  and  disinterested  beoe- 
volence,  rigid  jnstice  and  heroic  fimv 
ness,«are  pourtraycd  in  faithful  coloun; 
it  would  be  well  if  "  those  headstrong 
and  misguided  voung  officers,  who  fancy 
their  uniform  is  alone  sufficient  to  at- 
tract respect,**  would  read,  admire,  and 
imitate.  Some  of  these  anecdote^;  am 
however  too  familiar  to  be  thonght  un^ 
known  to  one,  of  whose  previous  st^ 
quirements  history  must  be  pfesnmed  w 
have  formed  a  part  \  and  in  others  ora- 
tions are  detailed  at  too  great  a  length 
for  one  who  wants  to  be  instructed  how 
to  act,  more  than  to  learn  how  to  speat 
'i'hosc  young  officers  who  wish  to  shinfc 
ID  company,  may  treasure  tip  these  an^^ 
dotes  in  their  memories  and  wtei^  ^^^!^ 
as  often  as  opportunity  offers  j  (bey  ^^ 
be  thought  well  informed,  and  the  lw< 
merit  which  thcv^ai  be,nJppo*«^  » 
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possess,  "^111  be  that  of  having  read 
much.  The  language  in  which  these 
letters  are  written  is  easy  and  unaffect- 
ed ;  the  following  extract  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  letter,.  "  on  the  love 
of  our  country,' '  will  afford  a  specimen 
*  both  of  style  and  manner, 

"  Xhe  love  of  our  country  is  one  of  the 

most  noble  and  most  generous  of  princij>les. 

It  not  unfrcqucntly  gets  the  better  even  ©f 

self-love;  for  a  true  patriot  is  at  all  times 

willing,  if  called  upon,  to  sacrifice  his  pos- 

sessioiis,  his  dearest  interests,  his  life  itself, 

in  his  country's  service  : — and  this  sentiment 

i«  founded   in  justice  ;  for  when  men  have 

agreetl  to  live  in  soticty*  all  private  attach- 
ments ouo;ht  to  yield  to  the  public  benefit. 

The  records  of  antic|nity  are  crowded  with 

friorious  examples  of  devotedness  and  of  sa- 
crifices to  this  honourable  passion. 
**  How  noble  is  the  picture  of  an  olTicor 

who,  having  received  a  muslcct-ball  through 

the  body,  says  only  to  his  comrades  and  the 

soldiers'  that   prcs-sed   round  him  :    ♦•  My 

fii^nds,"  shQwmg  iheui  a  passage  it  was  ne- 

c -s^ary  to  force,  *'  that  is  the  path  to  i;lory  ; 

take  no  thoui^ht  of  me — ^but  do  yog r  duty  T* 
"An  ap;efi  oflicer,  whose  son  was  wound- 
ed v\Mth  the  same  bullet  that  killed  Turcnne, 
rxclainied":  *•  It  is  not  for  my  son  vou  must 
weep  i  but  for  that  great  man,  and  the  irre- 
parable loss  which  your  country  will  sustain 
in  his  death," 

•«  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  too^  whose  name 
will  be  an  everlasting  honour  to  England, 
I>c!ng  mortally  \V6unded  at  the  battle  of  Zut- 
phen,  the  suigeon  of  count  Hal  lard,  who 
attended  on  that  officer^  as  well  as  on  his 
\v'ounded  master,  told  him,  that  he  was  afraid 
be  could  not  save  the  life  of  sir  Philip.— 

Art.  VI.  Miraary  Memmrsj  refatlng  to  Canipatgniy  Batfles^  and  Strafagfms  of  Waff 
j^ntient  and  Modem  ;  extracted frot^  the  best  Authorities^  with  occasional  Remarks,  By 
^VILLIAM  Thomcoh.   pp.  58^ 


"  Away  l"  said  the  count  angrily;  "  never 
return  to  me  until  you  bring  news  of  that 
man's  recover)*,  whose  life  is  of  more  value 
to  his  country  than  many  such  as  mine." 

*•  Courage'  is  undou&tedly  the  principal 
virtue  of  a  gejicral ;  but  a  man  who  is  en- 
trusted with  the  destiny  of  thousands  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  if  he  be  not  influenced  by 
a  sincere  love  for  the  true  interests  of  his 
country,  will,  like  Sempronius  and  Varro, 
and  many  generals  of  our  own  dav,  sacrifice 
wantonlv  his  troops  to  his  ambition,  and  the 
desire  of  a  false  repntation  :*  true  glory  re- 
quires virtues  of  which  Sempronius  and 
V  arro  were  destitute. 

"  The  love  of  our  country  ought  to  be 
the  leading  naotive  to  excite  us  to  great  ac- 
tions. It  was  thif  sentiment  that  drew  Han- 
nibal from  the  heart  of  Africa,  urc^cdhim  to 
underuke  the  most  formidable  difficulties  in 
the  war  against  the  lioraans,  and  rendered 
him  finally  thehr  conqueror.  Wherever  it 
prevails  in  its  genuine  vigour  and  extent.  It 
absorbs  all  sordid  and  selfish  regards  :  it  sub- 
dues the  love  of  ease,  power,  ])leasure,  and 
Wealth  ;  nay,  when  the  amiable  partialities 
of  friendship,  gratitude,  or  even  private  and 
domestic  affections,  come  in  competition  with 
it,  it  will  teach  us  to  sacrifice  all,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  rights,  and  promote  and  defend 
the  honour  and  happiness,  of  our  couniry, 

**  A  Spartan  lady  had  five  sons  in  the  ar- 
my, and  was  hourly  in  expectation  of  news 
from  the  field  of  battle.  A  messenger  returns 
from  the  camp ;  and,  with  trembling  agita- 
tion, she  applies  to  him  for  information. 
•*  Your  five  sons,"  said  he,  **  arc  slain." 
"  Rise  slave  !  did  I  ask  thee  that?"  **  Yet . 
wc  have  gained  the  victory."  "  Thanks  to 
the  Gods  I"  exclaimed  the' mother  :  and  she 
instantly  f)ew  to  the  temple,  in  order  to  oiler 
up  her  thanks." 


THE  title  page  of  this  work  suffici- 
ently explains  ks  nature  and  design. 
As  it  contains  very  little  new  informa- 
tion, we  shall  merely  give  a  brief  out- 
line of  its  contents. 

Part  I.  enumerates  tlie  wars  which 
ook  place  before  the  invention  of  gun- 
3o>vder,  from  the  battle  of  Thymbrium 
n  JLesser  Asia,  which  transferred  the 
rmpire  of  the  East  from  the  Assyrians 
o  the  Persians,  to  the  bittle  of  Halli- 
lown  hill,  between  the  English  and 
>cots,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

Part  II.  contains  the  various  engage- 
aents  which  were  fought  after  the  in- 


vention of  gun-powder,  and  before  the 
introduction  of  the  Prussian  tactics  ; 
from  the  battle  of  Fiowden  Field  to  the 
battle  of  Fontenoy,  in  tlie  year  1745. 
Our  author  thus  speaks  of  the  king  of 
Prussia. 

.  "  NeitherTurenne,  norMonticuculi,  nor 
Marlborough  himself  cmi  be  considered  as 
inventors  in  the  art  of  war.  No  inventor 
appeared  from  the  lime  of  Gustavus  Adol- 

fhus,  till  that  of  the  a^reat  king  of  Prussia, 
t  was  reserved  for  him  to  reduce  mil iiary 
operations  to  a  regular  system :  which  sys- 
tem has  ever  since  been  regarded  as  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  b</  followed  in  the  modern 
art  of  war.    It  may  therefore  be  said  that 


"  •  Buona()arte  is  said  to  have  forced  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  from  an  impulse  of  vanity,  ia 
ront  of  the  Austrian  cannon,  at  the  expenqe  of  six  thousand  of  his  best  troops^  when,  at 
he  distance  of  a  few  miles,  b«  mij;ht  have  forded  the  river  with  an  inconsiderable  loss."       , 
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the  imprm  «0enti  aoJ  ioTentions  of  the  king 
of  Prus»ia  are  so  great,  as  to  establish  a^ 
«ra  iD  military  history,  scarcely  less  mark- 
ed and  iiuportaot  tkhan  the  use  of  gi^a- 
pomrder/*  p.  401. 

Part  III.  is  diTided  into  three  sec- 
tions* The  first  contains  the  wars  of 
the  king  of  Prussia ;  the  second,  the 
American  war  $  the  third,  the  bte  ten 
years  war  in  France,  as  far  as  the  battle 
near  Ale:iandria,  March  1801,  in  which 
sir  R.  Abercrombie  felL 

We  need  only  to  obsenre  futher,  that 


Mr.  Thomson  uppears  to  bove  compTIei 
his  w;ork  from  good  authorities,  'ilijtf 
remarks  which  are  si^bjojiied  tatbe  nar- 
ratives of  roost  of  the  engagements  are 
useful  and  interesting  ;  tti«y  contain  the 
opinions  of  able  taicticianSy  on  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  battles  of  both  an- 
cient and  mbdem  times.  To  those, 
therefore,  indio  find  ampieiQent  or  in- 
structioa  in  teadiog  tie  histories  of  wan 
QV  the  narratives  of  battles,  this  worSi 
will  be  peculiarly  entenammg. 


Art.  Vri.  Oiserp^htts  on  tbt  Exerme  of  Riflemen^  and  an  the  Moi>emeni  nf  light 
Troopt  in  general  Bj  SfEQEANT  WfinpsaBUEXX,  of  the  95fh  (RlfiO  lUgmeH. 
pp.  57- 


THIS  is  %  brief  and  itsefol  «rplaaa- 
tion  of  the  rifle  duty  :  it  contains  the. 
method  of  performing  the  exercise ;  and 
the  different  movements  of  light  troops. 

The  explanations  are  given  with  accii- 
racy,  and  the  rules  correctly  laid  dow|i« 
The  nature  of  the  rifle  service  is  siKh  aei 

Aar.  VIII.    The  Exerdte  of  Great  Gmt^  atfepocthed  hy  the  Royai  AriiHery  ;  t 
ing  fhe  lirndtmenU  of  that  DtUy^for  the  general  Use  oftueh  Persons  at  may  he  fat  t^ttet 
Service^  m  the  f reseat  Emergency.     By  one  qf  lAeTtLiniTY  Hovss  RovalVolus- 

TELRS.    pp.  8. 


to  render  particularregulattonsfcr  every 
sitttatton  im|M>SBible :  much  must  depend 
on  the  activity  and  courage  of  the  imit- 
yidual ;  but  for  the  training  recruits,  cr 
the  instruction  of  volunteer  riflemen,  ihis 
^tle  work  will  be  found  useful. 


THE  use  of  artillerr  is  now  so  much 
increased,  that  it  is  rather  extraordinary 
BO  book  has  lately  appeared  which  treats 
more  particularly  oif  that  branch  of  the 
service.    The  above  little  work  will  be 


found  sufiBcient  to  gtve  a  general  idea  of 
the  duty  of  serving  the  great  gons.    It 
contains  the  different  words  of  ccm 
mand,  with  clear  and  appropriate  expk- 
nations  of  thexo. 
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AGRICULTURE  AND'  RURAL  AFFAIRS, 


It  bulk  U  a  circumstance  tliat  entitks  to  precedence,  tjic  Practical  jigrlcul  urt  of 

l3r.  Did^on  deserv^es  the  first  mention  among  the  contents  of  the  present  chapter. 

Xx.  IS  mJeed  iinpossible  to  treat  adequately  of  thf  various  and  important  branches  of 

rurai  economy,  s6  as  to  produce  a  work  of  any  material  service  to  the  practical  far- 

iner,  without  entering  con^derably  into  detail ;  the  size  therefore  of  these  volumes^ 

although  somewhae  abrmiftg  at  first*  v^ill^  upon  more  mature  consideration,  ap. 

pear  to  be  liecessary  ;  and,  if  the  author  has  performed  his  task  with  judgment  and* 

ability,  as  appears  to  b^  the  c^Me^  .the  copiousness  of  his  book,  instead  of  beiilg  aa 

objeedony.  oaght  rather  Lo  be  stated  as  an  arguoiQnt  in  its  favour.    Mr.  Marshall 

has'pvblUhed  a  vol\iWie  on  the  general  m^n^^ement  of  landed  property ;  the  merits 

of  w^hicb*  notwithstanding  th«  magisterial  tone  of  tlic  autlior,  and  the  tedious  and 

perplexing  minute  formalities  in  bi^  arrangement,  are  very  considerable,  and  will» 

xipoti'the  whole,  by  lio  iineans  detract  from  his  weU-eamed  reputation. 

Two  county  surv'eys  liaye  been  publishe4  during  the  last  year.  That  of  Hert- 
fordshire, by  Mn  Young,  though  not  destitute  of  merit,  is  however  by  no  means* 
afirst-rkte  performance.  The  survey  of  Shropshire,  by  archdeacon  Plymlcy,  we 
Have  no  hesitation  in  stating  to  be  the  very  best  specimen  of  rural  topography  that 
tlic  EogUslji  language,  affords;  the  abundance  of  interesting  matter  which  this  vo- 
lume contains,  the  good  sense  wlik^  it  displays,  suid  the  enlightened  benevolence^ 
v^^iich  beam^  so  conspicuously  Uiroughotit  the' whole,*  are  highly  honourable 
to  the  arcMa^coay  both  as  a-nrruerf  a  xn«m  of  observation,  a^d  a  dignitary  of  the' 
eliurc}b 

A'CLT,  I J  GttUrtA  Wu!^  ofihA^rlctfkdre  ofHcfi/»rdshirf ;  drawn  Vffir  the  ComiJer'atM 
^  the  hoa^d  of  A^rkidtmrt^  and  itUerntd  Lnfrovement.  By  tie  S£c&£T4ltY  of  thb' 
£oACD,    8vot.  pp).  325. 

Mlt.  AltTHUIt  YOUNG  will  ex-        Hertfordshire  contains  about  302,080 

case  us  for  hinting  that  although  we  acres;  it  measures  28  miles  from  east  ta 

Lxiow  heisi^estecl with' the  honour  of  west,  56  from  north  to  souUi,  and  130 

ycitig  secretary  to  the  board  of  agricdl-  in  circumference.'    It  is  divided  into  8 

rtir-c?,  many  who  refer  to  this  volume*  hundreds;   contams  18  market  tmvns, 

Tiay  not  be  acquainted  with  the  circum-  and  120 parishes.    The  soil,  as  in  every* 

it:9,tjce.     It  would  hVye* been  more  mo-  other  county,  is  difierent  in  different 

lesC  we  thinkfto  have; given' bis  name  parts:  chalk  however  forms  thl»  basis  of 

tx  ti^  title-p^ge,  as  well  as  his  office.  tne  whole  of  it.     Sometimes  it  makbs  its 

X  n  noticing  these"  surveys,  it  is  best  to  appearance  superficially*,  here  pbre,  ^hef e 

:orrtply  with  the  unifotmiry  t6  which*  with  a  mixture  of  clay  or  oilier  substan- 

YiGY  arerestricted',  unless  when  thecoiii-  ces.    Chalk,  clay,  loam,  and  gravel,  are 

>liance^w«uld  encumbet  us  wkh  usdess  the  four  principsd  divisiofis  which  tha 

fx-  ixniXitcT citing* matter.  secretary  of  the  board* has ^uJa:(L|^ 
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his  map  :  the  district  of  gravel  he  con- 
ceives to  be  the  most  unfertile  of  any 
m  the  south  of  England  ;  he  thinks  it  is 
even  inferior  to  the  moors  of  the  north, 
which  are  rented  for  a  shilling  or  some* 
times  sixpence  an  acre.  The  district  of 
loam — a  very  undefined  word — is  ex- 
ceedingly rich  and  prolific  :  it  is  more* 
over  by  far  the  most  extensive,  varying 
however  in  degrees  of  fertility. 

Property  is  much  divided  in  Hertford- 
shire ;  about  7000/.  a  year  is  the  largest 
rental  in  the  county ;  there  are  six  or 
fieven  estates  from  SOOO/.  to  4000/. ;  more 
of  about  2000/.  and  below  that,  some  of 
every  value.  A  large  portion  of  the 
county  is  held  by  copyhold  tenure,  with 
a  fine  certain,  or  at  the  will  of  the  lord, 
but  this  fine  never  exceeds  two  years  rent. 
Such  land  sells  at  about  six  years  pur- 
chase, under  the  price  of  freehold, 
which  sells  at  from  28  to  30  years  pur- 
chase. 

Tlie  farms  are  in  general  small :  not 
one  in  the  county  exceeds  1 000  acres  ; 
they  average  from  150  to  400 :  but  there 
arc  many  much  smaller. 

Chaps,  iii.  and  iv.  Here  we  find  not 
a  single  observation  worthy  to  have  been 
put  down  in  a  memorandum-book,  and 
still  less  to  have  been  transcribed  from 
it,  unless  the  exact  composition  paid  for 
tythe  in  diflferent  parishes  of  the  county, 
and  the  precise  rent  of  John  Trot's 
farm,  Timothy  Turnip's,  Christopher 
Cabbage's,  and  so  on,  are  to  be  consi* 
dered  as  curious  information. 

Chap.  v.  treats  on  the  Hertfordshire 
implements. 

Chap.  vi. — On  enclomg*  We  learn 
that  in  the  enclosure  of  Hartingford- 
bury,  three  private  gentlemen  permitted 
themselves  to  be  named  in  Uie  bill  as 
commissioners.  By  their  virrilance,  and 
gratuitous  attendance,  very  heavy*  char- 
ges of  the  bill  were  avoided.  .  It  is  im- 
possible to  speak  too  highly  of  tHese 
disinterested  exertions  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Byde,  Mr.  Calvert,  and  the  Rev! 
Mr.  Browne.  We  wish  the  plan  were 
adopted  in  other  places.  ^  "^ 

**  Hertfordshire  may  be  consifkred  as  the 
counly  where  the  plashing  system  is  carried 
en  to  the  greatest  extent :  it  has  been*utii-' 
Versaily  pr«cused  here  from  time  iminemorioi. 
Scarcely  can  any  county  be  worse  sitnaiec) 
for  co^s;  and  the  copses  are  not  moreextcn- 
»ive  than  common.  iThe'se  causes  may  have 
induce4  the  farmers  to'  fill  the  old  hedges 
every  where  with  oak,  ash,  sallow,  and  with 
*U  sorts  of  plants,  more  gcuerully  calculated 


for  fuel  than  fences,  and  which  would  form 
no  kind  of  fence  under  any  management  but 
their  own.  Here  they  form  a  material  object 
in  the  rural  economy  of  the  farm,  supplying 
the  house  with  wood  sufficient  for  its  con* 
sumption.  It  evideniiy  ap(>ears  that  pla>h-. 
ing  is  understood  and  practised  uncomniouly 
well,  from  ihe  circumstance  of  the  hedges 
being  in  many  parts  of  the  county,  not  only 
fences,  but  good  fences,  when  tolerably  pre- 
served, without  the  aid  of  any  ditches  ;  for 
I  did  not  sec  a  thorough  good  ditoh  (such  as 
would  be  called  a  ditch  in  Suffolk),  in  the 
county,  except  some  that  I  made  30  years 
since  myself,  and  which  may  still  be  seen." 

Mr.  Young  has  illustrated  his  descrip- 
tion of  plashing  by  means  of  several 
engravings.  ^Vnen  a  hedge  has  been 
suffered  to  grqw  from  nine  to  tsrelve 
years,  it  is  cot  down,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  live  stems,  which  are  left  as 
stakes ;  and  a  few  standards  which, being 
cut  almost  through,  are  beat  down  and 
interwoven  among  diese  stakes,  so  as  to 
form  a  fence  almost  impenetrable  m 
itself,  aod  every  year  preparing  a  supply 
of  future  fuel.  At  ]2  years  growth 
usually,  the  hedge  is  renewed  by  a  new 
plashing ;  old  plashed  branches  are  then 
cut  off  close  to  the  ground,  and  new 
6ne$  laid  down. 

We  presume  it  would  not  very  mnch 
interest  our  readers,  any  more  than  it 
has  done  ourselves,  to  be  informed  of 
the  course  of  cropping  adopted  by  dif- 
ferent Hertfordshire  farmers.  •  A  has  a 
fallt>w,  then  wheat,  oats,  fallow,  barley, 
peas.  B  has  turnips,  barley,  clover, 
w'heat.  Nor,  we  presiime,  would  they 
derive  iquch  instruction  or  amusement 
from  any  account  of  the  price  paid  for 
plowing  in  different  districts,  or  the  dif- 
ferekit  depths  of  toil  turned  u)>  according 
to  the  article  intended  to  be  cultivated. 
With  such  barren  and  uninteresting 
items  as  these,  howev^f,  are  itit  greater 
number  of  these  pages  filled. 

If  there  is  any  merit  in  the  late  core- 
bill,  Mr.  Young  is  entitled  to  some 
share  for  his  auticipatton  of  its  necessity : 

*.*  At  the  time  (says  he)  of  my  rerisin^ 
these  notes  (October  1801),  wheat  in  the 
marl<Vts  of  this  ueig;hbourbood  (Sofiblk)  ii 
from  iwenty-seven  to  thirty  shiHinj^  aoomb, 
of  four  bushels,  or  fifty-four  to  sixty  shil)inc& 
a  quarter.  ^*  It  is  therefore  a  good  oeal  belo^r 
what  theH^fotd^hire  farmers  tfainka  pnce 
necessary,  when  compared  with  the  cspcnst^ 
at  which  they  carry  on  their  basineat.  It  ii 
true,  that  poor-Fiaes  will  lall  oonndenUy 
with  the  price  of  com,  but  not  proportion- 
ably :  rents  are  much  raised*  and  are  ml 
llkdy  to  fall ;   tithes  Me  the  saine :  bboui 
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also  hat  advanced,  and  is  not  Hkely,  nor 
ought  it  to  be  reductd.  Hence  it  becomes  a 
vast  object  with  tlie  legislature  of  the  king- 
dom, to  take  such  measures  as  to  prevent  a 
too  CTcat  depression  of  price.  They  are  not 
at  all  likely  to  do  this  with  a  view  to  the  be- 
nefit of  the  farmers :  but  they  ought  to  do  it 
as  preventing  a  scarcity,  and  very  high  priocs. 
Nothing  but  a  steady  security  against  too  low 
a  price  for  wheat,  can  prove  a  real  security 
against  its  l)eiug  too  high.  And  it  ought 
never  to  be  out  of  the  minds  of  those  whose 
ideas  may  h&ve  influence  in  parliaoicnt,  that 
the  low  price,  from  1771  to  17t>4.  (5s.  8d.  a 
hushcl,  on  the  avenijje  of  the  kine^ora),  has 
had  a  material  effect  in  causing  the  late  me- 
iuncholy  scarcities/* 

The  operation  of  the  com-bill  is  not 
to  raise  the  price  of  corn  illimitably  and 
unreasonably,  so  much  as  to  prevent  its 
unreasonable  and  illimitable  depression. 
But  why,  it  may  be  objected,  should  go- 
vernment  interlere  in  behalf  of  land- 
owners ?      If  they  have  bought  land 
dearly,  *and  have  made  a  bad  bargain* 
like  other  rash  speculators,  they  ought 
to  pay  for  their  folly.     If  /«  p.-trvenus^  on 
nouveaux  rlcbeSf  anxious  to  <!reate  a  large 
territorial  property,  are  willing  to  bor- 
row money  at  5  per  cent,  and  lay  it  out 
in  the  purchase  of  land  which  produces 
them  but  3  per  cent,  is  eovemment  to 
support  their  stupid  pride  f  Why  should, 
not  the  poor  of  tin's  country  partake  of 
the  bounty  of  nature,  since  they  are 
compelled  to  suffer  for  her  fits  of  parsi- 
mony ?     Why   should  a  minimum   be 
fixed  upon  the  price  of  corn,  whilst  a, 
maximum  is  scouted  ?    Why  should  the 
million  be  sacrificed  to  the  thousand  ? 
These  queries  are  not  of  very  easy  solu- 
tion.   If  Mr.  Young's  remarlc,  however, 
is  just,  that  *♦  nothing  but  a  steady  se- 
curity a^rainst  too  low  a  price  for  wheat, 
can  pri>ve  a  real  security  against  its  beiug 
too  high,*'  he  has  furnished  as  good  a 
reason   for  the    new  corn-hill    as  any 
which    has  been  advanced.      But  the 
<(uestion  is  not  solely  whether  the  milr 
lion  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  thousand, 
&c.   but  whether  those  gradations    of 
rank,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  whe- 
ther those  classes  in  society  are  to  be 
supported,  which  the  experience  of  ages 
has    proved   to    have    existed    for    its 
advantage.     In  times  of  ynrc  the  land- 
ed interest  was  the  most  opulent  and  the 
most  powerful  in  the  kingdom  :   arts, 
manufactures,    and    commerce,     have 
changed  the  face  and  character  of  the 
country,  and  materially  altered  the  rela- 
tion of  clashes  iu  society.     The  only 


class  which  has  not  risen  in  the  $cale, 
is  the  class  of  land-owners :  the  labour- 
ing poor  were  never  fed  so  welli  and 
never  were  clothed  better  than  they  are 
now  ;  the  artisan,  tlie  manufacturer,  and 
the  merchant,  are  daily  increasing  in 
opulence :  but  the  old  hereditary  landr 
owner  has  not  been  able  to  increase  hi$ 
rents  proportionably  to  the  increase  of 
taxation,  the  increased  price  of  labour, 
and  the  increased  expences  of  living  in 
general.  Whether  the  mere  Jand-owners 
are  a  class  of  sufficient  usefulness  in  so- 
ciety to  merit  the  special  interference  of 
government  in  support  of  their  pristine 
splendor  and  superiority,  is  a  question 
which  we  shall  not  take  upon  us  to  dis- 
cuss. Tliat  the  combill  is  calculated 
to  operate  in  their  favour  we  can  have  no 
doubt,  nor  is  it  possible  to  s;ippose  that 
the-  framers  of  it  were  unaware  of  its 
natural  and  necessary  operation. 

We  must  return  to  Mr.  Young.  In  • 
the  chapter  on  arable  land,  the  mode  of 
rearing  different  grains  in  Hertfordshire 
is  related,  but  we  see  notliing  to  detain 
us  till  we  come  to  the  article,  *'  turnips  ;*' 
concerning  this  crop  the  following  infor- 
mation may  be  worth  attending  to  : 

**  A  circum^iancc  in  the  culture  of  this 
crop,  which*  Mr.  Hyde  has  found  of  very 
great  con:»equencc,  is  that  of  ploughing  in 
the  seed,  instead'  <«f  harrowing  it  in  on  the 
surface  :  he  has  found  in  ttiis  nianageinent,  . 
that  it  is  not  nearly  so  liable  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  fly.     lie  ploughed  it  in  oii  a  half  field 
and  harrowed  it  in  on  the  other  half ;  and    ; 
the  diflereoce  was  so  considerable,  as  to  con- 
vince his  bailiff',  whose  opinion  was  adversa  '. 
to  the  practice.      When,  ihc  season  proves 
too  dry,  it  makes  the  diflcrcncc  of  crop  or  no 
crop.     He  ploughs  in   the  Swedish  (urni() 
aUo,  and  with  equal  success.^' 

The  Swedish  turnip  is  cultivated  very 
largely,  and  with  much  success,  through- 
out this  county  $  and  the  Marchioness 
of  .Salisbury,  who  has  devoted  an  extent 
of  groufid  exclusively,  to  agricultural 
experiments,  raises  cabbages,  parsnips, 
beet,  &c.  &c. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  culture  of 
lucerne  is  attended  to  here. 

'J  he  drill  husbandry,  after  the  long 
and  patient  experience  of  some  of  th« 
best  farmers  in  this  county,  is  very  much 
laid  aside !  Mr.  Young's  opinion  of 'it9 
superiority  over  the  old  broad- cast  hus- 
bandry, is  evidently  in  a  great  measure, 
shaken. 

Chap.  X. — Woods,  These  are  rented 
at  from  9  to  12  shiUincrs  an/a^re*  and^ 
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cut  at  12  years'  growth  ?  there  are  large 
tracts  of  woodland  to  the  south  of  Hert- 
ford,  towards  London }  2000  acres  al- 
most togetjber. 

*'  At  Panahanger,  in  lord  Cowper's 
grounds*,  is'a  most  supferb  oak,  which  mea- 
sures scv'enteen  feet  iii  ciroumference  at  five 
feet  from-  the  ground,  taken  from  the  S  £. 
by  £.  kide*  It  was  called  the  great  oak,  in 
th.eyear  17O9  ;  it  is  very  healthy ;  yet  grows 
in^9  gravel  surface,  apparently  as  steril  as  any 
soil  whaisosver  i  but  it  undoubtedly  extends 
its  tap  root  into  a  soil  of  a  very  diiierent  auaT 
lity.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  oaks  whicn  I 
have  seen,  though  only  twelve  feet  to  tl)e 
first  boyug(i." 

Chap.  xii. — Improvemen/t.  The  quan- 
tity of  waste-lands  in  Hertfordshire  com- 
pared wiih  that  in  most  other  counties 
18  very  inconsiderable.  The  least  ex* 
pensive  mode  of  bringing  them  into  cul- 
tivation in  the  first  instance,  and  the 
most  profitable  eventually,  is  found  to 
he  by  paring  and  burning.  Old  sain- 
fom  lays  are  occasionally  pared  and 
burned.  Manures  are  used  here  in  a 
Tcry  unsparing  manner  :  the  fossil  mar 
rnire  of  the  district*  and  expensive  addi- 
tions from  Lbndon,  are  employed  on  4 
very  extensive  scale.  Narrow  and  deep 
shafts  are  sunk,  and  the  chalk  is  brought 
up  in  bVicketSy  and  afterwards  harrowed 
about  the  field. 

The  practice  of  irrigation  is  not  very 
general,  although  the  cpunty  offers  every 
facility  for  it. 

••  Mr.Whitlington,  at  Broad  water,  waters 
a  meadow  of  eight  acres^  by  the  wash  of  up- 
lands after  rain  :  it  has  no  other  manure,  and 
yields  two  loads  an  acre»  which^  for  the  soil, 
IS  a  great  improvement.  But  he  observed, 
th^t  the  benefit  of  irrisation  is  not  so  great, 
^8  the  quantity  of  produce  seems  to  indicate ; 
for  he  once  sent  Mr.  Bentfield  some  bullocks 
to  eat  off  a  great  after-grass  in  his  watbi^d- 
meadows :  the  beasts  were  there  some  months, 
but  were  not  iipproved  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree." 

Ch^p^  xiii,— Of  Live  StocL  The  4tt, 
section  y  <•  horses  2nd  oxen  comp^d," 
in,cludes  a  well-written,  letter,  from  the 
Hon.  Geo.  Villicrs,  on  the  relative  value, 
of.  these  animals  as  labourers  in  the  field^ 
and  oh  the  road.  «  Much  may  be  said 
oik  bot^  sides/  as.  sir  Roger  d(;  Cpv^Ic?, 


observes,  and  here  it  aeems  to  be  gcaeiv 
ally  acknowledged  that  where  three  or 
four  teams  are  kept  on  any  farm  it  is  ad- 
visable to  have  at  least  one  team  of 
oxen.  Mr.  Villiers  gives  a  prcferrnce 
to  oxen,  principally  on  their  compamtive 
exemption  from  those  diseases  10  which 
horses  are  subject,  and  **  which  instantly 
reduce  tlie  value  of  them  from  (iotly  to 
four  guineas."  The  letter  of  Mr.  Vil- 
liers is  a  very  sensible  oue,  and  we  re- 
eret  the  want  of  rooin  to  extract  from 
It :  into  the  scale  of  comparison  he  throu  s 
some  heavy  arguments  in  favour  of 
oxen.  ' 

Chap*  XV.  ••  The  county  may  be  said 
in  general  to  be  destitute  of  manu^- 
tures :"  die  plaiting  of  strjiw,  however, 
is  a  resource  for  poor  women  and  chit 
dreu  in  one  part  of  the  county^^although 
from  Hockeriil  to  Ware,  Hadh^^^n,  and 
Buntingford»  they  have  little  or  no  em* 
ploymeni  at  home.  About  Stevend^ 
and  Hatfield,  spinning  has  given  place 
to  plaiting  straw;  but  at  Redhume,  where 
the  manufacture  prevails  mosr»  women 
will  earn  a  guinea  a  week,  and  a  pound 
of  prepared  straw  sells  for  sixpence !  At 
St.  Aibans,  wom^n  c^n  earn  five  shil- 
lings a  day  !  At  punst^le  childreq 
be^in  to  pick  straw  at  4  year's  old  ;  plait 
ft.  at  5.;  and  some  girls  at  10  years  oU, 
earn  19  shillings  a  week..  Women  on 
an  average  t^arn  a  guinea  ft  weeL 

The  straw>  ff om  strong  an^  heavy 
landy  like  that,  of  Essex,  will  not  do  for 
plaiting ;  and  it  may  he  some  coosobr 
tion  to  those  parishes  which  cannot  ava4 
themselves  of  the  plfitin^  nianofaciory 
for  the  reduction  of  their  parish,  nues, 
to  be  informed,  that  if  a  crop  produces 
much  straw,  fit  for  plaiting*  the  produce 
of  the  com  is,  generally  bad  :  weak 
tXX3Lyf9  under,  h^^  and  nesir  dic$dies» 
does  best. 

This  volume  conclo^^s  with  wnes^- 
tionst  neatly  engrave^,  of.  an.izigemovs 
moveable  sheep-nouse»  belonging  to  the 
Hon.  George  Villiers ;  whp  haf :^lspad: 
dressed  a  letter  oa  the  manayenQit  of 
the. poor  (which  in  his  oy^panshrhabi^ 
undertaken  himself)*  aUk^.cxeditaUeto 
the  clearness  of  liis  underitaa4MV  ^ 
t^  humax^ty  of  his  hea^ 
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la  the  preface  to  thia  fuU  aAd' satisfac- 
tory report,  Mr.  Plymley  has  deemed,  it 
necessary  to  make  an  apology  for  having 
devoted  his  time  to  the  composition  of  it* 
We  cannot  belieye»  ax»d  certainly  do  not 
)>elieve>  that  Mr.  Flyniley  has  suftred 
the  time  which  he  has  b^towed  in  col- 
lecting andt  digesting  the  materials  for 
this  puhlication  to  interfere  with  his  pno* 
fessional  functions  ;  that  beiQg  the  casei 
the  apology  is  altogether  unnecessary ; 
and.  we  oo  not  hesitate  to  express  our 
hope  that  the  example  may  be  followed 
by  other  clergymen*  Some  of  th^  coun- 
ty reports,  drawn  up  for  the  Board  of 
Agriculture^  are  Htde  else  than  a  dry 
detail  of  local  practice »  the  number  of 
sheep  which  Colin  Clout  keeps  upon 
thuee  bandied  acres  of  land»  the  profit  of 
Blouzelinda's  dairy,  or  Buipkinet*s  bul? 
lockr yards  is  not  exactly  all.  that  we  look 
for  in  an  agricultural  survey  drawn  up 
for  a  national  board.  The  clergyman 
of  a  parish  is  assuredly  not  likely  to  be 
the  best  practical  fiurmer  in  that  parish, 
|>ut  be  is  perhaps  more  likely  than  any 
pae  else  to  giye  such  a  general  view  of 
it4»  agridilturet  and  to  make  such  re* 
marks  <m  the  prevaUuig  system,  as  will 
correct  its  errors,  and  extend  to  other 
parts  the  sense  of  its  advanta^.  The 
reporter  ought  to  be  si'man  ofscience  as 
!i^ell  as  a  man  of  detail :  if  not»  let  the 
task  devolve  upon  the  schoolmaster  or 
the  excisemaa,  either  of  wjiom,  with  an 
ink-horn  in  his  button-hole*  can  note 
down  minutes  and  memorandums  as 
fast  as  Mr.  A's  steward  or  Mr.B's  bailiff 
pan  supply  them; 

Chapter  I.  The  geographical  position 
of  Shropshire  is  not  very  accurately  de* 
termined :  it  lies  nearly  within  52®  and 
5'S^  north  latitude^  and  2®v  and  SP  west 
longitude  from  London*  The  maps  of 
the  county  difier  materially  as  to  its  si« 
tuatiofu  as  they  do  also  with  respect  to 
itssise.  The  original  report  gives  the 
length  and  breadth  as. 40  miles  by  35» 
on  the  aittbority  of  Mr.  Geugh  in  his 
last  edition  of  Camden's  BritMuia^  and 
states  that,  according  to  Dr.  Halley  it, 
contains.  SBOfiOO  acres*  1  he  county  is 
divided  into  15  hundreds*  lor.  the  sub- 
divisions, civil  and  ecclesiastical,  we  n^u^t 


refer  to.  the  min»te  and,dQubtli9Ss  accu- 
ra)i»,  detail  of  tliem  gtve^  ir^.t^evolivnA* 

**  The  climate*,  throughput  this.  coiint)r.» 
is  so  fur  altered  by  tb<;  irregularity  of  its  soil 
and  surface,  that'theite.  is  a  qonsiderable  diT- 
ference.  The  harvest  on  the  eastern  side» 
where  the  laqd  is  warm,  and  flat/is  frequently 
ri^  about  a  fortnight  sooner-  than  in  the 
UMddle  of  tlie  county,  where- thei  vales  are  ex« 
tensive,  but  where  the  surface  is  less  ligh|» 
aud  the- bottom  often  daji^ey  j  and  hay  and 
grain  ai^eboth  gathered, earlier  there  ^an  on 
Uie  western  side^  where  the  vales  are.narrow. 
and  the  hiah  lai^s  frequent,  and  extensive^ 
although  the  ground  in  general  is  not  so  stiff, 
and  lies  for  the  most  part  on  a  semi-rock  full 
of  fissures.  The  easterly  winds  prevail  in 
spring,  and  those  from  the  west  in  autumn; 
but  I  believe  the  easterly  winds  are  the  most 
regular,  thosi^from  tha  westrgenendly  blow- 
ing for  a  series  of  years  (five  or  six  perhaps) 
strong  and  frequent,  and  then,  fur  somewnat 
nea(  a.simibir  space  less  ofien  and  less  vfo* 
lent.  The  saqne  may  be  said  of  wet  and  dry 
seasons ;  but  the  periods  of  both  appear  to  be 
much  shorter.'* 

On  the  western  side  of  thia  county* 
there  are  mines  of  leadtore  of,  a  good, 
quality  wjbich  haye  been  very  produc- 
tive: th^  Bog-mit\e,  has  been  worked  to 
the  depth,  of  150  yards :  a  solid  Itmip  of 
pure  ore  of.800lbs>  ha^  been,  gotten  up 
tl^e :.  the  vein.  is. in  sQnve  f^s.  5.  fe^ 
tbicki  and.  generally  bodied,  in  white 
spar* 

Mr.  Plymley  infornis  us  that,  as .  far 
Wf  St  as  Llanymyna^h,  lead  is  found  in 
soaall  quantities*  a^cl.  cpppierf  which  the 
BLpmans  are.suppp^ed  to  have. worked  to. 
a  great  extent.     Tools,  judged*  to  be 
Hpnsftfif  have  been  found*m.  t&se^minest 
and  soipe  of  them  are  preserved  in.  the. 
libraryt  of  Shrewsbury  free^school*  Coal 
of  ^A.exceUent  quality  is  .obtained ,on  the : 
estftem  side  of  the  county ;  and  out  of 
the  1ft  hundreds  into  which  the  county,  is. 
divideds  10  of  them  pro4uce  it.    Mr* 
William  Reynolds  has  communicated  to« 
dHS  author  the^lists  of  strata  in  &ve.  dif-. 
feient  cpUiepe$.in  th^.castem  district. 

Shropshire  is  wfj^  mxpfikd  ^witb^ime*, 
and  in  general  the  limestoi\e.  is.a(t.na, 
great^distance.  from  tbe  coal :  iwcb  of 
It  isioMnd  n^t:  tha  surface  ;  but  abput, 
nine  miles  south  of  Shrewsbury  it  b  ao» 
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▼cred  by  twentyvyards  of  argillaceous 
strata.  Limestone,  Mr.  Reynolds  says, 
is  also  found  near  Caiighley  under  20 
yards  of  argillaceous  and  sandstone 
strata. 

Ironstone  is  found  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood  of  Wellington,  Colebrookdale,  and 
Broseley^.  This  county,  rich  in  mine- 
rals, is  also  well  supplied  with  building 
stone :  the  quarry  at  Grinsell  is  cele-  . 
brated  for  its  white  sandstone  :  in  some 
other  places  red  sandstone  and  white  are  , 
found  in  alternate  beds. 

In  the  west  district  is  a  siliceous  grit, 
hard  to  work,  but  very  good  to  build  . 
with ;  the  general  stone  is  argillaceous. 
In  the  parish  bf  Bettus  good  stone  slates 
for  covering  roofs  are  tound,  and  flag- 
stone is  met  with  in  Corndon-hilL  ^fi■. 
Flymley  has  investigated  the  subterra- 
neous treasures  of  Shropshire  with  great 
"attention,  and  given  a  minute  enumera- 
tion of  them.  Wefeel,withregret,theim- 
posstbility  of  acc(»npanying  him  in  these 
interesting  researches,  without  devoting 
more  tithe  than  we  can  with -propriety 
spare  for  the  pufrpose.  • 

The  Severn  is  the  only  navigable  ri- 
ver in  the  county,  which,  however,  is  ir- 
rigated in  different  parts  -by  a  hundred 
petty  streams.  Mr.  Plymley  latnents 
that  where  there  is  such  good  opportu- 
nity of  grinding  corn  by  water,  there 
should  be  any  windmills.  In  recom- 
mending watcrmills*  he  gives  a  caution 
against  damming  up  any  main  stream 
for  their  supply,  as  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  ground  may  be  thus  made  boggy 
and  unfit  for  agriculture.  **  If  mills  arc 
supplied  hy phlegms  or  sm;ill  streams,  car- 
riea  off  upon  a  high  level  above  the  pa^ 
rent  stream,  before  they  are  confined, 
this  evil  is  prevented  ;  and  the  irrigation 
of  land  may  be  increased  by  this  circum- 
stance." 
•  Chapter  IV.  Statr  tfp^'operty.  Landed 
property  is  more  divided  in  this  county 
than  is  commonly  imngined.  Mr.  Plym- 
ley, however,  states  that  here  are  estates 
of  noblemen  and  sevrrai  commnnfra  winch 
cover  from  ^0,000to  ^Bfim  acres  each. 
The  landed  income  is  estimated  at 
600,0001-  a-year.  Lund  lets  at  about 
)5s.  per  acre,  tithablc.  There  is  much 
copyhold  tenure,  and  the  customs  of- 
thie  greater  number  are  preserved  and 
acted  upon. 

Chapter  III. '  On  ImMngt.    There  are 
many  good  remarks  on  th«  construction 


of  farmhouses  and  the  arrangement  of 
offices;  together  with  observations,  which  * 
do  credit  to  the  benevolence  of  the  reve- 
rend reporter,  on  cottages,  and  on  the 
wisdom  as  well  as  humanity -of  appropri- 
ating to  each  three  or  four  acres  of  land. 
Mr.  Malthus  would  ridicule  or  rather 
frown  at  this  mistaken  philantliropy,  as 
it  appears  to  him.  We  side  with  Mr. 
Plymley,  unintimidated  by  the  apprehen- 
sion that  a  superjabundant  population 
would  flow  from  an  addition  to  the  im- 
mediate comfort  and  comparative  affln- 
ence  of  the  cottager.  The  interests  of 
morality  would  certainly  not  suffer,  if 
the  increased  number  of  marriages  were 
to  check,  as  they  most  undoubtedly 
would,  the  frequency  of  fornication. 
Our  villages  absolutely  swarm  with  bas- 
tards :  a  woman  scarcely  deems  herself 
marriageable  till  she  has  had  a  child  or 
is  pregnant,  in  which  latter  case  ^e  pa- 
rish omcefs  most  assiduously  labour  to 
bring  about  a  match  between  the  par- 
ties, provided  ihe  man  does  not  hdmig  t§ 
their  paruL  Thus  the  most  ill  «orted  and 
unhappy  marriages  take  place:  never 
peaceable,  but  when  asunder,  the  hus- 
band after  his  day's  work  betakes  him- 
self to  the  alehouse,  and  there  spends 
the  money  which  ought  to  support  his 
family,  whilst  the  wife  and  her  children 
are  compelled  to  wander  about  in  rags 
and  filth  to  commit  their  petty  depreda- 
tions on  trees  and  hedges.  Surely  we  may 
indulge  our  feelings  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  legitimate  population^  without 
any  immediate  cause  of  apprehension, 
when  we  have  tlie  gmvc  authority  of 
Mr.  Barrow,*  who  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  rashly  and  unadvisedly,  that 
China,  notwithstanding  it  is  considered 
as  supporting  at  present  the  most  intense 
population  of  any  country  in  the  world, 
might  actually  afford  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence to  twice  its  reputed  population 
of  three  hundred  and  thirty-thiee  roil* 
lions  of  souls  I 

Mr.  Plymley  banters  with  some  hu- 
mour the  rage  for  employing  what  b 
called  orniimental  architecture*  in  farm 
buildings  :  all  **  castellated  or  gothicised 
cottages,  all  churchlike  bams,  or  fort- 
like pigstyes,"  are  objecliooable,  as 
bearing  an  outward  appearance  intended 
to  belie  their  inward  use;  as  tdk  ins- 
positions,  which  deceive  nobody*  Them 
is  good  taste  as  well  as  good  sense  i& 
the  followmg  remarks : 


*  Travels  in  China. 
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*'  Almost  erfery  species  of  country  build- 
ing has  a  good  etiect,  if  pro[>erly  placed  and 
neatly  executed  ;  and  what  jlre  tne  least  or- 
namental, or  indei^d  the  ino^t  disgusting,  of 
their  au|)endage9,  cease  to  sliock,  when  sup- 
ported oy  the  relative  situation  they  stand  in, 
shewing  their  neces^ity  and  their  use.  A 
dunghill  in  a  farm-fold  creates  no  dibogrecaUe 
idea,  but  connected  with  a  gothic  gateway, 
or  embattled  tower,  it  is  bad.  Cattle  pro- 
tected  by  the  side  of  a  harn»  form  a  pictu- 
resque group  ;  but  sheltering  under  a  Gre- 
cian portico^ — the  impronricty  is  glaring. 
Linen  hanging  to  dry  on  tne  hedge  of  acot- 
tage  garden,  may  be  passed  without  displea- 
sure ;.  but  iht  cfolhes  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  S'rrounding  the  cell  of  an  ancho- 
rite, or  the  oratory  of  a  monk,  have  their  na- 
tural unseemliness  increased  by  the  contrast. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  Bne  dressed  lawn  with 
miserable  cottages  on  the  outside,  may  be 
compared  to  the  laced  clothes  and  dirty  linen 
some  foreigners  were  formerly  accused  of 
■wearing.  T  he  whole  of  a  gentleman's  estate 
should  be  his  pleasure-ground ;  .the  village 
should  be  one  object  in  the  scene  -,  not  shut 
out  from  it.  There  may  be  a  little  more  po- 
lish about  the  mansion^  but  it  should  not  be 
an  unnatural  contraf^t  to  the  surrounding  ob- 
jects. The  face  of  no  country  is  bad,  but  as 
it  is  disfigured  by  artificial  me<ms ;  and 
the  cheapt'st  and  best  improvement  is, 
nterely  to  remove  what  offends,  and  to  take 
care  that  the  building^,  or  fences,  that  are 
ivanted,  are  neat  and  appropriate,  exhibiting 
distinctly  their  real  intention," 

Chapter  IV.  We  see  but  little  here 
which  ought  in  strictness  to  detain  us  : 
f  he  characters  of  Shropshire  fanners  va- 
ry* no  4oabt9  like  those  of  iarmers  in 
pther  counties :  the  only  pecultarityy  if 
peculiarity  it  can  be  called,  is  an  exces- 
sive and  injurious  fondness  for  strong 
ale.  Tythe  is  moderately  assessed,  and 
of  course  very  little  is  gathered.  On 
the  subject  of  poor  rates  are  some  sen- 
sible observations :  tlie  indiscriminate  ro- 
tation in  which  t^P  office  of  overseer  is 
taken  in  large  parishes  is  truly  to  be  la- 
mented. As  the  office  is  annual,  there 
must  bt  a  '{(Teat'matiy  nooks  of  uncom- 
plaining poverty  and  distress  'which  will 
escape  thi  unpractised  overseer,  however 
vrilling  he  may  b^  to  distribute  with  a 
judicious  hand  the  allowances  of  the  pa- 
rish. He  goes  outof  his  office  just  at 
the  time  that  he  is  beginning  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the '  circumstances,  cha- 
racter, ^nd  real  fcituation,  of  the  poor 
who  belong  to  it. 

One  of  the  plans  which  Mr.  Plymley 
recommends  for  adoption  in  large  pa- 
rishes is,  that  the  wnnle  management 
should  devolve  upon  one  overseer  to  be 


annually  appointed  (reappointed  ?)  and 
who  shall  receive  a  salary  sufficient  to 
make  him  regard  the  office  his  business 
as  well  as  his  duty.  The  writer  of  this 
article,  from  tlie  experience  6f  several 
years  in  the  parish  where  he  resides,  ven- 
tures to  suggest  as  an  improvement  upoo 
this  plan,  that  a  parish  should  have  itvo 
overseers:  one  selected,  in  tne  first  in- 
stance, for  his  humanity  and  Htscretion» 
and  pr a  forma  annually  reappointed  with 
a  handsome  salary :  the  other  to  take* 
hi^  turn  in  the  customary  way  by'ro-- 
tation  among  the  farmers.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  plan  seem  to  be,  ^rsi,  that 
one  of  the  overseers  will  at  all  times  be 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  cha-' 
racter  and  situation  of  all  the  poor, 
quick  to  detect  imposition,  and  knowing 
on  whom  to  confer  the  reward  due  to 
industry  and  good  conduct.  A  stconJ 
advantage  appears  to  be  that  the  farmers 
of  a  parish,  connected  in  then*  annual 
rotation  with  the  permanent  and  weU 
practised  overseer,  thenwelves  become 
more  acquainted  in  six  weeks  with  the 
dispositions  and  circumstances  of  those 
widi  whom  they  are  conoerned,  than 
without  such  assistance  they  would  be  in 
as  many  months.  A  tbhii  advantage  is, 
that  if  the  stationary  overseer  may  oc- 
casionally counteract  the  illiberality  of 
some  unfeeling  farmer,  or  the  rash  pro- 
fuseness  of  another  who  has  more  feel- 
ing  than  judgment;  so,  on  the  other- 
hand,  each  farmer  in  his  turn  has  the 
opportunity  of  detecting  or  counteracting 
partiality,  peculation,  or  any  improper 
conduction  the  part  of  his  colleague,  who 
is  only  permanent  in  his  office  so  long  at' 
he  performs  the  duties  of  it  with  discre- 
tion, honesty,  and  humanity. 

As  we  are  now  on  the  subject  of  [ut>- 
vision  for  the  poor,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
dip  the  pen  in  the  inkstand  once  more  in 
their  behalf.  Wheat  at  the  time  we  are 
now  writing  is  1 16  shillings  per  quarters 
malt  is  lis.  6d.  per  bushel,  butcher's 
meat  (except  pork)  proportionably  high, 
and  coals  dearer,  we  believe,  than  were 
ever  before  experienced.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  add  the  acknowledged  truth,  that 
the  wa^es  of  labour  have  by  no  means  ■ 
risen  with  the  increased  price  of  provi- ' 
siens.  The  plan  which,  we  are  now 
about  to  detail  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
was  adopted  during  the  high  price  of 
{Provisions  in  the  years  1795  and  1796, 
in  the  parish  already  alluded  to.  The 
writer  of  this  article  made  it  public  at 
that  time,  and  its  revival  at  present  can- 
not be  too  strongly  recommended.  _Two 
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obJMttons'pccscnt  tlitni9elv«»  against  ea>- 
CQsasisg  titt  wages  of  labour  so  as  to 
meet  aay  tompocary  deamess  o€  provt- 
stons.  One  is^  thai  nodisitir.cttoacanbe 
naai»  bet«?een  tbe  bachelor  and  the 
Tafaak.ytko  has  a  wife  and  large  family  i 
tbeur  relief  does  not  run  parallel  whh 
their  respective  wants.  An  addition- 
of  wages  which  would  amply  suffice  for 
the  forxsery  might  tend  but  little  to  an>e> 
lioraiQ  the  condition  of  the  latter.  The 
other  is,  that  if  the  wages  of  labour  are 
eacreaaed,  riie  healthy  and  strong  will 
always  be  preferred  to  the  sick  and: 
weakly  ;  the  debility  of  age  must  yield 
to  the  vigour  of  manhood.  They  who> 
want  tlie  most  therefore,  would  have 
the  least  assistance :  the  old  would  starve 
for  want  of  employment,  and  the  youngi 
perluips»  be  induced  to  injure  their  health 
and  strength  by  unremitted  and  oveiw 
strained  exertion.  The'asserdon  is  very  fre- 
quently made  that  every  man  has  a  tigifi. 
to  live  by  his  labour ;  that  it  ought  to 
Qppport  him  independent ;  that  be  oughb 
not  CO  be  indebted  to  the  precarioua 
bounty  of  a  parish  for  his.  subsistence. 
Without  stopping  to  investigate  the 
justness  of  these  remarks,  we  snail  sim« 
ply  state»  that  it  appears  to  be  an  equal 
exercise  of  this  obnoxious  bounty,  whe. 
tber  farmers  tohmtarily  meet  in  vestry  to 
increase  the  wages  of  their  labourers,  or 
whetlier  they  votutUarily  adopt  any  odier 
method  of  relieving  the  necessitous, 
which  may  be  exempt  from  the  two  ob* 
jectioas  just  urged  against  raising  the 
price  of  labour.  It  is  a  distinction  with- 
out much  difference  :  the  relief  in  both 
crises  is  equally  gratuitous. 

llie  plan,  to  which  these  observations 
are  preliminary,  is  to  allow  every  person 
whose  poverty  requires  it,  the  difference 
between  tlie  price  of  meal  at  Is.  6d  a 
stone»  and  the  current  price  whatever  it 
may  be ;  allotting  to  each  individual  in 
a  family  from  the  full  grown  man  to  the 
infant  at  the  breast  the  portion  of  half  a 
stone  per  week.  That  the  poor,  how- 
cwer,  may  not  be  induced  to  purchase 
a  larger  portion  of  meal  than  they  have 
occasion  for,  they  should  not  buy  it  9L^ 
a  reduced  price,  but  receive  the  difference* 
of  its  value,  a&  it  varies,  in  money.  Fon 
the  distribution  of  this  money  an  over* 
seer  may  attend  at  some  appointed  plaee 
every  Sunday  morning  before  or  af- 
tei-  service.    Ihis  plan  will  be  betters 


iUctstrated  by  ancxample ;  the  retail  prke 
of  meal  ts  at  present  Ss.  lod.  a  stone* 
from  which  sum  deduct  is*  M;  (th<e  prtctf 
of  meal  at  which  it  is  presumed  that  z 
labourer  c:in  comfortably  Kve),  and  aU 
low  halfxhe  difference,  namely,  ls-2dl  to 
each  person  in  a  family,  per  week.*  If 
some  such  plan  as  this  were  adopted/«f* 
perpettuty  h  might  be  advantageous,  as 
relief  may  be  accurately  proportvoned  te 
necessity^  It  is  always^  wise  to  lay  in  a 
stock  ai  potatoes  and' of  eoals,  and  have 
them  retailed  out  at  prime  cost  once  t 
week  to  the  poor,  allowing  no  <5ne  more 
than  is  sufficient  for  his  own  consniop- 
tion. 

Chapter  VI.  Enrloting*  Although  t 
great  deal  of  land  has  been,  latdy  em 
closed,  and  although  moiB  is  stiU' enclose 
.ingy  very  large  wastes  andcotmaMtiS'StSl 
reniain  in  the  county.  CRinibrest  con^ 
tains  about  1200  acres. 

"  Tlic  uncultivated'  state  of  many  limis 
surrounding  this  magnificent  uastc,  lias  been 
urged  as  an  argument  against  its  enclosuir. 
J\  is  supposed  that  farmers  have  more  land 
than  thev  can  cultivate,  and  that  adding  isf 
tlicir  enclosed  grounds,  would  increase  x\m 
e\i\.  However  specious  this  reasoning mny 
appear,  it  is  not  true.  The  existence  of  the 
unenclosed  land,  is  tlit  cause  of  the  surround* 
ing  farms  being  uncultivated,  and  therrfore 
their  bad  state  is  an  additional  moti\-c  for  tb( 
enclosure.  Whilst  (he  common  continues, 
the  adjoining  farmers  w»l],  in-  general^  coRsi- 
der  their  enclosed  lands,  principally,  as  avoid- 
ing winter-meat  for  their  sheep,  and  that 
without  care  or  culture ;  and  their  time' vriti 
continue  to  be  taken  up  in  looking  a  Act  their 
flocks,  lliev  now  ftay  their  rems  ftom  the 
sale  of  wool ;  but  if  the  common  was  holden  iq 
severalty,  the  profit  of  the  woel  moybeconti- 
nued  or  increased,  with  every  other'advantago 
of  good  husbandry  both  to  landlord  and  tenant. 
Wliilst  the  common  leniains  0|)en,  the  land- 
lords must  be  content  with  a  very  inadcaoaie 
rent  for  their  enclosed  land,  and  witnoot 
any  consideration  for  their  right  of  com** 
mon." 

Chapter  VIIL  In  this  <  chapter  is  a 
Ust  of  the  grasses  and  more  rare  plants 
which  are  indi^nous  in  tbe^coonty : 
some  few  parttculars  respecting  their 
growth  and  qualities  are  added.  lUs 
valuable  list  is  soppiied  by  Dr.  Babing« 
ton,  of  Ludlow. 

Chapter  Xv  fFooJr  andi'PimHhukMi-^ 
Theseare  numerous  and  eztHnivei'aet^ 
withstanding  the  large  yearlj  faUtof 

«  It  ou$(ht  to  be  meodoned  that  in  the  pnrish  wliere  this  plan  was  ail^Hed,  the  pike  of 
labour  in  17<)5  and  179t>  was  Qs.  a- week  :  it  is  now  lUs.  (kL  The  allowance  will,  iheielaic. 
War  Momo  luile   eduction.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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tmiber  which  take  place.  We  accord  in 
opinion  with  Mr*  rlyinley»  that  hedge- 
row tjmher  is  sot  worth  cultivauzig  : 
the  shade,  the  drip,  the  fall  of  leaves, 
and  e^aostion  of  nourishment  bj  roots» 
combine  to  injure  verf  materially  the 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  hedges  in  which 
trees  ^ow.  **  A  nn^ular  custom  pre- 
vails in  this  county  which  tends  woo- 
derfuUy  to  the  consumption  of  oak  tim* 
ber,  few  persons  consenting  to  bury 
their  lelations  in  coffins  of  any  other 
wood :  and»  not  content  with  tnis«  the 
best  possible  pieces  are  selected  for  this 
purpose." 

Chapter  XIU-  lUe  tiock.  Mr.  Plym- 
ley  has  with  great  propriety  inserted  tlie 
observations  and  experiments  on  fishing 
cattlct  made  bv  Mr.  du  Card  of  the 
Shrewsbury  Innrmary,  and  repeated  by 
Mr.  £verard  Home.  A  case  occurred 
to  the  former  gentleman  of  a  man  v/ho 
iell  from  a  load  of  hay  and  fractured 
the  ^cond  cervical  vertebra  ;  he  com- 
plained of  great  pain  b  the  upper  and 
back  part  ot  his  neck,  that  is  to  say,  above 
the  injured  part,  but  was  totally  desti- 
tute c/ sensation  below  it )  he  languished 
a  week  in  the  full  possession  of  the  feel- 
ings and  faculties  of  his  mind  and  of 
his  hearing,  sight,  smell,  and  taste.  Mr. 
du  Card  mf^rred  from  this  case,  that  if 
a  dumb  animal  were  wounded  in  the 
medulla  spinalis,  it  would  suffer  pain 
miove  the  injured  part,  although  it  would 
not  be  able  to  express  it  by  muscular 
action.  He  accordingly  tried  some  ex- 
periments, and  found  that  on  puncturing 
the  spinal  marrow  of  an  am'mal,  although 
it  instantly  drops,  apparently  devoid  of 
sensation,  yet  that  it  continues  to  breathe 
with  ffeedom,  that  it  will  close  and  open 
its  eyelids  on  the  approach  and  with- 
drawing of  the  hand,  and  cbnsequently 
that  lensatton  isnot  destroyed  in  its  head. 
Mr.  du  Card's  inference  from  the  whole 
vrzH  that  the  old  method  of  slaughter- 
ing by  a  blow  is  attended  with  less  pain 
to  the  animal ;  for  notwithstanding  its 
conyujisiens,  the  poww  of  feeling  is  de- 
stroyed by  the  concussion  which  is  given 
to  the  brain. 

Mr.  HoB^i  to  whom  an  account  o£ 
dese  experiments  was  sent,  repeated 
them,  and  the  results  were  precisely  the 
same*  The  fact,  be  observes,  is,  that  the 
wound  is  made  too  low  in  the  neck,  name- 
ly below  the  origin  of  the  nerves  thaft 
Buppif  the  diaphragm  ;  and  that  a  divi- 


sion of  this  part  of  the  spinal  marrow 
does  aot  immediately  deprive  an  animal 
of  life,  has  been  known  to  anatomists 
for  roaisy  years.  Mr.  Home  (in  his  let- 
ter to  lord  Carriogton,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Plymlcy)  refers  to  some  experiments 
performed  by  Mr.  Cruikshank  in  the  year 
1776,  at  which  he  gave  his  asslstanc«^ 
which  corroborated  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
JHUijiter  that  when  the  spinal  marrow  is 
wounded  in  the  upper  ]KHt  of  the  neck» 
the  animal. dies  immediately,  because  all 
the  nerves  of  the  moscles  of  respiration 
are  destroyed;  whereas  in  dividing  Ic 
lower,  we  still  leave  the  phrenic  nerVe% 
and  the  animal  breathes  by  his  dia- 
phragm. Mr.  Home  closto  his  coounil^ 
nicationtlius: 

*'  Having  explsmcd  the  causes  of  failore 
In  tlie  present  mcxk  of  pithing  animals,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  state,  that  when  the 
oferatioii  is  properly  performed,  in  sueeess 
is  complete.  Of  this  I  will  iiicution  theful* 
lowing  instances : 

"  A  small  horse  was  kilted  in  this  tnsn- 
ner,  that  a  cast  might  be  ina<le  of  its  muscles 
iu  their  natural  state  of  action.  The  animal 
was  allowed  to  stand  upon  a  pedestaU  and 
the  operation  was  performed  by  Mr.  Hun- 
ter, with  a  large  awl :  the  bfcathing  ceased 
instantaneously,  and  the  animal  was  to  com<- 
pieteiy  dead  as  to  be  supported  by  the  assis- 
unts,  without  makrng  the  slightest  siniegle, 
«nd  was  fixed  in  tlie  position  in  which  he 
stood,  )vithout  ever  coming  to  the  ground.* 

'*  A  dog  was  killed  so  iiistanumeousiy  in 
the  same  way,  by  Mr.  Hunter.  thzrt'Mf. 
Clift,  the  eonser^aior  of  the  Hut»teriaa  Mu« 
seum,  who  held  the  legs,  and  did  noisee  the 
awl  introduced,  was  waiting  till  the  animal 
shouM  struggle,  and,  had  no  knowledge  of 
any  thing  having  been  done,  till  he  was  told 
to  let  go,  and  was  surpris«l  to  find  that  the 
aniroaT  was  completely  dead. 

'*  In  these  operations,  the  instrument  was 
small,  and  directed  by  the  skill  of  an  anato* 
mist  upwartis  into  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  so 
as  to  divide  the  medullary  substance  above 
the  origin  of  the  nerves  which  supply  tbe 
diaphragm. 

»'  fiy  adoptinf;  thr9  method  of  performing 
the  eperation  of  pithing  cattle,  it  will  be  at- 
tended With  thft  sAvofi  sujccss.'* 

Chap.  XV.  This  chapter  contains  a  very 
interesting  and  full  account  of  tbe  inland 
navigation  of  tlie  county  of  Salop,  com- 
prehending a  description  of  its  canals  by 
Mr.  Telford,  an  engineer  and  architect 
of  much  celebrity.  Five  plates  illua* 
trate  the  description  ;  one  giving  the 
plan  and  elevation  of  the  inclined  planes 


*  The  c^st  of  this  horse  haa  A  place  in  the  Ilunterisn  Museunu 
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tipcm  the  Shropshire  and  Shrewshnry 
canal ;  the  secorfd  giving  the  sarffe  plan 
ftnd  elevation  with  the  application  of 
the  fire-engrne  ;  the  thinl  affords  a  per- 

'  tpectfve"  view  of  a  part  of  the  iron  aque- 
diicC  which'  cenveys  tlie  Shrewsbury  ca- 
ital  6ver  the  river  Tern  at  Longden ; 
the  fourth  exhibits  a  plan,  elevation,  and 
section,  of  the  iron  bridge  built  dver  the 
river  at  Buildwas  ;  and  the  fifth  gives  a 

•  profile  of  the  gates  at  the  seventeen-gate 
riuice* 

Chap.  XVI.  '  Ohitactes  to  improvements 
Amon?  these  we  are  much  of  opinion 
with  Mr,  Plymley,  that  there  is*  no 
greater  than  die  want  of  capital  in  both 
uoidlord  and  tenant  r  be  truly  observes, 
that  whilst  so  many  wastes  ire  unen- 
closed, and  so  many  are  enclosing,  ^e 
experiment  seems  to  be,  how  much  land 
can  be  managed  with  a  given  capital. 
The  time  may  conie,  he  continues  to- 


remark,^hen  the  object  will  he  changed, 
and  we  shall  have  to  see  on  how  small  a 
quantity  of  land  a  given  capital  can  be 
•beneficially  employed :' and  it  must  be 
in  this  latter  state  of  a  country  that 
ajjriculture  will  attain  its  perfection. 
The  returns  of  agriculture,  however,  arc 
*too  slow  And  too  moderate  to  engage 
an  adequate  capital  in  this  commercial 
country  r  the  spir't  of  enterprise,  indeed, 
ought  not  to  be  checked  without  much 
caution  ;  at  the  same  time  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  an  excessive  indul- 
gence in  it  may  convert  us  from  a  nation 
of  merchants  to  a  nation  of  ^an^Iers. 
'  We  cannot  close  this  article  without 
stating  that  Mr.  Plymley's  survey  is  one 
of  the  best  that  has  ever  come  nnder  our 
inspection.  To  the  fullest  immediate 
information  as  to  the  subject,  it  adds 
much  collateral  matter  of  an  interesting 
nature. 


Art.  III.  Georglcal  Essays ;  hy  A.  Hunter,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  L.  &  E.    Vols.  V.  asJ 
VL  8vo  ;  about  570  pages  each. 


WE  can  say  nothing  more  of  the  pre- 
sent vplunl^s  than  we  did  of  those  which 
preceded  them  (see  Ann.  Rev.  vol.  ii, 
p.  699.)  Dr.  Hunter  has  not  distin- 
guished, the  few,  the  very  few  original 
papers,  as  we  suspect,  from  the  many, 
the  wry  many,  which  have  already  been 


before  the  public  in  various  works*  The 
proportion  of  philosophic  and  scientific 
commtmication  is  somewhat  larger  in 
these  than  in  the  preceding  volumes.  Dr. 
Hunter's  talents  are  respected  as  an  au- 
thor, and  crffdit  is  due  ta  his  judgment 
as  a  compiler. 


Art*  IV.     On  the  Landed  Property  of  England;  an  elementary  and  practual  treatise ; 
containing  the  Purchase,  the  Improvement^  and  the  Management^  of  Landed  Estates,     By 
.  •  Mr.  Marshall.     4to.  pp.  44*. 


THERE  are  few  individuals,  Ve  be- 
lieve,  who  have  had  more  ample  and 
•varied  experience  in  the  general  super- 
intendance  of  landed  property  than  Mr. 
Marshall :  his  range  of  observation  and 
practice  has  been  extended  over  the 
greatest  part  of  the  kingtlom,  and  his 
published  accounts  of  the  rural  economy 
of  diflferent  counties  are  generally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  very  accurate.  The 
present  work,  overlooking  a  large  share 
of  vanity,  some  quaint  expressions,  and 
new-fangled  words,  is  .a  valuable  one; 
it  could  only  have  been  produced  by  a 
man  of  judgment,  cautious,  if  not  in 
adopting  theories,  at  least  in  applying 
them  to  practice*  It  may  be  considered 
as  embracing  a  sort  of  digest  of  the  au- 
thor's county  reports,  omitting  the  mi- 
nutix  of  peculiar  and  local  agricultural 
^systems  and  operations,  but  explaining 
those  general  principles  of  improvement 
in  tlie  various  departments  which,  wher* 


ever  they  are  introduced  and  \inderstoo<!, 
must  establish  scientific  and  productive 
practice. 

After  what  Mr  Mar9haU  calls  an  an- 
alytic view  of  the  subject  of  his  work, 
which  is  merely  an  enumeration  of  the 
diflPerent  species  of  landed  property  rs- 
cognizedin  Great  Britain,  and  of  the 
different  tenures  by  which  it  may  be 
held,  we  come  to  a  practical  division  of 
the  subject  into  tht^ee  parts,  namely, 
the  purchase,  the  improvement,  and  the 
management,  of  landed  estates* 

1 .  Before  a  man  purchases  an  estate, 
it  is  incumbent  dn  him  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  particulars  which  diminish  or 
increase  its  value:  such  as  its  tetattte 
and  intrinsic  quality,  its  proximity  to  ft 
town,  market,  &c.  the  general  price  of 
labour  and  of  living  ;  the  spirit  of  im* 
provement,  too,  which  prevails  in  the 
neighbourhood,  or  the  prejudice  against 
it|  IS  a  circumstance  very  veU  worthy 
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of  attention.  If  the  former  is  in  a  pro- 
gressive state,  a  rapid  increase  of  rent 
may  with  well  grounded  assurance  be 
expected  ;  "  whereas,"  to  use  the  straiige 
but  forcible  expression  of  Mr.  Marshall, 
••  under  the  leaden  influence  of  the  lat- 
tsTf  half  a  qentury  may  pass  away  before 
the  golden  chariot  of  improvement  can 
be  profitably  put  in  motion."  The  state 
of  the  roads»  water-courses,  fences*  build- 
ings, and  the  value  of  appiirtetiances^ 
such  as  minerals,  fossils,  timber;  ^and 
of  abstract  rights  which  arise  out  of 
appropriated  lands,  namely,  those  of 
commonage,  scig-nority,  manorial  rights, 
right  of  tythe,  of  advowson,  &c. ;  these 
are  enumerated  and  classified  so  as  to  be 
of  very  convenient  reference. 

2.  On  the  improvement  of  landed 
estates.  An  exhaustless  subject,  which 
Mr.  M.  in  his  rage  for  division  and 
subdivision,  has  split  into  ten  parts,  and 
these  again  into  about  ten  times  ten 
more  I  He  h<is  classed  the  different 
sorts  of  improvement  of  which  landed 
property  is  susceptible  under  the  follow- 
ing heads  :  1.  reclaiming  watery  lands  ; 
2.  the  appropriation  of  commonable 
lands;  3.  tne  consolidation  of  apptopri- 
ated  lands  ;  4.  the  laying  Out  of  estates  ; 
5.  ■  ■  ■  of  farm  lands ;  6.  — -  of  farms ; 
7«  the  improvement  of  farm  lands ;  8. 

— —  of  wood  lands ;  9. of  water ; 

10.  —  of  mines  and  quarries,  &c. 

The  first  is  an  elaborate  and  excellent 
section :  the  subject  is  of  the  very  first 
importance,  and  till  within  these  few 
years  has  not  been  investigated  in  that 
scientific  manner  which  was  likely  to 
give  success  to  the  labours  of  tlie  agri- 
culturalist. Water,  like  fire,  to  use  a 
vulgar  phrasey  is  an  excellent  servant, 
but  a  bad  roaster :  too  much  of  it,  and 
too  little,  are  alike  detrimenul.  In 
many  parts  of  our  coast  the  ocean  is 
making  rapid  and  alarming  encroach- 
ments ;  and  washes,  fens,  marshes, 
swanaps,  and  morasses  in  the  interior, 
occupy  a  very  large  and  comparatively 
useless  portion  of  the  soil  of  this  country. 
Much  of  this  useless  soil  may  be  reclaim- 
ed by  embankment  and  drainage,  and 
the  water  in  many  instances,  probably, 
Instead  of  being  an  impediment  to  agri- 
cultarey  might  be  conducive  to  its  ad- 
vancement. That  which  is  drained  from 
a  meadow  may  be  afterwards  advan- 
tageously employed  in  overflowing  it. 
The  Chinese  irrigate  their  arable  land  $ 
Utre  have  still  a  lesson  to  learn  from  that 
industrious  people.    Mr.  Marshall  has 


lately  tnfned  his*  a\tkntion  to  this  sub* 
ject :  we  shall  J>e  anxious  to  hear  the 
success  of  s^ome  experiments  which  he 
'has  ft*  in  contemplation  td  try. 

Our  author's  sui^gestioils  for  the  re- 
claihation  of  morasses,  and  his  theory 
of  their  for/z\atilon»  are  worth  transcrib- 
ing; tl)ey  serJire  to  sfaew  his  mode^of 
reasoning,  and  of  deriving,  ad  vantages 
from  observing  the  operations  of  nHure. 

-  **'Tn  nattiTe*8  process  of  converting,  stag- 
nant waters  into  land,  the*  state  of  naoraas 
may  be  termed  the  middl*  stage.  •  W'herethe 
hike  or  pool  is  yet  too  deep  for  the-  taller 
aquatic  plafits,  natives  of  tlie  given  situation, 
to  reach  the  surface,  the  process  ia  delayed  ; 
until  a  sufficient  quantity  of  soil  be  brought 
from  the  neighbouring  hilkt,  in  the  running 
waters  of  heiivy  rains,  to  raise  the  bottom  of 
the  containing  liuson  to  the  required  height. 
But  this  being  effected,  the  surface  of  the 
water  soon  U-comes  loaded  with  the  foliage 
and  fructifications  of  water  plants,  .which 
may  be  considered  as  the  tender  germs  or 
first  nidiincnts  of  morass. 

•'  By  continued  additions  of  fresh  soil,  the 
number,  strength,  and  species  of  plants  in- 
crease, until  the  surface  is  wholly  occupied 
by  vegetaMe  substances,  and  tb(f  water  dis- 
appears, 'i'hc  accumulation  of  allurious  and 
vegetable  matter  continuing,  a  tender  crust 
or  pellicle  is  formed  of  decaying  \'ecetal>les, 
and  the  jKirticles  of  suspended  soil  which 
adheres  to  them;  and,  as  this  encrcases  in 
substance,  mosses  and  the  tril)e  of  hog  plants, 
or  what  might  be  termed  superaquaiics,  as- 
sail  it,  occupy  it,  and  at  length  gain  posses- 
sion  of  the  surface,  having  in  their  progiess 
dciitro^ed  their  original  supporters,  and  now 
luxuriate  on  their  remains,  in  a  state  of  vo-> 
getable  mold. 

*'  The  stage  of  morass  has  now  com- 
menced :  the  area  or  space  of  surface  is  no 
longer  occupied  by  water,  or  by  vegetables, 
but  by  soil  in  its  infant  8tft>;  and  whenever 
this  earthy  incrustation  is  coni^nned,  and 
not  liable  to  be  broken  or  disturbed  by  floods, 
the  whole  of  the  nlluvious  matter  becomes 
deposited  on  the  surface,  and  the  growth  of 
the  soil  is,  in  course,  proportionate  lo  the 
quantity  of  matter  deposited.*' 
•         «        • 

•*  Tlie  means  of  Improving  the  morass  arc 
pretty  clearly  seen  in  nature's  method.  Rich 
alluvion,  namely,  fertile  soil  su!«pended  in 
running  water,  and  let  Hdl  by  it  upon  tlie  site 
of  improvement,  is  the  most  desirable  Miean, 
where  it  can  be  had  in  sufficient  quantity. 

''  In  a  case  in  which  well  laden  waters 
run  through  .a  morass,  without  depositing 
their  tieasures  upon  its  surface,  an  obvioui 
method  of  assisting  nature  (in  cases,  I  mean, 
where  ^i^en  circumstances  will  admit  of  it) 
presents  itself,  namdy,  thaiof  raisinc;  a  dam 
across  the  lower  end  of  it,  and,  by  this  sim- 
ple mean,  covering  it-*  surf.u^e,  hi  timp  of 
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4hndn  wKtt  ItiU  ^ater»  HleirebT»  if  lhe«lvft 
is  large  in  proportion  to  the  supply  of  water* 
Arrc&ting  aw  wb6ie  of  its  contents,  and 
spreading  them  over  th«  ii6ld  to  hk  improve<^ 
at  an  eas^  ex^nse. 

"  Again,  m  a  case  wbfertin  a  sufficiency 
bt  narturnl  altuvion  cannot  be  era^1o\''ecl,  but 
"whctie,  by  tbe  bielp  tof  a  dam,  the  surface  of 
%he  moot  cdn  be  covered  deep  enottjph  with 
wat»r  1*  heof  a  flat  boat  «ero6s  i(»  are*, 
earthy  sul»tancT!8  may  be  floated  from  its 
naiKtos»  and  be  spread  over  the  surface 
nolo.  And  there  mav  he  cases  in  "which 
aitifieial  alluvion  may  oe  formed  and  profit- 
ably employed^  by  loadinj^  a  clear  stream 
wKh  earthy  matter,  and  leading  it  judieiou^iy 
ever  a  moory  turfaoe. 

''  Another  method  of  covering  the  tmrfaoe 
«f  a  morass  with  earthy  substances  lemoins 
to  be  mentioned.  I  observed  it,  tnaiiy  years 
ago,  in  the  practice  of  a  man  who  has  done 
more  real  and  substantial  good  to  bis  country 
than  ail  tiie  state  ministers  of  his  time-— I 
mean  the  duke  of  Bridgcwater.  In  this  in- 
stance of  firactice  on  ee  considerable  scale 
canals  were  cut  into  the  area  of  the  yet 
tender  morass,  and  earthy  materials  wec« 
conteved  in  barges*  and  spread  over  the  sur- 
6ce  of  the  loose  moory  soil  by  the  means  of 
planks  and  burrows.  The  eflect  was  extrat^ 
ordinary :  the  most  worthless  moor,  on  which 
a  man  could  scarcely  tread  with  safety,  be- 
came in  a  short  time  meadow  land,  or  graz- 
ing nround  of  the  first  value,  notwithstand* 
ing  uic  matter  used  was  of  the  meanest  qua- 
lity. But  its  use  was  merely  that  of  com- 
piessins  and  confirming  the  surface,  so  as  to 
enable  it  to  bc»r  nasturiag  stock,  the  riob- 
nes^  being  givcQ  by  the  vegetable  mold  of 
the  morass,  which  presently  rose  above  ibe 
couifiaratively  heavy  materials  that  were 
spread  upon  it.** 

The  effects  of  rain*water  faHine  ttpon 
land,  exclusive  of  the  greater  or  less  de- 
clivity and  elevation  of  the  latter,  inust» 
it  is  plain,  be.  very  different  according 
to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  porosity 
in  the  soil  and  its  substrata.  Mr.  Mar- 
shall has  enumerated  the  varieties  of  land 
as  they  are  formed  by  soil,  sub-soil,  and 
base.  These,  according  to  their  united 
or  individual  retexitivencss  of  water, 
must  be  differently  treated  in  order  to 
discharge  any  htirtful  superabundance 
of  it,  or  prevent  the  escape  of  what  may- 
be necessary  for  the  purposes  of  agri- 
culture. If  the  soil,  sub-soil,  and  base, 
are  highly  absorbent  and  open,  that  is 
to  say,  if  the  surface  and  sub-strata  are 
of  so  loose  a  texture  as  to  afford  no  re- 
sistance against  the  rapid  descent  of 
rain  water,  the  land  will  be  always 
thirsty  and  infertile.  If  the  soil  and 
sub -soil  only  arc  absorbent,  and  the  base 
repellent,  the  water  may  be  saved ;  Mr. 


Mflrsfaall  Tecuiumtends  thnt,  th  or<fef  t6  M 
this,  benches,  at  propct  intervals,  shoahi 
he  ^u^  across  the  descent  of  the  land, 
«nd  fiUed  with  earth  of  sach  tBOacity  ars 
will  check  the  escape  of  water  without 
occastoning  a  diftharge  of  tt  In  tile  soiL 
Land,  where  the  soil  only  is  absorbcntf 
the  Bub-soil  and  tiie  base  repellentt  ist 
in  its  natural  state,  alike  unfit  for  herb* 
age  and  iok  culture,  whatever  intrinsic 
excellence  the  soil  itself  may  possess. 
Narrow  ridges,  tnclintng  gently  acroas 
the  slope,  or  Under-ground  drains  in  the 
sub-soil,  an^  the. obvious  remedies*  By 
the  way,  it  may  uot  be  improper  to  no- 
tioe  here^a  prejudice  against  small  Hdjres, 
arisii^  from  the  erroneous  opinion  that 
much  ground  is  lost  by  them.  At  any 
rate,  itnunierous  furrows  in  a  field  drav^ 
superfluous  water  from  the  ridges^  and 
thus  render  than  more  fertile,  they  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  unproductive-  But 
the  fiact  is,  that  the  superficies  of  a  level 
field  is  scarcely  greater  than  that  of  the 
same  field  ploughed  upon  ridges,  even 
deducting  the  fimows  as  watte  gronnd* 
The  convex  superficies  of  a  ridge  is 
greater  than  that  of  its  base,  so  that 
every  valley  has  its  bill. 

If  a  repellent  sub*soil  intervenes  be- 
tween an  open  soil  and  an  open  base* 
drains  may  with  much  advantage  be  cilt 
through  this  intermediate  obstacle;  the 
water  m  this  case  will  be  absorbed  by  the 
porous  base^  and  the  circumstance  of 
being  obliged  to  cut  drains  deeper  tban 
the  outlets  would  fairly  allow»  most  be 
of  little  consequence. 

A  great  numl)er  of  cases  ate  cnnne* 
rated  by  Mr*  Marshall,  and  the  evil  and 
its  remedy  are.  illustrated  by  diagrams) 
without  their  assistance,  hndeed,  any  at* 
tempt  to  explain  tbem  would  be  vain  ; 
we  must  therefore  refer  to  the  volume. 
Those  who  ate  about  to  engage  in  ibb 
most  valuable  of  all  the  insprovcmcBK 
in  husbandry,  uaafHiiio,  will  ttfer  to 
the  recent  publication  of  Dr.  Dicksoa» 
to  the  papers  of  Mr.  Elkixigton,  Dr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Johnstone,  Mr.  Wtdgtf 
Sec. ;  these,  and  ihe  general  principles  ex- 
plained in  Mr.  Marshall,  will  afford  them 
ample  imformation. 

The  second  section  of  Mr.  Marshall's 
second  division  of  his  subieet  is  on  the 
appropriation  of  cosmnonaUie  lands.  The 
sel£«omplacency  of  Mr.  Marshall  fsli^cli- 
ly  amusmg.  He  begins  thus :  ^  To  ddi 
subject  I  have  paid  more  than  oMiavry 
attention,  first  at  onetime,  then  at  an* 
other  2  the  result  of  my  former  c  _ . 
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tmns  and  reflections  on  the  subject  ap- 
pear in  tlie  Rural  Economy  of  Torksbirtf 
and  the  more  mature  arrangement  of 
ttij  ideas,  &c.  &c.    in    a    pamphlet," 
which  in  short  forms  the  substance  of  the 
present  section.     We  cordially  partake 
%vlth  Mr.  Marshall  In  his  earnestness  for 
a  general  act  for  the  appropriation  of 
the  forest  lands,  wastes,  commons,  Jce. 
in  Great  Britain.    The  cxpences  of  pri- 
vate inclosure  bills  are  shamefully  heavy : 
in  the  consideration  oi  claimunts,    the 
oflicers  of  parliament  ought  not  to  have 
been  overlooked  in  the   draui^ht  of  a 
general  bill ;  those  officers,  as  Mr.  Mar- 
si  tail  observes,   are  entitled  to  such  an 
additional   salary  as  may  be  deemed  an 
equivalent  for  the  loss  of  their  fees ;  but 
that  the  fees  of  such    officers    should 
have  been  a  penny-weight  in  the  scale 
which  contained  the  arguments  against 
a  general  inclosure  bill  wns  discreditable 
to  any  one  connected  with  a  British  se- 
nate. 

If  ever  a  general  inclosure  bill  takes 
place,  we  should  hope  that  not  only  the 
poor   proprietory  of  cottages  Would  be 
attended  to*  but  their  still  poorer  tenants, 
who  lose  the  right— whether  it  is  of  real 
or  imaginary  value  is  indifferent  to  the 
question — of   keeping  a  few  geese,    a 
cow,  a  horse,  Sec.  on  the  common,  and 
who,  in  exchange  for  this  right,  receive 
the    empty  consolation  that  they    will 
have  their  share  of  the  general  benefit 
which  will  accrue    to  the  country  at 
large  1     To  say  that  as  the  cottHges  are 
intrin^cally  of  less  value  after  this  right 
IS  \^ttl^rawn,  and  that  landlords  mnst 
loveer  their  rents,  is  Idle :    cottages  in 
rhe  country  are  now  scarce,  and  every 
inclosure  makes  them  still  more  so,  be- 
cause the  additional  land  which  is  brought 
Fnto  tillage  require*  a  proportionate  num» 
ber  of  labettrer&    Petty  landlords  will 
nat  lower  their  rentSf  because  labourers 
Ttiut  hai^e  a  shelter  for  their  heads. 

It  has  occurred  to  us  (and  this  U  not 
:lie  first  occasion  that  we  have  taken  to 
iay  so),  that  it  would  be  advisable  on 
^yrery  inclosure,  whether  by  a  public  or 
L  private  billy  to  have  a  oertain  portion 
>t  lan4  set-apart}  two,  four,  six,  or  mart 
cres»  aecondirtg  to  the  quantity  of  land 
o  be  inchysed^  and  to  build  tipon  it  A 
aTitt>er  of  $olid>  convenient,  and  atry 
ottages-  This  hmd,  and  these  cot- 
a^esy  should  be  vested  in  the  hands  of 
-ijistees,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  for  in* 
z^TkCG^  the  rector  of  the  parish,  and  the 
[lurclxwardens  and  overseers  of  the 
Aiif€.  Rev.  Vol.  Ill, 


poor*  The  original  cxjpencfr  of  erecltn|: 
these  Cottages  might  fairly  enou^  bb 
defrayed  by  the  proprietors  \  the  future 
repairs  would  fall  upon  the  panshioriert» 
which  by  thus  making  themselves  land- 
lords would  in  a  great  noeasure  check 
the  present  general  and  increasing  etor-« 
bitance  of  n-nt.  It  Would  at  all  times 
be  their  interest  to  let  thdse  cottages  at 
a  low  rent :  to  say  nothing  ©f  the  bettor 
chance  they  would  have  of  a  regulifr 
payment  by  letting  them  low,  they 
would  thus,  by  assisting  the  tenant  in 
obtaSniug  his  livelihood,  prevent. the  na« 
cessity,  perhaps,  of  bis  oallifxig  on  thein 
for  relief  in  a  manner  more  costly  to 
them,  and  more  degrading  and  injuriods 
to  him»  It  is  obvious  also>  that  if  dw 
parish  let  their  cottages  at  a  low  rerfy 
every  other  landlord  must  do  the  slhie^ 
or  he  would  never  get  a  tenant  tiH  the 
cottages  belonging  to  the  patish  weie 
aU  occupied. 

Section  iii.  On  consolidating  detadied 
property.  Mr.  Marshall  has  divided  tins 
section  into  three  parts^  in  which  he  telk 
ys,  with  all  the  seriousness  and  ^ra^yi^ 
imaginable,  that  landed  property,  if  seafr- 
tened  in  different  parts,  may  be  *•  coiIh 
pressed  into  the  requited  state,''  ^it  'by 
exchange,  uamdiy  by  puvefaase,  ^xSitbitakf 
by  sale  1 

The  fourth^ fifth,and sixth  sections,.^  Ofi 
laying  out  estates  and  farms,*'  conbia  a 
strange  mixture  of  sense  and  tloaSl^xfsei; 
much  advice  tliat  is  useful,  more  that  is 
superfluous  frtim  the  self-evideiKe  ef  iti 
justness,  and  some  that,  ou^vt  to  bb  re- 
probated. Mr.  Marshall  is  very  itigtf 
that  in  this  country  somcicultnmiblela&dk 
should  be  covered' with  pkntatsons  ::^^  A 
a  country,"  says  he,  "  which  isohabltf  t6 
aupf^  itself  with  food  ,-11  is  a  erms^^i&h 
M^ai  ^ell  he  punuhabh  t  vestrietions  dndl 
imposts,  which  dtre(ft  men  to  their  ovni 
itKerest,  cannot  be  deeraied  o^^prsssive.?^ 
The  interfering  and  Jioxiou^  tendency  tf 
diese  doctrines  is  too  palpable  aad  gro^ 
to  need  any  comments    ^  ■  *    • 

:**  The  first  step  tpwardrf  dseimfsirDV^ 
nient  of  appropriated  lands,  after  rhef 
hav^  beenf reed  m>m  superflueusmoistarc^ 
jtnd.  brought  into  the  mosi^  oompaiit 
form*  is.  to  convert  each  part^to.its  ^rov 
petite.''     Sapief^eri  '  :.:•  ^' 

:  *^  If  an  estate  verger  on  a  popalMI 
town,  biukHftg'siMsrgaTtiafV' i^odnitfll 
and  paddocksy  anay  grea^  eahanoe  ill 
value."    SapfatHuf/i  •  "  *» 

*•  If  it  border  on  a  Creek,  art  estuary^ 
or  a  navigable  rivoTi  kayls  and  ware* 
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lioases  iosLf  not  (xnly  be  in  tbemsehres  a 
source  of  profit,  but,  by  bringmg^  a  fresh 
market  npon  the  estate,  may  be  of  gc« 
neral  senrice."    SapufUit/tm  /  / .' 

Mr.  Marshall  discusses  the  oft  af^itated 
question  concerning  the  eligibility  of 
snaall  or  large  farms,  and  acknowledg- 
ing, as  sir  Rx>ger  de  Coverley  says,  <  that 
much  may  be  said  on  both  sides,'  he 
concludes  very  wisely,  that  things  are 
best  as  they  are:  he  chooses  to  assume, 
however,  that  no  man  ought  to  occupy 
more  land  than  he  can  personally  super- 
intend. Wh^  not?  half  the  business  of 
the  ktMdom  is  ccmducted  by  deputation, 
or  halfthe  capital  of  the  kingdom  would 
lie  idle.  Let  fanners,  like  merchants, 
extend.their  business  as  far  as  their  ca* 
pital  or  their  credit  will  allow. 

The  serenth  section,  on  the  improve- 
ment  of  farm  lands,  contains  a  body  of 
sound  practical  information:  it  is  spirt 
into  ten  principal  divisions,  and  each  of 
.'these  again  into  almost  as  many  subordi- 
tttte  ones.  The  principal  divisions  are 
the  following :  1*  **  Jmprvwng  the  aim9< 
sphere  of  hbm  estposedkmU  hy  nretn-'piv^ 
ieAmt  md  fenutJ*  Mr.  Marshall  is  not 
disposed  to  confine  the  good  effect 
cf  sereen*plantations  to  me  shelter 
^ey  afford  to  animals  which  may  \oA^ 
Immediately  beneath  them,  and  to  their 
^  betaking  the  nnifiarm  current  of  the 
.wittdv  shatterii^  die  cutting  blast,"  &c. 
but  he  bdieves  that  living  trees  impait 
an  ocTim/  warmth  to  the  atr  yAach  sur- . 
Jt>Uttds  them.  ^  It  is  at  least  a  probable 
truthy"  says  he,  **  that  where  there  is 
iile  there  is  warmth,  not  only  in  anunal 
but  in  rmtable  nature.  The  severest 
fiost  nxfSf  afccts  the  sap  of  trees;-' 
The  principle  of  life,  whatever  it  is,  has 
die  eaptcity  of  lesjstmgcertain  demes  of 
cold  I  Mr*  Marshall  has  confounded  this 
capacity  with  actual  h^t*  S.  *«  Itukimg 
efmgtmmii.^^  By  various  sorts  of  fences. 
A  ^  OuarA^  riner  battk*.**  A  subjea  of 
great  importance :  Mr.  Marshall  has  at- 
tended to  it  very  carefully,  and  by  means 
4)f  diagrams  hts  explained  the  applica* 
tion  of  the  remedies  which  he  proposes 
hi  di£Rnrent  cases  of  encroachment.  This 
division  is  a  very  valuable  one.  4. 
•f  Brmgm  mid  lands  hUo  cMmaAeiu^' 
Wild  lands  are  considered  as  being  ather 
rocky  andTQBgfa  stoney  grounds,  wood- 
fands,  or  morasses;  the  method  of  bnng« 
ingeach  of  these  into  ^s»e  is  enhrj^d 
CD.  5.  **  Ckmig\ng  the  pro£tce  ofridmmed 
hfd,*'  6.  *'  MeUorating  redaimtd  Itmd:' 
The  methods  lecommended  are  com* 


prised  under  the  heads  of  marling  ^di 
raw  fossil  substances ;  liming  with  cal- 
cined  calcaieous  earths ;  manuring  with 
other  gross  substances ;  and  irrigation. 
The  three  first  of  these  subjects  are  treat- 
ed in  a  desultory  manner :  Mr.  Marshall 
has  declhied  any  discussion  on  the  nature 
and  operation  of  marl,  lime,  and  other 
manures,  confining  himself  to  a  few  ge- 
neral remarks  on  their  efficacy,  and  to 
practical  instructions  in  the  appUcatxoa 
of  them^.  On  the  hnportant  snbject  of 
irrigation  Mr.  Marshall  is  copious  and 
communicative :  without  the  assistance  of 
diagrams  we  should  fail  in  the  attempt 
to  explain  the  different  processes  of  ap* 
piving  superficial  water  to  grass  lands. 
j'hese  are  necessarily  difierent  according 
to  the  degr^  of  declivity  or  flatnessi 
smoothness  or  une?enness  of  die  land 
over  which  the  water  is  spread. 

''  If  the  water  to  be  ose^caa  be  led,  bf  a 
narrow  channel  with  a  gentle  descent,  to  j 
sloping  surface  pf  grass  land,  a  sufficient 
trial  groond  may  be  made  at  a  small  n^ncr. 

V  Mark  mit  a  long  sqnaie  pl(tt  of  a  few 
perches  in  extent,  on  the  lower  side  of  i 
condiictii^  channel,  which  ought;  wba  it 
reaches  the  trial  man4»  to  be  bnmdit  neuir 
to  a  level.  On  toe  low«r  aide  of  taetiieof 
ex|>erimcQt  a  de^  diaia  is  lemiimd*  to  caicli 
and  carry  away  the  water  that  has  pasx^ 
over  it ;  and  at  the  ends  also  trenches  are 
necessary,  to  prcrent  the  water  from  straying 
over  the  adjomtn^  sarfeces,  and  theiel^  w 
render  the  companson  most  striking. 

**  Fill  the  upper  trench  with  waicr,  QOlO 
it  ovcifiow,  etenly  from  end  to  Qod*  and 
thus  cover  the  groond  ^of  cxpedmcnt  widia 
thm  sheet  of  numtng  water*  the  Caqeof  tbc 
slope  bavins  been  previously  ad^oated,  so  as 
to  nave  rcndeivod  it  smooth,  and  fit  to  receiT« 
the  water. 

"  Begin  to  lay  on  the  water  in  the  be- 
ginning ofNovember,  sufleringit  to  oteHIo* 
ten  to  fourteen  days,  and  then  take  it  ff". 
Bepeat  the  same  iu  the  inontht  of  December 
and  Januarvi  In  the  month  of;  Feksnoy 
give  it  two  waletinn,  of  five  to  seren  dayi 
each;  and  ua  Marcl^  threes  of  thne  w  &^^ 
days  each>  according  U>  the  state  of  the  air, 
ty'tt  ttufTeriu^  the  water  to  remain  en  longer 

in  cool  than  m  w  arm  weather.'* 
•  #  • 

**  If  a  sldpiug  surface  do  not  offer  hscir, 
or  if  the  ^iven  atnam  lie  too  lo«r  te  ^^ 
Tcved  to  It*  a  trial  ground' uMf^be  xa^ 
formed  out  df  a  Bat  sufftc^  i$  tbfMowwg 
manner :  '     - '    .     l 

.  «<  In  a  favourable  situation  to  veoeivc  the 
ftroun  mark  out  a  plot  of  gRMQSVssfdj  i^jj 
peioWs  in  length,  and  one  posh  Mde.  W 
back  the  titrf,  and  form  the  iA  iiit6  a  n^< 
resembling  that  which  is  riptaenled  in  im 
next  diagram,  being^^aiefol  ip  Anstng  >< 
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to  keep  the  best  of  the  mold  still  towaid  the 
lurface,  and  leaving  the  open  trench  on  the 
Hdge  eis^ht  or  nine  inches  wide,  and  four  or 
five  inches  deep,  and  nearly  level  j  the  end 
toward  the  stream*  beinc  made  somewhat 
higher  and  rather  wider  than  the  other,  that 
the  water  miy  flow  evenly  over  every  fxirt  of 
the  ridge.  Ketum  tlie  turf,  being  careful  to 
lay  it  evenly  and  firmly  alon^  the  sides  of  the 
trench,  and  Cut  a  drain  on  cither  side  of  the 
ridge  thus  formed,  with  proper  outlets  to 
carry  away  the  waste  water.  Finally,  raise 
achiiniirl  between  the  trial  gruund  and  the 
source  of  the  water,  to  conduct  it  into  the 
watering  trench,  and  continue  to  adjust  the 
ground,  until  the  water  will  flow  evenly  over 
every  part  of  it.** 

In  many  cases  it  is  essential  to  econo- 
mise water :  on  this  account  it  is  ceue- 
raliy  necessary  that  tlie  declivity  of  the 
kndy  if  aitifictal,  should  be  made  gentle ; 
and  if  naturally  rapid,  that  it  should  be 
counteracted  by  checks.  If  the  water 
which  is  conducted  upon  grass  land 
passes  with, a  rapid  current,  the  depo- 
sit of  whatever  fertilizing  matter  it 
may  contain  will  be  carried  away  by  the 
stream  ^  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  water 
remains  siagnant,  the  natural  herbage 
becomes  languid,  and  yields  to  aouatics* 
The  superfiaent  water  then  should  pass 
in  a  thin,  an  even,  but  a  languid  current, 
and  it  is  of  the  highest  importance,  that 
after  it  has  performed  its  duty  it  should 
be  made  capable  *  of  being  drawn  ufF 
without  delay.  For  the  mechanical  part 
of  irriratioQ  we  must  refer  to  die  volume, 
or  rather  to  the  grass  lands  themselves 
(and  tbfij  are  numerously  scattered  over 
the  country),  which  have  received  its 
benefit.  7.  '•  Jfoierlng  lice  stock.*'  There 
arc  different  ways  of  supplying  domestic 
animals  with  water,  by  conducting  a 
stream,  collecting  rain  water,  by  sinking 
a  w^ll,  and  by  arrfficial  if  rings* 

"  Seeing  Aie  formatiop  of  natural  springs, 
and  ohser%'ing  the  efl'ect  bf  subsoil  drains,  and 
being,  at  the  same  time»  aware  of  an  objec- 
tion to  roof  water,  which  thongli  more 
wholesome*  is  seldom  so  well  tasted  as  spring 
water,  1  have  been  led  to  the  idea  of  forming 
artificial  bnd  springs,'  to  supply  farmsteads 
with  water  in  dry  situations,  namely,  by 
•arrcsiing  the  rain  water  that  has  filtered 
throngh  the  soil  of  a  grass  ground,  situated 
on  the  tipper  side  of  the  buildings,  in  co- 
vered drains,  clayed  and  dished  at  the  bot- 
tom, aud  partiallv  filled  with  pebbles  or  other 
.open  materials,  tluis  conveyinp  it  into  a  well 
or  cistern,  in  the  manner  of  roof  water,  and 
by  this  mean  uniting,  it  is  probable,  the, 
pmatableness  of  spring  water  with  the  whole- 
tmneneis  of  that  jvhich  is  collected  imme- 
diaiely  from  the  atmosphere." 


s 


8.  **  Improving  komiskilUJ''  Hints  con- 
cerning the  reparation  of  vralls,  houscst 
&c.  9.  *•  Lt9prov'tfg  roddiJ'*  Here  we 
are  plagued  with  a  long  and'  tedious 
division  of  roads  into  public  roads,  pri« 
vate  roads,  carriage  tracks,  horse  tracks, 
toll  roads,  fi^e  roadsv  foot  paths,  and 
the  Lord  knows  -v^at !  On  1  if  Mr. 
Marshall  had  hui£  considered  that  we 
poor  Ikre-footed  reviewers  must  travel 
and  toil  a  wearisome  pilgrimage  over  all 
his  crinckum-cranckum  roads,  he  would 
suk-ely,  in  mfercy,  have  put  by  a  few  of 
them.  This  subdivision  will  ajQTord  some 
useful  instruction  to  the  surveyors.  10. 
"  Improving  markets,^' 

Section  viii.  On  the  improvement  of 
wood-lands  (  on  which  subject  ^^n^  are 
referred,  as  indeed  we  are  at  every  other 
age,  to  some  former  publication  of  Mr. 

'arshall. 

Section  ir.  On  the  improvement  of 
waters.  Our  author  suggests  some  re* 
gulations  in  the  salmon  fishery,  which 
might  probably  render  it  more  produc-* 
tire;  a  sufficient  number  ofgrown  salmon 
should  certainly  be  allowed  to  pass  to 
their  spawning  ground,  and  the  young 
fish  ought  likewise  to  be  protected  in 
their  passage  to  the  sea.  We  are  not 
for  muleijStying  penal  sututes,  but  per* 
haps  in  the  present  case  a  national  ad« 
vantage  might  be  produced  without  in« 
dividual  hardship.  The  subject  of  de- 
coys and  water-mills  is  touched  upon  ia 
this  section. 

Section  x.  On  the  improvement  of 
mines  and  quarries.  The  remarks  here 
are  few  and  insignificant.  The  section 
is  closed  with  some  plain  and  homely 
advice  to  inexperienced  proprietors  c* 
estates  respecting  the  business  of  tm- 
prdrement,  suggesting  the  importance 
of  mature  delibM^r^tion,  and  of  a  caiefol 
and  accurate  comparison  between  the 
immediate  and  certain  expence  of  altera- 
tions on  a  krge  scale,  and  the  remote 
and  precarious  profit,  &c. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  third  priiiH 
cipal  division  of  this.work,  which  treats 
**  on  the  management  of  landed  estates.** 
Here  again,  in  his  rage  for  a  tiresome 
and  petty  classification,  Mr.  Marshall 
has  given  us  half  a  dozen  sections,  with 
sub-sections  an<l  subter*sub-sections  with- 
out end.  is  this  to  impress  the  public 
with  an  idea  of  the  aomor's  powers  for 
close  reasoning  and  accurate  investiga- 
tion ?  Indeed  it  is  very  true  that  nothuig 
is  too  trifiing  and  contemptible  to  escape 
him.    The  whole  of  this  third  dlvisivui^ 
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Meepc  some  remarks  on  leases,  and  some 
hints  which  may  be  serviceable  to  the 
manager  of  an  estate,  on  the  registering 
and  auditing^  aceonnts,  &c.  is  the  mere 
idle  prate  wliich  one  would  expect  from 
an  old  woman-  We  have  a  stupid  long- 
winded  section  on  an  exfcutive  efUtblah^ 
tnen  for  the  superintendence  of  estates  ? 
Managers  are  divided  into  actine  ina« 
nagers,  assistants,  and  the  Lord  knows 
what.  We  are  cold  with  a  serious  face, 
that  the  acting  manager  of  an  estate 
ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  prin-  ' 
ciplcs  of  agriculture,  that  he  ought  to 
be  able  to  keep  accounts,  and  that  he 
ought  to  have  a  good  character!  A 
man  of  fortune  ought  to  ride  over  his 
estates  now  and  then,  and  inspect  them 
with  his  own  eye.  Belonging  to  a  large 
estate  there  ought  to  be  a  business  room, 
a  small  anti-room,  and  a  strong  room, 
&c. !  Mr.  Marshall  has  told  us  what 
the  furniture  of  this  room  should  be, 
such  as  general  maps,  pocket  maps,  ten 
inches  by  eight— admirable  accuracy  I— 
rentals,  boolcs  of  accounts,  5cc.  By  a 
strange  and  very  unusual  oversight, 
however,  he  has  forgotten  to  give  direc- 
tions for  the  size  of  the  table,  and  con- 
cerning the  chairs,  .whether  they  should 
be  of  mahogany  or  only  walnut.  A 
Rumford  stove  would  be  advisable : 
I.  it  would  save  coals  %  IL  it  would  en- 
icourage  an  enterprising  spirit  of  experi- 
ment; IILitwould  seta laudableex ample 
,©f  economy.  These  main  branches  of 
the  subject  might  have  put  forth  a  hun- 
dred tendrils.  L  ^  1.  wear  and  tear  of 
horses  and  waggons  would  be  diminish- 
ed;(  2.  chimney  sweeping  ;  jj  3.  hearth 
brushes,  &c.  &c.  Mr.  Marshal]  has 
been  guilty  of  an  unexpected  negligence 
also  in  omittmg  to  state  what  aspect  the 
room  ought  to  have;  he  might  have 
hinted,  too,  that  diere  ought  to  be  piss — 
wooden  ones  are  the  cheapest—^inserted 
into  the  walls  of  the  lobby  for  farmers 
to  han^  theijr  great  coats  on  ;  as  to  their 
hats,  pins  of  half  the  length,  and  about 
tWo^hirds  of  the  diameter,  would  do 
for  them.  There  should  be  tWo  scrapers 
at  the  door,  and  moveable  ones  are  per- 
haps better  than  fixtures ;  for,  in  xht  first 
place,  the  former  are  usually  of  cast- 
iron  ;  secondly^  they  catch  the  dirt  as  it 
tirops  from  the  boot;  thirdly ^  they  are 
easily  lifted  about,  so  that  the  dirt  (no- 
ticed m  $  2.)  may  be  conveyed  with 
very  little  trouble  to  the  dung  heap ;  in 
the /(^r/^  places  they  are  dtt£b}e}  and^ 
in  \hc fifth  plaee,  they  are  cbeaf  • 


We  stated  just  now,  that  on  the  snb* 
ject  of  tlie  duration  of  leases  there  were 
some  remarks  which,  though  not  very 
new,  were  yet  very  good.  The  \'aluc 
of  money  has  been  so  much  depreciated 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  that  men 
of  fortune  are  reluctant  to  gnmtlong 
leases  ;  farmers,  on  the  otlter  nand,  we 
all  know,  are  very  reluctant  to  uke  short 
ones,  and  Mr.  Marshall  has  endeavoared 
to  split  tlie  difference,  by  recommending 
leases  for  six  years  certain,  with  a  cod* 
dition,  that  if  neither  party  gives  notice 
to  qnit  before  the  expiration  of  the  firs: 
three  years>  then  the  term  should  be 
prolonged  to  nine  years,  and  so  on 
trom  three  years  to  three  years,  until 
three  years  after  notice  has  been  duly 
given  by  either  party  to  the  other. 

It  appears  to  us  that  a  tenant  cannc! 
be  expected  to  engage,  in  any  large  a&i 
expensive  system  of  improvement  on  the 
assurance  of  so  short  a  tem»  of  years  as 
that  which  is  here  proposed.  The  only 
objection  of  any  consequence  against 
long  leases  is  the  apprehended  dcprem- 
tion  of  money  durmg  the  lerw  of  it; 
and  this  objection,  surely,  »  of  aDotben 
the  most  readily  removed.  If  r^-o-thirds 
of  the  rental  only  was  made  payable  b 
money,  and  the  other  third  in  corn  (or 
any  other  proportion  which  might  te 
deemed  eligible),  the  diffictilty  vanishes. 
The  landlord  would  thus  have  his  re^t 
rise  or  decline  with  the  rise  or  declensictJ 
of  com,  and  he  might  grant  a  one  3sd 
twenty  years  lease  with  security  and  ad- 
vantage both  to  himself  and  Ins  tenanr. 

Mr.  Marshall  has  closed  bis  voluire 
with  three  appendices :  the  first  on  tbe 
**  disposal  and  harvesting  of  woodlarl 
produce ;"  the  second  on  the  *'  manaf^c 
inent  of  demesne  lands  ;**  and  the  third 
is  a  re- publication  of  **  proposals  for  a 
rural  institute,  or  college  ot  rural  cco» 
nomy." 

On  the  whole  we  think  Mr.  Marshall*? 
work  a  valuable  one»  and  such  as  ic^J 
safely  be  recommended  to  the  attendee 
of  country  gentlemen.  It  is  avov^eiHf 
an  elementary  book,  and  emy  p^' 
mar  most  have  its  a,  b^  c.  It  is  wjitteo 
quite  in  the  ma^sitrudmBatQatvaiAp^ 
care  is  taken  tp  inTorm  leaderi  tbsi  tfce 
author  has  had  very  good  sfthools  « 
different  parts  of  the  kingdonir  and  tbat 
the  rules  now  laid  down  tor  the  manaf  f* 
ment  of  rural  affairs  are  diose  vb<^^ 
long  ezneriehce  has  shewn  tahe  senicfr 
able  to  his  scholars  in  generaL 
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TO  give  a  summary  of  the  contents  of 
tliirtoeu  hundred  ample  quarto  pages 
within  tlu?  ordinary  compass  oi  a  single 
i^ticie  exceeds,  we  must  frankly  avow, 
)ur  powers  of  compression ;  and  to  pro- 
nounce any  definitive  sencexKe  on  the 
mcnts  of  such  amass  of  matter,  without 
L'xaniining  with  attention  its  component 
parts,  and  its  aggregate  composition* 
vvould  be  an  act  of  glaring  injustice  :  a 
[general  and  indiscriminate  verdict  of  ap- 
probation could  confer  no  honour  upon 
the  author,  and  give  no  satisfaction  to 
die  reader;  whilst  a  general  and  indlv 
criminate  censure  would  justly  recoil  on 
our  own  heads. 

In  the  present  instance*  however,  the 
task  imposed  Upon  us  is  not  so  arduous, 
nor  is  the  duty  so  delicate  as  might  be 
Imagined,  A  system  of  practical  agri- 
culture is  not  like  an  epic  poem,  where 
the  author  is  recponsible  for  all  the  ina- 
diturj  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  use  of 
an  equivocal  word,  without  suspicion  of 
a  pun),  its^tructure,  application,  and  ad- 
vantages ;  a  small  proportion  probably 
of  the  present  work  is  the  origmal  pro- 
duction, using  the  words  in  their  strict 
sense,  of  Dr.  Dickson,  who  may  rather 
be  considered  as  the  annalist  of  modern 
agricultux^  dian  the  professor  of  it.  AU 
iliough  the  name  of  Dr.  Dickson,  how- 
ever, may  not,  like  the  Tulls,  the  Elking- 
tons,  the  Bakewells,  the  Kents,  and  the 
Marshalls,  be  familiar  to  every  ear  as  an 
nrtricultural  experimental  ist,wc  are  assur- 
pd  that  his  practice  in  the  art  has  been  ex- 
teubive,  and  liis  observation,  as  well  in 
other  countries  as  in  tliis,  still  more  so. 

Groaning,  as  the  agricultural  workl 
docs,  under  its  numerous  and  heavy 
volumes  of  "  Reports,'*  «*  Surveys," 
**  Letters,"  "  Communications,"  «  Eco- 
nomies," "  Calendars,"  "  Magazines,** 
&c.  &c.  without  mercy  and  without  end ! 
it  will,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  many  that 
the  present  work  is  an  additional  load 
v'hich  mipht  very  well  haVe  been  dis- 
pensed with.  Upon  further  considenu 
tion,  however,  it  may  possibly  appear  to 
others  as  it  does  to  us,  diat  the  very  cir- 
cumstance which  obtnided  itself  stiper- 
liciully  as  an  objection^  is  its  real  recom* 
n.cndation  and  advantage.  It  is  bvcausi 
tlie  works  which  treat  on  the  different 
branches  of  rtn^al  economy  are  so  voliu 


minous,  tlvit  such  a  comprehensive  sy«*-" 
tern  of  agriculture  as  that  which  Dr, 
Dickson  has  here  presented  us,  is  become' 
valuable,  not  to  say  absolutely  neces*' 
sary. 

The  task  has  fallen  into  able  hands :; 
we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  possibly  it 
might  have  been  executed  within  fewer' 
pages;  but,  if  vre  consider  the  thousand- 
volumes,  among  which  the  materials  for* 
its  completion  lay  scattered,  the  necessity 
of  comparing  the  results  of  different  ex* 
periments  instituted  for*  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  the  difficulty  of  condensing- 
^he  verbose  and  involved  accounts  which, 
in  various  publications,  practical  unedu- 
cated famiers  give  of  their  own  opem« 
tions,  it  IS  incuml^cnt  on  us  to  grant  the* 
author  every  indulgence. 

The  present  work  is  doubtless  bulky — 
very  bulky;  but,  after  a  patient  and  at- 
tentive perusal  of  it  ourselves,  we  fee! 
entitled  to  advV»e  no  one  who  is  interest-* 
ed  in  the  subject  on  which  it  treats,  and 
who  is  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  its  improved  practice,  and  the  sci- 
entific principles  on  which  that  practice 
k  founded,  to  be  discouraged  by  the  for- 
midable appearance  it  assumes.  AX-* 
though  Dr.  Dickson  may  he  occasionally 
redundant,  he  is  never  defective :  that  in- 
deed would  have  been  unpardonable.  80 
that  the  reader  may  turn  to  these  pagei 
with  much  confidence  of  obtaining  m* 
formation  on  whatever  subject,  connect- 
ed  with  agriculture,  either  as  a  science  of 
an  art,  he  may  seek  it. 

It  is  a  great  merit  belonging  to  thii 
work  that  tlje  style  is  generally  plaint 
fluent,  and  correct;  alike  remote  front 
vulgarity  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  hyjieri 
critical  refinement  on  the  other ;  it  m^iy 
be  read  by  men  of  science  without  dis* 
pleasure,  and  the  most  obtuse-headed 
fanner  will  rarely  be  at  a  loss  to  com* 
prehendthe  author's  meaning.  Dr  Dick- 
son has  borrowed  very  freely  from  works 
of  established  reputation,  referring  to 
them  at  the  bottom  of  his  page ;  and  ift 
v«ry  many  instances,  where  facts  and 
operations  could  not  be  more  clearl^f 
or  succinctly  stated,  has,  with  great  pro*, 
priety,  adopted  the  words  (jf  his  several 
Ruthorities.  The  engravings  which  illus^ 
trate  the  different  implements  of  htis** 
bandry,  sorts  of  stock,  farm»bjiiW'ng^j 
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cottages*  fences,  &c.  &c.  are  very  nuxne- 
rottSff  and  elecuted  with  great  neatness 
and  accuracy.  The  drawings  of  the  na- 
tural British  grasses  are  by  Mr.  Salis- 
bury»  the  able  successor  to  Mr.  Curtis  at 
the  botanic  garden,  Brompton. 

Dr.  Dickson  has  contented  himself 
with  dividing  his  work  into  two  parts, 
^efonnerof  which  is  sub<-divided  into  five 
sections,  and  the  latter  into  eight.  This 
U  quite  a  relief  to  us,  after  having  read 
Mr.  Marshall's  very  expensive  volume, 
where  that  ^tleman  has  given  about 
IS  many  sections  and  sub-sections  as  his 
printer  has  pages.  Dr.~  Dickson  had  taste 
enough,  when  he  had  finished  his  build- 
ingt  to  take  away  the  scaffold. 

An  idea  of  the  arrangement  which  is 
adopted,  will  be  given  by  a  transcript  of 
the  heads  of  the  sections.  Fart  I. 
Section  /.  Implements  of  husbandry.  2^ 
Farm-houses  and  offices.  3.  Farm  cot- 
tages. 4.  Enclosing  of  land.  5.  Con- 
struction of  roads.  Fart  li.  Section  6. 
Soil.  7.  Manures.  8.  Draining  of 
Ismd.  9.  Paring  and  burning.  10.  r al- 
lowing of  land.  1 1.  Cultivation  of  ara- 
ble land.  12.  Cultivation  of  grass  land. 
IS.  Live  stock. 

It  appears  from  this  arrangement  that 
the  first  part  is  devoted  to  what  may  be 
called,  in  general  terms,  the  machinery  of 
farming.  In  the  first  section  4ill  the  im- 
plements of  husbandry  which  are  in  ge»> 
neral  or  local  use,  simple  and  complex, 
from  the  hand-hoe  to  the  threshing  ma- 
chine, are  enumerated ;  whilst  their  con* 
structioQ  and  principks  are  explained, 
and  illustrated  by  neatly  executed  plates. 
Plans  and  elevations,  together  with  es- 
timates of  expence,  are  subjoined  to  the 
second  and  third  sections,  on  farm* 
houses,  &c.  at  Well  as  engravings  of  the 
implements  necessary  for  the  dairy  and 
other  offices.  After  some  preliminary 
observations  on  the  general  improvement 
which  follows  the  enclosing  of  iHud,  the 
different  soru  of  fences  which  are  best 
adapted  to  different  soils  and  situations 
are  treated  of,  and  illustrated  by  di»* 
grams.  The '  fifth  section,  on  the  con- 
.  struction  of  roads,  is  a  very  useful  one : 
the  subject,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  is 
comparatively  new.  Formerly,  if  one 
may  judge  from  the  obliquity  of  direc- 
tion, disregard  to  level,  and  carelessness 
about  form,  materials,  &c.  &c.  which  are 
■o  obvious  in  old  roads,  there  could  have 
been  no  general  and  leading  principles  of 
construction.  Much  li^t  has  been 
thrown  upon  ihis  subject  by  Mi:*  Beat* 


son,  in  the  first  volume  of  Comsinnrca* 
tions  to  the  Board  of  Agricdlture.  and 
Dr.  Dickson  has  very  iudiciously  made 
ample  use  of  that  gentleman's  ingenious 
paper.    Roads,  in  order  to  give  an  easy 
current  to  superficial  water,  must  either 
be  formed  with  a  convex  surface,  or  hav- 
ing a  level  surface,  with  an  inclined  plane. 
When  the  road  is  necessarily  narrow, 
the  convexity,  in  order  to  eff&ct  its  pur- 
pose of  preserving  the  road  dry,  must  be 
very  considerable,  and  therefore  incottF 
vepient.     Indeed,  if  we  consider  the  ele- 
vated position  of  the  centre  of  gnwkj  m 
a  waggon  which  is  loaded  high,  with  hay, 
wool,  &c.  and  in  stage-coaches  which  are 
loaded  high  with  passengers  aiiad  pack- 
ages, the  danger  of  overturning,  where 
two  such  carriages  are  obli^d  to  pass  on 
a  narrow   convex  road,    is    imminest. 
In  such  roads,   therefore,  the   gently- 
iocGned  plane  is  surely  preferable,  grooves 
being  cut  at  the  bottom  of  the  declivity 
for  conveying  superfluous  water  into  the 
ditches  on  either  side.    Where  roads  are 
of  the  statute  turnpike  width»  the  convex 
surface  is  in  every  respect  to  be  preferred. 
Mr.  Wilkes,  in  communicauons  to  tbe 
board,  has  recommended  concave  roads : 
the  advantages  and  disadvantagesof  each 
of  these  forms  are  fairly  estimated,  and 
the  effects  of  wheels  of  vaxfous  forms 
and  sizes,  cylindrical,  conical,  narrow, 
broad,  &c.  are  considered  in  this  useful 
section.      Mr.  Cummings,  from  whose 
communication  to  the  board  of  agricul- 
ture this  latter  part  is  borrowed,  decides 
in  favour  of  the  cyfindrical^  as  having  a 
constaat  tendency  to  proceed  in  a  straight 
direction,  whilst  the  conical  rims  have  a 
natural  tendency  to  revolve  in  a  circular 
direction   round  their  conical  eentrei; 
thus  requiring  a  constant  force  to  cons- 
tinract  this  thidency,  and  consequently 
juresenting  greater  resistance,  greater  fric- 
tion at  the  axle,  &c. 

The  second  part  of  this  work  embiaces 
at  once,  and  exhibits  the  connection  be- 
tween the  theoi^  and  piacdce  of  a^cnl- 
ture.  In  ^e  sixth  section  Dr«.  Dicksoo 
has  endeavoured  to  cla^fy  tbe  different 
sorts  of  soils ;  soils,  however,  are  so  in- 
finitely diversified,  not  by  their  compo- 
nent sttbstaaoes  merely*,  but  by  the  ^ 
portions  of  those  snb&tances*  and  tbe  dif- 
ienent  degrees  of  combinatioa  which  take 
place  among  then,  tbat  the  subject  most 
ever  baffie  the  most  carefal  arrangement ; 
so  long»  therefore*  as  dialky  sotis,  chf- 
ey  soils,  loaitay  soils,  and  so  on,  are  in- 
capable of  distmct  and  discriminatirede* 
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finition,  any  general  Instnictiona  for  the 
improvement  of  lands  which  arensually 
thus  denominated)  must  be  received  with 
caution.  It  IS  nevertheless  true,  that  al- 
tliough  clayey  soils,  for  example,  widely 
differ  from  each  other,  according  to  the 
nature  and  proportion  tliey  may  contain 
of  extraneous  matter,  still  they  possess 
more  or  less  of  one  common  quality, 
namely,  tenacity  or  cohesion  of  tlieir 
component  particles.  This  must  be  over- 
come. Limestone-gravel  is  an  useful  ap- 
plication, and  calcareous  substances  ge- 
nerally, where  there  is  a  want  of  the  cail- 
careous  principle  $  and  sti£F  clayey  soils 
should  be  ploughed  in  autumn,  as  frost 
U  peculiarly,  serviceable  in  destroying 
their  stubborn  texture. 

Sandy  soils  are  generally  deficient  in 
calcareous,  and  oftentimes  in  argilla- 
ceous and  vegetable  matter ;  these  soils 
also,  though  differing  from  each  other  in 
znanj  respects,  and  requiring  some  the 
application  of  calcareous,  and  others  of 
argillaceotts  substances,  have  likewise 
one  common  defect,  namely,  the  want  of 
sufficient.  cohesion»  and  retentiyeness  of 
moisture.  This  may  be  counteracted  in 
«ome  measure  by  frequent  folding,  and 
<lie  application  of  argillaceous  matter. 

The  substances  which  usually  compose 
vhat  are  vaguely  called  loamy  soils,  are 
<:Liy,  sand,  gravel,  and  chalk,  together 
vith  a  small  «proportioii  occasionally  of 
die  enlx,  or  oxyd  of  iron ;  but  how  is  it 
possible  to  give  any  general  instructions 
f6r  the  amelioration  of  a  loamy  soil,  if 
such  are  its  ordinary  heterogeneous  in- 
gredients? The  mode  of  managing  it 
xnust  Purely  be  varied  according  to  the 
predominance  of  the  argillaceous,  sili- 
ceous, or  calcareous  principle.  Among 
loamy  soils  there  appears  to  be  no  com- 
mou.  qualky  to  which  any  general  in- 
struction can  he  applicable. 

The  seventh  is  a  very  comprehensive 
and  valuable  section  on  the  difficult  and 
obscure  subject  of  manures  ;  it  is  intro- 
duced by  the  following  remarks : 

.  "  From  the  changes  that  arc  constantly 
taking  place  among  bodies  in  nature,  and  the 
Dew  conibinations  which  arc  formed  in  con- 
sequence of-  them,  a  great  \ariety  of  matters 
are  unfolded,  elaborated,  and  prepared  for  the 
nourishment  and  support  of  vc^table  life. 

**  Some  of  the  substances  which  contribute 
in  this- \7ay  possess  considerable  fluidity  and 
vo]atiiitv»  such  as  water,  and  various  gas^cous 
ibateiiafsj  as  oxygen,  hydrogen,  azote,  and 


carbonic  acid»  in  different  states  of  combina* 
tion ;  *  and  are  chiefly  formed  and  appUed  in* 
the  soils  on  which  the  plants  exist  or  grow,> 
and  in  greater  or  less  proportions,  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year,  the  nature  of  the* 
dimtte  in  reprd  to  lieat  or  cold,  and  the 
Slate  or  situation  of  the  grounds  in  respect  to 
its  qualities  ;  while  others  are  more  gross  and 
heavy,  and  requice  to  be  applied  and  incor- 
jxirated  with  s^il:*,  or  spread  out  upon  their 
surfaces,  in  order  that  they  may  produce 
tiicir  cfTecta  In  promotine  vegetation.  It  is 
|Kinci pally  to  these,  as  being  the  means  of 
sustaining  di£ferent  sort  of  plants  as  crops, 
that  the  term  manMre  has  been  given  by  prac-. 
tical  writers  on  asriculture,  though  it  is  es'* 
treniely  obvious  that  they  must  undergo  dif*. 
ferent  changes,  and  be  resolved  into  their 
more  elementary  firinciples,  before  they  can 
be  taken  up  and  contribute  to  the  increase 
and  support  of  vegetables.  In  the  various 
materials  which  the  art  and  industry  of  man- 
kind have  rendered  capable  of  being  benefi-' 
cially  employed  in  this  manner,  there  is  great 
diversity;  some  are  found  toyidd  the  matters 
which  arc  neciessary  for  the  support  of  plaatst 
much  more  readily  and  more  abundantly  than' 
others,  as  animal,  vegetable,  and  all  such 
substances  as  arc  rich  In  mucilage,  saccharine 
matters,  and  calcareous  earth,  and  readily  af* 
ford  carbon,  phosphonis,  and  some  aerial 
fluids,  such  as  have  been  mentioned  ;  while 
oiiicrs,  that  are  great!y  deficient  in  all  or  ma« 
ny  of  these  principles,  or  do  not  readily  part 
with  them,  arc  found  to  beof  msch  less  uti* 
Uty,  when  employed  in  the  way  of  manures* 
Th\9  is  probably  a  principal  reason  why 
some  sorts  of  manures,  or  substances,  when 
put  upon  grounds,  are  so  greatly  superior  to 
others,  uhc<l  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
same  manner  and  proportion,  a  circumstance 
whfch  is  frenueiniy  noticed  in  the  practical 
details  of  husnandry, 

••  Tlicrc  are,  however,  many  other  ways  in 
whidi  substances,  when  applied  to  soils, 
■rav  feeder  them  more  fertile  and  productive, 
ana  eoniribute  to  the  aid  of  vegetation, 
licuue,  he.'iideii  furnishing  such  matters  as  are 
suitable  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
growth  of  plants,  are  known  to  add  consi- 
derably to  the  (|uaiuLtv of  vegetable  and  other 
matters  contained  in  the  soils  on  which  they 
arc  placed,  and  thereby  provide  a  more  suit- 
able and  convenient  bed  for  the  reception  of 
the  roots  of  plants;  others  contribute  little  in 
this  way,  but  operate  chiefly  upon  such  ma- 
terials as  are  contained  in  tliem,  breaking 
down  their  organization  or  texture,  and  thus 
setting  at  liberty  different  volatile  and  other 
ingredients^  by  which  new  compounds  are 
formed,  and  bfoughCto  such  states  as  are  the 
most  adapted  to  the  support  of  vegetable  life  ; 
others  ((gain  act  principally  by  producing  cer- 
tain changes  anq  alterations  in  the  constitu- 
tion or  texture  of  soils,  such  as  renderina  thcni 
more  open  and  porous,  or  more  stiff  and  com* 


•  JUg^t,  heat,  and  probably  electricity,  are  also  necessary  to  the  growth  of  plants. 

*Z    Z   *  ^  T 
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ftet,  and  by  todh  means  bringing  tbem  into 
the  most  pfoper  conditions  for  the  bearing  of 
diffevent  vegetable  prodactions ;  and  them 
Hre-stiU  others  that  contribute  in  all  or  several 
of  these  ways  at  the  same  tinae, 

*f  From  the  great  difl'erenoes  that  are  thus 
met  with  in  the  principles,  or  in  the  agency 
of  the  matters  thai  are  made  use  of  as  ma- 
nures, it  becomes  <1it!icult  to  adopt  that  sort 
of  arrangement  which  may  be  of  utility  in 
practice.  That  which  serves  to  distinguish^ 
in  some  measure,  the  nature  of  the  materials 
from  which  thay  arc  derived,  would  seem  to 
be  of  the  most  adi-ania«e  in.  the  cultivaiioii 
aodimprovtment  of  land  ;  hence  they  may  be 
divided  into  Akimal,  Vcgetabi.e,'^Fqssii«| 
Sal  tare,  and  Compound  MANuaes.** 

<  Each  of  these  species  of  manures  are 
separately  treated  of,  and  all  the  informa- 
tion ok/talnL»d  concerning  their  nature  and 
a<:tl6n,  which  th^  experiments  of  modern 
chemists  have  discovered.  The  Writings 
of  loTil  Buncfonaldy  Darwin,  Anderson, 
^^n^CDtk  lord  Kamesy.  &c»  are  freely  con- 
aiiked. 

All  iuiimal  and  vegetable  substances, 
<H«  being  deprived  of  their  w(al  principle, 
have  a  tendency  to  putrefaction ;  animal 
matters,  excepting  indeed  the  homy  and 
6s$ificd  portions,  are  more  rapid  fn  resolv- 
ing Into  their  primary  principles  than  ve- 
ge^^bl^  i  jii^y  contain  moreover  a  larger 
portion  ofi  saccharine  and  oleaginous  mat* 
terthan  vegetables,  and'therefore  in  their 
ultimate  cecomposicion  afford  a  larger 
portion  of  nourishment  for  living  plants. 
Manures,  from  the  decomposition  of  fos- 
sil substa,nce$,  seem  rather  to  act  a  se- 
condary part.  X.ime,  when  newly  burn- 
ed,  that  is  to  say,  before  it  is  saturated 
with  the  moisture  and  carbonic  acid  of 
the^rmosphere,  is  remarkably  active  in 
promoting  the  disorganization  of  ani* 
mal  ^r\d  vegetable  substances.  It  is  of 
singular  use,  therefore,  in  destroying  thft 
r  ;'ts  of  plants  which  are  imbedded  in 
•  '>rmal  uncultivated  land,  in  peat* 
c^.ii,  &c. ;  and,  although  this  destruc* 
tlve  activity  is  considerably  abated  in  the 
ciirlxnwit  of  lime,  it  is  not  extinct.  A* 
jnong  the  chemiral  and  mechanical  uses 
of  linie  :n  vc^^etation>  Dr,  Darwin,  in  his 
ingenious  section  on  manures,  (Phytolo- 
j;i  1,  sect.  X.)  mentions  its  exhalation  of 
the  carbopic  acid  which  it  had  absorbed 
fi  nm  ilie  atmosphere.  When  mixed  with 
d.y  sandy  soils,  it  first  attracts  moisture 
fro»n  the  air  above,  or  tlie  earth  beneath* 
;ind  this  moisture  is  then  absorbed  by  the 
lymphatics  of  the  roots  of  vegetables. 
I.inie  also,  when  mixed  witli  clay,  ren- 
ders it  less  cohesive,  and  destroys  any 


saperabandancy  of  acid  if  nay  containf 
and,  by  uniting  with  it*  converts  it  into 
gypsum*  Wh^  mixed  with  a  ccnnpost 
of  soil  and  manure,  which  is  in  the  state 
of  generating  nitrous  acid,  Dr.  Dickson 
suggests  that  it  may  arrest  the  acid  as 
it  forms,  and  produce  a  calcareous  nitre ; 
thus  preventing  its  exlialation,  **  and  its 
easyelutriation"  Fresh  lime  also  destroys 
snails,  wo!*ms,  and  other  insects,  which 
abound  in  most  soils.  Lime,  however, 
acts  primarily  as  a  manure  (according 
to  the  ^ame  author),  by  its  combinattoa 
with  the  carbon  of  the  soil  in  its  pure  or 
caustic  state,  or  with  that  of  vegetable 
or  animal  recrements  during  some  part 
of  the  process  of  putrefaction,  and  thus 
rendering  it  soluble  in  water,  by  forming 
a  hepar  carbonis.  The  carbon  is  pro- 
bably  thus  made  capable  of  being  ab« 
sorbed  by  the  lacteal  vessels  of  vegetable 
roots.  The  combination  also  of  lime 
widi  carbonic  acid,  by  rendering  it  solu* 
ble  in  water  in  its  fluid  state,  withoat 
being  expanded  into  a  gas,  may  also  en^ 
able  the  vegetable  absorbents  to  take  up 
a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonaceous 
matter.  Chalk,  again,  has  rather  a  se- 
condary agency,  Marie,  indeed,  the 
tbtU  mark  at  least,  is  evidently,  as  Dr. 
Dickson  observes,  of  animal  origin,  from 
its  being  composed  of  testaceous  matters 
in  greater  or  less  degrees  of  attenuation. 
According  to  the  earl  of  Pundonald, 
who  is  referred  to  on  this  occasion,  the 
beneficial  agency  of  talw  substances  in 
promoting  vegetation  is  probably  attri- 
butable to  the  different  alkaline  prin- 
ciples contati^ed  in  them,  to  the  facility 
and  power  which  they  possess  of  acting 
vpon,  and  dissolving  the  parts  of  anim^ 
and  vegetable  matters,  especially  such  of 
the  latter  as  have  been  rendered  insolnbie 
by  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  ^md  by  this 
means  iorTt\\xi^  new  sa}me  compounds 
which  arc  soluble. 

Dr.  Dickson  has  closed  dias  secdoq 
with  some  practical  instructions  for  the 
formation  ot  manures,  by  combining  dif* 
ferent  substances,  for  die  augmenting 
and  preservation  of  maxtures;  and  lastlyi 
for  the  application  of  them. 

Section  viii.  Draining  of  lemL  The 
authority  which  Pr.  Dickson  has  prin- 
cipally resorted  to,  and  on  which  he  has 
placed  his  phicf  reliance  in  treating  on 
thissubiect>  is  MrJohnstone,  whose **Ac- 
cotmt  of  Mr.  Oki^igton's  mode  of  drain* 
ixig  land"  has  furnished  a  large  porticoi 
of^thib  section.  Dr.  Anderson  also  a 
often  consulted ;  nor  can  th^  j^othot'of 
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i^lijrtologia  be  forgotten  by  any  writer 
m  tlie  subject  of  draln$i6;e«  Mn  Mar- 
halPs  work  on  the  «*  Landed  Property  of 
!)ngUnd*'  was  not  pobHsbed,  we  pre* 
umey.when  thi$  lection  was  written ;  hvU 
tmong  the  numerous  engravings  whtch 
ire  given  of  draining  inaplements,  and  in 
iplcination  of  die  modes  of  pracrice  re* 
:ommeoded,  (and  without  these  engrav** 
ngs  it  woiiid  be  impossible  to  understand 
he  instructions),  several  of  Mr.  Mar- 
hall's  plates  ar^e  copvtd*  and  referred  to  t 
I  will  be  recollected  that,  in  our  review 
>f  Mr.  Marshall's  work,  (see  page  7(H)» 
ve  spoke  highly  of  his  observsttiops  on 
draining.  Many  particulars  require  to 
>'j  taken  into  consideration  by  the  person 
vho  enga^s  in  this  arduous,  intricate, 
md  most  important  branch  of  improve^ 
ncnt.  £>r»  Dickson  would,  doubtless, 
i;ive  availed  himself  of  a  few  plani  paco 
ical  instructions  there  given,  had  not 
his  portion  of  his  work  been  already 
)rtnted  o£F.  Mr.  Johnstone,  howeveri 
us  really  almost  eadiausted — ^not  to  say 
Invnedj  tne  subject* 

Section  ix*  Paring  and  Burning*  An 
)peration  which  has  called  forth  the 
Tiost  antagonist  opinions:  the  subject 
las  been  of  late  years  discussed  with  con- 
siderable eagerness ;  one  party  contend- 
ng  that  it  must  be  a  desperate  system, 
Jic  future  fertility  of  the  land  being  sa- 
:rificed  for  two  or  three  immediate  crops  i 
hat  much  Fegetable  matter  is  consumed* 
vhilst  a  barren,  inert  earth,  is  the  misera- 
ble residaura :  whilst  another  party  op# 
pose  practice  to  theory*  boldly  and  con* 
idcntly  appealing  to  facts,  as  well  for 
he  remote  harrolessness  of  the  operation, 
IS  for  its  immediate  benefit.  The  argu« 
nents  on  both  sides,  scattered  as  they  are 
hrough  various  publications,  are  in  this 
section  concentrated  and  placed  in  oppo* 
iition  to  each  other. 

*'  Tlie  aciiop  of  the  fire  jurino;  die  time  of 
he  coa)l)ustion,  especially  when  carried  to  a 
3;rtat  height,  by  forcmg  off  and  dispelling 
iiiich  of  the  moisture  and  elastic  principles 
hat  they  contain,  as  well  as  by  redueing  the 
Dfoportion^  of  vegetable  and  animal  matten 
^vhich  may  be  mixed  and  incorporated  with 
iht:m^  nyuat  have  the  effect  of  producing 
iome  degree  of  deterioration ;  while,  by  its 
ouversion  of  the  fresh  vegetable  products,  as 
^he  different  kinds  of  coarse  plants  and  grass- 
es, into  ashes  of  an  alkaline,  saline  nature, 
kvhich,  as  has  been  already  seen,  possess  the 
property  of  quickly  rendering  the  portions  of 
»e<retable  materials  which  may  remain,  pro- 


per for  supplying  the  nutrition  of  pittits— 
and  by  cotuBining  oxygen  with  the  argiila^ 
ceous,'eartliy,  or  other  )>articlcs  contained  in 
them,  in  sinrh  a  manner  as  to  be  easily  parted 
with  durirg  the  incipient  stages  of  vcgeta* 
tion,  great  advantage  and  improvement  must 
unquestionably  in  many  cases  be  produccd- 
It  would  seem  to  be  cnlefly  on  the  former 
principle  that  the  crops  are  generally  found  to 
oe  so  abundant  after  land  has  undergone  tliis 
process ;  as  the  saline  substance  contained  iqi 
the  ashes,  though  frequently  small  in  quau« 
tity,  by  bringing  such  parts  of  the  soils  as 
were  not  before  m  a  fit  state  for  the  purpose 
of  being  a^)plicd  to  the  support  of  vo^tablcs, 
suddenly  mto  that  situation  in  which  they 
may  be  taken  up  by  the  absorbent  roots  of  Uic 
plants,  a  vast  immediate  fertility  mav  be  given* 
out  wliioh  Ofiust  soon  have  the  eficct  of  ex« 
housting  the  ground,  if  grass  or  some  other 
kind  of  green  crops  be  not  cultivated  in  due 
rotation  upon  it.  That  some  effect  of  thii 
sort  lakes  place,  in  such  cases,  is  shewn  by 
the  gt^neral  experience  of  the  most  correct 
practical  agricultors. 

••  There  is  also  another  way  in  which  the 
saline  matter  thus  formed  may  be  condncive 
to  tlie  purposes  of  vegetation,'  which  is,  by 
the  great  sumulus  which  it  is  known  to  afford 
to  the  roots  of  erowing  plants,  by  which  they 
may  be  induced  to  take  up  a  larger  pro)K)rtion 
of  nutrient  matters  from  the  soils  on  which 
they  grow.  And  on  lands  prepared  in  this 
manner,  especially  where  they  arc  of  the 
clayey  kinds,  it  is  probable  that  in  some  in«- 
stanccs  so  much  oxy^n  may  be  combined* 
by  means  of  the  fire,  with  the' particles  of  the 
clay,  as,  in  particular  situations  and  circam* 
stances,  to  rendec  it  capable  of  forming  ni- 
trous acid  ;-*as  is  the  case  with  iiupeifectiy- 
baked  bricks,*  which,  where  liihc  is  made 
u:ie  of  at  the  same  time  with  the  ashes,  may 
constitute  a  sort  of  calcareous  nitre  ;-^a  sub- 
stance which  experiment  has  shewn  to  be 
highly  favourable  to  the  process  of  vegeta- 
tion. 

*'  In  the  method  of  cultivating  lands,  by 
means  of  paring  nnd  burning  the  si^rface,  sucfi 
losses  or  aeteriorations  of  soil  as  may  be  sus- 
tained, must  evidently*  as  has  been  just 
stated,  be  produced  by  the  quantity  of  vege- 
table or  animal  materials  which  may  have 
been  consumed  or  dispersed  in  the  state  of 
carbonic  acid  or  other  aerial  forms  ;  as  it  is 
suiHciently  known,  that  not  a  particle  of  the 
real  earthy  matter  of  ilie  land  can  be  dt^stroy- 
ed  or  oan^  away  by  the  process ;  it  being 
left  in  most  cases,  where  the  business  hiis 
been  properly  |)erformed,  probably  in  a  much 
more  mellow  and  friable  condition  than  it 
was  before  the  commencement  of,  the  openi* 
tion,  and  perhaps  more  suited  to  the  absorp- 
tion  of  elastic  principles  from  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere.** 

The  tenth  section  is  on  "  falloiRrlng 


•  See  DarwiA*s  PhytQio|pa»  p.  $2^, 
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fatnd  \**  a  mode  of  husbandry  wbicb  vre 
have  not  the?  least  donbt  is  innch  more 
frequently  adopted  than  there  is  the 
lightest  occasion  for^  and  which,  when- 
ever it  is  resorted  to,  withotit  the  most 
iineqaivocal  necessity,  is  a  loss  at  once  to 
the  individual  and  the  community.  By 
a  judicious  rotation  of  crops,  land  may 
be  kept  clean  without  fallowing,  and  im* 
bibe  all  the  advantages  of  exposure  to 
•  summer  suns,  and  winter  snows.'  When 
barley,  oats,  or  any  spring  crop,  is  to  be 
grown,  the  soil  may  be  pulverized  and 
aerated  during  the  previous  winter,  by 
repeated  ploughings,  harrp wings,  &c.  i; 
and  when  that  crop  is  taken  .ott,  (if  the 
land  was  in  a  state  unfit  to  be  laid  down 
with  clover,  or  any  artificial  grass),  it 
may,  in  the  ensuing  winter,  be  slightly 
ploughed,  and  left  tnl  the  summer,  m  or- 
der to  be  prepared  for  a  green  crop,  such 
as  cabbages  or  turnips,  Tlie  theoretical 
benefits  which  Dr.  Dickson  has  ascribed 
to  fallowing,  are  principally  those  which 
Dr.  Darwin  has  suggested  in  his  Phyto« 
logia  \  rather  than  repeat  the  theory  we 
imr  to  the  wprk;  (Phytol.  sect.  xii.  1. 
cm  aeration,  &c. )  We  believe  that  where, 
from  the  stiffness  of  the  soil,  green  crops 
are  unprolific,  beans  may  be  verv  advan- 
tageously planted.  They  will  thrive  oij 
strong  adhesive  clays,  and  have  an  ad- 
vantage which  certainlybttt  few  crops  can 
boast ;  namely,  that  of  enriching  the  land 
which  produces  them.  Beans  are  the 
cnly  com  crop  yfhlcYnhed  their  kaves  be- 
fore they  are  harvested:  they  cannot  be 
too  much  forced  ;  since  the  more  luxo- 
riant  the  crop  is,  the  more  vegetable  mat- 
ter, already  in  a  sUte  c^ranid  decompo* 
sition,  is  distributed  upon  uie  land ;  and 
distributed  too  with  more  evenness  and 
regularity  than  the  most  careful  work- 
man could  effect  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ensuing  crop. 

A  bean  crop,  moreover,  besides  its  in- 
trinsic value,  bestows  upon  the  soil  some 
of  the  most  vaunted  benefits  of  fallow- 
ing :  its  roots  destroy  the  tenacity  of  the 
most  tenacious  clay.  If  .clay  is  pulve- 
rized mechanically  by  the  plough,  the 
harrow,  or  the  frost,  its  component  parts 
soon  recover  their  original  cohesion : 
heans  leave  thetr  strortg  tubular  roots  in  the 
landy  which  cannot  regain  its  tenacity  till 
their  organization  is  destroyed ;  and 
when  that  organization  is  destroyed,  the 
land  still  retains  the  vegetable  recrement," 
s^nd  is  enriched  with  the  manure.  Dr. 
Darwin  suggests  that  the  lower  leaves  of 
the  dense  foliage  of  these  vigorous' vege-- 


tables  ^ve  out  carbonic  acid  by  their 
respiration  in  the  shade,  similar  to  the 
respiration  of  animals  \  which,  by  its 
greater  gravity  than  atmospheric  air,  is 
deposited  upon,  and  becomes  mixed  whfa 
the  soil. 

Section  xi.  CkbtwOioo  of  srMt  IsmL 
In  this  very  comprehensive  section  Dn 
Dickson  has  brought  toother,  and  ar- 
ranged, a  vast  body  of  mfomation  de- 
rived from  the  scattered  experience  of 
numerous  agriculturalists^  in  relation  to 
tillage  in  general.  He  begins  with  con- 
sidering the  proper  metiioas  of  bringiDg 
hnds  into  cultivation  vdiich  have  never 
yet  been  cut  by  the  plonghsfaare.  The 
management  of  those  whtd»  have  already 
been  m  a  state  of  tiUageis  next  consider- 
ed ;  and  lastly,  the  re-conversion  of  axa» 
ble  into  grass  lands.  Sefore  land  can  be 
brought  into  a  stateof  profitable  culture, 
many  preparatory  operations  are  re- 
quisite \  such  as  the  removal  of  wood, 
dimbs,  furze,  stones,  &c.  &c. ;  lands  re- 
quire different  treatment  according  to 
ueir  qualities  and  situatiocs,  wlmha 
they  are  heathyt  of  a  stiff,  clayey  textnre, 
boggy,  mossy,  &c.  These  various  me- 
thods of  treatment  are  ennmeratedy  toge- 
ther with  the  several  authorities  coo- 
suited,  and  are  explained  at  laige,  till  we 
come  to  the  management  of  old  arable 
land.  No  circumstance  in  hvsbandry 
escapes  Dr.  Dickson's  vig^nt  research- 
es and  observation;  au  the  digiuent 
operations  and  modes  of  ploughing,  bar* 
rowing,  rolling,  hoeing,6cc.  are  described 
with  accuracy  anddenness ;  the  cirenai> 
Stances  to  be  particularly  attended  to  in 
the  performance  of  them ;  the  tttility  of 
the  operations  themselves  \  the  properest 
times  to  repeat  them  4  the  best  construct- 
ed implements  to  effisct  them.  Arc.  In 
respect  to  cropping,  the  culture  of  eveiy 
different  sort  of  grain,  and|;reeQ  crop,  is 
enlarged* on,  with  instructions  concern- 
ing its  adaptation  to  different  soils. 

The  conversion  of  grass  land  into  til- 
lage, and  the  re-conversion  of  arable  into 
grass  land,  have,  it  is  well  known,  em- 
ployed the  particular  attention  of  the 
board  of  agriculture  \  and  many  excel- 
lent essays  on  thb  subject  have  bees 
published  in  their  '*  Commnnicatiotts*' 
v^ithin  these  last  three  or  four  years^  Am- 
ple advantage  is  taken  of  these  in  T)ii^ 
Dickson's  work. 

It  is  obviously  of  high  importance  to 
adapt  the  grass  plants  to  the  qualiries  ei 
the  land  which  is  to  bear  them*  Some 
grasses  are  more  impatient  of  homidiiy 
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than  others*  and  of  course  are  only 
suited  to  dry  soils:  others  delight  ia 
niotstnre,  and  are  unable  to  resist  the 
<»Sects  of  heat  and  drought.  Some  bear 
cold  better  (han  others,  and  therefore 
xnay  be  safely  sown  on  those  hij^h  ex- 
posed situations,  which  would  be  fatal  to 
the  more  tender  sorts.  Some  grasses 
shoot  early  in  the  spring— an  object  ge- 
iverally  of  great  consideration — some 
have  a  rapk  and  exuberant  growth,  af- 
fording a  large  but  coarse  produce, 
whilst  others  spread  themselves  in  a 
lateral  direction,  yielding  less  abund- 
antly, but  bearing  grass  of  a  more  fine 
and  delicate  quality.  In  the  vegeta- 
ble worldt  too,  as  in  the  animal,  the 
most  strong  and  powerful  will  exercise 
their  authority*  and  obtain  a.  mastery 
over  the  weaker,  Mr.  Curtis  (quoted 
by  Dr.  Dickson)  has  justly  remarked, 
that  in  making  experiments 

"  Persons  are  apt  to  conclude  too  hastily 
from  the  appearance  which  a  plant  assumes 
on  its  bein";  first  planted  or  sown  ;  as  the 
most  insignificant  vegetable  wtil  often  inake 
a  great  show,  when  its  fibres  liave  fresh  earth 
to  shoot  into :  but  the  trial  comes  when  the 
obiect  of  the  experiment  has  been  in  a  mea- 
dow et  pasture  several  years,  when  it9  fibres^ 
from  long  powth,  arc  matted  together,  and 
it  meets  wuh  powerful  n«i^libours,  to  dis- 
pute every  inch  of  ground  with  it:  if  it  then 
continue  to  be  pruducdve,  it  must  have 
Ikierit.  It  is  well  known,  he  says,  that  hieern, 
v^hen  left  to  itself,  ts  soon  over|K)wercd  5 
aod  if  Im»d4eaved  clover,  which  is  undoubt* 
cdly  a  perennial,  the  iint  year  be  sown,  a 
great  ctop  is  produced  ;  but  let  the  field  be 
ieh  to  iltriff  and  tlic  clover^  like  the  lucero, 
^ill  yeafly  diimni&li,»noi  because  it  is  a 
biconial,  as  has  been  often  supposed,  but 
Because  plants  hardier,  or  more  con^nial  to 
the  soil,  usurp  its  place :  Hits  shows  there* 
fbre  that  at  the  same  time  thnt  a  good  plant 
is  introducfk),  it  should  be  a  po%ierful  one, 
and  sneh  as  is  able  to  keep  possession,  and 
continue  to  be  pioductive.'* 

It  IS  scarcely  necessary  to  .say»  that 
l^nd  which  is  blended  for  herbage  should 
be  perfectly  free  from  weeds^  should  be 
very  ric2^  and  very  finely  pulverised. 
The  naiitfal  grasses  which  experienced 
cultivators  have  found  to  possess,  in  the 
most  considerable  de;^ree9  some  or  other 
of  the  valuable  qualities  which  have  just 
been  suggest,  are  the  sweet-scented 
vernal  grass  (anthoxaathum  odoratum)  1 
IDcadow  fox-tail  grass  f  alopecurus  piu* 
tenas)  1  amooth-stalkea  meadow  grass 
(poa  pratedsis^ ;  roogh^stalked  meadow 
grass  (poa  trivialisf ;   meadow  fescue 


grass  (fesiuca  pratensis)  5  sheep's  fescue, 
(festuca  ovina)  ;  hard  fescue  (festucadu-^ 
riuscula)  ;  crested  dog's-tail  grass  (cy- 
nosurus  cristatus)  ;  ray  grass  (loliuoi 
perenne^  ;  meadow  soft  grass,  or  York- 
shire  white  (holcus  lanatus)  ;  rough 
cock's-foot  grass  (dactylis  glomerata) ; 
tall  oat  grass  (avena  elatiorl ;  meadow 
cat's-tail  grass,  or  timothy  (phleum  pra- 
tense)  ;  yarrow  (achillsea  millefolium)  ; 
white  clover  (trifolium  repens)  ;  cow 

frass  (trifolium  medium)  ;  trefoil  (me- 
icago  lupulina)  ;  rib  grass  (plantago 
lanceolata) ;  ^rass  leaved  plaintain  (plan« 
tago  tenuifolia)  ;  and  burnet  (poterium 
sanguisorba). 

The  following  arrangement  of  grasses 
is  reconmiended: 

'*  Claifey  Soih.-^Mati  or  cow  grass; 
rou^h  cock*s-foot  grass ;  crested  dog*s-tail  ; 
meadow  fe<fcue  grass ;  meadow  fox>taiI  grass  ; 
rough -stalked  meadow  grass  ;  tall  oat  erass  ; 
trefoil  J  meadow  soft  (^rass,  or  Yorkshire 
white ;  meadow  cat*8-tud,  or  timothy  grass. 

"  Loamy  5'oi/j.— White  clover/ ray ^r 
lyc  grass;  meadow  fescue  grass;  meadow 
fox-tail  grass  ;  crested  dog's-tail  grass  ;  poa. 
or  common  meadow  crass;  meadow  soft 
grass,  or  Yorkshire  white ;  meadow  cat's- 
tail,  or  timothy  grass  ;  smooth -stalked  mea^ 
dow  grass  ;  sheep's  fescue  grass;  hard  fescue 
grass;  yarrow  ;  and  lucern. 

•«  Sandy  Soih. — White  clover;  ray  or 
rye  grass;  meadow  soft  grass,  or  Yorkubire 
white  ;  sweet-scented  vernal  grasi ;  sheep 
fescue  grass ;  yarrow ;  bumet ;  trefoil ;  rib 
grass, 

*•  Chatky  iSotTf.— Yarrow ;  bumet;  tie- 
foil  ;  white  clover ;  saintfoin. 

*«  Peaty  Soils, — White  clover ;  crested 
dogVcail  grass  ;  tough  ctx-LVfoot  grass  ; 
rib  grass;  meadow  sof^  grass,  or  Yorkshire 
white ;  ray  or  rye  grass  ;  meadow  fox-tail 
gmss ;  meadow  fescue  grass  i  meadow  cat*s* 
tail  or  timothy  grass.*' 

As  wfth  the  natural  grasses^  so  with 
the  artificial  ones»  some  are  suited  to  one 
soil,  some  to  others*  and  each  has  its 
peculiar  excelUncies.  Those  in  general 
cultivation^  are  red  clover,  lucerne,  saint- 
foin, ures,  &c.  Dr»  Dickson  has  dis- 
cussed the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages both  of  the  natural  and  artificial 
grasses,  has  given  plates  of  them  from 
the  drawinffs  of  Mr.  Salisbury)  and  en- 
larged on  Uie  culture  and  management 
of  most  of  those  of  which  we  have  had 
any  experience, 

'I he  twelfth  section  is  on  **  the  culti- 
tation  of  grass  land."  The  subject  of 
irrigation  is  comprehended  here:  the 
authorities  principally  confided  in  are 
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Mr.  Bo«wdl,  and  Mr.  Wnght,  and  Mr* 
Young,  who  have  written  with  great  abi- 
lity and  preeiston  on  this  useful  branch 
of  agriculture.      Mr.  Marbbairs  work 
was  not  early  enough  in  its  publication 
to  be  consulted  by  Dr.  Dickson :  these, 
together  with  one  ©r  two  other  treatises 
which  we  alluded  to  in  our  notice  of 
Mr.  Marshall's  section  on  irrigation,  em- 
brace  a  satisfactory  body  of  instruction 
as  to  the  theory  aijd  practice  of  it.    We 
could  have  wished  Dr.  Dickson,  who  has 
qnoted  a  ihost  remarkable  fact  relative 
to  die  fatal  effects  of  watered  meadows 
upon  sheep  in  the  autumn  of  the  yenr^ 
to  have  investigated  the  particulars  mi- 
nutely, and  have  endeavoured  to  account 
fer  so  singular  a  circumstance  :is  that 
the  grass  of  watered  meadows  should 
he  nourishing  to  sheep  in  the  spring,  and 
destructive  to  them  m  autumn.     The 
fact  alluded  to  is  recorded  in  the  Sussex 
report:  **  Eighty  ewes,  from  Wcy hill  fiiir, 
were  turned  into  some  fields  adjoining  a 
watered  mtadow :  a  score  of  them  broke 
into  the  meadow  for  a  night,  and  were 
taken  out  in  the  morning  and  kept  till 
lambing  t    they    produced  twenty  two 
lambs,  all  whicli  livedo  but  every  one  of 
the  ewes  died  rotten  before  May-day. 
The  remaining;  sixty  made  themselves 
fat,  nor  coula  a  rotten  sheep  be  disco- 
vered among  them." 
.  The  remaining  subiects  noticed  in  this 
section  are  principallyy  bay-making  in 
every  part  of  its  process ;  pasture  lands; 
tlic  methods  of  managing  them,  and 
circumstances  to  be  attended  to  in  stoclif- 
ing  and  feeding  them  down  ;  cow-keep*^ 
ing  ;  manner  of  foddering  tlie  animals 
in  winter  and  summer,  by  soiling  6r1)y 
stall- feeding ;  the  various  and  most  pro- 
fitable sorts  of  food  I  suckling  of  calves ; 
rearing  them  and  weaning;  diem ;  and 
the  management  of  the  dairy  in  generaU 
Of  the  subject  of  planting  (which  is 
also  introduced  ii^  this  section)  we  are 
slad  to  see  Dr.  Dickson  recommending 
uiat  land  which  can  bear  com  should  be 
madts  to  bear  com,  and  that  plantations^ 
generally  speaking,  should  be  confined 
to  those  soils  which  cannot  profitably  be 
brought  unfkr  arable  cukivation.    For 
what  relates' to  the  plantation  of  timber 
trees.  Dr.  Dickson  is  chiefiy  indebted  to 
Mr.  Nicol'svaluable  treatise  on  planting* 
and  to  a  conuaaunication  which  we  have 
read  in  the  7th  vol.  of  the  Bath  papers* 
by  Mr.  Davis.  On  the  managementt  kc. 
ot  the  apple  and  pear,  JDr.  Dickson  has 
with    great   propriety   consulted    Mr. 


Knight's  very  ing;cnioii$  and  scifntrffc 
treatise  on  the  culture  of  those  fruits. 
1  be  last  section   (xiil. )  treats  "  on 
live   stock,"  a  subject   which,  of  We 
years,  has  certainly  received   ks   full 
share  of  attention.     Tlie  first  nobiemen 
of  the  land  now  divide  their  time  be- 
tween tlie  senate  and  the  sheep-fold,  are 
as  happy  in  the  hog-sty  as  the  drawin;^. 
room,  and  can  examine  the  points  of  a 
bullock  as  dexterously  and  as  kiiov.-in'::!y 
as  a  Clare-market  carcase  butcher.  Tir.  e 
may  decide  upon  the  degree  of  obli/;  .- 
tion  we  are  under  to  gentlemen  of  rank 
and  fortune  who  condescend  to  be  uni« 
pires  on  the  rival  and  disputed  beauty  of 
two  Southdown  wethers,  or  Hereford- 
shire oxen.    Zealous  to  promote  the  in. 
terests  of  agriculture,  wc  have  nevertlie- 
less  our  suspicions  whether  tlic  public  at 
large  is  benefited  by  the  sale  of  a  Lei- 
cester or  Merino  ram  £or  a  hundred  and 
fifty  guineas ;  nor  do  we  see  tlie  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  from  making  sheep 
and  bullocks  so  fat— probably  'by  the 
help  of  com  too — ^that  no  stomacn  but 
that  of  a  Cherokee  or  a  Bosjesman  Hot- 
tentot can  digest  the  meat  from  tbern^ 
Mr.  Bakewell,  we  believe,  first  intro- 
duced the  f;iiicy  breeds  of  stock,  and  did 
unquestionable  service  in  calling  the  at- 
tention of  graziers  to  those  qualities  of 
disposition  and  shape,  &:c.  which  rncUne 
an  animal  to  fatten  on  the  least  quantity 
of  food>  and  in  the  shortest  space  of  time, 
bearing  also  the  smallest  proportion  of 
bone  to  the  weight  of  its  carcase 

The  treatises  which  havejbeen  written 
on  the  methods  of  improving  live  stccb 
by  crossing  tlie  various  br^ds  so  as  to 
supply  the  defects  of  one  by  the  perfec-' 
tions  of  another,  or  by  contintiing  to 
breed  from  the  best  and  most  perfect 
animals  in  the  same  ^  line,  family,  or 
blood,*'  and  thus  uniting  in  the  progeny 
the  perfections  of  tlie  parents ;  the  trea* 
rises  also  which  have  been  written  on 
the  properties  to  be  considered  in  shape, 
size,  tameness,  hardiness,  early  maturit)', 
&c.  &c.  &c.  are  almost  innumerable. 
Dr.  Dickson  hac  evinced  great  industry 
in  consulting,  and  powers  of  eondensa^ 
tion  in  gntdng  the  several  amborities 
which  are  considered  as  ^wa^Af  of  es* 
teem  on  the  breed  and  manageiMht  of 
oxen,  sheep,  horses,  swine»  poulttf/ and 
hi  short  of  every  animal,  mimwMtdy 
or  even  remotely  coxmected  widi  Toml 
economy.  An  appendix,  corttafaoifg^ 
comj^ndious  view  of  the  mmttpai  »v3 
relating  to  agriculture  (selscted.tnd  di^ 
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jested  by  Mr.  Walwr  Williams),  closes 
these  volumes. 

We  have  now  entered  as  much  into 
the  miniitiiK  of  Dr.  Dickson's  work  as 
our  limits  will  allow,  and  we  gavb  our 
opinion  on  its  general  merits  at.  the  be- 
l^inning  of  this  article.  It  is  clearly  to 
be  considered  as  a  compllailon,  and  in 


this  light  we  estimate  its  value  highly : 
the  possessor  of  these  volumes  will 
rarely  have  occasion  to  extend  his  inqui* 
ries  beyond  the  limits  of  their  pages, 
unless  he  is  ambitious  of  entering  with 
more  minuteness  into  any  particular 
branch  of  agriculture  than  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  practice  require* 


Art.  VI.    The  S^Qotin^  Directory.    By  R.  B.  TuoRNHiLt,  J^sq.    4to,  pp.  W6. 


THOUGH  very  villainous  shots  we 
are  still  fond  of  the  sport :  it  is  a  great 
treat  to  mark  the  covey  into  a  hedgerow, 
and  pick  up  the  birds  singly  ;  to  see  the 
busy  spaniel  wagging  his  restless  tail, 
whilst  the  cautious  pointer,  breathless, 
yet  afraid  to  breathe,  draw^  upon  the 
gume,  and  his  crouching  companion 
hacks  him,  motionless  as  a  statue.  We 
love  the  sport,  though  the  rheumatism 
gets  more  hold  of  us  now  than  it  did 
some  twenty  years  ago,  and  as  we  hap- 
pen to  have  a  merciless  twinge  just  at 
this  time,  it  is  .agreeable  enough  to  ac- 
company Mr.  Thomhill,  who  is  an  ex- 
cellent shot,  over  mountains,  through 
w^oodlands,  and  among  marsheSf  without 
stirring  from  the  fireside. 

Mr.  Thornhill  u  full  of  anecdote  as 
well  a^  direction :  in  the  breed  and  ma* 
nagement  of  dogs,  the  choice  of  guns, 
&c.  We  must  uke  for  granted  that  his 
instructions,  as  they  are  derived  from 
experience,  may  be  safely  depended  upon. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  insert- 
ing a  few  anecdotes  and  observations 
which  throw  light  upon  the  habits  and 
manners  of  some  birds,  and  which,  on 
that  account,  though  extracted  from  a 
**  shooting  directory,"  are  not  unworthy 
the  attention  of  the  naturalist. 

TT&r^rdw.— -These  birds  begin  to  pair 
in  January  ;  if  the  weather  is  severe  they 
collect  in  great  numbers,  thirty,  forty, 
or  lifty  brace.  Their  pri^ncipal  food  is 
the  blaci^  whortle  berry,  the  red  whortle 
berry,  atid  the  common  heath  berry : 
they  delight  in  the  tops  of  bei^th,  and 
are  fond  of  gravelly  ruts. 

^'  When  vou.  intend  to  shoot  grous,  you 
should  be  always  gaided  by  the  barometer* 
for  the  birds  ean  foresee  bad  weather  and 
will  shift  their  ground  accord insly.  When 
you  are  going  out,  and  expect  bad  weather 
irom  the  till  in  the  ^lassj  you  will  usually^ 
find  the  birds  about  midway  on  the  hilU,  anS 
if  it  is  very  bad  weather,  the  butts  of  the 
mountains  are  the  places  to  resort  to,  but  in 
Hue  weather  they  aje  n«ar  the  tops ;  if  you 


are  out  in  the  morning*  and  yon  find  them 
high,  and  in  the  evening  very  low,  you  may 
expect  bad  weather,  except  you  have  judg- 
ment to  disTcrn  whether  they  are  going  to 
water  or  not.  After  grous  have  fled  in  the 
morning,  they  repjularly  go  to  water,  and 
therefore  this'  (inie  is  toe  best  to  begin  your 
day*s  sport  ;  from  that  until  twelve  o'clock, 
SLi\d  until  the  heat  of  the  day  comes  on,  yoa 
may  have  g(X)d  sport,  but  after  the  sceni 
sinks,  and  then,  unices  die  birds.are  very 
piruty,  your  finding  them  is  mere  chance. 
vVhen  you  are  in  a  mountain,  and  beating 
at  the  dead  time  of  the  day,  which  is  from 
ete\*en  until  three  or  four ;  tinnt  aU  the  long 
deep  black  ruts  you  can  find,  for  in  these  tho 
grous  often  shelter  themselves  from  the 
heat ;  at  this  time  of  the  day  they  also  ^<* 
quent  mossy  placet;  wl»en  you  (irst  find- 
them,  if  you  should  meet  witn  an  old  cock, 
<(which  you  may  know  from  the  cliockia^ 
noise  he  makes)  if  he  ^;oes  oH',  it  is  a  chauc«» 
but  he  is  an  old  stager,  and  that  there  are 
not  any  young  Urds  at  hand;  but  on  6uding 
the  pa'clc,  he  is  generally  the  first  bird  thai 
appears,  and  tlie  hist  to  take  uin^  ;  if  he  ha» 
not  been  much  distnrbcd,  he  wtU  walk  out 
before  the  dogs,  making  a  chocking  noise,. 
and  frenuently  jxcis  up  and  shews  himscif* 
challenging  the  di)gs,  being  seemingly  undcx- 
uo  appruhcusion  tor  himself;  by  this  he 
warns  the  hen  and  |>ouIt$,  which  immedi* 
ately  begin  to  run  ond  scatter,  the  heu  ge- 
nerally runsdowu  as  Cir  as  she  can  from  y(Hi» 
in  order  to  draw  you  from  the  poults,  if  they 
are  strong enou'j;li  to«hifl  for  diemsclves,  sbo 
will  make  off,  and  you  may  have  good  sport » 
for  frequently  it  happens  then  tmit  a  sports- 
man will  be  able  to  pick  up  the  birds  one 
after  another,  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  sea^. 
Son  they  lie  very  close,  i>articularly  if  they 
hear  the  report  of  a  gun,  at  which  thoy  are 
so  terrified,  as  to  lie  until  vou  can  take  them 
with  your  hand  from  under  the  dog*3  nose ; 
you  cannot,  at  this  period,  go  over  and  round 
that  ground  too  often,  for  they  frequently 
escape  dogs  with  the  finest  noses.  When  the 
birds  arc  very  young,  tlie  stratagem  that  the 
hen  makes  use  of  to  protect  the  youn|i^  ones, 
h  wonderful;  if  she  sees  you  commg  she 
will  get  away  from  them  directly,  flying  just 
before  the  dogs,  makingndrcadful  screamtnc, 
end  throwing  herself  on  the  ground  with 
her  wings  extended,  to  ail  appearance  as  if 
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«lie  were  never  to  rise  more  ;  but  she  always 
talKs  care  that  the  dogs  shall  not  oome  ncnr 
enough  to  catch  her  ;  at  this  time,  the 
sportsman  ought  to  draw  off  his  dogs,  and 
ail  that  need  be  said,  is,  that  a  (lerson  who 
would  fire  at  a  hen,  in  that  situation,  would 
not  be  to  be  pitied,  if  his  gun  should  burst. 
This  frequently  liappens,  at  the  time  of 
breaking  dogs  on  the  moors^  a  practice  that 
should  not  be  permitted  at  this  time  of  tlie 
years  for  it  is  astonishing  to  conceive,  the 
number  of  youne  grous,  that  are  generally 
destroyed  by  dog-bitakers/' 

GroQs,  like  partridges,  may  be  reared 
np  so  tame  that  when  a  do^  is  brought 
wto  a  room  with  them,  they  will  take 
not  the  slightest  notice  of  him,  or  give 
any  indication  of  fear. 

Mr.  Thomhill  says,  that  at  the  pairing 
season,  old  cock-birds  will  drive  off  the 
young  onesf  and  present  their  breeding : 

"  The  late  ear!  of  Kingston,  had  a  great 
quantity  of  grous  on  his  mountaius  in  Ire- 
land, oefore  ihey  were  preserved  j  who 
thought,  by  leaving  them  ouict  for  a  couple  of 
seasons,  that  he  wouW  nave  had  an  abun- 
dance, as  he  actually  did  not  allow  a  shot  to 
be  fired  on  those  mountains  for  two  seasons, 
and  it  is  well  known  they  were  carefully  pre* 
served :  on  collecting,  however,  a  largp  patty 
&e  third  season,  and  going  out  to  ^ous, 
many  of  the  genilemcii  who  nad  been  m  the 
habits  of  shooting  there,  prior  to  its  being 
preseft'ed,  were  surprized  to  iind  a  great  scar- 
city, the  reason  of  which  was,  certain^,  tliat 
the  old  birds  drove  thejounj?  ones  off;  and 
all  the  mountains  adjoining  the  carl  of  King- 
ston's, were  stvarming  with  game,  although 
they  had  not  been  preserved.  It  is  the  same 
with  partridges^  the  late  Colonel  Hy<lc>  of 
Castle-hyde,  county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  who 
wished  much  to  increase  the  breed  of  them 
on  his  grounds,  pursued  tlie  followinc  plan, 
which  proved  successful,  having  the  desired 
effect.  His  g9mc-kee}ier,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  netted  a  number  of  birds,  reserv- 
.  ins  sll  Ihe  young  ones  with  some  old  hens, 
*  ana  destroying  all  the  old  cocks ;  he  turned 
the  young  birds  into  a  large  place  he  had 
tmilt  purposely  for  them,  and  let  ihcm  go 
again  on  me  hrst  of  February  following,  and 
he  had,  in  consequence,  a  great  abundance 
about  him." 

The  pheasant  bears  captivity  ill :  she 
lays  fewer  eggs  than  in  her  wild  state, 
sits  impatiently,  and  is  less  careful  of  her 
young*  On  the  autliority  of  a  celebrated 
poacher,  Mr.  ThornluU  tells  us,  that 
when  pheasants  roosting  at  night  are 
fired  at,  the  discharge  of  the  gun  alarms 
the  cocks  and  they  all  fly  away,  but  the 
hens  remain,  and  allow  themselves  to  be 
killed  one  after  another. 


*  '*  We  are  informed  by  Saleme,  that  the 
hen  |>heasant,  when  sl>e  has  done  layina, 
and  sitting,  will  get  the  plumage  of  the  rock, 
and  after  tliat,  become  so  little  respected  by 
him,  as  to  be  treated  with  the  same  inctvilhy 
as  he  would  shew  to  one  of  his  own  sex. 

"  The  circumstance  of  the  heu  acqutrtng 
the  plumagp  of  the  cock,  after  a  certain  time, 
is  not  we  hnd  confined  to  the  pheasant  only : 
the  instance  of  a  |)ea-hen,  belonging  lobdy 
Tynte,  now  or  lately  in  the  Levenan  mu- 
seum, evinces  the  coutrary  ;  which,  afier 
having  many  broods,  got  much  of  the  beau- 
tiful plumafle  of  the  cock,  and  what  is  more 
to  be  remarked,  she  had  also  the  addition  of 
the  fine  tail  feathers :  but  their  changes  are 
said  to  be  still  more  frequent,  when  these 
birds  are  in  a  confined  state.  The  foIlowinjL 
curiouscircumstance,  wliich  hapmncd  within 
the  memory,  of 'many  of  the  inhabitaBts  of. 
and  near  Buth,  Is  well  worth  stating,  respect- 
ing poultry  changing  their  plumage.  Major 
Brereion,  of  the  above  place,  had  a  noicii 

game  cock,  entirely  of  a  dark  red,  and  after 
is  sreat  match,  on  which  depended  the  sum 
of  tnirty-six  thousand  tiounds,  in  haid  caihr 
and  winning  the  odd  uatile,  he  tnmett  ium 
to  a  walk,  at  a  place  near  Bath,  called  Hog- 
gct*s-bottom,  trie  bird  had  not  been  long 
there,  wlicn  the  owner  of  the  farm  came  to 
the  major  and  informed  him,  he  was  all 
spangled  with  white ;  in  a  few  days  after, 
wlien  the  major  went  to  see  him.  hie  tbmid 
him  all  over  white,  or,  as  it  is  termed  by 
cockers,  a  complete  smock,  not  a  red,  leather 
was  to  be  seen.  In  the  course  of  some  time 
alter,  he  resuuurd  las  former  plumage,  llic 
maior  has  his  picture,  which  was  taken  at 
each  time  of  his  changiug,-and  every  feather, 
by  the  drawings,  seems  to  have  exacdy  pre- 
served its  own  shape. 

"  A  gendeman,  who  is  a  very  mrttcolar 
acquaintance  of  the  compiler  (Mr.l'essdale, 
of  the  county  of  Lowth,  Ireland)  assmcd 
him,  he  had  once  a  game  ben,  whieh  dian{{- 
ed  her  plumage  every  season :  abe  was  origi- 
nally black,  but  every  second  year  becaaie 
white.  He  also  added,  that  when  she  was 
changing  her  plumage,  he  obscrvei]  its  datW 
proaress,wbich  became  moie  or  less  spangled, 
until  the  whole  plumage  was  uniform. 

"  About  a  Tear  since,  a  Mr.  Law,  of  Shef- 
field, had  a  hen  peifecUy  black,  whidi  has 
since  chaBoed  her  coloot  Mid  plnnage,  and 
become  penectly-whiMS.'* 

A  milk  white  woodcock  was  shot  flan. 
1, 1804),  by  the  gamekeeper  of  A.  Lud- 
low, Esq.  in  the  woods  adjacent  to  Hey- 
wo(>d-house,  near  Westbory,  Wilts,— 
Snipes  and  woodcocks  abound  in  Irt* 
land:  Mr.  Thomhai  say;s,  ««Aatif  a 
sportsman  is  fond  of  cock  shooting  it 
will  answer  his  j^urpose  very  well  to 
take  a  trip'*  (lo  this  seat  at  wecoxijectorc 
of  his  birth,)  there  be  will  find  pkntj 
of  cocks  and  plenty  Qf<laretj|  it  sigfli- 
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fi«s  not  one  flash  of  the  pan»  where  be 
goes^  he  will  be  every  where  welcome* 
and  the  longer  he  suys  the  more  wel« 
come  will  he  be. 

Mr.  Thomhill  says  of  the  hare,  that  it 
lives  in  such  a  continual  state  of  appre* 
hension  from  its  dangerous  and  innu- 
merable enemies,  that  the  poor  animal 
cannot  get'ftit.  j  In  haT0-)wiin^ns,  he 
informs  us  that  the  wsirreners  stop  the 
ears  of  the  hares  with  wax,  which  pre- 
vents them  from  being  alarmed  at  any 
sound :  they  are  sore  to  grow  fat  in' 
consequence  of  this  fancied  security, 
and  ••  are  often  known  to  die  from  fat- 
ness.*' Before  we  had  finished  this  sen- 
teoce*  we  were  struck  with  the  remark 
that  Providence  should  have  afflicted 
any  animal  with  such  an  anxious  appre- 
hensive disposidont  that  in  the  midst 
of  abuAdance,  it  should  not  testify  its 
enj(wment»  as  all  oiiter  animals  do,  by 
thrininess.  The  hare  does  not  grow 
#at,  and  the  reason  is  Very  obvious. 
Fatness  would  retard  her  speed ;  diat 
speed  which. Ptoyidence  has  bestowed 
upon  her  as  the  only  defence  against  her 
enemies;  Hares,  #e  have  no  doubt,  en- 
joy  good  living,  as  we  know  that  diey 
will  travel  a  long  way  to  procure  it; 
when  they  are  preserved  in  covers  or 
warrens,,  they  grow  tame  and  fleshy,  in 
proportion  as  they  ar^  domesticated.  In 
their  widest  state  they  are  found  to  be 
in  good  order,  for  the  Mne  reason>  no 


doubt,  that  in  the  most  luxuriant  pas* 
tures  they  rarely  grow  fat :  namely, 
that  a  lean  and  weakly  hare  would  be 
as  little  able  to  escape  from  the  pursuit 
of  dogs,  as  a  fat  one. 

Mr«  Thomhill  says  that  a  hare,  when 
coursed,  is  not  improvident  or  prodigal 
of  her  strength ;  she  always  pays  atten- 
tion to  the  force  or  swiftness  of  her  pur* 
suer,  and  regulates  her  motion  and  speed 
by  his.  If  he  is  slow  and  sluggish  she 
is  not  profuse  of  her  strength,  yet  she 
takes  care  to  avoid  the  clutches  of  her 
pursuer,  and  reserves  her  principal 
strength  for  the  time  of  her  greatest  ne- 
cessity. He  assures  uS  also  that  a  hare 
can  toresee  the  change  of  weather,  and 
adapts  her  seat  to  it :  if  the  weather  is 
fine  she  sits  facing  the  wind,  and  if  she 
finds  a  change  sibout  to  take  place  she 
win  shift  and  sit  with  the  wind  in  her 
back,  and  when  started,  will  either  nia. 
down  the  wind  or  sideways. 

Mr.  Thomhill  has  given  an  abstract 
of  the  game  laws,  with  which  professed 
sportsmen  should  certainly  have  some 
acquaintance.  His  observations  qu  the 
construction  of  fowling  pieces,  barrels, 
breeches,  locks,  &c.  and  Im-  remarks 
on  the  ran^e  of  barrels,  gunpowder, 
shot,  5cc.  wdl  be  found  usefuL 

The  compilation  is  altogether  enter- 
taining, and  we  doubt  not  instructive  to 
those  who  are  ambitiouis  of  being  good 
shots. 
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CHAPTER  3CV. 


NATURAL   HISTORY. 


THE  Brhtsh  naturalist  will  observe  #ith  plcastire,  that  in  the  course  of  tbe  la^ 
year  many  valuable  additions  have  been  made  to  tlie  natural  historj  of  his  ov  s 
country.  Six  of  the  articles  in  the  present  chapter  relate  entirely  to  British  animals 
and  vegetables,  and  several  of  the  papers  in  the  new  volOTne  of  Linndean  Transac- 
lions  have,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,'  the  same  object.  The  field  of  gent- 
ral  natural  history  has  been  also  in  some  degree  extended.  Dr.  Shaw's  great 
work  cdhtiaues,  as  it  began,  to  promise  as  complete  a  system  of  animated  nature 
slethe  present  state  of  bur  knowledge  will  afFotd  ;  and,  from  the  attention  wliicb 
is  now  paid  to  botany  as  a  science  in  some  of  the  universities  of  North  America, 
we  have  reason  to  expect  a  growing  acquaiautnce  with  the  vegeuble  riehes  of  in 
very  various  climates.  We  have  the  satitfactidfl  to  add,  that  every  work  wtich 
has  occurred. in  the  presettt  department  of  6ur  aiuiual  laboucs  has  lecetvo^from 
us  our  cheerful  tribute  of  boiiest  prai^ 


ZOOLOGV. 

Art*  L    fih»ra/  Zoohgyi  at,  Sysienuok  NatmriU  HitHij.  By  George  Shaw,  M*  D» 
F.  R.  S.  Iffc.    Vol.*5 ;  m  two  Parts* 


IT  is  with  lively  satisfaction  that  we 
Teport  to  our  readers  the  regular  pro- 
gress of  our  excellent  English  naturalist 
m  his  great  work  on  the  animal  king- 
dom s  and  we  think  ourselves  happy  m 
&e  promise  which  it  affords  us  that,  for 
iome  years  to  come,  each  of  our  vo- 
lumes, as  it  successively  ajppears,  will  be 
enriched  with  the  fruit  ot  his  skilful  la- 
bours. The  public  are  already  well  ac- 
quainted wiui  the  plan  of  the  General 
^oology,  and  have  given  decisive  proof 
thai  iSej  approve  tEe  manner  in  which 
it  is  executed.  All  that  remains  for  us 
to  do,  is  to  state  the  steps  bv  which  it 
bas  advanced,  and  to  make  sucn  observa- 
tions as  seem  to  ourselves  likely  to  pro- 
mote its  nearer  approach  towards  per- 
fection* In  a  work  otless  merit  we  should 
be  not  solicitous  to  point  out  minute 
inadvertencies  and  denciencies  \  but  in 
the  systematic  natural  history  of  Dr. 
Shaw  nothing  should  be  passed  over  as 
immaterial  or  of  little  consequence. 

The  fourth  volume  coataioed  the  first 


three  orders  of  fishes  ;  the  present  one, 
which  like  all  the  others  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  completes  that  great  natunl 
class.  The  first  part  is  devoted  to  the 
order  abdominales  ;  the  second,  to  tbe 
cartilaginei,  which  had  been  arranged 
by  Linnxus  with  tbe  amphibia,  but 
have  been  brought  back  by  Gmelin'and 
others  to  the  rank  assigned  them  br  fcir* 
mer  naturalists.  Dr.  Shaw,  in  concur* 
rence  with  Gmelin,  has  placed  them  at 
the  end  of  the  class :  the  count  de  b 
CepNede  and  other  French  authors  at  die 
beginning,  preserving  the  order  of  sac* 
cession,  though  not  the  systematic  ar- 
rangement of  Linnaeus. 

In  the  order  abdominales.  Dr.  Shaw 
has  retained  all  the  Linncan  gcnen  ex- 
cept teuthis,  which  had  alrmy  been 
abolished  by  Bloch  and  Cepede^  and  one 
of  iu  two  species,  the  hqntii%  nfaiedto 
acanthurus  ;  the  other,  di^-  javvi  to 
chktodon,  but  Dr.  Shaw  doohH  lAdber 
it  be  the  chsetodon  guttatat  .of  Bbdw 
The  new  genera  intsodugid  tit  ta^* 
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l)IepS9  platystacUSy  acamhonotus,  and 
polypterus;  the  first  three  instituted 
by  Bloch,  the  fourtli  by  GeofFroy. 

Anableps  in  the  present  work  consigts 
of  a  single  species,  tlie  cobiiis  anableps 
of  Linnifcus.  Dr.  Bloch  has  connected 
with  it  the  heterochta  ;  but  this  latter 
Dr.  Shaw  hiis  continued  under  cobitis, 
at  the  same  time  expressing  a  doubt 
whether  it  be  of  that  genus.  Ceped^;  has 
formed,  for  it  and  the  cobitis  j.iponica 
of  Gmeltn,  another  new  genns  which  he 
calls  fuudulusy  expressive  of  its  usual 
residence  at  the  bottom  of  rivers,  and 
analogous  to  its  American  name  mud- 
fish ;  but  this  name  would  apply  equally 
to  all  the  species  of  cobitis.  Generic 
names,  when  they  are  intended  to  be  sig- 
nificant, should  by  all  means  be  taken 
from  some  peculiar,  discriminating  cir- 
cumstance. The  two  species  ot  fun« 
dulus  difier  from  their  former  conge- 
ners in  being  beardless,  on  which  Cepede 
has  founded  their  generic;  character  ; 
b'lt  this  is  surq^y  a  distinction  of  too  little 
value  lo  warrant  the  formation  of  a  new 
genus.  Dr.  Shaw,  we  think,  has  shewn 
greater  judgment  in  keeping  them,  at 
least  for  the  present,  in  tbeir  original 
situation.  We  even  doubt  whether  the 
anableps  itself  should  have  been  sepa- 
rated. The  protuberant  eyes  with  ap- 
parently double  pupils,  are  certainly 
striking  features  ;  but  if  the  single  sj^e- 
cics  in  which  they  appear,  be'  found  to 
answer  to  the  esseiitial  characters  of 
cobitis,  it  is  in  our  conception  a  legiti- 
mate cobitis,  and  the  structure  of  the 
eyes  will  constitute  an  admirable  spe- 
cific difference. 

Platystacus  contains  four  species  :— 
The  first  two  were  considered  by  Lin- 
nsiis  as  one,  and  called  silurus  aspre- 
do  ;  and  though  Dr.  Shaw  has  followed 
Bloch  in  separating  them,  he  suspects 
tiiat  the  difference  may  be  merely  sexual. 
All  the  species  have  the  habit  of  silurus, 
and  differ  from  that  genus  in  having 
their  mouth  beneath,  instead  of  termi- 
nal ;  their  body  depressed  ; '  and  their 
tail  long  and  compressed  :  characters 
which  might,  perhaps,  have  stood  more 
properly  as  the  head  .of  a  subdivision. 
'J lie  genus  silurus  is  enlarged  by  eight 
sper/ies  takenfroro  Bloch  and  four  from 
GmcVWf  but  is  curtailed  of  the  co«tat\u, 
callichthys,and  xataplnactus,  whic£  are 
annexed  to  the  genus  loricaria  under 
their  former  trivial  ndmes.  The  origi- 
nal loricaria  cat^tphracta  of  Linnocus 
is  dividod  into  two,  the  accipenser  m^ 
Ann.  Rev.  Vol.  III. 


dentata,  both  corresponding  with  hh 
specific  character,  but  differing  essen- 
tially in  tlie  former  being  destitute  of 
teeth.  Admitting  that  the  disposition 
of  Linnteus  ought  to  he  altered,  instead 
of  introducing  a  new  o^enus  t^e  should 
rather  have  abolislied  loricaria,  and 
thrown  all  the  mailed  species  into  an- 
other subdivision.  We  are  more  rigidly 
scrupulous  on  this  head,  becau.se  we  wish 
to  do  all  in  out  power  towards  checking 
the  prevailing  rage  for  forming  a  ne^;^ 
genus  on  account  of  one  striking  singu- 
lar ity  ;  which  in  our  judgment  has  a  . 
tendency  not  to  fiicilitate,  but  to  impede 
the  progress  of  true  science,  and  to  bur  jT 
it  under  an  accumulated  mass  of  hard 
names.  The  foreign  naturalists,  and  Ce* 
pede  in  particular,  are  in  many  cases  in- 
clined to  make  as  many  genera  as  spe-* 
cies.  In  this  abdominal  order  no  less 
than  forty-three  new  genera  have  beeo 
introduced  since  the  year  1&02,  when 
the  first  volume  of  tne  Nouveau  Dic- 
tionnaire  was  printed,  of  winch  thirty' 
have  been  created  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  single  species. 

The  silurus  anguijlaris,  and  xmde* 
cimalis,  are  inadvertently  ascribed  bj 
Dr.  Shaw  to  Gmclin,  though  the  specific 
characters  are  quoted  pr<!cisely  as  they 
stand  in  the  twelfth  edition  of  the  Sy ste- 
rna Naturse.  A  few  more  instances  of 
the  same  kind  occur  under  the  othqr 

fenera.  We  have  pointed  out  the  error< 
ecause  we  think  it  of  importance  ta 
preserve  the  history  of  each  genus,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  originid  idea  of  its 
founder,  and  to  account  for  die  altera- 
tions which,  on  the  "subsequent  addition 
of  new  species,  have  been  properly  madt 
in  the  generic  charactei*. 

Under  the  genus  salmo  Dr.  Shaw  has 
inserted  all  the  Linnsan  species,  except 
the  anastomos,  which  he  seems  to  have 
overlooked,  with  the  addition  of  the  cy- 
prinus  dentex  and  clupea  sterniculus  of 
Linnarus,  tl^i  clupea  villqsa  of  Gmelin^ 
and  various  other  spcpics  chiefly  from 
Bloch.  As  f^r  -^s  we  know,  he  .is  tlw 
fi^st  who  has  suggested  a  suspicion  that 
Mr.  Pennant  has  erted  in  stxpposing  the^ 
gwiuiad  of  the  Wolsb  lakes  tp  .be  th^ 
salm.o  lavarettus  of  I,«innKus.  We  .91^ 
a  little  surprised  that  when  the  au^ciga 
had  ODoe  occnnrod*  it  did  not  soon  hs- 
cosne  a  cetrtainty.  To  us  it  apnears 
abundantly  evident  tiiat  the  gwiniad  was 
unkno^ft^  to  the  great  Swedish  natural' 
i^t  I  and  that  >Ir.  Pbnnautt  anxious  to 
find  ths  £sh  ef  his  native  fiamtnr  in  thi 
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Systema  Naturae,  eri^erly  seized  on  the 
correspondence  in  the  rays  of  the  bran- 
ch iostegous  membrane,  :ind  of  the  dor- 
sal and  anal  fins,  in  addition  to  the  sil- 
very colour  of  the  abdomen,  as  suffi- 
cient indications  of  identity ;  and  with- 
out hesitation  pronounced  it  the  lava- 
rettus  ;  in  direct  defiance  of  that  part 
of  the  specific  character  which  attributes 
to  the  Litter  species  a  prolonged  upper 
jaw.  Maxii/a  superiore  lui/gian-f  says  l.in- 
naeiis  :  "  the  head  is  small  and  very  ta- 
per in  front,"  says  Dr.  Shaw,  "  the  up- 
per lip  being  produced  very  considera- 
bly beyond  the  lower,  in  form  of  a  blue- 
ish,  fleshy  snout,  so  that  the  mouth,  which 
is  small,  appears  placed  beneath."  This 
description  is  laJ^en,  as  we  presume,  from 
Bloch  ;  unfortunately  the  splendid  work 
of  the  Prussian  naturalist  is  not  within 
our  reach.  It  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  real  lavarettus  ;  for  Mr.  Pennant 
clearly  and  decidedly  says  of  the  gwiniad 
that  its  nose  is  blunt  at  the  end  and  its 
jaws  of  equal  length.  And  with  this 
account  his  figure  exactly  agrees.  Dr. 
Shaw's,  on  the  other  hand,  probably 
likewise  copied  ffom  Bloch,  coincides  as 
exactly  in  this  important  feature  with  the 
description  of  the  lavarettus.  A  slight 
inspection  of  both  will  be  sufficient  to 
convince  any  one,  that  they  do  not  re- 
present the  same  species.  But  inde- 
pendent of  this  decisive  character,  the 
magnitude  and  general  appearance  of 
the  scales  are  strikingly  different.  In 
the  General  Zoology,  the  dusky  speck  at 
the  base  of  each  scade  is  a  conspicuous 
distinction  :  Mr.  Pennant  does  not  men- 
tion it,  and  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  it  in 
hh  figure.  It  is  many  years  since  one 
of  our  associates  dined  on  gwiniad,  at 
Bala,  in  North  Wales.  At  that  time 
engaged  in  the  stucly  of  botany  and  totus 
in  illof  he  had  paid  no  attention  to  ichthy- 
ology, and  saw  nothing  in  the  gwiniad 
but  a  damper  to  a  ravenous  appetite, 
produced  by  a  bleak  ride  of  more  than 
twenty  miles  over  the  mountain^  ;  but 
he  well  remembers  that  it  was  \not 
strongly  marked  by  black  spots,  and  that 
he  thouglit  its  general  appearance  aptly 
denoted  by  its  Welsh  name,  which,  as 
the  landlord  of  the  inn  informed  him, 
signififes  whiting.  The  manners  of  the 
twQ- fishes  are,  moreover,  altogether  un- 
like. Bloch'«  lavarettus  and,  as*  we  take 
for  granted,  that  of  LinnaBus,  is  a  mari- 
time species,  which,  like  the  conimon 
salmoii,  enters  the  rivers  at  the  time  of 
*  spawning,and^rccs Its  way  up  th^e  most 


violent  streams  ;  generally  advancing  i.i 
two  ranges,  and  forming  in  front  an 
acute  angle,  the  whole  conducted  by  a 
single  fish.  Dr.  Shaw's  abridged  ex- 
tract from  tlie  British  Zoology  may  lead 
his  readers  to  suppose  that  the  gjKiniad,at 
some  seasons  of  the  year,  is  also  a  ma- 
ritime species.  *'  According  to  Mr, 
Pennant,"  says  he,  "  it  is  a  gregarioui 
fish,  approaching  the  shorei  in  vast  mul- 
titudes in  sprin.s''  and  summer."  Eat 
the  latter  part  of  the  sentence,  which  be 
has  unluckily  omitted,  removes  the  am- 
biguity, and  clearly  demonstrates  tLa 
Mr.  Pennant  had  no  such  idea  :  **  which 
proves,"  continues  the  latter  author,  "in 
many  places  a  blessed  relief  to  the  jkxjt 
of  inlartd  countries,  in  the  same  degret 
as  the  annual  return  of  the  herring  is  ra 
those  who  inhabit  the  c.Mit.  It  has  Ice; 
ago  been  observed  by  Camden,  tb: 
the  gwiniad  never  wanders  into  the  D«, 
and  that  the  salmon  never  ventures  iri 
the  lake :  this  must  be  allowed  to  be 
generally  the  case  ;  but,  by  accident,  tht 
former  have  been  known  to  stray  as  tir 
as  Llandillo,  six  miles  do\m  the  nrer; 
and  a  salmon  has  now-and-thcn  be« 
found  trespassing  in  the  Lake."  F-' 
this  fact  the  authority  of  the  hononraMf 
Daines  Barrington  is  quoted,  and  the 
assertion  was  confirmed  by  the  comn^- 
nicative  Bala  landlord,  who  knew  r> 
thing  of  Daines  Barrincton,  and  had  r- 
system  to  support.  lie  added,  i^-Lat  L 
not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pennant,  that  tr? 
gwiniad  has  never  been  known  to  take^i' 
kind  of  bait,  and  can  be  caught  onlf  b  ' 
a  net,  at  the  particular  season  when  it 
comes  in  swarms  to  die  borders  of  thr 
lake.  Upon  the  whole  we  are  full^ 
convinced  that  the  gwiniad  of  Net.'. 
Wales,  the  schelly  of  Hulse  water,  a5?i 
the  ferra  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  aou 
other  Swiss  lakes,  is  the  salmo  wartnur- 
iii  of  Gmelln  and  Bloch,  and  specificoli* 
distinct  from  ^he  salmo  lavarettus;  2xx 
"vX'e  greatly  regret  that  Dr.  Shaw,  zjl 
having  due  confidence  in  the  soundr^u 
of  his  own  discernment,  has  blended  Per.- 

Blodi'b  of  the  lavarettus,  and 
di  a%v  n  a  picture  which  docs  not  fm^ 

'  either  of  the  spectesi 

IJnnrcii!;^  m  the  gtneric  rfiirant  - 
salnio,  ascribes  to  it  teeth  bodi  ir 
jaxvfi'and  on  the  tongue  |  bnt  \y^  . 
thelesf,   incl tided   in  it  sereral 
which  he  has  thrown  intoastib^* 
called  coiregoni  ;  ii^Aiilfm 

;one  of  which  J  ^tm(ivk%^^mAcaS^^  .'^ 
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scribed  maxiUh  echn'uUu  Mr.  Pennant* 
judging  that  the  qualifying  adverb  vix 
cannot  be  properly  applied  to  those 
cases  where  tlie  teeth  are  absolutely  in« 
conspicuous ;  and,  perhaps,  recollecting 
the  maztni  of  the  old  logicians,  di  nun 
apparei'ibus  tf  noa  rxistenfibut  eadcm  est 
ru/io;  judiciously  omitted  that  part  of  the 
generic  character*  But  Dr.  Shaw  has 
restored  it  to  its  orii^inal  place,  and  has, 
notwithstanding,  admitted  a  section  for 
such  species  as  have  inconspicuous  teeth, 
in  which  he  has  placed  several  which 
are  said  to  have  no  teeth  .at  all.  In  this 
instance  we  cannot  but  allow  that  the 
count  de  la  Cepede  has  properly  made 
the  corregoni  a  distinct  genus. 

Acanthonotus  difFt^rs  from  salmo  in 
having  no  dorsal  fin,  but  a  number  of 
strong  short  spines  instead  of  it,  with 
similar  ones  between  the  vent  and  the 
caudal  fin. 

To  the  two  Linnacan  species  of  fistu- 
Iaria,no  addition  is  made,  except  the  pa- 
radoxaof  Gmeltn,  first  described  bv  Se* 
ba,  and  afterwards  more  accurately  by 
Pallas  ;  a  native  of  the  Indian  seas,  and 
apparently  allied  to  the  syn'<nathi, 
among  the  cartilaginous  fishes.  Roifrum 
rylind.  icttm^  apice  max  iJcium,  is  the  most 
important  part  of  the  generic  character 
in  the  Systema  Naturx  :  Dr.  Shaw  has 
translated  it,  but  we  think  not  with  suf- 
ficient  clearness,  muuth  ttrtniuaL  Dr. 
Turton  has  been  little,  if  it  all,  more 
happy.  In  his  English  edition  of  Gme* 
lin  he  has  rendered  it,  snout  cylindrical 
ja'oj^  distant  from  the  eyes.  It  appears  to 
us  thatyao/  at  the  end  of  a  long  cylindric 
snout  would  give  a  more  precise  idea  of 
its  form. 

Polvpterus,  though  h  consists  only  of 
a  single  species,  is  well  entitled  to  generic 
rank,  on  account  of  its  single-rayed  gill* 
membrane,  and  numerous  dorsal  fitis.  As 
it  is  ovK  of  the  greatest  novelties  in  this 
part  of  the  worK,  and  as  Vh.  Shaw*s  ac- 
count of  it  is  remarkably  perspicuous 
and  elegant,  we  shall  transcribe  the  whole 
article  for  the  gratification  of  our  read* 
ers* 

*'  Poljrpterus. 
"  Mem :  branch :  uniracliau — GilU membrane, 

•ingle-rayed, 
"  Pinnet  dorsales,  numcrosx — Dorsal  fins^ 

numerous. 

"  Nilolia  Polvptcrus, 
*'  Polypterus  Niloticus.^^,  viridis,  ubdomine 

nigro  maculato. 

**  Green  Polypterus,    with    the    abdomen 

spotted  with  block. 


'^  Polyptere  Bichir.  GeoflFroy,  Annates  da 
Muicuin  dliistoire  Naiurelle,  i.  p.  67« 
pi.  5. 

*•  The  fish  which  constitutes  this  new  and 
highly  remarkable  Rtfuui,  a|)pear3  to  have 
been  first  »cicntiiicully  described  by  Mons. 
E.  GeofTroy,  who  considers  it  as  forminfl^  ia 
some  des^ree  a  connecting  link  between  the 
oiseous  and  cariila^i nous  lishes.  Mons.  Geof- 
frey's observations  relative  to  its  form  and 
nature,  may  be  found  in  the  work  mention- 
ed at  the  clnss  of  the  specific  character. 

•*  In  point  of  general  affinity,  it  seems 
most  nearly  allied  lo  the  genus  Esox,  and 
especially  to  tliose  s|}ccles  which  are  furnish- 
ed  with  lar^e,  strong,  and  bony  scales.  Its 
shape  is  long  Jnd  serpcniiform,  the  body  be- 
ing nearly  cylindrical :  the  head  is  defended 
by  lar^c  tony  pieces  or  plates,  and  the  body 
covertS  witli  large  and  strong  scales,  very 
cUscly  alVjxed  lo  the  skin,  so  that  it  may  be 
consiuered  as  in  some  degree  a  mailed  fish  : 
the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins,  but  particularly 
the  former,  arc  attached  hvTa  sort  of  strong' 
and  scaly  base  or  cubit,  allowing  the  same 
kind  of  motion  as  in  those  of  the  genus 
lepius  among  the  cartilaginous  fishes:  the 
pectoral  fins  are  placed  immediately  beyond 
the  head ;  the  ventral  at  a  vast  distance  be- 
yond it,  the  abdomen  in  this  fish  being  of  a' 
very  unusual  length  ;  dic*anal  fin  is  scaled  at 
some  distance  beyond  the  ventral  very  near 
the  tail,  and  is  of  an  ovate,  but  slightlv 
pointed,  shape;  the  tatl»  which  is  rathersmafl 
and  short  for  the  bizc  of  the  animal,  is  of  a 
rounded  or  ovate  form,  and  consists  only  of 
soft,  straight,  articulated  rays,  so  dispersed 
in  the  membrane,  as  to  allow  but  little  free- 
dom of  motion  in  this  part :  at  a  small  dis- 
tance U'vond  the  head,  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  back,  runs  a  continued  series  of 
small  dorsal  fins,  to  the  number  of  sixteen, 
seven  uen ,  or  ei gh teen ,  t he  n urn bcr  varvi ng 
slightly  in  dinfcrent individuals;  each  of  these 
fins  is  of  an  ovale  shape,  erect,  or  but  very 
slightly  inclining  b;^ckwards,  and  is  furnished 
wiih  a  ve^y  sUong  spine  at  its  base  or  origin, 
while  the  remaining  part  consists  of  four  or 
five  soft  and  branched  rays  connected  by  their 
uniting  mcmbrime:  the' first  or  spmy  ray,  at 
about  two  thh-ds  of  its  height  from  tne  base, 
sends  off  a  small  secondary  point  or  spine) 
■  the  lateral  I'me  oommences  at  a  small  distance 
from  Uie  gill  covers,  from  which  it  slightiy 
descends  for  a  ^rpall  space,  and  then  runs 
straight  to  the  tail :  the  eyes  are  small  and 
round ;  the  mouth  of  moderate  width ;  the 
jaws  furnished  with  a  row  of  small,  or  rather 
sharp,  teeth,  and  the  unper  lip  with  a  pair  of 
small  and  short  tentacuia  at  its  tip  :  the  vent 
ia  placed  very  near  the  taii,  at  thecomoience- 
mentofthe  anal  fin:  the  branchial  aperture 
ii  large,  and,  in  place  of  a  membrane,  there 
is  only  a  single  bony  plate,  or  semicircular 
arch.  The  usual  length  of  diis  fi&h  is  about 
eighteen  inches,  and  its  colour  sea-green, 
paler  or  whitish  on  the  abduoien^  tvhichls 
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markecl  by  soiftc  tRCpilar  black  spots,  more 
numerous  cowards  the  tail  than  towards  tlie 
head.  Iti  the  pectoral  fins  are  usually  ab^tit 
Ihirly  two  rays,  in  the  ventral  twclvej  if»  the 
anal  fifteen,  and  in  the  toil  nineteen.  The 
stomach  u  long  and  large,  measuring  alwut 
four  inches  and  a  half;  the  liver  long,  and 
composed  of  two  nneqaal  lobes ;  the  swim- 
sning  hladder  double  and  foose  ;  the  ovaries 
lone;,  and  the  cgg»  about  tbe  skia  of  millet- 
seeds. 

•*  This  fish  fs  known  to  the  Ksjiniians  by 
the  name  of  bichir,  and  is  cotTsMercd  as  a 
very  rare  animal :  tt  is  supposed  in  general  to 
inhabit  the  depths  of  tne  i^ile,  remaining 
among  the  soft  mud,  which  it  is  thonght  to 
quit  only  at  some  particukir  aeasous,  and  rs 
sometimes  taken  iu  the  fishcrmen*s  nets  at 
the  time  of  the  decrease  of  tbc  ri^'^r.  It  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  Nilotic  flslics, 
bavin^  a  white  and  savoury  flesh  :  and  as  it 
is  harJlv  possible  to  o|>en  the  skin  with  .1 
inife,  tbe  fish  is  first  boiled,  aod  ihc  skhi  af- 
terwards drAwu  off  whok." 

We  tonld  have  \pishe<l  that  Dr  Shaw 
tad  given  us  at  large  the  observations  of 
Geoffroy  on  the  form  and  nature  of  this 
remarkable  fish,  instead  of  referring  to 
a  French  work  which  rs  not  attainable 
by  many  who  possess  the  General  Zoo^^ 
logy.  On  acccmikt  of  it»  single«rayed 
gill  membraney  we  ourselves  should  be 
Inclined  to  agree  with  the  French  natur- 
icHst  as  to  its  proper  situation  in  the  sys- 
fein»  and  should  place  it  at  the  latter 
end  of  this  order,  imsiedtately  before 
mormyms. 

The  shorter  upper  jaw,  attributed  by 
Lmocus  and  Fennant  to  the  esox  as  part 
©fits  generic  charterer,  is  properly  omit- 
tedi^hy  Dr.  Shaw  ;  some  of  the  ^cies 
JjaVIng  the  jaws  tequal,  and  oihers  the 
tipper  jaw  rather  longer  than  the  lower. 
The  latter  is  said  10  be  the  case  in  the 
Cepedtan  pikc»  butixt  the  figure  tt  is  evi- 
jiently  shorten 

.  Elops  still  T&miba  with  only  a  single 
fpecies«  No  figuse  is  given;  though 
one  lotght  have  been  ccpied  from  sh- 
Hans  Sloane,  Bloeh,  or  >)eli|torviUe  in 
the  continuation  of  Buffbn  ;  c>r  an  ori- 
ginal drawing  taight  hare  been  taken 
from  the  5ne  specimen  m  the  Brkish  Mti- 
.^  ^um.  In  a  work  like  the  ^present,  one 
^pecie^  at  kait  of  er^ry  genus  should  be 
iiguffe»dj  -and  particnlor  care  should  be 
takea  to  Tmder  aU  the  parts  neutSoaed 
In'  the  getuApic  dharaetef  conspicuous* 
AccorHing  to  &t6eb,  iiiNoi<ve»iiDioCioa- 


naire,  elops  differs  from  salfflo  chiefiy 
in  the  want  of  an  adipose  dorsal  fin. 

In  the  geniTS  atheiina,  by  some  strange 
oversight)  there  is  no  correspondence 
between  the  letter-press  and  the  figures. 
Five  species  are  described,  called  by  Dr. 
Shaw  the  Mrdkerrammm^  the  Jamdc^^  t}»e 
SlBaiHa^  the  Jafanex^  and  the  tmrntpart^i. 
Three  are  figured,  under  the  names  of 
Cotum^Tsmianf  handed^  and  oUy.  We  have  * 
always  lamented  that  the  Hnglish,  and 
not  the  Latin,  names  have  been  atiopted 
by  the  engraver  throughout  the  work. 
But  hitherto  we  have  always  fovxid  k 
easy  to  refer  from  the  description  to  tht 
delineation.  In  the  present  instance. 
the  English  names  of  the  author  and  ci 
the  ani3t  are  totally  at  variance.  Nor  b 
any  assistance  to  be  derived  from  the 
descriptions.  The  Mediterranean, or  Hep- 
setus  of  Linua?#s,  figured  by  Pennant, 
is  ccrtamly  neither  of  the  tliree  figared 
in  the  General  Zook)gy.  The  iriviul 
name  pinguis,  given  by  Cepede  to  the 
transparent  of  Dr.  Sliaw,  wouki  hare 
induced  us  to  refer  to  it  die  oily  of  the 
engraver,  as  they  agree  in  the  silvery 
transverse  band  of  the  pectoral  fins:  but 
the  oily  has  two  dorsal  fins,  and  it  ap^ 
pears  from  the  description  that  the  trans- 
parent has  only  one.  As  the  transparent 
hasbeen  taken  up  by  Cepede  from  the  MS. 
of  Commerson,  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  it  may  be  the  figoredConunersbnian; 
the  jingle  dorsal  fin  strengthens  the  con- 
jecture, but  there  is  ho  trace  in  the  figuie 
of  the  transverse  band,  which  constitutes 
nearly  all  the  specific  character  of  the 
traasparenc.  Tne  situation  af  the  ven- 
tral fins  nearly  under  the  pectoral  in  the 
figured  ofly  atherine  agrees  with  the 
described  srh»ma  ;  but  ue  sihama  also, 
as  appears  from  Forskal,  has  only  one 
dorsal  fin.*  tn  the  English  specific  cha- 
racter of  the  sihamat  the  dorsal  fia  b  by 
taistake  said  to  have^  twenty-4hree  rays. 
In  the  lAtin  it  is  rightly  stated  tote  the 
ftnal.  We  learn  from  For^cal  ifaat  the 
dorsal  has  eleven.  As  far  as  we  a»e  «ble 
to  jodge  from  the  documems  Wbie  u^ 
noneoi  the  figured  species  areiftflKQr£bod 
in  the  work ;.  aod  t^e  csin  acp«iQli/or  it 
only  by  suppdslt^'^t  t&e  jrwriptioc^ 
intended  for  them.  I^ve  been  .vpmtu* 
^lately  overlooked  Ixy  thciuantt|b  -<ir  hy 
Dr.  Shaw  himself,  in  transoiMpg  lii» 
rottgh  notesJ  •    •  -    , 

.  Ia  the  gi»}itt8  mugil  tbioe  jpiiir  have 


lv^a» 


*  This^  however^  admits  ef  a  4o»bt«    Aoeoidhig  Uy  the  i^feoclr 
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h^r\  instrteJ  since  the  time  of  Linnaeus, 
which,  in  opposition  to  the  generic  cha- 
racter formed  by  him  and  continued  by 
Dr.  Shaw,  have  only  one  dorsid  Rn. 
The  number  of  dorsal  fins  ought  there- 
fore to  be  no  longer  considered  sis  essen- 
tial to  the  gcnwi,  xnd  if  we  may  rcniure 
to  give  our  opinion  in  opposition  to  pre- 
vailing practfce»  it  should  in  no  case 
aspire  to  a  higher  rank  than  the  head  oi 
«  subdivtsion. 

Dr.  Shaw  considers  the  exocoetus  vo- 
lita.ns  and  evolans,  the  only  two  species 
in  the  Systema  Naturx,  as  one  aind  the 
same.  For  three  out  of  four  of  the  pre- 
sent species,  excellent  specific  characters 
are  drawn  from  the  situation  of  the 
ventral  fins,  with  respect  to  the  middle 
ot  the  abdomen :  but  if  the  figure  be 
exact,  he  should  have  said  that  the  ven- 
tral fins  of  tlie  oceamc,  his  evolansi  are 
much  jJtorter^  iiistead  of  much  $maller^ 
than  tliose  of  the  Mediterranean  or  exi- 
liens.  This,  we  apprehend,  is  merely 
an  error  of  the  ix?n  ;  and  we  are  per- 
suaded that  we  sfiall  not  be  charged  with 
h>-percriticism  m  pointing  it  o\xU  We 
are  far  from  doing  it  in  the  way  of  cen- 
sure :  we  ourselves  have  too  often  experi- 
enced how  difiicult  it  is  Co  keep  our  atten- 
tion always  alert  during  the  tedious  hours 
of  traoscribing,  how  easily  one  word 
may  be  written  for  another  in  a  technical 
description,  and  how  little  assistance  is 
derived  from  the  general  sense  of  a  pas- 
sage in  the  most  careful  revis^l  for  the 
purpose  of  correction.  No  naturalist 
u'ho  has  written  for  the  press,  can  possi- 
bly be  severe  on  mistakes  of  this  kind, 

^    *'  —banc    veniam    pctimus   dumusq.  vi- 
cissim." 

Tlje  OS  edentulum  of  Linnseus  is  ju- 
dtcionsly  excluded  from  the  generic  cha- 
racter by  Dr.  Shaw,  the  mouth  of  the 
exiliens  being  edged  on  both  jaws  with 
minute  pointed  teeth.  Much  confusion 
would  have  been  prevented  in  botany, 
as  well  as  in  zoology,  if  similar  care 
had  always  been  taken  on  the  admission 
of  new  species.  Generic  characters,  in 
most  cases  at  present,  incontestably  are, 
and  we  believe  must  always  be,  in  a 
g^reat  degree,  artificial.  They  consist  of 
select  particulars  which  appear  pre-emi- 
nent and  entitled  to  distinction,  and  in 
which,  for  tiie  most  part,  several  species 
agree.  But  as  tiiey  are  formed  for  pre- 
sent convenience,  they  may  always  be 
modified,  enlarged,  or  brought  within 
uarrower  iimits,  as  subsequent  conveni- 


ence shall  render  desirable.  It  is  the 
work  of  a  master  genius  to  fix  them  on 
solid  principles,  and  to  construct  them 
of  such  maierials  as  are  most  important 
and  le.ist  liable  to  change.       >^ 

Dr.  Shaw  represents  the  genus  poly- 
nemus  a^  holding  the  same  station  among 
the  abdominal  fishes,  as  the  trigla  doei 
among  the  thoracic  ;  and  resembling  it 
in  being  furnished  on  each  side,  near  the 
base  of  the  pectoral  fins,  with  several 
separate  processes,  or  arikulaUd  rays. 
Linnxus,  on  the  contrary,  states  that  it 
di&rs  from  tri;:la,  not  merely  in  the  si- 
tuation of  its  ventral  fins,  but  also  in 
having  the  processes  mA  articulated.  Has 
the  word  a't'culatrd  slipped  from  Y^x. 
Shaw*s  pen  through  inadvertence,  or 
was  Linn^us  mistaken  ?  Nothing  oc- 
cnrs  in  the  descriptions  of  species  to  de- 
termine the  point.     ' 

To  the  numerous  Linncan  species  of 
cyprinus.  Dr.  6haw  has  added  thirty- 
three  new  ones,  from  Gmelin,  B}och» 
and  other  late  writers.  He  has  thrown 
them  into  two  subdivisions :  the  first  con» 
taining  those  which  are  of  a  broad  or 
deep  shape ;  the  second,  those  which  are 
of  a  more  lengthened  shape.  These  cha- 
racters do  not  seem  to  us  happily  chosen 
for  the  purpose,  on  account  of  the  evi- 
dent impossibility  of  describing  a  deter- 
minate boundary  line  between-  them. 
Linnopus  has  divided  the  species  into  ihc 
bearded^  the  atltre  tolled^  the  trjfd  tniirdf 
and  the  l^d  JmM.  The  fault  of  this 
distribution  is,  that  the  character  of  the 
first  division  does  not  exclude  either  pf 
the  other  three.  Cepede  has  distinguish- 
ed them  as  having  cither  four  beards,  or 
two  beards,  or  no  beards,  and  an  entire 
tail,  or  no  beards  and  a  divided  tail.  It 
appear?  to  us  the  best  division  of  the 
three ;  but  it  would  have  been  more  lo- 
gical if  the  last  two  had  been  thrown 
nito  one,  and  the  shape  of  the  tail  been 
mentioned  only  in  the  specific  characters. 
This  large  genus  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  the  scalpel  of  tlw* 
French  naturalist.  Evtn  he,  with  all  his 
rage  for  dissection,  has  left  it  entire. 
But  if  he  had  adhered  to  the  principle 
which  induced  him  to  institute  the  genus 
fundulus,  he  would  have  split  it  into  at 
least  two  genera. 

The  genus  mormyrus,  hitherto  but 
obscurely  understood,  and  diflcrently 
disposed  of  by  different  ichthyolpgist*;, 
has  been  lately  illustrated  by  Mons.  Ge(;f. 
froy ;  and,  on  account  of  its  sinffle-rai  eJ 
gill  membrane  and  want  of*  giU  cover, 
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,inade  a  connecting  linlc  with  the  cartila- 
ginous fishes,  among  which  Gmeliw,  dif- 
fering from  LinnsBos,  had  before  actually 
placed  it.  The  two  original  species  of 
Linnxus  are  increased  to  nine.  They 
are  all  inhabitants  of  the  Nile. 
*  The  cartilaginous  fishes  have  been  ar- 
ranged by  Dr.  Shaw  in  a  single  order, 
vitnout  regard  to  the  division  into  chon- 
droptingious  and  branchiostegous,  sug- 

fested  first  by  Artedius,  adopted  by 
*inn«us  in  the  earlier  editions  of  the 
Systema  Natura,  but  afterwards  discard- 
ed, and  at  length  restored  by  G^nelin 
and  most  other  foreign  ichthyologists. 
It  has  been  mudh  improved,  and  more 
clearly  explained,  by^Cepede;  but  as  >t 
still  stands  in  need  of  elucidation  with 
respect  to  some  genera,  it  should  not 
perhaps  for  the  present  be  admitted  into 
a  systematic  arrangement. 

All  the  Ltnnsean  genera  are  retained, 
with  the  addition  of  gastrobranchus, 
spatularia,  and  cephalus:  but  the  gas- 
trobranchus is  only  the  myxine  glutinosa 
of  Linnxus,  raised  to  a  higher  rank  in 
the  system.  The  history  of  this  trans- 
planted genus  will  be  new  to  many  of 
our  readers. 

**  The  fish  which  constitutes  this  genns 
has  long. since  been  described  by  Linnaeus 
and  others,  under  the  title  of  myxine  gluti- 
nosa, and  considered  as  belonging  to  the  tril)c 
of  vermes,  in  which  situation  it  ranks  in  the 
latest  editions  of  theSy$tema  Natursp.  Dr. 
Bloch,  however,  from  accurate  examination 
both  of  its  external  and  internal  structure, 
has  very  justly  considered  it  as  a  legitimate 
cartilaginous  nsh.  The  usual  length  of  the 
European  specimens  is  from  four  to  six 
inches,  but  in  the  Indian  Ocean  it  appears 
to  arrive  at  'a  far  superior  size,  neajjly  equal- 
ling in  this  respect  the  common  cel^  In  its 
general  appearance  it  bears  a  near  rest  niblance 
to  the  lampreys,  with  which  bv  Kalm,  its 
first  dcficriher,  it  has  been  as*iOciated.  It  is 
remarkable  for  the.  total  want  of  eyes,  not 
the  least  vestige  of  any  such  organs  being 
discoverable  by  the  most  attentive  examina- 
tion :  the  mouth,  which  is  situated  beneath, 
as  in  the  lampreys,  is  of  an  oblong  fomi ;  on 
each  side  are  two  beards,  or  cirrhi,  and  on 
the  upper  |virt  four :  in  front  of  the  top  of 
the  head  is  a  small  spout  hole,  furniihed  wiih 
a  valve,  by  which  it  can  at  pk*asurc  be  closed  ; 
the  teeth,'  which  are  situated  very  deep  in  the 
mouth  and  arc  of  an  orange  colour,  as  in 
the  lamprev,  arc  disposed  on  each  side  into 
a  double  row,  in  form  of  a  pectinated  bone; 
each  upper  row  consisting  of  nine,  and  each 
lower  row  of  eitrhi  teeth,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  roof  of  the  mouth  is  a  single,  sluirp- 
pointed,  and  curved  tooth  ;  no  tiostrlls  arc 
disi  over  able ;  the  body  is  destitute  of  scales. 


lateral  line,  and  every  kind  of  fin,  except  tht 
which  forms  the  tail ;  this  fin  is  shallow, 
and  commencing  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
back,  runs  round  the  extremity  of  the  body, 
and  is  continued  beneath  as  far  as  the  vent; 
the  extremity  of  the  body,  where  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  caudal  fin,  is  taper  or  point- 
ed: beneath  the  body,  from  head  to  tail, 
runs  a  double  row  of  pretty  conspicuous 
pores,  through  which,  on  pressure,  exude*  a 
viscid  fluid,  and  at  somewhat  more  than  a 
third  of  the  animal  from  the  head,  are  siiu- 
ated,  beneath  the  body,  the  two  spiracula, 
which  consist  of  a  pair  of  oval  apcriarw. 
On  laying  open  the  fish,  it  appears  that  each 
of  these  apertures  communicate  with  a  serici 
of  globular  red  cells,  or  vesicle*,  disposed  lo 
the  number  of  six  on  each  side  the  brt!r; 
every  one  of  these  twelve  cells,  or  Tcsic!c«, 
communicates  on  its  exterior  side  with  an- 
other duct  leading  into  the  mouth;  heW 
these  cells  U  situated  the  heart,  which  is  of  a 
roundish  or  but  slightly  cordate  shape:- the 
liver  is  large,  and  consists  of  two4obes,  cr 
divisions,  of  which  the  upper  is  &nul!cst  j 
the  ovarium  is  of  a  lengthened  form,  and  ibe 
ova  appear  to  arrive  at  a  very  considerable  size 
before  they  are  excluded  from  the  body,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  they  may  not'  hatch 
internally,  as  in  *ome  ot6er  fishes,  before 
exclusion.  The  general  colour  of  the  aninul 
is  whitish,  with  a  dnsky  blueish  cast  ab«*e, 
and  reddish  towards  the  head  and  tail ;  the 
fin  surrounding  the  tail  part  is  yellowish 
brown. 

"  The  manners  of  this  fish  are  irprearnted 
as  highly  singular  :  it  is  said  to  emer  ihc  bo- 
dies of  such  fishes  as  it  happens  to  find  na 
the  fishermen's  hooks,  ana  ^vhicb  conse- 
quently have  not  the  power  of  cscapinz  it* 
attacks,  dnd  by  gnawinn;  its  way  through  thr 
skin,  to  devour  all  the  mtemarparts,  ieavl">! 
only  the  liones  ami  the  skin  rrmaintmc.  A'l- 
other  particularity  in  this  animal  consists  ia 
its  unconiraonly  glutinous  nature :  if  p'^t 
into  a  large  vessel  of  sea-water,  it  i&  said  in  a 
very  short  space  to  render  ihe  whole  so  ?lu- 
tinou«,  as  easily  to  be  drawn  out  io  the  form 
of  threads ;  when  taken  out  of  waier.  the 
gastrobranchus  Is  raid  to  be  incapable  of  liv* 
ins  more  than  three  or  four  hours.  It  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  northern  seas,  and  ^Mjan 
also  to  occur  in  those  of  the  southern  Wnih 
•sphere,  where  it  arrives  at  a  much  krgtr  iirc. 
Ihis  idea  .is  grounded  on  a  drawing  bv  Dr. 
Forster,  in  the  collectioo  of  sir  /osejja 
Banks,  which  appears  to  repreaeal  a  gi^ij'-c 
specimen  of  the  ga^^braochus  c^us.  In 
the  British  Museum  is  also  a  Ipecimen  <r 
equal  size,  but  not  in  such  astweas  to  ad- 
mit of  very  accurate  examinatioa*  •  Pa\rn^ 
it  mav  rather  belong  to  a  species,  obtepffd  ^'* 
Dombev  in  the  Soutn  American  ttts.  and  de- 
scribed "by  Ccpede  from  the  dfieil  Ab  in  t|K 
Pans  m useum.  The  head  of  dttaavsr  taedf^ 
difi*ers  from  that  of  the  cmtm^  ^  ^^ 
rounded  and  broader  than  the  httif*  Oo  (bt 
up|)cr  lip  are  four  beuds  rtfae  wmakU90^ 
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lower  11  ncerUin,  from  the  imperfection  of  the 
specimen;  teeth  {jointeil,  compressed,  trian- 
gular, and  disponed  in  two  circular,  ranges, 
I  he  exurrior  of  which  is  composed  of  t\%'i*uty- 
two,  and  the  interior  of  fourteen  teeth  ;  a 
single  tooth,  longer  tlian  the  re^t,  and  of  a 
curved  rorm»  id  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  as  in 
the  Euro|)ean  species :  eves  and  nostrils  ini* 
perceptible:  tail  rounde({  at  the  extremity, 
and  terminated  by  a  very  shalloiv  fiu  united 
with  tlie  anal.  * 

The  new  generic  name  well  expresses 
the  peculiar  situation  of  the  spiracles, 
hut  we  question  whether  any  advantage 
is  gained  by  it,  equivalent  to  tl^e  con- 
fusion unavoidably  occasioned  by  a 
change  of  the  ancient  appellation.  A- 
^alnst  tlie  new  trivial  name  we  must 
itrongly  protest.  When  the  species  stood 
alone,  none  was  necessary.  When  a  ge- 
nus has  only  a  single  species,  that  species 
is  sufficiently  designated  by  the  generic 
name,  with  the  peculiar  advantage  of 
conciseness.  In  the  present  case  the 
appellation  cacus  is  descriptive,  but  it 
do6s  not  discriminate,  and  if  h  had  not 
been  already  given,  it  certainly  would 
not  now  be  adopted-  The  same  objec- 
tion may  possibly  lie  against  the  Linnzan 
glulinosaj  but  the  impropriety  has  not  yet 
been  proved. 

The  grotesque  genus  raja,  subdivided 
by  Linnxus  according  to  its  teeth,  as 
they  are  either  sharp  or  blunt,  is  thrown 
by  our  autlior  into  four  sections,  founded 
on  the  general  form  of  the  several  spe- 
cies, as  they  are  either  rhomboid,  slender 
tailed,  rounded,  or  lengthened.  Its 
striking  peculiarities  are  well  described. 

**  This  genus  is  distinguished  by  the  re- 
markable breadth  «ind  thinness  of  the  body, 
tIic  pectoral  fins  appearing  like  a  continuation 
ni*  the  sides  thcnj-elves,  being  covered  with 
the  common  skin;  their  ravs  arc  cartilaj^i- 
noiis,  straijjhi,  and  furnished  %viih  numerous 
swellings,  or  knots  ;  the  teeth  arc  very  nu- 
j:uv-oiis,  small,  and  placed  in  ranges  ovcV  the 
liptj  oi:  edpps  of  the  mouth  ;  the  eyes  arc  fnr- 
;.:!)lied  with  a  nictitaiinr;  memhrane,  or  skin, 
which  can  at  pleasure  he  dmwn  over  them 
]\\c  an  eyelid,  and  at  sorije  distance  above  the 
eyes  are  situated  tlie  nostrils,  each  appearing 
like  a  large  and  somewhat  semilunar  opening, 
edged  uith  a  reticulated  skin,  and  fiirnished 
iiiiernallv  with  a  great  many  laminated  pro- 
cesses, divided  by  a  middle  partition  ;  they 
;jre  guarded  by  an  exterior  valve  :  behind  the 
eyes  arc  also  a  pair  of  holes,  communicating 
\riih  the  moutn  and  gills ;  these  latter,  taken 
together,  present  a  vast  extent  of  surface  : 
the  young  arc  contained  in  oblong  square 
c.psiiles,  with  lengthened  corners,  and  are 
ducharged  at  distant  intervals,  the  young 


animal  gradually  liberating  itself  from  its 
confmement,  and  adhering  for  some  lime  Ijy 
the  umbilical  vessels.  TJie  rays  in  general 
feed  on  the  smaller  kind  of  crabs,  testdcea, 
marine  insects  and  fibhes  ;  they  are  constant 
inhabitants  of  the  sea,  lying  ooncealed  dur^ 
ing  part  of  the  winter  among  the  mud  or 
sand,  from  which  they  occasionally  emerge, 
aud  swim  to  uulimiU'd  distances/' 

In  the  genus  squalus  Dr.  Shaw  has 
not  adopted  the  division  of  the  sawfish, 
the  pristis  of  Liimzus  and  the  ancientSt 
into  four  distinct  species,  as  suggtstecl 
by  Mr.  Latham  ;  and  though  he  men^ 
tions  the  paper  of  that  gentleman  in  the 
Linnxan  TransactionSf  ne  has  taken  no 
notice  of  his  proposal  to  separate  them 
from  the  squali,  and  form  them  into  a, 
distinct  genus,  augmented  hy  the  cirra- 
tus,  a  new  species  from  New  Holland. 
He  thinks,  however,  as  Klein  had  done 
before  him,  that  the  long  snouted  sharks 
are  considerably  allied  to  the  long  bodied 
rays,  and  may  be  said  in  some  decree  to 
connect  the  two  genera.  In  contormitj: 
with  tin's  idea,  they  should  have  been 
placed  immediately  after  raja,  at  the 
nead,  and  not  at  the  end,  of  their  own 
genus.  In  the  account  of  the  Beaumaris 
shark  a  supposed  error  of  Mr.  Pennant 
is  corrected.  "In  the  British  Zoology," 
says  Dr.  Shaw,  "  the  upper  lobe  of  tho 
tail  is  said  to  be  ten,  and  the  lower  thir* 
teen,  inches  long ;  but  it  is  clear  from 
the  plate,  engraved  from  Mr.  l>avies's 
drawing,  that  this  is  an  error."  We 
know  not  how  tbe  calculation  has  been 
made  out,  but  the  error  is  certainly  not 
Mr.  Pennant's,  who  says  clearly  that  the  • 
upper  horn,  or  lobe,  of  the  tail  in  Mr. 
Davies's  specimen  was  one  foot  ten 
inches,  and  the  lower  one  foot  one,  suf- 
ficiently corresponding  with  the  repre- 
sentation in  the  figure. 

The  new  genus  spatolana,  polyodon 
of  Cepede,  is  allied  to  the  sharks,  espe- 
cially  those  of  tlie  sawfish  tribe,  but  is 
decisively  distinguished  from  theni  by 
having  a  single  spiracle  on  each  side  of 
the  neck,  with  a  large  operculum  or 
cover.  The  generic  name  is  taken  from 
its  lonp  spatule^shaped  snout.  'J'hat 
given  It  by  Cepede  would  have  done 
equally  well  for  squalus.  x  It  consists  of 
one  species,  of  which  the  particular 
history,  and  even  the  usual  residence, 
are  unknown. 

Cepede  has  also  a  new  genus,  which 
he  calls  aodon,  containing  three  species, 
two  observed  in  the  Red  6ea  by  Forskal, 
and  the  other  described  by  Brunich.  Qln> 
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many  rtspects  tfiey  resemble  the  sharks, 
;|nd  were  at  first  placed  in  that  genus, 
but  are  incontestably  to  be  separatedfrom 
them  on  account,  as  the  generic  name 
imports,  of  their  having  no  teeth.  They 
teem  to  have  escaped  Dt,  Shaw's  no- 
tice. 

The  new  genus  eepbalui  has  been  in- 
stituted by  Dr.  Shaw,  at  the  expence  of 
the  genera  tetrodon  and  diodon,  for 
those  species  in  which  the  body  terminates 
80  abruptly  as  to  resemble  only  the  head 
of  a  fish.  He  farmed  it  to  aToid  the 
fonfnsion  occasioned  by  a  mistake  of 
Linnxus  concerning  the  true  genus  of 
die  short  sunfish,  his  tetrodon  mola, 
whichy  according  to  liis  own  principles 
<Df  arrangement,  ought  to  hare  been  a 
diodon.  Jt  would  have  been  easy  to 
change  its  place  ;  but  another  species  of 
diodon  has  been  introduced  by  Gmelin, 
with  the  SAWC  trivial  name  ;  *^  so  that 
the  restoring  the  short  sunfish»  even  un* 
der  a  different  title,  would  but  have  in* 
creased  the  confusion."  We  cannot 
fhink  a  difficulty  of  this  kind  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  appointment  of  a  new  ge* 
fius.  But  ia  the  present  case  a  much 
better  might  have  been  alleged.  All 
the  four  species  differ  so  essentially  from 
^iodon  and  tetrodon  in  the  union  of  the 
dorsal,  caudal,  and  smal  fins,  in  the 
truncated  form  of  their  bodies,  and  their 
inability  to  inflate  themselves  at  pleasure, 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  right 
to  constitute  a  separate  genus.  Cepede 
has  suffered  the  short  sunfish  to  reuin 
ks  original  place  in  the  genus  tetrodon, 
^d,  as  usual  with  the  French  naturalists, 
has  attributed  the  diodon  mola  of  Gme- 
lin to  Linnaeus. 

To  the  genus  S3rngnathus  a  very  sin- 
mlar  species  is  added,  of  which  the  fol* 
lowing  4cpount  is  given. 

<*  Foliated  Pipe-fish. 

'*  Svngnathxis  fotiatus.  S.  olwacee-nigricanst 
aibido'punetatii^,  a^ppttitkcihus  foUaceis, 

H  Blackith-olive  pipefish »  with  wliite  specks, 
and  leaf-shaped  appendages. 

•*  A  mostextraofcKnary  qtecies,  far  exceed- 
ing all  the  rest  of  t)ie  genus  \t%  ^e  siu|;ularity 
of  its  appearance,  which  is  stich  as  at  firs^ 
view  recher  to  suggest  the  idea  of  some  pro? 
ductioQ  of  foncy  than  of  any  real  exlsteuce. 
In  its  general  shape  it  is  greatly  allied  to  the 
sea-horse  ptpe-hsh,  but  is  considerably 
{oDffcr  in  proportion,  or  of  a  n)ore  slender 
habit :  its  ercatcst  particularity  however  con- 
skis  in  the  large  leaf-shaped  appcndaj:es,  with 
which  the  bock,  tatlj  and  iibdomcQ  are  fur- 


nished ;  these  tppenclages  are  situated  on 
very  strong,  rough,  square  »|Mnes  or  prcM:«ssrt, 
and,  were  it  not  for  the  perfect  re^larity  of 
their  respective  proportions,  m\fgki  be  mis- 
taken for  the  leaves  of  some  kind  of  fecu^ 
adhering  to  the  spines.  The  coioar  of  the 
whole  animal  is  a  dasky  or  Maekish  oltTe, 
(perhaps  greener  in  the  bring  subject),  thiek* 
ly  sprinkled  on  all  parts,  except  on  the  appeit* 
da|^,  with  small  round  whitish  specks,  and 
accompanied  by  a  kind  of  metallic  gfoss  on 
the  abdomen :  the  fins  are  soA,  tetioer,  ami 
transparent.  This  curious  species  is  a  natire 
of  tnc  Indian  seas.  The  specimen  from 
which  the  description  was  arawn,  «nd  of 
which  a  representation  is  given  in  the  work. 
was  tiken  on  the  coast  of  New  Holland. 
Nothing  particular  is  known  lelative  to  its 
habits,  or  natural  history,*' 

Most  of  the  other  genera  are  consider* 
ably  enlarged  by  the  accession  of  new 
species  from  Bloch,  Cepedt,  and  others, 
which  are  described  in  our  author's  usual 
perspicuous  and  elegant  manner :  hot 
they  do  not  afford  matter  for  animadver* 
sion,  and  it  would  be  nsdess  to  give  a 
mere  catalogiic  of  their  names*  We 
therefore  take  leave  of  Dr.  Shaw  for  the 
present  ]rear,  sincerely  wishing  him  heahh 
and  spirits  to  go  through  the  retpainder 
of  the  work.  We  observe  with  pleaune 
that  as  he  proceedst  he  not  odIt  feels 
more  the  strength  of  his  own  powers, 
but  has  almost  entirely  avoided  mt  little 
inaccuracies  of  style  which  we  occasion- 
ally remarked  in  the  former  Toliunes. 
But  we  are  fearful  that  his  general  read- 
ers will  think  this  part  of  it  contains 
more  of  science  than  of  entertaiament. 
This  was  in  a  great  degree  nns^votdahle 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject.  Ichthy- 
ology, in  most  cases,  admits  only  of  <iry 
description  :  for  nothing  more  is  known. 
We  wait  with  impatience  for  the  time 
when  we  shall  have  the  mti^cation  to 
accompany  him  into  the  fertile  field  ^ 
entomology,  where  wonders  abound  on 
every  side,  which  cannot  fail  to  fix  the 
attention  of  the  curious,  which  will  li* 
berally  repay  the  labours  of  the  most  di* 
ligent  inquirer,  and  which  can  never  be 
exliausted  by  the  unwearied  Researches 
of  the  most  skilful  naturaUs(.  Hie  ani- 
malsf  indeed,  are  roini|te»  and  cannot 
always  be  accurately  deicrihed  or  seen 
without  the  aid  of  magnifykig  powers  i 
but  many  of  them  are  compltcelf  isithin 
our  reach,  and  give  us  a  fitdl  opyDftunitj 
of  observing  their  genmi)  eeoiioiBy«  and 
of  tracing  tlieir  progx^^  ^ilKOiM  the 
various  stages  of  thetr  Wt^ 
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A»T.  n.    JTutory  of  British  Btnh,   'T'he  Figures  engraved  om  Woody  lyT,  Betvick. 

la  Two  Voiiiracs.    8vo. 


THE  publication  of  the  general  histo- 
ry of  quadrnpeds  in  the  year  1790,  with 
figures  engraved  on  wood  by  Mr.  Bewick, 
forms  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
elegant  arts.  This  kind  of  engraving 
was  nearly  coeval  with  that  on  copper ; 
and,  for  some  thnc  after  it  was  invented* 
was  practised  by  several  of  the  most  emi- 
nent painters  as  an  easy  and  expeditiotjs 
method  of  multiplying  copies  of  their 
works.  Most  of  tlie  earlier  writers' of 
natural  history  also  employed  similar 
fin^iires  of  plants  and  animals.  Some  of 
tijese  did  honour  to  the  artist :  but  the 
greatest  part  of  them  were  rude  and  in- 
expressive, and  could  boast  of  no  kind  of 
merit.  The  superior  beauty  and  splen- 
dour of  copper -plate  engravings  gradu- 
ally obtained  a  decided  preference,  and, 
daring  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  wooden  cuts 
were  of  little  use  but  to  embellish  half- 
p<mny  ballads  and  school-books  for  little 
children. 

It  was  reserved  for  .Mr.  Bewick  to  re- 
vive and  restore  to  its  original  dignity,  a 
nearly  forgotten  art.     Educated  for  the 
profession  of  an  engraver,  but  endowed 
with  a  painter's  eye,  he  could  not  confine 
his  attention  to  the  mechanical  opera- 
tions of  his  regular  business ;  and  though 
placed  by  the  accident  of  birtli  in  a  pro- 
vincial town,  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  capital  and   from  extensive  patro- 
nage, his  native  genius  burst  through 
<vcry  impediment  and  pointed  out  to 
him  the  way  to  celebrity  and  honour. 
His  particular  turn  of  mind  led  him  to 
observe  and  to  delineate  the  form  and 
manners  of  the  animal  creation ;  and  he 
«oon  found  that  the  yielding  consistence 
of  wood  is  better  fitted  to  express  the 
^ase,  freedom,  and  spirit  which  ought  to 
characterize  portraits  of  an  nnated  beings 
than  the  stubborn  surface  of  a  metaluc 
substance.     He  accordingly   engraved 
wooden  blocks  of  all  the  domestic  and 
most  of  die  wild  British  quadrupeds, 
and  nej^lected  no  opportunity  of  drawing 
such  foreign  animals  as  were  exhibited 
tn  tlie  itinerant  collections  which  visited 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.     These   univer- 
sally sAew  the  hand  of  a  master.  There 
IS  in  them  a  boldness  of  design,  a  cor- 
rectness of  outline,    an    exactness   of 
attitude,  and  a    discrimination    of  ge- 
neral   clioractCTi     conveying     at     the 


first  glance  a  just  and  lively  idea  of  each 
different  animal,  to  which  nothing  in 
modem  times  has  ever  aspired,  and 
which  the  most  eminent  old  artists  have 
not  surpassed.  But  Mr.  Bewick's  meria 
as  an  artist  extend  far  beyond  the  simple 
delineation  of  the  animal.  The  land- 
scapes which  he  sometimes  introduces 
as  a  back  ground  and  relief  to  his  princi- 
pal figures,  as  well  as  the  c;reater  part 
of  his  numerous  vignettes,  have  a  simi- 
lar excellence  ;  and.tiiough  the  parta  of 
which  they  consist  are  extremely  mi- 
nute, there  is  in  them  a  truth  and  na- 
ture which  admits  of  the  strictest  exami« 
nation,  »nd  will  be  admired  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  more  attentively  observ- 
ed and  better  understood.  Many  of 
them  are  adapted  to  the  work,  and  ex- 
hibit several  of  our  domestic  animals  ia 
vaiinus  situations  and  modes  of  action. 

Mr.  Bewick  had  no  just  reason  to  be 
apprehensive  for  his  reputation  as  an  ar« 
tist ;  but  he  distrusted  his  talents  as  a 
writer.  He  therefore  applied  to  a  friend* 
brought  up  like  him&df  to  one  of  tlie 
more  elegant  manual  arts,  and  possessing 
a  taste  congenial  with  his  own.    Tht 
descriptions  which  it  was  desirable,  if  not 
absolutely  necessary,  should  accompany 
the    figures,*  were  drawn   up    by   Mr. 
Beilby,  chiefly  from  the  works  of  Duffoa 
and  Pennant,  but  with  tlie  addition  of  so 
mnch  original  matter  as  clearly  demon- 
strates, that  the  author  has  been  accus* 
tomed  to  survey  the  objects  around  him 
with  the  ardour  and  penetration  of  a  real 
naturalist.    Urged  to  the  study  of  na- 
ture by  the  impulse  of  native  genius,  he 
has  readily  seized  those  prominent  fea- 
tures which  group  the  distinct  species 
of  quadrupeds  into  large  families,  with- 
out tying  himself  down  to  any  of  the 
methods  prescribed  by  systematic  writ- 
ers ;  and  has  produced,  beyond  all  cdm- 
pariion,  the  best  book  which  has  hitherto 
been  nublished  in  the  Knglisli  language 
for  the  use  of  young  persons  ot  both 
sexes  in  an  early  period  oftheir  education. 
The  work,  when  completed,  was  pub- 
lished at  the  joint  risk  of  the  engraver, 
the  writer  and  the  printer.  Audits  success 
was  such   as  from  its  various    merits 
might  well  be  expected.    A  second  edi- 
tion with  improvements  soon  appeared, 
and  a  third  was  afterwards  demanded. 
The  authors,  having  thuwibunditfU  ifa- 
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son  to  be  satisfied  with  tlie  fruits  of  their 
labours^  were  encouraged  to  proceed  to 
another  undertaking.  In  17^7  the  first 
Tolume  of  the  work  more  directly  before 
us  was  published.    The  former  was  a 

feneral  history  comprehending  all  the 
nown  quadrupeds  in  every  part  of  the 
world  :  but  as  Bewick's  talents  are  best 
displayed  when  they  are  employed  on 
living  subjects,  he  judiciously  confined 
himself  to  British  birds,  and  as  far  as 
living  ones  are  actually  before  him,  his 
figutes  have  all  the  spirit  and  character- 
istic  expression  which  distinguish  his 
former  performances.  7'his  publication 
is  also  a  partnership  production.  "  While 
one  of  the  editors  was  engaged  in  pre- 
paring the  engravings,  the  compilation 
of  the  descriptions  was  undertaken  by  the 
other,  subject,  however,  to  the  correc- 
tions of  his  friend,  whose  habits  had  led 
him  to  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  tliis  branch  of  natural  history." 
llie  langu age  ^  and  general  composi tion 
are,  therefore,  avowedly  Mr.  Beljby's, 
and  he  modestly  deprecates  the  **  seve- 
rity of  criticism  on  the  production  of 
hours  which  could  be  spared  from  a  la* 
bbrious  employment."  But  such  2,  plea 
is  by  no  means  necessary.  The  general 
history  of  quadrupeds  did  him  credit ; 
and  the  history  of  British  birds  is  in  our 
opinion  a  much  better  composition.  It 
has  also  more  of  a  scientific  form,  and 
is  drawn  up  with  a  stricter  regard  to  the 
arrangement  of  other  writers.  In  the 
interval  that  had  passed  since  the  first 
publication  it  is  probable  that  both  the 
editors  had  applied  more  seriously  to  the 
study  of  natural  history  as  a  regular  sci- 
ence ;  and  in  paiticular  had  profited  by 
the  masterly  works  of  Pennant  and  La- 
tham. But  the/  have  too  much  genius 
to  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  in  tram- 
mels, and  not  to  follow  the  direction  of 
their  own  judgment  With  respect  to  na- 
tural affinities. 

The  first  volume  contains  the  great 
division  of  land  birds.  In  conformity 
with  Linn5cus,^and  in  opposition  to  Pen- 
nant, the  shrikes,  on  account.of  their  na- 
tural propensities  and  modes  of  life,  are 
placed  in  the  rear  of  those  birds  which 
subsist  by  rapine  and  plunder;  though 
in  the  opinion  of  our  authors  "  they  bear 
no  small  resemblance  to  the  harmless 
and  inoflfensive  tribes  of  the  passerine 
kind." 

The  pies  of  Linnxus  constitute  a  very 
irregular  tribe,  widely  differing  from 
each  otlier  in  every  respect  except  the 


structure  of  their  bill ;  and  eren  in  tbat 
the  correspondence  is  founded  on  a  ch> 
meter  which  has  little  or  no  influence  on 
the  general  habits  of  the  animals.  We 
have,  therefore,  long  wished  to  see  it 
skilfully  divided  into  two,  so  as  to  sepa- 
rate the  parrot  and  the  raven,.from  the 
bee*eater  and  humming  bird ,  vcd  todraw 
a  well  marked  line  between  those  genera 
in  each  section,  which  most  neady  ap- 
proximate to  each  other.  As  the  hetero- 
geneous nature  of  the  birds  in  this  order 
IS  less  remarkable  in  the  British  than 
in  some  of  the  foreign  species*  nothing 
has  been  taken  from  it  but  the  kingfisher, 
which,  *^  as  it  livjss  entirely  on  fish,  and 
is  constantly  found  on  the  margin  of 
still  waters,  may  with  greater  propriety 
be  denominated  a  water  bird  than  many 
which  come  under  that  description." 
But  in  return  an  addition  is  made  of  the 
chatterer,  the  stare,  the  thrush,  and  the 
other  British  species  of  tardus,  as  more 
nearly  allied  to  it  than  the  birds  of  the 
passerine  order.  On  what  consideratioa 
this  opinion  is  founded,  unless  it  be  their 
superior  size,  we  cannot  determine  :  but 
even  if  we  set  aside  the  configuration  of 
thei|r  bills,  most  of  them  appear  to  stand, 
with  at  least  as  much .  propriety,  where 
modem  naturalists  have  usually  placed 
them,  at  the  head  of  the  singing  birds. 
The  water  ouzel,  tumus  cinciuS  of  Ua- 
nxus,  is  removed  to  the  water  birds. 

Our  authors  consider  the  snow  fiake, 
emberiza  nivalis  of  Linnxus,  and  the 
tawny  bunting^,  montana  of  Albin,  as 
the  same  bird  iii  its  winter  and  summer 
dress,  and  suppose  that  the  motrntain 
brambling  of  Pennant,  the  lesser  moun- 
tain finch  or  brambling  of  Willoughbr, 
is  also  the  same  bird,  in  a  somewhat  dit- 
fer^nt  dress.  Linnxus  in  the  Fauna 
Suecica  had  made  the  second  a  variety  of 
the  first,  with  some  hesitation  wh^dier  it 
may  not  be  a  distinct  species,  acknow* 
ledging  however  that  Leche  liad  deterf 
mined  them  to  be  the  same ;  and  to  this 
decision  he  appears  afterward  to  have 
fully  acceded,  for  in  the  12th  edition  of 
the  Sy St.  Nat.  the  variety  is  omitted, Mr. 
Pennant  in  his  British  Zoology,  vol.  I. 
no.  121,  122,  has  separated  th«n  widi- 
out  assigning  a  reason,  or  noticing  the 
different  opmion  of  Lixmseos*  and  has 
added  the  lesser  mountain  iinch  of  Wil- 
loughby  as  a  third  distinct  species*  Mr. 
Latham  has  adopted  the  same  opinion, 
and  has  added  the  ifollowing  note: 
**  Linnseus  has  comprized  the  vboii 
of  the  foregoing  (the  snow  bnntingy  tl^ 
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t*iwny  banting,  and  the  mnuntam  bunt- 
ing) under  one  specicsj  our  first  niention- 
ed,  supposing  all  the  others  either  in  the 
summer  dress,  or  in  their  approaches  to- 
wards it.     Mr.  Pennant  is  of  a  diiferent 
opinion,  from  hit  own  ohs^j-^&atiotts  ;  and 
we  have    not   hesitated  a  moment  to 
depend  on  su  good,  authority."      Owr 
<?rr?at  ornithologist  could  not  have  bad 
\iio   British  Zoology   before  him  wheo 
.t!)is  remark  was  made*  and  miist  have 
h.i  J  a  very  imperfect  recollection  o^  wJiat 
ii  c«  atains  on  the  subject.    The  fact  is, 
tl'iUt  with  respect  to  his  tawny  bunting, 
tli'»  Z  of  the  Fauna  Snccica,  Mr.  Pennant 
rr'aus  nothing  on  his  own  authority,  but 
t'.ie  weighs  and  the  measure,  and  the 
colours.    The  weight  of  the  tawny  bunt- 
ivt'^  ani  the  snow  flake  do  not,  according 
to  his  own   account,  materially  differ : 
tlie  measure  of  the  snow  flake  is  not 
mentioned ;    no  comparison,  therefore, 
cm  be  made ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
diiFerencc  of  colour,  which  is  allowed  oa 
h'.tii  sides,   cannot  decide  the  matter  in 
<lispute.     With  tlie  breeding  places  and 
history  Mr.  Pennant  confesses  himself  un* 
acquainted.      Of  the    lesser  mountain 
finch  he  knew  less.     •«  We  are  obliged,*' 
be  says,  "toborrowthe  following  descrip- 
tion from  the  account  of  Mr.  Johnson 
tninsraitted  to  Mr.  Ray,  having  never 
seen  the  bird.  **    Unfortunately  for  Mc 
Latham's  ready    dependence    on  such 
good  authority!    Mr.  Pennant  himself 
soon  after  yielded  to  superior  authority, 
and  retracted  his  former  opinion.    In 
his  Arctic  Zoology,  vol.  II.  p.  4-2.  having 
ei  ven  a  description  of  the  emberiza  niva- 
liscntirely  corresponding  in  sense,  though 
notin  words,  with  that  which  is  attributed 
to  his  tawny  bunting  in  the  British  Zoo- 
logy,  he  adds:  "  iTiese  birds  have  a 
«unimer  and  a  winter  dress.      Against 
the  rigorous  season  they  become  white 
on  their  head, neck,  and  whole  under  side: 
great  part  of  tl»eir  wings  and  the  rump 
sissumcsthe  same  colour:  the  back,  and 
TTiiddle  feathers  of  tlie  tail  are   black. 
But  Linnaeus,  who  was  very  well  ac- 
quainted  with    this    species,  ^ays,  that 
•  they  vary  according  to  age  and  season.* 
Mr.  Graham  sent  to  the  Royal  Society 
two  specimens,  one  in  its  summer  fea- 
thers, which  exactly  answered  to  cor 
tawny  bunting,  no.  121 ;  the  otlier,  to 
our  snow  bunting,  no.  122,  in  the  win- 
ter feathers.    On  this  evidence,  I  be^ 
the  readers  of  the  British  isles  to  consi- 
der the  abovci  as  one  and  the  same  spe- 
cies." 


After  this  detail,  our  readers,  we  doubt 
not,  will  agree  with  Mr.  Beilby  and  Mr. 
Bewick  in  reducing  the  three  species  of 
^Ir,  Pennant  and  Mr.  Latham  to  one.  In 
making  «hese    dbservaiions  we  by  no 
means  intend  to  .detract  from  the  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Laiham  as  a  naturalist* 
His  merits  are  too  well  known  for  us  to 
quesum^  tlxcir  reality,  and  are  far  above 
our -praise.    Many  an  oversight  like  the 
present  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
the  best  authors.    •  We  only    mean  to 
point  out  the  fact,  and  thereby  contri- 
bute our  mite  towards  the  advancement 
of  natural  science.     If  our  author's  opi- 
nion stood  in  need  of  further  support,  it 
might  be  added,  that  Vieilloi  in  Nouvean 
Dictionnaire  has  no  doubt  of  the  three 
beingonlyonespecies.Par6ofMr.Beilby*s 
account  of  the  tawny  bunting  is  worth 
transcribingoU  account  of  the  sensibleand 
valuable  observation  at  it5  close.     "  We 
are  perfectly  of  opinion  with  Mr.  Pen- 
nant (see  Arctic  Zoology),  that  this  and 
die  iormer  are  .the  same  bird  m  their 
summer  and  winter  dress*    It  is  certain 
that  no  birds  of  the  same  species  differ 
from  each  other  more  than  they:  amongst 
multitudes,    that  are*  frequently  ti^enf 
scarcely  two  being  alike.     In  the  winter 
of  1778-9  they  came  in  such  multitudes 
into  Birsa,  one  of  the  Orkney  Isles,  as  to 
cover  the  whole  barony  ;  yet  of  all  the 
numbers,  it  coulj  hardly  be  discovered 
that  any  two  nf  them  agreed  perfectly 
in  colours.  It  is  probable  that  the  moun- 
t;un  bunting  or  lesser  mountain  finch  of 
Pennant  and  Latham  is  the  same  bird 
in  a  somewhat  difl'erent   dress;  it  has 
sometimes  been  found  in  the  more  south- 
em  parts  of  England,  where  the  little 
stranger  would  be  noticed,  and  without 
duly  attending  to  its  distinguishing  cha^ 
racters,  has  been  considered  as  forming  a 
distinct  kind,  and  adding  one  more  to 
the  numerous  varieties  of  the  feathered 
tribes.      We  have  frequently  had  occa- 
sion to  observe  how  difficult  it  is  to  avoid 
iiiUing    imo    errors   of    this  sort;   the 
changes  which  frequently  take  place  in 
tlie  same  bird,  at  different  periods  of  its 
age,  as  well  as   from  change  of  food, 
cHmate,  or  the  like,  are  so  considerable, 
as  often  to  pu/zle,  and  sometimes  to  mis* 
lead,  the  most  experienced  ornithologist ; 
much  caution  is  therefore  necessary  to 
guard  against   these  deceitful   appear- 
ances ;  lest  by  multiplying  the  species 
beyond    the  bounds  which   nature  has 
prescribcdi  we  introduce  confusion  into 
our  system ;  and|  instead^  of  satisfying 
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the  attentive  irK|uirer,  v€  shall  6ii*y  be- 
wilder and  pvrplex  bim  in  Im  researches 
into  natnrc." 

Our  authors,  by  affixing  the  Litipx^n, 
specific  n^Mie  iinaria  both  to  tlii^grey  lin- 
net and  the  lesser  redpole,  seem  to  inti» 
mate  that  Linapus  confounded  themtc^ 
geihen  Certain  it  b  tha|  our  common 
grey  linnet  was  either  unknown  to  Lin- 
nseusy  or  that  he  supposed  it  only  ft  v:h-ie« 
ty  of  one  of  the  redpofes.  I'he  lessor  red* 
pole  is  indisputably  his  linaria  ;  but  Ks 
size  will  not  allow  us  to  think  it  possible 
that  he  conld^siippose  it  the  same  as  the 
grey  linnet.  ^  The  lesser  redpole  is  said 
by  Latham  to  be  about  half  the  size  of 
the  greater,  and  that  to  be  rather  smaller 
than  the  common  linnet.  It  is  the 
greater  redpole,  fringilla  cannabina, 
which  some  of  the  French  naturalists 
.  are  inclined  to  tegard  as  the  common 
linnet  in  its  highest  beauty  and  perfec- 
tion; MontbeiUard,  in  particular,  thinks 
it  incredible  that  the  grey  linnctr  if  e^s* 
tmct  species,  shoqU  not«li:tre  becR  no<* 
ticed  eithsr  bf  Gesner,  Olina,  Linnxus, 
vr  fielon,  aH  of  whom  mention  only  the 
redpole.  He  asserts,  moreover,  that  the 
briDiancy  of  coloiir  by  whkh  the  redpole 
is  distinguished  is  most  conspicuous  ^at 
the  time  of  pairing,  and  is  greatly  dimi- 
Dished  or  totally  lost. by  such  bifds  as  are 
brought  op  by  hand,  and  pass  tlieir  lives 
in  a  state  of  captivity :.  that  it  is  not  pos^ 
sessed  by  females,  nor  by  the  males  when 
young,  or  at  any  pcrrotl  of  their  lives  far- 
ing the  season  of  moulting;  that  grey 
linnets,  as  is  well  known,  are  seldom 
taken  in  summer,  and  that,  when  thus 
taken,  they  arc  either  females  or  young 
birds ;  and  finally  that  no  redpolls  are 
seen  in  their  gay  livery  from  the  time  of 
moulting  to  the  ensuing  May.  From 
all  these  facts,  which  he  says  are  sane* 
tioned  by  the  authority  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced dealers  in  birds,  he  concludes, 
that  the  grey  linnet,  existing  as  a  distinct 
race  from  one  generation  to  another^  is 
entirely  the  produce  of  htunan  interfe- 
rence, and  the  effect  of  an  unnatural  do- 
mesticated state.  Brisson,  Latham,  and 
others,  on  the  contrary,  maintain  that 
they  are  two  distinct  species,  which, 
chough  in  some  respects  resembling  e^h 
other,  have  sufficiently  distinguishing 
characters  in  their  size,  the  colour  of 
their  ^gg^  the  situation  of  their  nests  and 
the  different  tinu  of  their  plumage,  espe- 
cially in  the  blood-coloui4d  spot  on  the 
forehead,  which  is  ssud  to  be  peculiar 
to  the  rcdpole*^ 


la  »{ree«ietit  with  Pennant  and  I*a- 
tham  the  proper  wagtails  are  separated 
from  the  warblers,  tme  remaining  Liu«» 
nzan  species  of  motacilla,  now  known 
Qttfkr  the  generic  designation,  sylria  ; 
a  name  giwn  by  Linn«us  to  the  white- 
throat  one  ftf  the  spectes. 

The  late  Mr.  White  of  Mbcrne,  is,  we 
believe,  the  Rrst  whb  mentions  three  dis- 
tinct specie*  of  willow  wrens,  motacilla 
trofchilur  of  Linnxus*  Mr.  Markwick, 
in  his  notes  on  the  posthumous  works  of 
that  author,  remarks  that  notwithstand- 
ing his  utmost  endeavours,  he  could 
never  make  out  these  three  species.  Mr. 
Bewick  appears  to  have  been  more  fortti- 
nate  ;  for  he  assures  us  that  he  has  pro- 
cured Specimens  of  each  kind,  takes  ^ 
Mf  same  season  tf  the  year ;  and  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  noticing  the  difference  of 
their  song.  He  has  given  descriptions 
of  all  the  three,  but  has  figured  only 
.  the  common  willow  wren. 

To  the  gallinaceous  order  is  annexed, 
jn  the  present  work,  the  land  rail,  com- 
criike,  or  daker-ben«  Fattus  crex  of  Lio* 
tiflraSfAS'difering  iSl  all  its  habits  from 
the  water  fowl,  and  being  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  authors,  neaiest  aUied  to  the 
quail.  For  the  same  reason  there  is  al- 
so subjoined,  under  the'EnglMi  {Generic 
name,  plowrs,  an  assembuige  of  birds 
ta4cen  likewise  from  the  grall«  or  wa- 
ders,  and  containing  the  pewit,  tringa 
(not  feingella,  as  mtsprinted)  vanellus ; 
the  my  plover,  tringn  squataiola  ;  the 
^loen  plover,  ehafadms'plavfalie ;  the 
dottrel)  charadrias  morinmusy  sod  the 
ring  plover  of  sea  krk,  Aarodrias  hia- 
ticula.  ^  The  long  kgge^  plover,  cbara- 
drlas  himantopus ;  and  the  sanderliag, 
chara^rias  calidvis,  axe  left  with  the  wa- 
ter'fewL 

A  separation  of  interests  having  taken 
place  between  the  editors  soon  siner  the 
publication  of  the  first  volume,  the  com- 
pilation of  the  second,  and  completion  of 
the  work,  devolved  upon  Mn  Bewick 
alone.  This  circumstance,  idded  to  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  specbnens  of  some 
species,  has  occasioned  the  long"  delay 
for  which  he  apologistes  to^tfae  ^imJttsers 
oftiie  former  part.  Weiaresonytdleam 
from  prTvate  mfonrmtron  that  an  rfKftfice 
80  honourable  to  the  parttes,  and$i:»tene- 
ficial  to  the  public,'  was  distoIt^-JSpim 
not  the  most  firiendly  tetms.  ttr.  B^mrt;, 
we  understand,  has  ptfrchasiBd"lJbw  Beil- 
"by's  interest  in  the  atMicera,  iMSrdAtiliKb 
a  disagreement  with  llie  otMcf  |MSktDer 
or  his  executors)  the /^^ 'voIami^4it^ 
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for  some  time  been  out  of  print»  and  is 
not  likely  to  be  republished.  We  cannot 
but  consider  this  as  a  public  loss.  Mr, 
Bewick  has  struck  off  an  edition  of  the 
figures  witliout  the  letter-press  ;  but 
such  an  Impression,  though  it  may  gra- 
tify the  curious,  cannot  be  used  as  a  sub* 
stitute  for  the  original  work  in  those 
places  where  we  are*  most  solicitous  to 
have  it  introduced,  and  where  it  would 
be  sure  of  a  constant,  regular  sale,  the 
numerous  superior  seminaries  in  which 
youth  now  begin  to  be  taught  the  know* 
ledge  of  thihgs  as  well  as  of  words,  and 
in  which  they  are  furnished  with  mental 
resources  and  amusements  which  will  ne« 
ver  fail  tbem,  whether  they  are  destined 
to  a  liie  of  business  or  leisure,  and  are 
to  take  their  place  in  the  lugher  or 
middle  ranks  ot  society.  As  Mr.  Bewick 
has  republished  the  figures,  his  right  in 
them  must  remain  entire :  if,  tlicrefore, 
he  cannot  come  to  a  settlement  with  those 
who  retain  a  property  in  the  former  vo- 
lume, we  trust  that  lie  will  be  induced  to 
compose  it  anew,  or  in  other  words  to 
make  a  compilation  differing  in  form  and 
language  from  the  firsL  That  he  is  equal 
to  the  task  the  second  Tolnme  is  a  suffi- 
cient proof,  which  is  altogether  a  respec- 
table composition,  and  with  tlie  correc- 
tions acknowledged  to  be  received  from 
the  hand  of  a  learned  friend,  is  ccr*^ 
tainly  In  regard  to  its. style  more  ac- 
curater  and  elegant  than  some  works  in 
aatunJ  history  that  h:ive  come  before 
tis,  from  persons  who  have  hnd  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  Kberal  and  cbssical  educa- 
tion* The  introduction  to  tliis  volume 
is  pecttliariy  excellent,  and,  if  we  mistake 
not,  is  indebted  to  more  than  the  cor* 
yccUn^  p«n  oif  the  reverend  Mr.  Cotes. 
,We  have  seldom  met  with  a  passage 
which  pleased  us  so  well  as  the  follow- 
tng,  whether  we  regard  the  matter  or  the 
manner : 

"  The  ornithologist,  who  does  not  con* 
trnt  himself  with  bare  names  and  appear- 
ancf  s,  in  examiatng  the  economy  of  tlur  va- 
fiotts  kinds  of  birds,  and  the  siruciurc  oftheir 
aeveraJ  part%,  will  find-  ample  room  for  the 
exerciie  of  his  labours  in  the  most,  minute  iiv- 
vofttigaiioa*;  and  although  he  can  scarcely 
overlook  the  slow,  andaimoi^t  imperceptible 
dcjjsre^,  by  which  natuEC  has  removed  one 
claMvOf -beiuga  Irom  another,  yet  in  hi^  at> 
4c«ipts  to  trace  the  relationship,  or  affinity, 
4vhioh  one  btart  to  another,  he  will,  with 
tiis  utaiott  cart»  find  luraself  at  a  loss  to  as- 
fx^mti  that  precise  link  in  the  chain,  where 
Abe  doubifuf  crossing  line  .is  drawn,  and  by 
.wliich'thfi'vanottsgQacra  and  spocies  are  to 


be  separated.  But,  however,  after  he  shall 
huvc  examined  a  few  gradaiions,  upwards  or 
downwards,  he  will  more  readily  discover  the 
modes  of  life  whidi  the  several  kinds  are  destiu* 
ed  to  pursue ;  and  their  ability  to  perform  the 
various  evolutions  necessary  for  the  procur- 
ing xYmx  food  in  that  exactitude  to  which  tlie 
Author  of  nature  iiaih  formed  them;  In 
some  of  those  which  run  on  the  sur&eeof 
the*  soft  mud,  and  can  occasionally  take  the 
water,  the  indications  of  tlieir  ability  for 
swimming  arc  furnished  vcrvsparindy  :  these 
indications  fir^t  appear  In  the  breadtli  of  the 
undcr.sidfs  of  the  toes,  with  ihe  two  outer 
toes  joined  by  a  small  web.  Tlie  seallopcd 
membranes  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  toes 
form  the  next  advance  :  some  are  webbcJ 
to  the  nails,  with  deep  indentations  in  the 
middle,  between  each  toe  3  otlicrs  have  onlv 
3  toes,  all  placed  forwards,  awd  fuUv  tmii^i 
by  wel)bcd  membrdiws  :  some  hove  t1»e  a<ldi- 
tiou  of  back  toes,  either  plain,  or  with  Wehhed 
appendages  to  each  ;  and  others  again  have 
the  four  lues  fully  webbed  or  togclljcr.  The 
thighs,  in  the  roost  expert  dhers, are  placed 
very  far  back ;  their  icM  are  almost  as  flat 
and  thin  as  a  knife ;  and  they  are  enabled  t# 
fold  up  their  toes  so  closelv,  that  the  least 
possible  resistance  is  jmde  while  they  sire 
drawing  them  forwards  to  repeat  their  strokes 
in  the  water.  Many  of  these  divers  are  pro- 
vided internally  with  a  receptacle,  sea ttd  about 
the  windpipe,  fora  stock  of  air,  which  senes 
the  purj)Ose  of  respiration,  whilst  they  re- 
main under  water :  and  the  whole  of  the 
trilieof  swimmers  have  their  fctithers  bc<lded 
upon  a  soft,  dose,  warm  down  ;  and  are  fur- 
nished with  a  natural  dil,  supplied  from  a 
^nd  in  the  rump.  This  oil  thc^y  press  out 
with  their  bills  from  a  kind  of  nipple." and 
with  it  preen  and  dress  tlicir  plumage,  which 
\s  thereby  rendered  impeiietmhle  to  the  wa- 
ter, and  m  a  great  degree,  to  the  most  extreme 
cold." 

At  the  head  of  the  water  birds  stand 
die  two  British  species  of  charadrias, 
which  had  not  been  placed  with  their 
Linnaan  congeners,  as  the  termination  of 
the  land  birds,  at  the  end  of  rhe  first  vo- 
lume. We  are  almost  incliited  to  think 
that  Mr.  Bewick's  sentiments  have  since 
wavered  on  the  subject,  for  he  now  says 
of  the  sanderling,  charadrias  caladris: 
"  it  wants  the  hinder  toe,  and  has  in  other 
respects  the  look  of  the  plover  and  dot- 
trel to  which  family  ft  belongs.'*  But  if 
it  be  of  the  same  family,  it  stirely  should 
have  remained  united  with  them.  Thia 
circumsunce,  however,  appears  to  have 
occasioned  the  removal  of  it  knd  the 
long-legged  plover  from  the  particular 
situsltion  in  the  series  of  tlr^iter  birds  as- 
aigned  by  Linnfleus  to  the'  genus  scolo- 
par,  that  they  and  thci rformer  congeners 
may  be  next  door  neighbours,  though  no 
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longer  permitted  to  reside  in- the  same 
house.  The  remaining  rails,  theporzana 
and  the  aquaticus.  the  latter  of  v'hich  in 
conformity  with  Pennant  and  Latham 
is  considered  as  distinct  in  generic  cha- 
racter from  the  termor,  are  also  brought 
forward,  probably  on  die  same  account: 
but  tlie  common  gallinulc,  falica  chlo^ 
Topus  of  Linnarus,  is  somewhat  unnatu- 
rally left  behind.  The  water  ouzel  and 
king6shery  removed  from  the  land  birds, 
succeed.  Of  the  nest  of  the  latter  the 
following  curious  relation  is  given. 

"  The  author  was  favoured  with  a 
Stufied  specimen  of  this  bird,  toj^ether 
with  its  nest  and  six  egfirs,  by  G.  W. 
Wentworth,  of  WoUey-hall,  near  Wake- 
field,  Esq.  In  the  compactness  of  its 
form,  the  nest  resembled  that  of  the 
chaflfinch  :  it  was  made  entirely  of  small 
fish  bones,  cemented  together  with  a 
brown  glutinous  substance."  Of  the 
trath  of  this  account  there  can  be  no 
doubt;  and  it  completely  verifies  the  de-- 
scription  of  Aristotle,  which  has  gene- 
rally been  represented  as  fabulous.  Mr. 
Pennant  remarks,  that  every  one  who  has 
seen  the  nest  of  the  kingfisher  must  have 
observed  it  strewed  with  the  bones  and 
scales  offish ;  but  no  modem  writer  that 
we  know  of,  has  said  that  the  nest  itself 
is  composed  of  fish  bones  cemented  (o-' 
mented  with  a  glutinous  substance,  a 
circumstance  which  in  some  decree  assi- 
milates it  to  the  celebrated  edible  nest 
of  the  Chinese  hirundo  esculenla.— 
Whence  this  gluten  is  derived  is  an  en- 
quiry worthy  the  attention  of  the  natu- 
ralist* 

Our  author  not  only  agrees  with  Pen- 
nant and  Latham  in  separating  the  cur- 
lews from  the  snipes,  but  is  also  inclined 
to  make  a  distinct  genus  of  the  godwits. 
Mr.  Pennant  tells  us  that  the  flesh  of  the 
common  curlew,  scolopaz  arqnata,  is 
very  rank  and  fishy,  notwithstanding  an 
old  English  proverb  in  its  favour.  Mr. 
Bewick  supports  the  credit  of  the  pro- 
verb, and  shews,  that,  like  most  others, 
it  has  a  foimdation  in  truth. 

•'  The  curlew  'u  met  with  bv  travellers  in 
most  purts  of  Europe,  from  Icclahd  to  the 
Mediterranean  islincjs.  In  Britain  their  sum- 
mer residence  isuppu  the'larep,  heathy,  boggy 
moors,  where  they  breed.  Tneir  food  consists 
of  worms,  flics,  and  insects,  which  they  pick 
out  of  the  soft  mossy  ground^  by  the  marshy 

Fools,  which  are  coniHiOQ.in  snch  pbce». 
D  winter  they  dep»¥t  (o  the  sea-side,  whert 
I  hey  are  seen  m  great'numbers,  and  there  live 
upon  the  worms,  marine  insects,  and  otheY 
fishy  substances  which  they  pick  up  otf  the 


beach,  and  among  the  loa«e  rocks  and  poafi 
left  by  the  retiring  tide.  Hie  flesh  of  the 
ciiriew  has  been  characterized  by  some  as 
very  ^ood,  and  of  a  fine  flavour  ;  by  oiliersas 
direcily  the  reverse :  the  truth  is,  that,  while 
they  arc  in  health  and  season,  and  live  on  the 
moors,  scarcely  any  bird  can  excel  them  in 
goodness ;  but  when  they  ha%-e  lived  fome 
time  on  the  «iea-stiore,  ificy  acquire  a  rank 
and  iii»hy  uste.** 

llie  woodcock,  as  in  the  works  of  cur 
other  British  ornithologists,  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  snipes  ;  and  in  the  present 
work,  the  knot,  tringa  canotus,  on  ac- 
count of  its  resemblance  to  the  woodcock, 
brings  up  the  rear.  The  account  of  ilic 
woodcock  is  so  well  drawn  up,  that  >»t 
shall  make  no  apology  for  extracting 
part  of  it>  as  a  valuabk  addition  to  our 
review. 

"  The  woodcock  measures  fourteen  inclici 
in  length,  and  twenty-six  in  breadth,  and^e* 
nerally  weighs  about  twelve  ounces.  The 
sha])e  of  the  head  is  remarkable,  being  rather 
triangular  than  round,  with  the  e^-es  placed 
near  the  top,  and  the  ears^ery  forward,  ocar- 
Iv  on  a  line  with  the  corners  of  the  mouih. 
The  up])er  mandible,  which  measures  abont 
three  inches,  is  furrowed  nearly  its  whole 
length,  and  at  the  tip,  it  projects  beyond,  aod 
hangs  over  the  under  one,  endixxg  in  a  kiod  cf 
knob,  which,  like  those  of  others  of  the  same 
genus,  is  susceptible  of  the  finest  feeling,  and 
calculated  by  that  means,  aided  perhaps  by 
au  acute  smeil,  to  find  tlie  small  worms  m 
the  soft  moist  grounds,  from  wtienceit  ex* 
tracts  tlM:m  wim  iu  sharp  pointed  toogMk 
With  the  bill  It  also  turns  over  and  t^sesrfic 
fallen  leaves,  in  search  of  tiie  insects  which 
shelter  underneath.  The  crown  of  the  htad 
is  ofanaih  colour,  the  nape  and  back  port 
of  its  neck  black,  marked  with  three  bard  of 
rusty  red  :  a  black  line  e3(teuds  from  the  cor- 
ners of  ihe  mouth  to  the  eyes,  tlie  orbits  of 
which  are  pale  bufl'i  the  whole  un^  parr» 
are  yellowish  white,  nmucrously  barrrd 
with  dark  waved  lines.  The  tail  consisu 
of  twelve  feathers,  which,  like  tlie  auilU,  art 
black,  and  indented  across^  with  ledaisb spots 
on  the  edges :  tt^etip  is  asb-coleared  above, 
and  of  a  glossy  white  below.-  The  kgs  are 
short,  feathered  to  the  lsnees>  and,  iu  sAme, 
are  of  a  blueish  cast,  in  otho$>  of  a  salioNt 
flesh  colour.  Tlie  tipper  parts  of  the  dIo- 
mage  are  so  marbled,  sj^ttcd,  bancd,  sticakcd 
and' variegated,  that  to  describe  willieeconcj 
would  be  ditHcuk  and  tedious.  ^Tln^^ourr, 
consisting  of  black,  white,  gfeyv^t^  n&t 
brown,  rufous  and  yellow*  liie  tg  ^i*ip^  '^ 
rows,  crossed  and  broken  at  itiMhfelbliJrIiMi 
and  marks  of  dificrem  shapes,  ftfU^^'^P'! 
jBcems  to  the  eye,  at  a  little  disLj^,^  -V  \ 
together  and  coni\iserf^«liidb"j^|ra*^ 
appear  exactly  like  the  xfitbm^^bi»* 
leaves  of  ferns,  sticks^  sid^ 'ni{^|pM<'*> 
which  form  the  back  gro«iMl'l0l't|§Klli>'']r 
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**  To  describe*  ihe  various  niethoJfi  which 
are  praciised  by  fowlers  \o  catch  thiti  biral 
would  be  tediuus  ;  but  it  may  not  lie  impro- 
per to  notice  those  ujost  conjinonly  iu  use, 
and  n^aiiiMt  whicii  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
equally  ou  its  guard  ajj  against  the  gun.  It  ig 
easily  caught  in  the  rjets,  traps,  and  springs, 
which  are  placed  in  its  accustomed  runs>or 
paths,  as  its  suspicions  are  all  lulled  into  se- 
curity by  the  silonr  e  of  the  night,  and  it  will 
not  fly  or  leap  over  any  obstacles  which  ar« 
placed  in  its  way  while  it  is  in  truest  of  its 
food ;  th(>refore,  'in  those  places,  barriers  and 
avenues  formed  of  sticks,  stones,  &c.  arc  con- 
structed so  as  to  weir  it  into  the  fatal  open- 
ings where  it  is  entrapped  :  in  like  manner, 
a  low  fence  made  of  the  tops  of  broom  stu«k 
into  the  ground,  across  the  wet  furrow  of  a 
field,  or  a  runner  from  a  spring  which  is  not 
frozen,  is  sufficient  to  stay  its  progress,  and  to 
make  it  seek  from  side  to  side  for  an  opening 
through  which  it  might  pass,  and  there  it 
fic'ldom  escapes  the  noose  that  is  set  to  secure 
it. 

"  At  the  rool  of  the  first  quill  in  each  wing 
is  a  small-pointed  narrow  feather,  very  clastic, 
and  much  songht  after  bv  painters,  Ijv  whom 
it  is  used  as  a  pencil.  X  feather  of  a  similar 
kind  is  foundio  the  whole  of  this  tribe,  and 
also  in  every  one  of  the  tringas  and  plovers 
which  the  author  has  examined." 

The  specimen  from  which  our  autlior's 
figure  and  description  of  the  scolopax 
calidriswcre  taken,  differed  so  little  fiorh 
the  chevalier  rayc  of  Planches  Enlumi- 
nces,  the  striated  sandpiper  of  Pennant 
( Arctic  ZoologyJ  and  Latham,  referred 
by  them  to  the  tringa  striata  of  Linna-us, 
that  he  has  no  doubt  of  their  being  the 
same  species ;  and  farther  observes,  that 
•*  ornithologists  differ  much  in  their  de- 
scriptions of  the  redshank,  scolopax  cali- 
dris,  and  probably  have  confounded  it 
with  others  of  the  red-legged  tribe,  whose 
proper  names  are  yet  wanting,  or  in- 
volved in  doubt  and  uncertainty.  La- 
tham, he  continues  in  his  supplement, 
describes  this  bird  as  differing  so  much 
in  its  summer  and  winter  dress,  and  in 
its  height,  as  to  appear  to  be  of  two  dis- 
tinct species.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  several  species  of  the  scolopax  and 
tringa  genera,  which  have  not  yet  been 
taken  into  the  list  of  British  birds,  ap^ 
pear  occasionally  in  Great  Britain ;  and 
that  this  circumstance,  together  with  the 
difference  of  age  and  sex,  has  occasioned 

In  the  winter  of  J797,  the  gamekeeper  of  E.  M.  Plcydcll,  esq.  of  VVhalcombe,  in  Dor- 
setshire, brooght  him  a  woodcock,  which  he  had  caught  in  a  net  set  for  rabbits,  alive  and 


by  which  it  is  sheltered  in  its  moist  and  soli- 
tary retreats.  The  sportsman  only,  by  being 
accustomed  to  it,  is  cnabK-d  to  «liscover  if, 
and  his  leading  murks  are  its  tall  dark  eye,  and 
j^Iosnv  8ilver-whhetip|)ed  tail.  In  plumage  ihe 
female  differs  ver>'  little  from  the  male,  and, 
like  most  other  female  birds,  only  by  being 
less  brilliant  in  her  colours.'* 

•  •  • 

"  Tlic  wootlcock  is  migrdfory,  and  in  dif- 
ferent seasons  is  said  to  inhabit  every  climate : 
it  haves  the  countries   bordering  upon  the 
Baltic  in  the  autumn  and  setting  in  of  winier 
on  its   route  to  this  country.     They  do  not 
come  in  large  flocks,  but  keep  dropping  in 
u]»on   our  shores   singly,  or  sometimes   in 
pairs,  from  the  beginning  of  Octolier  till  De- 
cember.   They  must  have  the  instinctive  pre- 
caution of  landing  only  in  the  night,  or  in 
dark  misty  weather ;  for  they  are  never  seen 
to  arrive,  but  are  fre<]uently  discovered  the 
next  morning  in  anydstch  whicli  affords  shel- 
ter, and  particularly  after  the  exiraordinary 
fatigue  occasioned  by  the  adverse  gnit-s  whicli 
I  hey  often  have  to  encounter  in  dieir  aerial 
voyase.     They  do  not  remain  near  the  shores 
to  take  their  rest  longer  than  a  day,  but  com- 
nionlv  find  themselves  suflicientlv  recruited  in 
that  time  to  proceed  inland,  to  the  very  same 
faaunU  which  they  left  in  the  preceding  sea- 
son.*   In  temperate  weather  they  retire  lo  the 
mossy  moors,  and  hizh  bleak  mountainous 
parts  of  the  country;  but,  as  soon  as  the  frosit 
sets  in,  and  the  snows  begin  to  fall,  thcv  re- 
turn to  lower  and  warmer  situations,  where 
eliev  meet  with  bogg)-  grounds  and  springs, 
and  little  oozing  mossy  rills  which  are  rarely 
frozen,  and  seek  the  shelter  of  close  bushes  of 
holly,  fnrze,  and  braises,  in  the  woody  glens. 
Of  hollow  dells  which  are  covered  wiiTi  un- 
derwood :  there  they  remain  concealed  dur- 
i.ng  the  day,  and  remove  to  different  liaunts 
and  feed  only  in  the  night.     From  the  begin- 
ning of  March  to  the  end  of  that  month,  or 
sometimes  to  the  middle  of  April,  they  all 
keep  drawing  towards  tbe  coasts,  and  avail 
themselves  of  the  tirst  fair  wind  to  return  to 
Owlr  native  woods ;  should  it  happen  to  con- 
tinue long  to  blow  adversely,  they  jr9  therebv 
dclained  ;  and,  as  their  numbers  increase,  thev 
are  more  easily  found  and  destroyed  bv  the 
fnertilcss  sportsmen.** 

♦  •  • 

*'  When  the  woodcock  is  pursued  bv  the 
.sportsman,  its  flight  is  very  rapid,  but  short, 
as  it  drops  behind  tlie  first  suitable  sheltering 
coppice  with  great  suddenness ;  and,  in  order 
to  elude  discovery,  runs  swiftly  pff  in  auest 
of  some  place  wlicre  it  may  nide  itsmf  in 
greater  security. 


^--'o-v.     J  n    r  T  ',  "":*•"  "^  "—  v««,5..k  «ti  u  tici  SCI.  lor  rauuiis,  anvc,  and 

unhurt.     Mr.  Pkydell  scratched  the  date  upon  a  bit  of, thin  brass,  and  bent  it  round  the 
k*a  leg,   and  let  it  fly.     In  December,  the  next  year,  Mr.  Plevdcll  shot  this  bird. 

t'  brats  ncM>ut  its,    \f*a^  m    tlio  vAnr  eirrt^  ^tf^,.fM  «..U^.a  :»   L-.i  i '  a>     .  .      .         . 


woodcock  t   ->o»   .—  -  "/•     -"  *^vvi.«nyw. ,  ui%^  iii:^b  y«ar,  ail,  rievdcn  snot  this  bird, 

with   lh«  bra*s  about  ite  leg,  m  the  vcrv  same  wood  where  it  had  been  first  ciiu'rht  bv  the 
&tmckQfptr.'-riCQMmunicatjfdlysir  John  Trcvel^an,  burl.)  ^    °       \    . 
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jnuch  confusion."  As  a  proof  of  this 
confusion*  he  introduces  a  tringa,  which 
he  calls  erythropus,  or  rcd-lej^ged  sand- 
piper,  which,  as  tt  is  supposed  by  him  to 
be  newy  we  shall  transcribe. 

**  RED-LEGOKl>  SANDrXPBR. 

fTriuga  Krythropua,) 

«*  ITiis  bird  measures,  from  the  lip  of  the 
Leak  to  t lie  end  of  the  tail,  ten  inches  j  the 
bill  is  an  inch  and  three-eighths  long,  black  at 
the  tip,  and  reddish  towards  the  base  $  the 
crouu  of  the  head  is  spotted  with  dark  brdwn, 
.disposed  in  streaks,  and  edged  with  pale 
brown  and  grey  ;  a  darkish  patch  covers  the 
space  iKtween  the  corners  ot  the  nioutli  and 
the  eyes ;  the  chin  is  white ;  the  brow  and 
eheeks  pale  brown,  prettily  freckled  with 
small  dark  spots  ;  the  hinder  part  of  the  neck 
i:>  composed  of  a  mixture  of  puie  brown,  gR*v, 
and  ash,  with  a  few  indistinctdusky  spots ;  the 
fore  part,  and  the  breast  arc  white,  cloaded 
with  a  did)  cintjamon  colour,  and  sparingly 
and irregularivinarkctl  with  black  ipols, reflect- 
ing a  p'*rplc  gloss  ;  the  shoulder  and  scapular 
feathers  are  black,  edced  with  pale  rust  colour, 
and  have  the  ?ame  jilovsy  rcUections  as  those 
on  thebreabt;  the  lertiaU  artf  nearly  of  the 
same  length  as  the  quills,  and  arc  marked  like 
the  first  atmcxed  figure;  the  ridges  of  the 
wingb  are  a  brownish  ash  colour;  thecovrrls, 
back,  and  rump,  arc  nearly  ^he  same,  but  in- 
clining to  olive,  and  the  niiddle  of  each  fea- 
ther IS  of  a  deeper  dusky  brown  ;  the  primary 
tpiills  arc  deep  oHve  brown  r,  the  extei*i(»r  webs 
of  the  secondaries  are  also  of  that  colour,  but 
lighter,  edged  and  tipped  with  white, and  the 
itiner  webs  are  mostly  white  towards  the 
base ;  the  tail  coverts  are  glossy  black,  edged 
with  ]K\lc  rnsl  colour,  and  tipped  with  while  ; 
but  income  of  them  a  streak  of  white  passes 
from  the  middle  upwards,  nearlv  the  whole 
kngth,  as  in  the  second  figure.  The  tail  fea- 
thers are  lightish  brown,  except  the  twomid- 
.  die  ones,  which  are  barred  with  snots  of  a 
darker  hue  ;  the  belly  and  vent  are  white  5  legs 
bare  above  the  knees,  and  red  as  sealing  wax ; 
claws  black.  The  femsde  is  less  than  the 
male,  and  her  phuuage  more  dingy  and  in- 
distinct :  an  egg  taken  out  of  her,  previous  to 
stuffmg,  was  surprisingly  large,  considering 
her  bulk,  being  about  the  size  of  that  of  a 
magpie,  of  a  greenish  while  colour,  spotted 
and  blotched  with  brown,  of  a  lung  shape, 
and  pointed  at  the  smaller  end. 

"  The  foregoing  figure  and  description 
were  taken  from  a  pair,  male  and  female, 
which  were  shot  on  Rippengale  fen,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, on  the  I4th  of  May,  1799»  hy  ma- 
jor Charles  l>ylke,  of  the  W  arw'wkshire  ca- 
valry, who  also  obligingly  painted  out  several 
leading  features  of  these  btcds,  in  which  tliey 
differ  materially  from  the  scolopax  calidrls  A 
Linnaeus,  calleit  here  the  redshank,  or  pool- 
sniper.  He  says,  *  this  bird  is  a  constani 
inhabitant  of  the  fens,  andis  iinowi»  t»  sports- 
men by  its  singular  uotes^.  which  are  v^cy 


loud  and  melodious,  atu!  ore  heard  even  nheA 
the  bird  is  U^vuudtlie  reach  o\'  sight.' 

*'  The  de«criplioii  of  this  bird,  which,  it 
seems,  is  common  in  the  fen  countries,  has 
been  more  |)articularly  attended  to,  lircuiidC 
It  Ims  not  U^n  dcscrikled  by  any  of  the  pt^a- 
lar  works  on  ornithology ;  al  lca>t,  rK>t  b<>  ac- 
curately as  to  enable  a  natufalisl  to  distiu^^^ 
it  by  tl'ie  proper  name." 

Laihani  has  a  bird  under  the  same 
name,  taken  up  froni  8copoli>  the  native 
place  of  which  he  says  is  uncertain,  and 
which,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from 
his  brief  description*  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  same  with  that  described  above. 

In  the  whole  of  the  Liimaian  order 
aaseres,  Mr.  Beilby  follows  the  steps  of 
Pennant  and  Latliam,  agreeing^  nrkh 
diem  in  the  division  of  it  into  fiiKfooted 
and  web'footed  birds,  and  adopting  aH 
their  alterations  of  the  Linaxan  genera. 
But  he  does  not  servilely  copy  tlieir 
wordsy  or  confine  himself  to  their  mat- 
ter. The  greater  part  of  the  descrip- 
tions in  particular  are  entirely  new,  and 
in  most  cases  formed  by  himself  from  re- 
cent specimens.  These,  though  littk 
entertaining  in  a  straight-forward  read- 
ing, will  1^1  ways  be  esteemed  of  the  blu- 
est value  by  the  consulting  student  ;  and 
they  fully  prove  the  truth  of  an  ob^rra- 
tioi^  which  he  frequently  makes>  that 
ornithologists  liave  hitherto  relied  tco 
much  on  characters  .  drawn  from-  the 
plumage  for  the  discrimination  of  spe- 
cies. The  grand  desiderata  in  this  pan 
of  natural  history  are,  a  cbnstmction  t^ 
genera,founded  on  permanent  di&rcnces 
which  regularly  influence  the  animal 
economy  and  general  habits  of  all  their 
respective  species;  and  a  description  of 
species  confined  to  such  particulars  as  arr 
constant  in  their  appanmce,  aad  com- 
mon to  all  the  individuals  a^  both  sexes 
in  every  period  of  thetr  lives. 

For  the  entertainment  of  our  general 
readers  we  shall  select  part  of  the  ac* 
count  of  the  tame  duck. 

y  Tiijs  vokiable  domestic  owes  its  oiig^  to 
the  mallard,  the  last  described  species:  lui 
has  lone  been  fcoiaimed  firoMi.s  slate  W  a»- 
ture.  A^lany  of  thefn  oppcv  io  iMMi)^  the 
same  pliimage  as  the  wim  «Ma;  ^fihott  ymrt 
greatly  from  tb«tii»as  w^  as  lkw»eiidl«tber» 
and  may  be  said  to  be  narlM  wd>  ahDOtt 
all  colours  i  but  tdi  the  males  (4sakc»}  stiU 
retain  the  unvarying  uuiIe  of  iWrviirfan- 
elnal  in  the  curUrd  feathcfsof  Hbe^ft.  %jm^ 
domesAtcation  han^  hftm^^m^  ii|HiM|l  tlie 
tame  duek  of  Ihai  Iseen^  ^u 


look  and  shape  iwhich^ii%uii1|  4m  \ 
laid,  and  substfUttii  A^wnii'tA  mi 
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etegftnt  form  aiid  nppeamnce  in  their  stead. 
1-n  the  wild  state  they  pair,  and  are  monogd- 
mous,  but  become  poly^mous  when  taiuc." 
•      •      • 

**  That  these,  and  such  like  watery  places, 
which  their  health  requires  for  them  to  wa«h, 
dive,  feeA^  rest,  aad  sport  in,  are  not  better 
tenanted  by  these  useful  and  pretty  birds,  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  and  marks  strongly  a  fall- 
ing off — a  want  of  indvistry*  in  those  fcnirdes 
to  whose  lot  it  falls,  and  wlioseduty  it  is  to 
Contribute  their  quota  of  attention  to  these 
lesser,  but  not  uninterestiug,  branches  of  ru- 
ral economy.  Were  this  done,  and  |)onds 
made  in  aid  of  the  purpose  in  ev:(*ry  suitable 
contiguous  situation,  there  can  l>e  no  doubt 
but  that  a  multiplied  stock  of  ducklings,  to 
an  inconceivable  amount,  mip;ht  be  nniiuiilly 
reared  withaeomparalively  trifling  additional 
e?cpence;  for  the  various' undistmguishable 
animal  and  vegetable  substances  upon  which 
tiwy  cbieflv  live,  and  for  which  they  nnceas* 
in£2;)y  search  with  their  curiously  con:itructcd 
bills,,  si&ing  and  separating  every  alimentary 
particle  from  the  mud,  unless  fed  upon  by 
them,  are  totally  lost.  When  older,  iliey 
also  devour  worm's,  spawn,  water  insecth,  and 
sometimes  frogs  and  small  fishes,  together 
with  the  various  seeds  ofbopand  waior  plants, 
of  which  thev  find  an  abundnntsupply,  when  - 
left  to  pro\idc  for  thcmselvei  iu  those  wet 
places. 

•'  When  thcv,  with  other  kinds  of  fowl, 
are  busily  eniployed  in  pickinc;  up  the  waste 
ai)oc]tthe  barn-door,  thcygrejily  enliven  aad 
beau t ify  the  rural  scene . ' 


"A  itiug   thack  house,  before  the- door  a 

green : 
Hens  on  the  mldding,  ducks  in  dubs  ar^ 

seen. 
On  this  side  stands  a  bim,  on  that  a  bvre : 
A  |>eat-stack  joins,  and  forms  a  rural  square. f 

"  To  this  may  he  added,  the  no  less  plo;is- 
ingpecp  at  the  mill  and  mill-dam,  when  wi-ll 
furnished  vvitli  these  their,  feat liered  inhabit- 
ants. The  vi liaise  schoolboy  witnesses  uith 
delip^ht  the  antic  nir)venients  of  the  b'lsy 
shapeless  little  brood,  sometimes  nndvr  the 
charge  of  a  foster-mother,  who,  with  anxious 
fears,  fiaddles  by  tlte  brink,  and  uttirrs  her 
unavailing  cries  ;  while  the  ducklin^^-;,  rri>;ard- 
less  of  her  warnings,  and  rejoicing  in  the  cle- 
ment so  well  adapted  to  their  nature,  are 
splashing  over  each  other  beneath  the  pen- 
dant foliage;  or,  in  ca^er  pur«iuit,  snap  at 
their  insect  prey  on  the  surface,  or  phni^:;e 
after  them  to  the  bottom :  some,  meanwhile, 
are  seen  pcqiendicularly  suspeiulcd,  with  the 
tail  only  above  water,  engaged  in  the  general 
search  after  food. 

**  Sicenes  like  these,  harmonized  by  the 
clack  of  the  mill,  and  its  murmuring  watci- 
fall,  afford  pleasures  little  known  to  thofc 
who  have  always  been  engaged  in  mcr^  world- 
ly pursuits  ;  but  such  picturesque  .btsiuiio!* 
iwss  not  unnoticed  by  the  young  natural isT ; 
their  charms  invite  his  first  attentions,  and 
probably  bras  his  inclinations  tu  pursue  stu- 
dies which  enlarge  and  exalt  hit»  mind,  and 
can  only  end  with  bts  life.  * 


Art.  III.  Lep'tdoptfrn  Britannica\  iistens  dtgesthnem  ncvam  tuscctorum  Lepldopterum 
qu4i  in  magmt  Britannia  r.^nunturj  larvarum  puhulo^  Uipnreqiu  pasccmh ;  expamione 
e  la  rum  ;  mens  ihu^  que  'oolandi  ;  symnim'u  at  que  lucisf  Oh^crvtithmibusque  variis.  'Autore 
A-  H.  Haworth,  Isinn.  Soc.  I^ondini'^ociat  aique  Proilromi  LeplacpUrorum  Brltannl* 
€0'um,  ^ffiu^que  ttcl masembryanih^mum  Observatiottum  autore. 


r  V  our  first  volume  we  noticed  the  pro- 
dromus  to  this  work,  in  which  the  authot 
concealed  his  name,  and  announced  him- 
self only  as  a  member  of  the  Linnxan 
society.  It  now  appears  that  this  va- 
luAble  addition  to  our  British  fauna  is 
t?ie  production  of  Mr.  Haworthi  a  gen- 
tT'*man  well  known  to  the  lovers  of  na- 
Lur.-*!  history,  who  devotes  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  time  to  this  extensive  and 
interesting  science.  When  a  person  of 
independent  fortune,  instead  ot  leading 
1  lift  of  indolence,  dissipation,  or  vice,, 
rmploys  himself  in  studying  the  marks 
rtf  in^niie  wisdom  and  goodness  whid) 
xre  manifested  in  every  part  of  the  visible 
:reation,  we  know  not  which  we  ought 
rtiost  to  congratulate,  the  public  or  the 


individual.  Self-taught  naturalists  ar» 
ot'ien  found  to  make  no  little  progress  i^ 
knowledget  and  to  Mrike  out  many  new 
lighlsy  bv  the  mere  aid  of  original  genius 
and  patient  application.'  But  the  man 
who  has  possessed  the  advantage  oi  a 
liberal  education*  engages  in  these  pur-: 
suits  with  peculiar  advantage.  He  takes 
more  comprehensive  views,  is  able  to 
consult  a  greater  variety  of  authors,  and, 
from  the  early  habits  of  his  mind,  is  more 
accurate  aud  more  methodical  in  all  his 
investigations.  The  world  at  large,  there. 
fore,  canno(.  fail  to  be  benefited  by  his 
labours  ;and  the  value  of  the  enjoymenrsy 
which  at  the  same  time  he  secures  to  him- 
self,  is  beyond  all  calculation.  No  te- 
dious vacant  hour  ever  makes  h  m  wish 


•   •'  The  thirsty  housewife  is  aye  wcel  kend  by  her  sonsy  swarms  o'  bonny  churkv  birdies.' 

'    Scotch  pRoveRA 


f  ^Alian  R.mrav, 

Aks.  Rhv.voL.  in. 
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for  he  knows  not' -what— complain,  he 
knows  not  why.  Never  does  a  restless 
Sn  patience  at  having  nothing  to  do,  com- 
pel him  to  seek  a  momentary  stimulus 
to  his  dormant  powers  in  tlie  tumultuous 
pleasures  of  the  intoxicating  cup*  or  the 
agitating  suspense  of  the  game  of 
chance.  Whether  he  he  at  \\otne  or 
abroad*  in  every  different  cltinc*  and  in 
every  season  of  the  year,  universal  nature 
is  before  himi  and  invites  him  to  a  ban« 
quet  richly  replenished  with  whatever 
can  invigorate  his  understanding,  or  gra« 
tify  hb  mental  taste.  Tlie  earth  on 
which  he  treads,  the  air  in  which  he 
moves,  the  sea  along  whose  marc; in  he 
walks,  all  teem  with  objects  which  keep 
bis  attention  perpetually  awake,  excite 
him  to  healtliful  activity,  and  charm  him 
with  an  ever  varying  succession  of  th^ 
beautiful,  the  wonde^ul,  the  useful,  and 
the  new.  And  if,  in  conformity  with 
the  direct  tendency  of  such  occupations, 
he  rise  from  the  creature  to  the  creator, 
and  consider  the  duties  which  naturally 
result  from  his  own  situation  and  rank  in 
this  vast  system  of  being,  he  will  derive 
as  much  satisfaction  from  the  anticipa- 
tion of  the  future,  as  from  the  experience 
of  the  present  and  the  recollection  of  the 
past.  The  mind  of  the  pious  naturalist 
is  always  cheerful,  always  animated  with 
the  noblest  and  most  benign  feelings. 
Every  repeated  observation,  every  unex- 
pected discovery,  directs  his  thoughu  to 
the  great  source  of  all  order,  and  all 
good;  and  harmonizes  all  his  faculties 
with  the  general  voice  of  nature : 

•' ^Thc  men 

Whom  nature's  works  can  charm,  with  God 

himself 
Hold  converse ;  grow  fomiliar,  di|y  by  day. 
With  his'Conoeptions»  act  upon  his  plas. 
And  form  to  his  the  relish  of  their  souls.** 

Such  a  man  Is  the  author  of  the  pre- 
ffent  work.  •*  Many  years,'*  he  tells  us, 
••have  now  elapsed  since,  with  enthusias- 
tic pleasure,  he  began  to  collect,  arrange, 
and  describe  the  natural  productions  of 
this  our  fertile  and  happy  island;  but 
more  especially  its  birds,  insects,  and  ve- 
getables. For  these  purposes  he  has 
diligently  examined  many  parts  of  Eng- 
l;ind  personally,  and  usually  on  foot  and 
alone ;  but  sometimes  accompanied  with 
pedestrian  friends  of  congenial  senti- 
ments and  taste.  Industriously  has  he 
sought,  and  never  once  in  vain,  a  great 
viiritf-y  of  wootls  and  lawns,  hills  and 
vales,  marshes  and  fensj  one  summer 


only,  trafelling  in  vartoos  jonns^ys,  am 
fewer  than  a  thousand  miks,  in  spite 
of  heat  and  cold,  wet  and  dnrnghtt 
and  yarious  other  coiicomitwt  impedi- 
ments." 

While  he  was  thus  employed  be  was 
desirous  to  become,  like  the  latecxcelkot 
Stillingileet,  "  thoroughly  imbued  in  di- 
vine philosophy,  and  to  obtain  an  insgbt 
into  the  uses  of  every  part  of  natural 
history,  that  he  might  give  a  sanction  to 
those  studies,  which,  by  trivial  observers, 
are  held  most  contemptible."  And  with 
this  view  he  adopU  the  beantifol  apos* 
Itrophe  of  that  great  and  suniable  nato* 
ralist ; 

<«  Almighty  Betml 
Cause  and  support  of  all  things,  eaJa  I  view 
These  pbjecu  of  in)r  wonder;  ean  I  ied 
These    fint  sensjilions,  ^id  t\ol  think  of 

thccr- 

Asa  specimen  of  the  manner  In  wfaidi 
he  combines  the  sublime  disqniskions  cf 
religion  with  his  resesu-ches  into  natural 
science,  we  shall  transcribe  part  of  his 
observatipn^  ou  (h^  homhyx  lanestms.       i 

**  The  parent^!  cares  of  oature,'  which  re 
so  conspicuously  manifested  towards  Utemcft 
insignihcant  of  her  productions,  (if  any  can 
be  called  such),  arc  extended  towards  ttsi 
poor  insect  in  a  very  extfaoidinafy  and  intt- 
resting  manner.  ]>ooiDe4  to  a  regular  ap- 
pearance in  the  winged  stat^  at  ihtc  tennlr^- 
tioQ  of  the  cold,  and  i^ngenial  nmnth  of  Fe- 
bruary, Nature  (that  it  may  not  £ul  and  l«* 
come  extinct)  resen'cs  a  smalt  portion  of  *• 
onnoallv  in  the  puppa  stat^^  uptil  the  Fe- 
bruary foUo^ving  that  of  its  puppalioo,  »^ 
sometimes  even  until  the  thirq  occurrenct  << 
that  frigid  month ;  denying  their  ^maari;!:- 
tion  all  the  intermediate  time,  and  thus  cf- 
fectuallv  securing,  by  these  unusual  toas^, 
the  safety  i^nd  perpetuation  of  an  aoiixul. 
small  it  IS  true,  but  whose  annoal  existr'*:^ 
at  that  inclement  season  id  the  winaed  »u  ^ 
is  probably  of  more  ^hsequence  in  Uk  ihtr- 
cacy  of  its  great  creator's  plans,  tliaa  we  *f 
at  present  aware  of,  although  he  oonstast . 
exposes  it  to  the  dan^eroof  vichgtodig  <i 
wmter. 

"  This  insect  is  pmbahlT  of  great  acnkt  :* 
many  of  our  soft-billed  bilos,ataaea9oa  «:»^ 
little  and  insufficient  quantities  of  food  ait  - 
be  procured  ;  es|)ecially  in  sevete  and  npsr- 
winters^  in  which  the  ground  leawina  a  l^M-i 
time  covered  with  snow,  when  tiiepoorn»  ^ 
and  some  other  species  of  Icpidoptn^  (as  r^"* 
as  esca|)ed  from  the  puppa),  tlick  tofpiil  •   « 
the  tnmks  of  trees,  where  these  bum  wadM 
And,  and  devour  them  ^  and  ihns  CKapr  u^ 
hun^r  at  a  time  when  worms  or 
restnal  food  are  either  diflfteuk  or 
fof  tbuotopiocufe.  These  birdsy  tbns  ^^^  •'« 
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%T«  of  incalcnliible  schmcc  the  following 
tfpring.  in  resiraining  within  due  limits  the 
iiiseet  despoilcn  of  t^e  ve^cabie  kingdom ; 
<iuring  which,  they  never  fnti  koehcar  us  with 
tlteir  cliarniiag  suags,  and  lessen  the  de^truc* 
trvc  number  uf  caterpiMars  iu  onr  orchards 
land  gardens,  nntil  in  their  turn  tliey  heroine 
the  prey — tlic  necessary  prey,  of  some  insi- 
dious weasel,  or  birds  more  '|>owerruI  and  ra- 
pacious than  themselves.  1  re[)cat  necessary 
prey,  because  they  themselves  would  become 
too  numerous  if  never  destroyed :  lo  the  total 
cxtir|xition  of  various  insects,  whoso  existence 
in  the  scale  of  beings  is  as  esscatial  as  their 
own»  to  keep  witliln  approj}riate  liounds  cxt- 
tain  vegetables,  which  otherwise  would  mul- 
tipiy  to  the  total  exclusion  of  other  weaker 
and  smaller,  but  ec^ually  necessary  sjiecies; 
and  so  on  ud  infimlnm :  until  at  length  the 
iKad,  and  prince  and  king  of  oU  created  be- 
i;)gs,  man  himsdu  wniUa  feel  the  chasiB  and 
e-\|*criciice  iitev44ablc  woe. 

"  When  an  Aurelian  {losseses  a  brood  of 
itfiis  moth,  he  readily  learns,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  111  on  I  h  of  February,  \vhich  of  Wtspuppee 
will  become  winged  tfiat  }-car.  This  always 
lnip))cns  to  by  far  the  ^cater  number,  afid  fta 
approach  is  denoted  ny  the  swelling  of  the 
ix'lts  uf  the  piippa?.  Tliose  which  arc  intend- 
od  to  rest  until  auotlier  season,  do  not  swell 
tin  til  that  seasou  approaches.  How  is  this 
swelling  accomplished,  and  whence  isthead- 
ditioBai'maitcr  (if  any)  acquired?  Or,  is  the 
swelling  only  a  dilatation  of  the  sCibstance  al- 
ready there,  ami  frooi  what  cause  ?  It  cannot 
be  heat,  because  all  tlie  puppc,  those  which 
do  not,  as  well  as  those  wliich  do  swell,  arc 
<ept  in  an  equal  temperature,  and  ex]K;rience 
:hc  very  same  treatment.  IVrhaps  they  are 
Midowed  al  oco  by  some  diflering  principles, 
vhich  require  the  differing  perioJs  of  one, 
wo,  and  ttiree  seasons,  to  ri|)en  them,  and 
^ring  them  to  complete  maturity,  and  render 
hem  capable  of  accomplish iti^j  the  full  inten- 
ions  of  their  beaeficeiU  creator." 

f  n  our  review  of  the  Prodromufi  we  gave 
L  sketch  of  the  general  plan  which  Mr, 
I ii  worth  has  adopted  to  facilitate  the  tn- 
cstigation  of  the  British  lepidoptera.  In 
bie  mature  work  he  has  advanced  be- 
ond  his  own  original  conceptions,  and 
as  made  a  few  naore  deviations  from  the 
omendnture  and  arrangeiiient  of  Lin* 
aeus.  'lliat  our  readers  may  form  a 
ist  idea  of  the  whole,  we  shall  lay  before 
lem  his  divisions,  with  their  several 
iriracters  t  auid>  as  we  cannot  do  it  more 
early  or  conciselyi  for  die  most  part  iQ 
s  own  langtiage. 

The  genus  fa/Klio^  as  to  its  general  dls« 
>sition9  remains  as  it  came  from  the  last 
ind  of  Linnaeus;  except  that  the  sub- 
dinate  divisions  of  his  Janaiy  nymphakt^ 
kii  plei>etU  iire  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
imary  ones;  and  that,  in  concurrence 
th  the  views  of  Fabriciusya  new  family 


is  added  at  the  expcnce  of  the  MtCimiu 
which,  under  the  designation  of  Pamas- 
sii,  has  for  its  character — als  ro'unda  is 
dfnudntis.  The  advantage  of  the  first  aU 
teration,  we  confess  we  do  not  perceive. 
'I  lie  arrangement  appears  to  us  neater 
and  more  logical  as  it  stands  in  the  last 
edition  of  the  SysUmn  nature.  As  there 
is  no  European  species  of  the  present  he« 
liconii»  that  family  could  not  find  n  place 
in  the  Lepidoptera  Britannica,^  The 
only  British  species  of  the  parnassti  is  fa-^ 
fi  to  craUg\  We  have  observed  no  change 
m  the  disposal  of  the  species,  besides  the 
removal  of  papTio pamthilus  from  the//e?- 
heil  ruraUi  to  ihc  nymphaUt  gtmmtUu 

The  sections  in  this  genus  are  stated 
by  Mr.  ihiworth  to  be  not  entirely  to  his 
liking,  but  very  neariy  so  \  and  he  asks — 
would  not  the  occllated  species  ^not  be- 
longing  to  the  equites)  form  a  good  sec- 
tion with  two  divisions,  thus  ?<— 

»  OCELL  AiE.  Alii  ccettaiii. 
f  Ms  dtnUUisn 
ff  Jlis  integrh* 

The  first  division  would  take  in  none 
but  what  are  at  present  in  the  nymphaleT 
gemmatl ;  but  the  second  would  include 
ail  my  British  dana*  fettivif  and  all  mj 
piebeii  rwr<aiu^  except  the  first  division  cau* 
daie. 

The  genus  sphinx  has,  for  its  generic 
character,  antenna  viroquefm  0ntnuai£,  It 
has  two  grand  divisions : 

1.  LEGITIMiE  (hawk  moths).  Ah. 
dmmnepercrassp  Mcui0  intbfrbe^  alii  opaeis  d9» 
Ia6riformihti  voiaiu  mottum:  Puppa  iubter^ 
ranea.  They  are  subdivided  into f/i/z^/r/rx 
(intu-e-win/^ed^,  and  diniai£  (denuted). 
The  first  coincide  with  the  Linnaean  Ls- 
piTiMiE  nin  iniegnuam  nmpHei;  the  se« 
cond  with  the  Legltun^  alit  angulaiit. 

The  whole  division  corresponds  with 
the  hgititM  a/it  iniegritf  auQ  hrbato  of  Lin. 

%  8ESS£  fhumming  btnls,  and 
clear  wings).  Aodomne  {apifirme  iff  era* 
hfomfifrmc  excepiii)  nttUdr  hatbato,  Alis  (itd* 
larum  exeepiii)  JfetustratU^  volata  Jhtrn^, 
They  are  subciivided  into  tects  (humniiny 
birds).  Ahi'  ijuamis  mmutit  tectis^  bf  imte 
opacify  &  denudate  (clear-wings).  Alis 
pflfi  minmve  denudatis^  Si  inde  fineitraiis. 

We  have  on  other  occasions  taken  the 
liberty  to  suggest,  that  all  general  cha- 
racters are  imperfectly  formed  into  which 
any  exceptions  are  introduced.  In  the 
present  case  the  first  parenthesis  might 
have  been  avoided,  by  leaving  out  the 
adverb  valde.  The  failure  of  the  charac- 
ter oTtt  fenestraiii  in  the  stcUaiarum  is  peolp 
3B2  o 
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culiarly  unfortunate  in  a  British  lepidop- 
tera,  as  it  is  the  only  native  species  of 
the  subdivision. 

The  last  division  of  Linnxus,  which 
he  called  adscitas  habitu  8c  larva  di- 
verses,  and  which  appeared  also  as  a  fa- 
mily of  sphinges,  in  thePjodromus,  under 
the  Fabrician  name,  Zyg«na,is  promoted 
in  tlie  work  itself  to  the  rank  of  a  genus, 
lyith  the  same  name,  and  the  following 
generic  character.  Antennas  medio  vel 
pot i us  versus  apicem  valde  incrassatae, 
apice  subulatas.  ^U  tectae  squamis,opa- 
cse.  jibdomt^  uniforme  cylindraceum, 
crassum,  apice  vix  barbatum.  Larva 
obesa. 

The  divisions  of  the  original  genus, 
phalxna,  as  it  was  formed  by  Linnaeus, 
were  drawn  chiefly  from  the  position  of 
the  wings  of  the  living  insects  as  they 
rest.  This  is  certainly  an  important  cha- 
racter ;  and»  if  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  all  the  species  in  this  state, 
would  be  entitled  to  primary  notice.   But 
of  the  prodigious  number  which  have 
been  brought  into  Europe  from  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  globe  since  the  death 
of    Linnaeus,    comparatively    few    are 
teen  by  our  entomologists  till  they  have 
been  long  dead ;  and,  in  most  cases,  no 
account  of  their  habits  »nd  modes  of  life 
has  been  transmitted  with  them.     Col- 
lectors too,  both  scientific  and  curious, 
**  for  the  sake  of  adding  artificial  to  na- 
tural elegance,  are  now  universally  in  the 
practice  of  expanding  the  wings  of  the 
lepidoptera,  preserved  in  their  cabinets, 
in  an  horizontal  and  unitbrm  manner;  so. 
that  the  principal  characters  on  which 
our  great  master  founded  the  divisions 
of  his  motlifi  arc  effectually  destroyed.'* 
It  has  become  necessary,  tlierefore,  to 
construct    new   divisions  derived  ffom, 
other  characters.  After  mature  considera- 
tion, and  frequent  contemplation  of  the 
most  extensive  collection  of  British  lepi- 
doptera yet  ma4e,  Mr,  Haworth  has 
deemed  it  expedient  to  divide  the  genUii 
phal^na  of  Lintiatus  into  nine  distinct 
genera,  by  characters  taken  from  the 
structure    of    the    itatenrktf     aided    by 
others  .drawn  from  the  larvei  ^nd  has 
divided  and   subdivided  each  of  these 
general  either  according    to   the  eicte- 
rior. outline   of  their   wing^  or    some 
f)^et  peculiarity  depicted  upon  their  «• 
te^ior  swfaces.     He  has  thought  it  neces- 
sary |o  apologize  for  introaucing  larvae 

*  This  word,  we  know  not  why*  is  spelt  by  Mr.  Haworth  throu^oili  ilie 
po|ilrary  to  general  usa^e,  ai^d,  as  wc  suppose^  to  its  real  dentaUO(^. 
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into  th«  generic  characters,  and  to  shelter 
himself  under  the  respectable  aathority 
of  the  learned  author  of  the  Monogra- 
phia  Apom  *Anglix,  who  has  said,  **  in 
these  small  anima{ls,'^he  might  haxe  said, 
in  every  department  of  natural  history, 
V  I  call  that  a  generic  character  which  b 
constant  through  a  genus,  from  iivhat* 
ever  part  it  is  taken.*'  The  name  of 
Mr.  Kirby  is  a  host ;  bat  in  the  f>resent 
instance  its  aid  was  not  wanted;  Mr. 
Haworth  might  have  securely  depended 
on  his  own  good  sense  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  We  ourselves 
are,  we  readily  acknowledge,  by  no 
means  competent  to  give  a  decided  judg- 
ment ;  but  we  have  long  thought  that 
entomology,  as  a  science,  will  aJKrays  be 
very  far  irom  perfection,  till  the.  larvae, 
the  pupae,*  and  the  imagines,  are  all  con- 
bined  in  one  harmonious  and  Inmtnous 
arrangement.  This  is  thejgrand  deside- 
ratum to  which  the  scrutinizing  natural- 
ist shpnld  steadily  and  invariably  direct 
his  attention  ;  and  we  are  happy  to  learn 
from  Mr.  Haworth,  that  generical  an4 
sectional  characters  of  the  most  inra^ 
riable  and  unerring  kind,  are  dedacible 
from  the  lepidopterous  larvae.  Our  plea- 
sure, indeed,  is  diminished  by  the  ecu- 
viction,  that  this  <*  consummation,  so  de- 
voutly to  be  wisfied,"  is  still  at  an  un- 
measurable  distance.  As  far  as  the  larvat 
alone  are  concerned,  it  cannot  be  com- 
pleted till  we  liave  discovered  that  which 
belongs  to  every  known  species  of  insect. 
And  who  must  not  feet  discouraged  when 
he  considers  that  many,  even  in  our  Bn- 
tish  entomology,  remain  undiscorered? 
S^d  nil  dcsperartdum  :  every  single  step  is 
progress,  and  gives  a  flattering  earnest 
of  further  advances.  In  this  view  we 
report  with  satisfaction  the  characters 
attributed  to  the  nine  new  genera  in  the 
laboured  and  meritorious  work  before  us. 
AtUennu  bosl  ad  apkem  lasam  4fle»i»r/x, 
jeu  hast  paulh  crofihribus, 

BOMBYX.  jlmenmM  niascaliite  pie- 
rumque  valdsB  pectinataB.  Cet^  sr> 
pissime  crassum.  Larya  grots^  saspau 
hirU- 

NOCTUA.  Jlntenn£  timrax»  mstactxp 
vel  in  lente  rarius  minutisaine  serrats. 
Ahdomen  saeptssime  ^assum.  £4r«i 
grossa,  saepe  nuda*' 

HEPIALUS.    AnUn^mHasamh^ 
viores*  AU  omnes  sablaitoQ|ttifii . 
grossa,  sttbteraitt^ 
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GEOMETRA.  Jfntenns  znascaline 
plerumque  valde  pectinatac.  Abdomen 
sxpissime  gracile.  Larva  semper  gra- 
cilis 8c  geometra. 

PHALiENA.  Anttnn£  omnino  se* 
tacese,  vel  in  lente  rarius  minutissime 
sermtz.  Abdomen  semper  gracile.  Larva 
semper  gracilis  &  geometra. 

PVRALIS.  Aktennm  masculine  se* 
tacese,  yel  rarius  pectinate.  Abdomen 
semper  gracile.  Larva  gracilis,  non 
geometra 

rORTRJX.  >^«/«wi*  semper  setace«. 
Statuia  semper  parva,  &  pro  rati  one 
magnitudinis  robustula.  AU  apice  ro- 
tundat^  vel  retusz. 

TINEA.  Antentis  (bombyciformibus 
exceptis)  setacese.  ^/ii/nrtf  semper  par v  a 
&  gmcilis.  AU  rarius  rotundata: 
ssepius  acutae  Scconvolutae  &  profunda 
ciliatB. 

ALUCIA.  Anteuns  semper  setaces. 
Ala  inferiores  semper  fissae.  Corpus  & 
pede^  gracilissime  elongati. 

Some  observations  have  occurred  to  us 
concerning  these  generic  characters^  but 
as  the  present  volume  goes  nA  farther 
than  the  end  of  the  genus  bombyx,  we 
jhall  defer  them  till  the  publication  of 
the  remainder  shall  put  us  in  full  posses- 
sion of  the  author's  ideas  ;  a  gratifica- 
tion which  we  hope  to  enjoy  after  no 
long  interval  of  time. 

The  bcunbyces  comprehend  the  attacl 
and  bqmbyces  of  Linnseusy  and  are  dis- 
tributed in  SIX  sections. 

1.  Maximi.  Antmnis  (gracllicomibus 
exceptis)  valde  pectinatis.  Al'u  integris, 
feniineis  triuncialibiis  vel  ultra.  (B. 
plantiiginis  sohini  excepto)  j  sulxiivided 
into  gruti^  atrt-u  .daily  and  gracilkornes  ; 
the  tirst  two  founded  on  the  colour  of 
their  rings ;  the  last  on  their  deviation 
from  a  part  of  the  sectional  character. 

2.  Demigeri  (prominents).  Alis  den- 
tatis  vel  dorso  dentigeris ;  subdivided 
into  deniati  and  integn,  founded  on  the 
alternative  expressed  in  the  sectional 
character, 

3.  Ci//^rW  (cinereous).  ^;i/^niiix  valde 
pectinatis.  Alh  plus  minysve  cinereis, 
strigb  fascnsve  saturioribus. 

4.  AIbi  (whites).  Alis  albis  vel  albidis 
S2pius  nigro  punctatis^  rarius  maculatis : 
subdivided  into  arborei  &  terrestresy 
chiefly  founded  on  the  food  of  the  larvae, 
as  it  consists  either  of  the  leaves  of  trees 
or  of  grass* 

4.  JmUgmtiferi  (darts).  AUt  ssepe 
^ktsoeatibus  strigis  duabus  geminatis, 
&  tatar  ha^  ^igauttb^is   2  crdioariis^ 


prxterea  tertia  teliforme  striga  antici 
enata.  Puppa  subterranea  :  subdivided 
into  gemnati  {Vff\\\  striped)  and  albinotati 
(antlers),  distinguished  by  the  colour  of 
their  wings,  and  by  the  distinctness  or 
evanescence  of  the  twin  stripes. 

5.  Bistigmattferi  (two  ringed).  Atts  sxpe 
griseis  sti^matibus  duobus  ordinanis 
ssepe  margine  solo  conspicnis,  sttigaque 
rectiuscula  rarius  undulata  versus  mar- 
ginum    posticum.      Puppa  subterranea. 

6.  Est'tgrnaiifert  (ring less).  Sitgmafibu} 
proprTis  nullls.  Alls  plus  minus ve  cer- 
vinis,  ferrugineis  vel  luteis :  subdivided 
into  cer^ii  (fawns),  apicati  (chocolatf 
tips),  apteri  (vapourers),  females  wingless 
and  full-bodied,  males  slender  bodied, 
den/is/rittafi  (feathered rushes)  sOidgraci/es 
(slender  bodied). 

These  divisions  are  equal  proofs  of 
the  acuteness  and  of  the  diligence  of  the 
author.  We  are  persuaded  that  he  would 
esteem  our  praise  of  little  value  were 
we  to  pronounce  them  absolutely  fault- 
less. Those  systematizing  naturalists 
who  have  laboured  with  the  most  assidu- 
ity and  with  the  greatest  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  are  always  most 
sensible  of  the  imperfections  that  attend 
their  happiest  efforts.  It  is  much  easier 
to  discover  defects  than  to  produce  a 
better  arrangement.  The  former  is 
within  the  capacity  of  any  one  who  pos- 
sesses moderate  talents.  The  latter  is 
the  work  of  a  master. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  divisions, 
founded  on  the  exterior  outline  of  the 
wings,  or  from  some  peculiarity  depicted 
upon  their  superior  surfaces,  should  cor- 
respond with  those  of  Linnaeus  founded 
on  tlie  attitudes  of  the  wings  when  ti;e 
insect  is  aiive  and  at  rest.  Biir  >a  cir- 
cumstance which  makes  so  dl&tli^.guish^ 
ing  a  figure  in  the  system  of  the  great 
naturalist  should  surely  be  carefully  ob- 
served and  recorded  whenever  there  is 
an  opportunity  ;  and  should  be  particu- 
larly attended  to  in  every  local  work, 
which  of  course  describes  species  that 
have  in  most  cases  been  frequently  seen 
by  the  author  in  their  living  state.  V/e 
are  sorry  to  remark  that  this  character 
is  passed  over  without  notice  in  the  de-  . 
tailed  descriptions  of  the  present  work, 
which  in  all  other  respects  are  full  and 
perspicuous,  formed,  with  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, by  the  author  himself,  from  sub* 
jects  which  he  had  seen  alive. 

These,  whatever  alterations  future  in- 
vestigations may  occasion  in  the  a:Tange» 
ment  of  species,  will  always^possest  & 
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standard  valuffr  and  are  indeed  the  ma- 
terials  which  future  formers  or  impro- 
vers of  systems  must  necessarily  employ 
in  the  construction  of  their  edifices. 
They,  as  well  as  the  specific  characters, 
are  written  in  Latin  5  smd,  after  the  ex- 
;imple  of  Mr.  Kirby,  in  his  Monogruphia 
Apum  Angliae»  miscellaneoiis  observa- 
tions  arc  occasionally  added  in  English. 
The  following  extracts  will  give  equal 
informiition  and  entertainment  to  many 
of  our  leaders  who  are  not  scientific  na- 
turalists. 

*'  The  pvr^h  emperor  of  the  British  oaks 
(papilio  ins)  is  not  umlesen'edly  the  greatest 
favourite  of  our  English  aurehans.     In  his 
manners  Itkeivise,  as  well  as  in  the  Yaf)'in<; 
lustres  of  his  purple  plumes,  he  presents  tiie 
strongest  claims  to  their  particular  attentiou. 
"  In  the  month  of  Jtiiy  he  niake»  hi»  au- 
pcarance  in  the  winged  state,  and  invariably 
iixcs  his  tlirone  upon  the  sumtnit  of  a  lofty 
oak,  from  the  utmost  spri^  of  which,  on 
sunny  days,  he  |ierforros  his  aerial  excur- 
sions ;  and  in  these  ascends  10  a  much  greater 
elevation  than  any  otbcrtnscct  I  have  erer 
seen,  sometimes  mounting  htsher  than  the 
eye  can  follow ;  especially  if  Tic  happens  to 
quarrel  with  another  emperor»  the  monarch 
of  some  neighbouring  oak  :  thev  neycr  meet 
without  a  battle,  flying  upwards  all  the  while, 
and  combating  with  each  other  as  much  as 
possible  ;   after  which  they  will  frecjucntly 
return  again  to  the  identical  sprigrt  from 
whence  they  ascended.    Tlic  whigs  of  this 
ilne  species  are  of  a  finer  textare  than  those 
of  any  other  in  Britain,  and  more  cdcutated 
for  that  ffiay  and  powerful  flight  which  is  so 
nnich  acluured  by  entomologists.    The  pur- 
ule  emperor  commeiKes  his  aerial  movements 
from  ten  to  twelve  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
but  does  not  perform  his  loftier  flights  till 
tioon,  decreasing  them  after  this  hour,  until 
he  quite  ceases  to  fly  about  four  in  the  after- 
noon :  thuss  emulatins  the  source  of  all  his 
motions^  tlie  sun.    Ine  females*  like  those 
of  many  other  species,  are  very  rarely  seen 
on  the  wing :  the  reason  of  which  is  b(?tli  ia- 
ttresiiiia  aqd  very  little  known.     It  is  their 
'  bi-ing  destitute  of  a  certain  spiral    socket, 
which  the  males  possess  near  the  base  ot^the 
main  tendon  of  their  upper  wings  ;  which 
socket  receives  and  works  a  strong  elastic 
spring,  arising  from  the  base  of  the  nnder 
\*  ings,  thereby  enablmg  them  to  perform  a 
stronger*  longer,  and  more  easy  itight  than 
it  is  [)OssibU:  for  the  females  to  do.     Tlie 
males  usually  fly  very  high,  and  arc  only  to 
be  taken  by  a  bii^'net,  fixed  to  the  end  of  a 
rod,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  long.    There  have 
been  instances^  though  very  rare,  of  their 
settling  on  ihc  ground  near  ouddles  of  water, 
and  being  t^ken  there.     When  the  purple 
euifcror  is-witbkn  reach,  no  fly  ts  more  easily 
taken  than  him  ;    for  be  is  so  very  bold  and 
iearlessf  that  be  will  not  move  from  his 


settling  place,  till  you  quite  pxnh  hita  t£; 
vou  nuw  even  trip  the  ends  of  hb  wings  asi 
be  suflered  to  strike  again.** 

The  observation  on  the  bombyx  qtiep- 

cus  is  no  less  cmions. 

"  It  is  a  rrcqucnt  practice  with  our  Los« 
don  aurclians,  when  they  bleed  a  fcm^c  of 
this  and  some  other  day-flviog  specie^  to 
take  her  whilst  yet  a  WrgiW,  fntft  the  vicinity 
of  woods»  where,  if  the  weatlwr  i«  tawoankk, 
she  never  fails  to  attract  a  numerous  trata  of 
tlic  males,  whose  oiUy  basiiicss  appears  to  be 
an  incessant,  rapid  and  unduLittng  flight,  m 
search  aAer  their  unitDpregitated  lemalcs. 
One  of  which  is  no  sooner  perceived,  thaa 
they  become  so  much  enamouied  of  thdr 
i!air  and  chaste  rebtion,  as  absataidy  to  ksc 
all  kind  of  fear  for  tlieir  own  pcssonal  safer* 
which  at  other  times  \i  eflfectuaU)-  secored  in 
the  reiterated  evolu lions  of  thetr  siron^  ^ 
ni)>id  wings.  So  fearless  indeed  have  1  be- 
lield  them  become  on  tiwsc  occasions*  at  o 
climh  up  and  down  the  sides  of  ihec^s? 
which  contained  the  dear  cibjcct  of  rbc> 
eager  pursuit ;  in  exactly  the  same  biinTifi? 
manner  as  honey-bces,  wtiidi  have  lost  tbeic- 
selves,  climb  up  and  doivn  the  gki»sc»  of  a 
window/ 

*'  Whilst  uiKler  this  enervating  fasctaa- 
tion,  if  you  even  handle  them,  or  safe 
them  to  creep  buzzing  through  yoor  hands. 
they  arc  not  alarmed,  as  they  w-owid  lc« 
another  time;  but  continue 'to  oi^ge  then 
pnrsnit  as  before;  endeavouring'  Co  gain  ad- 
mittance into  the  cage.  Of  coorae  aoy  qou- 
tity  of  them  may  be  readily  takei»aiad  9ecwe«. 
In*  about  four  hours  after  the  auscfiBu  haw 
thought  pr(»per  to  admit  a  male  of  dier 
liking  into  ttic  cnge,  to  the  poor  dtowsv  ob- 
ject  of  all  this  anxiety,  she- will  Doi4ilt-k 
depo  * 

bl 

pretty  much  resembling  those  of  a 
sparrow.  The  manners  of  this  ^isict  c^ 
tive  female  do  not  in  any  ie»peci  taeBOf^ 
those  of  her  violent  and  restless  partocr ;  ht* 
disposition  heing  sluggish  and  torpid  m^^t 
extreme:  sIjc  very  rarely  use«  her  winr* 
and  ap|)ears  mucn  more  indined  to  fvp"- 
than  encourage  tlie  advances  of  ha  is- 
vishcr. 

••  The  aureliaos  call  sach  a  wedSn;g9 
the  above,  a  sembling  (assembling)  M k>, 
and  never  succeed  with  any  hot  a  vi^g^  ^- 
male  I  By  what  unknown  and  paihaft  at- 
named  power  tlie  males  disttngiMsh  btfwtf- 
a  married  fcuiale,  and  one  that  faaa  Dn<f 
been  impregnated,  I  know  uai,  mai  AmM 
be  glad  to  learn.  But  that  they  can  ani  ^ 
make  an  unerring  discriminatKMa  hetves 
the  two,  is  well  known  to  moat  aoicfivw 
They  avoid  the  latter  and  never afnoKi 
her;  wlule  for  the  former  thtfimfbrrt^ 
the  solicitnde  and  anxiety  1  hMabo»««' 
fuUy  explained.  Then:^a»oitt  « 
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bt  a  oAate  ere^)ing  into  the  pocket  of  an  au- 
K'lian,  which  concaincd  a  virgin  female  in 
his  pocket-box.** 

Lepidoptftrotts  insects  dre  in  gcheral 
to  conspicttous  in  point  of  si%e»  and 
have  been  sd  greedily  sought  after  by 
collectors  on  account  of  their  beauty* 
that  fewer  indigt^noU^  nondescripts  are 
likely  to  be  found  in  this  order  Uian  m 
any  other  of  the  class.  A  few  however 
appeal,  especially  in  the  last  three  sec 
tions  of  bombyx,  for  which  there  is  no 
reference  but  to  the  author's  Prodromusy 
or  to  the  aurelian  cabinet.  The  latter  is 
a  collection  chiefly*  as  it  seems*  formed 
by  Mr.  Haworth,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  members  of  the  aurelian  society*  who 
are  admitted  into  it  on  the  express  con- 


dition*  that  if  they  possess  a  collection^ 
they  shall  give  up  at  least  one  specimen 
of  every  species  and  variety  which  is 
not  already  in  the  aurelian  cabinet*  and 
for  which  they  ate  to  receive  the  fullest 
value,  either  in  rare  insects  or  in  money. 
The  society  consists  at  present  of  tea 
members*  who  are  all  collectors  of  BH* 
tish  insects*  and  evety  one  of  whom  has 
contributed  articles  to  the  cabinet*  which 
could  not  have  been  procured  from  any 
other  source  whatever.  When  the  so* 
ciety  consists  of  twenty  members*  Mr. 
Haworth  intends  to  give  to  them  the 
whole  cabinet,  bona  fide,  and  without  fee 
or  reward,  to  be  kept  by  them  and  their 
successors,  as  a  standard  and  permanent 
collection  of  British  insects* 
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ACCURATE  figures  are  of  great  ad- 
Vantage  to  the  student  in  every  branch 
of  natural  historv.  They  do  not,  in- 
deed, supersede  the  necessity*  or  dimi- 
nish tlie  value  of  clear  technical  descrip- 
tion. This  must  always  have  a  claim 
to  primary  regard*  as  without  it  there 
can  be  no  true  science.  But  though  they 
can  be  admitted  only  in  the  humbler 
rank  of  auxiliaries*  in  this  subordinate 
view  the  most  experienced  naturalist 
vill  not  disdain  their  aid.  Thev  are  not 
merely  of  use  to  identify*  with  less  trou- 
ble* species  which  are  discovered  in  dis- 
tant countries*  but  convey  many  parti- 
culars to  the  eye  which  no  language  can 
express.  Just  definitions  can  explain  to 
the  understanding  the  general  outline  of 
a  whole*  with  the  relative  sitU«tiort  and 
proportion  of  its  parts  ;  but  tliey  do  it 
only  by  degrees,  and,  as  they  pre<:ent  no 
distinct  image  to  the  mind,  they  easily 
escape  from  me  memory.  A  skilful  artist, 
on  the  other  hand,  effects  his  purpose 
by  a  single  instantaneous  impression: 
he  gives  at  once  the  air,  the  character* 
ancf  the  spirit  of  the  subjects  which  em- 


shell  are  so  few  and  so  simple ;  and|  ih 
many  cases,  not  only  kindred  species> 
but  even  different  genera  diverge  from 
each  other  by  such  minute  and  almost 
imperceptible  gradations,  that  no  termi- 
nology can  be  mvented  which  will  deci- 
sively discriminate  one  of  them  from 
another.  Of  the  truth  of  this  observa- 
tion the  discrepancies  and  doubts  which 
perpetually  occur  in  the  works  of  the 
best  writers  on  the  subject*  are  an  in- 
comestible  proof:  nor  can  it  be  conceal- 
ed, that,  notwithstanding  the  assistance 
of  good  figures*  every  occasion  of  hesi* 
tation  is  by  no  means  entirely  removed* 
Mr.  Donovan,  however,  has  done  much 
to  facilitate  the  investigation  6f  this  po- 
pular department  of  natural  history^ 
and  has  nerformed  an  acceptable  service 
to  the  British  concjiologist,  in  giving 
coloured  figures  of  our  native  species« 

When  he  began  to  publish  this  work 
in  numbers,  he  had  calculated  that  all 
the  British  shells  might  be  compri/ed 
in  five  volumes*  or  about  180  plates. 
But  in  its  progress  he  found  his  materials 
so  much  increased  upon  his  hands*  by 


ploy  his  pencil,  introduces  them  to  our    new  acquisitions  from  various  qu^rttrst 
- 1- j-_  * u? —  t:i — ^  — U-.     g^j  jQ  make  it  necessary  for  him  either  to 

extend  his  designed  limits*  or  to  exclude 
those  species*  which,  from  their  extreme 
minuteness,  are  usually  denominated  mi- 
croscopic  shells.  He  has  chosen  the 
latter  altematWe*  that  he  might  not  de- 
viate from  his  original  proposals  to  h'n 
subscribers  i  and  efiers  the  present  vo- 
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knowledge  in  something  like  an  embo< 
died  form  t  and  enables  us  to  recognise 
them  as  old  acquaintance*  whenever 
they  fall  under  our  actual  observa- 
tion. 

In  no  part  of  natuftll  history  is  the 
want  of  them  more  sensibly  felt  than  in 
tefttaceology.    The  distinct  pans  of  a 
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Inme  to  the  public  with  an  assurance, 
that  nothing  of  material  conseqn*-nce, 
cither  in  his  own  collection,  or  the  cabi- 
Jiets  of  his  friends,  h;iS  been  omitted. 
It  appears  from  several  incidental  pas- 
sages in  the  work  that  he  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  come  into  possession  of 
Dacosta's  tollection,  from  which  the 
British  conchology  of  that  author  was 
formed  ;  he  has  likewise  had  an  oppcr- 
tunity  to  inspect  many  of  the  shells 
from  which  Mr.  Pennant  made  his  des- 
criptions in  tlie  British  Zoology,  and  has 
in  consequence  been  able  to  detect  several 
mistakes  of  both  those  writers  in  the  ap- 
plication of  synonyms.  On  this  per* 
plexihg  part  of  the^cience  Mr*  Donovan 
has  bestowed  mnch  labour,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  work  has  candidly  acknow- 
ledged, and  desired  his  readers  to  correct 
an  error  into  which  he  himself,  in  com- 
mon with  other  British  naturalists,  had 
fallen  with  respect  to  the  murex  despectus 
and  ^nliquus  6f  Linnaeus.  The  history 
of  these  species  is  so  curious,  and  so 
clearly  proves  the  rigid  examination 
which  ought  to  precede  the  quotation  of 
any  figure,  that  we  shall  lay  it  before 
our  readers. 

The  murex  costatus,  figured  by  Mr. 
Pennant,  in  the  frontispiece  to  his  fourth 
volume,  and  again  in  a  different  position 
in  the  body  ot  his  work,  is  at  present  an 
unique  in  the  collection  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  late  duchess  of  Portland,  and 
has  been  thought  by  some  conchologists 
to  be  merely  an  ac^itlental  variety  of 
what  has  been  taken  in  England  for  the 
LinnzHU  murex  antiquus.  To  justify 
the  insertion  of  it  as  a  distinct  species 
Mr.  Donovan  thought  it  advisable  to 
give  an  additional  pl:iie  of  what  he  also 
then  thought  murex  anti(juus,  thai  the 
ditPerence  between  the  two  shells  may 
be  moreeasi^ydiscrixl filiated,  though  the 
claim»of  the  latter  to  be  received  as  a  Bri- 
tish species  is  rather  dubious.  But  on  a 
closet  investigation  of  the  subject  he 
became  convinced  that  the  species  bear- 
ing that  name  in  several  British  authors 
is  not  the  antiquus  of  Linn2:us,*but  a  spe* 
cies  not  known  to  him,  which  Mr.  Do- 
novan now  calls  duplicatus,  with  ^Jie 
following  specific  character :  "  Shell 
patulous,  tailed,  oblong,  the  whorls 
ii^ht,  tuberculated,  striated  with  two 
raised  ridges."  Tlie  antiquus  of  Linnaeus' 
turns  out  to  be  what  British,  authors* 
have  hitherto  erroneously  called  des- 
pectus, Mr.  Pennant's  antiquus  appears 
to  be  dt€erent  from  both.    I'he  account 


of  the  real  despectos  we  diall  give  ia 
oar  author's  own  words. 

**  The  present  shell,  it  roust  be  lacirfy 
acknowlcdjicecl,  is  inserted  amonf^  the  nrer 
shf  lis  of  this  country  on  very  slight  autho- 
rity ;  n^iuciy,  that  of  a  frienc,  who  believes 
he  once  saw  a  few  speciniens  of  this  Bin  res 
that  were  fished  up  in  the  sea  at  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  norili  of  theOrkne\'s. — Os  ibis 
susi)icion  only  we  could  not  have  presumed 
to  insert  the  species  in  this  work ,  were  it 
not  to  avail  ourselves  of  ihc  opportunity  af- 
forded by  tliat  means  to  correct  an  error  very 
generally  admitted,  conceniinz  the  true 
murex  ciespecrus  of  Lintiseus«  the  shell  at 
this  time  under  consideration. 

**  To  the  lingh^h  conchologist  it  need  be 
scarcely  said,  that  ancuher  shell,  soiDcivhal 
similar  to  the  present,  although  s|>ecificallv 
did'crrnt,  has  been  hitherto  received  as  tike 
murex  despectus  of  I  JnnaHis,  by  ercrv  wri- 
ter in  ihi<i  country  who  has  had  occasion  to 
s|)eak  of  that  shelf.  The  origin  of  this  mis- 
take,  it  will  be  perceived  from  the  fbilowiDg 
particulars,  rests  in  a  great  measure^  if  not 
entirely,  with  Linnseus  himself.  The  mures 
dcs|)ectus  of  Uiis  writer  is  noticed,  for  the 
first  time*  in  the  account  of  his  trateU 
through  (Kirt  of  Sweden  :  a  small  octavo  v^ 
Jume,  written  iii  the  Swedish  language,  widi 
notes,  relative  to  natural  history  in  L^tin. 
At  page  £00,  he  describes  this  shell  in-  these 
words,  '*  cochlea  spiris  octo  oblonga  utrinqi* 
producta  lineis  duubus  elcvatis,**  referrinK  to 
plate  8,  fi^.  5,  of  rhc  same  work,  for  a  deli- 
neation of  the  shell;  the  figure  quoted  io 
ever}-  rcsjpect  agrees  \yilh  our  8|>ecfmeii,  not 
only  in  the  general  outline,  but  most  exactly 
in  having  the  slight  carinated  ridges  that  pass 
spirally  round  the  whorls,  a  character  not 
observable  ou«  the  mnrex  despeetos  of  Kng- 
lish  authors.  So  far  therefore  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  present  shell  is  the  moRS 
desjiectus  of  the  Linnaean  lirr  ffeUr^g^-- 
iJiicitm, 

*'  'rhc  wotlc  abo\e  mentioned  appeared  ia 
1740',  the  \enrin  which  Linnaeus  published 
the  first  cdiii<j  •of  his  Fauna Suecica.  In 
the  latter,  murex  dcs|)ectusis  again  described 
%virh  a  refercrK^e  to  his  Iter  W.  Goth.  ;  and 
in  addition  to  that  t^^uonym.  a  shell  figuied 
bv  Lister,  is  also  quoted  for  the  same  species* 
Ihis  is  the  source  of  tiiat  venr  coafosion 
which  has  since  arisen  coRcernins  the  Lta<> 
nacan  despectus,  and  should  be  fuUj  staled. 
Lister's  Angl.  t.  3,  f.  1,  is  the  refeiencemea 
by  Linnaeus.  Adverting  to  this,  we  find  the 
following  definition  of  the  shell  given  by 
Lister,  *'  bnccitumi  album  laevc  manttiirai 
septcm  spirarum.*'-^He  further  addi*,  in  ihe 
general  description,  'Meste  |)ats  esvnior  e^c 
toto  laects  est,  i.  e.  sine  strils  quamvlB  sftpius 
vd  rugis  quibusdain  vd  aliis  rebus  exuinse- 
cus  adnatis  ezasperetur.**  Frprnthuaaoonftt, 
and  frott)  ihe  figure  he  has  gircn  of  the  dltdU 
there  is  not  the  smallest  reason  to  dispute 
that  Lfster  -meaus  ttie  «hdl  which  £ll(^ik 
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wtitcrs  have  hcrciofore  considered  as  the 
iiuirex  (iespectus;*  bul  it  is  not  less  certain 
that  Linn«fus  was  wToag  in  quoting  Listcr*s 
figure  for  his  Swedish  .shell,  since  they  arc 
nut  the  same.  However,  on  the  authority  of 
this  reference  to  Lister,  which  afterwards  ap- 
peared in  the  Svstema  Naturae,  this  ^heli  has 
continued  to  l>e  coniidercd  as  the  species 
meant  by  Linnaeus. 

"Nor  was  this  the  only  orersight  which 
appears  to  have  been  committed  by  thntemi- 
m'lit  naiurahst ; 'by  continuing  to  refer,  in 
the  .Svstema  Natutx,  to  Libicr's  figure  for  his 
ftjiecic?  dvsspectua,  no  one  sea icifiy  could  inia' 
ginc  that  Lister's  shell  tihould  be  the  m.  an- 
tiquum of  Linnaeus,  instead  of  his  des[)ectus, 
and  yet  we  are  |x?rsuade'4,  after  attentively 
comparing  his  description  of  the  shells  with 
his  synonyms,  that  such  is  the  fact:  the 
descnption  agrees  with^  it,  and  the  figure 
given  by  Gualteri  is  surely  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  which  Lister  spe.iks  of. 

'*  The  Linnasan  shell,  m.  despectus,  is 
well  descriliedf  and  the  Bgure  in  his  Iter 
W.  Gpth.  is  expressive:  the  two  elevatetl 
spiral  lines,  together  with  the  rotundity  of 
tdc  wreaths,  are  strikingly  characteristic  of 
this  species*  At  the  first  glance  this  shell 
appears  to  be  an  intermediate  kind,  between 
llisier'a  shell  and  the  morex  carinatus  of 
Pennant,  and  ourselves  :  indeed  the  princi- 
pal difference  we  perceive  between  the  true 
ni.  despectus  and  Listefs  shell,  is,  that  Uic 
former  has  the  whorls  of  the  spire  rather 
more  ventricose,  and  distinctly  marked  with 
two  slightly  elevaigl  spiral  lines ,  from  niurex 
carinutua  itdificrs  principally  in  the  very  pro- 
mi  nent  angulations  of  theanfractibus  {anfrac" 
tus)y  where  the  ridges  appear,  and  more  parti- 
cularly in  the  strong  depression  between  the 
upper  ridge,  and  the  suture  of  the  whorls. 

'*  The  murex  desfiectus,  at  present  under 
consideration,  is  ceruinly  very  rare,  except 
ill  the  north  of  Europe,  where  we  are  led  to 
kup|ji>«e,  frum  what  Luinceus  says,  it  i»  nut 
uncommon." 

We  are  sorry  to  observe,  that,  though 
Mr.    Donovan    sometinnes    quotes    tne 
twelfth  edition  of  the  Systema  Natura, 
he  imich  more  frequently  refers  to  that 
of  Gmelin,  for  species  which  were  known 
to  IJnnJcus,  and  of  which  the  specific 
characters  are  taken  from  him  verbatim : 
a  practice  which  we  have  censured  on 
another  occasion,  und  which,  were  the 
edition  oi  Gmelin  much  better  than  it  i-?, 
cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated.     In 
all  other  respects  he  pays  a  religious  de- 
ference to  the  authority  of  his  great  mas-  • 
ter  :  and  though  he  sometimes  does  not 
perfectly  approve  the  place  assigned  to 
some    species,   the  removal   of  voluta 
p^illida  to  the  genus  bulk  is  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  he  has  ventured  to  op- 
pose  it ;  this  he  has  done  in  defiance  of 
*  III  Lister's  plaic  the  shell  is  reversed  b 


the  plaits  or  wrinkles  of  its  pillar-lip ; 
chiefly,  as  it  should  seem,  on  account  of 
its  great  resemblance  to  the  bnlla  cyliu- 
drica  of  Gmelin,  the  cylindracea  of 
Pennant,  which  having  the  pillar-lip 
perfectly  smooth,is  incontestably  a  btilla. 
Linnaeus  himself,  probably  on  account 
x>f  its  general  habit,  had  made  the  pal- 
lida a  btiUa  in  his  descriptive  catalogue  of 
tlie  museum  regina;. 

We  were  surprised  to  find  that  the 
genus  chiton  is  entirely  omitted  in  this 
natural  history  of  British  shells,  notwith- 
standing three  species,  not  fcnov/n  to 
Linnfcus,  have  been  figured  by  Pennant' ; 
and  three  Linn^an  ones,  with  a  non  dt- 
script,  have  been  added  to  tlie  British 
catalogue  by  Mr.  Montague.  We  our- 
selves have  found  the  marginatus  on  the 
north  sands  at  Scarborough. 

The  species  hitherto  undescribed  ^« 
lepas  costata^  "  Shell  somewhat  conic ; 
ribs  equidistant  and  diverging  from  the 
aperture ;  operculum  sharp  pointed  \** 
found  by  tlie  late  Mr.  Adams,  of  Pem- 
broke. L.  conoide^f  **  Conic  ;  smooth, 
valves  pointed  at  the  apex ;  aperture  very 
small:''  found  by  Mr.  Bryer  of  Wey- 
mouth, L.  horealis^  '•  Shell  erect,  sub- 
conic,  aperture  quadrangular,  opercu- 
lum acute,  and  striated  transversely  :** 
found  by  dredging  in  Portsmouth  har- 
bour ;  though  probably  not  indigenous, 
it  is  now  become  a  naturalized  species.— 
TeUina  ineguhtriata,  "  Shell  ovate,  com- 
pressed, and  rather  flattish,  rosy,  very 
finely  striated  transversel]^ ;  the  strias 
fewer  and  larger  at  the  anterior  end  :'* 
communicated  to  Da  Costa  after  his^ 
conchology  whs  published,  found  by  Dr. 
Pultney.  My.i  ovat.7, ,  *•  Shell  oblong- 
ovate»  posterior  part  n^undish,  and  very 
sliglitly  gaping  ;  first  tooth  at  the  hinge 
creniilated :"  fuunJ  in  the  New  River 
near  London,  and  the  Froome  in  Somer- 
setshire. M.  depressa^  "  Somewhat  ovate, 
anterior  part  rather  wedge  shaped  and 
sloping ;  a  slight  depression  across  the 
middle  ;  posterior  part  roundish,  gaping. 
l*eeth  at  the  hinge  crenulated  :"  found 
with  the  ovata,  and  perhaps  only  a  va- 
riety.— Mactra  radtata^  "  Shell  thin,  fra- 
gile, somewhat  triangular,  compressed, 
whitish,  and  finely  striated  with  testace* 
ous  rays  :"  found  upon  Langston  beach 
near  Portsmouth,  after  a  severe  storrr. 
—'Venus  lacua^  "  Shell  lentiform,  some- 
what cbmpressed,  with  thick,  elevated, 
obtuse  concentric  striae^  And  slightly 
truncated  anteriorly."— "Area  eaudaia^ 
**  Oblong  oval,  one  end  rotundated,  the 
/  mistake,  moit  likely  of  the  engravci^OQ[^ 
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oth«r  producecl  or  lengthened  out,  an- 
gulated  and  truncated  at  the  end  s"  a 
minute  species  found  on  the  Kentish 
coast.— Pinna  /avu^  "  Shell  nearly  trian- 
gular, horn  colour,  smooth ;  valves  ru- 
gose on  the  posterior  part  :'*  dredged  up 
on  the  coast  of  Shetland.— Bulla  rfsU'uns^ 
'*  Shell  oval,  pellucid,  elastic,  spire  some- 
what depressed  and  canaliculated,  or 
grooved  along  the  margin:*'  found  lately 
on  the  coasts  of  Devonshire  and  Harnp* 
shire,  but  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Cor- 
.  diner  on  the  shores  of  BamSl— ^Voluta 
tnpRcata  (Walker  &g.  50 1)  "  Shell  ovate, 
smooth,  and  brown  J  spire  rather  pointed; 
whorls  sixf  pillar  widi  three  plaits.** 
V.  edentulii^  "  Shell  rather  ovate,  very 
smootli ;  spire  obtuse ;  two  plaits  on  the 
{Hilar  lip  f  lip  fi;ibbous  and  slightly  den- 
ticulated :  dredged  up  in  deep  water  on 
the  coast  of  Weymoudi.  —  Buccinum 
hrunneum,  **  Shell  taper,  brown,  whorls 
transyrersely  striated,  and  longitudinally 
undulated;  aperture  toothless:"  found 
on  the  coast  of  Cornwall. — Murex  angU" 
laHUf  **  Shell  oblong ;  whorls  depressed, 
angulated,  transversely  8i.iated,$ulcated 
longitudinally,  aperture  toothless  i"  from 
the  sands  at  Brighton  and  Weymouth* 
M.  hamffiui^  •«  Shell  ventricose,  white, 
ribbed  iongitttdinallv,  with  acute  plaits:" 
communicated  by  Mr.  Cordiner  to  the 
Lite  duchess  of  Portland.  M.  emarglnaiuSf 
'*  Shell  somewhat  elongated,  pale,  widi 
a  white  band  ;  wreaths  striated  with  lon- 
gitudinal undulations ;  on  the  posterior 
part  of  tbe  lip  a  single  notch :"  from 
the  western  coast.  NL  eUganu  **  Spiral, 
rough,  aperture  ending  in  a  straight  and 
somewhat  produced  gutter,  or  canalicu- 
lation:  discovered  by^iss  Pocock  on  the 
coast  of  Cornwall.  M.  sefem^angulatu/, 
**  Shell  oblong,  acute,  pale,  with  seven 
longitudinal  angles  :*'  from  Weymouth. 
— Trochus  conutUf  **  S{iell  conic>  smooth, 
whitish,  obliquely  lineated  with  brown, 
whorls  flattish,  and  finelv  striated:" 
from  the  coast  of  Devonshire.— Turbo 
fontinalu^  *^  Shell  umbilicated,  subconic, 
wreaths  ventricose,  smooth.*'  T,  reilcu* 
la/us  ( Walicer  3,  4?8  ?)  «'  Shell  tapering, 
reticulated  with  granules,  testaceous, 
whorl  reversed,  aperture  straitened:" 
found  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall  b^  Miss 
Pocock.  T.  mamWatuSi  "  Shell  imper- 
forate, subovate,  whorls  striated  with 
raised  dots,  and  slightly  angulated  by  a 
few  of  the  striss,  the  dots  of  which  are 
Urger;"  fron^  the  Scilly  rocks.  T.  vit" 
Musf  **  Shell   smooth,   uper,  whitish, 


whorls  subobsolete;  on  the  £hst  thtrs 
chesnut  bands,  one  on  the  rest  :**  from 
the  Meuai.  T.  interrupttu,  *«  Shell  smooth, 
taper,  whitish,  fasctated  with  an  inter- 
rupted  ochreous  band :"  from  the  MeniL 
T.  CO  talus ^  **  Shell  taper,  snowy  while, 
with  numerous  obtuse  longitudinal  ribs:'' 
found  at  Margate.  T.  faUtJuj,  •*  SbcC 
somewhat  taper,  pale,  whorls  very  slight- 
ly bicarinated :"  from  the  western  coast. 
T.  acuittif  **  Shell  taper,  acutCf  snotrj 
white,  whorls  about  twelve,  with  nnmer- 
oils  oblique  obtuse  ribs:"  firom  Cornwall 
and  Guemser.  Helix  foKda^  •*  Shell 
inflated,  slightly  umbilicated,  fragile, 
pale ;  whorls  six,  convex  ;  aperture  semi- 
lunar  :'*  found  in  some  parts  ot  Kent, 
and  on  the  great  Rom-in  vale  of  Caer- 
went,  Monmoutlishire.  H.  huUamArs^ 
"  Shell  ovate,  smooth,  glossy,  horoyi 
brittle,  whorls  reversed,  spire  short:'* 
from  Lincolnshire*  H,  fmuituMRs^  ••  Shell 
imperforate,  ovate,  and  pointed*  glab- 
rous, homy,  volutions  five,  the  first  asd 
second  ventricose:"  common  in  some 
of  the  rivulets  of  Devonshtre.-^Nerita 
Iniricataf  ^  Shell  smooth,  spire  scymewbn 
pointed ;  umbilicus  large,  nearly  heart- 
shaped,  with  a  small  carinated  lobe:" 
from  Weymouth,  variety  of  N.  carreni? 
—Patella  alhida^  <<  Shell  fragile,  entire, 
subrotund,  whitish ;  vertex  somewh^ 
central,  and  slightly  pointed ;  lip  wxtisa 
lateral:"  from  the  coast  of  Cornwall 
— Dentalium  odangt/liaum^  **  Shell  whttr, 
somewhat  curved,  with  eieht  ribs  or  ai- 
sles, and  three  intermediate  strw:" 
from  the  coast  of  ComwalL  Variety  of 
D.  striatulum  i 

As  the  shells  are  unavoidably  pioUisfc- 
ed  without  regard  to  systematic  arrange- 
ment,  the  plates  are  numbered  accoird- 
ingly.  But  all  naturalists  wiU  doobtless 
be  desirous,  now  the  work  is  comidettd, 
to  bind  them  up  in  a  scientific  ctda » 
and  they  will  nave  the  satisfaction  to 
find,  that  where  two  or  more  species  are 
given  in  the  same  plate,  the^  are  ahrars 
of  the  same  genus,  except  m  plate  ITdL 
which  unfortunately  contains  species  of 
three  different  genenu  If  the  letter 
press  belonging  to  it  were  noi  aJhaiiSEri » 
i[ic:ipable  of  being  duly  distriboeA  "^ 
ourselves  should  be  inclined  to  cmt  x^£ 
plate  iuelf  into  three,  and  to  fms^  i>^ 
£tvt;ral  p^rts  on  separate  icavet,  I  - 
rriLittet  of  periodical  publlca^toni  tn  £»- 
tural  history,  sliould  always  be  i9  ^ 
pos<!d  as  finally  to  admit  of  a  sytf^BStk 
mningcmenti 
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BOTANY. 

Art.  V.  Ekmaii  of  Bctany:  or  OuiBnet  of  the  Natural  ffhtory  of  VegetalUs.  By 
Benjamih  Smith  Barton9  M,D,  Professor  of  MaUria  Meaicat  Natural  Histofyf 
and  Boiany  in  the  UmvenUy  of  Pennsyhama*  Bivitv/l  and  corrected^  ^Hh  the  addUton 
of  British  ExatnplpSf  and  Oecational  Notes^  hy  the  Engh^h  EiHtor, 


AN  elementary  work  on  natural  his- 
tory  from  the  United  States  of  America, 
is  a  novelty  which  cannot  fail  to  receive 
from  us  a  hearty  welcome.  The  first 
European  settlers  in  that  vast  wilderness, 
towards  the  close  of  the  16th,  and  dur* 
ing  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century, 
embarrassed  and  almost  overcome  by  the 
complicated  difficulttes  of  their  situation, 
iHibject  to  continual  attacks  from  the  ori- 
ginal savage  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
and  scarcely  able  to  procure  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  had  neither  leisure  nor  in- 
clination  to  engage  in  literary  pursuits ; 
and  though  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of 
natural  objects  which  they  had  never  seen 
in  their  native  land,  vtrere  under  no  temp- 
tation to  attend  to  any  which  did  not 
promise  to  relieve  their  immediate  and 
pressing  wants.  Having  obtained  from 
these  all  the  accommodation  which  their 
first  appearance  directly  indicated,  they 
felt  no  inducement  to  consider  them  in 
any  other  point  of  view.  It  was  only 
by  slow  degrees  that  they  began  to  ac- 
quire the  conveniences  of  life»  and  to 
experience  a  state  of  ease  and  comfort. 
Xne  inhabitants  of  the  larger  commercial 
towns  at  lengtli  attained  to  comparative 
opulence,  and  possessed  the  means  of 
much  additional  enjoyment.  But  sen- 
sitive indulgence,  and  splendour  of  ap« 
pearance,  are  universally  the  first  grati- 
fications tp  uhich  riches  are  devoted  in 
the  advancing  course  of  civilized  society. 
Intellectual  improvements  are  the  last 
stage  of  the  progress,  and  never  become 
the  objects  of  general  attention,  till  the 
manndrs  of  a  people  arc  polislied  and  re- 
fined by  the  means  of  a  free  and  easy 
intercourse,  and  till  a  pleasing  conscious- 
ness of  security  and  peace  suggests  and 
allows  the  full  exertion  of  the  mental  fa- 
culties. To  this  honourable  height  our 
brethren  of  the  western  continent  are 
now  arrived*  Brethren  we  will  still  es- 
teem them ;  and  brethren  in  afiection  we 
ardently  hope  thev  will  long  continue, 
Tiotwitbstanding  they  are  no  longer  sub- 
ject to  the  same  sovereign,  and  have 
risen  to  the  manhood  of  political  inde- 
pendence: for  tlicy  are  of  the  same 
dtock  and  lineage  with  ourselves ;  they 


retain  many  of  our  sentimer^s  and  ha* 
bits  ;  and  what  is  of  still  greater  conse- 
quence, they  speak  the  same  language^ 
And  we  cannot  help  indulging  what  we 
trust,  is  an  honest  national  pride,  when 
we  consider  that  nearly  toe  whole  of 
North  America  is  now,  or  will  finally 
be,  peopled  with  a  British  race;  and 
that  through  all  iu  extensive  and  remote 
regions,  works  of  genius  and  of  science 
will  hereafter  be  produced  in  our  now 
classic  tongue,  to  instruct  and  delight 
the  latest  posterity. 

As  yet  we  see  only  the  dawn  of  this 
splendid  day.  The  native  productions 
of  the  American  press  have  hitherto 
been  few.  But  the  united  efforts  of  thefr 
growing  universities  aiid  philosophical 
societies  will  give  an  impetus  to  the  pub« 
lie  mind,  and  cause  it  to  proceed  with  an 
accelerated  velocity.  And  there  is  no 
part  of  science,  ip  which  the  benefit  of 
mdigenous  writers  will  be  more  sensibly  , 
or  more  extensively  felt  than  natural 
history.  Almost  all  that  we  at  present 
know  of  the  animals,  plants,  and  fossils 
of  this  wide  and  highly  diversified  coun« 
try,  has  been  derived  from  foreign-  tra* 
veilers,  who  have  passed  through  a  few 
of  its  districts  in  a  single  journey,  and  of 
course  have  seldom  seen  them  at  more 
than  one  season  of  the  year.  It  is  by 
residents  alone  that  the  natural  history  of 
a  country  can  be  completely,  or  even  to« 
lerably,  investigated.  Wc  shall  be  little 
acquainted  witn  the  treasures  of  this  new 
world,  till  we  have  Faunas  and  Floras  of 
its  different  states,  published*  and  repeat- 
edly republished  with  the  constant  ad* 
dition  of  new  'discoveries,  by  persons 
who  have  full  opportunity  to  explore 
their  mountsiins,  their  valltes,  their 
marshes,  and  sea  coasts. 

But  before  a  man  can  read  Virgil  antl 
Horace^  he  must^  learn  the  Latin  gram- 
mar. In  like  manner,  before  a  native  of 
America  can  communicate  to  the  world 
a  knowledge  of  its  nitutal  productions, 
he  must  study  the  principles  of  natural 
science,  must  be  able  to  arrange  his  ma'* 
terials  by  the  rules  of  some  received  sys- 
tem, must  be  acquainted  with  the  pecu- 
liar characters  of  the  species  wl^ch  have 
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already  been  described,  and  must  de* 
signate  those  which  he  himself  first  in- 
troduces to  the  public,  eitJier  by  an  old 
©r  a  new  eeneric  name.  In  these  re- 
spects Dr.  Barton's  Elements  of  Bouny 
wiU  be  highly  useful  to  his  countrymen. 
The  work,  as  we  are  told  by  an  adver- 
tisement annexed  to  the  author's  preface, 
•*  was  put  into  the  hands  of  die  English 
editor,  with  a  request  that  he  would  look 
it  over,  and  give  his  opinion,  whether, 
if  the  American  plants  were  exchanged 
for  English  ones,  it  might  not  be  made  a 
better  introductii>n  to  botany  than  any 
we  now  have  ;  and  was  found  by  him, 
on  a  cursory  perusal,  to  be  written  in  so 
popular^  a  manner,  and  with  so  much 
greater  variety  of  matter  than  is  con- 
tained in  our  present  elementary  treatises 
on  the  subject,  that  he  had  no  doubt  of 
its  proving  acceptable  to  the  public."  ' 
We  take  it  for  granted,  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  deny  or  to  disparage  the 
merits  of  several,  introductions  to  botany 
which  have  been  published  by  English 
authors.  Mr.  Lee  has  given  a  pretty 
accurate  translation  of  the  PhOosophia 
Botanica  of  Linnxus,  the  bible  of  al- 
most all  modem  botanists.  The  Ele- 
ments of  Bouny  by  the  late  Mr.  Rose, 
of  Norwich,  are  a  translation  and  epi- 
tome of  many  of  the  most  useful  theore- 
tical writings  of  Linnaeus ;  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  an  unexceptionable  judge, 
••  are  highly  valuable,  full  of  solid  in- 
formation, and  not  superseded  by  any 
pther  English  publication."  Rousseau's 
Letters  on  Botany,  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  professor  Martyn,  j*re  an  excellent 
illustration  (if  some  of  the  principal  na- 
tural fii  mi  lies  ;  and  the  additional  letters 
of  the  professor  .himself  are  an  equally 
perspicuous  and  faithful  guide  to  the 
inowledge  of  the  Linnran  artificial  sys- 
tem. The  Elements  of  Botany,  by  Dr. 
Hull  of  Manchester,  contain  much  va- 
luable matter,  and  are  greatly  enriched 
by  the  view  which  he  has  given  of  Hed- 
wig's  works  on  mosses,  Pe|-soon*s  on 
lungi,  Gacrtner's  on  the  fruits  and  seeds 
of  plants,  and  Giscke's  on  the  natural 
orders  di  Linnxuft  none  of  which  have 
appeared  in  the  English  language. 
Three  of  these  authors  have  adopted 
that  dry  skeleton  form  which  distin- 
•  gnisbes  the  writings  of  their  jgreat  mas- 
ter, and  which,  tEough  of  mestimable 
use  in  die  way  of  reference,  and  occa- 
•lonal  examination,  is  not  the  most  hap- 
-yily  otlculated  to  attract  and  fix  the 
acten^on  of  -die  youthful  suod.    The 


letters  of  Rousseau  and  Martyn  are  easy 
and  familiar,  and  skilfully  combine  en- 
tertainment with  instruction :  but  they 
were  not  intended  to  comprehend  the 
whole  of  the  technical  elements,  or  what 
may  be  called  the' grammar  of  the  sys- 
tem. One  of  Dr.  Baiton*s  excellencesy 
if  we  mistake  not,  arises  in  a  great  de- 
gree from  the  diffuse  didactic  style  tQ 
wliich  he  has  been  accustomed.  In  the 
frequent  delivery  of  his  professional  lec- 
tures. It  has  often  been  observed  that 
the  best  niethod  of  becoming  completely 
acquainted  with  any  subject,  is  to  teach 
it  to  others.  And  it  is  equally  true  that 
no  one  can  justly  appretiate  the  difficul- 
ties of  a  subject,  and  discover  how  they 
may  most  easily  be  removed  or  lessened, 
till  he  has  experienced  the  necessitv  of 
endeavouring  to  explain  them  to  those 
who  know  less  than  himself.  In  a  sc^ 
tary  course  of  study,  men  of  the  most 
vigorous  minds  are  sometimes  tempted 
to  pass  over,  or  slightly  examine,  what  is 
obscure,  that  they  may  the  sooner  have 
the  satisfaction  of  contemplating  what 
is  clear  and  incontrovertible.  But  when 
they  are  sensible  that  every  branch  of 
the  subject  must  be  discussed  in  its  due 
order,  and  delivered  in  intelligible  lan- 
guage, and  that  questions  may  be  asked 
for  the  elucidation  of  what  is  doubtful* 
tlicy  are  convinced  that  every  difficulty 
must,  if  possible,  be  surmounted,  and 
that  the  whole  force  of  their  faculties 
must  be  exerted  in  the  t;isk.  It  is  in  fact 
generally  found  that  all  the  particulars 
of  a  subject  are  most  minutely  and  strict- 
ly examined  by  tliose  who  are  called  to 
lead  the  ignorant  and  unexperienced, 
step  by  step,  to  a  comprehensive  and 
complete -knowledge  of  ihe  w^ole. 

Dr.  Barton  divides  his  woi  k  into  three 
parts.  The  first  contains  a  pretty  exten- 
sive delineation  of  a  plant,  beginning 
with  the  root,  and  encnng  with  the  va- 
rious organs  of  fructification  ;  the  second 
relates  to  vegetable  physiology  ;  and  the 
third  is  confined  to  an  explanation  of 
the  classes  and  orders  ia  the  TJ^pyaa 
system. 

The  terminology  of  Linnseus  is  ffcated 
and  illustrated  in  the  first  part»  In  as 
easy  and  pleasing  a  manner  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject  would  admit ;  aotd  the 
whole  is  enlivened,  as  well  as  mdered 
more  instructive,  by  occasional  leniarKsy 
pointing  out  its  imperfections,  andpro- 
posing  what  in  the  author's  .ideas  woold 
be  improvements.  The  ^ismoStMgft  ot* 
these  Critical' observatua^s  ia  obnoos. 
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The  pupil  is  formed  by  them  to  the  im- 
portant habit  of  reflecting  on  what  he 
learns,  and  of  exercising  his  reason  and 
judgment,  at  the  same  time  that  he  em- 
ploys his  understanding  and  memory,  in 
the  elementary  part  of  his  studies. 

Thus  in  the  section  on  what  are  called 
by  Linnaeus  fulcra. 

"  The  fulcra,  or  fulcres,  are  defined  by 
the  Swedish  naturalist  to  be  helps  of  the 
plant,  for  its  more  coromodious  sustentatton, 
or  support.  Of  these  fulcrcs,  Linnaeus,  at 
diiFereat  times,  enumerated  a  very  different 
number.  In  the  Fundamenta  Boianica,  pub- 
lished in  1736,  they  were  six  in  number,  and 
stood  in  the  following  order ;  viz.  Itracfea, 
cirrhus,  spina,  aculeus,  stipula,  and  glaridula. 
In  a  subeequent  edition  of  the  same  work, 
Linnseas  enumerated  nine  fulcres,  the  three 
additional  to  those  just  mentioned,  being 
the  scapus,  the  peiiolus,  and  the  peduncufus, 
which  our  author  had  formerly  considered  as 
species  of  trunks.  In  his  immortal  work, 
the  PMhsophia  Boianica,  published  in  1750, 
we  find  but  seven  species  enumerated  ;  viz, 
sfipHfa,  bractea,  sptna,  aculeus,  cirrkus,  glan- 
data,  and  pilus.  In  the  Termini  Botanici, 
nblishcd  in  the  Amoeni fates  Academicte,^ 
y  John  Elmgren,  one  of  the  pupils  of  the 
great  naturalist,  and  In  the.  Delineatio 
Ptantce,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  second  vo- 
lume of  the  Sy sterna  NaturcB,  the  fulcres 
M'ere  to  experience  one  more  revolution.  In 
these  works,  the  terms  aculeits  and  spina 
give  way  to  the  general  term  of  arma ;  and 
pi/ns  is  su Implanted  by  the  less  delicate,  and 
le^s  determinate,  term  pubes^  by  which  Lin- 
naeus means  every  species  of  pubescence,  or 
hairy  api^carancoj  on  the  surface  of  plants. 
Ghndula  also  is  swallowed  up  in  pules,  and 
fhe  partial  frunk's,-  petiolus  and  pedunculus, 
are  again  to  appear  among  the  lultTcs.  The 
li^t  now  stood  as  follows;  viz.  Petiolus, 
sfipnla,  cirrhus.,  pubes,  arma,  bractea,  pedtM" 
culus.f 

y  I  find  it  not  a  little  difficult  to  satisfy  my 
mind,  as  to  the  parts  of  the  plant  whicii 


t 


ought  to  be  introduced  under  this  genetal 
head  of  fulcres.  I  do  not  think  the  science 
of  botany  would  lose  much  of  its  value,  by 
the  entire  abolition  of  the  term.  Certain  it 
is,  that  several  oi  the  articles  enumerated  by 
Linnaeus  cannot,  with  any  degree  of  propri- 
ety, be  considered  as  props,' for  the  more  com- 
modious sustentation  of  the  plant.  Upoa 
what  principle  can  we  denominate  thespma, 
the  aculeus,  the  glandula,  and  the  pilus^ 
s{}ecies  of  props  ?  Perhaps  bractea  and  sti- 
pula  have  not  a  much  hisher  claim  to  diie 
title.  But  I  dare  not  thinlc  of  abolishiDg  a 
term,  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  so  many 
abh  botanists ;  though  onej  of  the  most  dxs- 
tinguisfied  of  them  nas  confessed*  that  the 
term  is  ratlier  '  force* U" 

Thus  also  on  the  subject  of  pube- 
scence. 

<<  Linnseus  asserts,  that  an  experienced  bo* 
tanist  will  often  find  it  easy  to  determine* 
from  an  inspection  of  plants,  whether  they 
belong  to  Africa,  Asia,  Ameriea,  or  the 
Alpine  countries  -,  though  he  may  not  be  able 
to  say,  by  what  feature,  in  the  genera!  phy-* 
siognomy,  he  has  made  the  distinction.  The 
Swedish  naturalist,  however,  speaks  of  the 
American  plants  as  beins  verdant,  and 
smooth.$  I  do  not  doubt,  that  to  the  vege- 
tables of  extensive  tracts  of  the  three  portions 
of  the  world  which  Linnaeus  has  mentioned, 
a  kind  of  national  phviiognomy  often  be- 
longs :  as  we  observe,  that  even  the  human 
inhabitants  of  such  countries  have  a  set  of 
features  exclusively  belonging  to  them.  Thua 
an  Anglo-American  may,  very  generally,  be 
distinguished  from  an  Englishman.  But  I 
suspect  that  there  is  mucTi  more  difficulty 
than  Linnaeus  seems  to  have  imagined,  in 
deciding,  with  certainty,  from  the  mere 
facies,  or  aspect,  of  vegetables,  upon  the  na- 
tive countries  of  those  vegetables.  How,  in- 
deed, can  this  be  doubted,  when  it  is  consi- 
dered, that  the  very  same  species  of  vegeta- 
bles are  common  to  two,  and  even  three 
quartets  of  the  globe  i    Thus,  the  northern 


*  Vol.  VI.  Disscftatio  cxifi.     -.     .       . 

f  Perhaps  no  man  of  real  celebrity  in  science  was  so  much  in  the  habit  of  making  essen* 
tial  alterations  in  the  different  editions  of  his  works,  as  Linn«us  was.  Mr.  Peiuant,  speakine 
of  the  Swedish  natura!ist*s  arran^ment  of  the  mammalia,  has,  with  delicate  severity,  nscd, 
the  following  words  :  "  The  variations  in  bis  different  systems  may  have  arisen  from  the 
new  and  continual  discoveries  that  are  made  in  the  animal  kingdom  ;  from  his  sincere  in- 
trntion  of  ffiving  his  systems  additional  improvements ;  and  peihaps  from  a  &ifing  (un- 
known, inoeed,  to  many  of  his  accusers),  a  diffidence  in  the  abilhies  he  had  exerted  in  his 
prior  performances.  But  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  natiiralist  ran  too  great  a  hazard  in 
imitating  his  present  ^uise;  for  in  another^ year  he  might  put  on  a  new  form,  and  hare 
left  the  complying  philosopher  amazed  at  the  metamorphosis."  History  of  Qtiadnipeds. 
Preface. 

t  Dr.  James  Edward  Smith. 

§  '*  Primo  intuitu  distinguit  sspius  exercitatns  botanicus  plantas  Africae,  Asiar,  Ame- 
ricae,  Alpiumque,  sed  non  facile  diperei  ipse,  ex  qua  nota.  Nescio  au»  facies  torva, 
sicca,  obscura  Afrts ;  qusD  superba,  exaltata  Asiaticos ;  quae  Ixta,  glabra  Americanis ; 
f^uce  coarcta^a,  induraia,  Alpinis.**    Philosophia  Qotanica,  Sec.  p.  U7»  'U8. 
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parts  of  North  America,  and  the  nortlicra 
parts  of  Euronc,  possess  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  vegetables  in  common  with  each  other. 
Many  specie^  are  common  to  Siberia,  Kaint* 
schatka,  Japan,  Sec.  and  to  the  north  of  A- 
merica.  A  considerable  number  arc  com- 
mon to  the  United  States  and  to  Hindnosian ; 
and  e\en  a  few  are  common  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  North  America. 

••  That  the  American  plants  arc  pecuHarlt- 
smooth,  I  am  far  from  being  convincea. 
Linmsus  might  have  found,  in  our  Woods, 
rerv  many  species  covered  over  with  all  tbe 
various  kinds  of  pobes,  pubescentia,  or  pilun, 
ivhich  he  has  mentioned.*  I  can  not  but 
mspect,  that  the  great  naturalist,  misled  by 
the  phantom  of  a  false  analogyi  conceived 
the  plants  of  America  very  smooth,  |)arily, 
&t  least,  because  the  man  of  America  has 
been  so  generally  deemed,  and  by  Linn«ust« 
among  other  writers,  beardless,  and  smooth. 
skinnM.  But  wc  oowknow,  that  the  In- 
dians of  America  are  not  more  smooth  than  . 
are  the  Japanese,  the  Chinese,  the  Koriaks; 
and  many  other  nations  or  hordes  of  Asia.**| 

And  thas  with  respect  to  the  second 
Lhwcan  kind  of  calyx. 

«« It  is  dHficuh  to  say  in  what  %*ery  essential 
circumstance  the  involucre  of  those  plants 
which  arc  not  umbelliferous,  such  as  comus 
or  dogwood,  some  species  of  anemone,  &c.  dif- 
fers from  the  bractca,  or  bracte.  It  would 
seem,  indeed,  that  Linncus*j>  principal  rra« 
son  for  separating  the  involucre  from  the 
bracte  was  tUs,  that  he  might  make  use  of 
the  former  part  in  drawing  nis  guueric  cha- 
lactersof  the  umbeUifere.*'$ 

As  a  specimen  of  the  entertaining  in- 
formation intermingled  with  this  part  of 
the  workt  we  shall  select  the  observations 
on  the  first  appearance  and  fall  of  deci- 
duouf  leaves. 

''  The  precise  time  of  the  year  and  month 


m  which  any  given  species  of  vcpetaMe  iw- 
folds  its  first  leaves  n  denominated,  by  Lin« 
naeus,  frondesccutia.n  .To  this  subject,  the 
Swedish  naturalist  has  paid  nnich  attention. 
He  made  a  j^reat  number  of  observatioos,  ia 
eighteen  diiferent  provinces  of  his  nati%'e 
country,  situated  between  the  sixtictli  and 
sercnlteth  degree  of  north  latitude,  in  the 
years  17r>0,  1751,  and  IJoSS,  It  was  hts  ob- 
jeot  to  discover,  which  sjiecies  of  trros  begin 
to  onen  their  buds,  and  unfold  their  leaves* 
at  the  most  proper  lime  for  the  $owtn<(  of 
barley.  The  result  of  his  ct»quirtcs  wa% 
tliat  'the  birch-tree  (betula  alnus)  ^%-e  the 
niost  proper  indication  for  this  purpose  He 
justly  iiuagincd,  that  in  eveiy  prcivince  of 
£uroi3e,  there  exist  other  trees,  which  wtlU 
in  like  manner,  indicate  the  proper  tiine  for 
sowing  ffrains  of  diflferent  lunds.  and  also 
esculent  herbs.  This  is,  certainlv,  a  solject 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  naturalists,  whoie 
inquiries  are  directed  to  utility.  Much  iiD* 
ponaiit  information  would  result  from  an  ex- 
tensive investi^tion  of  the  su^ect.  The 
agricultural  rules  of  savage  nations  arc  ftt^ 

Suently  founded,  in  a  great  measure,  upon 
\e  froadescence,  togemer  with  the  time  of 
flowering  of  different  vegetables,  indigenoos 
in  their  countries.  Thus,  the  Indians,  in 
different  parts  of  North  America,  are  of  opU 
nion,  that  the  best  time  for  planting  u>o 
maize,  or  Indian  corn,  is  when  the  leaves  oi 
the  white  oak^  first  make  their  appeaiance, 
or  rather,  as  they  express  it,  when  the  It^vrs 
of  this  common  tree  are  of  the  stae  of  a 
**squirrtrs  ears.  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
touch  again  on  this  subject,  when  treating 
of  the  calendarium  Florae,  or  calendar  <9 
Floni.ft 

"4,  By  the  term  defoliation»of'defbliatieo, 
Linnxus  means  the  season  of  the  year  at 
which  the  vegetibles  of  any  particular  eoon* 
try  shed  their  leaves.  Thus,  this  term  U  di« 
rectly  opposed  to  that  of  frondesc^ntia.  With 
respect  to  the  defoliation  of  vegetablei,  it  is 
proper  to  obserre,  that  the  same  species  dors 
not  always  drop  its  leaves  at  the  same  time^ 


*  Sachj  not  to  mention  many  others,  are  rhus  typhinum,  episaea  repens,  spirm  tomen- 
tosa,  sida  abutilon,  many  of  the  oaks,  walnuts,  or  htckeries,  and  a  very  considerable  num^ 
beV  of  species  in  the  great  dass  of  syngenesia. 

t  Systema  Nature,  torn.  i.  p.  Sg. 

t  See  Neiv  Views  of  the  Origin  of  the  Tribes  and  Nations  of  America.  PleliflBiaaiy 
Oiscouriesy  p.  55,  and  Appendix,  p.  S2. 

§  linnsras  is  said  to  have  adopted  the.  present  distribution  of  the  umbeUiferovt  pbnCa  in 
the  second  order  of  his  fifth  class,  in  defereoce  to  the  authority  of  Ailediut,  1^  wiaom 
it  was  first  proposed  i  and  having  adopted  it,  he  was  oblig^,  in  defiance  of  all  analogy,  to 
call  the  involucre  a  species  of  calyx ;  he  most  otherwise  have  violated  his  catal^ishcd  ptin* 
ciple  of  drawing  his  generic  characters  from  som<  part  of  the  fructification.  If  it  baa  not 
lieen  for  this  unfortunate  predilection,  he  would  surely  have  rankrd  the  leaves  o^the  invo- 
lucre with  the  bractes.  The  involucre  does  not  cover  or  enclose  tKe  rest  of  the  fracrificalioa 
previous  to  the  opening  of  the  flower,  as  is  the  case  with  the  proper  calyx.— Eoitoe. 

II  From  frons,  a  leaf. 

%  Quercus  alba. 

**  Sciurus  cinercos,  the  most  common  species  of  squirnsl  in  North  Americaii 

tf  Si.*c  part  ii. 

it  Froiu  de,  and  folium,  n  leaf* 
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cc«n  in  tbe  ttine<l«fttrtot  of  a  country ;  but, 
iu  p<!rlicu1ar,  that  tlic  same  species  sheds  its 
)fuvc9  at  vcrv  diifcrent  periods*  in  different 
inuiitries.  In  (Kith  instances,  thedilTefence 
of  the  time  of  defoliation  seems  to  depend, 
j^rtncipLiIlvy  iippn  a  difference  of  season,  or 
of  ciiinatc.  Extreme  heat  and  extreme  cold 
are  both  obscr^'cd  to  be  fai'ourablc  to  the  fall 
of  the  leaf.  In  the  hot  summers,  the  Ica^'es 
of  many  plants  lose  their  Terdurc,  and  fall  a 
full  month  earlier  than  they  do  in  milder 
seasons. 

"  5.  The  fall  of  the  leaf  is  almost  always 
preceded  by  a  ver)*  essential  chanp;e  in  its  co- 
lour. Yefloiv,  red,  and  brown,  are  the  most 
common  colours  of  the  dying  leaf.  About 
the  close  of  September  (sooner  or  later  ac- 
cording to  the  season),  the  forest  trees  in 
i^cnnsvlvanta,  and  other  middle  parts  of  the 
I'nited  States,  begin  to  lose  their  verdure. 
The  leaves  assume  new  colours,  particularly 
vellow  and  red,  or  crimson.  Nothing  can 
f)e  more  pictaresoue  than  an  American  forest 
at  this  seasoi^.  The  beauties  of  the  scenery 
will  be  described  by  some  future  Thomson  ; 
nr  exhibiied  on  canvas  by  the  pencil  of  an 
An}cric^n  Salvator  Rosa.  It  wdl  be  sulfici^ 
ent  fbv  me  (o  obsene,  that  the  leaves  of  al« 
mfist  all  the  species  of  juglans  (walnuts  and 
liickery)  i|iid  maple,  asnuine  dilferent  shades 
of  vellow ;  whilst  those  of  nvssa  integrifolia, 
called  gum,  the  laurus  aassafnUy  the  com  us 
florida,  or^o^wpod,  and  othersi  are  clothed 
h)  a  livery  of  crimson  or  red." 

If  the  author  had  completed  his  ori- 
ginal  design*  the  second  part  would 
have  been  considerably  extended :  but 
having  been  drawn  out*  in  the  first  and 
third  parts»  to  discussions  of  greater 
length  than  he  expectedt  he  was  obliged 
to  restrain  himself  wttbin  narrower  li* 
mits  in  th^  second*  which*  for  reasons 
which  do  not  appear*  were  sent  last  to 
the  press.  In  (lonseqnence  of  this  alter- 
ation  of  his  plan,  there  were  several  re- 
ferences in  the  lirst  part  to  future  expla- 
nations and  enquiries  which  are  no  where 
to  be  found.  These  the  English  editor 
has  properly  expunged  ;  though  one 
inxtance  at  least  has  escaped  his  notice* 
And  as  ^  probably*  in  the  ardour  of 
composition*  Dr.  Barton  had  sometimes 
anticipated  himself*  and  introduced  into 
the  technical  part  of  the  work  several 
things*  which*  as  he  himself  at  the  time 
was  not  insensible*  more  properly  belong 
to  the  physiology*  tbey  are  removed  in 
the  English  edition  to  this  part  of  the 
work*  and  the  whole  placed  in  a  con* 
nected  series,  from  a  persnaiion*  not 
only  that  they  will  be  read  with  greater 
pleasure  and  advantage*  but  also  that 
the  elementary  part  will  be  consulted 


with  greater  readiness*  when  freed  from 
this  foreign  matter.'*  The  anatoihical 
structure  of  the  trunk  and  leaves  is  ex- 
plained at  large*  and  the  opinions  of  the 
best  authors  on  the  subject  are  distinct* 
ly  detailed.  But  the  sections  that  relate 
to  the  bractes*  the  calyx*  tlie  corolhi, 
the  nectary*  the  polkn*  the  pistillum* 
and  the  pericarp*  consisting  entirely  of 
the  observations  which  were  incidentally 
introduced  by  die  author  into  the  first 
part*  are  much  less  full  and  comprehen« 
sive*  and  are  confined  to  the  uses  to 
which  these  organs  are  supposed  to  be 
subservient  in  the  vegetable  economy. 
The  same  imperfection*  however*  does 
not  attach  to. the  section  on  the  anatomx 
of  the  ^eeds,  which  also  stood  originally 
in  the  first  part.  It  is  extended  to  a 
considerable  length*  and  contains  a  well 
digested  summary  of  Gcrtner's  ideas  on 
this  essential  and  important  part  of  a 
plant. 

In  the  explafiation  of  the  Linnasan 
system*  which  constitutes  the  third  and 
concluding  part  of  the  work*  the  author 
gives  not  only  the  character  of  eack 
class  and  order*  but  also  their  relation 
to  the  natural  orders  of  Linnsus*  and 
sometimes  of  Jussieu,  with  the  medical 
and  economical  uses  of  such  species  as 
have  been  made  conducive  to  the  healthf 
food*  or  convenience  of  mankind,  (hat 
our  readers  may  form  a  judgment  of 
the  information  they  may  expect  to  re- 
ceive on  these  heads,  we  shall  select 
what  is  said  of  the  class  enAeandriat 
chiefly  because  it  lies  within  a  small 
compass. 

"  CLASS  IX. 
''Enneakdria. 
"  yine  Stamens/ 

"  This  class  is  subdivided  into  three  or* 
ders»  viz.  Monogynia,  Trigyniat  and  lUxa* 
gtfhia. 

*'  Character. 

*'  With  respect  to  the  genera  which  be* 
lon^  to  the  class  enneondna,  they  constitute 
difierent  assemblages  of  vegetables,  more  or 
lets  natural.  Launis*  anacardiom*  rheum, 
together  with  callitriche,  blitum,  corisper- 
mum,  rumex*  polygonum*  and  several  others* 
which  have  already  been  mentioned,  as  be* 
longing  to  preceding  classes  ;  and  sdso  cer« 
tain  genera  which  are  arranged  in  the  sue* 
ceeding classes,  constitute  Linnaeus's  twelfth 
order,  Holoracev*  which  I  do  not  think  en- 
titled to  the  name  of  a  natural  order.  The 
genus  (aurus  gives  name  to  an  order  in  the 
system  of  M.  de  Jussieu.    It  is  the  fourth 
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orrler  of  hifs  sixtTi  clais.  In  the  System  of  the 
same  learned  naturalist,  there  Ts  an  order,  en- 
titled, poiugone<F,  which  embraces  one  of  the 
genera  of  the  class  enneandria :  the  genus 
rbcam,  (rhubarb),  butomus,  together  with 
calamus,  juncns,  trip;! och in,  and  some  others, 
belong  to  Linrxus's  fifth  order,  tripetaloi- 
deii. 

**  The  class  enneandria,  thong^h  a  very 
•mall  class,  contains  a  number  of  important 
vegetables.  Different  species  of  laurus  are 
highlyimportant  for  medical  or  domestic  pur- 
poses. Camphor  is  the  pro<luce  of  the  laurus 
camphora,  cinnamon  of  ihc  laurus  cirinamo- 
nium,  and  cassia  of  the  laurus  cassia.  To  the 
Jaunii  benzoin,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  a!»cribed  useful  medical  powers. 
The  laurus  sassafras,  or  sassafras,  is  entitled 
to  the  attention  of  physicians.  The  leaves  of 
the  laurus  borbonia  are  used  as  a  spice  in  some 
«>arts  of  the  United  States.  The  laurus  no« 
bills,  vrhich  the  Greeks  called  /^^tpn,  is  the 
species  which  was  dedicated  to  Apollo,  and 
employed  as  a  crown  or  garland  for  the  heads, 
of  the  lloman  emperors,  pontiffs,  and  poets. 

'*  The  different  species  of -rhubarb  ar?  va- 
lablc  cathartics,  particularly  the  rheum  pal- 
ntatum,  or  p«\lmated  rhubarb.  1  think  it  not 
improbable  that  North  America  possesses 
some  native  s^^ecies  of  this  genus.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  cultivation  of  rhulxirb  ought  to 
be  attended  to  in  the  United  States. 

'•  The  United  States  possess  few  plarlts  of 
the  class  enneandria.     It  is  true  that  several 


sp«0ic8  of  laubrus  are  natives  of  tbis  great  tract 
of  country ;  but  our  S||)ecies  are  by  no  me»ns 
constantly  famished  with  ninestauDens :  thus, 
laurus  sassafras  is  sometimes  found  dioicous, 
and  lauras  borbonia  belongs  to  decandn.!. 
Butomus  (flowering  rush)  is  the  only  British 
plant." 

Dr.  Barton  condemnsy  in  pointed  terms, 
Gmelin's  junction  of  the  classes  icosamdria 
and  polyandriay  and  does  not  concur 
with  Thunberg  in  abolishing  gynandriat 
monscia,  and  dxsccia ;  but  agrees  with 
Dr.  Smith  and  others  in  referring  the  ge- 
nera of  syngenesia  monogamia  to  pcn- 
tandria ;  is  of  opinion  that  the  class  IK>ly* 
gamia  ought  to  he  suppressed  ;  and  can- 
not help  Uiinking  that  the  sexual  system 
wotild  be  improTedy  if  the  genera  of  do* 
decandria»  which  have  more  than  tea 
stamens,  were  removed  to  jpolyandria, 
and  the  rest  disposed  of  in  dilrerent  class- 
es, according  to  the  number,  insertiaDy 
&c.  of  the  stameii. 

The  value  of  the  work  is  considerably 
enhanced  by  the  addition  of  thirty  plates 
most  of  them  engraved  from  tbeori^tnal 
drawings  of  Mr.  William  Baitram,  of 
Ringsessing,  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadei* 
phia,  and  chiefly  representing  American 
plants  which  have  not  before  been  fi- 
gured. 


Art.  VI.       ArisceUania  naturaUa^  sine  Dissertationei  v/trU  ad  Hutoriam  mUuralem  Jfec" 
tantes,     j4uiore  A.  H.  Haworth,  Lrn/f.  Soc.  Lotuftni  iocio* 


.THESE  dissertations  are  annexed  to 
the  Lepidoptera  Britannica  reviewed  in 
a  preceding  article;  biit  as  the  latter 
work,  when  completed,  will  be  of  size 
sufficient  for  a  volume ;  and  as  the  author 
intends  to  publish  sevenil  other  disserta- 
tions similar  to  the  present,  which,  con- 
nected with  them,  will  form  another,  we 
have  been  induced  to  consider  them  as 
distinct  works,  and  on  account  of  their 
subject,  to  place  these  dissertations  in  the 
botanical  part  of  our  present  chapter. 

The  first,  and  roost  considerable,  is  a 
new  arrangement  of  the  genus  nic':cpi- 
bryanthcmum,  and  descriptions  of  such 
species  as  were  not  described  before,  with 
their  places  of  growth,  duration,  and 
times  of  flowering.  I'his  genus  has  long 
been  a  favourite  with  the  cultivators  of 
exotic  plants,  on  account  of  the  singu- 
larity of  some  snecies,  and  the  beaaty  of 
others ;  but  unfortunately  they  make  no 
flgure  in  the  herbaria  of  botanists,  owing 
to  the  impossibility  of  preserving  most 
of  them  in  a  dried  state,  with  any  tolera- 
ble resemblance  to  the  general  form  of 
the  growing  plant,  and,  still  less,  so  as  to 


discriminate  their  minuter,  but  often  es- 
sential, characteristic  ptrts.  Only  forty* 
five  were  known  to  Linnaeus ;  and  no 
addition  was  made  to  the  list  by  Kei* 
chard  :  Willdenow  enumerates  86 :  our 
author  has  increased  them  to  211 ;  more 
than  160  of  which  he  himself  possesses  in 
a  living  state.  Having  lonjg;  entertained 
a  strong  predilection  for  this  curious  ge* 
nus,  he  publislied  observations  upon  it 
about  ten  years  ago.  Since  that  time  he 
has  greatly  increased  bb  coUectiou*  and 
has  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  various 
species  perfect  their  flowers*  be  believes, 
for  the  first  time  in  Europe.  He  has 
now,  therefore,  published  all  the  known 
species,  describing  distinctly  the  partsof 
fructification  of  such  as  are  uev^  wUi 
specific  characters,  often  inqvovadl^  of 
those  which  he  had  before  desfiatodi 
but  referring  his  readers  to  hb  toBma 
work  for  particular  details,  Wcsnfpost 
that  be  was  restrained  hj  a  dcBeali 
in  itself  laudable,  nirwiUin|^nctt  VH  3 
the  lovers  of  a  favourite  scieact  pm 
ihe  same  matter  twice ;  but  weAmdd 
hav^  been  better  pleased  if  he  had  il 
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porated  into  this  all  that  is  essential  in 
the  former  publication,  and  thus  made 
one  complete  whole.  In  a  course  of 
study,  every  one  must  expect  to  be  some- 
times referred  from  one  book  to  another 
for  further  information.  But,  even  though 
the  other  book  is  at  hand,  v?hich  cannot 
always  be  the  case,  the  trouble  which  it 
gives  is  so  tedious  and  perplexing,  and, 
with  the  utmost  care,  it  is  so  often  pro* 
ductive  of  mistakes,  that  we  could  wish 
to  have  it  prevented  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

As  some  of  the  sections  in  the  former 
observations  were  not  universally  ap- 
proved, Mr.  Haworth  has  re-arranged 
and  new  modelled  the  genus,  in  a  man- 
ner which  he  conceives  will  not  admit  of 
farther  improvement  or  alteration.    His 

pre:»ent  divisions  are  thirteen. 
'  1.    Minima.    Acaulia,  obconica,  seu 

obcordata,  vel  rarins  sphacroidea;  foliis 

retusisstmis  &  usque  ad  apices  connaiis ; 

floribus  sessilibus. 

2.  Subieault£U   Chulibus  nullis  vel  bre- 

vissimis,  radice  perenni. 

Subdivided  into  moniUformu  intcgrifoUaf 

tlciiliculata  5c  iingtueformis ;  the  last  divided 

iigain  into  disticha^  oue  ata^  albreviata,  & 

^olalriforme. 

ii.    Prostra/a.  Caulibus  prostratis,  fo- 

IJis  confertis  elongiuis,  pctidis  vel  utvin- 

cjue,  vel  intus  luteis. 

4.  Capitata.  Foliis  densissime  alternis 
Ciipitatis  longisslmis ;  caulescnectatedc- 
cumbente,  petalis  a  basi  ad  medium  ci- 
lia ti^j. 

5.  PlamfoHn,  Foliis  planis  sxpe  sub- 
carl  riatis  ;  caulibus  sxpe  decumbentibus 
prc'tratis  efFusis. 

Subdivided  into  annua,  which  are  ei- 
tlier  undulnta^  with  undulated  or  pinna- 
tifid  leaves,  or  inugra  with  leaves  entire 
xnd  not  undulated ;  bienn'ia,  fercn  ia,  8c 
mcoxnifiii  sea  radice  ignota. 

(>.  Cfinali  ulata,  Foliis  linearibus,  juni- 
or! bus  canaliculatis  subtus  convexis,  ra- 
nis saepe  suffrutescentibus,  radice  sDepe 
-jerenni,  rarins  annua. 

Subdivided  into  annua,  spinuliftra,  & 
fjari/i. 

7.  f^esperifiora.  Caulibus  suffirutescenti- 
>Tis  pjracilibus  duris,  &  in  hoc  genere 
-ilde  defoliatis,  foliis  teretiuscults  im- 
>unctatis,  calycibus  quadrifidis,  corollis 
)doratis  intus  albis,  radicibus  atate  car. 
loso-incrussatis,  fibris  perpaucis. 

8,  Rubiewtdj.  Ramis  snffnilescentibus 
;1abrts,  foliis  (divisione  prima  excepta) 
ompresso-triquetris  nudis,  apicibus  rec« 

Ann.  Riv.  Vol.  HI. 


tis:  petalis  (m.  cdule  heterophyllo  ft  4y 
latato  except! s)  rubicuudis. 

Subdivided  imo  Uretiujcula^  cpmpnsi4$ 
falcata^  icahridot  brit/tfol^,  &  rtptantia. 

9.  F/avi^ora-  CzMiWms  suflrutesceoti* 
bus  ssepe  erectis,  fqliis  triquetris  sispe 
brevissimis,  petalis  flavis,  auramits  vel 
coccineis. 

Subdivided  into  prrfoRosOt  tarjijlerit,  ft 
frequvnttfiora. 

10.  Admica.  Foliis  distinctis  (sine  va* 
ginis  incrassatis)  apicibus  plus  minusT# 
aduncis,  petalis  rubicuudis,  caulibus  9uf« 
frutescentibus,  rarissime  reptantibus* 

Subdivided  into  r/ai/^^a,  with  floweri 
closing  at  night,  and  iuclaudentiai  witU 
flowers  not  closing. 

11.  Perfoliata.  Caulibus  duris  Itguosts, 
foliis  valde  connatis  triquetris;  vaginia 
carnosis,  apicibus  iiduncis  ;  £oribttS  «k« 
pius  albis,  raiius  rubicundis. 

Subdivided  into  ajtillarb),  &  panicu- 
lata. 

12.  AspericauUa.  Caulibus  suflFrute- 
scentibns,  raniulis  plus  minusvc  scabris. 

1 3.  Hispida.  Ramulis  vel  folii's  vel  api- 
cibus foliorum  phis  minusve  hispidis. 

Subdivided  into Lispicaulia,  iA'ptfiSa,  & 
barli/olia* 

We  cannot  refrain  from  entering  a 
strenuous  protest  against  tlic  terms  rvb'- 
tunda,  Scjlavi^ora,  employed  as  names  of 
divisions.  They  are  manifestly  impro^ 
per;  first,  because  both  of  them  contaiu 
speciL^s  with  jflowers  of  different  colours 
from  those  indicated  by  their  names  ;  and 
secondly,  because  there  are  flowers  of 
those  colours  in  the  other  sections.  A 
similar  objection  may  be  made  to  tb« 
term  adunca.  All  classical,  ordinal,  g«« 
neric,  and  sectional  signiRcant  names, 
sliould  be  strictly  exclusive,  and  com- 
pletely comprehensive. 

The  generic,  essential,  and  natural  cha- 
ractcrs,  prefixed  to  the  enumeration  of 
tlie  species,  are  entirely  new,  and  are  so 
drawn  up  as  to  include  the  whole ;  a  work 
of  no.  small  labour,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  no  le$is  importaiKe.  It  has  been  too 
much  the  practice,  even  of  good  bota- 
nists, to  pay  a  superstitious  regard  to  th4> 
generic  characters  of  Linnaeus,  without 
attending  to  the  alterations  which  are  be» 
come  absolutely  net-essary  by  tlie  dis- 
covery of  new  sjjeciej^  evidently  belong- 
ing to  the  same  genus,  though  they  diifer 
fiom  the  former  species  in  some  of  \hm 
parts  of  fructification.  A  generic  cha« 
racter,  comprehending  the  calyx,  corolla, 
stamen,    pistil,  germen,  pericarp*  aud 
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seed;  must  necessarily  be  lax  in  many  ed  into  the  obcordated  bpcs  of  the  a!W 
particulars.  The  essential  character,  on  mentioned  central  membranes,  and  ih«r 
tke  other  hand,  being  formed  from  one 
or  two,  should  not  contain  a  single  ir)ta 
which  does  not  exist  in  every  jjiecies;  A 
nattR-^  character,  taking  in  all  the  parts 
of  the  plant,  mtfet; in  every  large  genus, 
be  unavoidably  so  prolix,  and  in  many 
eases  so  perplexing,  even  vsrlicn  it  is  not 
in  itself  confused,  that  we  have  some 
doubt  \^hethef  it  be  really  vrorth  the 
time  and  tfonbte  feqwred  to  draw  it  up; 
In  all  monographs,  3n<t  local  flt)ras,  it 
should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  separate- 
ly formed  for  each  species, 


apices  are  each  joined  to  another  roembrane/ 
nearly  of  a  senvilunar  shape,  which,  (standing 
up  perpendicularly  in  the  centre  of  the  cap- 
sular segments)  surrounds  the  exterior  and 
nW>st  erect  part  of  their  apices,  and  then 
unites  theih  to  the  apices  of  the  capsular  seg- 
ments. The  scinildnated  membranes  are 
theinsdves  united  at  their  tips  ;  they  stand  up 
nearly  erect,  and  form  a  pellutfid  connecting 
arch  between  ttfc  two  hatchet-shaped  spring, 
and  enable  t-heifi  to  dilate  audconuraet  in  |jcr- 
fect  unison.  This  membranous  arch,  from 
spring  to  sprVng,  stands  up  almost  perpeD- 
dicularly,  and  nearly  central  on  the  capsuiir 
segments,  and  forms  a  very  interesting  app-ar- 


The  specifiic  chaffacter^,  descriptions*    jj^ce.    Through  the  arch-way  may  be  s«n  in 
&c.  are  in  Latin  ;  the  occasional  observa-    profile  (for  it  stretches  over  a'pcrfcct  vacuity) 


tions,  as  in  the  Lepkloptera  Britannica, 
are  in  English.  Those  annexed  to  m^ 
floribundum  contain  so  mtich  new  and 
curious  matter  that,  though  longer  than 
we  wish,  ive  cannoft  resist  the  tetoptation 
to  lay  them  before  our  readers. 

"  Obs.  l.  The  inaUWc  and  exsiccated  cap- 
sules of  many^  and  probably  of  all  mesem- 
bryanthetna,  but  of  this  s|)ccics  in  particular, 
possess,  in  a  verv  lively  mawner,  the  proper^ 
ties  of  an  hygron'ietCT.  Tn  sKowcry  weather 
in  autumn  I  have  seen  them  exixtnd.  and  con- 
fract  thcrtwelvcS  again,  several  limes  in  the 
course  of  a  dav.  When  e%j>»nded,  they  hav^ 
ik  prettv,  but"  very  unuisiial  appcftiwi^c,  and 
^setobfe  considerably  the  flowers  of  a  sta^ 
pelia ;  btrt  their  scginenis  are  more  obtuse.  If 
the  dried  capsCilcs  are  wcU  moistiened  with 
water,  6r  any  other  fluid  of  etjual  tenuity* 
they  will  unfold  thetfwdVes  in  the  course  of 
i  few  minutes  -,  and.  when  dried  again,  iheV 
will  spof^taneousfy  dose  up.  The  caus^of 
«iis  umrftnA  itosibility.  otr  the  access  of  hu^ 
raidity  or  flrought,  is  exceedingly  niter6st- 


»he  different  parts  above  described. 

'*  Now  upoD-the  dilatation  and  contractioo 
of  their  hatchet-shaiped  spr4ng;s,  entirely  de- 
pcnd  the  opeinRg  and  closing  of  the  capsoks 
of  m.  Jlortbuudvm.  The  springs  beirg  per- 
fect and  li%'ely  hygrometers  are  affected  by  ibe 
access  of  humidity  or  drought-  In  wet  wea- 
ther their  component  parts  are  dilated  and  ex- 
tended ;  in-  diy  they  are  tightened  and  con- 
tracted. When  the  springs  are  dilated,  thej 
f&i'cibly  push  open  the  segments  of  the  cap- 
sule in  an  horizontal  manner  ;  bat  when  they 
are  contracted^  .^hey  draw  ihcna  up  and  dose 
with  an  equal  force',  and  this  often  more  thin 
once  (an«l  tha«  naturally > in  the  eounie  of  the 
saiif^e  day. 

•*  Obs.  2.  In  every  stage  of  thc^c  extn- 
©tdicary  occurrences,'!  behold  and  contem- 
plate the  \vifee  contrivances  of  an  omnipotefii 
creator.  Ifhese  humble  vegetables  are  here-' 
by  enabled  to  sow  their  seeds,  at  that  momeoi 
of  time  which  is  un<juesiionably  the  most 
proper  for  them  ;  that  is,  when  the  sandv  de- 
serts of  their  nativity  are  moistened  wii&  tho 
seasonable  blessings'of  rain,  which  DOt  qqW 
assists  in  expelling  the  seeds  from  their  ex- 


iaig,  andbut  little  understood/    In  ^^  ^    panded  fodgcmems,  but  absolutely   imbed 
make  it  intelligible,  I  iniwt  firsj.  topb^n  the     jj^^^j  J^  ^  soH  prepared  for  thchr  rcecptioa  " 


interior  structure  of  the  valves  of  the  ciapsule, 
and  indeed  of  ajl  its  inner  parts;  f(ir  opori 
their  conformatioh  depend  er/tirely  the  above 
Aientioned  motions.  In  the  centre  of  the 
Mature  exsiccated  capsules,  ^hen  expamled, 
are  seen  five  concave,  obcordatedy  and  some- 
what trapeziform'  membranes,-  which  are  m 
close  contact,  and  form  the  figure  ot  a  rose, 
that  stretches  horizontally,  in  the  manner  of 
I  awniiTK  over  (but  not  in  contact  with)  the 


;i;>;^;;^dsVwhich''appeartorfe  admitted  l^  ThunbergaadJ«Id«icnr. 

tbeir  proi)cr  cells ;  but  are  in  th^stat^  easily    Sevext  of  these  are  tecbmc 
dislodgedby  the  smallest  force.  Thefivescg-     from  living  plants   hi  the 


The  second  dissertation  relates  to  the 
genus  tetragonta,  nearly  allied  to  me* 
^emfa^anthemum.  After  a  coacise  his- 
tory of  the  genus,  "with  the  generic  name* 
fey  which  some  or  otlier  of  its  species 
have  been  distinguished  in  the  %rorks  ol* 
different  author&>  mine  species  are  eau* 
meratedy  elg&t  of  which  bad  been  alrady 
'  l^  ThunbergaadVTiildaKnr- 
these  are  technical  ^kscr&ed 


fnents  of  the  expande'S  capsules  on  their  in- 
terior Surfaces,  are  each  hx^eci^g^na^S  that 
is,  each  of  the  segments  is  furnished  with 
two  paralld  (but  at  their  pomts  divaricating) 
hatchet*shaped  callosities,  or  springs,  which 
artf  attached  longitudinally,  but  edgeways,  to 
ihe^apsvlar  5egment$ }  iheir  bases  aie  mseil- 


the  author:  &e  UrsMt  ht  ImwrieeB 
either  reetet  or  dried»  3o4  tli^^. 
only  once  in  dio  royal  MOW  i£\ 
but  without  autqppoitiftiftf  ttMOf '^ 
a  descriptioJi. 
The  third  dissertati^m  ltf|ibvfe«i^ 
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J«ct  th^  geiius  portulaca,  uniformlf  mis- 
spelt, in  the  present  work,  portulacca. 
This  genus  has  been  divided  by  Jussieu, 
Willdenow,  and  others,  into  two,  but,  as 
Mr.  Haworth  thinks,  not  with  sufficiently 
constant  and  appropriate  generic  distinc- 
tions. Willdenow  in  particular  has 
confined  the  generic  name  portulaca  to 
those  which  have  a  capsula  l-iocularis,  cir^ 
cumsc'usa ;  and  has  placed  under  the  new 
g;enus  talinum  those  which  he  conceives 
ha\'e  a  capsula  S-valvh  &  semina  arillata. 
But  that  these  are  not  real  generic  dis- 
tinctions our  author  is  convinced  by  four 
nondescript  species,  which  induced  him 
to  study  the  genus,  and  occasioned  the 
present  dissertation,  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  having  had  no  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining moiie  than  eight  other  species. 
These  new  species  are  so  nearly  alljed  to 
p.  anacampseros,  that  they  cabinet  with 
propriety  be  separated  from  it,  and  yet 
have  not  the  3-valved  capsule  attributed 
:o  talinum,  under  which  it  has  been 
alely  arranged.  All  five,  indeed,  agree 
n  not  having  arillated  seeds ;  but  this, 
t  is  presumed,  Willdenow  himself  can- 
lot  esteem  a  solid  generic  character,  since, 
n  the  case  of  hordeum  vulgare,  and  its 
variety,  he  does  not  allow  it  to  form  even 
I  specific  one.  Mr.  Haworth  has  there- 
ore  preferred  keeping  the  genus,  for  the 
>resent,  entire ;  but  he  thinks  it  may  pro- 
bably hereafter  be  divided  into  four  at 
east.  He  has  thrown  them  in  the  in- 
erim  into  two  grand  divisions,  dearillatay' 
irillaUj  and  has  subdivided  them  accord- 
ng  to  the  difference  of  their  leaves. 

The  fourth  dissertation  is  a  new  ar- 
angement  of  the  genus  saxifraga,  as  far 
IS  it  is  cultivated  in  the  British  gardens. 
[t  extends  to  forty-nine  species,  forty- 
even  of  which  are  growing  in  Mr.  Ha- 
vorth's  collection,  arid  twenty-six  of 
hem  are  natives  of  Great  Britain :  the 
)iher  two,  which  he  has  not  seen  cither 


living  or  dead,are  taken  Up  from  the  Hor- 
tus  Kewensis.  They  afe  arranged  under 
the  following  sections:  nud'tcaufesy  irrtgy- 
lares  f  ligulafa,  cUial^t,  lobata^  and  sthnlfcra. 
The  second  section  contains  only  the  well 
known  anomalous  s.  sarmerUoja. 

Of  the  last  three  genera,  generic  and 
natural  characters  are  given  ;  but  to  the 
genus  portulaca  he  has  not  ventured  to 
assign  an  essential  character. 
-  Ihe  fifth  dissertation  contains  a  de- 
scription of  twenty-four  species  which, 
as  far  as  the  author  knows,  have  not  been 
before  described,  viz.  ;  three  species  of 
crassula,  one  of  omithojjalum,  four  of 
narcissus,  one  of  cotyledon,  three  of 
oxalis;  four  of  euphorbia,  one  of  semper- 
vivum,  six  of  cactus,  and  one  of  cacalia. 
All  of  them  are  now^  alive  in  his  posses- 
sion, except  the  ornithogalum,  for  a  sif^ht 
of  which,  in  a  living  stale,  he  is  indebted 
to  Mr.  Whitley,  of  Brompton^  who  re- 
ceived roots  of  it  from  tlie  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  1803. 

The  sixth  and  last  dissertation  con- 
.sists  or  observations  on  several  technical 
terms  used  by  Linnsus,  or  others,  in  the 
science  of  botany,  which  nre  either  ob- 
scure, and  of  difficult  comprehension,  or 
misapplied,  or  synonimous  with  others  in 
actual  use. 

Mr.  Haworth  gives  us  reason  to  ex- 
pect, in  a  future  publication,  disserta- 
tions on  the  following  subjects :  1 .  Aves 
Britannicx,  sen  Synopsis  avium  Britan- 
nicarum,  with  remarks.  2.  Reptilia  Bri- 
tannica,  with  remarks.  3.  An  account 
of  the  genus  crassula,  of  the  genus  eu- 
phorbia, and  the  genus  cactus,  with  de- 
scriptions chiefly  derived  from  living 
specimens  in  his  own  collection.  We 
hope  to  be  able  in  our  next  volume  to  an- 
nounce their  appearance.  Original  de- 
scriptions, with  remarks,  from  so  diligent 
and  acute  an  observer,  will  always  pos- 
sess a  sterling  value. 


fVRT.  Vn,  Tlora  Britaimica,  Auctore  Jacobo  Edvardo  Smith,  M,  D,  Sor'etatls  Ll/t" 
ncana  Preside.  Imp,  rtat.  Cur.  Regus  Londmertsii,  Holm.  Upsal.  Taurin.  Olyss'ip.  Pin* 
ladelpb, — Pbysiogr.  Lund.  Berolht  Paris,  aliarumque  ^ocietatum  icclo.  8vo.  vol.  ii. 


THE  British  naturalists,  in  general, 
md  especially  the  lovers  of  botanv,  have 
rreat  reason  to  congratulate  eacn  other 
m  the  singularly  favourable  combination 
)f  circumstances,  which  brought  to  this 
rountry  the  entire  museum,  and  library, 
A  ith  all  the  MSS.  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  still 
nore  fortunate  that  they  became  the  pro- 
:el*ty  of  an  ardent  pursuer  of  natural 
ciciicei  who  not  only  knovrs  how  to 


make  good  use  of  them  himself,  but  takes 
a  pleasure  in  permitting  a  liberal  use  of 
them  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  5;ime 
studies.  It  was  probably  this  auspicious 
acquisition,  made  at  a  critical  time  in  the 
fervour  of  yoiuh,  which  fixed  the  charac- 
ter 9f  his  mind,  and  rendered  the  object 
of  his  early  predilection  the  chief  em- 
pldyroent  of  his  life.  Besides  numerous 
other  literary  labours,  in  which  it  has 
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induced  and  enabled  him  to  engage,  and 
which  are  incessantly  increasing  our  ac- 
f^uaintance  with  tlie  vegetable  kingdom, 
vfe  are  indebted  to  it  for  a  better  national 
Hora  than  we  before  possessed  ;  and  per- 
haps, with  the  exception  of  the  Flora  Lap- 
ponica  and  Suecica  6f  Linnaus,  than  any 
other  part  of  Europe  can  boast. 

The  late  able  and  excellent  Mr.  Hud- 
son, in  the  year  1762,  first  naturalized 
the  sexual  system  in  this  country,  by 
adapting  it  to  our  English  plants.  The 
ground-work  of  the  Flora  Anglica,  as 
could  not  but  be  the  case,  was  the  well 
known  Synopsis  of  Ray  ;  and  it  aimed  at 
little  more  than  to  dispose  the  species  of 
that  admirable  author  in  the  Linnean 
fltiethod  of  arrangement,  with  the  syno- 
-nyms  of  Caspar  fiauhin,  a^d  the  old 
English  botanists.  In  the  second  edition, 
which  did  not  appear  till  the  year  177^, 
after  having  been  long  and  earnestly  call- 
ed for,  many  errors,  unavoidable  in  a 
first  attempt,  were  corrected,  and  many 
valuable  particulars  added.  But  still 
much  was  wanting  to  the  perfection  of  a 
"British  flora  ;  nor  were  the  deficiencies 
wpplied  by  the  botanical  arrangement  of 
Dr.  Withering,  though  at  first  respect- 
ably executed,  and,  in  the  second  edition^ 
by  the  aid  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Stokes,  Mr. 
Woodward,  and  other  friends  of  the  au- 
thor, greatly  improved. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  possessor  of  the 
Ltnnaean  herbarium  to  dispel  the  doubts, 
correct  the  errors,  and  lessen  the  diffi- 
culties which  attended  the  study  of  Bri- 
tish plants,  notwithstanding  the  labours 
of  these  eminent  botanists.  The  first  two 
Volumes  of  the  Flora  Britannica,  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1800,  are  so  well 
"known  to  all  naturalists  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  that  we  should  only  tell  our 
readers  what  they  already  know,  were 
-we  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  its- 
peculiar  excellences,  or  to  expatiate  on 
the  fullness  and  accuracy  of  the  original 
descriptions  by  which  almost  every  spe- 
cies  is  illustrated.  We  shall  only  observe, 
that  Dr.  Smith  has  a  mind  too  firm,  and 
principles  too  solid,  to  be  smitten  with 
every  innovation  which  has  been  intro- 
duced into  his  favourite  science ;  and,  on 
the-  other  hand,  is  too  sincerely  and 
warmly  actuated  by  the  love  of  truth, 
not  to  receive  whatever  appears  to  his 
sober  judgment  an  improvement  of  the 
system  of  his  great  master;  and  that  he 
has  therefore  steered  a  middle  course,  and 
in  these  volumes  has  only  abolished  the 
order  monogamia  in  the  clas^  s^-ngenesia, 


and  distributed  in  other  classes  tliose  ge- 
nera of  the  twenty  third,  in  which  then* 
complete  and  tlie  jjcrl'ect  flowers  have  iLe 
same  general  structure. 

The  third  volume,  -^hieh  is  noudj. 
rectly  before  ns,' begins  with  the  cbs 
gynandrra  ;  and  in  this  class  we  find  co 
thing  entitled  to  particular  notice,  eice:: 
that  orchis  coriophora,  and  o.  aboniv-, 
are  discarded  from  the  British  Flora. int 
plant  in  Ray*s  Synopsis,  which  had  htr. 
supposed  a  synonym  of  tliC  former,  ben; 
certainly  not  the  coriophora  of  Lr 
n«us,  but,  as  far  as  a  judgment  can  te 
formed  from  the  imperfect  character,! 
^variety  of  satyrium  hircinum  ;  and  tia! 
ascribed  to  the  latter  being  bcyer.d  i^ 
df>ubt  orobanchc  ccralea  of  the  TtuTi 
Britannica. 

In  the  class  monscia  nothing  ccir  oc- 
curs but  the  introduction  of  arum,  dc 
flowers  of  which.  Dr.  Smith  obserres,  rr 
by  no  means  gynandrous,  and,  in  thc:^ 
lative  situation  of  the  stamens  and  pir.U 
exactly  resemble  the  regular  monrciu 
plants.  Carex  is  the  most  difficult  Er- 
tish  genus  of  this  class  ;  but  it  has  ixfi 
so  successfully  investigated  by  Dr.GtXni- 
enough  and  Mr.  Woodward,  that  r^ 
thing  was  left  for  Dr.  Smith  but  to  e-cs^ 
blish  the  davalliana  as  a  Briikh  sper^ 
of  which  an  imperfect  specimen  had  brr 
sent  to  those  gentlemen  from  ScctL'-*: 
and  to  add  the  four  other  species  wi^r 
also  had  already  been  described  by  h--- 
se\{f  in  a  paper  addressed  to  the  IJici^ 
Society,  and  pubUslied  in  their  hid.  y> 
lume. 

The  genus  lalix,  in  the  class  wozz:^ 
has  long  been  numbered  among  tb?  .- 
probria   botanicorum,      I^innaras   l'x^ 
only  thirty-one  species  :  of  these  HuJ 
in  his  first  edition,  inserted  sevenieer.  ? 
natives  of  Great  Briuin,  with  thf  sc 
tion  of  rubra  taken  up  from  Ray.    T-  i 
second  edition  has  die  same  nmsbr  ' 
with  some  variation  in  the  species.   ^-  | 
thering,  in  his  first  edition,  copied  '^  | 
eighteen  of  Hudson,  and  in  his  thiii  h: 
creased  the  number  to  twenty-tiro :  '4 

culty  of  settling  ll>e  specie*,  lii-:  iafff' 
fee  tion  of  all  die  descripiioni  tfc«  f^ 
IrshpJ,  and  the  necessity  ai^mijng^ 
iiiTiupu^  the  genus  aaeir,!    littlr  *» 
done  w  dtmini^  the  confiiffcili  tf  ^ 
publication  of  the    preheat  wrr^ 
Smith  has  ascertained  fortj-fe 
species,  of  all  which  he  hat  dimwrr  -; 
ginal  descriptions  §  and,  thawh  h  - 
not  offer  it  ti  ^4M^mmfi  p«wtf 
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aecarate  enumeration,  it  bears  all  the 
marks  of  his  extensive  knowledge,  and 
discriminating  judgment.     Unforcunute- 
Iv  he  has,  in  sonic  in!,tanccs,  been  ;ibJe  to 
obtHin  the  plants  of  only  one  sex,  and  has 
becu  obllji^ed  to  leave  the   c*i  ir.icter  of 
the  species  so  far  imperfect.     It  is  pos- 
5ii)!e,  moreover,  th;it  some  which   he  has 
puJilishcd  ;is  new   may   prove   variecies 
of    species    already  described ;    and  he 
jMiiisclf  Informs  us,  in  the  addenda  and 
corrigenda,  annexed  to  this  voluuie,  th.u 
his  ni.diuilia   is  probably  a  variety  of  s. 
h.is!.;;ia  oi'  Lianxus  ;  but,  as  he  liad  not 
admitted  that  species,  no  diminuiicn  is 
hereby  made  of  the  British  species.     W  e 
learn  also  from  a  late  nuaiher  of  English 
botany,  tliat  having  seen  only  ihe  leaves 
of  a  plant,  found  on  the  mountains  of 
Scotland,  he  erroneously  supposed  it  the 
rayrtlUoidesof  Linnaius  ;  but  the  catkins, 
which  have  since  been  produced,  prove 
it  to  be  clearly  a  new  species,  which  he 
r.ow  calls  Dicksoniana,  in  honour  of  its 
hrst  welUknown  discoverer.     The  true 
myrtilloides  has  not  been  found  in  Great 
Bi  itain.     Another  new  species  has  also 
been  recently  figured  in  that  v/ork,  which 
has  been  found  in  Norfolk  by  Mr,  Crowe, 
to  which  the  trivial  nanie  hiria  is  given. 
Dr.  Smith  acknowledges  his  great  obli- 
gation to  the  friendly  communications 
of  this  gentleman^  and  Mr.  Dickson,  in 
his  study  of  this  intricate  genus.     The 
subdivisions  of  Linnzus,  founded  on  tlie 
margin  and  surface  of  tlie  leaves,  are  re- 
tained for  the  present ;  but  Dr.  Smith  is 
7f  opinion  that  much  better  may  be  form- 
id,  taken  from  the  germen,  as  it  is  eitlier 
;cssile,  or  pedicelled  ;  the  style^  as  it  is  ei- 
her  elongated,  very  short,  or  none;  and 
lie  stigma,  as  it  is  either  entire,  or  bipar- 
he. 

In  conformity  with  the  principles 
viiich  he  had  adopted,  our  author  was 
>bli;^ed  to  leave  atriplex  alone  in  the 
lass  polygamla.  We  regret  the  neces- 
fty  of  separating  it  so  widely  from  che- 
opodium,  to  which  it  is  so  nearly  allied 
1  hibit  and  general  characters:  and, 
id  not  the  numerous  exotic  genera  stand 
1  the  way,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
insider  the  different  structure  of  the 
rmale  flower  as  only  a  generic  distinc- 
on,  and  place  this  new  solitary  British 
lant  by  the  side  of  its  natural  relative. 
It  is  in  the  class  cryptogamia,  where 
innaeus  had  left  the  most  to  be  done, 
lat  the  greatest  improvement  was  to  be 


expected  from  the  good  sense  and  acute- 
ness  of  the  president  cf  the  Linnxan  so- 
ciety. 

The  filices  he  has  divided  into  annu- 
latoe,  with  capsules  encircled  by  an  elastic 
ring  ;  and  exannulats,  without  that  ap- 
pendage; and  has  thus  abolisi.ed  Schre^ 
hsii'si  very  unscientific  order,  miscelianeac. 
lie  has  admitted,  of  course,  the  new  gek 
nera  gothea  and  hymenophyllum,  which 
was  established  by  himseh  in  his  disserta- 
tion on  ferns,  printed  by  the  Turin  Acab- 
dcmy;  the  former  taken  from  polype^ 
diuin,  on  account  of  die  hemispherical 
calyx  which  bursts  attlietop  without  aa 
operculum  ;  the  latter  from  trichomanerf, 
on  account  of  its  two-valved  involu. 
crunv.  Since  the  publication  of  that  dis- 
sertation, he  has  adopted  the  opinion  of 
Swartz  in  separating  also  from  poly- 
podium,  under  tlie  name  of  aspiuium, 
such  species  as  have  an  umbilicated  in- 
volucrum,  leaving,  in  the  original  genus 
polypodium,  only  lljose  which  have  no 
in  volucrum  at  all.  He  had  already,  ia 
the  Turin  dissertation,  taken  scolopen- 
drium  and  ceteracli  from  aspleninm,  and 
united  them  under  the  old  generic  name 
scolopendrium.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
considers  acrosticum  septentrionale  of 
Linnscus,  and  other  authors,  as  a  true 
asplenium,  Pilularla  and  isoetes,  he  con- 
jectures, may  not  improperly  be  removr 
ed  ;  the  former  to  monaecia  polyandriai 
and  the  latter  to  monccia  monandria. 

It  was  not  till  after  mature  delibera- 
tion, and  the  caution  suited  to  his  cha- 
racter, that  he  has  been  induced  to  em* 
brace  Hedv.ig's  system  of  mosses  as  a 
substitute  for  the  acknowledged  very 
imperfect  one  of  Linnaeus  ;  arid,  after  all* 
he  has  admitted  only  such  of  its  parts  a4 
are  the  easiest  in  practice,  and  seem  to 
have  tlie  best  foundation  jn  nature. 

In  consequence  of  his  new  generic 
characters,  anictangium  of  Hedwig  is 
absorbed  in  gymnostomum  ;  weissia,  in 
grimraia  ;  fis^idens,  in  dicranura  ;•  bar« 
bula,  in  tortula;  leskea,  in  hypnumj 
webbera,  pohlia,  and  meesia,  in  bryum  ( 
didyraodon,  and  cynontodium,  in  tr\* 
chostomum,  with  the  exception  of  sucK 
species  as  have  only  sixteen  teeth  in  the 
fringe,  which  are  referred  to  grimmia. 

The  complex  and  irregular  orders, 
algae  and  fungi,  remain  yet  unpublished  | 
and  we  are  sorry  to  learn  from  a  recent 
periodical  publication,  that  the  excellent 
autlior  has  been  interrupted  in  bis  stU# 
3C3 
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dies  by  a  painful  disorder  in  his  eyes, — 
a  compbint  peculiarly  unpropitious  to  a 
student  of  cryptogamous  plants.  But 
•we  earnestly  hope  that  it  will  not  be  long 
before  we  see  this  first-rate  production 
completed ;  and  we  trust  that  he  will 
then  think  of  rendering  another  great 
and  much  desired  service  to  the  Flora  of 
his  native  land.  Hitherto  he  has  written 
for  the  learned  ;  and,  considering  that  his 
work  will  be  sought  for  by  the  botanists 
of  all  Europe,  he  has  done  well  fo  com- 
municate his  knowledge  in  a  language 
universally  understood  by  men  of  liberal* 
education.  But  his  fair  countrywomen 
have  a  claim  upon  him  which,  we  are 
persuaded,  he  has  too  much  gallantry  to 
contemn  or  to  neglect.  We  know  that 
numbers  of  them  impatiently  wait  for  the 
time,  when  the  access  to  tliis  enchanting 
science  shall  be  rendered  more  easy  and 
pleasant  to  them  than  it  has  yet  been. 
Dr.  Hull's  British  Flora  is  a  useful  com- 
panion in  their  walks  abroad,  and  when 
they  travel  to  a  distance  in  a  postchaise  ; 
but  it  is  too  concise  to.afFord  them  every 
needful  assistance  at  home  ;  and  Dr.  Wi- 
thering's  larger  work  is  often  more  per- 
plexing than  instructive,  owing  to  the 
different  descriptions  of  the  same  plant, 
either  translated  from  foreign  authors, 
or  communicated  to  him  by  English 
friends,  which,  in  many  places,  do  not 
exactly  correspond  with  each  other,  and, 
in  fact,  do  not  always  belong  to  the  same 
species.  The  simple,  but  full  and  per- 
spicuous descriptions  of  Dr.  Smith  are 
precisely  what  they  want.  A  brief  in- 
troduction to  the  science,  written  in  his 
natural  Uvely  style,  and  with  his  ori^nal 
train  of  thought,  would  also  be  peculiarly 
acceptable ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  it 
would  be  drawTi  up  by  him  in  such  a 
manner,  as  entirely  to  remove  the  objec- 
tions which  are  often  made  to  the  admis- 
sion of  females  into  this  part  of  the  tem- 
ple of  science.  The  study  of  botany, 
.  It  is  generally  acknowledged,  would 
be  admirably  suited  to  the  natural  ele- 
gance of  their  taste,  and  to  their  quick 
sense  of 'tlie  beautiful,  the  curious,  and 
the  useful,  if  it  were  not  for  the  indelicate 
terms  which  are  thought  to  be  insepara- 
bly attached  to  the  sexual  system.  The 
complamt,  we  confess,  has  not  been  en- 
tirely without  foundation.  When  almost 
every  writer  talks  of  the  male  and  female 
organs  of  generation  in  plants,  and  when 
the  prurieiu  im^Jgination  of  a  Darwin  is 


tickled  with  the  idea,  that  he  had  caught 
two  anthers  belonging  to  neighbouring 
flowers  in  the  very  act  of  adultery,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  a  prudent  father,  and  a 
trembling  mother,  wish  to  exclude  such 
shameless  books  from  a  daughter's  small 
and  selected  library.  But  we  assert  with 
confidence,  because  we  speak  from  ex- 
perience, that  the  fault  has  not  been  ia 
the  science,  but  in  those  who  profess  to 
teach  it.  We  are  sure  that  all  which  is 
necessary  to  be  known  of  the  sexual  sys- 
tem, may  be  taught  to  a  circle  of  yonn^ 
ladies  who  have  attained  to  the  age  cf 
sixteen,  without  forcing  a  blush  into  the 
cheeks  of  the  most  modest,  or  producicg 
a  smile  on  the  countenance  of  the  moit 
lively  and  sportive.  The  simple  troth, 
that  in  this  respect  there  is  someanalogy  be- 
tween  the  vegetable  and  animal  creation, 
when  told  in  a  few  guarded  words,  will 
excite  in  them  no  ideas  which  are  not  al- 
ready familiar  to  their  minds,  and  which 
do  not  daily  occur  to  their  nouce,  with- 
out hurting  their  sensibility,  or  awaken* 
ing  a  single  improper  feeling-  They 
speak  continually  of  a  horse  and  a  mai^t 
a  ram  and  an  ewe,  a  cock  and  a  hen,  widx 
a  vague  idea  of  the  difference,  and  with 
nothing  more;  and  why  may  they  not  be 
told,  that  there  is  a  similar  distinction  in 
every  part  of  organized  nature?  If  it  can 
be  done  with  innocence  and  propriety  ia 
the  case  of  animals,  it  must  be  still  kss 
exceptionable  in  the  case  6f  vegetables ; 
for,  in  fact,  there  is  in  these  nothbg 
more  than  a  remote  analogy,  without  the 
shadow  of  a  resemblance ;  and,  when  the 
general  statement  has  once  been  made, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  ever  be 
repeated,  or  brought  again  into  Tiew.  To 
the  recurrence  of  the  words  mak  9ndfr* 
male  there  could,  perhaps,  be  no  valid  ob- 
jection ;  but  hermapkr^d'ae  is  an  uply  tenn, 
which  cannot  be  decently  explained,  asd 
which  we  should  earnestly  wish  mig^t 
never  pass  their  lips,  or  meet  tbeir  eyes. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  our  judgmentt  best  t? 
banish  all  three  from  common  inr,  and 
to  speak  only  of  stamens  and'ipistth; 
stameniferous,  pistiliferous,  anil  com- 
plete flowers.  We  are  well  await  tliat 
our  great  master  has  offendedt  in^iiis  re- 
spect, at  least  as  much  as  sEqrctf  kkdtsci* 
pies :  but  he  wrote  in  Laliik ;  4rf  it  is 
generally  supposed  that»  ^ysee  ciial  lan- 
guage has  ceased  to  be  a  MtimOK^  c^^- 
diing  written  in  it  ^TOi  be  BaH»-io  the 
charge  of  gross  obscenitf f  aeotidf  ot  ^ 
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ieparture  from  the  just  rules  of  a  be- 
:oming  modesty.  We  ourselves,  how- 
ever, are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  Lin- 
naeus sometimes  wrote  what  should  not 
lave  been  written,  even  in  Latin.  From 
Dr.  Smitli  we  are  in  fear  of  no  such 
ibuse-;  and  we  take  our  leave  of  him  for 


the  present,  with  a  pleasing 'hdpelhat  li« 
will  not  fail  to  remove  the  opprobrium  | 
and  that,  arraying  the  British  Flora  ia* 
riie  chaste  and  deUcate  graces  which  arrf 
her  .proper  cliaracter,  he  will  prove  that 
she  is  a  fit  associate  for  the  fairest  and 
most  exnited  part  of  the  living;  creatioiVi' 


A.RT.  VIIL     MustohgU  Hibemic£  Spicileglum.  Auctore  Dawson  Tuhner,  A.  M,  Soc^ 
reg*  Am^  Cff  Linn»  Lond.Imp.  Ac.  not.  cur.fhjs.  Gait,  necnon  Lit.  nov*  casL  socio. 


WHEN  we  ^parted  from  Mr.  Turner 
wo  years  ago,  he  gratified  us  with  an.in- 
i  mat  ion  that  we  should  probably  see 
lim  again ;  but  we  did  not.czpect  to  find 
lim  on  the  other  side  of  the  Irish  Chan- 
lel.  He  is  ind<?ed  so  instructive  and 
:>leasing  a  companion,  that  we  should  re- 
oice  to  be  accosted  by  him  in  any  part 
jf  the  world,  except  the  desarts  of  Ara- 
bia. In  that  arid  climate,  and  thirsty 
loil,  not  even  a«mos6  can  continue  to  live. 
iVe  can,  therefore,  haye  no  obiection  to 
Tieet  him  in  a^coimtry  which  we  have 
ong  been  accustomed  to  love  as  a  sister 
cingdom,  and  with  which,  va  defiance  of 
Jie  table  of  prohibited  kindred,  we<have 
ately  formed  a  more  intimate  union,  to 
ts  to  become  one  flesh  ;  and  we  cannot 
lelp -wishing,  that  the  act  of  parliament, 
vhich  made  it  part  and  parcel  of  the 
ealm  of  Great  Britain,  had  coptained  a 
rlause  to  have 'it  included  in  the  name, 
hat  the  term  Flora  Britannica  might 
iter  ally  extend  to  rhis  humid  paradise  of 
nosses  and  lichens. 

Mr.  Turner  was  first  induced  to  write 
ipon  mosses,  by  a  desire  to^familiarize  to 
lis  countrymen  the  system  of  Hed^'ig, 
vhich  is  now  generally  received  on  the 
rontinent,  that  British  and  foreign  bota- 
lists  might  employ  thesfime  terms,  and 
cidily  comprehend  «ach  other's  mean- 
n^.  He  ako  wished  to  comprise  in  a 
imall  compass,  the  chief  of  .what  has  been 
)ublished  in  different  parts  of  Europe, 
n  a  preat  nitmber  of  volumes,  some  oif 
vhicn  canaot  easily  be  procured,  and 
)thers  are  too  expensive  to  be  generally 
purchased.  He  was  led  to  choose  the 
-nosses  of  Jfeland  for  the  immedLii6sub* 
ect  of  his  work,  by  a  grateful  recollec- 
ion  of  tlie  pleasure  he  enjoyed,  and  the 
Viendly  reception  he  experienced  during 
I  short  visit  to  that  seat  of  generous 
lospitality.  lUud,  he  adds,  in  the  glow- 
ng  language  of  enthusiastic  rapture, 
^tiarn  me  multum  impulit,  ut  insuke,  ia. 
7ua,  tantillum  modo  moratus,  benevo* 
m\wt  amicitisque  plurimum  sum  ex- 
>ertus,insul£y  Imperio  Briunnico  nuper 


eonnexs  per  arctissima  conjunctionis 
vincula  ("  quod  ^it,  O !  feliz  quod  & 
usque  felixl")  thesauri  veget^biles  per 
me  m^igis  iniiotesceren^.  Est.enim  Hi- 
bernia  nostra,  terra  qu^  nulla  magis 
muscorum  ferax:  excels!  monte^,  prz- 
-ruptx  rupos,  profundi .saltusy.immenss- 
qux,  quibus  abundat,«paludes,*humilibufi 
hisce  regni  vegetabilis  civibus  sedes  di- 
Jectas  praebent ;  mira  quoque  soli  diver- 
sitas,  aer(]ue,  ut  in  montosis,  saspius  hu- 
midus.  Hinc  quae  rarissime  in  Anglic, 
vel  ctiam  in  Cambria,  capsules  h/pnat 
^roferunt,  ibi  fructifera  abundanter  re- 
-peri ;  magisque,  quam  in  regionibus  nos- 
tris  luxuriate  species  fere  singulx  mibi 
^isflB  sunt. 

He  \viL&  iiot  ignorant  that  Dr.  Smith 
was  at  that  time  busily  ^engaged  in  the 
same  study  for  the  work  which  has  just 
passed  in  review  before  us.  But  he  was 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  liberal  cha- 
racter of  that  great  naturalist,  to  suspect 
that  he  should  be  regarded  as  a  rival, 
and  that  his  work  would  excite  envy  and 
dislike.  Tlie  manner  in  which  he  ex- 
presses himself  on  the  subject  has  afford- 
ed Ks  such -lively  satififactson,  that  we  are 
desirous  of  .sharing  it  -with  our* readers. 
Illud  rjam  lantummodo    dicendum  su- 

perest,  me in  hoc  operescribendop 

neutiqUam  amici  suavissimi,'Smithfir  qui 
nunc  j.am  Fior^  su£  Britannicae  incum- 
bit,  ssnmLuigfic  movew.  Id  certc  doleo, 
quod  ambo  d;^  iisdem  plantis  eodem  tem- 
pore disserendo  occupati,  non  quod  vel- 
lemus  uterque,  auxilium  mutuo  conferre 
potuimus.  Quantum  id  fieri  potuit  fac- 
tum est ;  qua  de  re  spero  sententias  nos- 
vtras  in  paucis  modo  esse  discrepaturas  ; 
dulcissimum  enim  fructum  profeit  his- 
toric naturalis  cultura,  dum  virorum 
iisdem  studiis  ejusdemque  vcritatis  inda- 
gatione  conjunctorum  commercium,  be- 
nevolentiam,  amicitiam  comparat. 

If  we  be  not  misled  by  too  partial  a 
fondness  for  a  favourite  science,  such  is 
the  sincere  language  of  every  genuine 
naturalist;  aud  .such  are  the  feelings 
which  all  hlfr.siadxe$  have  a  direct  tcn- 
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<lency  to  excite.  The  frequent  inter- 
course which  subsists  between  these  bro- 
thers in  affection,  as  well  as  in  taste,  may 
be  expected  to  have  produced  a  general 
similarity  in  their  views.  We  accord- 
ingly find  that  they  concur  in  regarding 
the  terminal  or  axillary  situation  of  the 
flowers,  and  the  delicate  structure  of  the 
inner  fringe,  often  too  minute  to  be  dis- 
cerned by  the  naked  eye,  as  not  sufficient 
generic  distinctions  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Turner 
apprehended  must  be  the  case^  some  dif- 
ferences have  arisen,  which  we  ttilnk  it 
incumbent  unon  us  to  state»  for  the  in- 
formation ot  our  readers,  and  we  shdU 
do  it  with  all  the  clearness  and  brevity 
in  our  power. 

The  genera  in  the  present  work  are  ar- 
ranged as  follows : 

I    Capsuls  ore  nuUo*     Phascnm. 

II.  Capsulae  ore   nudo.     Sphagnum^ 

gymnost  cxnuni,  anictangiuro. 

III.  Capsulz  ore  aucto  peristomio. 

A.  Peristomio  simplici,  dentibnsin- 
divisis.  Tetraphis,  andr2a,splach- 
nusi,  encalyptai  griouxiiay  ptero- 
gonium. 

B.  Peristomio  simplici,.  dentibtts 
bifidis.  Trichostomuni»  tortula, 
dicranum. 

C.  Peristomio  simplici ;  dentiam 
apicibas  membrana  connexis.  Po* 
lytrichum. 

D.  Peristomio  duplici ;  exteriore 
dentibus  sedecim  ;  interiore  ciliis 
totidem.  Orthotrichumy  ncc- 
kera. 

E.  Peristomio  duplici ;  exteriore 
dentibus  sedecim  i  interiore  mem- 
brana. Buxbaumia,  funaria,  bar- 
tramiay  bryam«  hypnum,  fontina- 
lis. 

Fhascum  .  multicapsulare  (sphcrcar- 
pon  of  Abbot)  Mr.  Turner  thinks  only 
a  variety  of  crispnm,  with  somewhat 
shorter  leaves.  Scrratum,  and  stoloni- 
ferum,  considered  as  distinct  species  by 
Dr.  Smith,  are  also  united  in  thiswork, 
ViXth  the  approbation  of  Mr.  Dickson* 

Anictangium  is  admitted  as  a  genus, 
though  it  differs  from  gymnostomom 
only  in  having  axillary  flowers.  The  ci- 
liatum  (bryum  apocarpum  Lin. )  is  the 
only  species  hitherto  found  in  Ireland  ; 
and  it  differs,  Mr.  Turner  says,  so  much 
from  the  gymnostoma  in  form  and  habit, 
that  he  could  not  avoid  foUol^ing  Hed- 
wig,  and  nature,,  in  considering  it  as  an 
antctangiuai,  notwithstanding  the  female 
flt.wers  sometimes  proceed  from  the  ends 
of  tJie  branches.     But  in  our  conceptions 


this  is  rather  a  proof,  that  the  two  goaaz 
of  Hedvvig  ought  to  be  united,  as  they 
have  been  by  Dr.  Smith ;  and  tliat  gene- 
ral habit,  in  this  artificial  system,  is  not  a 
matter  of  essential  consequence. 

Andrsea,  Mr.  Turner  conceives  to  be 
the  connecting  link  between  the  musci 
and  hepaticae,  sufficiently  distinct  from 
jungermannia,  with  which  ic  was  con- 
founded by  Linnxus,  and  at  the  same 
time  very  unlike  the  other  musci. 

Splachnum  rugosnm  of  Dickson  and 
Smith  he  thinks  scarcely  difierent  firom 
ovatum  ;  and  the  gracile  of  the  same  au- 
thors differs  from  sphericum  only  in  its 
shorter  peduncle,  the  leaves  of  both  being 
obsolet^y  serrated. 

Though  Dr.  Smith,  and  all  other  an- 
thors,  have  separated  encalypta  from 
grimmia :  Mr.  Turner  has  followed  them 
with  great  reluctance  ;  and,  as  it  appears 
to  him,  in  opposition  to  nature,  beintr 
fully  convinced  that  the  narrow,  linear 
teeih  of  the  peristome,  and  the  lax  cam- 
panulatecalyptra,  are  not  proper  generic 
distinctions  ;  the  bryum  daviesit  of  Mr. 
Dickson,  for  instance,  having  the  caWp. 
tra  of  encalypta,  and  the  broad  teeth  g£ 
grimmia;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
bryum  lanceolatum  of  Dickson  having 
the  linear  teeth  of  encalypta,  and  the 
calyptra  of  grimmia.  As  a  proof  of  dx 
uncertainty,  we  find  that  the  fbnner  is 
considered  as  an  encalypta  by  Dr.  Smith, 
and  as  a  grimmia  by  Mr.  Turner ;  and 
the  latter,  as  a  grimmia  by  Dr.  S^itfa, 
and  as  an  encalypta  by  Mr.  Turner.  1  be 
grimmia  homomalla  (didymodon  of 
Hedwig^  Mr.  Turner  thinks  not  different 
from  g.  neteromalla. 

Mr.  Turner  has  altered  the  generic 
character  of  pterogonium,  to  admit  di- 
cranum sciuxoides  of  other  authors,  which 
he  says  has  no  affinity  to  any  of  the  real 
dicrana  ;  for,  though  Hedwig*s  figure 
may  create  some  doubt,  in  his  own  spe- 
cixnen  the  teeth  are  divided  to  die  base, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  namber  is 
thereby  doubled,  will  fix  it  a  pterogo- 
nium :  Sixteen,  or  Mriy'4w9  Utth^  accord- 
ingly makes  part  of  his  ffeBcdc  dmnc- 
ter.  Dr.  Smith  acknowkagesdnt*  is  die 
form  of  the  peiistome,  and  m  the  teecb, 
being  nearly  divided  to  the  basCf  it  de^ 
parts  a  little  firom  the  character  tifiScTa* 
num  i  and  that  it  has  the  ha^^  hot  not 
the  character,  of  pterogonimB. 

Trichostomum  polyphylhiai  of  Mr* 
Turner  is  theT  t.  cirratumef  ite  Flora 
Britannica.  and  the  same  plant,  with  d> 
cranum  polyphyllum  %tiTOi  in  bigh^ 
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botany,  and  since  inserted  under  the  same 
name  in  Flora  Britannica,  where  it  con- 
sequently occurs  twice.  The  long  brit- 
tle teeth  of  this  trichostomum  are  often 
found  broken  short»  so  as  to  resemble 
tiiose  of  dicninum,  a  circumstance  which 
led  Dr.  Smith  into  the  mistake,  who  sajs 
of  his  t.  cirratum,  that  it  has  the  habit 
of  dicranum  polyphyllum,  but  is  larger. 
Mr.  Turner  has  given  a  fij^ure  of  the 
whole  plant,  with  separate  ones  of  the 
perfect  and  mutilated  teeth  of  the  peri- 
stome, which  clearly  prove  its  identity 
with  d.  polyphyllum  of  English  Botany. 
T.  ericoidesy  fasciculare,  and  canescens 
are,  in  Mr.  Turner's  opinion,  only  va- 
rieties of  the  same  species. 

Under  the  genus  tortula  two  species 
are  inserted,  hum'lisand  apiculata,  which 
do  not  appear  in  the  Flora  Britannica ; 
the  former  allied  to  snbulata,  the  latter 
differing  from  specimens  received  from 
America  only  in  its  pedicells,  being  a  lit- 
tle longer,  and  capsules  more  cylin- 
dric. 

Dicranum  bryoides,  and  viridulum, 
Mr.  Turner  pronounces  the  same  plant, 
not  only  on  the  authority  of  Swart/,  but 
having  himself  found  that  the  diiFerence 
arises  merely  from  difference  of  situa- 


tion, and  that  one  of  them  actually  passes 
into  the  other. 

To  buxbaumia  foliosa  the  very  singu- 
lar species  aphylium  is  now  first  added 
to  the  British  Flora,  of  which,  however, 
there  is  at  present  only  .1  single  specimen, 
found  on  rocks  near  the  Lake  of  Kil- 
lamey. 

In  the  body  of  the  work  Mr.  Turner 
has  expres56d  a  suspicion,  that  bryum 
fascicuiatum  of  Mr.  Dickson  does  not 
diHer  fromgrimmia  verticillata,  to  which 
it^;is  actually  ant>exed  as  a  synonym  in 
the  Flora  Britannica  i  but  he  informs  us 
in  the  preface  that,  haying  since  received 
specimens  from  Mr/ Dickson  himself, 
be  is  convinced  it  is  a  distinct  species. 

Mnium  is  united  wiih  bryum,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Smith,  who 
considers  the  fuirowed  ripe  capsule  as  a 
decisive  generic  distinction. 

I'hrough  the  whole  work  the  charac* 
ters  which  separate  kindred  species  are 
carefully  pointed  out,  and  a  laudable  dis- 
position is  manifested  not  to  increase  tho 
number  of  species,  by  raising  minute  dif* 
ferences  to  the  rank  of  specific  distinctions. 
Twenty-six  of  the  rarer  or  more  dubious 
species  are  figured,  elegantly  drawn,  and 
beautifully  coloured  from  nature. 
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\   IX.     Gramma  Crltannica ;  or.  Represent  itlotu  of  the  BrhUh   Grasses  :   tvlth  Rt* 
irhsf'and occasion^  Descriptions »     By  I.  L.  Knapp,  Esq*  f.  L*  S»  astJji,  S,    4to. 


WE  have  here  the  satisfaction  to  meet 
with  another  man  of  fortune,  who  devotes 
the  leisure  arising  from  his  rank  in  life 
to  the  study  of  nature.  Mr.  Knapp  has 
the  felicity  to  possess  the  skill  of  the  de- 
sip^ner,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  s the 
botanist  ;  and  having  directed  his  atten- 
tion particularly  to  the  investigation  of 
grasses,  has  traversed  almost  every  part 
or  our  i^laiul,  that  he  might  contemplate 
the  indigenous  species  of  this  curious 
and  namerous  tribe  in  their  several  places 
of  growth,  and  catch  their  living  forms 
and  manners.  Botanical  figures  are 
often  unavoidably  taken  from  specimens 
sent  in  tin  boxes  to  a  great  distance  from 
t.heir  native  soil ;  and,  though  su/ficienily 
recent  to  enable  the  artist  to  draw  them 
%^'ith  scientific  exactness,  cannot  be  re- 
presented by  him  as  they  appear  in  the 
fields,  or  woods :  for  no  one  can  copy 
-what  he  never  saw :  and  yet  each  of  them 
lias  a  specific  air  and  character,  which 
sin  experienced  eye  discerns  at  a  single 
<^1ance«  before  it  has  time,  or  is  come  near 
enough  to  them  to  perceive  their  pccn- 
iiar  structure.     We  ^u-e  inform«d'by  the 


author,  that  most  of  the  figures  in  the 
present  work  were  taken  from  drawings 
made  by  himself  <<  from  plants  of  his 
own  gathering  in  their  native  stations, 
and,  to  tlie  best  of  his  opinion,  judicious- 
ly selected  ;*'  and,  as  iar  as  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  them,  he  lias  happily  suc- 
ceeded in  his  design  to  exhibit  their  liv- 
ing images,  with  respect  to  their  general 
outline,  and  mode  of  growth.  The  in- 
florescence also  is  delicately  and  accu- 
rately finished  ;  but  in  the  larger  grasses 
the  prlma-fucle  likeness  is  mucn  diminish- 
ed, by  the  smallness  of  the  scale  on  which 
they  are  drawn.  As  Mr.  Knapp  intend- 
ed to  publish  a  costly  work,  we  could 
have  wished  that  he  had  given  us  all  tlie 
plants  in  neiirly  their  natural  dimen- 
sions ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  it  would  not 
have  been  necessary  to  emulate  Mr. 
Lambert's  magnificent  publication  on 
the  genus,  pinus.  The  size  of  the  Flora 
Loi^inensis  would  have  been  sufficient ; 
and,  as  two  of  the  smaller  species  might 
have  been  engraved  on  the  same  plate, 
the  expence  would  not  have  been  greatly 
increased*    Bat  Wd  recoUect-ihat  we  are 
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too  late  with  our  advice,  and  even  with 
our  wishes :  all  that  we  can  properly  do 
K  to  state  to  our  readers  that  the  figures 
in  general  are  faithful  and  elegant,  and 
that  the  colouring  m  particular  is  re- 
xnarkably  chaste  and  natural.  Mr. 
Knapp  has  also  availed  himself  of  his 
opportunities  for  personal  observation,  to 
describe  the  different  appearance  which 
plants  of  the  same  species  frequently  as- 
sume in  diflforent  situations,  and  has  there- 
by done  an  acceptable  service  to  the  in- 
vestigating botanist,  in  a  brancliofhis 
inquiries  which  has  always  been  the 
source  of  much  perplexity  and  confu- 
sion. 

As  the  title  page  promises  only  repre- 
eentations  of  the  British  grasses,  with  re- 
marks and  occasional  descriptions,  we 
have  certainly  no  right  to  ex;»iect  more ; 
but  we  cannot  avoid  repeating,  that  we 
are  strenuous  advocates  for  complete  de- 
tailed descriptions  in  all  provincial,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  in  all  national  works 
on  botany.  The  minute  parts,  and  es- 
pecially the  fructification  of  a  plant 
vrhich  has  been  gathered  only  a  'few 
hours,  may  be  examined  with  so  much 
greater  ease  and  <:ertainty  than  a  dried 
specimen,  that  the  advantage  should  by 
no  means  be  neglected  whenever  it  oc- 
curs. Two  or  more  species  have,  in 
numerous  instances,  been  thought  to  be 
the  same,  because  their  respective  indivi- 
duals all  answer  to  some  established  arti- 
ficial character,  though  they  differ  from 
«ach  other  in  several  essential  particulars, 
and  consequently  require  the  formation 
of  new  specific  distinctions.  In  ex- 
amining the  plants  here  figured,  we 
have  not  been  without  suspicion  that 
one  or  two  of  them  are  in  this  predica- 
ment. 

The  Flora  Britannica  of  Dr.  Smith  is 
professedly  our  author's  principal  guide:: 
hut  he  laudably  thinks  for  htmseU,  and 
follows  the  path  pointed  out  to  him  l^y 
his  own  observation  and  experience.  The 
panicum  verticillatum  of  this  work,  and 
that  figured  under  the  same  name  ra 
.English  Botany,  are  evidently  different 
plants,  and,  as  appears  to  us,  different 
species.  In  Mr.  JCaapp^s,  the  involuceUi 
are  about  twice  the  lengtli  of  the  flower, 
and  their  spines,  as  w^  as  those  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  culm,  point  upwards. 
But  he  observes  in  a  note,  that  "  he  is 
strongly  of  opinion  that  Britain  possesses 
another  species  or  remarkable  variety  of 
vcrticiilatum,  as  he  has  seen  in  several 
collections  plants  of  this  panic,  said  to 


be  indigenous,  in  which  the  spines  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  culm  are  poimed 
downwards,  and  the  involucelli  catch 
and  attach  theraselvei  to  every  passing 
body,  by  means  of  their  strong  inverted 
spines."  This  is  certainly  the  verticil- 
latum  of  the  English  Botany  :  but  ve 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  plant  de- 
scribed in  the  Flora  Britannica  is  that 
figured  by  Mr.  Knnpp,  for  Dr.  Siriiik 
expressly  says,  that  the  bractes  or  invo- 
lucelli  are  twice  the  length  of  the  flower, 
whereas  in  Engli^^h  Borany,  he  ooserrci 
that  they  do  n»)t  reach  far  beyond  the 
flower,  and  that  their  different  length 
Vtll  pretty  certainly  distin^i^'ish  the 
verticillatum  and  viride  a:  liibt  siglit. 
The  direction  of  the  spines  is,  ho^^e^er, 
the  best  specific  distinction  ;  but  to  u\i 
circumstance  Dr.  Smith's  aitemion  ui 
not  happen  to  be  directed  when  he  wro'.e 
that  part  of  the  Flora  Britannica. 

Mr.  Knapp  describes  the  pedicelli  d 
both  the  verticillatum  and  the  viride  as 
«'  curiously  hollowed  out  like  a  cup  tf 
receive  the  florets,  which  are  so  very 
slightly  fixed  in  them  that  they  are  6t- 
quently  detached  by  the  expansion  d 
die  calyx  ;"  and  he  tliinks  it  probable 
that  "  the  object  of  the  third  valre  a 
the  calyx  is  to  accomplish  this  purpose, 
and  elevate  by  it^  extension  the  flores 
from  their  stipes."  It  is^  worthy  ot 
enquiry  whetlier  the  verticillatum  r* 
English  Botany  has  similar  <up-shaped 
pedicelli  Panicum  viride  is  said  oj 
Leers  to  have  pedicelli  vix  conspicui, 
no/Zoso-truncati. 

It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Knapp,  lh:i 
the  corolla   in   panicu^   verticillatcir^ 
viride  &  crusgalli,  "  is  remarkable,  and 
a  singularity  in  our  grasses,  nature  bas- 
ing appointed  it  witn  three  valves,  the 
diird    valve    being  a  fine    transparss: 
membrane,  to  be  tound  attached  to  rS 
inner  valve  of  the  corolla,  and  hiddes 
by  the  inner  valve  of  the  calyx.*'    IV. 
Smith  in  English  Botany  (S76)  sirs, 
that  •*  in  crusgalli  a  tliin  elliptical  irer- 
'brane,"  clearly  expressed  in  Mr.  ScHS'er- 
hy\  ri|"u;c,  and  cnirv   ^.^  l.U....^  ► 
Kniipp's,  "is  clapped  close  to  i: 
vahc    of   the   corolla   on    the 
which  Dr.  Stokes  ( Wcbtring,eJ'  . 
con^^idars  as  a  fourth  v;ilve  3^  Uir  *- 
no  d\nihi  justly,   and  meaHom  W^ 
sct^n  it  in  ibe  vtriili  and  some  DCbcr  w- 
c'lti."     "  But,"  he  mdd%  **  wefaifTt* 
been  equally  successful  in  thismFp^"/ 
TcfcTring  evidenily  to  viri^^  Itf*  iW-  ^ 
had  LVitaiEly  seen/ 
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veas,  we  believe,  first  perceived  in  Eng- 
land by  Mr.  Curtis  in  p.  crus-galli  and 
eanguinale/and  considered  by  him  as 
belonging  to  the  corolla.  Mr.  Knapp 
in  his  account  of  the  latter  says,  that  he 
**  thinks  Mn  Curtis  mentions  the  calyx 
as  having  four  valves,  and  that  he  him- 
self has  occasionally  found  a  minute 
membranaceous  substance  between  the 
little  valve  at  the  base  and  the  larger 
one,  like  an  inner  glume,  but  apparently 
so  weak  and  small  a  membrane  can 
scarcely  afford  tH^  support  that  is  the 
required  office  of  the  calyx."  This, 
however,  is  not  the  situation  assigned 
by  Mr.  Curtis  to  this  membrane,  and  it 
seems  surprising  that  Mr.  Knapp  did  not 
suspect  its  similarity  to  what  he  had 
called  a  third  valve  of  the  corolla  in  his 
two  preceding  species.  It  had  previously 
been  observed  by  Leers,  and  called  a 
third  glume  of  the  corolla,  but  with  a 
conjecture  that  it  may  possibly  be  the 
rudiment  of  another  (loret.  Leers  found 
it  constantly  in  glaucum,  crus-galli,  and 
miliaceum,  but  never  in  viride;  whence, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
his  viride  be  that  of  other  authors.  Dr. 
Stokes  in  Botanical  Arrangements,  ed.  2, 
says  tliat  it  exists,  but  in  his  idea  as  a 
fourth  valve  of  the  calyx,  in  glaucum, 
"viride,  miliaceum,  capillare,  patens,  and 
even  in  sanguinale,  where,  preserving 
its  proportion  to  the  outer  valve,  it  is 
with  difficulty  discovered. 

Mr.  Knapp  supposes^  that  though  the 
British,  or  rather  Cornish  specimens  of 
panicum  dactylon  have  only  two  valves 
to  the  calyx,  contrary  to  the  generic 
character,  the  continental  ones  have  not 
that  peculiarity.  But  this  supposition 
is  certainly  erroneous.  Linnaeus,  we 
believe,  does  not  mention  it  in  any  of 
his  works ;  but  Haller  placed  this  spe- 
cies with  •  sanguinale,  in  which  also  be 
did  not  find  the  third  valve,  in  a  distinct 
genus,  which  he  calls  digitana:  the  genus 
was  adopted  by  Adanson  and  Scopoli, 
and  has  been  retained  by  Jussieu  and 
"V'entenat.  Leers  describes  the  third 
valve  of  the  sanguinaria  as  vix  lente 
dignoscenda,  ssepissime  omnino  nulla, 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Curtis,  it  is  so 
very  small  that  it  may  be  easily  over- 
looked. Lamarck,  and  Paret,  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  alphabetical  part  of  the 
Encyclopedic  Methodique,  remove  both 
species  to  the  ge^us  paspaJum. 


The  generic  character  of  panicam  in 
the  present  work  is  taken  from  Dr. 
Smith's,  in  his  Flora  Britannica;  but  the 
terra  coHtcatum  applied  to  the  corolla 
enclosing  the  ripened  seed  is  uncouthly 
translated  cork-Lke :  in  English  Botany 
it  is  properly  called  the  permanent* 
hardened  corollu.  If  dactylon  is  to  re- 
main a  panicum,  we  agree  with  Dn 
Smith  in  thinking  that  this  particular 
should  constitute  the  whole  generic  cha- 
racter, for  we  cannot  help  regarding  it 
as  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  possible  ab« 
surdities  to  admit  an  essential  character 
which  cannot  be  applied  to  every  ac- 
knowledged species  of  the  genus. 

We  should  suppose  that  alopecums 
ovatus  of  Mr.  Knapp  is  a.  alpinus  of 
English  Botany,  llifi  (both  being  spe- 
cies recently  discovered  by  Mr.  G. 
Don,  late  of  Forfar,  now  of  the  bo- 
tanic garden  at  Edinburgh,  and  both 
gathered  on  the  same  mountains  near 
Loch  Nagarr,  in  Aberdeenshire),  if  it 
were  not  for  the  absolute  inconsistence 
of  tlieir  spec i tic  characters :  that  of 
ovatus  in  British  grasses  is  <*  spike  ovate; 
corolla  ivitbout  an  arista  -*'  that  of  al« 
pinus  in  English  Botany  is  "  spike  ovate  ; 
glumes  of  the  calyx  downy,  without 
awns,  and  nearly  as  long  as  tbe  awn  of 
the  roroila,'**  We  can  scarcely  think  it 
possible  that  the  awn  could,  be  over- 
looked by  Mr.  Knapp,  especially  as  be 
pariicularly  mentions  the  want  of  it  as 
a  remarkable  singularity  among  tlie 
Britibh  species  ;  and  yet  it  seems  not  a 
little  surpribing  that  neither  of  the  Eng- 
lish botanists,  though  both  in  actual 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Don,  should 
have  been  made  acquainted  witli  the 
plant  fig^ired  and  described  by  the  other. 
Excepting  this  difference,  the  two  figures 
exactly  correspond  ;  for  the  small  spike- 
let  at  the  base  of  the  spike  in  Mr.  Knapp's 
ovatus  is,  we  presume,  an  accidental  ir- 
regularity. Mr.  Knapp  has  made  a 
slight  mistake  in  supposing  Loch-ne-gar, 
or  Loch  Garr,  as  it  is  spelt  in  AinsTie's 
large  map  of  Scotland,  to  be  a  high 
mountain,  the  giant  of  Aberdeenshire : 
it  is  a  small  lake,  or,  jis  the  Scotch  spell 
the  word,  loch,  at  tlie  head  of.  Glen 
*  Yalden,  near  the  north-east  termination 
of  the  Grampian?. 

In  the  difficult  and  much  agitated 
genus  agrosiis,  Mr.  Knaup  is  of  opinion 
that  several  Biitlsh  plants,  which  have 


♦  A.  alpinus  wa?  not  known  when  the  Cnst  two  volnmis  of  ihc  Flora  Britannica  were 
published,  but  it  appears  with  the  same  •'ptcific  clmracicr  onion^j;  tlie  acUIomli  iir.d  corri- 
genda annexed  to  u\t  third  v(»rume;  and  in  the  detailed  description  the  awn  ib  said  to  be 
eubtortilis,  scabra,  purpurea,  vix  calyce  lon^ior. 
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been  treated  as  distinct  species*  are  no- 
thing  more  than  varieties  ;  and  he  thinks 
the  twelve  species  cniuiicrateJ  by  Dr. 
Withering,  in  his  botanical  arranjsje- 
xnent,  may  be  thus  reduced. 


A.  spica-venti 

spica-venti. 

A.  canina 

A.  palustris 
A.  pallida      ^ 
A.  vinealis    , 

canina. 

A.  alpina 

A.  littoralis     - 

setacea. 

littoralis. 

A.  st'.)l()nirera,? 
A.  maritima    3 

*     stolonifera. 

A.  vulgaris  7 
A.  nigra      I 
A.  alba 

Tulgaris. 
mutabilis.* 

The  latter  he  has  called  mutabills  instead 
of  aiba,  to  get  rid  of  a  trivial  name, 
which,  as  it  is  by  no  means  discrimina- 
tive, has  created  much  confusion.  In 
the  appendix  he  has  figured  what  he 
calls  semi-nuda,  the  capillaris  of  Leers, 
as  a  variety  of  vulgaris  j  and  another, 
which  he  calls  brcvis,  as  a  variety  of  sto- 
lonifera. He  has,  however,  added  to 
the  British  species  of  this  genus,  by  in- 
corporating with  it  phleum  crinitum  of 
Schreber  and  Smith  (Alopecurus  mon- 
speliensis  of  JL«i4\n%us)  under  the  trivial 
name  triaristata  ;  and  milium  Icnuije- 
rum  of  the  species  plantar um,  ami  of 
Smith,  under  tliat  of  ventricosa.  The 
former,  he  says,  is  without  the  peculiar 
tnmcated  calyx  of  phleum,  and  has  the 
valves  acute  as  in  agrostis  :  and  the  lat- 
ter is  so  dissimilar,  both  in  character 
and  habit,  to  milium  effusum,  that  he 
has  been  reduced  to  follow  the  mantissa- 
of  Linnasus  in  preference  to  the  species 
plantarum  $  and  presumes  that  if  this 
arrangement  be  adopted,  the  difHculty 
of  forming  a  generical  distinction  be- 
tween agrostis  and  milium  will  no  longer 
exist. 


In  opposition  to  the  representation  of 
Linnapus  and  most  other  botanifts,  Mr. 
Curtis  and  Dr.  Withering  have  as5crt«d 
that  the  florets  of  holcus  mollis  are  bt 
no  means  polygamous.  Mr.  Knapp  a'.'* 
has  extended  his  examination  of  tk  s 
plant  to  the  productions  of  several  conn, 
ties,  and  both  florets,  in  ail  the  speci- 
mens, appeared  to  him  to  be  invahably 
perfect.  The  cencric  character  of  h-^lcas, 
if  tnoilis  contmue  in  it,  mast  therefcre 
fall  to  the  ground  :  and  yet  it  would  be 
doing  violence  to  natare  to  separate  iL  s 
species  from  lanaiuj.  But  Mre  have  .1- 
ways  thought  that  no  less  violence  ^u 
committed  when  avena  elatior  was  re- 
moved  by  Gmelin  from  its  old  st^ticr., 
and  associated  with  them,  merely  ca 
account  of  a  character  which,  as  nrv 
appeals,  does  not  exist  in  one  of  the  old 
species.  As  the  genus,  when  the  fnrei)>a 
species  are  considered,  is  a  very  hetcro- 
gencous  one,  it  should,  in  our  judgment, 
be  altogether  abolished,  and  its  species 
disposed  of  according  to  their  respective 
affinitie?. 

When  Mr.  Knapp  states  that,  tliocj;b 
the  poa  distaus  and  mar  id  ma  are  13 
most  cases  obviously  distinct,  yet  there 
are  situations  in  which  the  two  planti 
are  found  where  the  characters  of  the 
individual \  (he  should  have  said  xfc^k:) 
are  almost  lost,  he  does  not  seem  10 
have  been  aware  of  the  certain  distinc- 
tion in  the  creeping  root  of  the  foriricr 
remarked  by  Dr.  Smith,  though  it  ii 
clearly  expressed  in  his  figure. 

In  a  note  annexed  to  the  account  ct 
poa  trivialis  an  attempt  is  made  u^ 
transfer  from  Mr.  Curtis  to  Mr.  Hudson 
the  honour  of  discovering  the  universal 
and  permanent  difierence  between  the 
stipulas  of  poa  trivialis  and  poa  pra* 
tensis ;  but,  unwilling  to  impeach  the 
established  character  of  so  ezninect  a 


*  When  the  above  was  transcribed,  it  did  not  occur  to  our  recollection  that  Mr.  Knapp  i 
reformed  list  of  species  is  precisely  that  of  the  Flora  Britannica. 

t  We  have  formerly  had  occasion  to  animadvert  on  tlie  careless  and  improper  use  of  the 
terms  indixidual  and  species  into  which  several  naturalists  have  been  betrayed.  We  zit 
sorry  to  observe  in  Mr.  Knapp  several  instances  of  a  similar  oversight.  Thus,  u^^der  tb« 
article  sesieria,  he  telis  us,  that  it  had  for  some  time  been  amnffed  with  CToosorus,  oS! 
Scopoti  removed  it  from  that  improper  association,  elevating  it  to  toe  rank  of  a  sperirt.  A 
moment's  r^rilection  would  have  convinced  him  that  it  was  a  species  before.  We  caanst 
refrjin  from  expressing  our  astonishment  at  tlit  frequency  of  tliis  palpable  blunder*  Soe* 
the  f'onner  pari  of  this  note  was  written,  we  have  accidentally  met  with  the  foUowmfiat* 
sage,  in  a  work  published  at  Paris  in  1799*  entitled.  Introduction  a  PEiudede  la  Botaiiiqiic, 
par  J.  C  Plulihcrt.  •*  Les  divers  corps  d*arinde  sent  les  grandcs  divisions  de  la  bouniattc • 
Ics  rcjK'mciid  soul  los  classes  \  les  battaillons  sont  les  seclions  de  dasse,  ordres  on,  Jmmuits » 
les  coinpi^niL'.-i  "ioni  les  genres  &:  les  soldats  sont  les  esp^ces,^*  If  the  author  were  aaked  ifi 
wh.u  inivuRT  he  would  divide  the  body  of  a  private  soldier,  so  as  to  make  the  parte  cone- 
8pom!  vvidi  ihc  innmnerable  individual  plants  which  belong  to  a  species^  he  woilld«  wc 


itna:^iQe»  hi  uoi  a  little  puzzled  for  an  an:»wei. 
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>«otanist,  Mr.  Kti«pp  expresses  his  con- 
viction, "  that  Mr.  Curtis  did  not  arro- 
pantly  assume  this  merit  to  himself,  but 
c  /erlooked  the  distinctions  marked  by 
Iriiidson.*'     We,  on  our  part,  are  con- 
vinced that  Mr.  Hudson  actually  copied 
tlieTTi  from  theFloraLonJinensis.  His  first 
edition  was  published  in  I7t>t2,  at  which 
time  he  was  certainly  ignorant   of  this 
decisive  difference.     The  second  edition* 
which  Mr.  Knapp  quotes,  is  dated  1778* 
The  Flora  Londinensis  began  to  be  pub- 
lished in  numbers  in  the  interval  between 
the   appearance  of  tliese  two  editions  : 
tlie  title  paeje  to  the  first  volume  was 
printed  in  1777,  and,  if  our  recollection 
do  not  fail  us,  it  accompanied  the  last 
number  of  the  third  fasciculus  :  the  two 
poas   in  question    were    described   and 
figured  in   the   second.     But,  however 
that  may  be,  we  think  it  a  decisive  proof 
of  their  appearing  before  Mr.  Hudson's 
second  edition,  that;  the  first  edition  is 
referred  to  under  trivialis,  and  that  Mr. 
Curtis  uniformly  quoted  the  second  from 
the  time  w^hen  it  came  into  his  hands. 
V/e  have  no  object  in  this  discussion  but 
to  settle  the  historical  fact.     The  lux- 
"uriant  wreaths  which  have  so  long  adorn- 
ed the  brows  of  these  excellent  naturalists 
cannot  be  affected  either  by  the  addition 
or  subtraction  of  so  minute  a  sprig. 

In  admitting  stipa  pennata  into  the 
British  Flora  on  the  sole  authority  of 
Dr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  Lawson,  Mr. 
Knapp  follows  the  example  of  all  Eng- 
lish botanists  who  have  written  since 
their  time  ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  see  the 
former  treated  as  an  enthusiastic  botanist, 
so  open  to  imposition  as  to  render  his 
authority  of  little  value.  The  circum- 
stance of  his  having  been  an  enthusiastic 
botanist  will  not,  we  are  persuaded,  sink 
Lis  character  in  the  estimation  of  Mr. 
Knapp ;  and,  if  we  allov»'  that  he  was, 
imposed  upon  with  ro<;pect  to  epime- 
dium  alpinum,  it  will  not  follow  that  he 
was  so  in  any  other  instance,  or  that  in 
liis  general  character  he  was  weakly 
credulous.  But  in  the  present  case  his 
veracity,  and  not  his  judgment,  is  called 
in  question.  Dillenius  expressly  says, 
in  the  third  edition  of  Ray's  Synopsis, 
where  stfpa  pennata  is  mentioned  for 
the  first  time  as  an  English  plant,  that 
it  was  found  by  Dr.  Richardson,  in  com- 
pany with  Thomas  Lawson,  on  the 
limestone  rocks  hanging  over  a  little 
Talle7  called  Lon^  bleadale,  about  six 
miles  north  of  Kendal,  in  Westmore- 
land.    Mr.  Lawson  was  not»  as  Mr. 


Knapp  conjectures,  gardener  to  Dr. 
Richardson,  but  lived  a  few  miles  from 
Long  Sleadalc,  at  Strickland,  near  Shap. 
He  is  mentioned  as  a  contributor  to  the 
first  edition  of  Ray's  Synopsis,  and  said 
to  be  a  diligent  and  industrious,  and  no 
less  skilful  botanist.  He  w^as  dead  when 
the  third  edition  of  that  work  was  pub- 
lished :  the  information,  therefore,  con- 
cerning siipa  pennata,  probably  came 
from  Dr.  Richardson  himself,  who,  as 
appears  from  the  preface  to  that  edition, 
and  from  numerous  passages  in  the  Ris- 
toria  Muscorum,  was  in  constant  cor« 
respondence  with  Dillenius. 

Mr.  Knapp  is  in  general  averse  to  the 
change  of  specific  names  ;  but  he  thinks 
he  may  be  justified  in  calling  the  rarer 
British  species  of  briza,  aspera  instead 
of  minor^  as  the  latter  conveys  the  de* 
lusive  idea  of  its  being  a  small  plant» 
whereas  it  is  as  tall  or  nither  taller  than 
the  media.  We  beg  leave  to  observe, 
that  on  this  principle  that  <^  media 
should  also  have  been  changed. 

Dactylis  stricta,  in  Mr.  Knapp's  judg- 
mcnt,  would  associate  better  with  tri- 
ticum.  Festuca  rubra  be  thinks  only  a 
variety  of  duiluscula ;  poj  humilis  of 
the  appendix  to  the  third  volume  of  th« 
Flora  Britannica  (subcaerulea  of  English 
Botiny,  1004),  and  poa  glauca  of  the 
same  appendix,  he  regards  as  varieties 
of  duriuscula.  Elymus  Europacus  of 
Linnaeus  and  Dr.  Smith,  he  remo\-es 
with  Hudson  to  hordeum,  and  adopts 
his  trivial  name,  sylvaticum.  The  tra- 
velling botanist  will  be  glad  lo  learn 
that  this,  and  the  still  rarer  festuca  ca- 
lamaria,  may  be  found  at  so  frequented 
a  place  as  Matlock,  'i'he  latter  in  pir- 
ticuhir  grows  in  the  wood  opposite  the 
old  baths,  in  the  lower  left  hand  walk 
on  the -edge  of  the  river,  and  tiear  the 
scat  where  the  walk  terminates.  As 
Guernsey  and  Jersey  are  not  included 
by  Mr.  Knapp  within  the  pale  of  the 
Flora  Britannica,  lagurus  ovaius,  though 
admitted  by  Dr.  S;nith,  is  of  course  re- 
jected. On  the  other  hand,  avcna  nuda, 
which  Dr.  Smith  ev:cludos,  has  a  place 
amongst  Mr.  Knapp's  British  grasses, 
with  an  intimation,  however,  that  it  is 
not  strictly  indigenous.  There  are  only 
two  grasses  figured  in  the  work  as  alto- 
gether new.  The  first  is  an  aira,  which 
he  calls  scabrosetacca :  it  grows  in  pits 
of  water  on  Forfar  head),  m  Angus, 
and  differs  from  fiexuosa  in  requiring  a 
watry  situation  for  its  existence^  in  the 
rigidity  of  its  texture,   but  chiefiy  in 
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what  Mr.  Knapp  gives  as  its  specific 
character,  its  short,  biistle-like,  rough 
leaves,  lon'»  stipulic,  and  the  spinous 
keels  of  the  calyx.  J  he  ether  is  a 
bromns,  which  he  has  niinied,  but  we 
think  not  very  happily,  spiculi  tenuata. 
As  a  specimen  ot  his  general  manner, 
we  shall  extract  the  whole  of  his  ac- 
count.- 

«  BROMUS  SPICULI  TENUATA. 
'*  Long'Ormed pendent  Broom.* 

**  Spec.  Char.  Banide  branched,  and 
drooping;  branches  supporting  one  or  se- 
veral spicuIsB ;  spicul;e  acutely  lanceolate ; 
florets  smooth. 

«*  We  apprehend  that  the  species  before 
us  has  not  hiihcrlo  been  obstirved,  or  at 
least,  not  being  able  to  tiiul  any  descripiion 
suitable  to  our  plant,  we  have  applied  to  it 
the  name  of  •  spiruU  tenuata,*  indicative  of 
the  slender  formation  of  the  spicula?.  There 
is  some  affinity  between  this  plant  and  the 
bromus  arvensis,  but  yet  they  appear  to  us 
to  be  manifestly  distinct.  Straw  from  one 
foot  to  three  fvci  high ;  when  of  a  low  sta- 
ture the  branches  support  one  or  two  spicolae, 
which  droop  but  little  ;  in  its  more  elevated 
state  the  brancheii  are  very  long,  upright 
when  young,  flexile  and  pendent  in  ma- 
turity, bearing  at  times  ten  or  more  s])iculae : 
spicula:  acutely  lanceolate,  with  about  eight 
florets:  calyx  smooth,  with  four  ribs,  and 
serrated  on  the  keel ;  corolla  smooth,  but 
with  some  small  spines  on  the  buck:  both 
the  cal^-x  and  corolla  are  tinted  with  pink  : 
straw  in  the  panicle  without  any  wooiliness, 
as  is  observaolc  in  b.  mollis.  Upon  the  pa- 
nicle rising  from  the  sheathing  of  the  upper 
leaf  the  lower  stage  of  branches  will  be  found 
supt)ortcd  b^  two  br«ictje,  a  singularity  per- 
haps attendmg  this  bromus  only,  which, 
though  not  universal,  is  yet  a  wry  general 
appendage;  these  bractes  soon  afterwards 
drop  off.    There  is  a  specimen  of  bromus  in 


the  Shcrardian  Herbarium  at  Oxtetd,  wt)fc& 
appears  to  us  to  be  verf  similar  to  oar  plant. 
but  in  a  rather  mure  luxuriant  state  than  w« 
cr^r  observed  it,  Uiere  being  as  nianv  as  fif- 
teen spicule  on  some  of  the  branches :  it 
was  found  by  Sherard  near  Southampton. 
We  gathered  our  plants  near  Scat  on,  on  the 
coast  of  Durham,  but  they  were  in  no  abun- 
dance there.  Bromus  spiculi  tenuata  is  very 
tardy  in  advancinc  to  maturity,  nor  iocs  the 
'  panfcle  expand  till  influenced  by  the  warmth 
of  August  uud  September.*' 

One  hundred  and  fourteen  distinct 
species,  and  dve  supposed  varieties,  are 
figured. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  very  ele» 
gant  and  pleasing  work  without  express- 
mg  our  warmest  approbation  of  the 
religious  spirit  which  it  uniformly 
breathes.  Unlike  those  naturalists  who 
have  studied  in  the  school  of  Buflbn  and 
other  pseudo-philosophers,  its  author 
does  not  arrogantly  censure  as  useless 
every  thing  oi  which  he  cannot  imme- 
diately discover  the  use,  or  as  a  blemish 
whatever  does  not  exactly  correspond 
with  his  own  limited  ideas  of  excellence; 
but  where  he  finds  so  much  to  admire, 
justly  concludes  that  all  is  wise  and 
good  ;  and,  where  he  perceives  so  many 
parts  of  nature  directly  conducive  to  the 
sustenance,  convenience,  and  gratifica- 
tion of  man,  piously  believes  that  all  the 
rest  have  a  real  utility,  though  their  be- 
neficial operation  is  often  conveyed  to 
the  appointed  lord  of  this  lo\%Ter  world 
through  a  long  chain  of  invisible  inter- 
mediate instruments.  This  alone  is  true 
philasophy.  It  is  equally  satisfactory  to 
the  understanding,  and  delightful  to  the 
heart. 


Art.  X.     Tramac  hru  of  the  Unruean  Soikty  of  London*     4to.  vol.  7- 


THIS  volume  commences  with  a 
copy  of  the  charter  granted  to  the  Lin- 
xizan  Society,  of  its  bye-laws,  and  of  its 
patent  for  bearing  arms,  crest,  and  sup- 
porters. And  the  papers  which  follow 
fully  demonstrate  the  activity  of  its  mem- 
bers. It  contains  twenty-one  articles: 
ten  on  zoology,  and  eleven  on  botany. 
Of  these  we  shall  give  an  account  in  a 
systematic  order. 

Zoology » 

5,  Description  of  bos  frontalis,  a  new 
species  from  India,  by  Aylmer  Bourke 


Lambert,  esq.  F.  R.  S.  V.  P.  L.S.  with 
a  figure. 

'20.  Farther  account  of  the  same. 

This  animal,  called  gyall  in  its  native 
country,  inhabits  the  range  of  hills  which 
separate  the  company's  province  of  Chit- 
agang,  in  Bengal,  from  the  country  of 
Ariacan.  The  male  is  not  quite  so  tall 
as  our  bull,  is  naturally  very  bold,  and 
will  defend  himself  against  any  beasts  of 
prey.  .The  female  receives  the  nule  at 
the  age  of  three  years,  and  difierr  fitMn 
the  buffalo  and  cow  in  goin^  eleven 
months  with  young,  and  not  UB&dng 


•  Wc  know  not  why  he  differs  from  all  other  English  authors  in  speUtng  thb  ^rOld  not 
broine,  but  brcom,  a  name  time  out  of  mind  appropriated  to  a  very  different  plant* 
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the  male  again  till  the  second  year,  pro- 
ducing a  calf  only  once  in  three  years. 
She  does  not  give  nuich  milk,  but  what 
she  yields  is  Tiearly  '<is  rich  as  the  cream 
of  other  milk  ;  owing,  it  is  supposed,  to 
her  feeding  on  the  young  shoots  and 
branches  of  trees  in  preference  to  grass. 
She  is  also  employed  in  agriculture,  and 
is  more  tractable  than  the  buCilo. 

There  are  large  herds  of  them  wild  on 
the  hills ;  but  they  are  easily  caught  and 
domesticated  by  the  means  of  tame 
gyalls,  purposely  intermingled  with  them, 
a  ad  of  balls  composed  of  a  particular 
kind  of  earth,  salt  and  cotton,  which  are 
grateful  to  their  taste,  and  which  they 
are  so  fond  of  licking  that  they  never 
leave  the  place  while  any  remain.  These 
balls  are  from  time  to  time  thrown  in  their 
way,  till  tliey  become  so  accustomed  to 
the  society  of  the  tame  gyalls  as  to  suf- 
fer themselves  to  be  driven  with  them  to 
the  villages  by  the  country  people.  Mr. 
l^ambcrt  has  given  the  following  spe- 
cific character  and  description.  "  Bos 
nigro-c«rulescens,  fascia  frontali  grisea, 
comibus  crassts,  remotis,  brevibus  ;  Cau- 
da subnuda,  gracili,apicepilosa.Obs.Vel- 
lus  molle,  Juba  nulla.  Labhim  inferius 
apice  album,pilishispidissetosum.  Fascia 
frontis  plumbea,  bases  comuum  inclu- 
dens.  Corniia  pallida."  The  drawing 
was  taken  from  a  living  animal  sent  by 
the  Marquis  Wellesley  to  David  Scott, 
Esq.  which  died  soon  after.  A  cow  that 
was  coming  over  with  it  died  on  the 
passage. 

SJl.  Description  of  a  large  species  of 
rat,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies.  By 
captain  Thomas  Hardwicke,  F.  L.  S. 
with  a  figure  of  the  natural  size. 

This  rat  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pennant 
in  his  History  of  Quadrupeds,  and  no- 
ticed, but  not  figured,  by  Dr.  Shaw  in 
his  General  Zoology,  under  the  name  of 
mus  malabarlcus  ;  but  as  it  is  the  largest 
of  the  known  species  of  this  genus,  and 
is  not  peculiar  to  Malabar,  Mr.  Hard- 
wicke thinks  it  may  with  more  propriety 
be  called  mus  giganteus.  The  subject 
described  was  a  female,  weighing  two 
pounds,  eleven  ounces  and  a  half,  and 
twenty-six  inches  and  one-fourth  long, 
including  the  tail,  which  measured  thir- 
teen incnes.  It  is  a  mischievous  ani- 
snaly  and  makes  great  havoc  in  gra- 
naries and  gardens.  Grain  and  ve- 
l^etables  are  its  choicest  food,  but  when 
these  fail  it  will  attack  poultry.  . 

18.  Observations  oa  some  species  of 


British  quadrupeds,  birds,    and  fishes* 
By  George  Montague,  esq.  F.  L.  S. 

The  animals  illustrated  in  this  master- 
ly paper,  are  two  quadrupeds,  mus  nfies- 
sorius  and  sorex  fodiens ;  four  birds*, 
emberiza  cirlus,  nK>ta cilia  provincialise 
charadrius  hiaticula,  and  larus  ridibun^ 
dus  ;  and  three  fishes,  cepola  rubescens» 
sparus  niger,  and  cyclopterus  bimacula- 
tus.  Mus  messorius  was  observed  by 
Mr.  White,  near  Selborne  in  Hampshirey 
and  first  published  by  Mr.  Pennant,  from 
his  communications,  as  a  native  of  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Montague  was  acquainted 
with  it  before  it  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
White,  and  has  frequently  found  it  in 
the  moTt  champaign  parts  of  Wiltshire, 
Gloucestershire,  and  the  south  of  De- 
vonshire. He  agrees  with  Dr.  Shaw  ia 
thinking  that  the  mu&minutus  of  Gme- 
lin  does  not  differ  from  it,  except  in  the 
superior  length  of  its  fur,  a  circumstance 
incident  to  a  Siberian  climate.  Concern- 
ing so  rex  fodiens  nothing  is  added  to 
what  has  been  said  by  other  authors,  but 
that  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  Devonshire, 
in  which  county  one  recently  killed  hu 
been  picked  up,  in  one  of  the  highest 
and  most  arid  situations  of  tlie  country, 
remote  from  water  and  its  more  usual 
haunts. 

The  ornithological  observations  are  of 
much  greater  importance.  Emberiza 
cirlus,  the  cirl  bunting,  was  first  disco- 
vered in  England  by  Mr.  Montague  him- 
self, and  figured  in  his  Ornithological 
Dictionary.  Since  the  publication  of 
that  work  he  has  had  the  good  fortune 
to  find  a  nest,  and  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  rearing  some  of  its  young  by  hand. 
During  the  course  of  his  observations,  he 
discovered  that  the  common  grasshop- 
per, gryllus  grossus,  is  their  natural  food. 
In  a  more  advanced  state  they  ate  white 
oats,  stripping  them  of  their  outer  coat 
with  great  adroitness;  and  also  the 
smaller  seeds,  stich  as  hemp,  turnip, 
plantain,  grass,  6cc.  but  constantly  re- 
jected wheat  and  barley.  Canary  seed 
was  preferred  to  all  others,  even  their 
favourite  oat.  Still,  however,  they  shew- 
ed a  decided  partiality  to  insects.  A 
male  and  a  female  lived  long  enough  to 
throw  out  their  full  plumage.  The  only 
indication  of  the  sexes  in  their  first,  or 
nestling  feathers,  was  the  light  coloured 
mark  over  the  eye,  which  jn  the  male 
was  much  more  conspicuous,  and  inclin- 
ing to  yellow.  In  addition  to  the  natural 
history    of  Diotacilla    provincialis,  th(* 
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Dartf  ord  warbler*  v^  are  iafonned  that 
since  the  8th  of  December  1602,  it  has 
frequently  been  observed  in  the  southern 
parts   of   Devonshire,   but  never  more 
than  a  few  miles  from  the  sea,  and  al- 
ways in  or  near  thick  furze,  ulex  euro* 
p«us,    where  it  finds  the  most  secure 
shelter.     In  the  Ornithological  Diction- 
ary doubts  were  expressed,  whether  the 
char  a  drills  alexandrinus  of  Linncus,  and 
the  Kentish  plover  of  Lewin*  are  more 
than   varieties  of    the    ringed    plover. 
More  recent  observations  have  strength- 
ened the   former  conjecture,   so  as  not 
to  leave  scarce  die  shadow  of  a  doubt 
tiiat  they  are  actually  one  and  the  same 
species.     Mr.  Montague  is  certain  that 
the  colour  of  the  legs  and   bill  varies 
with  tlie  age  of  the  bird  5  and  there  is 
nothing*  which  makes  him  hesitat*^,  but 
the  colour  of  the  head  in  what  is  de- 
scribed as  tlie  Kentish  plover,  which, 
however,  he  strongly  suspects  to  be  only 
an  accidental  variety.    The  insufficiency 
of  variations  in  the  colour  of  tlie  plu- 
mage, to  constitute  specific  characters 
independent  of  other  considerations,  is 
completely  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Mon- 
tague's observations  on  the  black-headed 
frull,laru$  lidibundus;  red-legged  gull, 
larus    cinerarius ;   brown-headed    gull, 
lams  erythropus;   brown  tern,    sterna 
obscura,  in  Gnielin's  edition  of  the  Sys- 
tema  Nature :  and  the  brown  gull  of 
the    second    supplement    to    Latham^s 
General  Synopsis:  all  of  which,  beyond 
a  doubt,  are  one  and  the  same  species  in 
different  periods  of  their  growth,  and,  as 
Mr.  Montague  is  inclined  to  believe,  in 
the  course  of  one  year.     In  its  first  plu^ 
mage  it  nearly  corresponds  with  Mr. 
Rav's  descx-iption  of  his    brown  tern, 
which  has  occasioned  so  much  perplexity 
to  succ^eeding  ornithologists ;  and  there 
would  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  same, 
if  Mr.  Ray  did  not  expressly  say  that 
the  head  of  his  tern  is  black,  which  is 
never  the  case  with  this  bird  in  so  young 
a  state.     Mr.  Ray's  bird  must,  therefore, 
still  remain  in  obscurity.     The  second 
material  change  brings  it  to  the  brown 
full  of  Latham's  second  supplement ; 
UJe  next  to  the  brown-headed  gull,  larus 
erythropus  of  Gmelin  ;  the  fourth  is  that 
which  has  been  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  the  red-legged  gull,  larus  cine- 
rarius of  Gmelin  ;  and  in  its  perfect  or 
adult  sute  it  is  die  black-headed  guU, 
larus  ridibundus. 

Cepola  rubescens  was  at  first  placed 
by  Linnsus  in  the  genus  ophidion^  but 


in  the  twelftli  edition  of  SystemaKafms", 
it  stands  as  a  cepeola.  Dr.  Shaw  has  ad- 
mitted it  into  his  general  sjslun^  but  he  1 
never  saw  it  either  alive  or  dead,  and 
scarcely  thought  it  a  distinct  specift. 
The  present  paper  remcrves  all  doubts 
on  the  subject.  Two  individuals,  con- 
jectured, from  a  small  difierence  in  their 
size  and  colour,  to  be  a  female  and  a 
male,  were  caught  at  Salcomb  bay,  m 
Devonshire  ;  the  first  on  the  2.5th  of  Fe- 
bruary, and  the  second  on  the  25th  of 
March,  ISOd.  The  supposed  female  \% 
fully  described,  with  a  beautiful  coloured 
figure.  Both  of  them  diiFer  from  the 
character  of  the  genus  in  having  oidy 
four  branchiostegous  rays. 

Of  the  toothed  gilthead  of  Pennant, 
the  spans  niger  of  Turton,  sparos  Raii 
of  Bloch  and  Shaw,  a  single  specimen 
was  found  on  the  sands  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Tees,  168i,  and  communicated  to 
Mr.  Ray,  since  which  time  it  had  ne? cr 
been  seen  on  the  British  coast,  till  Novem- 
ber 1 799,  when  another  was  taken  alive  by 
a  cottager  as  it  was  left  by  the  tide,  and 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Monta- 
gue. 

Cycloptenis  maculatus,  the  btmacii- 
hited  sucker  of  Pennant,  mentioned  by 
him  as  a  new  species  found  near  Wey- 
mouth, Mr.  Montague  has  frequently 
taken  bv  deep  dredging  at  Torcrass  m 
Devonshire,  and  has  accurately  describ- 
ed in  the  present  paper. 

4.  Description  of  the  British  lizards ; 
and  of  a  new  British  species  of  viper. 
By  Revett  Shepherd,  F.  L.  S. 

Only  three  decided  species  of  Britidx 
lizards  arc  described  by  Mr.  Pennant,  in 
his  British  Zoology,  and  two  others  taken 
up  from  Ray's  Synopsis,  which  that  great 
author  seems  to  have  described  only 
from  report.  Mr,  Shepherd  has  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  add  two,  if  not  three, 
that  are  certainly  new«  He  enume- 
rates and  describes  four  land  and  two 
water  species.  The  land  lizards  are  the 
agilis,  oedura,  anguiformis,  and  vnlga* 
ris  :  the  first  three  of  which  avre  scaly, 
with  round  verticillated  uils^  tbefiooith 
is  without  scales,  and  with^  a  tail  coaa* 
pressed  sideways.  The  seeond  Mr.  Shq> 
herd  has  not  seen  described*  md  ood- 
sidering  it  as  a  new  species,  has  catfted  it 
cedura  from  the  form  of  its  taSLnAicb 
bulges  out  a  little  below  the 
to  have  the  appearance  of  hmf^, 
cut  off  ^d  set  on  s^aim  Tha^ii 
may  probably  he  t&  aiigutfimift«f 
Ray.    The  two  wate<  liusds  lit  ih^ 
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pjilustris  and  maculata  ;  they  are.  both 
without  scales,  and  have  their  tails  com* 
pressed  sideways.  Mr.  Pennant's  asser- 
ion  thattlie  pulustris  takes  to  the  land  on 
changing  from  its  larva  state  is  errone- 
ous. Frequent  observation  has  eon- 
ir^nced  Mr.  Sheppard  that  they  are  ne- 
ver found  on  lund»  but  when  tiie  ponds 
in  which  they  were  bred  are  dried  up  by 
he  heat  of  summer,  and  they  are  then 
(dways  lean  and  enfeebled.  The  macu- 
lata appears  to  be  what  Linnxus  de- 
scribed as  the  larva  of  vulgaris ;  but 
:hat  species,like  all  the  other  land  lizards, 
undergoes  no  change.  Both  the  water 
lizards  will  take  a  bait  either  in  their 
[>erfect  or  krva  state.  The  new  colu- 
ber, Mr.  Sheppard  calls  cxruleus,  from 
Jie  elegant  azure  blue  of  its  belly,  and 
s  persuaded  that  it  deserves  to  be  rank- 
ed as  a  distinct  species,  full  as  much  a5 
:.  prester.  He  has  given  a  detailed 
Jescription,  but  has  not  formed  for  it, 
OT  for  the  lizards,  distinctive  specific  cha- 
racters. 

6.  Descriplicn  of  the  Fsox  Saurus. 
By  the  rev.  Thomas  Racket,  M.  A. 
[**.  R.  S.  and  L.  S.  with  a  figure  of  the 
latural  size. 

This  rare  species,  though  known  to 
:he  older  naturalists,  has  not  been  no- 
Iced  either  by  Linnanis,  Gmelin,  or 
l3loch.  Pennant  has  given  an  indiffer- 
?nt  figure  of  it  in  his  Tour  in  Scotland. 
riie  specimen  from  which  the  present 
y^ure  was  drawn,  was  taken  near  the 
sle  of  Portland  after  a  hard  storm  in 
he  summer  of  the  year  1800.  Dr. 
)haw  mentions  having  seen  the  draw- 
iig,  but  did  not  get  it  engraved.  Mr. 
lacket  has  given  it  the  tollowing  spe- 
inc  character.  Esox  rostro  subulato, 
aaxillis  medio  hiantibus  :  and  describes 
;  thus  more  at  large  ;  Dorsum  viridi — 
xrulescens-  Venter  argcnteus.  Man- 
ibula  superior  paululuin  recurvata.— 
*inna  dorsalis  8l  analis  opposita,  pin- 
ulis  utrinque  sex  versus  caudam :  Cau- 
a  InHda. 

a.  Account  of  the  Tusseh  arfd  Ar- 
rndy  8ilk-worras  of  Bengal.  By  Wil- 
^un  Roxburgh,  M.  D.V.  L.  S.  with 
lloared  figures  of  the  caterpillars  and 
^ir  cocoons. 

Tusseh  silk  is  a  durable,  coarse,  dark 
doured  kind,  which  is  woven  into  a 
|Dth  much  worn  by£ramins,  and  other 

Ets  of  Hindoos.  It  is  produced  by  a 
ilxna  called  paphia  by  Linnfcus, 
fjalsena  mylttta  of  Drury,  and  Bom- 
mylilta  of  Fabricius,}  which  is  a 
Ann.  R£V*  Vol.  III. 


native  of  Bengal,  fiahar,  Assam,  icc7 
and  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  rjiamhui 
jiijuba,  Tbyer  of  the  Hindoos),  and  oni 
terminalia  alata  glabra,  Rox.  (asseeh  6( 
the  Hindoos).  It  is  found  in  great  abun- 
dance in  those  countries,  but  cannot  b^ 
domesticated.  The  hill  people  go  an- 
nually at  the  proper  season  into  the  jun- 
gles, and  when,  by  means  of  the  cxcre* 
ment,  they  have  discovered  the  small 
"Worms,  they  cut  oiF  as  many  branched, 
of  the  tree  with  the  young  brood  on 
them,  as  are  sufficient  itbr  tUeir  ])urposei 
and  distribute  them  on  tlie  asseen  tree 
in  proportion  to  its  size.  As  soon  as^ 
die  moth  pierces  the  cocoon  it  gets  away/ 
and  cannot  be  kept  by  any  precaution, 
whatever.  The  insect  remains  in  the  co- 
coon nine  montlis,  and  is  three  months 
in  tiie  egg  and  worm  state.  It  exists  In 
the  imago,  or  perfect  state,  from  six  to 
twelve  days,  and  during  that  time  re- 
ceives no  nourishment  whatever,  being 
totally  unprovided  with  a  mouth  or  any 
channel  by  which  food  can  be  conveyed. 
The  cocoon  is  suspended  from  a  branch 
of  ilie  tree  in  a  wonderful  manner,  re- 
presented in  the  plate,  by  a  thick,  strongt 
consolidated  cord,  spun  of  the  same  Bias 
terials,  from  the  bowels  of  the  anima\ 
There  arc  two  kinds,  one  culled  bnghy, 
the  other  sarroo,  which  dilTcr  a  little  in 
size,  and,  according  to  the  report  cf  the 
natives,  more  in  their  manners,  produc- 
ing also  differently  coloured  silk :  but 
after  minute  exnminalion,  Dr.  Roxburgh, 
found  no  reason  to  believe  "them  mort 
than  varieties  of  the  same  species. 
-  The  cocoon  of  Arrindy  silk  is  remark- 
ably soft,  white  or  yellowibh  j  and  its 
filament  so  exceedingly  delicate,  as  to 
render  it  impracticable  to  wind  off  th« 
silk  ;  it  is  tlierefore  §pun  like  cotton.  ' 
The  yarn  thus  manufactured  is  wove 
into  a  coarse  kind  of  white  cloth,  but  of 
incredible  durability,  the  life  of  one  per- 
son being  seldom  sufficient  to  wear  out  a 
garment  made  ofit  j  so  that  the  samepiecC^ 
descends  from  mother  to  daughter.  I;\ 
must  however  always  be  washed  in  cold 
water  ;  for  boiling  w^ater  makes  it  tear 
like  old  rotten  cloth.  The  insect  by 
which  it  i^  produced,  phalsena  cynthi;* 
of  Drury  and  Cramer,  is  peculiar  to  the. 
districts  of  Dinagepore  and  Rungppre» 
in  the  interior  part  of  Bengal,  feeds 'on, 
the  leaves  of  the  common  ripinus  or 
palma  christi,  calledby  the  natives  of  Ar- 
rindy, and  like  the  common  silk-worfii 
is  reared  in  a  domestic  state.  It  ishatcb-j 
ed  from  the  egg  in  about  unk  df^fii tc«aT 
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dayS)  and  ArriTes  at  its  full  sixe  in  about 
a  monthf  continues  enveloped  in  the  co- 
coon from  ten  to  twenty  days,  and  exists 
10.  its  perfect  state  from  four  to  eight 
dajs  without  eatingt  remaining  contented 
in  its  chamber,  and  seldom  attcmptins^ 
to  fiy  away.  The  egg,  larva»  chrysalis 
and  imago,  of  both  |ne  insects  are  scieu* 
tlfically  described  by  Dr.  Roxburgh. 

7.  Descriptions  of  several  marine  ani- 
fnals,  found  on  the  south  coast  of  De- 
vonshire, By  George  Montague,  Esq. 
F.  L.  S.  .with  figures. 
;  Mr.  Montague  has  here  described  six 
species  of  cancer,  two  of  oniscus,  two 
6t  gordius,  one  of  siphunculus,  one  of 
laplysia,  but  not  exactly  corresponding^ 
>iirtth  all  the  Linnaean  characters,  five  of 
doris,  one  of  amphitrite,  four  of  nereis, 
and  one  of  asterias,  most  of  which  are 
certainly  new,  and  others  hitherto  im* 
perfectly  described. 

11.  Description  of  some  fossil  shells, 
foiled  in  Hampshire  ;  with  figures.  By 
William  Pilkington,  Esq.  F.A.S.  and 
L.  S. 

These  shells  were  found  at  Hordwell 
Cliff,  in  Hampshire,  and  are  preserved 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Swainson, 
F.  L.  S.  They  consist  of  one  voluta, 
dne  buccinum,  six  murires,  one  tarbo, 
smd  one  nerita.  Two  of  the  miirices 
are  varieties  of  species  figured  by  Mr. 
Brander :  all  the  rest  are  supposed  to  be 
nondescripts. 

12.  An  historical  account  of  Testa- 
ceolo^ical  Writers.  By  William  George 
Maton,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  and  L.  S. ;  and 
the  rev,  Thomas  Racket,  M.  A.  F.  R.  S. 
and  L.  S. 

•  This  admirable  paper,  which  takes  up 
ihore  than  o^je  third  of  the  volume,  is. 
.  ttritten  with  uncommon  elegance,  and 
displays  in  all  its  parts  a  profound  know- 
ledge  of  the  subject,  directed  by  sound 
judgment  and  enlightened  understand- 
ing. It  consists  principally  of  a  cliro* 
nological  account  of  the  writers  on  phon- 
chology,  from  the  age  of 'Aristotle  to  the 
present  time,  whether  in  separate  works, 
in  the  transactions  of  learned  societies, 
or  in  treatises  partly  devoted  to  other 
branches  of  science.  We  cannot  better 
enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  its  merit, 
or  give  them  a  higher  gratification!  than 
by  laying  before  them  the  authors' esti- 
mate otwhat  has  been  done  on  this 
branch  of  natural  history,  by  the  fllus- 
trious  naturalist  whose  name  has  been 
chosen  to  drstinguish  the  society  by 
xvhom  it  is  published* 


••  Frnm  his  ^rrat  and  comprflicn5i»r 
pcnius,  iliis,  like  the  other  branches  of 
natural  histotVi  was  destinr^  to  Tccri\e  an 
etitirelv  new  "3si>ect :  under  his  reforming 
liand  it  passed  from  confusion  and  in  con- 
grnity  to  lucid  ordt*r  and  simplicity  ;  9nd 
though  the  improvement,  as  happens  with 
all  the  most  unful  results  of  human  lahocr, 
was,  crtn  under  his  pen,  progresMve,  it 
reached  a  pcccision  and  facility  of  aj'pli- 
cntion  to  which  former  sysiems  can  >carccir 
be  said  to  have  approached. 

••  There  has  h^en  a  very  ceneral  bciirt 
that  less  attention  was  devoted  by  Linnms 
to  the  history  arnl  arran'rement  of  the  lev 
tacea  than  to  any  other  order  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  4hat  he  even  thought  their  ex- 
ternal co\*ering!i,  or  shells,  scarcely  wortbv 
of  becoming  bubjects  of  scientific  distribc- 
tjon.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  i f 
this  belief,  it  certainly  does  not  appear  to  us  to 
be  warranted  by  any  examination  of  the  S%-v- 
tcma  Nature  itself,  not  even  of  in  earliest 
editions.  The  orifrina!  stare  of  that  extra- 
ordinary work  (and  it  was  in  this  Liniuer* 
first  touched  on  testaceolo^*)  did  mvt  toAt- 
rate,  perhaps,  less  ha)>py  reformation  of  me- 
thod  with  record  to  tlie  tcstacea,  than  to 
other  parts  of  orKanized  nature  ;  its  deficiea- 
cics  were  those  from  whicK  ftw  olhtfr  j-^r- 
tions  of  ihe  performance  were  exempt,  )>bl 
which  were  naturallv  to  be  CNpccied  in  all. 
on  I  he  first  sketch  bfso  jcrand  and  so  hetero- 
geneous a  subject;  The  |;reat  aim  of  the 
author  being  simplicity,  he  setr ms  to  hare  :t 
firKt  over-reaK-hed  it  rather  than  to  have  (:i\W.\ 
short,  and  the,  consequences  arc  obvifH]<. 
His  original  genera  of  shells  were  too  kv, 
being  only  eight  in  number,  viz. 

I. 'Cochlea.  5,  Patella. 

2.  Nautilus.  f).  Deh;:diura. 

S.  Cypnca.  7.  Concha. 

4,  H'aliotis.  8.  Lepus. 

'•  In  some  of  ihe  subsequent  editions  of  :!* 
Svstema  two  or  three  more  genera  werr 
acldod  :  hut,  at  Icnsrth,  in  the  10th  they  vrrt 
augmented  to  thirty'-two,  which  are  oalr 
three  Ifss  than  Linnaeus  employed  on  anr 
occasion  afterwards.  The  rtlition  of  1?^*^. 
is  therefore  to  be  ccmsidered  as  the  period  £« 
which  he  may  be  sj^id  to  have  periecied  h» 
principles  of  testaeeolo^ical  arrongrcnem. 
thougn,  in  fact,  the  itf-mciples  thcmsdvrf 
underwent  no  material  cliand^  from  ^  ^ 
ginning,  (a  proof  that  our  illnstrioiis  antlkf 
never  treated  the  sobject  with  caidessoc^^ . 
the  only  alteration  that  he  deemed  Mcc«»t 
bein^  in  the  number  of  the  mem:  he  ac- 
cord mgly  broke  that  of  ooehfca  6ito  COBB.*. 
bulla,  ycdnta,  buccinum,  ttrasAi^  wna- 
trochus,  turbo,  helix,  and  JieHttltMtf  tint  oi 
concha  into  chiton^  pboliw,  andAitblnlra 
The  Uulu  of  the  -    -    - 


which  preceded  LktmwtUk^  Mflrltti^ 
dediioed  from  the  feinarto«M||WiH" 
parts  of  this  paper.  Tlies«'  ijilf  ijiwirf 
under  exucaw  ilifTirnljj  nf  nliftHliii.  sr 
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tnly*  nn  neconnt  of  the  mnltituclo  of  divtiiioni 
and  8ub<li/ii»ion»  which  were  deemed  neces- 
»,!ry  Uy  th«*ir  respective  anihors,  butulso  of  the 
()racticeofronii<ling{rencric  distinctions  on  va- 
riations of  general  contour.     Such  variations 
heitig  endle<is,   there   was  conie(jn<5ntly  no 
end  to  the  muItipUcntion  of  families,  and 
s  ecies   becam':  correspondcntly  Sparing.— » 
Thc*re  was  only  one  author  who  can  be  said 
to  be  free  from  reproach  on  this  score,  and 
that  was  Adansun :    he,   however,  set  out 
upon  principles  of  arnui^rment  esscniiully 
rlifftTi-ni   from  those  of  the    s;ei)craliiy    of 
writers  on  this  science,  and,  by  nuking  the 
contained  anim.il  »hno3t  exclusively  the  basis 
of  his  system,  nccessafily  became  limited  in 
the  choice  of  generic  characiers.     But  to  the 
e^ttablishmeat  of  characters  purely  zoological 
the  objections  are  still  stronger  than  to  the 
brins;  enided  by  the  general  form  of  the  shell. 
Indvpeiulently  of  the  very  small  extent  to 
n'.)ich  our  kuowledu;e  of  the  moUusca  ha^ 
hMherto  been  carried,  it  appears  to  us  that 
from  the  very  natnre  of  these  animals,  when 
provided  with  a  port;ihle  place  of  retreat  from 
danj^er,  they  can  never  present  thrwe  perma- 
nent and  olivious  points  of  distinction,  so  in" 
di<pen«able  to  an  apiand  commodious  .inves- 
tiiiJtion  of  all  natural  objects.     Wherein  does 
the  animal  diflcr  from  :m  unshapen  mass  of 
(itl'less  matter,  when  coiled  up  witlnn  Its  shelly 
liabitation  ?     And  how  are  its  i)at»rral  shape 
.ind  ap])enda^es  to  be  examined,  but  by  the 
kiiiic'  of  an  anatomist  ?    In  fact,  it  is  reason- 
Mc  to  conclude  that  innumerable  testaceous 
a'timaU  must  ever  remain  unknown  tous,ex- 
(u  pt  by  the  exuvitt  accidentally  thrown  upon 
the  >hores  after  their  death  :  many  of  them  ap- 
pear to  inhabit  inaccessible  recesses  of  tho 
ocein,  ai}d  others. part  with  life  on  the  point 
of  being  removed  fro«n  their  native  element. 
7*0  place  his  system  beyond  the  reach  of  tho.se 
objections  which  presented  themselves  to  all 
thic  had  been  hitherto  proposed,  Linnaeus 
nas  oblia^d  to  strike  out  some  principles  of 
dibtrriiiiiitation    wholly   different  from  any 
before  exemplified ;  and  that  s^iumxy  with 
u  hich  he  beized  new  and  admirable  guidan- 
cpi  to  methodical  arrangement,  in  other  iiarts 
of  the  dominions  of  rwture,  fortunately  as- 
sMed   him  also  in  this.     After  having  con- 
vinced himself  of  the  futility  of  forming  a 
system  of  testaceology  solely  on  the  stnlc- 
nire  of  the  animal,  or  even  making  the  latter 
at  all  concerned  in  the  specific  distinctions, 
he  astonishingly  simplified  the  whole  science 
by  dividing  festacea  only  into  the  three  ob- 
vious  familiei  of  univalves,    bivalves,  and 
multj valves,  with  subordinate  genera  charac- 
r*Tiz«l  by  variations  of  |>articular  parts  of  the 
shells.     The  hinge  in  bivalves,  and  the  aper- 
ture, or  mouth,  of  onlvalres,  as  it  was  a  per- 
manent charactery-io  was  itabo  less  multiform 
than  any  other  chat  could  have  been  chosen. 
The  general  outline,  however,  was  not  wholly 
negiecied.     It  icnrcd  to  fotm  an  unitinK 
character  for  such  at  may  be  called  natunu 
families  of  >hell»«  which  wen  diitribated 


into  suitable  divisions,  ^ubordinately  to  the 
artificial  genus,  so  as  to  become  an  assistance 
instead  of  an  embarrasment  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  species.  Thus,  the  terras  truncafip 
pyr{formcst  elongafi,  and  //i.n,  became  useful 
demarcations  in  the  genus  i-onus,  without 
creating  the  confusion  which  must  always 
be  incident  to  too  great  a  number  of  regular 
frrnrra,  especially  when  those  genera  are 
formed  (as  was  the  practice  of  the  generality 
of  preceding  authors)  from  external  figure 
only.  In  a  few  genera  it  was  necessary  to 
deviate  a  little  from  these  principles,  (and 
what  system  can  be  free  from  anomalies  ?) 
yet  ihe^'  are  too  few  to  afiect  the  general 
simplicity,  and  we  ou^ht  to  bo  surprised  only 
at  the  charicters  hold  me  good  so  far  as  tliey 
do.  But  our  great  author  was  not  wholly 
inattenti\e  to  the  creatures  for  which  the 
beautiful  and  endlessly  diversified  receptacles 
that  he  had  characterized  were  designed. 
Among  the  generic  marks  was  inclodc3  the 
name  of  the  molluscous  inhabitants  ;  or. 
where  the  animal  differed  from  any  which 
hud  a  place  in  other  parts  of  his  system,  he 
descrihipd  it  at  lengili.  Thus  was  a  method 
established,  which,  though  not  speculatively 
regular,  possesses  so  much  practical  utility 
that  we  cannot  hesitate  to  prefer  it  to  any 
hitherto  made  known  to  tlie  world.  What- 
ever improvements  it  may  undergo  (and  of 
improvements  all  human  systems  must  ne- 
cessarily be  susceptible),  there  is  in  our  minds 
no  doubt  that  tiie  general  foundations  will 
stand  the  test  of  scientific  application  for 
ages ;  a  sentiment  which  will  appear  the  less 
bold,  if  we  quote  in  aid  of  our  assertions 
those  of  a  very  distinguished  naturahst  of  a 
neighbouring  country ;  in  which,  if,  after 
almost  unprecedcutcil  pains  had  been  taken* 
both  by  himself  and  by  an  indefatigable  con- 
temporary, for  the  formation  of  a  perfect 
system,  the  principles  of  Linnaeus  remain 
unimpaired,  we  may  fairly  relinc^uish  the  ex- 
pectation of  being  "presented  with  any  less 
exceptionable.  "  On  peut  dire,"  says  Mr. 
Lamark,  '*  que  Linn^  a  dtabli  les  vrais  prin- 
cipes  (jiron  doit  suivre  dans  l^dtude  et  la 
determination  descoquilles,  etcju'il  a  pos^les 
bases  de  cette  interessaute  panic  de  nos  con- 
noissances.  (Mem.  dc  la  Soc.  d'Hist.  NaL 
p.  G3.)" 

The  article  concludes  with  classing 
and  exhibiting  in  a  tabular  form  the 
writers  on  testaceology^  under  the  se- 
veral heads  of  historici,  inonographi» 
topograph!,  mus«ographi,  micrographi, 
thaamatographi,  anatomici»  physiologi, 
systematiciy  nomenclatores,  comnicnta* 
toresy  and  ichniographi,  with  cbe  ticle» 
and  editions  of  their  works* 

BOTANY. 

l.'^.  An  illustration  of  the  grass,  called 
by  Linnaeus  cornucopia  alopecuroide.*;. 
Bj^Jaxnes  Edward  Smithi  M.  D.  F.-E.S. 
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P.  L.  S.  inth  a  figure  of  the  original 
specimen  in  the  Linn«an  Museum. 

The  existence  of  this  supposed  species 
has  always  depended  on  the  authority  of 
a  single  specimen,  sent  to  Linnasus  by 
professor  Arduiuo,  from  Italy.  The 
learned  president  has  discovered  it  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  singular  variety  or 
rather  accidental  monstrosity  of  the 
phalaris  utricukta  of  Linnzos»  which 
IS  itself,  in  all  its  characters,  a  real 
alopecurus.- 

14.  Description  of  such  species  of 
chironia  as  grow  wild  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  By  Sir  Charles  Peter 
Thunberg,  knight  of  the  order  of  Wasa> 
professor  of  botany  at  Upsal,  F.  M.  L.  S. 
With  figures  of  two  species. 

This*  paper,  which  is  written  in  Latin, 
contains  scientific  descriptions  of  seven 
species,  four  of  which  appear  in  the  se- 
cond edition  of  Species  Plantarum,  and 
the  12th  of  the  Syst.  Nat*  one  in  the 
second  Mantissa,  and  two  in  the  supple- 
ment of  the  younger  Linncus.  We  are 
sorry  to  observe  that  this  eminent  suc- 
cessor of  Linnzus'pays  such  little  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  his  great  master, 
as  to  place  Gmelin*s  edition  of  the  Sys- 
tema  Vegetabilium  at  the  head  of  his  re- 
ferences#  .Wherever  a  plant  has  been 
ii^serted  by  Linnseus  himself,  in  any  of 
his  works,  the  last  edition  of  that  work 
ought  to  be  uniformly  quoted  in  the 
first  instance. 

1.  A  new  arrangement  of  the  genus 
aloe,  with  a  chronological  sketch  of  the 
progressive  knowledge  of  that  genus  and 
of  other  succulent  genera.  .  By  Adrian 
Hardy  Haworth,  Esq.  F.  L.  S. 

In  a  former  article  of  this  chapter  we 
have  'had  occasion  to  notice  Mr.  Haw- 
orth's  partiality  to  the  sucQulent  tribe  of 
plants.  What  he  did  for  mesembryanthe- 
mura,  in  one  of  the  dissertations  annex- 
ed to  his  Lepidoptera  Britannica,  he  has 
now -done  for  aloe :  51  species  with  new 
specific  charjicters  formed  from  the  liv^ 
ing  plants,  49  of  which  ^vere  in  his  own 
possession  at  the  time  this  paper  was 
written,  are  arranged  by  him  under  three 
grand  divisions,  with  reference  to  the 
descriptions  and  figures  of  other  authors. 
I.  Parvjfior^B,  Cordllis  plerumque  vires- 
centibus,  laciniis  sspiusrevolutis.  These 
are  eidier  ^  I )  rigidae,  plerumque  caules- 
cei^tes,  foliis  rigi4issimU  integris ;  (2) 
acaules,.  folii$inollioril:u$.inl€gp5 ;  (3) 
ciliatse,  foliis  ciliatospinosis  radicalibus,* 
or  (4»}  margaritacex,  acaules,  foliis 
nsulmariisina  rgaritaceo-tuberculatis.— - 


II.  (7tfrv^or#.Coro11tsobclavatisci]fTatIf> 
ocrallii  colore,  apicibus  virescemibns. 
They  are  either  ( 1 )  bifarise ;  acaules,  foliis 
plerumque  bifariis  ;  or  (2)  pictse;  cau- 
lescentes  fc^liis  pictis,  cauJe  tortuoso.— 
HI.  GlarJ'iflor4t,  Corollis  cylindracco- 
ovatis  corallii  colore,  apicibus  vtresctQ- 
tibtts.  They  are  either  (1)  anomalc, 
foliis  bi  vel  tri-fariis,  integns  ;  (2)  acau- 
les ;  foliis  multifanis  ciirato-dcntatis ; 
(3)  subacaules  ;  foliis  multifarits,  ciliato> 
spinosis,  propaginibus  radicalibus ;  (4) 
suffrutescentes  ;  foliis  mnltrfartis  dentalo- 
vol  denticulato-spinosis ;  or  (5)  frutes- 
centes ;  foliis  multifariis  ciliato-dentati&. 
Nine  other  species  which  Mr.  Hawor;h 
has  not  seen  are  added  by  way  of  appeo- 
diz  without  arrangement. 

17*  Observations  on  the  darion,  ds- 
rio  zibethinus  of  Linnzus.  By  Mr. 
Charles  Konig,  F.  L.  S.  with  figures. 

All  that  has  hitherto  been  known  ci 
this  plant,  the  only  species  of  the  genus, 
has  been  taken  from  the  description  by 
Rumphius,  in  his  Herbarium  Amboi- 
nense :  but  his  figure  and  description  ate 
equally  defective,  and  the  Latin  trans- 
lation, which  is  most  known,  misleads 
more  than  the  Dutch  original.  The 
scientific  general  character  and  descrip> 
tion  here  given,  and  also  the  figures, 
were  taken  from  specimens  of  a  snuU 
branch  with  flowers,  and  of  the  fruit 
preserved  in  spirits,  sent  from  Amborz^ 
to  sir  Joseph  Banks. 

2.  On  the  germination  of  the  seeds  of 
Orchidex.  By  Richard  Anthony  Salis- 
bury, Esq.  F.  K.  S.  and  L.  SI  witL 
figures. 

The  object  of  this  paper,  which  i» 
written  in  Latin,  is  to  correct  an  erro- 
jneous  opinion,  entertained  by  several 
good  botanists,  and  supported  by  the 
mte  Dr.  Withering,  in  his  botanical  ar- 
rangements, that  plants  of  the  orch:> 
tribe  seldom  or  never  produce^perfect 
seeds.  It  is  surprising,  as  the  able  ao- 
thor  observes,  that  any  credit  could  ever 
be  giren  to  an  idea,  not  only  contraiy  to 
the  general  analogy  of  aatur^  bat  also 
contradicted  \ff  obviom  facts.  In  the 
fields  and  woods,  whei]g|j|antsof  this  na- 
tural order  abotmd»^  ntUQtibers  may  be 
easily  found  which  have  ^  t|#  l^pear- 
ance  of  seedlings ;  amanifi»rpro«iliat 
tliey  are  propagated  like  other  glHB^« 
Mr,  Salisbury  t«  of  opiiiicpdiat  Mdiag 
in  the  vegetable  kiwgiiiiie.wagi  rtry 
to  be  ttxiderstoed  .thwa  A»«UiMM<  ^ 
thepartf  of  frucdfieatiMift.iliil 
An  inferior  tme'ceEM '' 
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%\de  of  which  the  seeds  are  attached  in 
a  triple  series,  is  crowned  with  either 
four  or  six  petals,  which  are  differently 
formed  in  different  genera ;  and  is  ter- 
minated, within  the  petals,  by  kn  elon* 
gated  thick  substance  which  is  a  true 
»tyle>  and  like  other  styles  is  pervious 
through  its  whole  length  ;  for  on  press* 
log  the  end  of  a  capsule,  which  has 
been  kept  in  spirits,  the  liquor  immedi- 
ately oozes  from  the  hollow  centre  of 
the  stigma.  On  this  stigma,  which  has 
a  broad  surface,  and  is  situated  on  the 
anterior  part  of  the  summit  of  the  style, 
the  feminine  gluten  is  also  ofreo  very 
conspicuous.  The  anthers  are  sessile 
and  truly  grynandrous;  being  situated 
in  the  monandrous  species  on  the  back, 
and  in  the  dtandrous,  on  the  sides  of  the 
style.  Their  pollen,  though  o{  an  unu- 
sual appearance,  has  the  virtue  of  other 
pollen.  By  applying  it  to  the  stigma, 
Mr.  Salisbury  has,  in  numerous  instan- 
ces, impregnated  the  germs  of  orchis 
Tnascula,  morio,  latifolia,  maculata  and 
apifera;  of  ophrys  spiralis,  cpidendrum 
cochleatum,  and  all  the  limodorums  in 
his  collection,  which  have  produced 
perfect  seeds,  and  germinated  witliout 
trouble  in  pots  and  the  moist  areas  of 
his  stove.  That  the  common  earth- 
^^orm  often  contributes  to  the  more 
ready  germination  of  these  seeds  he  had 
once  ^  pleasing  proof.  On  digging  up 
a  piece  of  soa,  in  order  to  remove  into 
his  garden  a  luxuriant  plant  of  orchis 
xnorto,  the  spade  laid  open  longitudinally 
the  track  of  one  of  these  worms,  and 
there  appeared  in  it  a  numerous  brood 
of  young  orchis*,  some  of  which  flow- 
ered in  the  third  year.  The  various  spe- 
cies of  indigenous  orchideac  may  be 
easily  raised,  by  sowing  the  seeds  as 
soon  as  the  capsule  is  ripe ;  but  they  suc- 
ceed best  in  pots  filled  with  hypnum, 
and  a  little  garden  mould,  and  immers- 
ed in  dnng  at  a  moderate  heat ;  care 
however  should  be  taken  not  to  expose 
them  to  a  meridian  sun.  Mr.  Salisbury 
describes  in  full  detail,  the  pericarp  and 
seeds  of  Orchis  morio,  and  limodorum 
verecundum  of  his  own  prodromus. 

9.  Descriptions  of  some  species  of 
caret  from  North  America,  with  figures. 
By  Edward  Rudge,  Esq.  F.  L.  S. 

Five  species  are  described  at  large 
froni  dried  specimens,  and  manifest  a 
striking  dissimilarity  between  the  Ame- 
rican species  of  this  genus  and  those  of 
Europesni  growth. 

19,  Observations  on  the  zi/ania  aqua- 


tica,  with  a  figure.    Br  Avimer  Bourke 
Lambert,  Ksq.  F.  R.  S.  V/P.  L.  S. 

'l*he  drawing  here  engnived  was  taken 
from  a  living  plant,  in  the  possession  of 
sir  Joseph  Banks,  who,  in  a  pond  at 
Spring  Grove,  has  a  Jarge  quantity  uf 
this  grass,  growing  annually,  ripening 
Its  seeds,  and  sowing  itself  round  the 
edges.  The  original  seeds  were  put  up 
in  jars  of  water,  and  sent  to  sir  Joseph 
by  Dr.  Nooth,  from  tlie  Lakes  of  Canada. 

15.  Remarks  on  the  generic  charac- 
ters of  mosses,  and  particularly  of  the 
genus  mnium.  By  James  Edward 
Smith,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  P.  L.  S. 

In  this  paper  Dr.  Smith  perspicuously 
explains  and  ably  defends  th^  principles 
on  which  he  proceed evl  in  adopting^  or 
rejecting  the  new  genera  of  Hedwig,  the 
result  or  which  we  have  stated  above  in 
our  review  of  tlie  third  volume  of  his 
excellent  Flora  Britannica. 

8.  Descriptions  of  four  new  Brltiih 
lichens,  with  coloured  figures.  By  Daw- 
son Turner,  Esq.  M.  A.   F.  L.  S. 

Mr.  Dawson  is  so  well  known  as  a 
cryptogamist,  that  every  thing  from  his 
pen  on  the  subject,  must  excite  the  at- 
tention of  the  public.  The  four  species 
here  described  are  all  of  the  crustaceous 
division,  and  have  been  found  in  Norfolk 
or  Suffolk.  The  descriptions  have  the 
same  precision  and  elegance  which  dis- 
tinguish his  other -writings.  His  intro- 
ductory remarks  bespeak  so  much  solid 
sense,  and  are  in  tliem selves  so  impor- 
tant, that  we  shall  extract  them  as  a  final 
specimen  of  the  valuable  matter  con- 
,  tained  in  the  present  volume. 

'\  Upon  the  four  lichens  of  which  I  now 
take\he  liberty  of  oftering  descriptions  lo  thfe 
Linnean  Society,  I  have  little  more  to  say, 
in  general,  than  that  they  do  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  noticed  either  in  the  works  of  pro- 
fessor Hoflfman,  in  Dr.  Acharius's  compre- 
hensive Lichen o^phia  Succica,  or  in  the 
productions  of  any  other  author  with  which 
1  am  acquainted.  To  say  more  would  be 
presumption;  for  so  many  botanists  have 
treated  of  lichens  Jn  partiaf  Floras,  and  in- 
troduced what  they  considered  as  a  new  spc- 
cies,  not  only  without  figures,  but  with 
very  inadequate  characters,  that  it  is  possible 
tliese  also  may  have  been  previously  describ- 
ed:  but  eren  siiould  this  prove  the  case,  I 
trust  the  society  will  not  think  I  hare  done 
an  altogether  useless  office,  in  endcavouri^^, 
bjj'  coloured  figures,  and  more  ample  descrip'- 
tions,  to  remove  them  in  future  beyond  thfe 
reach  of  doubt.  Thus  much  I  may  he  al- 
lowed to  sav,  that  ihcy  are  unknown  t6 
Dr.  Smith,  Mr.  Dicksoir,  and  every  other 
botani-^f  who  has  at  present  seen  them  j  and 
3D   3  gtized  by  Google       . 
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if,  in  the  partirulars  I  have  stated  respecting 
each,  I  should  appear  prolix»  I  beg  leave  to 
give  it  as  my  humble  opinion,  that,  from 
the  vast  extent  of  the  ^us  lichen,  parii- 
cularlv  the  crustaceous  division  of  it,  nothing 
less  than  the  most  detailed  account  of  every 
species,  pointing  out  iu  differences  from 
those  of  lU  congeners  with  which  it  is  most 
likely  to  be  confounded,  will  ever  suffice  to 
the  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  them  :^  and  I 
cannot  but  think  that  there  is  in  botany  no 

f greater  desideratum  than  a  work  on  the 
ichens,  conducted  on  these  principles,  and 
at  the  same  time  carefully  collecting  the  sy- 
nonyms of  the  different  authors.  I  must  be 
indulged  in  one  more  remark,  arising  from 
this  subject,  which  is,  that  while  some  bota- 
nists, anxious  to  create  new  species,  have 
not  made  among  these  the  same*  allowances 
as  among  other  vegetables,  for  differences 
caused  by  the  several  periods  of  their  age, 
by  their  situation,  ,  by  the  substances  on 
which  they  gniw,  or  by  the  aspects  to  which  ' 
they  are  exposed,  it  appears  to  me  that  others 
bav'c  run  still  more  hastily  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  uoitcd  plants  which  are  roost  ^ 
truly  and  specifically  distinct,  merely  l)ecausc 
in  some  particulars  they  approach  each  other 
in  different  stages  of  their  growth  j  and  con* 
sidering  that  among  other  genera  of  the  class 
cr^'ptogamia,  instances  are  occasionally  found 
ot  plants  bearing  in  age  a  stronger  resem- 
blance to  some  other  species  than  to  the  ap- 
pearance they  had  themselves  when  young  : 
Dut  that  similitude  between  one  individual, 
while  verging  op|on  decay,  and  another  in  ^ 
its  highest  perfection,  is  very  far  indeed  from 
constituting  a  proof  of  identity.  Great  dif- 
ficulties are  unquestionably  opposed  to  our 
researches  among  the  lichens  ;  hut  these 
difficulties  are  iticreascd  tenfold,  if  we  exa- 
mine thcffi»  without, 'at  the  same  time,  endea- 
vouring to  trace  them  through  their  various 
f^iiiiont,  or  if  we  form  opinions  without 
having  seen  them  in  different  stares  ;  for  no 
error  is  more  pernicious  than  that  of  Uio:>e 
botanists  who  j)romise  themselves  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  ot  them  by  means  of  their  her- 
baria alobc,  as,  however  useful  sinde  speci- 
mens of  this  tribe  may  be  for  the  siuce  of  re- 
ference, the  naturalist  that  puts  too  much 
reliance  upon  them  will  find,  as  soon  as  he 
meets  with  the  plants  in  their  places  of 
growth,  that  be  lias  studied  at  home  for 
little  else  than  to  confuse  others*  and  bewil- 
der himself.'* 

10.  Reros^rlcs  upon  the  Dilleniaa  Her- 


barium.    By   Dawson    Turner,    Esq. 
F.  R.  S.  A.  S.  and  L.  S, 

Notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  uc* 
common  excellence  of  the  weU-known 
Historia  Muscorum  of  Dillentus»  it  has 
not  unfrequently  happened  that  diScT' 
ences  of  opinion  have  arisen  among  bo* 
tanlstt  as  to  the  plants  really  designed 
by  the  learned  professor ;  and  a  confu- 
sion of  synonomy  has  necessarily  been 
the  consequence.     Mr.  Dawson  there- 
fore has  done  good  service  to  his  favou« 
rite  science,  in  coniparing  the  de5CTi|>* 
tions  and  figures  of  the  printed  work 
with  the  specimens  in  the  original  Her- 
barium now  preserved   in  the  botanic 
garden  at  Oxford,  which,  as  Mr.  Daw« 
son,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Woods,  a  friend 
who  accompanied  htm,  had  the  pleasure 
to  find}  are  in  good  preservation,  and 
fully  prove  the  accuracy  of  their  former 
possessor.    The  submersed   algse  were 
the  leading  object  of  enquiry,  and  in 
these  every  individual  specimen  is  no- 
ticed.    In  the  mosses  and    lichens  no 
species  are  mentioned  except  where  it 
appears  that  the  plants  designed  by  Dil- 
lenius  have  been  misunderstood.  Though 
the  two  friends  spent  a  whole  day  in  the 
investigation,  they  had  time  only  to  look 
through   the    confervas,  uIvsb,    lichens, 
and  hypna,   and  to  take  a  hasty  view  of 
the  renutining  genera  of  mosses,   hot 
not  to  open  a  single  sheet  of  the  j on* 
germanniae. 

19.  Biographical  memoirs  of  several 
Norwich  Botanists,  in  a  letter  to  Alex- 
ander Mac  Leay,  Esq.  Sec  JL.  S.  By 
James  Edward  Smith,  M.  D.  K.  R.  2>. 
P.  L.  S. 

We  learn  from  these  pleasing  memoirs 
that  the  city  of  Norwich  has  long  bcea 
remarkable  for  the  attachment  ot  some 
of  its  inhabitants  to  the  study  of  botany ; 
and  we  will  add,  what  the  writer  of  the 
article  before  us  has  not  noticed,  that  it 
has  the  honour  of  possessing  the  Lin- 
nean  Museum,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  the  present  residence^  and,  ii'  we 
mistake  not,  the  birth  place  of  die  pre- 
sident of  the  Liimean  society. 


*  Vetj  strong  proofs  in  favour  of  this  observation  are  afforded  by  lichen  musoonnD  and 
L.  inpitssas  pt  Acharius,  both  which  are  almost  universally  consiclered  as  distinct  sMcies ; 
though  Any  bounist  who  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  examining  the  former,  may  soon  w  cod- 
vinced  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  common  L.  parasemus,  which,  in 'paaiing^  wall 
or  moss,  .necessarily  acquiies  a  less  compact  c|ost ;  a  totng  1  have  myself  rcpcaled^iiired : 
and  as  for  the  iailer,  1  am  as  fully  convinced,  not  so  much  from  my  own  ohscfvatiaDf  as 
from  thi  sugficestions  and  specimens  of  my  aeute  friend  Dr.  Scott,  professoref  Mmk  ia 
Dublin,  that  it  is  only  the  scuteUa  of  L.  acruposus,  occupying  the  leaves  of  L.  ffo4ia»^ 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


MEDICINE,  SURGERY,  ANATOMY, 


AND 


VETERINARY  ART. 

THE  publications  in  this  branch  of  scionce,  which  we  have  occasion  to  notice* 
are  fewer  this  year  than  the  last  5  but  are  not  deficient  \n  interest,  and  mark  a  vigi- 
lant attention  to  the  improvement  of  every  branch  of  the  medical  profession.  Manf 
of  them  deserve  a  place  in  every  well  selected  medical  library,  and  may  be  mortr 
particularly  enumerated. 

Dr.  Currle  has,  in  his  second  volume,  (composed  partly  from  observatioo,  and 
very  largely  from  valuable  correspondence},  both  confirmed  and  extended  the  ben 
fit  of  the  bold,  simple,  and  energetical  plan  of  extinguishing  fever,  which  he  has  so 
powerfully  recommended  to  public  notice  in  his  former  volume.  Dr.  Wilson  ha« 
continued  his  laborious  inquiry  into  the  different  species  of  febrile  affection  ;  and 
much  useful  information  has  been  collected  by  the  personal  observation  of  Dr. 
M'Gregor,  in  the  course  of  his  professional  duty,  whilst  attending  the  expedition  of 
the  Anglo-Indian  army  through  Egypt,  a  track  seldom  trod  by  European  soldiers. 
Assalini  also  has  given  much  information  in  his  treatise  on  the- plague,  a  disease- 
which  the  fortune  of  war  has  enabled  Us  to  study,  not  from  the  confused  and  muti* 
lated  descriptions  of  Jewish,  Greek,  or  Armenian  empirics,  but  from  the  clear,  me* 
thodized,  and  scientific  researches  of  Englisli,  French,  and  lulian  physicians. 

At  home,  the  doubts  thrown  by  Mr.  Goldson  on  the  efficacy  of  vaccinatton  have 
proved  of  real  service,  by  stimulating  to  further  inquiry,  and  by  giving  a  more  accu- 
rate idea  of  tlie  power  and  extent  of  this  most  valuable  of  aU  medical  disco* 
vcries. 

Mr.  Astley  Cooper,  in  his  splendid  and  accurate  work  on  hernia,  has  imparted 
to  the  reader  much  of  tliut  discriminative  knowledge,  which  daily  habit,  and  exten* 
sive  practice,  never  fails  to  give;  and  tbe  same  character  of  utility  applies  to  the 
surgical  essays  of  Mr.  Ahernethy. 

Mr.  Charles  Bell's  System  of  Anatomy,  from  its  extent  and  fidelity,  supplies^ a. 
want  much  felt  by  the  English  student. 

The  last  work  from  the  pen  of  Spallanzani,  oneof  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Ita-  * 
lian  ^bool  of  phystofogists,  will  be  read  with  more  eagerness  than  satisfaction,  llie 
function  of  respiration  is  a  subject  singularly  stimulating  to  the  curiosity,  as  its  out* 
lines  are  striking,  and  easily  pomprehcnded  ;  but  to  the  experiznentalistthe  detail  is 
complicated,  difficult,  and  embarrassing.  A  very  well  selected  account  of  all  that 
has  hitherto  been  done  of  chief  importance  in  this  subject,  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Bos- 
tock's  Chemico-physiological  treatise. 

The  re-publication  of  some  standard  books  has  given  to  the  authors,  and  editors^ 
the  opportunity  of  comment,  amendment,  and  additions.  1^.  .^.^^^  ^  GoOqIc 
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Art.  I.  Cases  of  Small  Poxj  mhsequeta  to  f^acematiotif  with  Facts  and  Ohterosfh^^  reed 
before  the  MeJueal  Society ^  at  Poftsmout^if  March  29,  ISCH  :  Addresird to  the  Din* 
tors  of  the  Vaccine  Institution,  By  Wjlliah  Gold  son,  Member  of  the  Royal  Coiitptf 
Surgeons  in  London*    pp.  71  • 


THIS  pamphlet  has  excited  a  conside- 
rable sehsaticm,  not  only  in  the  minds  of 
the  public  at  large,  but  among  the  most 
enlightened  and  judicious  medical*practi- 
tioners.  It  is  indeed  the  most  serious 
attack  which  the  vaccine  inoculation  has 
hitherto  experienced,  but  it  is  aji  attack 
which  we  feel  confident  may  bfe  repelled. 
Mr  jGoldson,  who  we  understand  is  a  sur- 

EOB  of  respdct^Uty  in  the  neighbour- 
od  of  Portimoiuh^  first  employed  the 
vaccine  inoculariop  in  the  autumn  of 
t8t)0,  and  from  that  time  fbrwanl,  seems 
tBO  have  gQineralij  adopted  the  ]>ractice, 
and  to  have  fully  acquiesced  in  the  gene- 
i^ally  received  opinion  of  its  utility.  His 
confidence  in  its  efficacy  was  first  shaken, 
by  the  supposed  occurrence  of  small  pox,  in 
%  marine  who  b^d  been  vaccinated  by  Mr. 
|lichman»  surgeon  to  the  division  of  ma- 
rines at  Portsmouth,  at  the  time  when 
ifee  practice  was  first  introduced  to  that 
place;  There  was  no  rea^n  to  dpubt 
t^t  the  man  had  experienced  the  pro- 
per vaccine  affection,  but  after  an  inter- 
■^al  of  about  two  and  a  half  years,  he 
was  inotttlated  by  Mr.  Richman  with 
variolous  matter,  and  a  disease  en- 
sued, which,  though  presenting  some  ir- 
regiiliir  anpearances,  was,  upon  the 
whole,  judged  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
oom(>etent  witnesses  to  be  the  genuine 
small-pox.  This  circumstance  naturally 
excited  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  the 
Tlelghbotr^ood»  and  seems  to  haVe  in- 
duced Mr.  Goldson  to  put  several  chtl- 
dren  to  the  test  of  variolous  inocula- 
tion, who  had  previously  undergone  vac- 
cinations. The  pamphlet  contains  an  ac- 
csount  of  the  result  of  some  of  those  ex- 
periments, when  a  disease  took  place 
'which  was  pronounced  to  be  the  true 
sinall-pox. 

The  cases  are  the  more  striking^ 
35  Mr.  Goldson  himself  bad  an  op- 
portunity of  inspecting  the  progress  of 
the  previous  vaccine  disease,  and  firom 
his  account)  whichi  is  considerably  mi- 
mdtej  it  appears  to  have  proceeded 
through  its  several  stages  without  any  ir- 
regularity or  Auspicious  circumstance. 
The  natiire  olFd^e  subsequent  disease  Hhs 


determined  principally  by  the  durati<?i 
and  obvious  appearance  of  the  pnstoks, 
of  whichJMr.  Goldson  must  be  admined 
to  be  a  competent  judge  ;  and  his  o^ 
nion  was  confirmed  by  that  of  other  re- 
spectable practitioners,  by  whom  the  pa- 
tients were  inspected.  Tliore  were  seine 
slight  irregtdarities  in  the  appearance  t* 
tlie  eruption,  which  the  author  candiiilj 
sUteSf  but»  in  order,  as  was  supposed,  ta 
remove  every  possibility  of  doubt,  mane 
was  taken  from  some  of  the  pustules,  ard 
it  was  found  to  produce  in  other  childm 
an  unequivocal  small<^poz* 

This  appears  to  us  a  fair  state- 
ment of  tiie,  facts  ;  how  then*  it  vl! 
be  asked,  are  we  to  reconcile  the  ei« 
peiience  of  Mr.  Goldson,  with  that  of » 
many  other  medical  men,  who  have  mt\ 
with  results  entirely  dissimilar?  Hs 
hypothesis  is,  that  the  casual  cow-pox  j 
an  effectual  preventative  against  the  re- 
currence of  smaU«pox,  but  that  aniidal 
vaccination  renders  the  system  unsuscep- 
tible of  variolous  contagiony^r  a  Bsi-J 
time  onfy,  probably  not  more  than  tiro  cr 
three  year^  This  suppositious  thoofhaot 
very  probable,  is,  it  must  be  conies^ 
possible,  and  it  becomes  a  matter  t^'ihi: 
highest  importance  to  ascertain  the  tmd 
<Mr  fallacy  of  an  opinion,  in  ichich  the 
lives  of  thousands  are  concerned.  Tis 
objections  to  our  author's  dedacdoiiS 
may,  we  think,  with  more  pro{m^ 
be  stated  in  the  three  fddowin^  aztxck^ 
which,  in  our  opinion,  contain  a  complKf 
answer  to  his  arguments  against  vacci- 
nation. 

Before   we    conclude  we  shall  ir- 
mark,  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  presec: 

Samphlet  displays  marlcs  of  candoor  ati 
berality  ;  and,  as  far  as  we  can  jad«e 
from  appearances,  iu  publicatiou  v^i 
produced  by  a  desire  to  asoeitani  ^ 
truth,  on  a  question  in  which  die  amkr 
conceived  he  had  reason  to  dissent  kctA 
the  Toice  of  the  matority.  We  are  ia- 
deed  surprised  at  the  want  of  iu&iicr 
tion  which  is  manifested  in  some  pans  d 
the  work,  but  we  are  fuUv  disposed  v 
acquit  the  author  of*  any  hlaoM^  cia;t 
that  which  ari6es'fcom.iga«iBace, 
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Art.  II.  An  Answer  to  Mr.  Goldson  ;  proving  that  Vaccination  u  a  ftrmanmt  Secnrlfy 
a^rainst  tfje  Smali-pox.  By  JoHB  Ring,  Mcmhr  of  the  Royal  College  tf  burgeons  i$$ 
^.(jitdon.     pp.  45 • 


SHORTLY  after  the  publlcaticn  of 
the  preceding  pamphlet*  an  answer 
V'as  announced  to  it  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Ringt  a  gentleman  whose  active 
zeal  in  promoting  the  vaccine  inocula- 
tion  would  naturally  lead  him  to  repel 
every  attempt  to  diminish  its  utility. 
Mr.  Goldsdn's  work  ws^s  dedicated  to 
the  Jennertan  Society,  and  he  requested 
them  to  institute  experiments  in  order  to 
determine  whether  there  Ife  not  a  limited 
period  to  the  preservative  power  of  vac- 
cination. Mr.  Ring,  however,  informs 
us  that 

"The  society,  however,  fully  convinced 
of  the  absurdity  of  such  an  hypothesiisy  have 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  comply  with  his 
request." 

We  mustxonfess  that  on  this  occasion 
the  conduct  of  the  society  has  not  proved 
worthy  qf  the  high  opinion  which  has 
been  formed  of  its  respectability.  Its 
express  object  is  the  extermination  of  th« 
small-pox ;  but  in, what  way  can  this  be  sq 
effectually  brought  about,  as  by  using 
every  possible  method  to  remove  the  ob* 
jections  which  may  still  attach  to  the 
practice  of  vaccination?  The  effect  of 
Mr.  Goldson's  pamphlet  on  the  minds  of 
the  public  was  too  considerable  to  be  ne* 
glected,  and  his  arguments  *  however  fu- 
tile, certainly  did  not  involve  so  evident 
an  absurdity,  as  to  reader  them  undeserv- 
ing of  examination  or  reply.  It  appears  to 
us,,  on  the  contrary,  that  experiments  of 
the  kind  snggested  by  Mr.  Goldson,  will 
prove  the  only  eilectual  means  of  restor- 
ing the  public  confidence  in  the  practice 
of  vaccination  ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  assert,  that  they  would  be  more  satis* 
fiictory,  tl^an  the  most  forcible  and  inge- 
nious arguments  whi<^  can  be  produced 
upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Ring,  indeed, 
states,  tha^ 

"  When  that  society  was  first  established, 
thousands  of  persons  vaccinated  bv  its  own 
members,  had  oeen  put  to  the  test  ot  variolous 
inoculation,  and  exposed  to  the  infection  of 
the  small-pox  in  every  fomi ;  yet  none  of 
them  had  caught  the  disease,  fhousandit, 
nay  teas  of  thousands,  are  at  thift  time  ex* 
posed  to  -the  infeetion  of  tiie  uoall-pox  a£bBf  , 
vaccination,  with  impunity. 

*•  A  considerable  number  of  them  were 
iracciaatcd  four  or  Eve  years  ago,  and  many 


have  been  subjected  to  repeated  inocula- 
tions with  yaiiolgus  matter,  exclusive  of  fre- 
quent voluntary,  as  well  as  unavoidable  ex- 
^  posurc  to  the  natural  infection.  It  is,  there- 
fore, feasonable  tocoiichidc,  that  if  the  cow- 
pock  were  not  a  certain,  permanent  security 
against  the  smaii-pox,  they  could  not  ail  es- 
cape." 

All  this  we  believe  to  be  true ;  but  these 
round  assertions  of  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands,  do  not  convey  to  the  anxi- 
ous and  inquiring  mind  the  same  feeling 
of , conviction,  as  would  be  produced  by 
the  accurate  detail  of  a  very  few  indivi- 
dual cases.  Until  this  is  done,  the  ad- 
versary may  still  consider  his  defeat  as 
imperfect.  It  appears  that  our  au- 
thor had  received  information  of  the 
supposed  failure  of. Mr.  Goldson's  vac- 
cination, previoas  to  the  publication  of 
his  pamphlet,  and  had  corresponded  on 
the  subject  with  the  father  of  the  child 
whose  case  is  first  recorded.  From  this 
information  we  think  it  evidently  ap- 
pears, that  the  disease  produced  in  this 
child  differed  from  small-pox,  both  in  the 
appearance  which  the  eruption  assumed^ 
and  the  period  of  its  production.  The 
suppuration  in  the  inoculated  part,  and 
the  general  febrile  affection  of  the  sys- 
tem, were  both  premature,  and  the  erup- 
tions which  were  afterwards  formed  on 
the  body  wanted  the  characteristic  of 
the  variolous  pustule.  These  circum- 
stances induce  us  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Ring,  in  referring  the  symptoms  to  that 
affection  which  is  produced  by  vaccio* 
Jous  inoculation,  in  some  persons  who 
have  undoubtedly  before  gone  through 
the  proper  small-pox .  Cases  of  this  kind 
are  related  upon  the  best  authority,  and 
«n  some,  the  pustules  have  proceeded  to 
full  maturation,  and  the  degree  of  con- 
stitutional affection  has  even  been  more 
considerable  than  the  majority  of  pac- 
tients  experience  during  their  first  ino- 
culation. This  circumstance  had  been 
observed  before  the  discovery  of  the  vac- 
cine inoculation,  and  has  been  pointedly 
insisted  on  by  Dr*  Jenner  and  others,  in 
order  to  prevent  that  kind  of  mistake^ 
into  which  we  conceive  that  Mr.  Goldson 
has  fallen,  liie  following  remaifc  is 
quoted  by  Mr.  Ring  from  Dr.  Jenner's 
Inquiry : 
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**  It  should  be  remembered,  that  the 
constitution  caonot  by  previous  afTection  be 
rendered  totally  unsosceptible  of  the  vario- 
lous poison :  neither  the  casual,  nor  the  in- 
oculated small-})Ox,  whether  it  produces 
the  disease  in  a  mild  or  in  a  violent  nay,  can 
perfectly  extinguish  the  susccpttbilrty.  [Fhc 
•kin,  we  know,  is  et'cr  ready  to  exhibit, 
thongrh  often  in  a  very  limitcil  dcgrn-,  the 
effects  of  the  poison  when  inserted  there ; , 
and  how  frequently  do  we  sec  among  nurses, 
when  much  exposed  to  the  contagion, 
eruptions,  and  these,  sometimes  preceded  by 
tensihlc  ilhiess !  yet,  should  any  tiling  like 
»n  eruption  appear,  or  the  smallest  degree  of 
indisposition,  upon  the  insertion  of  the  vario» 
lous  matter  on  those  wlio  have  gone  throuffh 
the  cow-pox,  my  asf-ertions  respecting  the 
pecultariticti  of  the  disease  might  be  ut)justly 
discredited." 

It  is  also  decidedly  established,  that 
the  matter  generated  in  these  pustules 
is  capable  of  producing  the  perfect  small- 
pox, a  circumstance  which  materially 
weakens  the  evidence  adduced  by  Mr. 
Goldson,  to  prove  that  the  >  subsequent 
a£Rection  in  his  cases  was  the  genuine 
variolous  disease,  llie  second,  font th, 
and  fifth  of  Mn  Goldson's  cases  may  be 
accounted  for  in  the  same  manner  with 
the  first.  With  respect  to  the  third, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  child  re- 
ceived the  small-pox,  after  it  had  been 
supposed  to  be  secured  by  vaccination,  * 
Are  we  then  authorized  to  rely  implicitly 
on  Mr.  Goldson's  judgment  as  to  the* 
result  of  the  vaccine  inoculation  ?  We 
should  not,  on  light  grounds,  doiibt  the 
competency  of  a  respectable  practitioner 
to  decide  on  this  point,  but  it  niust  be 
confessed,  that  there  is  ground  for  sus- 
picion ;  when  he  informs  us,  that  in  no 
instance  lot  he  ever  seen  any  approach  to  a 
ipmiom  disease f  we  are  almost  irresistbly 
led  to  conclude,  either  that  his  experience 
must  have  been  very  limited*  or  that  he 
had  failed  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  marks  which  discriminate  the 
genuine  cow-pock  from  the  imperfect 
form  of  the  disease.  •  With  respect  to 
the  case  of  the  marine,  inoculated  by 
Mr.  Rtchman,  to  which  we  referred  in 
the  preceding  article,  we  think  there 
is  just  ground  for  suspecting  that  th^ 
vaccine  matter  employed  had  either  been 
taken  ficm  the  subject  at  too  late  a  p^- 
riod  of  the  disease,  or  had  suffered  an 
alteration  in  its  properties  by  the  length 
of  time  which  it  remained  on  the  lancet. 
As  a  reason  for  not  trying  the  experi- 
ments suggested  by  Mr.  Goldson,  it  is 
urged  by  our  author,  that  the  disease 
excited  by  a  second   inoculation  with 


variolous  matter,  both  in  those  «ho 
have  previously  had  the  cow-pox  and 
the  smalUpox,  is  not  unfrequently  at- 
tended with  painful  and  distressing  symp. 
toms,  and  sometimes  even  with  danger. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  extensive 
ttippuration  in  the  inoculated  part,  a  de- 
gree of  constitutional  affection,  a  few  pus* 
tules  on  tlie  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  a 
degree  of  swelling  in  the  axillary  glands, 
have  occasionally  been  the  consequence 
of  the  experiments  But  these  cases  are 
rare,  and  we  are  inclined  to-think  that 
the  morbid  symptoms  have  been  in  some 
instances  unnecessarily  aggravated  by 
the  great  quaixity  of  matter  inserted,  or 
some  other  circumstance  attending  the 
performance  of  the  operation.  Itu«we 
confess,  a  choice  of  difficulties,  but  we 
think  that  the  evil  which  might  posnbly 
result  to  a  few  individuals  from  experi- 
ments of  this  kind,  infinitely  less  to  be 
dreaded,  than  that  the  public  confidence 
in  the  preservative  powers  of  vaccination 
should  be  weakened. 

Mr.  Goldson,  in  order  to  give  some 
degree  of. probability  to  his  supposition 
respecting  the  different  effects  produced 
on  the  system  by  the  casual  and  the  in* 
oculatcd  cow*pox,  lays  a  good  deal  of 
stress  upon  the  blue  colour  which  be 
thinks  always  obtains  in  the  pustule  of 
the  casual  disease,  but  which  ts  wanting 
tn^  the  pustule  by  inoculation.  Mr. 
Ring,  however,  informs  us,  from  the  au- 
thority of  Dr.  .Tenner  himself,  that  this 
distinctive  mark  is  by  no  means  con- 
stantly to  be  observed ;  it  is  some- 
times wanting  in  persons  who  have  re- 
ceived the  disease  immediately  from  the 
cow,  and  is  sometimes  present  in  the 
pustules  produced  by  the  common  'm- 
culation. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Goldson*s  pecu- 
liar hypothesis,  that  the  preservative 
power  of  the  inoculated  cow-pox  ex« 
tends  for  a  limited  period  only,  Mr.  Ring 
is  satisfied  with  the  general  kind  of  answer 
which  we  have  quoted  in  the  begiiming 
of  this  article.  To  most  persons  such  an 
answer  may  be  satisfactory,  but  we  still 
think  that  the  objection  was  deserving  of 
^  more  direct*  refutatioiu  Mr.  Ring's 
pamphlet  displays  evident  marks  of  abi- 
lity and  acuteness,  and,  as  far  as  vgn- 
ments  can  go,  unsupported  by  experi- 
ment, wc  thiuk  that  he  has  faeett  very 
succesrful  in  detecting  the  fidlacf  of  Mr. 
Goldson's  statement.  We  caanoi  dis- 
miss this  article  without  expre«^  our 
disapprobation  of  the  insintntrions  which 
Mr.  Ring  throws  out  against  thecharac* 
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xxr  of  his  adversary,  and  the  motives 
which  induced  him  to  object  to  the  vac- 
cine inoculation.  We  believe  th:U  on 
this  subject  our  author's  zeal  has  led  him 
to  charge  Mr.  Goldson  unjustly ;  and 


even  were  there  good  grounds  for  sus- 
pecting the  purity  of  his  motiveSf  -we 
think  the  cause  of  truth  is  more  promoted 
by  dispassionate  reasoning,  than  by  pe- 
tulant declamation* 


Art.  III.     'Mi  itiei  of  iome  Exferinenfs  to  ascertain   the  permanent  Security  of  Vaccina" 

iiotSf   against  Exbasurc  t4  the  SmalUpox  ;  to  ivhich  a^e  prefixed  tosne  Rematkson  Mr* 

GoUsotCi  Pampbiet  ;  wh  an  Atpendix%  containing  Testimonials  and  other  Communicationt 

JfrovK  many  of  the  most  respectable  tneiicaJ  Men  in  this  Neighbourhood,     iiy  Richard 

I)  u  H  N I N Gy  Surgeon^  and  Secretary  to  the  Doci  Jcnnerian  Itutitutiun,    pp.  iiO* 


THE  second  reply  to  Mr.  Goldson's 
pamphlet  which  we  shall  notice  is  written 
by  Mr.  Dunning  of  Plymouth,  a  gentle- 
man who,  as  well  as  Mr.  Ring,  was  an 
early  and  zealous  advocate  of  the  vaccine 
inoculation.     He  remarks  that 

"  Mr.  Goldson*^  pamphlet,  I  fear,  is 
jnnch  too  well  whiten  not  to  excite  a  very 
frcueral  interest,  ^nd,  I  lament  to  add,  not  to 
occasion  a  vast  deal  of  miserv  and  diAtraction 
in  nisny  thousands  of  familleti ;  at  the  same 
time  i  am  most  ready  to  admit,  and  i  admit 
it  with  great  satisfaction,  that  his  observa- 
tions, sic.  are  written  auparently  with  too 
jDuch  candour  for  me  to  ooubt  a  moment  his 
willingness  fully  to  retract  them,  whenever 
he  shall  see  occasion  to  do  so.  Indeed  the 
^vhole  tenor  of  the  pamphlet  carries  conviction 
to  my  mind,  that  the  author  is  not  a  higot, 
who,  if  wrong,  will  not  be  convinced.** 

Our  opinion,  as  we  have  already  ex- 
pressed, entirely  coincides  with  that  of 
>fr.  Dunning.  Though  he  conceives 
that  all  our  analogies  directly  oppose  the 
hypothesis  of  Mr.  Goldson,  yet  he  con- 
fesses, that  it  is  to  facts  alone  that  we 
must  make  our  appeal;  and  he  according- 
1  y  took  an  early  opportunity  of  apply- 
iiip  the  test  of  variolation,  to  children 
who  had  some  time  before  received  the 
vaccine  disease. 

J3efor<:  he  euiers  upon  the  detail  of  his 
experiments,  he  informs  us  that  he  com- 
menced the  practice  of  vaccination  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  17^9 ;  since  that 
time  he  has  vaccinated  more  than  a  thou- 
sand subjects* 

**  —  many  of  whom  have  licen  subjected 
to  variolation,  and  many  constantly  and  fully 
<>x posed  to  casual  infection  of  the  variolou's 
pi'int  iple  ;  and  having  n^ver  met  with  a  sin- 
gle instance  of  subsequent  smail-pox  among 
those  subjects,  nor  known  a  case  in  the 
pfdciice  of  any  surgeon  in  this  town  or  neigh- 
hourhood  ^  1  should  fail  egre^iously  in  my 
«i(jtv,  were  I  not'  to  iai:e  this  and  every 
oiMx^c^nnity  to  assert,  and  rc-a^tert  my  en- 
tire Ut'lit-f,  tti'at  the  nrutcrtion  aguiust  the 
s»Aja]l-|>iiX  which  we  obtain  from  tla*  prscucc 


of  vaccination  is  not  casual,  nor  of  a  limited 
duration,  but  regular  iind  permanent.** 

Our  author  notices  the  occurrence  of 
the  local  eruptions,  which  will  occasion- 
ally take  place  in  rturses,  or  other  per- 
sons particularly  exposed  to  the  contact 
of  variolous  matter,  tliough  they  have 
before  imd'*rgone  th6  genuine  small-pox, 
and  he  remarks  that  the  same  circum- 
stance takes  place  in  cow-pox.  A  vac- 
cine pustule  of  consider  ft  hie  magnitude, 
may  be.  produced  upon  the  arm  of  a  per- 
son who  has  previously  gone  through 
either  the  cow-pox  or  toe  small -pox ; 
but  the  character  of  tlie  pustule  in  these 
cases  IS  somewhat  different  from  i:s  or- 
dinary state;  the  appearance  of  the 
areola  he  considers  as  the  principal  mark 
of  discrimination.  Our  author  quotes 
some  passages  from  Dr.  Jenner  (similar 
to  those  which  we  have  already  noticed 
in  Mr.  Ring's  work)  on  tlie  affection 
which  IS  produced  by  a  second  variolous 
inoculation  in  some  persons  who  have 
certainly  gone  through  the  small-pox. 
The  obvious  conclusion  from  these  cases 
is,  that  vaccination  offers  the  same  ad- 
vantage with  variolous  inoculntfon  \ 
they  neither  of  them  can  prevent  a  topical 
affection  from  being  produced,  by  the 
direct  application  oF  large  quantities  of 
matter  to  the  body,  hut  they  afford  a 
sufficient  security  against  the  reception 
of  the  small-pox  by  exposure  to  its  con- 
tagion. 

Our  autlior  expresses  his  surprise  at 
Mr.Goldson'sasbcrtion,  that  hehas  never 
seeiiany  approach  to  the  spurious  cow-po  x. 
Many  cubCs  of  this  description,  he  says, 
have  been  seen  at  Plymouth,  and  he  enu- 
merates other  instances  of  their  occur- 
rence. Indeed,  he  points  out  circuni- 
stances  in  some  of  Mr.  Goldson's  own 
cases,  which  render  it  doubtful  whether 
they  experienced  the  proper  vaccine  dis* 
ease. 

The  first  ofMr.  Dunninjj's  experiments, 
of  which  we  have  an  account,  was  per- 
formed about  3  years  ago,  upon  a  child 
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of  his  own,  who  eight  months  before  had 
been  vaccinated.  V;iriolouj»  matter  wiis 
inserted  mto  the  arm  ;  an  early  and  con- 
siderable local  affection  took  place,  but 
no  constitutional  effects  were  produced. 
The  subjects  of  the  second  and  third  ex- 
periments were  also  two  of  Mr.Dimning's 
own  children  ;  the  elder  had  undergone 
the  variolous  inoculation  eleven  years 
before,  the  younger  had  been  vaccinated 
about  three  years.  In  both  tliese  cases 
a  local  affection  ensued,  but  no  consti- 
tutional disease.  The  subject  of  the  first 
experiment  was  exposed  for  some  mi- 
nutes, to  the  air  of  an  apartment,  fully 
affected  with  the  contagion  of  the  casual 
small-pox,  but  no  trace  of  disease  was 
produced.  ITie  result  of  this  experiment 
IS  tlie  more  striking,  as  shortly  after,  the 
child  received  the  contagion  of  scarlatina, 
and  went  through  the  disease  with  con- 
siderable  severity ;  a  strong  presumption 
that  its  system  was  in  a  state  fitted  to  re- 
ceive the  small-jiox,  had  it  not  been  ren- 
dered unsusceptible  of  it  by  the  previous 


vaccination,  llie  fiftl>  experiment  cflu* 
tains  an  account  of  a  child  who  had  bf-ea 
vaccinated  iu  the  year  ISOO  ;  'twas  take:: 
into  a 

•« -^ room  %which  had  been  saicaiti 

many  weeks  wjih  the  ftmaii-pox,  she  «h<^-5k 
hands  twice  with  ihc  child  iuU  of  it,  wi4n 
the  height  of  haU-i>ox,  and  recuaiued  in  iki 
room  some  mixmtcs.'* 

Mr.  Dunntng*s  work  concludes  vlth 
several  letters  from  respectable  prac:  - 
tioners  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ply- 
mouth, containing  either  their  testimo-t 
to  the  truth  of  the  facts  stated  bthim.:: 
their  concurrence  in  the  docirir^*s  ad- 
vanced in  his  treatise.  The  vrork,  a 
the  audior  acknowledges,  was  compost i 
in  haste,  and  of  this  there  are  'md^ 
evident  marks.  We  think  it,  howeTcr,  2 
valuable  performance  ;  the  erpcriments, 
though  not  numerous,  are  satisfacirrr, 
anc^  the  whole  is  "WTitten  with  the  carJi 
and  liberal  spirit,  which  oa^ht  always  le 
accompany  scientific  Investigatioiu 


Art.  IV.     A  Statement  of  Evhlence  from  Trials  by  Inoculation  ofvartrJans  a^d 
Max  -•-•-•"■• 
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r.  IV.  A  Statement  of  Evulence  from  i  rials  by  Inoculation  of^artnlans  a^d  ^leaat 
tatfcr  to  judge  of  the  QtiesttQti^lvhether  or  not  a  Person  cnn  undergo  the  Small- p^xetfBr 
ing  affected  by  the  Cow-pock,  By  the  Physicians  of  the  original  Vaccine  Toci  Imstit^l^ 
tMished  December^  1799.     pp.87. 
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ALTHOUGH  Mr.  Goldson  seems  to 
have  intended  his  publication  to  be  im- 
mediately addressed  to  the  governors  of 
the  Jennerian  Society,  yet  the  vacciue- 
pock  institution,  over  which  Dr.  Pearson 
presides,  considered  that  they  were^ 
pqually  called  upon  to  answer  the  objec- 
tions which  it  contained  against  the  be- 
nefit to  be  derived  from  vaccination. 
This  institution,  indeed,  presented  them 
with  peculiar  advantajjes  for  this  purpose ; 
it  was  established  in  tne  year  1799,  and^ 
there  appears  to  have  been  accurate  re- ' 
.  gisters  preserved  of  all  the  cases  vacci- 
nated since  that  time,  a  circumstance 
which  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  the 
private  practice  of  any  individual.  In  the 
introduction  we  meet  with  some  remarks 
on  the  operation  of  the  matter  taken  in 
the  latter  periods  of  the  disease,  which  is 
stated  to  differ  from  matter  in  the  earlher 
stages,  only  in  being  less  certain  in  pro- 
ducing its  effect. 

It  is  remarked  that  the  cases  adverse  " 
to  the  vaccine  inoculatioo  may  be  di- 
vided into  four  classes ; 

"1st.  Cases  of  the  small -pox  by  ino- 
culation, in  persons  who  hnd  been  supposed 
to  have  rcrcnffif  ^onc  tlirough  the  cow-pock. 

*•  2nd.  Tlioec  who  are  asicrtcd  10  have 


taken  the  small-pox  on  inoculaticn,  vH 
had  gone  through  the  suppfibed  Taccjna  v.  i 
comparatively  remote  period,  ©ir.  tfcwe  c- 
four  year3  ago. 

'^  3d.  Insunees'ofthesni'4lUpoxsupcrr:< 
ing  in  what  is  tennod  the  naiuretl  tr^^,  1  ' 
by  variolous  effluvia*  in  a  short  time  after  i::< 
supposed  cow-pock. 

*'  4lh.  Cases  of  the  natural  small-pox  tt.- 
ing  place,  at  a  more  distant  period  ir  ' 
vaccination,  i,  e.  in  at  least  Uiree  or  tVs 
years." 

With  respect  to  the  first  ckst,  t^• 
public  seem  now  to  acqtiiesce  in  the  s- 
possibility  of  their  occnrrence  :  enen  M-. 
Goldson  himself  admits,  as  a  part  cf  Vj 
hypothesis,  the  temporary  pre3erT2iivf 
effect  of  vaccination.  With  respect  t^ 
the  second  supposition,  before  bis  pob!* 
cation,  no  one  suspected  that  any  d£:* 
rente  could  exist  between  the  ettiects  '* 
recent  vaccination,  and^of  ▼acciaati-'^ 
performed  at  a  more  remote  period.  I 
is  contrary  to  all  analogy  and  an:?:-* 
dent  probability  that  the  efict  cf  r:^ 
casual  and  the  inoculated  cow-pcs 
should  differ  in  this  remarkdble  p^rd:^ 
lar  \  and  it  is  admitted  aa  aU  hs:^-^ 
that  the  casual  disease  affords  a  |^^ 
manent  security.  Still  however  it  »  * 
conceived  that  the  objections  ccuIJ  cr- 
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"b*?  pfFeriually  answered  by  experiments 
instituted  for  the  express  purpose,  and 
a  most  respectable  medical  committee 
vras  accordingly  selected  for  the  exe- 
cution. 

A  number  of  children,  who,  it  ap- 
pears from  their  registers,  had  ^one 
tiirough  the  proper  vaccine  disease  from 
two  to  four  years  before,  were  inocu- 
lated with  variolous  matter.  Above 
iirty  cases  were  treated  in  this  manner. 
The  progress  and  result  of  the  cxperi- 
incnts  are  detailed  with  the  greatest  ac- 
curacy, and  were  completely  satisfactory 
in  establishing  the  permanent  security 
\chich  the  vaccine  inoculation  gives 
against  the  variolous  contagion. 

**  If  these  experiments  do  not  produce 
ro.;viction,  and  enable  the  authors  ofthe  con- 
tr..vening  statements  to  perceive  that  the 
ground  of  their  error  consists  either  in  their 
•ii^yects  in  reality  not  having  undergone  the 
cfAv-pock,  or  in  their  having  had  some  erup- 
tive complaint,  mistaken  for  the  small-pox  ; 
'*^c  at  least  justly  dvmand  that  our  example 
be  followed  in  reinstitutine  the  trials  on  an 
equal  number  of  persons,  wno  can  be  proved 
by  authcniic  and  fuUy  adequate  ev^denee  to 
have  gone  through  lliic  vaccina. — Also,  that 
ill  case  of  eruptions  attending,  supposed  to  be 
the  small-pox,  such  supervening  cruptire 
disorders  be  shewn  from  full  and  authentic  evi- 
dence to  have  been  the  smal!-pox.  Without 
the  imputation  of  inaccuracy,  inattention,  or 
btamawe  ignorance  in  those  who  declared 

AnT.  V. 


that  the  cow-pock  does  not  produce  incapa- 
bility of  taking  the  smalUpox,  at  loast  that  it 
does  so  onlv  for  a  limited  time  ;  we  feel  our- 
selves just  ined  in  believing  that  they  have  de* 
cei\ed  themselves,  and  of  course  we  cannot 
admit  the  cases  as  evidences  of  the  small- poz 
at  any  period  whatever,  subsequent  to  the 
cow-pock.** 

To  this  catidid,  but  decisive  declara- 
tion we  perfectly  assent ;  we,  however, 
toncetve  that  no  unprejudiced  person  can 
peruse  this  report  without  feeling  con- 
vinced, that  the  objections  of  Mr.  Gnld« 
son  have  received  a  complete  refutation. 
We  think  this  publication  does  great  cre- 
dit to  the  gentlemen  under  whose  direc- 
tion the  experiments  were  conducted. 
They  meet  every  objection,  and  seem  to 
remove  the  only  serious  obstacle  which 
has  occurred  to  retard  the  progress  of  a 
discovery,  which  in  its  consequences  we 
consider  more  beneficial  to  tfee  jnterestt 
of  humanity,  than  any  withta  the  records 
of  modem  science. 

The  opinion  which  we  have  formed  of 
Mr.  Goldson,  induces  us  to  belie v^  that 
he  will  not  be  able  any  longer  to  resist 
the  weight  of  evidence  which  has  been 
brought  against  his  opinions';  and  we  ex* 
pect  that  his  candour  will  induce  him  to 
make  tbe'recantation  of  his  errors  as  pub- 
lic as  his  avowal  of  the  errors  them- 
selves. 


V.  ATrratise  on  Madness  and  Sulcule,  v;i  h  the  Modes  of  deUrminiHg  qg^Uh  preci* 
tton  mtntal  Affections^  in  a  legal  Point  of  View  ;  and  confainiig  Ohjtctions  to  Fomitittg^ 
Oflum,  and  otoer  Mai  practice  J,  £5*r.  i^c.  ^y  William  Rowlky,  M.  D,  Member  of 
thr  University  of  OxfouU  ihe  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  London^  Physician  to  the  St. 
MaryAe^h^ne^  Infirmary  y  and  public  Lecturer  in  the  Theory  and  Practite  of  Medmne^  ran 
dudi fig  false  Sy  stems ,  Ufc.  sSfc     pp.  162. 


THIS  treatise  contains  some  judicious 
observati'->ns,  combined  with  much  vague 
hypothesis  and  inconclusive  reasoning, 
delivered  in  an  abrupt  and  antiquated 
style.  It  commences  by  a  detiaition  of 
the  disease. 

*•  Madness,  or  insanity,  is  an  alienation  of 
the  mind,  irt//W^  fever. 

*'  It  is  distinguished  into  two  species  ;  me- 
lancholy, or  mania ;  furor,  or  raving  road« 
ncss. 

**  The  former  is  known  by  sullcnncss,  ta- 
citurnity^meditatiooj  dreadful  apprehensions, 
and  despair. 

«•  The  latter  is  attended  with  a  violent 
and  inordinate  desire  often  to  do  mischief ; 
fufv,  vocifention,  impetuosity  of  temper,  an 
indodiable  turbulence  and  vehemence }  an 
w%tjf  and  wdd  staring  look  in  the  eyes,  ac* 
tioos  nshly  atlemptedj  and  as  suddenly  re« 


linquished  ;  obstinacy,- pcn-ersen^s,  rmmo- 
desiy,  arc  amongst  its  cnaracteristic  signs.** 

The  second  paragraph  is  evidently 
erroneous;  the  author  seemingly  in- 
tended to  contrast  the  two  species,  and 
to  give  tlie  Latin  and  English  names  for 
each  ;  as  it  now  st;rtids,  it  wotild  appear 
as  if  mania  were  intended  for  the  trans- 
lation of  melancholy. 

After  a  few  remarks  upon  the  pre- 
vailing modes  of  practice,  which  he  con-' 
demns  as  neither  scientific  nor  judicious, 
he  proceeds  to  give  an  account  ofthe  ap- 
pearances upon  the  dissection  of  persons 
who  have  died  insane.  A  variety  of  pha- 
nomena  are  mentioned,  but  wiiiiout  stat- 
ing the  authorities,  and  he  afterwards 
gives  the  following  result  oi  his  own 
experience. 
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•'A  tOTgc^ccncyofthevcinsof  ihcdnra  and 
pia  mater ;  tmt  of  this  lattrr  in  jMirticular, 
through  all  its  v»\riou»  dircciioiis  in  the  cor- 
tical anrt  mertulUtry  substance  of  the  cerebrum 
aod  cert^bellum. 

•*  A  dJbtation  of  the  Ycastls  in  the  plexus 
choroides* 

•'  Sorum  in  the  ventricles  nf  the  brain. 

**  By  injecting  the  internal,  csiiern&l  caro- 
tids, and  artcrra  cervicali^,  iio  dictation  of 
the  coats»  congi^&tioos  of  blood,  nor  indeed 
^•as  any  blood  whatever  found  in  the  ar-, 
teries  ;  hut  the  dilatation  and  tur^es'cency 
were  either  in  the  capillaries,  or  venal  sv:^ 
tern/' 

From  these  appearances  lie  deduces 
his  leading  idea,  that  a  distention  of  the 
venous  system  of  the  brain  is  the  imme^ 
diate  cause  of  insanity^  *^  Passions,  or 
medftatioa,*'  be  observes,  **  certainly 
force  a  greater  quantity  .of  blood  to  the 
brain  than  usual.**  When  this  operation 
is  too  often  repeated,  the  veins  are  kept 
in  a  constant  state  of  distention,  thfir 
coats  are  weakened,  and  at  length  the 
sinuses  themselves  become  over-distend- 
ed*  The  increased  flow  of  blood  through 
the  arteries,  and  its  stagnation  in  the 
veins,  is  supposed  at  length  to  change 
the  nature  of  the  blood,  and  to  produce 
vitiated,  acrimonious  fluids  in  the  brain ; 
the  presence  of  these  fluids  causes  insa- 
nity* 

This  we  believe  will  be  fotmd  a  fair 
statement  of  Dr.  Rowley's  theory;  it 
will  be  seen  to  be  entirely  hypothetical, 
and  the  forcible  objection  may  be  urged 
against  it,  that  cases  of  insanity  frequent* 
ly  cKCur,  preceded  by  no  apparent  irre- 
gularity in  tlie  distribution  of  the  blood, 
and  in  many  instances,  after  death,  no 
morbid  appearance  can  be  detected  in 
the  brain. 

The  power  of  the  will  in  increasing 
muscular  exertion  is  a  subject  which  has 
long  exercised  the  acuteness  of  the  me- 
taphysician ;  but  our  author  easily  re« 
solves  the  difEculty,  by  supposing  that  we 
possess  a  voluntary  power  of  determin- 
ing an  unusual  quantity  of  blood  to  tKe 
bead,  and  retaining*  it  there  for  some 
time.  It  is  not  only  an  increase  of  mus- 
cular action,  which  he  supposes  is  pro- 
duced by  this  change  in  the  distribution 
of  the  blood,  it  also  may  cause 

*'  According  to  the  pleasure  of  the  will, 
cither  stronger,  sublimer  ideas  in  the  mind, 
or  an  increase  of  bodily  strength  in  ail  tlie 
muscles  destined  to  volunlary  motion.** 

.  Thus  does  Dr.  Rowley  attempt  to  ex* 


plain  that  hitherto  inexplicable  conixeztoTT 
which  subsists  between  mentAl  exertion 
and  corporenl  structure.  We  are  led  to 
inquire,  first,  whether  his  bypotbcvs  t» 
i-n  any  degree  supported  by  fact;  and  se« 
coadly,  whether  admittmg  ki  existence, 
it  aiFords  us  any  real  information  upon 
the  subject.  To  both  these  questions  we 
confess,  we  are  inclined  to  answer  in  the 
itegative. 

The  author^  feeling  more  confident  as 
he  advances  in  his  subject,  next  under- 
takes the  still  mpre  arduous  task  of  at* 
tempting  to  accou.nt  for  the  different  dis- 
positions, which  manifest  themselves  in 
diflerent  individuals,  and  which,  when 
carried  to  excess,  often  cmistitute  ^asa* 
nity. 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  pleasuie  or  object 
in  view,  there  is  iu  the  mind  a  pronciiess  ur 
propensity,  either  through  choice,  necrssitv, 
or  hopes,  according  to  the  various  taMc^  tif 
the  |>arties,  for  its  acquirement,  which  luay 
aptly  be  called  mental  attraction^** 

A  sa  contrast  to  these  mental  attractions 
yve  are  afterwards  infonhed  that  there 
are  corporeal  attractions,  the  meaning 
of  which  term  is  thus  more  fully  tk- 
plained. 

*'  Corporeal  attrnclions»  are  the  assimikiioss 
and  adhesions  of  constituent  particles  from 
nutrition,  and  ilicir  conver«ioD  into  oeruin 
states  of  the  blood  and  liody  peculiar  to  each 
individual,  the  etFcct  of  which  is  likewi:>e 
called  Idiosyncrasiu.'* 

This  new  doctrine  of  corporeal  attrac- 
tions is  illustrated  by  supposing,  that  fat 
people  attract  from  tlieir  food  the  oily 
particles ;  thin  people,  the  earthy  and 
glutinous  particles,  &c.  Hence  itM- 
lows,  ^that  the  difference  between  the 
mental  and  bodily  qualities  of  diSerenl 
individuals  depends  upon  the  aggregate 
difference  of  their  mental  and  corporeal 
attractions.  .  On  this  hypothesis  we  shall 
remark,  that  the  first  part  it  merely  a 
substitution  of  the  new  tenn,  for  the  or. 
dinary  form  of  expression,  and  the  se- 
cond, an  assumption  without  a  sbiidow 
of  proof. 

It  still,  however,  remains  to  be  «letfr- 
mined,how  the  supposed  alt^ratidniathf 
quality  or  quantity  of  blood  in  thih  hhan 
cam  a&ct  the  mental  fiicukies.  ft'  or- 
der to  the  due  investigation  oftiiiyiBt, 
the  author  urges  a  number  f^frng/Amft^ 
against  the  existence  of  a  w  '"*  ^*"'^ 
in  which  we  certainly  tlifadt  ] 
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ful.  He  notices  the  connexion  which 
subsists  between  arterial  action  and  the 
state  of  the  temperature,  and  concludes 
th.it  the  operation  of  the  nervous  system, 
w  hich  he  denominates  the  souU  has  an 
important  agency  in  directing  and  coit- 
trolling  the  action  of  the  corporeal  or* 
gans.  The  soul»  it  h  supposed,  can 
act  upon  all  points  of  the  body,  and 
among  others,  upon  the  heart,  and  can 
•*  impel  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of 
blood  to  the  head,  for  either  mental  or 
bodily  exertion."  It  appears,  however, 
that  though  the  soul  has  such  consider^ 
able  power  over  the  system,  it  can  only 
act  properly  when  the  organs  are  in  pro- 
per order ;  so  that  when  the  increased 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain  has  injured 
the  texture  of  this  part,  the  soul  is  no 
longer  able  to  produce  the  proper  effect, 
even  though  the  blo(  J  was  sent  there  by 
hs  own  effort  in  exciting  the  contraction 
of  the  heart. 

This  train  of  reasoning  is  contained  in 
a  string  of  distinct  propositions;  some  of 
which  are  extremely  hypothetical,  and 
which  in  general  have  very  little  depen- 
dence upon,  or  connexion  with,  each 
other.  Among  other  strange  fancies 
which  they  contain,  the  author  conjec- 
tures in  the  33d,  that  "  light  perhaps,  is 
the  nervous  principle.*' 

This  idea  of  the  reciprocal  action  of 
the  blood  vessels  and  the  brain  upon 
each  other,  leads  Dr.  Rowley  to  form  a 
inimber  of  condusioi^  on  the  cause  of 
madness.  The  leading  idea  is  the  dis- 
tention of  the  vessels  of  tlie  brain,  caus- 
ed by  the  transmission  of  an  unusual 
quantity  of  blood  by  the  arteries,  produc- 
ing congestion,  principally  in  the  veins 
und  sinuses.  We  shall  quote  one  of  the 
troncluding  propositxoxls. 

"  Madnes6,  then,  is  nothinp;  but  the  ef- 
ft^cts  of  ilisiended  ve»selM»  a  ctieckeil  vicious 
circulation,  and  changed  fluids  op{)osing  or 
perverting  the  sours  regular  jction  or  power 
Ml  the  medullary  substance  of  the  cerebrum 
and  cerebellum ;  in  which  perception,  rea- 
soning, judgment,  imagination,  and  memory 
reside  ;  as  well  as  the  nervous  powers  oveV 
the  body,  for  performing  voluntary  and  invo- 
luntary motion,'*  &c. 

The  first  step  in  the  cure  of  madness 
must  evidently  depend  upon  a  removal 
of  the  exciting  causes  when  they  can  be 
discovered,  or  are  removable*  If  sup- 
pressed evacuations  have  produced  tlie 
disease,  we  are  to  endeavour  to  restore 
ihem ;  and  if  any  particular  acrimony 


exists  in  the  ronnitut?on,  we  are  to  re- 
move it  by  the  appropriate  remedies. 

The  di stent i  n  of  the  vessels  may  be 
of  two  kinds;  distention  produced  by  an 
excess  of  force  in  the  heart  and  arteries, 
and  distention  arising  from  a  relaxation 
in  tlie  coats  of  the  vessels,  while  the 
power  of  the  heart  remains  the  same.  The 
first  species  he  names  tonical,  and  tlie 
second  atnnical  distention.  The  cure  of 
the  tonical  distention  consists  in  bleed- 
ing, drastic  purgatives,  and  '*  extreme 
dry  diet."  Upon  tliis  last  remedy  he 
places  great  dependence,  and  conceives* 
that  he  is  enabled  by  it  to  deplete  the 
over-distended  vessels,  'ilie  cure  of 
atonical  insanity,  he  remarks,  '*  will  he 
comprehended  from  its  opposition  to  the 
former  species.*'  He,  however,  insists 
equally  on  dry  diet. 

The  author  totally  condemns  the  em- 
ployment of  opium  in  insanity,  because 
the  sedative  properties  of  this  medicine 
will  be  more  *«  likely  to  ^;r,"  than  to  rr- 
move  the  disease.  If  it  diminish  the  ac« 
tion  of  the  circulating  system,  he  con- 
ceives it  must  retard  the  flow  of  the 
blood,  and  consequently  produce  a  ten- 
dency to  its  stiignation.  Except  there- 
commendation  of  «*  extreme  dry  diet," 
and  tiie  condemnation  of  opium,  we  do 
not  discover  any  originality  in  the  prac- 
tical part  of  tins  treatise. 

How  much  confidence  our  readers 
may  be  /lisposed  to  place  in  Dr.  Row- 
ley's  skill  in  the  treatment  of  insanity 
we  know  not.  hut  he  appears  himself  to 
he  perfectly  well  satisfied  with  his  attain- 
ments, for  he  concludes  this  part  of  his 
work  by  the  following  remarks  ; 

'•Thus  have  Ijeen explained,  «nd  commit- 
nicaifd,  many  new  <lo(Ttrines  concerning  mud- 
ness,  it»  ruuses,  and  cure.  The  d:ifa  or  facts 
Oil  tvhidi  these  principles  have  been  con- 
structed, arc  anatoniic;d  inquiries,  the  most  . 
reriain  of  all,  and  inductive  reasonings  from 
the  morbid  apix^iraneen  of  ]iarts,  constitutinc; 
manynriv  lights  on  in:»anity.  Several  me- 
tho<ls  of  cure,  hitherto  unattetnpted,  are 
drawn  from  the  forc§.oing  reasonings,  and 
above  thirty  years  constant  and  extensive  ex- 
perience and  reflection  on  the  powers  of  me- 
dicine in  every  branch  of  the  art. 

"  If  the  curative  modes  recommended 
should,  as  they  must,  in  several  instances, 
fail ;  yet  the  causes  of  this  failure,  from  con- 
tcmplatinfi^  what  is  here  advanced,  will  be 
lietter  understood,  than  heretofore.  The  next 
useful  knowledge  to  curing  di«>ej5es,  is,  tu 
comprehend,  and  give  the  rca'^ons,  why 
cures  should  not  be  expected.  'J'hi^  is  tha 
distinguishing  mark  of  real  mfdiciil  Iwruin^, 
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contrasted  to  nsh  boasting,  and  delusive 
cmpiricisiD.'* 

Dr.  Rowley  not  unfrequently  takes 
Occasion  to  refer  to  his  otlier  publica- 
tions, and  more  than  once  speaks  of  his 
medical  lectures,  from  which  he  informs 
us  all  false  systems  are  excluded.  We 
have  no  doubt  that,  like  every  other  lee- 

Art.  VI.  D/'seourses  on  the  Management  of  Infants^  and  the  Treatment  oftbcirDmssfi 
ivritten  in  a  plain  andfamUiar  Style^  to  render  it  intelligible  and  useful  to  a!l  Mother*^  al 
those  who  have  the  Management  of  Infants.    By  Johh  Herdman,  Af.  D.  pp,  127. 


turer,  he  adopts  die  system  which  be 
thinks  true,  and  avoids  those  which  he 
disapproves  j  but  if  by  the  expression  be 
means  to  convey  the  idea  that  his  tectum 
ate  peculiarly  free  from  speculatkm  cr 
hypothesis,  we  must  remarlf  that  they 
difier  very  widely  from  the  woii  befcie 
us. 


WHEN  we  reflect  "  that  more  than 
one  quarter  of  the  human  race  die  in  in- 
fancy," we  are  led  seriously  to  inquire 
whether  this  great  mortality  is  the  neces* 
sary  operation  of  unavoidable  causes,  or 
whether  it  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to 
some  mistakes  in  our  treatment  of  child- 
ren. Our  author  i%  confident  it  proceeds 
from  this  latter  cause,  and  even  thinks  it 
impious  to  conceive  that  the  author  of  be* 
ing  should  doom  so  many  of  his  crea- 
tures to  a  premature  death.  Without 
dwelling  on  this  mode  of  reasoning, 
which,  when  pushed  to  its  utmost  extent, 
would  prove  tliat  pain  and  death  ought 
not  to  exist  in  the  world,  we  are  more  in- 
clined to  rest  satisfied  with  his  second 
argument,  viz.  that  among  savage  na- 
tions, whose  pustoms  with  respect  to 
children  materially  differ  from  ours, 
this  great  mortality  does  not  prevail. 
The  deduction,  however,  is  not  quite 
clear  that  if  our  childi^n  were  treated 
like  those  of  the  savages,  they  would 
equaUy  escape  the  perils  of  infancy.  A 
jjart  at  least  of  their  danger  is  derived 
from  the  constitution  of  tlieir  parents, 
debilitated  .by  luxury,  and  tainted  by  the 
maladies  of  their  ancestors. 

T'he  prime  source  of  the  evil,  with  re- 
spect to  our  management  of  children,  is 
conceived  by  Dr.  Herdman  to  originate 
with  the  nurses  and  midwives;  a  tribe 
ignorant  and  prejudiced,  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  supposed  experience,  are 
permitted  to  direct  the  mothers,  and,  in 
consequence  of  their  influence  in  society, 
arb  often  permitted  to  direa  the  medical 
practitioner.  We  think  his  remarks  are 
in  general  true,  but  we  cannot  acquiesce 
in  the  remedy  which  he  has  pointed  out^ 
viz.  that  we  sliould  entirely  disregard 
their  direction,  and,  in  short,  all  previous 
experience,  and  should  be  ^ided  by  m« 
stinct  alone.  Without  entering  into  any 
metaphysical  disquisition  about  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
remark,  that  the  application  of  instinct 


to  human  actions  is  so  uncertain,  m  coc- 
sequence  of  the  diflSculty  which  ve  al- 
ways have  in  determining  what  pan  cA 
our  knowledge  we  acquire  by  means  ci 
this  principle,  that  we  should  grezdr 
prefer  the  use  o£ reason  in  all  these  cases. 
By  this  means,  if  any  thing  really  vale- 
able  is  suggested  by  instinct,  it  will  tA 
be  disregarded. 

After  the  preliminary  obsenratioDJ, 
Dr.  Herdman  enters  more  immediatdj 
upon  his  subject,  by  considering  "the 
management  of  the  infant  from  the  p^ 
riod  of  his  birth,  till  the  period  in  vhid 
he  is  about  to  suck.*'  Several  reason*, 
not  witiiout  foundation,  are  offered  »• 
gainst  the  usual  practice  of  vrashing  the 
child  immediately  after  birth. 

"  He  (the  child)  suffers  from  no  less  tha? 
five  causes.  First,  from  exposure  to  cati. 
Secondly,  from  being  tossed  and  tunibiri 
about  upon  the  nurse*s  knee.  Thirdly,  fnc: 
friction  oy  her  rough  and  rude  hands,  foarii- 
ly,  from  the  nature  of  the  cleansing  n.t^ 
stance.  And  fifthly,  he  saffers,  and  he  su- 
fers  most  severely,  From  the  cxcoriatioBS  S. 
inflammations  which  follow  this  offidott^ 
cleansing  of  bis  skin.*' 

In  place  of  this  operation,  the  antkr 
simply  recommends  that  the  body  be 
wiped  dry  with  soft  cotton,  dien  wrappci 
up  in  a  loose  warm  garment,  and  pLicei 
in  the  bosom  of  its  mother^ 

His  objections  to  the  tight  clothics  ^' 
infants,  to  the  swaddling  bands  ^r^ 
fillets  with  which  they  were  inresed* 
*^  more  in  the  form  of  aa  £g7P^ 
mummy  than  a  living  and  feeUog  kidj:/ 
are  what  every  one  must  ateit  to  be 
ust ;  indeed  the  practice  in  diis  re^^ 
as  of  late  years  und«tgone  so  considc- 
able  an  alteration,  that  we  hope  temrt* 
upon  this  subject  vrill  soon  ^ti$t  to  U 


h: 


upon  tins  subje 
necessary. 

Another  practice  trhidi  Dr.  Henfeas 
strongly  condemns,  is  gmng  die  ia^i^* 
a  purgative  inuncdiately  met  bitd^s 
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firdcr  taremovc  the  meconium  from  its 
bowels.  We  agree  with  him  in  tliintcing 
it  not  only  useless  but  pernicious,  and  we 
also  acquiesce  in  his  next  subject  (sf  re- 
mark, that  it  is,  for  the  most  part#  wrong 
to  give  the  ghild  any  food  until  its  mo- 
ther's milk  be  ready  for  its  natrition.  We 
believe  that  the  officious  interference  of 
nurses  on  these  two  points  often  lays  the 
foundation  for  serious  complaints  in  the 
bComach  and  bowels. 

Dr,  Herdman  next  proceeds  to  con- 
sider "  the  management  of  the  infant 
from  the  period  in  which  he  is  applied 
to  the  breast  till  towards  the  period  in 
which  he  should  be  .weaned.**  We  were 
not  surprised  to  find  the  author  a  strenu- 
ous advocate  for  the  custom  of  all  mo- 
thers suckling  their  own  children.  He  is 
Indeed  extremdly  earnest  in  bis  appeal, 
but  «n  a  stt^ect  which  has  been  so  fre* 
quently  anfl^o  ably  canvassed,  we  can- 
lot  expect  to  meet  with  any  thing 
aovel. 

A  good  dea)  of  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
:emperature  at  which  children  should  be 
cept  during  the  first  weeks  of  their  ex- 
stence.  He  disapproves  of  the  use  of 
•old  bathing  and  frequent  exposure  to 
1.8  cold  air,  which  are  had  recourse  to 
roin  an  idea  of  their  liardening  or  bra- 
ing  the  child;  an  idea  founded  upon  a 
alse  theory,  and  actually  productive  of 
►ad  consequences. 

**  The  terms  air  and  exercise  are  in  the 
louth  of  ct'cry  o?ic.  These  powers  are  pre- 
CTlbv'<I  ni  ail  ha'uis  to  the  yutm^,  the  old,  and 
1'*  middle  ugcd  ;  the  weak  and  the  strong  ; 
ic  fliseased  and  the  heahhful ;  the  infant  and 
u*  adnh,  without  the  least  reciard  or  oou- 

N-ration  (iff  c;icuiiinstaucQS.     The  iufant  is 


sent  abroad  to  air  and  exercise  in  the  most 
inclement  season,  and  even  in  the'  cotd^* 
est  day  one  can  scarcely  turn  round  without 
being  shocked  by  the  sight  of  an  infant  car« 
ricd  starving  and  motionless  in  his  nurse's 
arms/* 

•        •         • 

"  But  to  send  an  infant  abroad  in  th,e  i*iew 
of  exercise  is  truly  ridiculous  f  ftir  where  is 
the  cKcrcise  of  bcint;  carried  thotionless  in  a 
\voman*s  arms?  The  exercise  is  to  her  and 
not  to  the  infimt.  IH*  the  exertion  of  walk* 
ing,  and  of  carrying  the'infuot,  the  lieat  of 
her  body  is  preserved,  her  feelinp  are  kept 
Qgreeable»  and  she  receives  no  injury,  while 
the  };oor  helpless  iiinoccntt  motiiniless  in  her 
arms,  is  losing  heat  every  moment;  is  starv-  . 
ing  alive  as  it  v\erc  ;  is  sufi'ering  all  the  pains 
and  injurious  cffecis  of  cold."* 

These  remarks,  though,  perhaps^  ra- 
ther rarried  to  the  extreme,  are,  we 
Jthink,  deserving  of  serious  consideration]. 

With  respect  to  the  period  of  weaninsj, 
the  author  lets  it,  in  some  degree,  depen^ 
4ipon  the  progress  of  the  child's  teetH, 
conceiving  tliat  until  it  has  some  po\ya' 
of  mastication,  it  ought  not  to  be  de- 
prived of  its  mother's  milk.  The  pro- 
cess of  weaning  ought,  he  thinks,  to  be 
brouerht  about  very  gradually  ;  many  of 
the  diseases  which  frequently  accompany 
this  period  of  life,  he  attributes  to  the 
su/idtn  alteration  in  the  diet  and  habits  of 
the  child. 

From  tliis  abstract  our  readers  will 
conclude  that  the  work  before  us  is  not 
undeserving  of  the  attentive  perusal  of 
those  engaged  in  the  management  of 
children.  ITic  doctrines  which  it  incul- 
cates are,  for  the  most  part,  plain  and 
sensible ;  the  language,  though  occasion* 
ally  coarse,  is  in  general  jclear  and 
forcible. 


L^T.  VII.     hforherum   Pttfrtlfum  Epitomf.     Aucior^e   GuLiELMO   HetikrdeNj  Rc^l 
Regnutque  BrUanntarum  Medico  Extraordtnarto.    .8vo.  pp.  7*i. 


THE  style  and  composition  of  this 
cutiie  will  confirm  the  character  which 
le  aurhor  has  .ilready  acquired,  as  an 
egant  and  accomplished  scholar.  He 
ferns  to  have  imbibed  no  inconsiderable 
)rtion  of  the  spirit  and  manner  of 
elsus,  whose  simplicity  and  terseness  of 
:pression  he  has  nappuy  adopted. 

The  propriety,  however,  of  locking  up 
ir  information  in  a  dead  language,  and  ' 
peczally  on  a  subject  of  which  a  great 
id  liiiponant  part  would  be  most  be-  ' 
jccially  conferred  on  those  whose  edu- 


cation precludes  diemfrom  any  acquaint- 
ance with  those  languages,  may  be  very 
auestionable ;  and  it  sqems  equally  do.ubt- 
ful  whether  Dr.  Hebcrden's  object  in 
writing  this  treatise,  which  is  to  restore 
this  department  of  medicine  '<  ab  anicu* 
larum  et  tndoctonim  ineptiis  ad  se- 
veriorem  artis  discinlinam,"  will  be  most 
c^cctually  accomplished  by  these  mean^ 
Those  precepts  wnidi  velate  to  the  diet, 
and  to  the  prevention  of  diseases  in 
children,  would,  perhaps,  be  most  use- 
fully delivered  to  their  modthers    and 


*  Rcsidr^  it  nficn  happens  that  infants  suffer  distortion  by  being  carried  sp  mocU  in  one    , 
lifiun. 
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nurses ;  and  since,  among  a  large  portion' 
<yf  the  coramuntty,  the  treatment  of  in- 
fantile diseases  vrill  necessarily  continue 
hi  the  bands  of  the  uninformed,  it  would 
probably  be  more  advisable  to  treat  the 
subject  rationally,  in  a  language  -which 
the  indocti  and  the  aniculsf  both  in  and 
out  of  the  profession,  would  be  able  to 
comprehend.  To  what  particular  class 
of  readers  the  author  addresses  his  trea- 
tise we  know  not;  for  while  the  un- 
learned are  denied  any  participation  of 
its  contents,  the  learned  members  of  die 
J)rofession,  we  apprehend,  must  be  al- 
ready in  possession  of  the  knowledge 
which  it  contains ;  and  on  the  more  im- 
portant topics  it  will  appear  to  them  to 
DC  deficient.  It  may  be  characterised  in 
the  author's  own  words,  **  opusculum 
jninutum  sane  et  exile,  in  quo  nihil  fere 
'  quod  non  dictum  ab  aliis,  plurima  etiam 
tiita  invenies." 

In  the  early  chapters  we  find  a  larger 
portion  of  good  sense  than  of  useful  in- 
formation. The  2d,  Sd,  and  4*th,  con- 
taining merely  an  enumeration  of  the 
most  common  emetics,  purgatives,  and 
astringents,  with  their  doses  ;  and  the 
5th,  which  describes  the  symptoms  of 
general  indisposition,  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  omitted  without  detriment  to 
the  reader,  not  only  because  every  tyro 
in  medicine  must  be  familiar  with  the 
whole,  but  because  in  subsequent  chap- 
ters the  author  is  led  to  repetition.  Chap- 
ter 13,  Je  inflatiorUf  might  be  translated 
to  the  anicm£  with  advantage. 

*'  Mulieres,  quibas  alendi  infantes  com- 
'mittuntur,  multa  quiclem  loquuntur  de  in- 
flatione.  Ad  banc  unam  vagi  turn,  singultum, 
Tigiliamque,  vomitumque  partter  referunL 
Hoc  tameo  impune;  nisi  mot  quoque  csset 
ad  atfectum  pcne  anileni  medicamenta  pe- 
ricuJo  plena  aclhibere.  Quippe  qui  aqua 
Bienths  piperitidis,  aut  spiritu  vini  meraciore 
hanc  student  depellere^  verendum  est  ne 
^frgrum,  quam  morbum,  prius  extinguant.-— 
Ante  omnia  igitur  videnduni  est,  ne  plus 
assnmat  se^r,  quam  concoquat ;  sed  potius 
exiguum  cibum  sappiiis  in  die,  quam  uno 
*  tempore  pteniorem.  Turn  quoque  cibi  genus 
Ihcile  esse  oportet,  aut  quaraam  in  eo  mutari. 
Prxcter  httc,  saepe  conveniunt  pulveris  ali- 
.  cujys  amari  et  aromaticl  grana  pauca  semel 
aut  bis  quotidie  sumpta,  et  simul  rhabarbari 
quantum  ventrem  emoUiat.** 

With  respect  to  the  more  serioas  and 
important  diseases,  both  the  history  of 
the  symptoms  and  the  methods  of  cure 
are  in  general  related  too  briefly  to  be 
instructive,  and  the  remedies  are  enu- 
merated with  Coo  little  discrimination  as 


to  the  period,  or  type  of  the  dlscaa,ta 
which  tney  are  particularly  adapted,  ct 
in  which  tliey  may  prove  injarious.  Tvt 
symptoms  of  the  acuie  iydroctfhahu  a 
thus  related. 

'*  Illius  speciei,  quae  serias  nascitur.br 
signa  fcunt ;  fcbricula,  dolores  capiu>  ir.'- 
tini,  nausea,  hebetudo,  impatiemi^  1. 
delirium,  dilatatio  pupillarum,  gcr.3n.b.  -• 
bor,  et  modo  vcteriius,  modo  dialer  - 
roembroruin,'  denique  intra  mensem  ai'^:* 

One  remarkable  symptom,  strdimi,  ii 
omitted  ;  and  the  imfatUntia  Itui'i  a* 
dilatatio  pupillarum  seem  to  bemeiui'tt^^^ 
compatible  symptoms,  although  tht  :-• 
mer  is  obviously  the  result  of  au  cxtriF: 
sensibility  of  llie  retina,  the  latter  tf- 
•opposite  state  of  insensibility  in  lb''  * 
gan :  the  one  originating  in  an  irr 
matory  state  of  the  brain,  and  per—.' 
to  the  commencement  cf  the  disease- 
other  supervening  in  the  latter  sUfr^- 
consequence  of  effu  sion.  That  r  ».<  ^■ 
portant  view  of  the  disease,  suggest:- 
Drs.  Quin,  Whytt,  &c*  and  groai-^- 
upon  these  opposite  symptoms, ara 72 
the  extraordinary  variatioas  of  the  p  >:• 
is  entirely  overlooked ;  and,  of  c  • :  - 
thai;  remedy  from  which  alone,  pvri  > 
any  hopes  of  success  are  to  be  a-r.  - 
and  which  we  believe  we  have  sees  ::- 
tual  in  die  onset  of  the  disease,  vis-i^^  •* 
bleeding,  is  not  alluded  to. 

In  the  chapter  which  treats  ofsa^"^' 
(a  term  which  the  author  discard*,  r- 
b^bly  as  unclassical,  and  subititcuri 
words  fibril  rubta)  the  remedies  r 
stated  somewhat  indiscriminately. 

**  Hie  morbus  et  angina,  si  obos  locr '  j 
non  stnt,  candem  saltern  cuiatioiitm  pl- 
iant.  Itaque  adx-ersushunc  quoque  uti- 
est  decocto  cinchonae,  et  aroioauup^  er ' .   | 
et  emplastris  canthartdlsi  oooien^- 
vires  omnibus  mod  is." 

Although  the  identity  of  the  ccf..: 
which  produces  scarlatina  ami  o-  - 
maligna,  has,  we  apprehend,  been  ' 
estaUished,  yet  the    inference  t 
identity  of  the  remedies  lequirrd,  ^    j 
no  means  admissible,  nor  oio  it  ^  ' 
sidered  as  sanctioned  by  general  t.: 
ence.    No  one  affirms  that  the  &-     ' 
confluent  small-pox  reqoirc  the  s- - 
mediesj  altbongn  the  idcstttj  c«  - 
origin  be  unquesrionable;  ndv? 
ceive  that  the  exhibition  cf  J^c^- 
cordials  in  the  incipient  stage  rf  *=^ 
scarlatina  would  be  a  repreSas**^  7 
ticc,  when  the  morbid  heat  i»  ^^• 
perhaps,  than  it^is  everobseiTcd  J  - 
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Other  fcbrUe  disease,  and  more  especially 
since  the  evidence  of  the  most  experi- 
enced practitioners  in  this  disease,  con- 
firms the  advantage  derived  from  gentle 
emetics  and  diaphoretics,  and  some  even 
recommend  the  external  use  of  cold  wa- 
ter in  its  primary  stage.  If  the  active 
febrile  actions  be  motkrated  in  the  com- 
mencement by  these  means,  the  subse- 
quent prostration  of  strength  is  greatly 
lessened,  and  the  necessity  of  recurring 
to  bark  and  cordials  greatly  diminished.. 
The  tendency  of  the  disease  to  debility 
In  many  constitutions,  and  especially  in 
some  seasons  of  its  epidemic  prevalence, 
uill  of  course  be  kept  in  view  by  the  dis- 
criminating practitioner,  and  will  regu- 
late the  early  or  later  exhibition  of  these 
stimulating  remedies.  Blisters,  even  in 
the  cynanche  maligna,  are  by  many 
practitioners  considered  as  of  doubtful 
utility;  but  in  scarlatina,  unless  there  be 
also  an  affection  of  the  throat,  we  know 
not  to  what  good  purpose  they  can  con- 
tribute. Dr.  Heberden  here  makes  one 
important  observation. 

*'  Gravis  imprimis  qu»stio  est,  quam  ctto 


^ceat  ho^  qegros  fan\ilis  suge  reddere  sine 
contagii  metu.  Kquiclcui  die  quinlo  a  finito 
rubore  quosdam  \u  socieiateiji  frairum,  cute 
prias  cluta,  redilssc  cognovi,  qui  nihil  mali 
secum  attuLcnint.*' 

This  question  has  been  little  considered 
till  lately }  and  a  series  of  observations 
will  be  necessary  to  decide  it.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  disease  has  ap- 
peared to  be  communicated  in  several 
instances  even  later  than  the  tenth  day. 
(See  Dr.  Blackburn's  Treatise.) 

In  several  of  the  chapters,  as  in  the 
30th,  fie  morbid  ocuforum,  and  the  list, 
</£•  morbil/isf  &c.  we  find  a  perspicuous 
compendium  of  what  is  most  commonly 
known  in  regard  to  those  diseases.  But 
on  the  whole,  whatever  addition  this 
little  treatise  may  afford  to  the  well- 
merited  reputation  of  the  author  will  be 
on  the  score  of  his  knowledge  and  taste 
in  classical  literature,  rather  than  on  ac- 
count of  any  improvement  which  he  may 
have  attempted  to  introduce  into  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  the  diseases  of 
cbildrea. 


Art.  VUL  A  DUscrlation  on  Goui;  exIjthUjng  a  ntro  View  of  the  Origtitf  NaturCf 
CiJUte^  Cure  J  and  Prevention  of  that  tifflkting  Disease  i  ilhutrat:d  and  confirmed  ly  a 
VarJetu  of  original  and communicttted  Casfs,  By  Robert  Kinglake,  M.  D»  Member 
of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  o/'  Edinburgh,  of  the  P/ty  steal  Society  of  Gotfiagen,  ^f.  ^u 
and  p/fyslclan  at  Taunton*     8vo»  pp.  348. 


THE  exUtence  of  gouty  affections  we 
ind  recognised  in  the  most  ancient  re- 
rords  of  medical  science.  It  appears 
hat  an  idea  was  early  formed  that  the 
It  tacks  of  this  complaint  are  the  opera- 
ion  of  a  salutary  effort  of  the  constitution 
o  throw  off  some  greater  impending 
vil,  and  that  consequently,  though  it 
night  be  necessary  in  some  instances  to 
Qodcrate  its  severity,  it  was  seldom,  if 
yer,  safe  to  attempt  to  remove  it  alto- 
;ether  from  the  system.  This  opinion 
as  been  transmitted,  almost  without  in- 
srruptipn,  to  the  present  age,  when  Dr. 
^arwin  and  Dr.  Heberden  ventured  to 
dl  in  question  the  stability  of  the  prin- 
iples  on  which  it  was  founded.  The 
pthor  of  tlie  treatise  before  us  adopts 
lis  idea  in  its  fullest  extent,  and  in  the 
lllowing  work  undertakes  to  prove 

That  gout  differs  in  no  essential  circnm- 

i  from  common  inflammation  ;  that  it 

mot  a  constitutional,  but  merely  a  local 

ction  ;  that  its  genuine  seat  is  exclubivcly 

\\c  li^ameatQUs  and  tendii^ous  siruclure; 

|t  it5  attack  is  never  >alutary  i  thai  it  should 

ilier  be  encouraged  nor  protracted  |  and 


that,  if  seasonably  and  appropriately  treated, 
it  is  as  easily  remediable  as  inil:iinmatory  ex- 
citement oti  the  muscular,  articular,  or  any 
other  description  of  organic  texture.'* 

The  body  of  the  work  is  divided  into 
six  sections  ;  the  first,  which  is  styled 
"  origin  of  gout,"  is  especially  occupied 
with  declamations  agahist  the  force  of 
prejudice,  and  the  tardmess  with  which 
mankind  are  disposed  to  adopt  impiove- 
ments  in  medicine.  We  do  not  meet 
with  any  thing  in  this  section  which  ac- 
cords with  its  title,  and  we  are  quite  at  a 
l(>ss  to  discover  its  application  to  the  mat- 
ter contained  in  it. 

In  the  second  section,  on  the  "  nature 
and  constitution  of  gout,"  the  author  en- 
ters fairly  into  the  subject,  and  begins  to 
develope  more  fully  his.  peculiar  notions. 

**  Gout,"  he  informs  iis,  '*  is  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  inflammatory  afTeciion  of  the 
liu;amcnls  and  tendon?,  induced  by  distem- 
pered excitability  of  those  parts  from  various 
causes.*' 

He  adds, 

•*  It  is  an  erroneous  notion  that  it  may/%fc:> 
3  E  2       •  5^ 
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ftotistttottti  by  transient  exettenient,  without 
tJie  more  stattftned  features  of  inflafinmation. 
Thu  is  transient  irritation  only,  and  wants 
the  essential  and  more  dutoble  circumstances 
df  definite  gout." 

It  would  appear  from  these  rcmarjcs  that 
the  Doctor  confines  his  ideas  of  gout  to 
the  local  affection  of  the  limb,  a  surmise 
which  we  find  confirmed  as  we  advance 
in  the  work.  It  is,  indeed,  expressly 
stated  that  true  gout  "  has  its  station 
exclusively  in  tlie  ligamentous  and  ten- 
dinous structure."  If,  however,  the  au- 
thor unusually  restricts  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  by  confining  it  to  the  local 
disease  of  the  extremities  alone,*  we  find 
that  he  deviates  as  widely  from  popular 
custom -in  the  opposite  direction,  in  con- 
ceiving that  all  inflammatory  action  of 
these  parts  is  essentially  the  same,  and 
that  of  course  gout  and  rheumatism  dif- 
fer only  in  degree ;  he  even  goes  so  far 
as  to  consider  the  inflammation  produced 
by  external  violence,  as  constituting  the 
same  kind  of  affection. 

Our  readers  will  be  doubtless  anxious 
to  learn  the  reasons  which  have  induced 
Dr.  Kinglake  to  form  opinions  so  remote 
from  those  generally  received.  As  far 
as  we  are  able  tp  coim)rehend  his  argu- 
ment, it  appears  to  be  briefly  this,  he  de- 
fines gout  to  be  a  simple  inflammation  of 
a  ligament  or  tendon  ;  hence  it  follows, 
first>  that  no  part  can  be  affected  with 
gout  that  is  not  furnished  with  a  liga- 
mentous or  tendinous  structure  ;  and« 
secondly,  that  every  inflammation  of  a 
ligament  or  tendon  must  be  gout.  He, 
indeed,  remarks,  as  a  confirmation  of  his 
ppinton,  that  it  is  often  foutid  extremely 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  gout  and 
rheumatisni. 

**  Experience  bears  ample' testimony  to  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  applying  the  prevailing 
prftund  of  distinction  between  gout  and  rheut 
xnatism.  Medical  practitioners  are  often  in- 
extricably jwrplexcd  wilh  tlie  diagnostic 
]^)haniom  of  gout  and  rheumatism.  In  con-r 
sultation  it  becomes  a  stibject  of  awful  dis- 
cussion. Tho  irascible  and  bigotted  are  apt 
to  dissent  violently,  sometimes  indeed  op- 
probriottsly ;  tbc demurs,  more  gravely;  whilst 
the  polite  conformist  compromises  the  difii- 
■  culty  by  denominating  it  rheumatic  p;out. 
Such  puerilities  surely  are  unworthy  of  me- 
dical science,  and  should  not  be  tolerated  in 
a  philosophical  s^e-*' 

But  ought  this  to  be  considered  as  a 
proof  of  the  identity  of  the  two  diseases, 
cr  of  the  imperfection  of  science,  and  the 
ignorance  of  physicians?    Is   this  the 


only  instance  in  which  it  has  been  foocd 
diflicult  to  form  a  diagnostic  betv^een 
two  diseases,  the  phenomena  of  which 
are  sometimes  seen  to  run  into  each  other 
by  almost  imperceptible  gradations, 
though  their  extreme  cases  are  marked 
by  sufficiently  discriminating  symptoms? 
Our  present  limits  will  not  permit  a  full 
discussion  of  the  question,  a  circumstance 
which  we  tlie  less  regret,  as  we  feel  con- 
fident that  the  majority  of  our  readers 
will  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  the 
ordinary  cases  of  gout  -and  rheumattsra 
are  easily  distinguished  from  each  other, 
both  in  their  cause,  appearance*  and 
consequences. 

We  think  the  author  more  successfat 
in  his  attempt  to  controvert  the  popular 
idea  that  a  quantity  of  morbific  matter 
is  formed  in  the  constitution,  that  its  de- 
position  upon  one  of  the  extremities  pro- 
duces the  gouty  inflammation,  and  thus 
disencumbers  the  system  of  the  load  by 
which  it  had  previously. been  oppressed 
This  hypothesis,  which  had  its  origin  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  humoral  pathology, 
seems  indeed  to  have  derived  little  sup- 
port from  fact,  and  like  the  other  pans 
of  that  once  celebrated  system,  must  now 
give  place  to  the  more  correct  deduc- 
tions of  modem  science.  We  cannot, 
however,  adopt  Dr.  Kinglake's  opinkms 
in  their  full  extent,  and  consider  that  the 
inflammation  of  gout  presents  nodiicg 
of  a  specific  nature,  and  tliat  it  is  cc»v 
nected  only  accidentally  witli  a  general 
derangement  of  the  system.  Withnot 
pretending  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
connexion,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert 
that  this  connexion  does  exist  in  gout, 
and  that  it  forms  a  decided  and  v  .11 
marked  characteristic  of  the  disease.  The 
fallacy  of  the  argument  by  'which  the 
^uthor  attempts  to  combat  this  opinio a« 
we  conceive  our  readers  will  not  find  it 
difficult  to  detect^ 

^\  Constttutfona)  ^at  would  pre-€n|>fo«« 
constitutional  fabric  of  ligament  and  tewcn. 
in  a  state  of  inflammatory  action  from  excr<- 
sive  excitement.  The  physical  condioavs.  ^ 
requisite  structure,  therefore^  to  g^f«  tScct  n> 
what  is  strictly  understood  l^  Sov^  hSasi- 
mation,  can  only  be  fouira  m  mticasR' 
What  is  erroneously  termed  goat  ill  vbt  sys- 
tem, i^  no  more  than  disjenipeifd  cxeNiinlirr, 
whether  occurring  originally'  oc  jiMpH  r- 
atically,  which  may  be  cwKWtttilWw  v  (V- 
termined  on  the  articular  &bde»«kl^k«asi 
be  considered  as  an  ag^vtuiMlof  dM^a^e. 
by  increasing  the  previous  Mff^  ^'^l^"^ 
irritatl^fi^  anvl  in  no  iiis^iH^  totemKdUl 
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]But  though  he  conceives  that  gout  pro- 
perly so  called,  is  never  a  constitutional 
affection,  he  is  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that  a  general  disease  of  the  system  fre* 
quently  accompanies  the  inflammation 
of  the  limb. 

•'  The  ^neral  symptoms,**  says  our  au- 
thor, «  arising  from  gouty  inflammation  are 
tliobe  ofsystematic  commotions  from  sympa- 
thetic influence.  Much  dtversitv  is  liable  lo 
occur  in  these  general  effects  on  the  economy, 
accordinz  to  the  prevailing  motive  and  con- 
ditions of  the  system,  whether  temperamental, 
habitual,  or  morbid.  M'hen  equal  energy 
pervades  the  frame,  with  entire  freedom  froin 
visceral  ailment,  the  diseased  agitation  will 
be  equally  distributed,  and  not  disproportion- 
ate! v  arrested  on  any  particular  organ,  which 
wilf  afford  a  general  exemption  from  danger : 
on  the  contrary,  if  stomachic,  hepatic,  pneu- 
matic, or  any  other  organic  affection  should 
exist,  the  sympathetic  effect  of  the  gouty  ir- 
ritation may  become  preponderant  on  either 
of  those  parts,  and  induce  a  higher  and  more 
painful  degree  of  visceral. disease  than  would 
arise -from  its  equal  operation." 

As  far  as  we  can  collect  the  author's 
meaning,  it  seems  that  he  considers  the 
constitutional  complaints  as  not  essential 
to  the  disease,  and  as  only  of  secondary 
importance.  Indeed,  we  are  afterwards 
more  expressly  told  that  "  visceral  par- 
ticipation in  gouty  excitement  loses  its 
ideal  terror,''  wh^  we  come  to  consider 
that 

'•As  the  structure  necessary  to  its  con- 
stitution does  not  exist  in  the  fabric  of  parts 
more  immediately  i^ivcsted  with  the  function 
of  life." 

Our  readers  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  ap- 
preciate the  weight  of  this  argument. 

Considering  tne  inflammation  as  pos- 
sessing nothing  specific  in  its  nature,  the 
author  proceeds  to  detail  the  topical 
effects  produced  by  it  on  the  affected 
limb.  We  shall  present  our  readers  with 
the  speculations  of  Dr.  Kinglake  on  the 
formation  of  chalk  stones,  after  remind- 
ing them  that,  most  unhappily  for  his 
hypothesis,  these  substances  have  been 
found  by  Dr.  Wollaston  to  consist  not 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  but  of  lithate  of 
soda. 

«» In  this  disordered  excitability^  as  well 
as  altered  structure,  it  is  not  diiRcult  to  per- 
ceive the  cause  of  the  worst  eflecu  that  cha- 
racterise prolonged  and  inveterate  gout.  If 
tiie  gouty  inflammation  be  not  early  subdued, 
la  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph  and  a  ge- 
neration of  new  vessels  will  soon  permanent- 
ly thicken  and  enlarge  the  affccud  ligaments 


and  tendons.  The  continued  irritation  from 
this  structurid  derangement  will  vitiate  the 
vascular  action  of  the  periosteal  covering  of 
the  gouty  joint,  and  force  itsexhalent  vessels 
to  bring  back  from  the  bony  fabric  more  or 
less  of  ossific  principles,  with  its  diluent 
fluid.  These  principles  are  phosphoric  acid 
and  lime,  which  are  combined  wiiii  other 
subsunces  into  the  form  of  organic  bone,  by 
the  nutritive  or  genemtivc  vessels  of  tlia't 
^ruCtnre* 

"  The  osseous  but  unossified  substances  ex- 
haled on  the  gouty  joint,  aggrcaaieand  form 
in  the  temperature  of  the  part  tne  calcareous 
concretions,  which,  advancing  to  the  cuti^- 
cular  surface  by  arterial  impuUc behind,  and 
ulcerative  decomposition  before,  at  length 
appear  through  the  skin  in  knots,  ortophous 
tumours,  andare  finally  discharged  under  tlie 
name  of  chalk-stones.*' 

After  having  taken  a  more  mrntite 
view  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  disease, 
he  directly  affirms 

"  That  no  difference  whatever  exists  be* 
tween  gouty  and  other  forms  of  inflamma- 
tion, but  m  circumstances  of  degree  and 
situation." 

This  position  he  endeavours  to  strengthen 
by  taking  Into  consideration  the  nature 
of  inflammatory  action. 

«*  Inflammatory  excitement  Is  uiiivcrsaljy 
similar;  whatc^-er' be  its  degree  or  situation. 
The  variety  of  remote  causes  by  which  it  is 
induced^  generates  no  correspondent  differ- 
ence in  its  quality.  It  consists  exclusively 
of  active  violence.  It  is  a  sprt  of  combnstivc 
state  of  vital  motion,  and  mav  be  aptly 
likened  to  fire,  which,  with  \\-6alever  fuel 
kindled,  burns  with  identical  heat."     • 

He  concludes  the  section  by  a  review 
of  the  commonly  received  varieties  in 
which  gout  makes  its  appearance.  The 
distinctions  usually  adopted,  tonic,atonic, 
retrocedent,  and  misplaced,  he  conceives 
to  be  more  fanciful  than  real. 

"  Tliey  arise  from  different  states  of  sym- 
pathetic energy,  and  visceral  susceptibility 
tor  associative  or  sympathetic  imprcisiou.*' 

He  admits  the  existence  of  only  two 
forms  of  the  disease,  which  he  tliinks  may 
be  "  descriptively  expressed  by  the  terms 
acute  and  chronic."  These  appear  to 
correspond  to  the  two  first  species,  tonic 
and  atonic  ;  the  retrocedent  he  endea- 
vours to  explain  agreeable  to  his  oeculiar 
hypothesis,  though  in  a  way  which  wd 
do  not  perfectly  understand.  VVith  re- 
spect to  the  last,  he  docs  not  hesitate  t« 
declare  that 
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'*  MiJ^placfd  gout  is  thrn  a  misnomer  ; 
when  it  holds  not  its  natural  sit»iation,  when 
it  occupies  not  its  imlispt'nsahlu  structure, 
its  existence  is  no  where  but  in  branular 
fiction." 

The  third  section  contains  an  account 
of  the  "  remote  and  proximate  cause  of 
gout."  The  author  strongly  censures 
those  persons  who  are  still  so  wedded  to 
established  prejudice,  as  to  conceive  that 
there  must  be  something  different  in  the 
inflammation  of  gout  from  that  produced 
by  external  violence. 

"  Exquisite  pain,  shining  tumefaction,  ar- 
ticular immobHuyf  and  systematic  irritation, 
correctly  exhibit  the  gouty  malady  :  but  the 
Sftnetion^d  doctrines  of  medical  schools,  as 
well  as  popular  prejudice,  would  consider  an 
attctiipi  to  assimilate  the  effects  pf  a  sprained 
joiiH  with  th^  gout,  as  but  Utile  snorl  of 
sacrilegious  innovation  ;  as  trifling  with  tlic 
holy  mystery  of  inscrutable  disease,  and  ren^ 
-dering  great*  things  little  indeed.  Such  .de- 
clamation may  bie  sounding,  but  it  is  non- 
sensical, witJiiout  .either  poiQt.or  authority, 
without  any  just  regard  for  true  science  and 
its  liberal  investigation /' 

Admjtting  the  justness  of  tlie  views 
brought  forward  in  the  preceding  section, 
we  are  prepared  for  the  following  pro- 
position. 

"  Rejecting  the  prevailing  opinion  of  its 
beine  a  disease  of  a  specitic  nature,  pro- 
ducible only  by  its  peculiar  cause,  its  con- 
templation h  placed  on  the  broad  basis  of 
simple  inflamnifitory  ailection,  acknowledg- 
ing for  its  cause  every  stimulant  agency  cs* 
pable  of  inducing  that  degree  of  excitement.'* 

External  violence  must»  according  to 
this  opinion,  be  a  prime  cause  of  gouty 
inflammation ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
pecuh"ar  minuteness  and  delicacy  of  the 
vascular  system  of  the  ligaments,  what- 
ever produces  general  mdisposition  of 
the  body  at  large,  is  supposed  capable  of 
affecting  these  parts  with  inflammation* 
This  general  indisposition  is,  however, 
not  itself  any  part  of  the  specific  disease 
of  gout ;  on  the  contrary  we  are  expressly 
assured  that,  in  this  case,  the  gout  *«  mvcs 
its  existence  to  accidental  mnuence." 

The  autlior  considering  goat  as  a  mere 
topical  affection,  we  were  almost  sur- 
prised to  find  that  he  admitted  it  to  be 
hereditary. 

**  However  gouty  inflammation  may 
ha\*e  been  repeatedly  produced,  whether 
by  external  violence,  die  gradual  forma- 
tion of  altered  structure,  or  local  excess  of, 
distempered  excitability  on  the  ligamentolu, 
tendinous^  and  fascial  partSi    the   mtribid 


clifincps  indnced  will  at  length  Become  ^ 
radically  influential  in  the  motive  powtm  n{ 
the  System,  as  to  generate  a  transmittaUc 
-state  of  icmperameiitai  susceptibility  for  mor- 
bid aflection." 

Dr.  Kinglake,  however,  takes  car*  tb 
inform  us  that  in  these  cases  ic  is  the 
*•  gouty  excitability**  only  which  ca»  be 
said  to  be  hereditary. 

We  have  before  noticed  that  onr  au- 
thor adopts  the  idea  that  gout  aild  rhetr- 
matism  are  identical ;  we  hare,  accord- 
ingly, variation  of  temperature  ennme- 
rated  as  one  of  the  most  frequent  c^r.sts 
of  gout.      The  fifth  cause    of  goat  is 
"  plenitude  arising  from  dietetic  excess 
and  deficient  exercise."     It  does  not, 
however,  appear  that  he  conceives  thent 
is    any  specific    connection  between  a 
disordered  state  of  the  stomach,  and  the 
gouty  inflammation  of  the  limbs*    A  ge- 
neral  distention  of  the  ^vessels   is  pro- 
duced, the  eflectof  whicb  is  experienced 
in  different  parts  of  the  system  5  the  fre- 
quency of  the  gouty  affection  only  m^rks 
the  peculiar  liability  of  the  ligaments  ta 
participate  "  in  the   diseased  irritaricr^ 
induced  either  by  undue  distention  cr 
sympathetic  influence.*      It  is  also  ad- 
mitted  that  the  stomach  may  sympathrre 
WMth  an  inflamed  limb,  but  still  the  sto- 
mach, in  tWs  case,  has  not  the  gout.  Fcr 
why?  because,  reader,  there  arc  no  liga- 
ments or  tendons  in  the  stomach,  which, 
-as  you  have  already  been  informed,  art 
the  only  seat  of  gout.     Other  remote 
•causes  successively  fall   under  oar  re- 
view :  excess  in  drinking,  diminished  5e> 
.cretions,  indigestion,  occasional  deran^- 
ment  of  healtn ;  and  the  circumstance  c-f 
the  gout  having  previously  existed,  rer- 
ders  its  return  more  to  be  appreherJfd. 
The  author  continues  to  adhere  steadilT 
to  his  opinion,  that  tlie  gout  c^n  .&ubs:>: 
only  in  a  ligament  or  tendon^  a&d  tha: 
any  connection  which  it  ma^r  appear  :>^ 
have  with  the  stom^ch>^Qr  cbnsmtitio2  a: 
large,  is  me^lj  ^ccideiSt^. 

We.  now  proceed  'to'  tbe  j^nicate 
c^use  of  gotit,  a  subject*  wbi&'Kas  af- 
forded scojpieYormuch  medScal9cmc3ies«. 
and  on  which  the  present  *ihrfttr  seem 
to  have  expended  all  the  fintse  of  hii 
genius* 

*'  Irhe  proximate  eaiiie'  of  dl  Mri  itaSh 
from  ihe  ag^cj^te'effleie<i6y  iitwk*UBim 
causes,  andis  triily  the  diseiueli^^    '^ ' 
eflicieacy,  or  proxtmaie  causc^  M^ 
disease  is  consu'tut^i  cdilsisti  Wj 
and  an  increased  degtee'dfUtnTl 
motion  inlBb  adfe^tcu-pdity.    '  S  ^ 
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t)r*  fcnglalce,  probably  aware  that 
the  term  vital  motion  might  not  be  fully 
comprehended  by  some  of  his  readers, 

firoceeds  to  explain  it  in  tlie  following 
uminotts  paragraph. 

**  Bj-  vitftl  motion  is  meant  a  rcpcllcn(?v, 
subsisting  between  the  constituent  particles 
of  all  matter.  This  innate  power  or  proper- 
ty is,  by  a  law  of  natuK,  spontftiicoosly  erolv* 
cd  from  atomical  surfaces,  and  assumes  cha* 
racter  and  determioal  force,  when  issuing 
from  the  congeries,  or  couibinalion  of  ma- 
terial substances,  which  forms  specific  or  par*" 
licular  structure*" 

As  tbe  idea  appears  to  us  to  be  per- 
fectly novel,  we  shall  indulge  the  reader 
V'ith  the  following  quotation,  in  whtch 
the  hypothesis  is  still  farther  developed. 

*'  The  exertion  of  this  universally  repel- 
lent power,  in  the  orppnic  fabric  of  the  ani- 
mal economv,  'is  life,  or  vital  motion.  The 
action  of  this  power  denotes  itself  in  animal 
feeling  as  heat ;  an  undistin^ui'^hablc  iden- 
tity, therefore,  with  respect  to  the  ol^cct,  sub- 
sists between  what  has  been  variously  deno- 
minated repulsive  motion,  vital  action,  and 
lit-at.  These  several  modes  of  the  same  thing 
ari>c  from  the  different  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  operative.  Repulsive  motion  is 
the  natural  efficiency  of  matter,  and  univer- 
sally pervades  e^ery  conceivable  iitom;  vital 
motion  is  the  organic  efficiency  of  matter, 
and  heat  is  the  impression  only,  which  that 
power  makes  on  animal  sensatiou**' 

Laying  aside  the  author's  peculiar 
notions  respecthig  the  nature  of  heat,  it 
appears  that  he  conceives  gout  to  consist 
anerely  in  th^  excessive  accumulation  of 
it  in  the  diseased  part.  Dr.  Kinglake 
congratulates  himself  on  the  happy  man- 
ner in  which  this  hypothesis,  respecting 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  disease,  ap- 
plies  to  the  method  of  cure,  which  he 
remarks  is  **  unique  in  the  catalogue  of 
diseases." 

In  the  following  sentence  we  meet 
tvith  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Kinglake, 
respecting  the  manner  in  which  caloric 
is  generated  in  the  human  body. 

**  As  vital  motion,  in  healthy  as  well  as 
morbid  states,  is  ^nerated  by  the  atomical 
and  compound  eflictency  of  organic  matter^ 
its  excess,  defect,  aiKl'  diseased  agitation, 
must  depend  on  the  existing  motive  condi- 
tions of  the  animal  fabric.** 

We  do  not  perceive  that  the  author 
adduces  a  single  argument  in  favour  of 
his  hypothesis,  or  attempts  to  repel  any 


objections  that  might  be  urged  aeainst 
it.  He  is  indeed  so  fully  persuaded  of 
its  ttuth,  that  he  boldly  asserts,  that 
**  though  excessive  heat  should  not  be 
thermometilcally  discoverable  atthesut^ 
face,  yet  it  actually  prevails  as  the  ne« 
cessary  effect  of  commotion/' 

The  ^th  section  contains  an  account 
of  the  "  cure  of  gout."  The  orieinality 
which  our  author  has  displayed  in  his 
ideas  respecting  the  nature  and  cause  of 
this  disease,  prepared  us  for  some  new 
opinions  respecting  the  method  of  cure  ; 
and  we  have  found  his  opinion  no  less 
sagaciotrs  on  this  point,  than  on  the  other 
parts  of  his  subject.  The  gout  consist* 
mg  solely  of  a  morbid  acctimulation  of 
heat  in  the  affected  part,  the  only  thing 
necessary  for  its  cure  is,  he  conceives, 
the  removal  of  that  heat  by  external 
cold.  The  application  of  cold  water  is 
the  most  commodious  method  of  produc* 
ing  this  effect,  and  this  indeed  is  very 
nearly  the  whole  of  Dr.  Kinglake's  prac- 
tice. This  simple  plan  of  treatmenc  is 
unfolded  in  the  foUewing  eloquent  pa- 
ragraph. 

•'  Coid  water  1^  the  tmiversal  boon  of  as-* 
tnrc,  is  the  vehicle  of  atmospheric  tempera* 
ture,  in  which  the^  funciic il<  of  health  are 
carrit'd  on,  and  to  the  refrigerant  ofiiees  of 
which,  intemperate  licai  yields  its  hurtful 
influence.  The  fluid  dien' which  bears  this 
salutary  temperature,  is  the  simple  and  eflica* 
cious  remedy  here  proposed,  for  the  tmme« 
dJate  relief  aiid  speedy  cure  of  ^uty  in  com- 
mon witii  every  description  of  inflammation. 
It  should  be  applied  topically  to  the  aiiecUed 
parts,  either  by  means  of  wetted  cloths,  by 
ecntle  showering,  or  actual  inunersion.  A 
durable  degree  of  cold  must  be  simported  ^ 
the  refrigerant  force,  therefore,  ot  its  firtt 
application  must  be  uniformly  continued,  J)y 
frequently  renewing  the  coft  water,  whlca 
soon  becomes  heated  by. the  inflammaiory^' 
temperature  of  tlie  affected  parts.  This 
course  should  be  pursued  until  tlte  uainful 
scnsadon  of  burning  heat  shall  subsitle,  and 
with  it  the  coucDinitant  efflorescence  and 
tumebcuon.*" 

In  conformity  with  the  loading  idea 
of  the  identity  of  all  inflammatory  af- 
fections of  the  joints,  the  author  con- 
ceives that  they  must  be  combated  by 
the  same  remedy,  and  to  this  alone  he 
seems  to  trust  the  removal  of  every  kind 
and  degree  of  gouty  affection,  witi\ 
scarcely  any  limitation  of  etceptiom 

As  far  as  we  are  able  to  comprehend 
the  author's  more  recondite  speculationsf 
we  conceive  him  to  be  a  zealooa  disciple 
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■of  the  Brtmonian  doctrine  ;  this  Idea 
alFords  us  the  only  clue  to  the  explaaa- 
tion  of  the  following  remarks. 

'*  There  are  indeed  two  modes  of  reducing 
inflatnmatory  heat:  the  one  is  by  diffusion^ 
or  transference  through  substances  at  a  lower 
teittperature  ;  the  other  is  by  exliausting  the 
foe],  or  the  pabuhtni  which  evolves  il:  thus* 
cojTibustive  force  will  diminish,  as  the  final 
'destrufction  of  the  burning  body  approaches  ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  also,  tliat  it  will 
ccuse  aliopcther,  when  the  body  is  wholly 
burnt:  in  like  manner  organic  structure  may 
be  so  stimulated,  as  at  length  to  be  nearly 
exhausted  of  vital  power,  and  consef|uently 
be  reduced  to  languid  motion  ;  but  here  too, 
its  total  exhaustion  is  hazarded,  which  would 
be  tantamount  to  death  itself.** 

From  the  opinions  displayed  In  the 
.2d  section,  we  were  quite  prepcircd  to 
find  this  practice  extended  to  otlier  topi- 
cid  inflammations. 

'*  It  is  on  this  crooked  principle,  that 
scalds  and  burns  are  attempted,  to  be  rcmc^ 
died  by  exposure  to  fire,  and  the  application 
of  spirit  of  turpentine  j  that  sprains  arc  treat- 
.cd  with  stimulant  applications ;  that  recent 
iiicisious,  and  contusion!),  arc  washed  with 
»|>irituous  embrocations  ;  and  that  gan|;ren- 
'  ou:»  inflammation  is  subjected  to  the  excitant 
impression  of  efTcivcsciuv  and  feriiicatuUvc 
pouUicea." 

We  shall  pass  over  tine  pr^ges  in  which 
the  author  feelingly  laments  ovt-r  Uie 
prejudice  which  still  prevails  in  favour 

;of  cncrcascd  temperature  in  these  com- 
plaints. We  do  not  perceive  that  any 
additional  arguments  are  brought  for- 
wards ill  support  of  his  opinion,  or  that 
his  remarks    contaiti    any    thing  new, 

.  except  the  language  in  which  tliey  are 
conveyed. 

The  section  concludes  with  some  ge- 
neral observations  upon  the  method  uf 
removing  the  stomach  affections,  which, 
thoiigh  not  any  essential .  part  of  the 
disease,  sometimes  accidentally  accom*. 
pany  the  gouty  inflammation.  He  seems 
indeed,  nis  might  be  expected,  to  attach 
but  little  importance    to   their  opera- 

.  tion. 

The  subject  of  the  5th  section,  the 
"prevention  of  gout,*'  is  obviously  of 

^peculiar  importance.  For  though,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  the  author, 

;  this  disease  may  be  so  ^sily  cured,  still 
it  is  more  adviseable  altogether  to  pre- 

^vent  its  attacks.     Food  being  one  of  the 

'principal  stimuli  which  produce  the  ex* 


citement  of  the  system,  and  pfeditpose 
to  this  disease,  a  proper  attentton  to  the 
quantity  and  Quality  of  the  diet,  or  to 
use  the  more  elegant  expression  of  Dr. 
Kinglake,  "  dietetic  regulation,"  must 
afford  an  important  means  of  presenring 
the  state  of  the  health.  We  are  accord- 
ingly  informed,  that  "  the  errors  of  both 
excess  and  defect  are  correspondendj 
manifested  in  vital  action,  which  wiU  fa« 
shaped  and  characterized  by  tempera^ 
mental  susceptibility  for  nioH>td  impres- 
sion." It  is  stated  that  when  the  system 
is  weakened  by  "dietetic  excess,"  we 
learn  from  experience  that  the  ligaxxieiu. 
ous  and  tendinous  structure  is  peculiarly 
liable  to  become  the  seat  of  inflamma- 
tory action.  Restriction  in  diet,  becomes 
therefore  the  necessary  method  of  pir- 
venting  gout,  a  conclusion  to  which  we 
most  nilly  assent,  but  which  we  do  not 
find  receives  any  additional  conBrmar 
tion  from  the  speculations  of  Dr.  King- 
lake. 

As  cooperating  with  the  effects  of  ah- 
stemiousness,  exercise,  moderate  tern* 
perature,  the  prevention  of  indi^esticst 
and  washing  die  hands  and  feet  in  cold 
water,  are  recommended.  But  we  have 
dwelt  so  long  upon  the  former  part  of 
the  work»  tliat  we  feel  it  incumbent  upon 
us  to  hasten  to  tlie  conclusion  of  this 
arti-le. 

Tlie  6th  section,  entitled  •«  lecapitu- 
1  ttion,'*  consists  of  the  matter  of  the  for- 
ixi'^T  sections,  driwunp  in  the  form  of  a 
series  c;f  propositions.  The  5th,  6th, 
and  7tli  propositions  contain  a  summary 
of  the  leading  doctrines  respecting  the 
nature  of  gout. 

•«  b.  The  nature  of  c;out  }s  purely  iiiflaiD- 
inakory,  and  |>osse»scs  no  peculiar  or  specitHr 
lyropcrties  to  distiu<:iriitsh  it  from  coininoa 
intlau>mation,  but  wiiat  are  referable  to  the 
structure  or  organization  of  the  affected 
parts. 

*'  6.  The  seat  of  the  gout  is  cxclnsivdy  in 
the  ligamentous  and  tendinous  &bric ;  the 
"texture  of  which,  when  inflamed>  affords  all 
that  is  peculiar  or  charecteristie  of  goid- 
This  fabric  therefore  is  necessary  to  ibe  con- 
stitution of  what  is  called  gouty  inflasnm^ 
tion,  which  evinces  that  it  cannot  oceor  oa 
any  of  the  visceral  or  vital  oigansa  as  cbe»e 
possess  nothing  of  the  llgamealoos  or  tcodi* 
nous  structure. 

'*  The  several  ai)ellations  of  gDiit»  ifani- 
matlsm,  and  sprain,  are  only  nomin^  dif- 
ferent ;  they  in  fiict  describe  identkf  ti  a^ 
fecdon.  Any  external  variatol  wlttak  wy 
present  in  the  decree  and  promss  of  fbedit* 
order,  does  not  alter  the  tiiiidaiiiefttd  m*^ 
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tiess  of  the  (lUease,  which,  consisting  in  an 
inflamoiatory  irritation  of  the  ligamentous 
and  tendinous  structure,  will  exclusively  re- 
utala  such,  however  variously  and  caprici- 
ously denominated/* 

In  the  8th  it  is  expressly  stated,  that 
tbe  origin  of  gout  is  always  local,  as  it 
call  only  arise  in  the  ligaments  and  ten- 
dons ;  and  in  the  9th  it  is  maintained, 
that  it  must  necessarily  remain  confined 
to  this  particular  structure,  and  there- 
fore cannot  pass  into  the  brain,  stomach, 
or  bowels. 

To  the  body  of  the  work  is  subjoined 
an  appendix  of  nearly  200  pages,  con- 
taining the  detached  papers,  originally 
published  in  the  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal,  by  Dr.  Kinglake  and  his  cor- 
respondents- A  number  of  original 
cases  are  added,  many  of  them  from 
very  respectable  practitioners.  The  body 


of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  cautious 
application  of  cold  in  some  stages  of 
gouty  inflammation,  is  certainly  strik- 
mg,  and,  we  think,  deserving  of  atten- 
tion. But  we  are  strongly  of  opinion^ 
that  the  unquallEed  manner  in  which 
the  new  practice  is  recommended  in  the 
present  work,  would  prove  in  many  coa« 
stitiitions  highly  dangerous. 

Our  readers  must  no  doubt  have  been 
struck  with  the  singularity  of  Dr.  King- 
lake's  style.  It  reminds  us  of  some  of 
the  attempts,  which  were  formerly  made, 
to  biirlesc|ue  the  peculiarities  of  Dr. 
Johnson ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  and  the  circumsunces 
attending  the  publication,  we  should  be ' 
almost  tempted  to  regard  it  as  a  carica* 
ture  of  some  fashionable  author.  The 
language  is  indeed,  to  the  last  degree, 
turgid»  verbose,  and  affected. 


Akt.  IX.     An  Account  of  two  Cotes  of  Goot^  which  terminated  In  DcaLi,  in  contequenct 
rf  tbe  external  Use  of  Ice  and  Cold  Water.     By  A.  £dlin.     pp.  24-. 


.  «« THE  little  eznerience"  which  the 
author  has  had  iu  uie  application  of  cold 
to  gouty  inflammation,  a  practice  which 
has  <*  almost  petrified  him  with  horror,'' 
he  is  anxious  to  relate,  in  order  to  guard 
the  unwary  against  tbe  delusion  of  Du 
Kinglake's  '*  plausible  theory.**  It  con- 
sists in  fact  but  of  one  case ;  for  the  se- 
cond is  related  merely  from  the  recol- 
lection of  two  old  ladies,  one  of  whom 
attended  the  patient  s  funeral,  upwards 
of  30  years  ago.  The  case,  which  the 
author  saw,  is  that  of  a  respectable  sur- 
geon at  Oxbridge,  who,  by  means  of 
sponging  with  cold  water,  and  afterwards 
by  the  application  of  cloths  dipped  in 
iced  water,  immediately  relieved,  and 
in  less  than  three  hours  removed  tlic 
pain  from  his  inflamed  foot,  which  he 
considered  as  affected  with  the  gout.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  hours  he  was  seized 
with  palpitation,  vomiting,  and  a  sensa- 
tion of  great  coldness  in  the  stomach, 
intermitting  pulse,  and  cold  extremities. 
I^hese  symptoms  were  renooved  by  strong 
antispasmodics  internally,  and  by  the 
external  application  of  bladders  of  hot 
water.  Three  days  afterwards  the  same 
alarming  symptoms  returned,  and  were 
by  the  same  means  alleviated,  fiut  after 
anotlier  interval  of  four  days,  they  re- 
curred a  third  time,  s^nd  proved  fatal. 

We  agree  with  the  author,  that  this  was 
probably  a  case  of  what  has  been  called 
refelUdgo^^    But  the  nosological  term 


is  not  associated  so  strongly  in  our  minds 
with  a  certain  invariable  treatment,  as 
to  preclude  us  from  viewing  calmly  any 
judicious  deviation  that  may  be  propos- 
ed. And  before  we  conclude  that  par- 
ticular treatment  is  detrimental,  we  must 
be  satisfied  that  it  was  judiciously  em- 
ployed. The  author,  however,  has 
omitted  to  state  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  patient,  which  might  de- 
termine our  conchisions.  He  has  not 
told  us  the  age,  the  temperament,  tlie 
state  of  constitution  of  the  patient,  nor 
the  previous  number  of  attacks,  all 
which,  as  well  as  the  mere  existence  of 
the  local  inflammation,  should  be  consi- 
dered in  determining  the  danger  of  a 
metastasis  to.  the  stomach,  in  consequence 
of  a  removal  of  the  local  disease,  '['he 
authority  of  Dr.  Kinglake  is  not  sufii- 
cient,  we  apprehend,  to  counterbalance 
the  evidence  of  the  most  judicious  phy- 
sicians, by  whom  an  affection  of  the 
stomacli,  or  other  vital  organs,  conse- 
quent to  a  suppression  of  the  local  in- 
flammation, has  been  frequently  describ- 
ed, and  is  still  frequently  observed. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  deleterious 
effects  of  the  practice  which  he  recom- 
mends, cannot  be  asserted  from  a  single 
case,  nor  from  a  number  of  instances* 
unless  it  were  judiciously  employed, 
with  every  attention  to  collateral  cir- 
cumstances. 
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Art.  X.  A  Treatise  mi  Fe6rile  Dueaitent  ineludin][  intermitting f  remitting f  andtm&teti 
Peters  ;  eruptive  Fevers  ;  Inflaflmationt ;  Hamorrhagles  ;  and  the  Profima ;  « 
^hkh  nn  Attempt  tt  made  to  present ^  at  one  Fitw^  iJiatever,  in  the  present  StaU  tf 
Medicine.,  it  ir  requisite  for  the  Physitian  to  know  respevting  the  Symptoms^  Causesj  md 
Care  of  those  Diseases  j  with  Experimental  Essays^  on  eerlain  Febrile  Symptomst  on  the 
Natfire  of  Inflanma^on^  and  on  the  Manner  in  *ufhicb  dpium  and  Tohaeco  ad  on  tit 
Bving  Anmai  Body.  By  A.  Philips  Wil30H,  M.  D.  R  R.  S.  Ed.  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Fhysictans^  Edinhurghi  ^c.     Vol.  4.  8yo.  pp.- 740. 


THE  three  preceding  volumes  of  this 
vork  were  published  previous  to  tlic 
commencement  of  our  Review.  They 
Lave  obtained  a  considerable  an<t  well- 
merited  share  of  approbation  from  the 
public,  and  afford  a  judicious  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  some  of  the  more 
important  genera  of  the  Pyrexiae  of  Dr. 
CuUen,  arranged  according  to  bis  sys- 
tem. The  remaining  diseases  o£  that 
class»  with  the  exception  of  catarrh, 
which  the  author  deemed  it  unnecessary 
to  treat  of,  are  comprised  in  the  volume 
before  us ;  viz.  Cynanche  tracheali^,  tl^e 
inflammations  of  the  thoracic  and  abdo- 
minal viscera,  rheumatism,  gout,  the 
hoemorrhagies,  phthisis  pulmonalis,  and 
dysentery.  Dr.  Wilson  is  entitled  to 
considerable  credit,  for  the  assiduity  and 
judgment  with  which  he  has  compiled 
the  most  valuable  observations  of  the 
older  writers,  apd  discarded  their  ab- 
surdities ;  but  he  has  perhaps  too  seldom 
ventured  to  interpose  the  result  of  his 
own  experience,  where  they  have  left 
the  mat'ter  in  much  doubt,  or  even  as- 
serted contradictions.  His  information 
is  extensive,  and  his  opinions,  if  not 
bearing  the  stamp  of  originality,  are  the 
result  of  good  sense ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
this  volume  appears  to  us  to  contain  the 
best  systematic  treatise  on  the  diseases, 
which  it  includes,  that  is  extant.  We 
shall  state  a  few  of  the  obserirations 
which  occurred  to  us  in  perusing  it. 

In  the  first  chapter,  the  author  has_ 
made  a  division  of  croup  into  two  va-" 
rieties ;  that  which  we  sometimes  meet 
with  in  adults,  and  thnt  which  attacks 
children  from  the  time  they  are  weaned 
till  about  twelve  years  of  age ;  yet  he 
acknowledges  that  the  symptoms,  and 
the  remedies  required,  are  the  same  in 
both.  Were  we  thus  to  multiply  dis- 
eases, we  must  run  into  endless  confu- 
sion ;  and  lose  sight  of  the  only  advan- 
tages which  attend  a  nosological  division, 
the  precision  with  which  the  nature  of 
the  disease  may  be  •ascertained,  and  con- 
sequently the  peculiar  treatment  which  it 
requires.    It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 


diseases  are  the  same.  In  one  case 
which  fell  under  our  notice  of  a  gentle- 
man, aged  45,  who  die4  on  the  secood 
day  from  the  attack,  with  thesympconu 
pf  croup,  the  peculiar  syinptom,  or,  as 
it  has  been  supposed,  the  proximate 
cause  of  tlie  disease,  consisting  of  an 
exudation  of  evagulable  lymph  mto  the 
tracbea«  was  ascertained  by  dissection. 

It  is  not  easy  to  collect  from  the  au- 
thor's observations,  whether  be  considers 
the  acute  asthma  and  croup  as  diSmnt 
diseases,  with  Michaelis  and  Dr.  Millar, 
oi;  whether,  with  Dr.  Ru^,  he  would 
call  the  one  cynanche  trachealis  spasino- 
dica,  the  other  cyn.  trach/  humida.  We 
are  rather  disposed  to  think  with  Dr. 
CuUen,  that  they  •  are  one  and  the  saioe 
disease ;  in  some  instances- combioed 
more  or  less  with  pneumonic  symptoms, 
more  or  less  remittent,  &c.  In  the  very 
ample  detail  of  remedies,  he  has  said 
little  of  mercury.  He  merely  remaib 
that  Dr.  Rush  has  recomxneoded  it  as 
'  possessed  of  some  virtue,  independentlf 
of  its  purgative  quality;  and  adds,  *^  it 
is  probable  that  it  may  be  of  service  ta 
the  croup,  thoagh  not  in  the  degree 
in  which  Dr.  Rush  aUedges."  p.  4a 
We  notice  tins  on  account  of  the  stroi^ 
testimony,  which  has  been  added  by  Mr. 
Rumsey  to  that  of  Dr.  Rush,  in  favanr 
of  the  powerful  effects  of  this  remedy  in 
the  cure  of  croup.  (See  Med.  and  Chi- 
rurg.  Trans,  vol.  2.)  If  its  valuable 
qualities,  experienced  by  Mn  Rumsey 
in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  be  cor- 
roborated by  general  experience,  noatoi 
the  other  remedies  proposed  can  be  pet 
in  competition  widi  it* 

The  section  on  pnensnooia  h  vain- 
ble:  but  the  author  perbapr  leans  vijfa 
too  much  confidence  on  the  aatborityct 
some  names  wiuck,  in  our  igaonn£<» 
we  had  never  heard  befioiet  and  oihen 
to  which  we  'did  not  attadx  aaf  fpe^i 
respeet.  Qutfsin,  Wend^fidixoMorf  Ac. 
are  quoted  again  and  Maint'*fcr  fictt 
of  rare  occurrence  as8dMnan^«f  AndR- 
fiil  validity.-  Dr.  Wilibn-faMl  dttnm* 
strated  the  error  and  absorditr  of  ditid* 
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ing  pfleoTrtonla  into  the  two  specicf?, 
pjourisy  and  pcripnciimony,  which  Dr. 
Ciillen  was  induced  to  adopt,  r.ither  in 
compliance  with  general  prejudice,  than 
as  the  result  ot  his  own  conviction. 
Upon  comparing  the  dliFerent  accounts 
p'lvcn  by  the  voitcrs  who  assume  this 
division.  Dr.  Wilson  affirms,  that  the 
only  points  in  which  they  all  agree  arc, 
th:it  an  obtuse  and  pretty  general  pain, 
or  the  total  want  of  pain  with  a  great 
d-.'gree  of  dyspncea,  is  the  chief  charac- 
t(t:istic  of  peripneumony  ;  and  an  acute 
p  liii,  of  pleurisy.  Yet  even  this  limited 
c^sllnction  is  invalidated  by  dissection. 
The  parenchyma  has  been  found  inflam- 
rJ,  where  the  symptoms  had  been  those 
of  pleurisy,  and  vice  v^rsa.  The  author 
.il.s:i  maintains,  what  we  believe  is  equally 
indubitable,  riiat  the  inflammations  of 
the  diaphragm,  mediastinum,  pericar- 
dium, and  of  the  heart  itself,  are  not  to 
be  distinf;uished  from  inflammations  of 
I  fie  lunc^s  or  pleura.  Dissections,  related 
r  pon  the  authority  of  Morgagni,  Cullen, 
Cleghorn,  Sec.  prove  that  the  symptoms 
attributed  to  an  inflamed  state  of  these 
organs  respectively,  have  been  present 
where  the  organs  were  found  free  from 
disease  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  that  these 
organs  have  been*found  greatly  inflamed 
en  dissection,  when  the  peculiar  symptom 
supposed  to  indicate  inflammation  in 
tjicm  had  not  previously  appeared. 
The  symptoms  of  pneumonia  belong 
equally  to  them  all ;  and  the  same  re- 
medies are  required.  The  author  has 
added  an  ample  detail  of  the  varieties 
of  pneumonia,  including  not  only  the 
pneumonia  typhodes,  peripneumonia 
notha,  bastard  pleurisy  or  rheumatism 
of  the  muscles  of  respiration,  but  those 
varieties  also  which  arise  from  irritations 
in  the  abdominal  viscera.  With  respect 
to  some  of  the  latter  we  must  confess 
:>\irselves  somewhat  sceptical.  The 
pressure  of  a  schirrous  liver,  or  an  in- 
durated spleen  upon  the  diaphragm,  may 
possibly  in  some  instances  excite  inflam- 
mation in  the  lungs  ;  bnt  we  doubt 
much  v>hether  a  distant  irritation  in  the 
ntcsilnes,  independent  of  'mechanrcrtl 
pressure,  and  through  the  medium  of  a 
^apposed  nervous  sympathy,  can  be  said 
:o  have  produced  a  pulmonary  inflam- 
mation ;  nor  do  we  conceive  that  the 
discoverer  of  a  superabundance  of  bile, 
or  of  a  lumbricus,  in  the  elementary 
ranal  of  a  person  destroyed  by  pneu- 
monia, is  a  stifficien:  evidence  that  the 
'atah  disease  originated  from  the  irritation 


which  they  "had  occasioned.  The  fre- 
quent existence  of  these  irritating  mat- 
ters, however,  snggest  the  propriety,  as 
the  author  has  remarked,,  of  clearing  thie 
prim.ac  viae  in  all  coses  of  pnettmonr^, 
whether  symptomatic  or  -not.  In  thait 
unmanageable  part  of  the  disease,  called 
pneumonia  typhodes,  where  much  moA 
depend  npon  the  judgment  of  the  prac- 
titioner, the  ^utnor  has  particularised 
the  remedies  with  becoming  caution. 
Bleeding,  he  observes,  has  been  found 
in  general  to  accelerate'  the  fatal  termi- 
natton ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  treat- 
ment which  he  recommends,  ts  dictated 
with  a  view  to  the  typhoid,  rather  than 
•to  the  inflammatory  symptoms.  'I'hc 
safest  and  most  useful  remedy  in  putrid 
prieumonia,  is  wine.  The  bark,  in  the 
author's  opinion,  is  more  exceptiona- 
ble. 

The  chronic  hepatitis  is  introduced 
among  the  phlegmasir,  perhaps  with 
little  propriety.  The  symptoms  which 
are  said  to  characterise  this  obscure  dis- 
ease, have  nothing  in  common  with  those 
of  acute  inflammattons ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  occur  in  many  or  in  all 
those  chronic  derangements  of  the  struc- 
ture ot  the  liver,  which  we  are  seldom 
able  to  discriminate  during  the  life  of  the 
patients.  We  conceive,  therefore,  that 
this  class  of  symptoms  should  have  been 
excluded  ;  or,  it  the  author  was  unable 
to  point  out  the  diagnostic  marks,  by 
which  simple  chronic  inflammatioa 
might  be  distinguished  from  the  various 
schirrous  and  tubercular  diseases,  which 
are  discovered  by  dissection,  he  should 
have  included  the  consideration  of  these 
modifications  of  hepatic  disease;  which, 
however,  he  has  omitted  to  mention. 

On  the  subject  of  acute  rheumatism, 
we  are  accustomed  to  see  a  good  deal  of 
inconsistency  in  the  observations  of  writ- 
ers, and  no  very  satisfactory  account  of 
the  efficacy  of  rcmedies.  In  both  re- 
spects Dr.  Wilson  has  exposed  himself, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  to  the  same  cen- 
sure. We  are  often  told  that  rheuma- 
ti.'im  is  a  pure  phlegmasia,  yet  that  it 
neither  tends  to  suppuration  nor  to  gan- 
.  grene.  The  fever,  it  is  said,  is  a  simpfe  * 
synocha,  yet  it  does  not  like  synocha 
terminate  frequently  in  typhus;  The 
blood,  we  are  informed,  exhibits  a  bufiy 
coat  equally  strong  as  in  the  most  violent 
inflammatory  fevers,  therefore  profuse 

•  vemesection  is  to  be  prescribed;  yet  in 
the  gout,  where  according  to  •Sydenhani 

•  there  is   the  same,  appearance^  of  iJ* 
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bloody  venzsection  is  asserted  to  be  pre- 
iudicUl.    Dr.  Wilson  appears  to  have 
nad  some  transient  notion  of  tliese  incon- 
sistenctesy  and  his  own  statement  in  con- 
fequence  betrays  some  indecision.     He 
'  observes  with  respect  to  bleeding,  **  in 
acute  rheumatism  it  is  seldom  adviseable 
to  push  general  evacnations  till  the  local 
^mptoms  are  relieved :  in  this  disease 
tlie  danger  proceeds  not  so  much  from 
the  local  as  from  the  general  symptoms/* 
p.  2S9s     If  the  danger  alluded  to  be 
that  of  a  fatal  termination*  we  appre* 
hend  that  in  pure  rheumatism  no  such 
danger  exists.     If  it  be  the  danger  of  a 
long,  severe,  and  deplorable  disease,  not 
less  painful  than  the  original  complaint* 
mid  wearing  out  the  strength  of  the  pa- 
tent, we  apprehiend  it  will  proceed  from 
the  local  symptoms,  which  Dr.  Wilson 
seems  to  be  aware  that  bleeding  has  little 
power  to  relieve.     Nay  he  observes  that 
^  profuse  evacuations,  besides  sometimes 
inducing  other  diseases  of  debility,  fre- 
quently change  the  acute  into  an  obsti- 
nate chronic  rheumatism,  which   may 
continue  to  torment  the  patient  for  many 
years.''    Yet  he  adrfs,   '•  It  must  not 
iowever  be  supposed  from  what  is  here 
said,  that  these  means  are  rarely  to  be 
employed  in  acute  rheumatism  ;  the  ge- 
neral excitement  for  the  tirst  days  of  tlie 
complaint  is  often  such  as  warrants  even 
repealed   blood-letting.*'  p.  29a     And 
again,  "  It  is  not  to  be  overlooked  tliat, 
from  the  presence  of  the  local  affection, 
a  less  degree  of  excitement   warrants 
blood-lettmg  than  in  synocha."   p.  29i. 
This  again  is  immediately  followed  by  an 
observation,    that    Sydenham   acknow- 
ledged that  his  later  experience  taught 
him  a  more  sparing  use  of  the  lancet, 
than  he  had  formerly  employed ;   and 
that  Dr.  CuUen  himself  confessed  that 
this  treatment  is  attended  witli  many  in- 
conveniences.    And  after  all,  these  re- 
medips  cannot  be  said  to  have  cured  the 
disease,  since,  according  to  Dr.  Wilson, 
**  the  disease  is  usually  protracted  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time."     "The 
acure rheumatism,"  he  observes,  "may 
be  said  almost  always  to  terminate  in 
the  chronic,  as  the  pams  generally  remain 
for  a  considerable  time  after  the  fever.'' 
p.  282.   We  knowthatthis  is  true,  where 
this  Sangrado  treatipent  has  been  pur- 
sued ;  and  in  that  liberal  and  enlightened 
school  from  which  Dr.  Wilson,  as  well 
as  ourselves,  derived  the  elements  of  his 
knowledge,  and  in  which  this  practice 
is  still  pertinaciously  continuedy  wc  re<* 


member  to  have  seen  many  miserabt? 
victims,    whose    pains   and  emadatioa 
bore  sufficient  testiitionv  of  the  truth  of 
this  remark.     Yet  still  the  same  cltanges 
are  rung  upon  inflammation,  bufi",  and 
bleeding,  and  the  danger  of  opium  ;  and 
patients  continue  to  groan  and  Ihiger  in 
misery,  worn  down  by  a  long-protracted 
disease.    These    circumstances   are,  is 
our  opinion,  sufficient  to  have  warranted 
some  deviation  from  the  practice  recom- 
mended by  those,  who  consider  rheuma- 
tism as  a  pure  phlegmasia  :  and  the  ex- 
periment has  been  made  by  many  inlet 
iigent  practitioners  with  great  success. 
We  believe  too  that  those  who  have  dis- 
carded blood-letting,   and    those  more 
particularly  who  ha?e  freely  employed 
opium,  in  conjunction  with  diluents  and 
gentle  laxatives,  will  not  complain,  or 
rather  will  deny  the  assertion,  that  rheu- 
matism is  generally  a  tedious  and  long- 
protracted  disease,  or  that  it  comoiooly 
terminates  in  the  chronic  form,  the  pains 
remaining  long  after  the  abatement  of 
the  fever.   We  are  disposed  to  think  that 
even  neglect  in  the  commencement  of 
the  disease  is  less  detrimental  to  the  pa- 
tient, than  considerable  evacuations  of 
blood.     In  these  observations  we  speak 
from  experience,  which  has  been   con- 
firmed by  that  of  other  practitioners.    It 
is  not  enough  to  say,  that  the  excitement 
demands  evacuation,  that  opium  is  pre- 
judicial in  phlegmasia,  or  diat  the  evi- 
dence of  Sydenham,  &c.  is  against  its 
use.     The  genend  excitement  in  rheuma- 
tism is  never  fatal ;  the  local  symptoms 
do  not,  as  in  phlegmasise.  tend  to  pro- 
duce death ;  and  they  rern.iin  indepen- 
dent of  that  general  excilemeat,  which 
Dr.  Wilsf>n  informs  us  we  are  to  combat; 
and  lastly  the  evidence  of  other  practi- 
tioners of  distinguished  talents  is  in  favour 
of  opium  in  this  disease ;  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  mention  the  name  of  Heberden. 
Dr.  Wilson^s  observation  is  undoubtedly 
not  to  be  overlooked,  diat  its  operation 
must  be  at  the  same  time  directed  to  die 
skin  ;  and  for  this  purpose  copious  tepid 
drink  is  sufficient.     Its  tendency  to  pro- 
duce constipation  should  also  be  obviaied 
by  frequent  gentle  laxatives. 

We  have  enlarged  npon  tliis  tmc, 
from  a  conviction,  of  iK^at  indeed  t>r. 
Wilson's  account,  like  others  of  the^^wr 
description,  bears  internal  evideao^  not 
only  the  insufficiency,  bat  the  dindvaii- 
tages  of  this  evacuating  system  in  x^cs- 
matism;  and  because  we  have  {reqpNndy 
bad  the  satisfaction  to  ^timsAeefiBaicy 
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cf  the  treatm^t  which  we  have  dcscrib- 
ed.  This  must,  be  our  apology  for  the 
freedom  of  our  remarks. 

On  the  subject  of  gout,  Dn  Wilson 
has  given  us  a  long  and  very  excellent 
dissertation.  The  great  ar^ment  against 
the  exhibition  of  opium  in  this  disease, 
we  believe,  with  the  author,  is  •*  its  fa- 
vouring bv  the  debility  it  induces  in  the 
organs  of  digestion,  tlie  appearance  of 
atonic  gout.'^  A  tendency,  he  adds, 
which  Dr.  Cullen  seems  to  have  over- 
looked, when  he  pronounces  its  exhibition 
safest  in  die  aged  and  those  who  have 
been  long  subject  to  the  gout.  With 
respect  to  local  remedies,  we  shall  recom- 
mend a  passage  to  the  attention  of  Dr. 
Kinglake,  and  the  advocates  for  cold 
water.  **Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be 
observed,  it  will  require  a  very  long  er^ 
perience  to  establish  the  safety  oi  any 
remedy  of  this  kind,  for  even  the  most 
pernicious  have  been  repeatedly  employ- 
ed before  their  bad  effects  appeared." 
p.  S72, 

The  author  has  added  little  on  the 
subject  of  hscmorrhagies  to  what  is  to  be 
found  in  Cullen.  His  section  relative  to 
phthisis  pulmonalis  merits  the  general 
commendation  which  is  justly  due  to  the 
greater  part  of  this  volume.  We  were, 
however,  rather  surprised  to  find  Dr* 
Wilson,  in  the  present  state  of  our  know, 
ledge,  adducin^^  arguments  to  prove 
that  hectic  fever  is  never  distinctly  form- 
ed without  the  presence  of  pus  in  some 
j^art  of  the  body.  We  greatly  approve 
of  his  cautions  against  the  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  blood-letting  in  this  disease. 
•<  It  has  been  the  practice  of  many  to 
let  blood  in  this  complaint  on  very  slight 
occasions.  Some  have  not  scrupled  to 
recommend  it  two,  or  three,  or  more 
times  in  a  week,  and  to  persevere  in  its 
use  while  there  are  any  remains  of  the 
huffy  coat  in  the  blood  ;  anotlier  instance 
in  which  an  attention  to  this  appearance. 


without  considering  the  other  circum* 
stances  of  the  case,  has  led  to  erroneout 
practice.  The  danger  of  recommending 
the  most  debilitatmg  of  all  remedies, 
where  debilityis  the  most  urgent  symptom* 
is  too  apparent  to  require  any  comment*" 
p.  529.  We  have  too  much  reason  in- 
deed to  fear,  that  many  cases  of  reme- 
diable pulmonic  complaints  have  been 
converted  into  phthisis,  by  the  practice 
just  alluded  to. 

The  appendix  contains  an  account  of 
some  experiments  made  with  a  view  to 
determine  the  manner  in  which  opium 
and  tobacco  act  on  the  living  body,  and 
some  observations  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
sympathy  of  the  nerves*  ITie  former 
are  conducted  with  considerable  cruelty^ 
and  afford  us  little  knowledge.  In  rea« 
soning  on  the  latter  subject,  th^  autlior 
concludes,  ^^  that  the  immediate  cause 
of  sensations  exists  in  the  sensorium 
commune  ;  and  that  they  are  rcfen*ed 
to  the  parts,  on  which  the  impressions 
causing  them  are  made,  by  experience 
alone.'  He  consequently  infers,  that 
the  phenomena  which  are  attributed  to 
a -sympathy  of  the. nerves,  proceed  from 
certain  changes  in  the  sensorium  com* 
mune,  and  the  sensations  are  thence  re- 
ferred each  to  its  conespo^ding  part  of 
the  body.  If  there  be  any  difference 
between  this  notion,  and  the  opinion 
commonly  adopted  by  physiologists,  we 
apprehend  it  is  chiefly  verbal.  These 
essays,  we  are  informed,  were  published 
severed  years  ago. 

We  have  seldom  had  occasion  to  pe- 
ruse a  volume  so  replete  with  typogra- 
phical errors  j  many  of  them  betraying 
not  only  great  carelessness,,  hut  great 
Ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  person  em- 
ployed to  superintend,  we  cannot  say  to 
correct,  the  press.  The  author's  long 
list  of  errata  might  be  easily  quadru- 
pled. 


Art.  XL  Outlinet  o/'  a  Plan^  calculattd  to  puf  a  Stop  to  the  Progress  of  the  Malignant 
Ccntagiotif  which  rages  on  the  Shores  of  the  Mediterranran^  if^  notwithstanding  every 
Precaution  to  the  coturarj^  it  should  unforiunately  make  its  way  into  this  Country.  By 
Richard  Pearson,  M,  Z).    pp.  27. 


DR.  Pearson  recommends,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  performance  of  quaran- 
tine be  strictly  enforced;  and  if  we 
were  assured  that  the  regulations  in  this 
respect  would  in  no  instance  be  infring- 
ed, they  would  afford,  he  believes,  a 
;in fTicient  security.  But  as  this  is  hardly 
iK>  be  cx|^ected,  he  fh^thie^r  recommends 


that  committees  of  health  be  established 
in  all  the  principal  sea-ports  of  the  king- 
dom, which,  by  their  vigilance,  might 
be  able  to  extinguish  the  first  spark  of 
contagion,  ere  it  burst  forth  into  a  de- 
structive flame.  He  proposes  also  that 
there  should  be  a  central  committee,  or 
general  board  of  health,  ui^the  metro* 
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poli$»  maintaining  a  constant  commu* 
fiication  with  the  provincial  cooimitteet. 
These  committees  should  hire  reccivin;^:- 
houses  for  the  sick  and  suspected,  in 
which  the  same  measures  of  ventilation, 
furatgation,  &c.  should  be  adopted^  at 
in  the  fever-wards  at  Manchester,  &c. 
•*  With  regard  to  the  arrangenxnits  here 
|>roposedy  k  is  readily  acknowledged, 
(the  author  observes)  that  in  principle 
they  have  been  long  known  and  ap- 
proved; and  that  if  there  be  any  thing 
novel  in  them,  it  is  only  in  their  applica- 
tion and  extent*''  p*  10.  Government, 
we  believe,  has  been  for  some  time  past 
concerting  measures  for  the  establish* 
ment  of  committees  of  health  on  a  plaa 
similar  to  the  one  here  recommended. 


It  may  be  remarked,  that  perhaps  an  m* 

necessary  stress  is  laid  upon  the  deerce 
of  separation  requisite  fur  the  receivmg- 
houses,  wliich  might  prevent  the  adop- 
tion of  this  pUin  where  an  insoiated 
building  could  not  conveniently  be  pri.'w 
cured.  From  the  experiment  of  fever 
wards,  we  have  learnt  that  coniagioa  it 
not  communicated  throuvb  the  air,  beyond 
the^i&tance  of  a  few  feet  from  the  body 
of  the  sick  i  and  that  it  has  not  only 
never  spread  to  adjoining  houses  id  the 
same  street,  as  at  Manchester,  and  ia 
Gray's  Inn  Lane,  London,  but  ha$  been 
easily  conBned  to  individual  wards  in 
the  same  hospital,  and  to  individual 
rooms  in  the  same  house,  as  in  several 
schools  and  workhouses. 


A&T.  XII.  Ohservaiiofu  on  the  Du&ase  called  the  Plague^  $ie  Dysentery f  tkf  Ofhthtimy 
of  Eeyptf  and  on  the  Means  of  Prevention*  With  sonie  Remarkt  iM  tte  T^Uu^  Fe%':r 
of  Cadisi,  and  tbe  Deieription  and  Plan  of  an  Hospital  for  t.*ie  Recettion  of  Patiente 
qffixtfd  Koitb  Epidemic  and  Coniagiout  Diseases^  By  P.  Assaliki,  m.  D,  one  ef  the 
Chief  Surgeons  of  the  Consular  Guards^  t^c>  ^c.  Translated  from  the  French,  hj 
Adam  Neale,  of  tfie  Univirsity  of  Edinb^ir^b^  Member  of  the  iio//al  ddiege  of 
Surgeons  of  that  City,  and  late  Surgeon  of  the  Shropshire  Regiment  nf  Miiitia*  12mo. 
pp.  218. 


HOWEVER  we  may  deprecate  the 
principles  which  induced  the  French  to 
undertake  their  expedition  against  Fgypt, 
we.  must  dfT justice  to  the  ahiliiy  which 
has  been  displayed  by  them  in  investi- 

fating  the  nature  of  the  formidable 
iseases  which  infest  that  country.  M. 
Assalini  lias  been  one  of  the  foremost 
in  this  arduous  career,  and  we  have  in 
the  .present  publication  the  result  of  the 
observations  which  he  made  duiing  his 

.residence  in  Egypt  and  Syria. 

Tlie  work  commences  with  some  re- 

'  marks  upon  the  disease  which  has  receiv- 
ed the  denomination  of  plague,  "the  chief 
symptoms  of  which  are  fever,  buboes, 
partialgangrenes,  or  carbuncles,  prostra- 
tion of  strength,  headach  and  delirium, 
and  which  generally  carries  oiF  the  pa- 
tient on  the  3d  or  5th  day.*'     This  dis- 

.  ease  appears  every  year,  about  the  month 
of  September,  along  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Archipelago,  from 
Alexandria  to  Constantinople ;  it  rages 
with  more  or  less  violence  during  the 
winter  and  spring  months,  and  uniformly 
ceases  in  June.  Both  by  the  natives  and 
tlie  different  Europeans,  whose  commer- 
cial concerns  have  induced  them  "to  settle 
in  that  country,  it  has  always  been  con- 
sidered as  highly  contagious,  and  almost 
the  only  methods  employed  to  counter- 
act its  progress,  uiq  such  as  depend  upon 


avoiding  all  intercourse  with  the  infect- 
ed, and  in  using  tlie  most  assiduous  pre- 
cautions against  touching  those  substan- 
ces which  can  be  suspected  of  harbour- 
ing tJie  seeds  of  the  contagion.  This 
circumstance,  which  has  hitherto  been 
considered  as  one  of  tlie  most  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  the  disease, 
has  been  called  in  question  by  the  French 
physicians,  for  reasons,  which  if  not  con^ 
vincing,  are  at  least  plausible.  M.  Assa- 
lini discusses  this  point  at  some  length 
in  the  commencement  of  his  work. 

"  I  have  seen  a  great  number  of  persons 
(says  our  author)  who  have  been  aiucked  by 
the  epidemic,  after  having  had  communicntion 
with  others,  who  were  already  sick  j  and  I 
would  have  adopted  the  concUiston,  that 
it  was  to  the  contagion  they  ought  to  atui- 
bute  their  disease,  if  I  had  not  also  seen  a 
much  greater  number  who  continued  to  enJOT 
gpod  health,  iu  spite  of  the  paost  decked 
communication.  1  have  even  seen  seveial 
individuals  contract  the  disca^.  and  die, 
although  thev  had  been  living  shui  up;,  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  of  tbe  Enoks.  I 
should  have  thought  it  ligbt  to  .epndude, 
that  tbe  disease  of  which  we  ate  now  jpeak- 
ing  was  contagious,  had  I  seen  the  ^WP" 
tians  and  Syrians  f;dl  under  iM  injhienct « 
we)  I  as  our  soldiers,  AvilU  whnsatiNylBricoe- 
stani  iniercour^.  As  SQonittfidy  f«eAf«ir 
men  was  attacked,  two  TofjuiMarQVnni 
h  i  m  to  the  hospital.    There  is  no  dooU  that 
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several  of  them  shared  the  cloflchs  of  infect* 
cci  persons,  without  contracting  the  disease. 
If  it  iiiid  been  contagious,  ns  is  pretended,  it 
vv-ould  not  have  been  possible  to  have  arrest- 
ed its  progress  in  Lower  H^ypt,  ngr  to  have 
hindered  its  spreading  to  Cairo.** 


'  With  respect  to  the  question  of  ths 
contagious  nature  of  the  pla?ue,  a 
question  in  every  respect  of  the  highest 
iniportance»  we  may  remarlc^  that  the 
facts  and  arguments  brought  forward  b/ 
Assalintt  however  curious  and  interest- 


The  following  fact  is  a  striking  Q-    jng.  are  not  decUive,  aad  scarcely  noveL 
lustration  of  our  author's  opinion.  ^^"^  '"^'"•'^^  Pf"'*  *at_  an  individual. 


;  opuuon. 

*•  After  the  death  of  several  niedicd  offi- 
cers at  Jaffa,  Gfeneral  Gr^zieu,  coromandiqg 
this  province,  recommended  to  the  commis- 
sary of  war^  a  native,  who  hud  tlie  reputation 
of  being  an  excellent  physician  ibr  the  pla- 
|iiie  :  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  prescril)C 
under  the  inspection  of  a  French  surpjeon. 
This  man  opened  the  buboes  indiscriminately, 
his  knowledge  in  medicine  not  bein^:  exten- 
sive.    For  several  vears  he  had  attended  such 
inhabitants  of  Jaifa  as  were  attacked  by  the 
plague,  and  be  used  no  precaution  whatever 
to  prt'serve  himself  from  this  complaint,  nor 
tr)  avoid  contact.     I  have  seen  him  get  up 
with  his  bare  feet  on  the  bed  of  General 
Grezieu,  covered  with  sweat,  and  take  him 
by  the  arms  to  chanj^c  his  posture,  although 
he  was   then  attacked  with  a  carbuncle,  of 
which  he  died  an  hour  ofterwards.     When 
he  had  opened  the  buboes  with  his  bistoury, 
he  took  a  bit  of  liot,  or  a  little  charpee,  to 
wipe  it,  after  which  he  placed  it  between  his 
forehead  and  his   turban :    he  went  in  this 
way  from  one  patient  to  another,  not  only 
In  the  hospital,  but  even  throuchout  the  city, 
and  did  not  put  it  back  iuto  nis  casc^  until 
his  visits  were  over." 

The  courage,  or  temerity,  of  Des- 
genettcs,  who  inoculated  himself  with 
matter  taken  from  a  pestilential  buboe, 
vrithout  producing  any  injurious  effect, 
has  already  been  made  known  through 
the  medium  of  his  own  interesting  pub- 
lication. The  author,  however,  makes 
a  conce<sion  which  may  be  thought 
almost  inconsistent  with  his  former  opi- 
nion, when  he  admits  that 

**  One  may  contract,  in  my  opinion,  this 
disease*  wht:n  the  causes  wh'icii  produce  it 
shjjl  bv  decrees  have  impaired  tlie  hcaltlj, 
and  preilisposed  the  body  to  toke  on  diseased 
action:  I  will  then  admit,  that  if  a  j>erson 
be  exposed  to  breAihe  the  infected  air  in  the 
chamber  of  a  patient,  or  should  he  stliy  too 
long  in  the  same' atmosphere,  he  will  run  a 
ereat  risk  bfeontracthig  the  prevallit^  malady. 
1  have  been  careful  tiever  to  stay  looger  by 
the  sick  than  the  time  requisite  to  perfon^ 
the  necessary  operations;  after  which  I  al- 
ways, went  out  to  respire  a  better  air.  In 
this  way  I  have  been  preserved  from  a  dis- 
ease wfiich,  in  forty  clavs,  carried  off  one 
'third  of  the  garrison  of  JjifTa,  ihcludtng  the 
eommandsmt  of  the  province,  the  governor 
'of  the  place,  aud  mac  medical  officers." 


apparently  liable  to  receive  the  disease* 
is  not  always  infected,  even  when  placed 
in  circumstances  seemingly  the  most  fa- 
vorable for  its  reception,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  persons  are  frequently  seized 
:ivith  the  complaint  in  its  most  fatal 
form,  where  no  obvious  source  of  coo* 
tagion  could  be  discovered.  This  general 
statement  of  the  case  is,  we  apprehend, 
not  materially  different  from  the  ac- 
knowledged fact  respecting  the  common 
typhiis  of  this  coimtry,  of  the  contagi- 
ous nature  of  wliich,  no  doubt  has  been 
entertained.  The  controversy  will  there- 
fore be  resolved  into  a  question  of  fact, 
which  can  only  be  decided  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  observations,  made  under  the 
most  favorable  circumsunces.  The  be- 
lief of  the  contagious  nature  of  the  pla- 
gue is  built  upon  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  all  mankind,  and  we  ought  iit 
least  to  hesitate,  before  we  permit  our 
judgment,  on  a  point  of  great  practical 
importance,  to  be  influenced  by.  the  re- 
port of  individuals,  however  able  and 
candid. 

But  if  we  admit,  as  Assalini  him- 
self appears  to  do,  that  the  breath  of 
a  person  infected  is  capable  of  com- 
municating tlie  disease,  we  are  conced- 
ing a  very  important  point  in  favor  of 
its  contagious  nature.  It  is  by  the  ef- 
fluvium trom  a  diseased  body,  commui 
nicating  to  the  air  tlie  power  of  produc- 
ing a  similar  disease,  when  received  into 
the  lungs,  tliat  contagious  febrile  dis« 
eases  are,  in  most  cases,  supposed  to  be 
propagated.  The  grand  difference  be- 
tween the  two  opinions  will  be,  that  in 
one  case  it  is  imagined  that  the  infec- 
tious effluvium,  emitted  from  the  body 
of  the  sick,  can  attach  itself  to  various 
substances,  which  will  themselves  have 
the  power  of  infecting  other  Hving  bo- 
dies ;  whereas  M.  Assalini  conceives  that 
the  disease  can  only  be  communicated 
immediately,  from  one  human  being  to 
atiother.  The  opinion  of  Assalini  also 
:  differs  very  materiaUy  from  that  gener- 
ally adopted,  with  respect  to  the  origin 
of  ^  disease ;  it  is  commonly  supposed 
to  be  produced  only  from  previous  con- 
Ugio&y  either  existing  in  a^living  body 
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or  attaclicd  to' some  inanimate  substance, 
whereas  lie  imagines,  that  it  may  be  ge- 
nerated in  the  body  by  various  exciting 
causes,  and  when  once  produced  may  be 
communicated  by  the  breath  of  the  in* 
iiected  person. 

The  author  next  gives  an  account  of 
the  symptoms  accorapanyiog  tbis  dis- 
.  case, 

"  An  universal  debility,  accompanied  by 
a  great  wcif^ht  in  the  head,  is  a  constant  pre* 
cursory  svmptom.    The  countenance  Iws  a 
pariirularly  Mupid  look,  diflicult  to  he  dcs- 
cri  bed .     1  f  the  patient  be  t>f  a  sanguine  tem- 
iwrainent,  and  -of  a  fine  skin,  his  appearance 
becomes  bloated,  and  hk  eoloinr  o\  a  reddish 
purple  ;    the  tninute  ve'ssels  of  tiic  tunica 
conjunctiva  beconie  turgid  with  blood,  as  at 
the  commencement  of  a  slight  ophthalmv  : 
the  patient  in   thisi  state  docs  not  leave  his 
tisual  occupations,  but  endeavours  to  keep  on 
his  trerohhng  leg»,  ahhoush  obliged  often  to 
have  recourse  to  some  object  for  support : 
he  yavy-ns  frequently,  niba  his  face,  and  at 
last  ret i neb  to  lay  himself  in  some  solitary 
i)lace,  wheve  he  covers  his  head,  and  give* 
himself  up  to  J»lccp.  Ji  in  this  state  he  be  left 
without  asststanrc,  his  pulse  becomes  more 
quick  and  frct^ueut,  the  heat  of  his  skin  more 
tiilcnsc,  and  the  universal  doblKty  qrcater.  If 
2"*^"^g»^fJ»  he   stammers  out  a  reply;  his 
ideas  become  confused,  and  on  the  third  oar 
fifth  day  he  dies  delirious.      Amongst  the 
svinptoiiis  which  were  ob?erved  m  precede 
3 his  disease,  there  was  a  general  affection  of 
<hc  nervous  system,  loss  of  appetite,  sHglH 
iiKrlinalions   to  v^mit ;    the   tongue   rarely 
showed  any  marks  of  derangement  in  the 
stomach  ;  the  stools  became  altered  and  li- 
<iuid  ;  the  urine  resembled  distilled  water  \ 
<'nc  glands  of  the  groins  and  arm -jilts,  rarely 
tlm^e  of  ihe  ned?,  became  painful  and  swell- 
ed!, and  gave  rise  to  buboes,     in  general,  the 
"•whole  Kiriphatic  system  apjjcared  affected. 
Often   AittaU  black  spots  showed  themselves 
An\  tkcfikrn,  which  became  |)crfcct  gangrenes. 
T^KJ  dead  bodies  did  not  m  general  present 
any  exienial    chaage  worthy   of  renuirk  ; 
somciimes  there  were  found  eochimoseSy  or 
livid  spots,  on  the  parts  of  generation,  and 
on  those  parts  on  which  the  body  rested. 
Nothing  very  extraordinary  showeait&clfiQ 
ihe  internal  parts  ;    the  h'mphadc  glands 
alone  were  particularly  affected." 

Wc  are  informed  that  seventy-three  of 
those  attacked,  died  in  the  early  stage 
4:f  the  disease*  the  majority  with  buboes. 
The  symptoms  were  considerably  mo- 
dified by  temperament,  age,  sex*  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  mental 
affections.  Persons  of  the  sanguine  tem- 
pNerament,  and  of  an  irritabk  constitu- 
tion, were  the  greatest  suffei^rs.  A 
&tate  of  great  indifference  an4  iivsensihi- 


lity,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
general  symptoms  at  the  commencement 
of  the  disease,  and  often  afforded  sus- 
picions of  infection  to  the  friends  of  the 
patient,  when  he  was  himself  unaware 
of  his  danger. 

M.  Assfiuini  next  institutes  an  inqiury 
into  the  causes  which  produced  the  dis- 
ease. It  showed  itself  in  the  cities  of 
Egypt  in  the  aiitsmn  of  1799*  and  in 
the  March  following  it  first  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  army  under  dte  wJIXs  of 
Jaffa.  The  author  observes  that  if  we 
suppose  it  to  have  originated  from  con- 
tagion, the  infection  must  either  have 
been  carried  by  the  army  from  Damietta 
to  Jaffa,  or  that  the  Turks,  who  were 
taken  prisoners  in  this  fortress,  must  have 
communicated  it  to  tfie  army.  With 
respect  to  the  Turkish  prisoners,  there  is 
no  evidence  for  supposing  that  thejr  were 
infected^  with  ihe  disease,  and  there  are 
several  strong  reasons  for  rejecting  the 
supposition  tnat  the  plague  was  (parried 
by  the  soldiers  from  Daroieaa.  Under 
these  circumstances  tJie  author  concludes 
that  the  disease  ought  not  to  be  attri- 
buted to  contaffion,  but  that  it  was  prob. 
duced  by  the  fatigues  which  were  eipa> 
rienced  by  the  soldiers  in  crossing  the 
deserts  between  Egypt  and  Syria.  The 
army  underwent  extreme  hardships  dur- 
ing the  space  of  twenty-oae  days,  in 
which  they  were  passing  these  sandy 
wastes,  without  water,  and  almost  wiih- 
out  food.  They  arrived  in  Syria  in  the 
end  of  February.  They  found  the  coun- 
try drenched  with  moisture  \  they  were 
exposed  to  frequent  and  heavy  rains, 
and  were  often  obliged  to  ford  deep  rir 
vulets.  When  they  arrived  at  Jaffa,  a 
part  of  the  army  was  encamped  on  the 
edge  of  a  marshy  lake,  and  in  this  parx 
the  disease  first  made  its  appearance. 
To  this  combination  of  ctrcumstarce^ 
Assalini  attributes  the  origin  of  the  dis- 
order, which  afterwards  raged  aaongy. 
them  with  so  much  violence. 

We  are  willing  to  admit  all  the  facts 
stated  by  the  auuipr,  and  to  allow  that 
the  circumsunces  attendant  apoo  their 
march  from  Egypt  to  Jafia»  were  soch 
as  to  debiKtate  the  body,  and  to  reiidcr 
it  peculiarly  liable  to  the  impressiOQS  ef 
'  disease.  The  situation  of  Ja&^Maiv 
also  to  have  been  unhealthy*  aMJlis 
*  farther  admitted,  that  there  was  no  as* 
signable  source  of  infection^  to  yMA 
the  origin  of  the  disease  coitldbe  xdeoftAm 
But  before  we  implicidy  adopt  the  coiv 
elusion  of  our  ;9iuch<nj^i»  necessvj  t* 
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(>car  in  mmd,  ho^  nvanj  mstaijces  occui* 
In  this  country,  ojF  diseases  decided  if 
contagious,  where  we  are  Urtuble  to  point 
»ut  \ke  source  of  i^fectiopy  while  on  the 
Dther  hfin4»  bow  many  persons  are  ei^ 
posed  to  severe  •bodily  faii^e«  to  ^let^ 
nations  of  heat  ^nd  cold,  and  u>  ^eiici- 
mcy  of  iuHrifDe9C»  without  any  disease 
Ijj;^  th/e  p^gue  j^ing  produced. 

The  indications  of  txue  pointfii  out 
ve — 

"  ] .  'to  diminish  the  superabuntlaint  <^(ian^ 
L)  ty  of  fluids,  when  such  a  slate  Ibuated. 

'•*  2.  To  lunpty  the  primsi  rim,  when  they 
wei«  loaded . 

<'  3.  To  exc^^e  perspiiatton  and  9we»tin^i*' 

In  Tobyst  constitutions  and  inflamma- 
:ory  haTjits,  bleeding  was  cniployed  with 
idvantage  5  and  where  th6  stomach  and 
Sowels  were  oppressed,  vomits  and  pur- 
gatives were  employed  ;  but  it  do^s  not 
appear  that  th^se  igvacuations  were  car- 
ried to  jiny  great  extent.  After  their 
operation  sm^W  doses  oflaridanum  were 
administered.  A  decofction  of  equal 
parts  of  Peruvian  bark  ^nd  coffee  were 
employed  with  grqat  success^  The  ef- 
fect of  oil^  frictions  naturally  comes 
under  consideration,  and  M.  Assalini 
seems  confident  that  decided  benefit  is 
deiiyed  from  their  use. 

'<  As  soon  as  &  padent,  attacked  with  the 
^higue^  is  received  into  the  hospitul  at  ?5myr- 
iia,  he  is  taken  into  a  close  chamber,  where 
they  light,  a  lar^^e  pai)  of  coals,  in  which  they 
:!i  row  sugar  and  juuipcr  berries,  or  other  per- 
funiea  ;  they  ihcd  strip  off  all  his  cloaths, 
ind  rub  his  xVholcboily  with  wa,rm  oil,  until 
profuse  sweats  break  out.  The  patient  is 
then  put  into  bed,  and  whenever  the  sweat- 
ing ceases,  they  repeat  the  frictions  in  the 
iainc  manner,  and  so  on  successively  during 
^veral  days,  until  the  disease  has.  spent  its 
violence  in  consequence  of  the  sweating. 
Dne  pint  of  oil  ia  suffjoient  for  each  friction, 
takiug  care  not  to  commence  the  second  be- 
fore tne  sweeting  occasioned  by  the  first  hits 
ceased.  Those  wlio  rub  the  patient  tak^  no 
3thcr  precaution  than  that  of  avoiding  his 
breath  >  and  in  this  way  none  of^  them  nave 
c\  er  caught  the  disease. 

"  In  the  space  of  five  veajs,  two  hundi^ 
tind  fifty  persons,  infected^  with  plague,  have 
been  received  into  the  hospital  at  Smyrna, 
md  t  am  assuretl  that  all  those  who  were 
ill  us  treated  >  have  recovered,  and  that  the 
nuinWr  of  persons  preserved  from  the  plague 
by  frictions  qf  oil  is  immense/* 

It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  modns 
operandi  of  this  remedy  ;  we  apprehend 
our  readers  will  not  feel  disposed  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  hypptlicsis  of  the  author. 
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.*'  Ip  my  opinion,  the  tepid  oil  softens  and 
relaxes  the  skin,  opens  and  sets  free  all  the 
pores  or  extremities  of  the  exhaling  Iressels, 
whilst  it  produces  aaiie  a  conttarv  effect  on. 
the  terminations  of  the  lymphatic  aosorbents* 
w^iich  it  closes  up  and  obstruct^/' 

Upon  t^9  whole,  it  appears  that  the 
grskod  object  if  to  produce  a  copiou$ 
perspitationj  for  which  purpose  the  most 
efficacious  medicine^  were  the  different 
preparations  of  opium  and  antimony. 

Th.e  manatgen^ent  pf  ihe  buboes  forms 
an  important  part  of  tlie  treatment  of 
the  plague.  It  was  generally  admitted 
when  matter  was  formed  in  them  that  it 
should  be  discharged^  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  gdvanta^^e  was  derived 
from  endeavouring  to  hasten  the  sup-* 
Duration,  or  from  opening  them  before 
^bev  had  arrived  at  that  state.  After 
trying  various  methods,  Assalini  at  last 
.recommended — 

<<  The  repeated  use  of  frictions  of  tepid 
4Aupe-oU  upon  the  diseased  glands,  to  sodeo 
the  skin,  and  facilitate  suppuration  j  and 
whenever  there  were  certain  symptoms  of  a 
collection  of  giatt^er  in  the  huboe,  I  opened 
it  with  a  bistoury,  wd  healed  tjie  sore." 

The  means  to  be  Used  for  preventing  $, 
disease  of  such  fatality,  are  at  least  as  im- 
portant as  the  method  of  curing  it  when 
it  has  tak^  place.  Even  supposing  it 
to  depend  upon  contagion,  it  is  well 
known  that  t^ere  are  various  circum- 
stances which  render  the  body  peculiarljr 
liable  to  beactedupon  by  infection,  which 
it  is  highly  important  to  avoid.  The 
hypothesis  of  Assalini,  however,  consi- 
ders these  circumstances  not  only  as  the 
predisposing  hut  as  the  exciting  caused 
of  the  disease,  and  of  eourse  still  more 
to  be  dreaded.  The  principal  of  these 
are  a  moist  atmosphere,  e^^hs^lationji  from 
marshes,  bad  and  insu&dent  food>  e;c- 
ccssive  fatigue,  and  the  depressing  p;u* 
sions  of  the  mind.  It  seems  particulady 
essential  to  prevent  the  access  of  the 
night  air,  which  in  these  climates  is  fre« 
quently  cold  and  piercing,  after  the  most 
excessive  heats  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
It  appears  from  tfie  accounts  of  our 
authoi*  that  very  considerable  advantage 
was  received  in  tlie  times  of  the  »9^fi^ 
sickness  by  removing  the  aoldiers  fron 
one  station  to  another  ;  a  fact  which  one 
should  naturally  ascribe  to  the  removal 
from  infected  air,  hut  he  appears  inclin- 
ed  to  attribute  to  the  beneficial  effects  of 
exercise,  and  to  the  occupation  which  it 
'  afforded  to  the  minds  of  the  sick. 
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^^'c  find  detailed,  at  some  length,  the 
precautions  which  the  Franks  residing 
in  Egypt  employ,  to  prevent  themselves 
from  receiving  the  contagion  of  the 
plague,  during  the  periods  of  its  pro- 
gress, lliey  are  rigorous  in  the  extreme, 
so  far  as  respects  secluding  themselves 
from  all  personal  comqiunication  with 
the  natives,  and  avoiding  .the  eon  tact 
of  substances  which  have  been  handled 
by  them  until  they  have  undergone 
what  they  conceive  to  be  a  s  ifiicient  pu- 
rification. Regulations  equally  strict 
are  adopted  in  the  lazarettos,  which  are 
founded  at  the  different  sea-ports  of  the 
Mediterranean  j  but  there  is  every  rea- 
son  to  suppose  that  the  inconveniences 
which  must  result  from  the  exact  obser- 
vance of  these  rules,  frequently  induces 
a  violation  of  them<  Whatever  may  be 
our  opinion  respecting  'the  contagious 
0  nature  of  die  plague,  the  remarks  with 
which  M.  Assalim  concludes  this  jiartof 
his  subject  must  be  admitted  to  be  judi- 
cious and  humane* 

*'  On  an  unprejudiced  examination  of  the 
works  of  writers  on  the  plague,  we  iin4 
nothing-  but  frij^htful  recitals  of  what  hap- 
pened in  the  epidemics  which  they  have  de- 
scribed. They  all  insist  on  the  necessity  of 
auarantioes,  and  forbid  the  iiih^bitaijts,  un- 
er  pain  of  deiiih,  to  quit  their  house*^,  when- 
ever there  has  happened  any  death  by  the 
plagpe  j  believing  that  this  means  will  snflire 
'in  stopping  its  progress.  It  is  not  ciitFicutt 
to  conceive  that  the  shutting  up  together  of 
•several  people  in  good  health,  and  some  bick, 
and  obliging  (lieni  to  breathe  the  Simie  air, 
•which  every  <iay  becomes  more  and  ni'^rc  in- 
;fected,  must  aujiment  the  disease  of  those 
who  are  already  bick,  awl  expose  the  others  to 
contract  it.  Experience  has  proved  that  ihese 
seclusions,  or  shutiings  up  (rctijhwnncnxj, 
have  never  succeeded  in  arrestins?  the  pro«;ri:ss 
of  the  plagtie.  This  disease  alwuvR  cnmmen- 
'ces  by  attacking  the  .poor  in  the  most  un- 
wholesome quarters  of  the  city  ;  after  which 
the  he&lth  of  the  inhabitants  in  good  cir- 
.cmn<f$t:nice>^  becomes  impairetl,  and  at  length 
.death  levels  indiscriminately  the  poor  and  the 
rich.  Then,  all  becomes  confusion  in  the 
city :  the  magistrates  are  no  longer  able  to 
maintain  their  authority,  the  shuttings  up 
cease  by  little  and  little,  the  season  changes, 
•  ihe  atmosphere  becomes  purified,  those  who 
•have  escaped  recover  strength  and  courage, 
and  all  at  once  the  epidemic  coases.  This  is 
what  has  been  observed  in  all  plagues,  but 
particuliJily  in  that  of  Marseilles,  in  1721. 
The  hist.yuy  of  these  epidemics  strikes  one 
wiih  horror  ;  and,  after  comparing  them  with 
the  most  ntalignant  plagues  of  the  Levant, 
*wht'nj  tiie.shiiitin.'j:s  up  arc  only  in  use 
amou;;8t  a  very  &mall  nu.uuer  of  individuals. 


I^  have  no  habitation  in  declaring,  that  ia 
Europe  the  mortality  has  been  the  greateit/ 

Next  to  the  plague*  the  disease  which 
was  most  fatal  to  the  European  army  in 
Egypt,  was  the  dysentery.  According  t« 
Assaltni  it  generally  commenced  with 
the  common  symptoms  of  diarrhcea,  af- 
terwards there  were  colic  pains  aad 
mucous  evacuations,  and  at  length  the 
stools  became  bilious,  putrid  and  bloody. 
To  account  for  its  origin*  he  has  recourse 
to  the  hacknied  cause  of  obstructed  perv 
piration»a  cause,  which,  according  to  tbe 
magic  fiat  of  the  physiologist,  can  pro* 
duce  eitlier  plague,  dysentery,  cutaneous 
diseases,  or  ophthalmia.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  our  author  regards  thtsdii- 
ea$e  as  not  /essentially  different  fnm 
diarrhoea,  but  accompanied  with  mort 
severe  symptoms :  he  is  silent  respecticj 
its  contagious  nature.  The  method  i 
cure  employed  in  tbe  first  sU^,  con- 
sisted prixKipally  in  the  ezhibitioa  of 
emetics  and  opiates;  in  the  second* tb< 
benefit  derived  from  opium  was  less  ^- 
neral ;  crystals  of  tartar,  the  decoctica 
of  tamarinds,  and  clysters  of  milk  pro- 
duced the  best  effects.  The  treatment 
of  the  last  stage  is  passed  over  hastily ; 
gcmle  laxatives  and  opium  were  the 
principal  remedies.  Upon  the  whole. 
Jnxatives  were  employed  less  freely,  arid 
opium  more  so,  than  in  the  practice  « 
the  English  physicians. 

The  ophthalmia,  though  a  miKh  Iff? 
formidable  disease  than  either  of  th-^K" 
which  we  have  been  describing,  mj 
however  be  jti&tly  ranked  among  iLf 
scourges  ot"  Egypt.  Tlie  number  ct 
pcrsouiL  in  tlie  country  deprived  ot*  xht 
sight  of  one  or  both  eyes  U  almi^st  ir- 
cieuible.  In  the  month  of  Xoven^b^r 
1799,  **  more  than  two-thirdi  of  tie 
army'  were  attacked  dmost  at  the  S4n.2 
time.*' 

'^  The  ophthalmy  of  Egypt  fitst  shoved 
itself  by  a  slight  head-ach  ;  sometimes  it  ^** 
preceded  bv  a  few  shooting  pains  in  thr  bi.i 
of  the  eye,  followed  by  aflowof  tean,  whk:\ 
for  the  moment,  assuaged  the  paia  :  ofvi) 
the  [lattent  fancied  tliat  he  had  a  |MUtack  ci 
sand  In  his  eye,  which  distressed  isim.  ^  * 
generally  remarked,  thai  diose  in  thcU^^ 
health  were  attacked  all  at  oooe  with  op^ 
thalmy,  accompanied  with  an  unraiiffif!*  as^^ 
consiaerable  weight  in  the  ^"et,  foBioiifd  b;, 
an  excessive  flow  of  soaldiag  taiw«  tn  me^^ 
nse  of  the  expression  of  the  sidu  On  cja- 
mining  the  eyes  in  this  state,  ihe  wisfif  *^ 
the  conjunctira  appeared  ledaDfl  <lktHwhd  . 
oficu  the  conjunctiva  was  ekvaiad  to  sbcK 
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Octree,  that  \hc  transparent  cornea  appeared 
^utle  buried  hi  it,  and  ofrcry  small  diameter. 
'rhen  the  palpebne  became  oedematose,  the 

Satient  coufd  no  longer  endure  the  light, 
le  flow  of  tears  increased,  and  generally  be- 
came changed  into  a  thick  and  sometimes 
yellow  matter.* 

"  I  think  we  may  call  the  ophthalmy,  ar- 
rived at  this  stage,  although  very  severe,  the 
simple  oplithalmy;  and  the  oph  thai  my  com- 
plicated, when  the  gorging  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva, the  swelling  ot  the  palpebrae,  and  the 
pain  of  the  eyes  liecamc  so  considerable,  that 
lever  showed  iuelf,  and  some  injury  or  orga- 
nic lesion  was  perceived  in  the  l>all  of  the 
eye,  as  specks,  staphylomas,  hypopions,  and 
oilier  dit.eases  peculiar  to  this  organ." 

A  variety  of  causes  have  been  assign- 
ed for  the  frequency  and  violence  of  this 
complaint.  IMany  persons  having  ima- 
g^ined  that  it  is  produced  by  the  saline  and 
earthy  particles  which  are  conveyed  by 
the  winds  from  the  arid  deserts  that  on 
a.  11  sides  surround  Egypt.  M.  Assalini 
supposes  that  it  may  be  in  part  attrfbut* 
ed  to  the  intense  light,  proceeding  from 
an  almost  cloudless  sky,  together  with 

**  The  suppression  of  perspiration,  which 
inkns  place  very  ofien  in  Egypt,  pafticubrly 
at  night,  and  which  throws  itself  on  the 
weakest  part,  choosing  someiimes  the  intes- 
tines, and  oficner  the  eyes,  fatigued  by  the 
t<nj  ^ivid  light  of  the  sun." 

In  the  treatment  of  the  complaint* 
emollient  cataplasms  and  coUyria  were, 
for  the  most  part,  found  injurious  ;  in 
nrdinnry  cases  general  bleeding  did  not 
ipjXiur  productive  of  much  utility  ;  in 
ts  stead  leeclies,  scarifications,  blisters, 
in  J  setons,  werfe  substituted  with  ad- 
i.iiitage.  A  weak  solution  of  verdt- 
[>rease  and  of  the  acetite  of  lead,  ap- 
peared to  be  the  most  useftil  topical  ap- 
plications. When  the  symptoms  were 
he  most  violent,  opium  was  employed 
mth  advantage,  and  where  there  was 
Tiuch  i^ver  present^  relief  was  obtained 
Tom  general  bleeding.  The  author 
rives  an  account  of  the  treatment  used 
>y  the  Egyptians,  which  appears  not  in- 
udicioiis,  and  does  not  very  materially 
li£Per  from  that  mentioned  above,  yet 
^  the  astonishing  number  of  persons  of 


both  sexes,  blind  in  one  or  botl)  eyes, 
which  one  meets  with  in  Egypt,  proves 
that  their  treatment  is  not  at  all  efEcaci- 
ous,"  ITie  means  of  preventing  the 
disease  obviously  consist  in  avoiding  tlie 
exciting  causes,  among  which,  sleeping 
exposed  to  the  night  air,  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  Assalini,  the  most  frequent. 
When  he  perceived  the  least  tendency  to 
the  complaint,  he  employed  the  solution 
of  verdigrease,  and  by  this  meaus  he  was 
frequenUy  able  to  remove  it. 

The  work  of  Assalini  concludes  with 
"  the  description  and  plan  of  an  hospital 
for  soldiers,  attacked  m  Egypt  with  the 
disease  called  the  plague."  It  appears 
well  adapted  for  the  object  in  view,  and 
may  afford  some  useful  hints  to  those 
persons  who  are  engaged  in  erecting 
buildings  for  the  reception  of  fever  in 
this  country. 

Upon  the  whole  we  have  derived  very 
considerable  gratification  from  the  pe* 
rusal  of  M.  Assalini*s  work.  His  ob- 
servations are  accurate  and  judicious, 
and  his  practice  is  more  simple  and 
energetic  than  we  usually  observe  among 
the  French  physicians.  His  pathology 
is  indeed  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  materially  in- 
fluenced his  plan  of  treatment.  The 
idea  respecting  the  non- contagions  na- 
ture of  the  plague,  we  cannot  allow  to 
be  established  by  the  facts  adduced ;  but 
we  acknowledge  that  he  supports  his 
opinion  with  ability  and  candor.  We 
could  not  avoid  feeling  some  degree  of 
regret  to  observe  that  no  reference  is 
made  in  this  work  to  the  writings  or 
practice  of  Dr.  Currie.  Though  ue 
would  by  no  means  assert  the  identity  of 
the  typhus  of  this  country,  and  the  dis- 
ease  which  infests  the  coasts  of  the  Me- 
diterranean,  yet  certainly  so  safe  and 
simple  a  practice  was  deserving:  of  an 
ampls  trial,  in  such  a  formidable  com- 
plaint. We  think  we  may  venture  to 
assert,  that  if  a  remedy  had  been  recom- 
mended in  France,  upon  us  respectable 
authority  as  the  affusion  of  cold  water  has 
been  in  England,  it  would  Iqng  ago  have 
excited  the  attention  of  the  English  phy^* 
sicians. 


«*  This  matter  was  nothing  more  than  the  fluid  of  the  glands,  or  follicles  of  meibomlus, 
ihich  the  inflammation  had  renderecl  thick.  We  see  this  change  hap)>en  to  the  skin  in 
hftht.  burns,  and  after  the  action  of  cantharides  ;  for  the  firsi  day  there  is  nothing  poured 
ut  from  the  affected  parts  but  lymphs  the  day  after,  thicker  matter,  whicft  finally  becomes 
han^jcd  into  tr>ie  pus.  The  in^mmation  of  the  conjunctiva,  in  the  ophthalmy  of  Egypt, 
lid  that  of  the  membrane  of  the  urethra,  afford  discharges,  of  which  the  appearance  is 
iacily  similar. 
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AttT.  XIII.  MeScalSketcbetfifthe  E^fe^ton  to  Egypt  froni  ItuHa.  By  J^s.  M'Gttooit 
#^.  M.  Mrtnber  Qfthe  Royca  CQlhge  of  Suff^^m  (f  London:  ^urgfon  to  ibs  I^al 
Rfgimint  of  Horse  Guards  :  and  laiefy  Supermteming  Surfe$n  tq  (kf  In^^  ^r^  * 
Egypt,  ^to,  pp.  240.  .       f     . 

•  THE  principal  events  of  this  memora- 
ble carppaign  have  been  abundantly  de- 
tailed in  our  journals,  histories,  and 
travels,  but  the  no  less  interesting  records 
of  the  medical  practice  of  our  country- 
men in  Egypt  have  hitherto  been  almost 
entirely  neglected.  It  is  a  matter  both 
of  surprise  and  regret,  that  nb  one  of  the 
medical  $tafFof  the  British  army  should 
have  gratified  the  laudable  curiosity  of 
his  brethren  at  their  fire-sides,  with  an 
iiccouni  of  the  diseases  and  the  most 
approved  modes  of  practice,  which  wpre 
adopted  in  this  celebrated  expedition- 
Our  regret  however  is  considerably  di- 
minished, by  the  accurate  and*  candid 
narrative  now  before  us.  To  supply 
the  deficiency  so  much  lamented,  Mn 
M'Gregor  has  been  mduced  to  publish 
these  Medical  Skeubet^  which  were  drawn 
up  in  consequence  of  orders  from  the 
Court  of  Directors  to  the  Government 
in  India.  This  task  could  not  have 
fallen  into  better  hands : — the  author 
from  his  situation  as  superintendant- 
.surgeon  to  the  Indian  army,  had  the 
best  opportunities  for  collecting  informa- 
tion, ;[ind  his  previous  knowledge,  the 
result  of  very  extensive  experience  in  all 
quarters  of  the  world,  rendered  him  well 
qualified  tp  give  weight  and  authority 
to  his  observations.  Mr.  M*Gregor  has 
fulfilled- his  duty  well;  his  book  is  a 
plain  and  perspicuous  narrative  of  the 
disc^tses  of  that  part  of  our  army  which 
landed  in  Egypt  from  India  in  1801— 
and  his  observations  on  the  medical  to- 
pography of  diflferent  countries,  evince 
him  to  possess  a  mind  of  no  ordinary 
cast.  He  has  divided  these  sketches  into 
three  parts.  The  first  gives  the  medical 
history,  or  rather  the  journal,  of  the  ex- 
pedition :^the  second  some  accoupt  of 
the  causes  of  the  prevalent  diseases  and 
the  modes?  of  prevention ; — and  in  the 
third  some  account  is  given  of  tjie 
diseases  tliemselves. — It  is  curious  to  re- 
flect, chat  the  route  which  our  army  took 
from  India  to  Fgypt  is  the  same  as  thtt, 
by  which,  in  the  earliest  a^es,  the  com- 
merce of  Asia,  Its  spices,  its  gums,  its 
perfumes,  and  all  the  luxuries  of  the 
^st,  were  conveyed  to  Tyre,  Sidon, 
Carthage,  Rome,  and  to  all  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean. — The  Indian  »rmy 


consisted  of  eight  thoap^nd  men;  of 
wliiah  number  about  oiift-half  wetem- 
tives  of  India,  and  the  oclifir  half  £&• 
ropeans.  puring  s^'  remarkably  kmf^ 
voyage,  in  a  march  over  extensive  is- 
^ert^,  in  a  covintry  and  climate  described 
as  th^  most  i^imip^l  to  tl)e  human  racft 
ibis  body  of  n»en  6^ipye4  a  considerable 
degree  of  health,  itiul  sotfer^d  oslf  a 
sm.ill  mortality.  This  was  owing  to  the 
wise  regulations  adoptedy  find  te  lbs 
aciive  co-operatlan  of  the  milicary  vivb 
the  medical  officers.  Qreat  praise  ii  ji^ 
to  the  distinguished  commander  in  ckiei 
Oenoral  Baipd^  and  to  all  the  medial 
men,  for  their  attention,  Eeal,  and  psr* 
severance,  in  carrying  into  efl^t  thr 
means  of  prevention  so  ably  devised, 
particulatl^r  those  geptlemen  vhovot 
employed  in  the  plague  establishmeaa. 
Here  seems  to  have  been  no  r^zatioi 
in  the  preventive  measures  ;  for  h  is 
stated,  that  an  army  never  embarked  for 
jiny  service  more  healthy  than  the  Indiao 
army,  when  it  re-embarked  on  its  retoni 
from  Egypt.  The  chief  dangers  it  hid 
to  encounter  were  the  diseases  of  th; 
country,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  cH- 
mate,  as  it  arrived  too  late  to  share  tat 
fatigue  and  the  ^lory  of  the  victory. 

The  first  division  of  the  army  sailed 
from  Bombay  in  January  1801,  and  ar- 
rived at  Kosseir  on  the  I6th  of  May  fol- 
lowing. Soon  after  the  arrival  c^the 
troops  at  Kosseir,  all  were  attacked  wi~j} 
a  diarrhcsa,  oceasioned  by  tl|^  vat€s. 
which  contained  much  sulpbat  of  bu^ 
nesia.  The  water  soon  ceased  |o  aiec 
the  bowels,  and  the  army  was,  ior  soice 
time,  uncommonly  h^^kby.-^-In  t^ 
month  of  June  the  arsQy  be{>u  to  mjirc^. 
across  the  desert,  nearly  m  die  hmk 
course  as  that  travelled  by  ^&«  8nic«. 
1  he  marches  were  always  ptifonacd  by 
night-^fbr  a  considef^bU  vgy^  ibl  road 
resembled  die  bed  efn  river*  Tk$^ 
gree  of  heat  watnot  attended  t)ftfai«verf 
place,  but  on  the  29th  of  Jine  s: 
Oiaa  the  mevntry  ia  the  ihoiftQaKter 
stood  at  1  H«  at  S  o'clack  F.  M.  «i  Mr. 
McGregor's  tent,— in  the  saldtai' Itea^ 
it  conld  not  have  been  less  llM  U^* 
There  was  but  little  rickM^t  imt^l^  ^'^ 
month,  though  almost  ewT  te>£°^ 
cause  existed—intense  heat   fat wiad — 
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nd  currenu  of  dast.— During  the  next 
aozithy  th«  thermometer  h*d  a  wider 
auge,  from  71*  to  108\«*-.'rh6  nun*, 
•ers  on  the  sick  h'st  increased,  and  in 
August  upwards  of  twelve  htinditd  were 
11  with  fevet,  ophthalrAia,  dyserttery,' 
nd  hepatitis,  which  was  attributed  to 
be  situation  ntsar  Cairo*  Early  in  Sep* 
ember  the  greater  pait  of  the  army  was 
ncamped  in  the  neighbourhood  pf  Ro^ 
ettat  wheui  besides  the  increase  of  the 
•rdinary  forms  of  sickness,  a  disease  app- 
eared which  occasioned  the  greate&t 
lartti  throughout  the  artny.  On  the 
4th  of  this  tnonth  a  case  of  the  plague 
I* as  discovered — immediately  a  room 
vas  allotted  iu  the  hospital  for  all  sus- 
licious  febrile  cases,  and  all  the  servants 
rho  had  any  intercourse  with  this  pa* 
ient  were  removed  to  another  part  of 
he  town.  The  hospital  however  ap*. 
jeared  to  be  in6?cted  ;  several  men  were 
ttacked  with  symptoms  of  the  plague, 
ind  the  greatest  precautions  were  adopt- 
d  to  check  the  progress  of  the  infection^ 
irhich  was  discovered  to  have  appear- 
d  about  the  beginning  of  that  month 
tmong  the  people  of  the  town.  The 
lext  most  formidable  and  prevalent 
Urease  was  ophthalmia^  In  the  begin- 
ling  of  November,  the  whole  sick  ofthe 
irmy  amounted  to  one  thousand  thr^e 
lundred  and  fifty,  or  more  thau  one* 
burth  part  of  the  whole  sti^ength  of  it. 
ntermittent  fevers  were  very  frequent, 
>ccasioned  evidently  by  the  efBuvIa  from 
he  low  ground  between  the  camp  and 
he  river.  ITie  plague^  which  had  been 
effectually  suppressed  by  the  fumigation 
ind  other  regulations,  now  appeared 
Lgain.  To  these  instances  we  shall  soon 
)ave  occasion  to  refer,  when  we  give  our 
luthor's  testimony  respecting  this  very 
brmidable  disease.  It  may  now  suffice 
o  remark,  that  the  journal  kept  during 
nany  months,  contains  many  useful  and 
mporunt  facts  and  deductions,  and  we 
an  only  regret,  that  such  faithful  re- 
:ords  of  the  medical  department  of  our 
irmics  in  different  quarters  ofthe  globes 
lave  not  been  more  frequently  pre- 
crved. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  work,  Mr» 
VI^Gregor  enumerates  the  general  and 
exciting  causes  ofthe  diseases  whkh  pre- 
vailed ia  the  Indt^  Army.  He  is  de*> 
ridedly  of  opinion,  that  Ire  are  to  look 
"or  the  principal  causes*  of  the  most  pre- 
.alenc  diseases  iii  till?  peculiar  sofil  and 
>limate6f  Egypt.  Besides  the  diseases 
^hich  may  be  considered  as  endemic^  se- 


veral appeared  to  be  |)ropagated  by  con- 
tay  ion.  When  speaking  of  the  influence 
ofthe  air  and  other  general  causes,  Mr, 
McGregor  remarks : 

"  In  respect. to  the  soil  and  climate  of 
Egypt,  QB  giving  rise  to  disease,  they  are  of 
coiisidelnble  variety.  In  a  country  of  such 
extent,  stretching  from  the  iropio,  on  the  one 
side,  to  the  shores  ofthe  Mediterranean  on 
theoiher,  this  might  be  expected.  If,  in 
JLower  Egypt,  and  on  the  blenk  shores  of  th« 
Mediterranean,  we  saw  the  diseases  of  Eu* 
rope,  and  m«i  with  the  inflammatory  dia- 
thesis ;  in  Upper  Egyj)t,  as  we  approached 
the  tropic,  we  met  with  the  same  diseases, 
and  succeeded  with  the  same  treatment,  as 
in  the  peninsula  of  India. 

«•  The  cultivated  part  of  Egypt,  particularly 
the  Delta,  is  a  very  rich  country  j  in  fertility 
and  luxuriance qf  soilyielding  to  none  under 
the  face  of  heaven.  The  art  of  hiwbandry  is 
there  but  imperfectly  known  ;  and  at  ilitir 
harvests  there  is  a  very  great  destruction  of 
vegetable  matter,  from  which  hydrogenegas, 
or  hydro-carbonate,  is  extricated  in  great 
quantities.  Under  similar  circumstances,  in 
America  as  well  as  in  India,  I  have  seen  a 
bad  kvtr  of  the  intermittent  or  remittent 
ty]je  appear.  But  in  Egypt,  after  the  subsid*  ' 
Ing  ot  the  Nile,  which  in  many  places  had 
covered  a  great  extent  of  country,  there  is  a 
great  exhalation  from  the  mud,  and  from  the 
putrid  animal  and  vegetable  matters  left  be- 
hind. The  effluvia  of  these  substapces,  act* 
inn;  on  the  human  body,  will  readily  aocouni 
for  much  disease.  If  we  add  to  these  the 
extreme  filth  of  the  inhabitants  ofEgypti 
their  poor  diet,  their  narrow,  close,  and 
ill- ventilated  apartments,  .gienerally  much 
croudtJ,  with  the  extreme  narrowness  of 
their  streets,  and  the  bad  notice  of  their 
towns,  we  will  not  be  jistbtiished  if  a  fever, 
at  first  Intermittent  or  remilfeht,  should  have 
syiTiptoUis  denominated  malignant,  super-^ 
added  to  the  more  ordinary  symptottia  of  the 
disease.  If  an  imported  contagion  should 
make  its  appearance  at  the  tame  tine,  and 
under  the  aAmve  circuwstanee8>  \ve  expect  sv 
roost  terrible  disease, 

**  The  dry  parching  wind,  which  eomes  over 
the  deserty'and  whicli  at  ccrlain  seasons  blows 
In  Egypt  and  in  Arabia,  is  Wbll  ktio^n,  nha 
^^•as  oTtfen  sfevefely  fblt  by  the  afmy  on  their 
iT>arch,  both  aefoss  the  desert  and  th^i^thmtis 
of  Suex.  Tha  Whitlwmds  of  sand  roll  Wittt 
^reat  impetuosity,  are  tery  troublesome,  and 
insinuslte  fine  sand  and  dust  every  where. 
It  is  hardly  poissibie  to  keep  the  miuute  par* 
tides  out  of  tlie  eves. 

**  'the  dews,  which  fall  in  Egypt,  I  alwayi 
heard  were  very  heavy,  and  were  a  Cause  V>t 
the  diseases  of  the  country.  I  had  occasion 
too,  mort  than  ohee,  to  neav  the  wattres  at- 
tribute much  to  them  as  the  cause  of  their 
Ills^jftW :  With-  What  justice  i  Will  not  pre^ 
tend  to  decide.  Frott)  some  eatfiieriment* 
Which  I  made  in  India,  ott  iJkt  Red  Rta,  and 
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lastly  in  Egypt,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
they  are  equally  heary  in  the  two  former  as 
ill  the  latter  quarti^r.  After  weighine  the 
matter  carefully,  I  look  a  quantity  of  lint, 
twelve  inches  square,  exposed  it  for  anight 
to  the  dew,  and,  by  weighing  it  in  the  morn- 
ing again,  ascertained  the  quantity  which  it 
had  gained.  I  am  aware  that  this  is  by  no 
means  a  nice  experinficnt,and  that  in  the  per- 
formance of  it  several  particulars  d^mancl  at- 
tention ;  but  it  is  sufticient  to  our  purpose, 
and  I  learned  by  it,  that,  in  the  island  of 
Bombay,  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  J^wer 
Egypt,  ^  the  quantity  of  dew  which  fulls  is 
nearly  equal. 

**  It  ought  to  be  mentioned,  that,  during  the 
year  we  were  in  Egypt,  the  season  was  not 
the  usual  one.  There  was  a  greater  overflow 
of  the  Nile.  It  rose  higher  on  theNilometer 
than  it  had  done  for  several  former  years,  and 
it  was  remarked  to  be  much  later  m  subsid- 
ing at  Rosetta. 

"  The  fall  of  rain  at  Alexandria  was  greater 
than  on  former  years  ;  and,  at  Rosetta,  the 
rains  were  in  Melting  in  later  than  usual.  The 
season  of  the  plague  set  in  much  earlier  than 
usual."* 

The  army  upon  the  whole,  enjoyed 
very  good  health,  which  may  in  some 
mciisure  be  attributed  to  the  men  being 
already  inured  to  a  climate  somewhat 
similar.  The  effect  of  moisture  and  of 
intemperance  in  producing  disease,  is 
strikingly  illustrated  by  many  remarka- 
ble /acts  here  related,  and  the  difference 
between  the  mortality  of  European  and 
Indian  corps  is  justly  referred  to  their 
different  modes  of  living.  The  modera^ 
tion  of  the  Hindoo  forms  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  sensual  indulgence  of  the 
British  soldier. — Some  excellent  observa- 
tions made  by  Mr.  M^Grc^^r  in  India 
were  amply  confirmed  by  his  experience 
in  Egypt.  Excessive  heat»  unless  com- 
bined with  intemperance  or  some  otlier 
cause,  is  very  rarely  productive  of 
disease.  The  hot  months  are  by  far  the 
most  healthy,  according  to  the  reports, 
both  in  India  and  in  Egypt.  At  Kosseir, 
and  in.  crossing  the  desertt  both  officers 
and  men  were  necessarily  much  exposed 
to  the  siin»  when  the  degree  of  heat  was 
very  great*  yet  at  that  period  the  army 
enjoyed  an  uncommon  degree  of  health. 
Their  minds  were  occupied  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  meeting  the  enemy,  whilst 
their  bodies  were  encountering  this  ex- 
cessive heat  and  fatigue. 

The  following  curious  fact  points  out 


the  influence  of  physical  causes  in  esti* 
blishing,  and  in  doing  away^  cotne  na- 
tional prejudices  and  religious  customs. 

"  The  simple  diet  of  the  Hindoo  is  wdl 
suited  to  a  warm  climate.  It  is  seldom  mfnt 
than  rice  with  aromatics,  or  clarified  brr.« 
with  a  kmd  of  pea;  to  which  the  luxury-  ui  i 
little  salt-fish,  uf  preserved  tamanucl:^,  or 
some  fresh  fruit,  is  oocasionally  added.  Ai 
far  as  it  could  be  done,  the  Kuropeans  \mr 
made  to  conform  to  this  diet ;  and  west 
convinced  that  it  was  with  much  ad  van  i^^ 
to  tlicui.  The  light  wines  of  the  tircii 
islands  were  issued  to  the  Hurupeans  in  \M 
warm  season;  but  In  the  cold  ihoy  go: 
spirils. 

'*  In  the  cold  season  it  was  found  neccsk>ri 
to  make  some  change  in  the  diet  of  thf 
Sepoys.  In  the  month  of  January  tLcj 
stiifefed  so  much  from  the  •  screcity  of  the 
weather,  and  a  dintate  Ter>'  uoli^  t!*-.  ^ 
.own,  that  a  portion  of  animal  food,  a^  i(f 
as  of  wine,  was  ordered  to  be  isisoed  to  tuec. 

"  The  prejudices  of  country,  V)dio;iou,  s:-: 
of  the  different  casts  of  Geotoo:>,  wfrreii.'- 
overcome  in  the  Bombay  rcg;iiiiems.  Ai 
length,  the  most  austere  yielded ;  aiic. 
fineliy,  even  the  severe  Brahmin,  as  wel!  i.^ 
the  rigid  Mussulman,  g^ve  way  to  the  c-* 
cessity  inspired  by  their  situation  in  a  fcrap 
country.** 

It  remains  now  to  take  notice  of  tli 
pUfrue  and  ophthalmia^  and  our  attention  i^ 
particularly  claimed  by  the  valuable  ac- 
counts oi  these  diseases  which  arr  is- 
cltided  in  the  laj»t  part  of  these  sketcLi-. 
Our  author  acknowled^b  his  obligattv^j- 
to  the  learned  work  otDr-  Russell,  ju  \ 
confesses  that  little  informatioo  has  bce:^ 
added  since  his  time,  cither  to  the  hi^tt^-T 
or  the  method  of  treatment  of  the  plara-. 
The  account   however  given    by  >fr. 
McGregor  will  tend   to   diminish    i^ 
dread  which  has  hitherto  been  entc;- 
tained  of  this  disease.     For  be  sho«- 
how  the  progress  of  tlie  contagion  sjf 
be   arrested  and  eradicated  with  cer- 
tainty ;    and  he  points  out    how    xht 
dreadful  ravages,  which  are  recorceJ 
among  the  natives  of  those  counmt^ 
where  it  so  often  appears,  are  to  he  .1:- 
tributed  to  other  causes,  besides  the  Ji- 
structive  violence  of  tlie  contagion.— 
There  seem  to  be  many  points  o*  j> 
semblance  between  the  plague  aod  c^ 
yellow  fever,  and  these  are  stated  tb  a 
tabular  form  by  die  author.     Amor? 
the  analogous  circumstances  atceadirx 
the  plague  and  other  fevers,  there  is  <yjs 


*  These  circumstnnces  I  learned  from  a  member  of  the  French  Insthnie,   and  horn  ibr 
Fharmacien  en  Chef  to' the  l^>ench  army^  who  often  related  to  me  the  riiilci  mhichPomjir 
gave  liim  to  poison  the  wounded  with  opium. 
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which  claims  attention,  because  it  ena« 
*lcs  us  to  reconcile  the  opposite  and  con- 
radictory  accounts  of  different  writers—* 
t  is  this  :  in  different  countries,  and  at 
iiiFerent  seasons  in  the  same  countries, 
he  plague  assumes  very  difFcrent  ap- 
>earance$«  Fever  was  the  most  constant 
yniptora  of  the  piague,  though  this  was 
lot  always  observable.  The  type  of  the 
ever,  wlien  it  did  appear,  was  very  va- 
ious  at  different  seasons  and  in  different 
places,  sometimes  intermittent,  some- 
imes  remittent,  .sometimes  it  assumed 
he  continued  type,  in  the  form  of  typhus, 
ind  even  of  synocha.  Some  facts  related 
;eem  to  shew  the  length  of  time,  before 
he  pestilential  contagion  comes  into 
ictton ;  other  facts  lead  us  to  infer,  that 
n  different  people  and  under,  different 
rircumstances,  there  is  the  greatest  va- 
iety  in  this  period.  Mercury  is  the 
jrand  remedy  that  wai  employed,  and 
ts  effects  were  manifesdy  very  salutary, 
Several  cases  are  detailed,  in  which  mer- 
:ury  was  exhibited  freely,  and  as  soon 
IS  the  gums  became  affected,  the  febrile 
jymptoms  vanished.  In  general,  it  was 
ound  that  the  patient  recovered  in  pro. 
portion  to  the  facility  with  which  his 
;ystem  could  be  affected  by  mercury, 
but  it  was  also  remarked  that  the  |;ums 
ivere  with  difficulty  affected  by  this  re- 
medy in  the  plague.  Nitric  acid  taken 
internally,  and  the  use  of  the  nitric  bath, 
wrere  advantageously  administered.  Of 
die  thirteen  medical  gentlemen,  who  so 
honourably  undertook  the  difficult  and 
dangerous  duty  in  the  pest-houses,  seven 
caught  the  infection,  and  four  died. 
Those  who  died  took  lltde  or  no  medi- 
cine, and  those  who  i^ecovered  took  large 
quantities  of  mercurl;il  preparations. 
One  gendeman  fell  a  victim  tu  his  own 
obstinacy.  This  was  Dr.  Whyte,  who 
was  so  convinced  of  the  harmless  power 
of  infection,  that  he  inoculated  himself 
with  matter  from  a  bubo  on  the  2d  of 
January.  On  the  3d  he  inoculated  him- 
self again:  he  continued  well  dll  the 
evening  of  the  dth,  when  he  was  attacked 
with  ri^rs  and  febrile  symptoms.  He 
maintained  that  itw^an  attack  of  an 
intermittent,  to  which  it  bore  great  re- 
semblance; he  refused  all  medical  ^s- 
sisunce,  and  died  like  a  true  believer,  a 
martyr  to  the  cause  of  contagion ! 

Affusion  of  cold  water,  according  to 
the  rules  so  ably  laid  down  by  Dr.  Currie, 
seems  to  have  been  neglected,  though 
obviously  indicated  by  tne  unusual  dry- 
ness of  the  skin.     The  medical  reports 


of  the  use  of  this  powerful  remedy  in 
cutting  short  febrile  disease^  were  pro« 
bably  not  sufficiently  known  to  the  prac- 
titioners in  the  pest-houses.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  this  fehrtfugtum  magvum  will  have 
a  fair  trial  in  the  pla^e,  if  ever  an  op- 
portunity should  again  occur. 

Opbibalmia  is  the  other  endemic  in 
Egypt,  and  next  to  the  plague  in  the 
distress  and  havoc  \vhich  it  occasions. 
At  particular  seasons  it  prevails  very 
generally.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  hu- 
man race  :  the  lower  animals,  particu- 
larly the"  dogs  and  camels,  are  subject  to 
its  attacks.  Travellers  relate,  that  this 
disease  is  common  and  severe  in  Syria 
and  in  Persia.  In  b  gypt  it  proved  very 
yiolentand  vei^y distressing.  The  French, 
it  was  said,  sent  home  one  thousand  meiv 
blind,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
the  British  army  returned  with  the  loss 
of  sight.  Many  of  these  however,  we 
have  understood,  have  fortunately  re- 
covered, the  specks  on  the  cornea  being' 
after  a  long  time  absorbed.  It  was  re- 
marked, that  the  ophthalmia  was  less  fre- 
qoentand  less  violent  in  the  native  Indian 
than  in  the  European  corps.  From  this 
complaint  being  conBned  for  some  time, 
not  only  to  particular  companies,  and 
particular  regiments,  but  to  particular 
tents,  many  were  led  to  consider  it  ;i$. 
contagious;  and  the  facts  hereadduced^ 
and  others,  which  have  come  to  our 
Iqiowledge,  unquesdonably  prove,  that 
the  extent  and  progress  of  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes;  resembled  those  disor- 
ders which  are  denominated  contagious. 
Mr.  M*Greg6r  looks  upon  the  particular 
soil  and  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the 
^ir  of  I^ypt,  as  the  principal  causes  of 
the  general  prevalence  of  ophthalmia. 
Other  .causes  probably  concur,  since  the 
white-coloured  dazzling  soil,  and  the 
fine  dry  dust  constandy  blown  about, 
did  not  excite  the  same  disease  in  other 
places,  although  they  were  encountered 
in  an  equal  degree.  The  nadves  uni- 
versally believe  that  the  inflammation  of 
the  eyes  is  brought  on  by  sleeping  er- 
posed  to  the  air  of  the  night.  However 
obscure  the  remote  cause  may  appexr, 
our  author  thinks  much  may  be  done  in 
preventing  its  atucfcs,  by  attendon  to 
cleanliness,  and  especially  by  washing 
the  eyes  frequently  in  the  day  with  cold 
water  during  the  season  of  its  usual  pre* 
valence.  On  the  method  of  trca^men*: 
we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  author's 
own  words : 

"  Some  of  our  medical  gentlemen  thouqin 
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this  (its^se  r^ry  diflTer^nt  from  the  ofihihalmia 
"^vhich  th#y  had  seen  in  Europe  or  in  India. 
In  several  ci  ream  stances  there  certainly  was 
a  diflTereuce,  and  we  were  obliged  to  h/ve  re- 
course to  a  different  mode  of  treatment,  find- 
ing we  did  not  succeed  with  thai  pursued  in 
England  or  in  India.  The  disease,  1  think, 
miffht  j^enerally  be  resolved  into,  Ist,  either 
of  Cnllen's  two  species,  the  ophthalmia  tarsi 
and  the  ophthaln^ta  meiubrariarum ;  Spdly, 
to  a  eonibinatinn  of  fhex  two  ;  or,  3dly,  to 
a  species  of  ophthalmia,  frequent  in  India, 
8ympioai4tic  of  disease  in  the  biliary  secre- 
tiqn, 

**  The  appearance  which  the  disease  put 
on,  particularly  the  two  first  species  otit, 
was  nearly  what  we  have  seen  in  other  parts 
6(  the  world  ;  except  that  the  symptoms  ad- 
vanced with  alarming  rapidity  to  the  highest 
MiflauimatorY  stages.  In  most  cases  the  at- 
tack was  sudden,  and  very  generally  at  night. 
S|)eedily,  the  patient  compLtined  of  a  burn- 
ing heal  of  the  eye-ball,  or  of  a  sensation  of 
needles  bciu;§  passed  through  the  eve.  There 
M'as  a  considerable  swelling  of  the  ball  of  the 
eye,  of  the  eye-lids,  arid  sometimes  of  the 
neighbouring  parts.  AJttiost  always,  there 
was  a  coi)ious  fiovfr  of  Ifcafs,  which  (Vlt  hot 
and  scaldmg,  an»l,  as  they  flowed,  fexcorlaicfd 
the  face  down.  Very  frequently,  there  ^«  « 
racking  head-ach  and  genera)  fever.  (Edema 
of  the  eye-Itds  was  frequently  met  with  in  the 
i»rly  stage  of  the  disease,  and  inversion  of 
the  cilia  m  the  last  stages. 

"The  disease  very  often  continued  two  or 
tlirec  moriths  ;  after  it  had  cbntinui^d  some' 
time,  the  generil  hi&alth  became  much  irtl- 
pcilrfed.  It  often  ttrrfii dated  in  dtarrhdcat  or 
d]^sehtery,  and  scfmetitiies  the  patient  bec'^ttie 
hectic. 

,  "  In  the  third  sjiecies  of  the  disease,  which 
I  (lave  mentioned,  there  Was  not  so  much 
active  inflammation  as  in  the  other  two  spe- 
cies ;  ^nd  it  >va8  gerierally  known  hy  a  yellow 
tinge  of  ttie  adnata,  or  oy  dyspeptic  symp- 
tbnis  being  brfes^nl;  though,  Somethaies,  We 
Mvife  sfeen  those  Appearances  absent :  Jind  ho 
it^\ctd  ipifWMtiri  hid  any  feffect  in  remov- 
.  iffYg  t\it  d^hth^Meif  till  the  gtfibs  xvttt  ef- 
fected by  cdohiel  or  SoAie  ttiercurtfd  prepart* 
tiob..     »  .    . 

f  *  Ii\  the  two  first  species^of  the  d  jse^,  the 
inflammation,  ip[  a  ^reat  many  ins'taccos, 
uiciuced  fever  of  nianv  ^ays  duration,  ancl  the 
disease  too  frequently  terminated  in  opacity 
of  the  cornisi  A  in  Btjppttritioa  of  the  eye^- 
ftalf. 

"  Ih  tH%  ft^ttii^iH,  tl  a(>pgdrs;  from  th^  rk- 
^rts,  that  dttl^rent  ^tlemen  followed  v«ry 
different  modes.  We  aaid,  in  general,  that 
the  Europ^A  practice  did  |ioi succeed.  Sc^ 
riflcation  and  astrii^enl  collyria,^  in>^c  fir^t 
stage,  ^ve  intolerable  ^paio,  and  g^erally 
aggravated  ttie  sympton/s. 

•*  The  practice  of  the  natives,  was,  id  appiv, 
fci  the  first  8t;rgt,  tiiicH^nt  decocVions  of 


their  plant?,  and  pooitices  of  the  kali.  Je 
the  last  stage,  they  rely  much  on  the  itt- 
quentlv  bathing  of  the  eye  in  the  coU  vzki 
of  tbe^Jilc:  they  are  liKcwise  very  fond «' 
bleeding ;  and  I  understood  that  M>ind:i»> 
they  use  the  actual  cautery,  burning  behirJ 
the  ear  where  we  usuaffv  'appk  bfisters. 

**  The  practice,  '^vhicfi  appeared  to  be  b? 
fiir  the  most  successful,  w;is  the  foQoiriac: 

*♦  For  the  firit  twenty-four  or  thinv-st 
hours  after  admission,  the  eyes  ofererrp^ 
tient  were  carefully  s)Tinged  with  tepid  water, 
which  had  been  filtered  eanrfullv.  Thcfr- 
ringing  was  performed  from  three  to  y\ 
times  in  the  day  j  the  light  was  carefnIK  n- 
eluded,  the  patient  kept  cool,  snd  eirr 
other'  part  ot  the  antiphlogistic  rtprvn 
ttricily  enforced.  After  the  above  perwrf,  a 
weak  solution  of  snpr  of  lead,  or  of  cas- 
phor,  orvitriolated  zmc,  was  applied.  ^^Vv 
the  pain  was  much  complained  of,  a  soIuti>.i 
of  opium  was  added  to  the  colly  riuin;o|«i''-3 
was  applied  in  a  cataplasm,  or  two  orir.rrt 
drops  of  laudanum  were  let  fall  into  ilie  e::. 

*'  If  there  was  much  swelling,  a  saiam:'* 
poultice,  or  the  co'agulum  afbcimincfsTini,  »2$ 
applied  to  the  eyes.  I  observed,  thAi  Wi5W^ 
}ng  a  large  suriace,  and  as  lieAr  ds  pof^bWis 
the  seat  of  the  p&in>  if  kept  disBfavgiqg  in 
some  time,  always  affonlcu  gmirelidf. 
"'To  Tem<»ve  tne  fever  and  to  alleviate  tbe 
distressing  pain,  we  of^en  gave  opium  iat' •• 
nally  in  a  considerable  quantity,  and«.i'. 
gr^a't  advantage. 

"  Setons  in  the  neck  and  the  free  ti«?^ 
bark  at)peared  to  be  of  the  grtttM  seme?, 
when  the  disetise  was  ofiong  statHfing. 

^'  In  0|>acity  of  tht  cornea,  and  idm 
there  were  a))ecks;  sevmal  gentlemen  tfaoe^ 
highly  of  the  amia  pha^daeuiea  oftliwo'^ 
pharmacopeias,  alter  iiavmg  divided  the « •>- 
sels  which  went  to  the  speck.  It  pu  u-^^ 
mingent  pain  ;  but  I  have  seen  gf«i  rt^' 
trom  it,  and  dlso  frbm  a  solution  of  WzJ 
caustic. 

•  *  As  a  colly rium  ill  Egypt;  I  dften  gare  wi*i 
considerable  benlHit  What  I  *fool»  in  ^i 
hands  of  the  btaek  doctors  in  India,  m  i 
tea  spoonful  of  lime-jaioe  t6  four  t>e 
^onfuls  pf  ivater*  or  a  t^a  spooafsl  q*'^** 
rack  to  two  table  sDOOofuls  of  water.  ti>  ^' 
flrst  stage,  I  woula  nave  applied  Iccchc».  ^- 


never  couTd  procure  them. 


Wb  ttiight  enlarge  Alt  artSck  brmffr 
kiot^  ettrketSf  con&tttli^g  of  iiopoitJS! 
bbservatiom  cm  ftvcr,  hepatitis,  djK> 
t^tft  tSeranns,  &t.  btit  we  shall  ttct 
thos^  whb  xAkf  be  anilous  ibr  fat^  i> 
fOHnsttion  tb  the  work  itidfi  and  cc9- 
elnd^,  i>y  re^'otknuending  these  nee- 
cal  skfetchei  to  Ik  fillnd  vsp  nd  ecc 
pletfedi  h)[  all  iho»  Who  may  pract^t 
ih  foreign  sfiiti^stts,  amd  in  ynm  ^^ 
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Art.  XIV«  An  Etsaji  meSealjhhUoso^bieMif  midchendcalt  on  DrunkcrmtsSf  and  tit  Ejects 
on  the  human  Body.    By  Thomas  Trottsr,  M.  D*  8vo.  pp.  203. 


IN  the  yedr  17S8  Dr.  Tfotwr  publish- 
ed an  inaugttrsJ  dlssert^tien  at  £din« 
burgh  ofl  drnnkenne^f.  It  met  with  M 
much  approhsktiony  both  dn  accoBnt  of 
its  scientific  meritSs  and  of  th^  montl 
effects  which  it  Mras  thought  likely  to 
produce,  that  the  author  determined  tQ 
prosecute  the  subject  more  at  length,  and 
accordingly  new^modified  and  enlarged 
his  original  work,  and  has  given  it  to  tb6 
public  in  its  present  form,  l^he  impor- 
tance of  such  an  undertaking  is  obvious  i 
a  very  considet^ble  proportion  of  the 
diseases  which  the  physician  is  called 
upon  to  remove)  are  produced,  eith&f  di- 
rectly or  indir<ictly,  by  th^  excessive  use 
of  intozieating  liquors.  In  a  {irofes* 
sional  point  of  vtev^,  therefore,  Ho  sub« 
ject  can  more  aihply  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  the  medical  practitioner  i  nor  is  it 
less  tinportant  when  considered  as  to  its 
Infloenee  upon  the  morals.  The  com-< 
mon  arguments  which  are  employed  by 
divines,  and  fethical  writers,  against  the 
habit  of  intoxication!  have  been  so  fre- 
quently repeated,  that  they  are  hetu-d 
with  perfect  indifference  as  matters  of 
coursOi  or  are  ridiculed  as  the  mistaken 
notions  of  worthy  m^n,  whid  have  n^vefe 
themselves  experienced  the  pleasures 
which  th^y  condeinn.  Mankind  are  ge- 
nerally aLvers^  to  receiving  instruction  on 
tliose  fcubjects  on  which  all  pcifsons  ar4 
supposed  to  have  e^ual  opportunity  of 
acquiring  informatiOnf  whereas,  On  sci- 
entific tot)ics»  they  wiUiogly  submit  to  be 
taoght  oy  those,  whose  pursuits  have 
necessarily  induced  them  to  examine  the 
subjects  with  more  minuteness.  The 
physician  enters  upon  the  discussion  with 
peculiar  advantage ;  his  profession  cx>th- 
monly  insures  him  a  respectful  attentioil) 
and  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  adduce  ar* 
gnments  to  which  too  bne  can  be  inscnsi- 
ble»  becaule  the  molt  hak-dened  drunk- 
ard cannot  be  insensible  to  pain  apd  dis- 
ease, and  is,  for  the  most  part,  little  able 
to  beat:  thesfe  evils  with  p4tien<e. 

The  stifaject  is  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing heads : 

•«  l¥t,  DWrnitionWr)^fiiftk%tt?ic«s. 

"^,  TIK  fMnctosna,  <ix  tymfAomtof 
dmnkeiinesi. 

"  3d,  In  whst  manner  vifieus  spirit  affects 
the  living  Jbody,  . 

.    "4th,  Ttie  catalogue  of  diseases  induced 
by  drunkenness.     Aud, 


."  5th,  The  method  of  correcting  the  habit 
of  drunkennc&s,  and  of  trtnting  the  drunken 
Jiaroxysm." 

Thi?  deRrtitidn  of  drunkennesSk  like 
hidst  deBfiitions  of  what  is  so  well  known 
as  to  render  a  defiiiitidn  unnecessatyj  ia 
ctHalnly  imperf^t. 

"  Post  Yivom  immodicb  assumptum^ 
Delirium  BT  Coma — which  may  be^thus 
translated  :«^''  Imbecility  of  intellect,  erro^ 
neous  judgment,  violent  emotions,  and  loss 
of  sense  and  motion^  after  theimmoderate  use 
of  vinous  liquors.^' 

The  terttis  of  the  definition  ««  vmnm" 
In  the  Ladh,  and**  vinous  Htjuors"  in thife 
translation,  retjult*  themselves  a  sub* 
sequent  defiriltidrt ;  for,  in  their  ^net-al 
accepbtion,  they  do  not  include  all  those 
SubSrdhceS  by  which  intoxication  ma]^ 
be  pi-oduced.  This,  however,  may  M 
regarded  as  only  a  trifling  cavil ;  we  ob- 
ject  to  the  definitiony  because  it  does  not 
distinguish  the  thing  defined  from  others 
strongly  resembling  it,  though  in  reality 
touUy  different*  Tnis  deficiency  depends 
upon  tne  introduction  of  the  remote 
cause  as  the  most  cnaracteristic  trait  of 
the  definition ;  but  it  unfortunately  hap- 
pens that,  precisely  in  those  cases  where 
We  are  in  doubt  whether  a  particular 
state  of  the  body  be  owing;  to  intoxication 
or  not,  the  remote  cause  frequently  can- 
not be  ascertained.  When  ah  unknb\^ 
person  is  found  in  a  state  of  insensibility* 
It  is  frequently  an  .object  of  great  prac^ 
tical  im|)Ortance  to  be  able  to  determine 
<without  loss  of  tiitie,  whether  it  be  pt-o^ 
duced  by  proper  apoplexy,  or  >k'hether  fti 
be  only  the  tettit^i^*"y  ^*^ct  of  dVunkett- 
ness  ;  but,  in  such  instanced,  we  seMofh 
have  it  in  our  power  to  ascertam  thp 
fact  of.  th^  remote  cause,  the  sole  clue 
which  r^  affol-ded  by  the  (tefinition  of  Dr. 
Trotter.  The  only  circumstance  which 
occurs  to  us  is  tlie  stileH  of  tl^e  breatli ; 
but  this  is  hot  ufteqilivocal)  foi-it«nay 
haf>prett  ftat  prot^  aboplelky  shall  lite 
produced  by  i  fit  rtf  'dVbhk^hrt^ss,  ihd, 
•n  tlte  other  hand,  afiei*  theston^ach  of  a 
drunkard  has  r^ected  its  contents,  the 
breath  may  no  longer  retain  the  charac- 
tiristie  odenr,  thodgh  the  state  t^uisensi- 
bility  may  still  continue. 

In  the  secdhd  chapter  We  hsve  a  rtrf- 
nute  account  of  the  **  ph^omena  and 
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symptoms  of  drunkejnness."  As.we  cpa- 
cinde  that  most  of  our  readers  are  more 
or  less  intimate  with  them,  either  from 
experience  or  observation,  we  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  dwelllongupon  this 
part  of  the  work.  The  diflferent  stages 
of  the  process,  from  sprightly  mirth  to 
noisy  revelry,  and  finally  to  sottish  stu- 
pidity, are  described,  as  far  as  we  are 
able  to  judge,  with  accuracy.  The  de- 
scription is  amply  adorned  with  meta- 
phor and  poetry,  but  we  do  not  perceive 
that  it  conveys  much  information,  either 
medical  or  physiological. 

The  next  chapter  treats  of  "  the  man- 
ner in  which  vinous  spirit  affects  the 
body,'*  a  subject  which  opens  a  wide 
field  for  curious  and  interesting  investi- 
gation. Conceiving  the  iutoxicating  <ef- 
fecu  of  all  liquors  to  depend  upon  the 
alcohol  which  tliey  contain,  we  are  natu- 
rally led  to  consider  the  action  of  thi$ 
substance  upon  the  body.  The  author 
observes,  that  it  has  been  referred  by 
physicians  to  the  class  of  narcotics ; 

•'  Medicines  which  induce  stupor  and  sloef), 
aroon^  which  are  reckoned  opium, bangue,ci- 
cuta,  belladonna,  hyosciamus,  nicottana,  Uu- 
roccrasus,  &c.** 

Hence  the  operation  of  narcotics  natu- 
rally comes  under  consideration,  as  also 
the  celebrated  controversy,  whether  they 
possess  a  directly  sedative  power,  or 
whether  their  effect  in  producing  sleep 
depends  on  a  previous  excess  of  excite- 
ment. Dr.  Trotter  determines  in  favour 
of  the  latter  opinion.  . 

**  It  is  admiUed,  I  think  on  nil  hands,  that 
narcotic  medicines,  or  I  will  take  the  chief  of 
tlteni,  opium,  is  universally  found  to  be  hurtr 
ful  and  improper,  in  all  sthenic  diseases,  or 
tliose  reputed  to  be  inflammatory  in  their  na- 
ture. Who  ever  thinks  of  prescribing  opium 
in  pneumonia?  inphrenitis,  ur  in  acute  rheu- 
matism previous  to  Tenacsection  and  oihfr 
evacuations?  What  reasons  are  assiCT^ed  for 
this  caution?  They  are  obvious :  In  pneu- 
monia, opium  increases  the  difficulty  of  ex- 
pt><;torati<m  and  breathing,  and  anxiety  *,  in 
phreniiis  it  exalts  the  delirium  and  restless- 
ness ;  and  in  acute,  rheumatism,  the  fever,, 
pain,  and  heat  of  the  body,  become  more  se- 
vere after  its  exhibition/  These  effects  are 
produced  by  a  general  stiniuiant  power, 
spread  over  the  whole  body,  but  particularly 
exemplified  in  the  rirculatlng*  system.  The 
stroke  of-  the  artery  becomes  either  fuller  or 
more  oppressed;  the  lungs  are  overloaded 
vaish  blo(H),  and  incapable  of  due  exuansion; 
the  blood  is  aL»o  accumulatPtl  in  the  head,  * 
appare/tt  from  the  flush  of  the  countenance 
and  H'dnc^s  of  the  eyes,  and  tlirobbin.^  of  tlie 


temporal  arteries ;  the  circulation  bein;  ai  <^ 
increased  in  the  joints,  ^ives  additional  hcjt 
and  pain.  The  physician  who  tbns  decide^ 
from  sick-bed  experience,  wisely  withholds 
opium  in  all  such  conditions  of  body.'* 

Another  circumstance  which  inclines 
him  to  this  idea  respecting  the  opera- 
tion of  narcotics  is,  that  in  many  pans  of 
the  woiid,  opium,  tobacco*  and  bangue, 
(a  substance  prepared  from  a  species  ot 
wild  hemp),  are  commonly  employed  as 
substitutes  for  wine,  this  being  either  not 
easily  procurable,  or  toully  forlndden  by 
their  religious  tenets.  When  taken  m 
proper  doses,  it  is  certain  that  these 
drugs  excite  pleasurable  sensations,  in- 
crease  the  vigour  of  the  tmagination, 
and,  in  short,  induce  a  State  stix>ngly  re- 
sembling the  intoxication  from  vinous 
spirit.  Hence  it  is  conci aded  that  alcohol 
and  the  vegetable  narcotics  are  essen- 
tially the  same  in  their  operation  upon 
the  body.  The  immediate  effect  of  all  rf 
them,  when  taken  in  a  suitable  quantity, 
is  an  excitement  of  the  nervous  and  san- 
guiferous systems  ;  while  the  consequence 
of  too  large,  or  too  frequently  repeated 
doses,  is  lan^or  and  debilitf.  After 
the  almost  mnumerable  dissertations 
which  have  appeared  on  this  much  agi- 
tated question,  we  cannot  expect  to  ad- 
vance any  tliuig  which  is  either  new  or 
decisive.  We  will  however  mnaik  that, 
until  we  can  intoxicate  ourselves  with 
digitalis,  laurocerasns,  and  hydrocar- 
bone,  or  until  we  can  perceive  ^ct^wlto 
be  as  efficacious  as  opium  in  rdieving 
pain,  we  must  still  persevere  in  thinkin?, 
that  the  former  substances  arediiectly 
sedative,  that  alcohol  is  directly  sttma* 
lant,  and  that  c^ium,  though  possessing 
a  certain  de^ee  of  stimulating  effect,  is 
essentiaUy  different  from  alcmol  in  its 
operation. 

'  After  this  previous  enquiry  into  the  mo- 
dus operandi  of  alcohol,  oar  author  pro- 
ceeds to  the  more  immediate  subject  of 
this  chapter:  he  divides  its  efeds  upoa 
the  body  into  imoxicaiing  and  cfaemkaL 
With  respect  to  the  first  set  of  ^bcts»  it 
is  said,  that  **  the  stimulant  action-of  the 
ardent  spirit  is  first  exerted  0d  the  sso- 
mach,  and  spread,  by  syropathj,  fiom 
thence  to  the  sensorium  commoai^  and 
the  rest  of  the  system."  This  we ^bo- 
ceive  to  be  rather  n  loose  nodo^-qf  ex- 
pressing whatwe  appredendtoiiawbQea 
the  author's  meaning  ;  the  iwtMiftif  pro- 
bably, in  the  first  in  Tinri^iin  tin  mini 
of  the  stomach,  is  conveyed  to  Aescnto* 
rium  commune»  and  is  afwwaids  pro- 
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pagated  to  thc\rfioIe  nerroos  system.  It 
is»  however,  asserted  that  **  much  of  the 
liquor  abo  enters  the  circttlation^  and 
gives  there  an  additional  stimulus ;"  for 
**  that  vinous  spirit  mixes  with  the  blood 
we  know  to  a  certaintyt  from  the  hy- 
drogenous gas  which  escapes  from  the 
lun?s,  to  be  perceived  in  the  fbetor  of 
the  breath/'  Of  the  fact  which  is  here 
so  confidently  asserted,  that  the  alcohol 
actually  enters  ihe  blood,  we  confess  that 
we  are  by  no  means  convinced.  As  to 
the  odour  exhaled  from  the  mouth»  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  ascribe  it  to  the  evapora- 
tion of  part  of  the  alcohol,  still  remaining 
in  the  stomach,  and  exposed  there  to  a 
temperature  of  98®. 

There  is  a  strong  resemblance  between 
intoxication  and  mania ;  besides  the  ex* 
temal  marks  of  coincidence,  it  is  found 
that  the  drunkard,  during  his  paroxysm, 
like  the  maniac,  possesses  an  extraordi- 
nary power  of  resisting  cold.  These 
states  of  the  body,  however,  exhibit  one 
obvious  and  essential  difference.  I'he 
mania  of  intoxication  continues  for  a 
short  time  only,  and  the  body  is  left  as 
susceptible  of  the  impression  of  external 
agents,  as  it  was  before  capable  of  resist* 
i  ng  them.  Hence  arises  a  frequent  cause 
of  danger  to  the  drunkard ;  diiring  his  fit 
of  temporary  insanity  he  exposes  nimself 
to  extreme  degrees  of  cold,  of  which  he 
is  then  insensible,  but  which  afterwards 
acts  upon  his  debilitated  frame  with  re* 
doubled  effect. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  chapter,  con- 
cerning the  chemical  effects  ot  alcohol, 
we  meet  with  ^  good  deal  of  what  ap- 
pears- to  us  to  be  loose  and  hypotheti- 
cal reasoning.  The  author  thinks  it  can- 
not be  doubted,  that  alcohol  possesses  a 
chemical  operation  upon  the  body,  inde- 
pendent of  its  intoxicating  quality  ;  and, 
in  proof  of  this  opinion,  it  is  alleged,  that 
when 

«*  Applied  direcdy  to  the  animal  solid,  it 
?on9triuge8  and  hardens  it;  and  suspends  its 
progress  toA^ards  putrefaction  when  separated 
roiii  the  body.  It  coaeulates  the  ferum  of 
liie  bloody  and  mo&t  of  tne  secreted  Au ids/' 

But  do  we  judge  of  xhe  medical  effects 
3f  nitric  acid  or  the  alkalies  from  their 
operation  on  the  substance  of  the  animal 
>ady  ?  When  these  substances  are  uken , 
nto  the  stomach,  do  we  expect  that  ei- 
:her  adipocire  or  soap  will  be  produced  f 
[t  is  farther  stated,  that  **  alcohol  cer- 
:ainly  deoxygeuat^  the  blood  in  some 


degree,  at  least  decompounds  iti  ffo- 
ridity. "  In  support  of  this  position,  it 
is  said  that  the  blood  of  a  professed 
drunkard  approaches  to  the  venous  co- 
lour, and  that  the  progress  of  sea  scurvy, 
a  disease  supposed  by  Dr.  Trotter  to 
depend  upon  a  deficiency  of  oxygen  in 
the  blood,  is  much  accelerated  by  the 
excessive  use  of  spirituous  liquors*  This 
idea  respecting  the  origin  of  scurvy  is 
itself  entirely  nypothetical,  and  as  to  die 
purple  appearance  of  the  blood,  a  fact 
of  which  we  feel  by  no  means  absolutely 
assured,  it  will  not  warrant  us  in  as- 
suming the  conclusions  which  are  de- 
duced from  it  by  oiir  autlior.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  composition  of  the 
arterial  and  venous  blood  is  a  subject 
still  involved  in  much  obscurity  ;  it  ap- 
pears probable,  however,  that  the  aU 
teration  of  colour  depends  less  upon  the 
excess  or  deficiency  of  oxygen  than  upon 
the  different  state  of  combination  in  which 
the  constituents  of  the  blood  are  main- 
tained. Conceiving  the  foundation  of 
this  hypothesis,  respecting  the  hydro- 
genation  of  the  blood,  to  be  so  feeble, 
we  can  attach  but  little  value  to  the 
speculations  which  are  deduced  from 
it. 

The  author  introduces  into  this  chap- 
ter  the  subject  of  the  spontaneous  in- 
flammation of  the  Kuman  body ;  a  cir- 
cumstance, the  reality  of  which,  like  that 
of  the  falling  of  stones  from  the  clouds, 
has  been  generally  questioned  by  men  of 
science,  although  it  has  been  diffictdt  to 
disregard  the  strong  evidence  that  has, 
at  different  times,  been  alleged  in  its  fa- 
vour. A  paper  on  this  subject  was 
written  by  M.  Lair,  and  inserted  in  the 
fiftieth  volume  of  die  Journal  de  Phy- 
sique, of  which  a  tmnslation  is  given  ia 
the  work  now  before  us.  It  contains  a 
great  number  of  facts  that  are  said  to 
have  occurred  at  different  times,  and  in 
different  places,  the  greatest  part  of  thertl 
resting  on  slender  and  indirect  evidence, 
but  a  few  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
judicious  and  enlightened  men,  who  had 
every  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the 
particulars  of  the  case.  M.  Lair  deduces 
the  following  conclusions : 

"  1.  The  persons  who  experienced  the 
effects  of  this  combustion,  had  for  a  long 
time  made  an  immoderate  use  of  spirituous 
liquors. 

*'  2.  The  combustion  took  place  only  in 
women. 

"  3.  These  women  were  far  advanced  in 
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*.'  4.  Their  bodies  did  not  take  fire  sponUt* 
iKOiisly,  but  were  burned  by  accident. 

*'  5*.  The  extremities,  such  as  the  feet 
and  hands,  were  generally  spared  by  the 
fire. 

•'  6.  \Vatet,  sometimes,  instead  of  extin- 
gnishing  the  flames  which  proceeded  frdill 
the  parts  on  fire,  pavfe  them  more  adtiVhy. 

**  7.  The  fire  did  very  Httle  damagei  and 
often  spased  the  combo'stible  objects,  whieh 
were  in  contact  with  the  human  bpdy  at  the 
iDoment  when  it  wfks  burning. 

"  8.  The  combustion  of  the  bodies  left, 
as  a  residuum,  fat  fuetid  ashes,  with  an 
unctuous,  stinking,  and  very  penetrating 
Ibot." 

The  Expression  of  the  fourth  scarcely 
^nveys  the  meaning  of  the  author  $  it 
iho«ld  be,  th^t  th^  bodies,  w^e  accid^H^ 
taUy  sot  On  fire-  "the  thlipter  coticki4ei 
^tth  some  ihoral  a{)hDrisms9  which  ^iU 
probably  prbtto  iiiterelting  to  oiit  kiead- 
crs* 

**  When  a  drunken  man  is  lavish  of  nro- 
mls^s  which  he  never  made  when  sooer, 
ha  distifed  his  kiiidnesl  is  not  worth  your 
thanks. 

*'  Wheh  you  heaf  a  drutiken  man  boast- 
ing of  his  gieherosity  to  hii  friends^  bewiu< 
how  vou  receive  a  favour  from  that  man. 

"  When  you  hear  a  drunken  man  telU 
ing  family  secrtts,  Whethet  of  bis  own,  or 
those  of  other  people,  put  that  man  dovvn  for 
a  fool,  and  take  care  tfrhat  you  say  in  his  pre- 
Unte. 

**  When  you  heal-  a  drunken  man  boasting 
of  his  favour^  frxtsA  the  sek,  be  assured  that 
mat)  has  no  honour. 

"  When  yott  hear  i  druriken  man  bttg*- 
png  of  his  coutiige»  mark  that  man  a  cow^ 
ard. 

"When  you  hear  a  drunken  man  vaunting 
of  his  riches,  be  assured  he  cannot  be  estima- 
ble for  fiis  virtues. 

•*  Whfen  you  hear  a  dhinken  man  pitying 
teSsfortuhe^  which  he  did  ftot  relicVe  wi-heft 
Soberi  ft  is  the  sltongest  proof  that  he  po5i-« 
lefeses  no  g^dfiess  of  heart. 

"  ^ceive  Ho  donations  (totti  H  druhkf^fi 
man,  lest  he  should  ash  them  again  when 
tober. 

•*  Avoid  tne  company  of  a  drunkard  ;  for 
if  he  insults  you.  And  you  should  insist  on 
^t^sfaction,  he  will  plead  want  of  recollection 
^  apology. 

.  "  Let  th*  st)bef  man  beware  6f  the  86<Siety 
of  drunkards,  kii  the  world  should  toy  that 
he  n\eans  to  take  an  advantage  of  their  credu- 
lity." ^ 

We  ft*xt  corte  to  the  dreadful  **  cata^ 
logne  of  diseases  induced  by  drunken- 
ness,*' consisting,  first  of  those  "  which 
appear  dliring  the  paroxysm  of  drunk- 
enness/' and  secondly  of  those  "  induced 


by  habitiial  imoxicaixoiu'*  Under  one 
or  the  other,  of  these  heads  are  inclnded  a 
great  part  of  the  most  fornsidahk  dis* 
eases  to  which  the  huihan  body  is  inci« 
dent  (  on  each  of  them  a  few  remarks  zrt 
made,  in  ^neral  judicious  and  appro« 
priatCi  They  are,  howeYer,  occasion* 
ally  mited  tvith  the  same  kind  of  loo# 
hypothesis  which  we  mention^  aborei 
for  instance^  the  fbrmation  of  caxbonckt 
on  the  face  is  ascribed  to  bydrogene  con* 
tained  in  the  blood  of  the  cntan^ns  res^ 
sels,  atti^cting  oxygen  from  the  atinos« 
phere,  consequently  **  (he  blood  in  them 
becomes  pt^etematurally  florid  ;  the  skm 
is  thus  el: d ted,  and  inflamed,  and  xlm 
spots  appear  in  consequence.*' 
.  In  the  fifth  part»  **  on  the  snrdKHl  of 
correcting  the  habit  of  intoxication,  and 
of  treating  the  drunken  paroxysm,"  «e 
meet  with  many  'vsliaable  obserritioas, 
hnty  as  usual,  ddivered  in  a  desnhnry 
stylci  and  mixed  with  much  ^ctnmeoos 
matter.  Indeed  thtf  proper  subject  of 
the  chapter  is  not  entered  upon,  until 
after  an  introduction  of  about  thirty*fivfl 
pages,  which  are  occupied  in  mtscelU* 
tieou^  reinarkt,  that  would  OMtae  pio* 
perly  have  been  placed  in  the  second  and 
third  divisions. .  From  thesd  reaoarks  we 
shall  select  some  that  appear  to  us  to  be 
peculiarly  deserrihg  of  attention. 

**  In  those  fatniliel  wheie  gout  and  drspfp* 
tic  complaints  are  hereditary,  the  use  of'wifie* 
and  all  other  fermented  licjuort  ouaht  to  be 
cautiously  gtiarded  agaii^st  in  childhood  and 
youth.  Ttie  parent  who  6flfers  them  to  the 
Infeht,  whalevef  may  l)c  the  motives  of  tca- 
d^rh^^s,  ought  f5  ^eigh  the  c6iisequBic?s. 
ir  the  babe  treft  M  tb  the  ifisilticts  of  ha. 
ttre  the^  dHicleS  Wbdld  be  the  Tvry  Usi  il 
i^mtld  fix  o|[»on.  Their  dadlties  Me  so  dU- 
metrically  opposite  to  the  mother^s  miilt. 
The  pleasure  which  they  aflFordis  moraenlarr  ] 
and  every  time  they  are  resorted  to.  thcie  U 
danger  of  the  quantity  beirig  increased :  of  the 
e%'ils  which  result  from  this  practice  Uierc  is 
no  end.  The  child  that  is  bora  of  gooty  wA 
dyspeptic  parents,  ought  from  its  Srth'lo  be 
confined,  to  the  mildest  food ;  it  ous^  to  sub- 
sist on  mitk  alone  as  lon^  as  possimb  ;  it  n»it 
never  taste  wine,  even  mluted  to  the  utnost, 
or  beer  of  the  weakest  kind.  Antnal  food, 
and  bmth  made  from  that,  light  pnddia^s. 
and  diftii^iit  iftkte  fH  eMk^  Wbm  m^ 
forms  the  chi^f  ibgiedsem^  ^ill  eattbd  tk 
Aiet  as  th«  child  grows  up  §  tod  tins  wiH  bt 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  hc*lthj<nisdtaB«» 
and  a  temperate  life.  It  it  a  cotttwy  fictf*^ 
roent  thai  ensures  the  approach  of  wse  m^ 
ladies ;  and  early  gout  is  ofcen'ficsti(lidbitt!i« 
mtirt  afHt-es  &t  thmy.  S\i0ft  tife  tb9  h^M 
effects  of^  early  baa  cvMtofifir^  flir  MM  d* 
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taste  13  once  confinBed,  whether  fpr  hot  or 
coki  article  s  ^bsmicts  syve^t  Qr  tour>  mWi 
^r  Hcrid,  th«y  b«cpfpe  so  interwoiren  wt\^ 
habit,   tiuil  we  s;nr«   w    vaiu  lo  coffi^$( 

•  •  • 

••  But  it  is  not  drinking  spiritnous  liquor* 
to  the  length  of  intoxication  only  that  con- 
ftitatcf  i|^temp6ranc0.  A  m^in  may  drink  » 
STpat  dealt  j^ss  a  large  portion  of  his  time  at 
the  bottle,  and  yet  be  able  to  fill  most  of 
the  avocations  of  life.  There  are  certainly 
many  men  of  this  description*  who  have  ne- 
ver been  so  transformed  vk^ith  liquor  as  to  be 
linknown  to  thejipown  house-dog,  or  so  fool- 
ish in  their  appearanct,  as  to  be  hooted  bf 
•oliool4Niys,  tna(  are  yet  to  be  considwcd  as 
inunppmte  liven.** 

W^  Vfm^\  «Uh  «ana#  ji4di«io\is  obsfi|rva» 
lioiK  on  $b«  wppo^ed  effect  of  ^piri^uous 
liquorsi  in  tpHbling  th^  ^lifid  and  body 
HI  end^te  extraor4ip#try  fatigue.  The 
j|«dH)p's  own  ^xp^eriepce,  which  on  this 
ppint  baft  b^en  fsu^ci^nfly.  an^ple,  is  de- 
«:idedly  in  centra4ii:tion  to  this  fiotjop,  so 
far  gs  respects  meptal  exertion ;  and  w^ 
perfectly  acquiesce  in  his  opinion,  tl^a|: 
the  wtm  arguipienu  apply  to  l^odily  la- 
bour. 

*'  Vi^OQs  liquors  for  a  while  increase  mus- 
clar strength ;  but  to  a  certainty  bring  on 
premature  weariness  and  fatigue,  with  more 
inclination  to  sleep.  Spirits  nave  the  same 
ejects  in  a  greater  degree,  and  cause  a  greater 
consumption  of  pure  air.  In  a  warm  season 
or  climate,  the  best  q nicies  to  use  under  se- 
vere corpoieal  hardships  are  the  acid  fruity, 
•Dch  as  the  lemon  and  orange*  apple,  &:c. ; 
or  in  their  want,  vinegar  and  water,  as  prac^ 
.fised  by  the  Roman   soldlersr     In  winter, 

J>iaia  diet,  with  a  due  admixture  of  animal 
bod,  and  moderate  exercise,  are  the  su^e 
security  of  preserving  warmth  of  body.  Spi- 
rituous liquors,  though  generally  practised, 
^ve  but  a  temporary  glow,  an<l  in  the  end 
Tender  the  eficicts  of  cold  more  speedily  hurt- 
ful.- 

Dis  caitttojis  against  the  habitual  usje 
of  tinctur^f,  as  articles  of  m^diciue,  of 
cordials  mi  Ijqueiirf  as  articles  of  diet, 
caiinot  be  (oo  ini^cb  circulated*  We 
l)«^rtily  join  iQ  his  proteyt  against  tha 
iVrniliar  use  of  opium»  a  prevaiiingi  an4 
•w§  f«ar  an  increasing  evil. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  many  of  our  /air 
countrywomen  c^rry  laudanuto  about  with 
them,  and  take  it  freely  when  under  low  spi- 
rits. Thi«  custom  is  certainly  as  little  to  be 
justified  as  the  use  of  brandy.** 

Ill  the  medical  treatment  ot  a  pftrsan 


habitnated  to  drunkenness,  the  first  step 
to  be  taken  obviously  consists  in  the  difo 
eontinuance  of  the  accustomed  potatiom 
It  h^s  been  a  subject  of  doubt,  whether 
this  should  be  done  gradually,  or  ail  a| 
once ;  our  author  strenuously  advises  th» 
latter  plan.  Upon  t)ie  whole,  yre  »ii9 
disposed  to  agree  with  him,  certainly  so 
far  as  respects  the  moral  tendency  of  btd 
directions;  yet  we  think  there  are  in- 
stances, in  which  serious  bodily  disease 
would  be  induced,  bjr  suddenly  subtract- 
ing from  the  diet  a  large  quantity  of  spi- 
rit, to  the  stimulus  of  which  the  stomach 
had  been  for  a  long  time  habituated^ 
We  rather  differ  from  our  author,  in  con- 
ceiving that  the  disease  brought  on  in 
the  liver^  by  drinking,  is  a  complaint  at- 
tended with  little  pain  ;  find  we  are  di<<« 
posed  to  place  somewhat  more  confix 
dence  in  the  use  of  mercury  in  these  com- 
plaints than  Dr.  Trotter  does.  We  alio 
conceive  that  more  stress  might  have 
been  laid  upon  the  u^e  of  aropatics  in 
the  dyspeptic  complaints  coiisequent  up« 
on  habitual  drunluenness.  The  stimii* 
lus  which  they  afford  we  have  fre<* 
quently  found  to  be  the  best  preser- 
vative against  the  intolerable  languor 
consequent  upon  th^  disuse  of  spiritu- 
ous liquors  ;  while  their  employment,  ttn<r 
der  proper  restrictions,  does  not  appea4r 
to  produce  any  bad  effects  upon  the  sys^ 
tern  at  large. 

The  method  of  relieving  the  drunken 
parozyscfi,  consists  principally  in  attempt- 
ing to  evacuate  the  -stomach.  Where 
apoplexy  is  threatened,  evacuations  of 
blood  should  be  employed,  and  tempo- 
rary relief  may  be  obtained  by  the  ap^ 
plication  of  cold  to  th^  head,  and  parti- 
cularly to  the  temples. 

From  the  extracts  which  have  beea 
given  it  will  be  inferred,  tliat  the  work  of 
Dr.  Trotter  contains  much  information^ 
which  is  valuable  both  to  the  rooralisit 
and  to  the  physician ;  and  we  think  the 
most  deter iptned  drunkard  could  not  but 
feel  impressed  with  the  view  irbich  10 
here  presented  of  the  effects  of  his  rut- 
nous  habit.  We  must,  bowevcv*  on  the 
4>ther  hand  remstrk*  that  the  conduct  of 
the  work  is  desultory,  the  style  frequentlf 
verbose  and  hyperbolical,  and^  we  are  aU 
most  tempted  to  say,  the  direct  reverse  of 
that  unaffected  simplicity  which  ought  %p 
characterise  a  scientific  publicjitiQn.  The 
illustrations  and  tales  which  ar^  intro- 
duced, are  often  too  eaEtray4gant  to  be 
ilistructive,  and  the  poetical  quotations 
are  sca^z«d  with  %  clomg  prc^uiipn. 
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The  physiology  of  Dr.  Trotter,  we  have 
already  ventared  to  criticise  ;  it  appears 
taus  to  be  in  general  founded  upon  loose 
analogy,  rather  than  accurate  deduction 
from  fact.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  that 
while  modem  chemistry,  in  point  of  pre« 
cision,  yields  only  to  the  mathematical 


sciences,  those  physioloe;ists  and  patbo* 
logists  who  have  applied  chemical  m» 
soning  to  the  phenomena  of  the  living 
body,  have  been,  almost  widiout  ex- 
ception, notoriously  vague  and  hypothe- 
tical. 


Art.  XV.  jIn  Efsay  on  a  peculiar  eruptive  Dlseasr^  arhingfrfm  the  EMMom  of  Mer- 
cury, ;  illustrated  with  Cases  taken  at  the  Westmoreland  Lock  Hotfitalt  DMiu.  By 
GfioRoe  Ai.LEY.     8vo.  pp.  80. 

Art.  XVI.  Ji  Description  of  the  Mercurial  L^a»  By  Doctor  Moai ah ty.  12mo. 
pp.  64. 


.  THESE  two  small  works  are  upon 
the  .same  subject,,  althogh  the  title-pages 
are  di^rent.  There  seems  tohave  been 
some  crossing  and  jostling  in  tke  course 
of  publication ;  but  no  notice  at  all  js 
taken  of  such  a  circumstance.  We  judge 
from  internal  evidence.  The  publica- 
tion of  Mr.  Alley's  Essay  has  been  de- 
layed nearly  four  montlis,  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  good  engravings ;  at 
last  it  is  publish^^d  without  any.  ,  In  the 
mean  time  Dr.  Moriarty  appears  to  have 
stepped  forward  to  tell  die  world  all  that 
he  has  seen,  heard,  and  could  collect  on 
this  subject  at  Dublin  and  Edinburgh* 
Mr.  Alley *s  Essay  is  entitled  to  prece- 
dence on  many  accounts,  though  there  is 
not  much  to  claim  such  decided  prefer- 
ence in  either  of  these  two  treatises. 

This  disease,  we  are  informed,  first 
became  known  to  the  surgeons  of  the 
Lock  Hospital,  in  Dublm,in  1789.  They 
considered  it  as  arising  from  the  use  of 
mercury,  and  adopted  a  successful  mode 
of  treating  it  in  consequence  of  such  an 
opinion.     Mr.  Alley,   in  describing  the 
symptoms  and  general  appearmces  of 
the  disease,  divides  it  into  two  species, 
the  mild  and  the  maligtfant^  each  character- 
ised by  different  deerees  of  febrile  de- 
ranj^ement  of  the  whole  system.    The 
patient  is  seized  with  the  usual  symptoms 
of  pyrexia^  accompanied    witli    prickly 
heat  and  itching  of  the  skin,  which  pre« 
cede  the  eruption.      This  begins  about 
the  scrotum  and  the  inside  of  the  thighs, 
and  soon  spreads  over  the  whole  body. 
It  is  said  to  be  similar  to  that  of  measles, 
excepting  that  it  is  different  by  the  sp^ts 
being  larger,  and  of  a  less  florid  colour. 
The  plates  referred  to  are  unfortunately 
not  given  to  assist  the  description  ;  they 
were  so  incorrectly  finished  that  the  au- 
thor thought  it  best  to  omit  them  alto- 
gether,    in  the  mild  cases  the  eruption 
begins  to  desquamate  on  the  fourth  day. 
This  desquamation  is  frequently  attend* 


ed  with  profuse  serous  discharge,  vi^icb 
stains  the  linen,  and  is  peculiarly  £ettd« 
The  cuticle  peels  off  in  large  flakes,  but 
the  febrile  symptoms  do  not  subside.  In 
some  cases  the  symptoms  are  not  so  re- 
gular ;  the  desquamation  does  not  begin 
so  soon  in  the  mote  unfavourable  in- 
stances. The  fever  terminates  in  geue- 
ral  on  or  before  the  eleventh  day  :  some^ 
times  this  fever  is  of  the  low  typhoid 
kind,  and  proves  fatal.  Mr.  Alley  neit 
proceeds  to  point  out  the  distinguishiog 
characters  of  this  mercurial  di^^ase,  as 
he  calls  it,  from  all  the  exanthemata,  and 
from  one  species  of  venereal  eruption. 

The  method  of  treatment  now  success- 
fully adopted,  is,  first  to  desist  entirely 
from  the  exhibition  of  nrercury,  to  re- 
move the  patient  from  the  mercurial  at- 
mosphere, to  change  the  cloaths,  and  to 
cleanse  the  skin  by  tlie  tepid  bath.  An* 
tiraonial  medicines^  and  acids,  are  gives 
with  advantage.  At  the  commencemcut 
of  the  disease,  bark  and  wine  aggravate 
the  symptoms ;  but  w]ien  the  febrile  state 
is  diminished,  the  free  exhibition  of  these 
remedies  is  of  great  importance.  Po;». 
ders,  and  frequent  washing,  should  be 
applied  to  die  excoriated  parts. 

Several  cases  are  detaued  :  some  of 
them  with  a  tedious  degree  of  minute- 
ness ;  the  languid  and  prolix  copies  of 
some  common  prescriptions  is  quite  ridi- 
culous. It  is  curious  to  remark  that  the 
venereal  complaints  in  all  the  patients 
disappeared  during  the  contimiance  of 
the  fever,  while  the  Use  of  mercurj  was 
suspended ;  and  the  patients  were  dis- 
missed without  having  recourse  to  the 
exhibition  of  mercury  agam.  This  ap- 
pears to  render  the  histories  somewim 
equivocal,  at  least  it  suggests  some  sus- 
picion of  the  diseases  not  being  in  the 
first  instance  venereal. 

This  eruption  which  attacks  some 
persons  on  taking  mercury,  has  hithcno 
been  neglected.     It  well  decerres  at- 
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teniion,  inasniuch  as'  the  febrile  state 
sometimes  proves  fatal.  Both  these 
pamphlets,  after  being  condensed  into 
one»  are  insufficient  to  convey  a  complete 
view  of  the  subject*  They  are  both  su^ 
perficial ;  both  imperfect  productions.-^ 


Perhaps  it  was  wrong  to  expect  more  than 
we  find,  since  one  ofthese.  young  authors 
seems  to  have  copiied  from  the  other;  and 
both  to  have  borrowed  their  ideas  from 
the  observations  of  otiiers. 


Art.  XVII.  Medical  Reports  on  the  Effects  of  Water ^  cold  and  warm^  as  a  Remedy  in 
Fevers f  and  ether  Diseases ^  whether  applied  to  the  Surface  of  the  B  dy^  or  used  mtemaUy, 
By  James  Cur  rib,  M,D,  F,  R  S.  P/iysidan  in  Liverpool^  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians^  Edinburgh.  2  vols. 


A  NEW  edition  of  Dr.  Currie's  Me- 
dical Reports  havin?  been  for  some  time 
called  for  by  the  puolic,  the  author  ha$ 
embraced  this  opportunity  of  making 
some  alteration  in  tne  arrangement  of  the 
M3rmer  part,  and  adding  a  very  large 
:)uantity  of  new  matter.  The  merits  of 
:lie  original  work  are  sufiiciently  well 
cnown;  the  practice  which  it  recom* 
Tiends  has.  stood  the  test  of  ample  experi- 
mce,  and  it  may  now  be  justly  ranked 
imong  the  decided  improvements  in  me- 
licine,  established  beyond  the  reach  of 
>iir  commendation  or  censure.  Our  at- 
cntion  at  present  wiU  be  chiefly  con- 
ined  to  the  new  matter  which  is  con- 
ained  in  this  edition. 

The  principal  alteration  which  has 
aken  place  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
brmer  materials  is,  chat  the  articles 
ehich  were  before  thrown  Into  anappen- 
lix,  are  now  introduced  into  the  body  of 
he  work.  An  account  of  two  cases  of 
etanus,  which  were  successfully  treated 
ty  the  author,  since  the  publication  of 
he  second  edition,  are  inserted  in  the 
rst  volume.  The  first  case  was  pro- 
uced  by  a  wound  in  the  leg.  About  15 
;iys  .-ifter  the  accident  a  stiffiK?ss  of  the 
i\v  first  appeared,  aud  continued  to  in- 
rease  for  six  days,  notwithstanding  the 
lent  if al  use  of  opium  and  wine.  At  this 
ime  the  affusion  of  water  of  75^  was  em- 
loyed,  and  produced  an  evident  allevia- 
on  of  the  symptoms.    The  patient 

"  Found  considerable  and  immediate  re* 
ef  from  the  afl'usion,  .\vbich>  at  his  own 
;quest,  was  constantly  re{)tated  whenever 
ie  symptoms  were  the  most  severe,  and  al* 
ays  with  sensible  and  instant  benefiL  From 
lis  time  the  symptoms  became  stationary: 
I  a  few  days  tnere  was  an  abatement  of  their 
olence,  and  under  a  continuation  of  this 
L-atment,  he  finally  recovered.  The  case 
aSy  however,  a  considerable  time  doubtful ; 
was  not  till  after  the  expiration  of  twenty 
lys  that  we  could  consider  the  recovery  as 
:rtain.  He  took  during  this  time,  on  a 
edium^  twelve  grains  ot  opium>  and  nearly 


three  pints  of  wine  in  the  twenty-four  hours* 
and  had  the  cold  affusions  between  three  and 
four  times  daily.'* 

The  other  case  was  much  more  vio- 
lent. It  origmated  from  a  splinter  run- 
ning under  tne  finger  nail.  In  about  a 
fortnight  the  disease  had  assumed  the 
most  formidable  aspect.  Large  quan* 
tities  of  opium  in  the  liquid  form,  the 
cold  a£Fusion,  and  the  free  use  of  wine 
were  had  recourse  to,  and  in  spite  of  tlic 
most  violent  symptoms,  were  finally  suc- 
cessful in  combating  the  disease. 

**  Being  in  the  vigour  of  life,  and  of 
great  bodily  strength  and  resolution,  the  cx« 
ertions  he  made  were  very  uncommon.  He 
could  swallow  at  intervals  only,  and  for  se- 
veral days  never,  but  when  turned  on  his 
face;  and  his  upper  jaw  was  rigidly  shut; 
yet  as  it  lapped  over  the  under  one,  fie  drew 
lip  the  meuicine  through  the  orifice  thti!(  p^f^- 
duccd,  and  a  much  larger  quantity  of  wine 
and  nutriment  than  was  expected.  An  ar> 
curate  journal  was  kept  by  his  attendants 
from  the  13th  of  April  to  the  Illh  of  May, 
of  every  circumstance  respecting  his  case, 
which  extends  to  forty-two  pa^es  4to.  ;  and 
from  this  it  appears,  that  in  the  interval  of 
time  just  mentioned,  he  drank,  mixed  with 
nounshment,  and  by  itself,  the  extraordminv 
quantity  of  a  hundred  and  forty  bottle^  of 
wiiic,  being  five  bottles  of  Madeira  a  day,  be- 
sides some  die,  and  several  gallons  of  brandy. 
From  the  iStb  of  April  to  the  end  of  that 
month,  he  took,  one  day  with  another,  a 
hundred  and  fifty-five  drops  of  laudanum 
daily,  being  in  all  nve  ounces  and  six  drachms^ 
and  used  during  the  same  time,  twenty-seven 
.  ounces  in  embrocation,  with  twice  the  quan- 
tity of  sether.  He  also  used  three  drachms 
of  powder  of  opium  in  ointment.** 

"In  the  use  of  the  cold  bath  Mr.  P.  was 
in  like  .measure  left  a  good  deal  to  his  own 
discretion.  From  the  13th  of  April  to  the 
8th  ofMay,  when  he  left  it  off  entirely,  it  ap* 
pears  that  he  bathed  sixty-five  times,  twice 
usin^  the  tepid,  and  sixty-three  times  the  cold  ^ 
afi*usion.  As  he  sweated  profusely,  we  di- 
rected the  water  to  be  made  milk  warm;  bus 
finding  no  relief  from  it  in  this  way,  he  him.- 
6i:lf  de<iir;;d  to  return  to  the  cold  afiusion." 
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^  were  ijo^dt  pairUi^l  ao4  (j^fllcult.   ^a^^pUp 

ihp  in;isclc!^  Qi  l)is  ^roi?  an.tl  shoiil(l,er3  were 
,es^  a^fcted  than  jhose  of  the  test  of  his  body, 
and  he  was  able  to  n^ake  some  pxenions  with 
them.  But  it  was  bficn  fifteen  or  twenty 
ttiinutes  before  hecoald  turn  his  legs  over  the 
side  of  the  bed,  luto  the  tub  in  which  he 
l^towl  yir^fe  tlv?  ^ttjr  wp8  poi^i;e<l  pvcr  hiip  ; 
kihfi  the  process  of  his  fising  was  always  in* 
^rruptecl  by  one  or  fnore  convuJ&jon3.  Id 
one  of  these  he  seized  bold  of  ihc  post  of  the 
bed  with  his  hands,  and  stood  upright^  so 
rigidly  constricted,  that  he  could  not  change 
Ins  |)Ositimi  fpr  two  hours,  the  sweat  ^i  the 
time  pouring  ioiorreuts  over  him.'* 

It  is  remarked  l^y  the  authol*  that 

"  NcM^'itbstettiing  the  violeiioe  of  the 
l)isease>  a^d  tbe  iir^st  ouaotUy  of  wi^e  an4 
i^uia  which  be  sf^iowed»  Mr.  P.'s  beat 
yyj^i  never  greater  than  the  natural  s.taml^J^i). 
The  sujicrflvious  beat  which  these  rocdiciiies 
ought  to  have  produced,  was  no  doiubt  Car- 
ried oft*  by  the  profuse  and  constant  perspira- 
tion. Neitlier  did  I  observe  bis  beet,  ejtcept 
in  a  few  instances,  below  ^e  standard  of 
hcahh ;  and  liiere  scei^s  Ultle  doubt  that  the 
wine  and  opium  enabled  him  to  sustain  jibe 
cold  afi'usiofi  under  the  profuse  perspuaiiou^ 
which  they  excited." 

FroTn  these;  and  other  similar  c,ases9 
\\'hich  have  been  published  durjqg  the 
last  few  ye^rs;  v^^e  thiak  tjhe  m^tbod  of 
treating  tetaims  may  be  considered  a$ 
«jafficiently  established,  and  wliiere  uo  un- 
toward circnmstances  take  plai:e,  the 
cure  of  the  disease  may  be  looked  for- 
ward to  as  a  probable  erent.  Perhaps, 
henceforth  the  instances  of  failare  may 
be  more  instructive  than  those  of  suc- 
cess. 

The  *<  additional  reports"  principally 
.consist  of  the  author's  experience  of  the 
effects  of  the  cold  affubion,  subsequent  to 
the  publication  of  the  former  edition,  and 
of  the  communications  of  other  medlical 
men  on  the  same  subject.  The  author 
has  of  late  extended  the  practice  to  some 
of  those  cases  where  its  use  was  before 
left  undecided ;  he  has  e^plojed  it  >:ith 
great  adv^Atage,  evep^  m  the  l^st  st^ge  of 
typhus,  wh^re  the  teinpei^tune  of  the 
body  did  not  immediately  forbid  its  use. 
He  appears  to  have  carried  co  a  greater 
e;ctent  than  in  the  earlier  part  of  hrs 
practice,  the  exposure  of  the  body  to  cold 
air.  To  ^  free  exposure  to  <he  air  he 
attribute^  the  be^fii  which  Dr.  Jackson 
supposes  is  deri  v^y  in  cases  of  fever,  from 
travelling ;  an  opinion  in  which  we  en- 
•tirely  coincide  with  him.  To  tlie  same 
cause  is  ascribed  the  singular  instance 


ff  ftc<99^ry  mentioDed  by  .BesgjBpettrs^ 
of  persons  who  escaped  from  mc  Egrp* 
tim  hpfiiMUli»in  rbe  delinom  altciidaiit 
VROf  ih»  WQW  kiPd  o£  plagnr ;  9a4  iu 
this  ftatfi,  eii:h^r  plungeid  inj#  ibt  Nik,  or 
iifai^4mM  for  mwt  i^9J$  tbnipgh  ibe  de« 
S^rts,  and  were  finally  restored  to  health. 
Of  aa  ^n^logoiis  nature  we  f:oi^<^Te  the 
circumstance  to  be  which  U  Related  by 
i]^ss^lini,  that  ^  alyray^  found  his  pa- 
tient? to  )^.e  r^Uerpd  by  die  refOQ'V^al  to  a 
new  situation. 

On  thfi  subject  of  the  Egyptian  ^i- 
A^mk,  we  ineet  with  the  following  jojt 
and  elegant  obserratlc^ 

"  Hotv  fruitless  and  bow  pervettetl  are  the 
efforts  by  which  les^mtng  ana  science  have  in 
gcineral  attemnterf  io  combat  this  fist^l  disease! 
The  medical  departmcats  of  both  araiks 
fcem  to  have  htm  ananged  with  tbe  grratest 
rare  J  ^ui  th«  he«^  i]epi^ea  li>r  thp  pU^iuc 
wcTft  ^o\}9htV  mis«e^  ^yj^  phy|ji^o»  botb 
of  Fj^ce  iui^  £^^aijul.  'ipt^  w^crr^^Qt  to  be 
traced  in  ;be  prevuiling  syytjem^  pf  i^Bedjcioi» 
or  io  the  pbam^acv  or  our  shops^  bat  it  h 
probable  tney  mignt  hare  been  found  in  the 
refresh nient 'of  the  breeze,  in  the  dews  of 
night,  and  in  the  waters 'of  tho  Ni^'* 

The  autumn  of  }8Q0,  vbi/ch  in  jao^ 
parts  of  the  island  W9s  gjttgq^Qd  with  an 
unusual  quantity  of  disease,  appears  ia 
Liverpool  to  luve  been  peculiarly  f^tah 
Typhous  fever, dysentery, and  scarlatiu, 
were  all  preyalcnt  at  tlie  same  tiioe,  and 
were  no  less  violent  than  £reqiient.  Oa 
the  treatment  of  dysentery  we  meet  with 
,  the  foUawing  Vemarks. 

"  On  the  whole,  where  the  patient  was  in 
tbe^rst  sta^,  aud  his  strength  not  ouch 
roduced*  nor  his  stoinoch  unsettled,  it  via^  a 
successiul  practice  to  clear  the  firat  pas^a^. 
and  open  the  pores  of.  the  skin,  by  ipcca^u- 
ai>ha,  or  James's  powder,  afterwards  k<:«ptn§ 
the  bowels  regular  by  small  doses  of  calotnel. 
ai»d  aliavitig  tLe  irritatioii  by  optum.  In oihff 
i;a;ies  A^line  pHjQgativ.e«,  foUoyved  by  afidd\Qe 
clysters,  prov(}4  eucccsf^uh  Castor  oil  couU 
seldoui  be  retained  en  the  stomach.  Catoniil 
was  -more  generally  useful,  %iid  in  soon:  in- 
sunces  it  was  combined  with  chi>&tals  of 
cartar,  with  arcpt  appafent  adnrntaae.  In 
other  «aseB  CMcioed  raogneak,  in  xmadl  dose* 
(«oiiietimcs  coiid>iaed  with  opkiak  and  ipeoi- 
ouaoha,  or  with  opium  alpne),  and  foUovtd 
iby  succcssivedjQAi^taof  IcmMiade,  anvwciBl 
«v«rv  pw^Mse.  In  a  iew  cases  I  witdf  atiid 
«f  the  remedy  of  my  fri«nd«  l>r.  Wright-* 
8<a-«alt,  dissolved  in  viocgar  or  m  Awa* 
juice^  Used  in  site  eaiiy  slagas^  ilie  dneaie, 
tliis  remedy  seemed  to  aasiiwr  the  eha*c«ef 
he  has  given  of'itj  but  in  ihe  latter  scans  i: 
lUiledj  as,  indeed,  tlie  eoipmaamiiQa  I baJ 
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from  him  led  me  to  expect.  I  regret  that  I 
did  not  employ  it  more  generally/' 

The  cold  affusion  was  not  tried  In  this 
disease,  the  author  "  having  learned  by 
experience  that  it  does  not  succeed  in 
fever  with  affection  of  the  bowels." 

The  typhus  of  that  season  assumed 
appearances  somewhat  different  from 
what  areusually  observed  in  this  country. 
Its  attack  was  slow  and  insidious,  ^nd  its 
presence  was  in  some  instances  scarcely 
suspected,  until  the  appearance  of  exces- 
sive debility  forcibly  arrested  tlie  attention. 
Its  period  was  unusually  extended,  and 
its  effects  upon  the  nervous  system  ap- 
peared more  than  proportionate  to  the 
other  syniptoms :  the  heat  of  the  skin 
was  not  much  above  the  standard  of 
health*  These  peculiarities  in  the  dis- 
ease obviously  precluded  the  employ- 
ment of  the  cold  affusion  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  in  the  more  commonform ;  tlie  tepid 
affusion  was  frequently  substituted  in  its 
place,  and  the  effects  appear  to  have  been 
both  grateful  and  salutary. 

Our  readers  will  recollect,  that  in  a 
former  part  of  the  work,  tlie  author  re- 
stricts the  use  of  the  cold  affusion,  not 
only  to  those  cases  where  the  heat  was' 
prapternaturally  great,  but  also  to  those 
where  a  sensation  of  excessive  heat  was 
experienced.  To  this  general  rule  he 
still  adheres,  but  at  the  same  time  admits 
that  those  rare  instances,  in  which  a  sense 
of  coldness  is  combined  with  an  actual 
increase  of  heat,  must  be  left  for  farther 
investigation.  Mr.  Dairy m pie  of  Nor- 
wich asLS  communicated  a  striking  case, 
in  which  the  cold  affusion  appeared 
eminently  serviceable,  although  the  pa* 
tient  expressed  the  greatest  uneasiness  at 
the  access  of  the  external  air. 

The  remarks  of  our  author  upon  the  ' 
use  of  digitalis  in  inflammatory  com- 
plaints, and  in  the  hscmorrhagiac,  are 
highly  interesting :  our  readers  will  no 
doubt  be  gratified  by  an  ample  quo- 
tation. 

'*  This  medicine  may  almost  be  said  to  be 
possessed  of  a  charm  for  allaying  inordinate 
action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  in  this 
point  of  view,  as  well^  as  for  its  efficacy  iq 
•ome  kinds  of  dropsy »  particularly  hydro- 
thorax,  its  introduction  into  medicine  is  one 
of  the  greatest  benefits  our  science  has  re- 
ceived in  modem  times.  The  extraordinary 
power  of  the  cUgitalis  in  the  haemorrhagiae. 


and  prticularly  iu  haemoptysis,  is  pretty  ge- 
nerally known,  and  if  it  were  necessary  I 
could  confirm  it  by  some  striking  examples  : 
its  use  in  the  pnlegmasiae  is,  so  far  as  I 
know,  in  a  great  measure  new.  Digitalis 
does  not,  indeed,  supersede  the  use  of  the 
lancet  in  these  diseases,  but  it  diminishes  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  required ;  and  it  may  he 
used  with  safety  and  success  in  cases  where 
the  lancet  can  no  longer  be  employed.  Under 
the  precautions  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Wither* 
ing,  without  the  strictest  attention  to  which 
no  practitioner  should  prescribe  this  singular 
and  powerful  medicine,  I  have  employed  the 
digitalis  to  a  very  considerable  extent  »n  in- 
flammations of  ine  brain,  of  the  heart,  and  of 
the  lungs;  and  have  succeeded  with  it  in 
situations  wliere  I  should  otherwise  have  de- 
spaired. I  have  also  found  it  an  excellent 
remedy  in  inflammatory  rheumatism,  one  of 
the  most  tedious  and  intractable  of  diseases. 
At  some  future  opportunity  I  may,  perhaps, 
offer  my  more  mature  experience  on  this  sub- 
ject to  the  public.  In  the  mean  time  I  coo- 
sratulate  our  profession  on  having  obtained  a 
direct  sedative  ;  a  term,  which,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  Dr.  Ferriar,  I  apply  with  confidence 
to  the  digitalis,  in  spite  ol  the  recent  systems 
which  proscribe  the  word ;  systems,  wnich  if 
they  are  otherwise  stable,  the  extraordinary, 
aira,  in  some  respects,  opposite  powers  of  this 
potent  medicine,  would  confound  and  over- 
throw. The  prognostic  which  Dr.  Ferriar 
gave  to  tlie  world  in  1799f*  respecting  the 
use  of  the  digitalis  in  inflammatory  fevers, 
and  which  my  experience  has  confirmed^  I 
have  the  pleasure  to  learn,  by  a  recent  com- 
munication from  himself,  has  been  amply 
justified  by  his  own  subsequent  czperience. 

The  next  chapter,  which  we  consider 
as  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valu- 
able in  the  additional  volume,  is  on  scar- 
latina. For  the  application  of  the  cold 
affusion  to  this  very  formidable  disease* 
the  world  is  indebted  to  the  author's 
colleague.  Dr.  Gerard.  The  success  of 
the  practice  was,  if  possible,  more  strik* 
ing  than  in  typhus,  in  proportion  as  the 
scarlatina  is  a  disease  more  rapid  in  its 
progress,  and  generally  occurs  in  subjects 
to  whom  we  have  less  power  of  admi* 
nistering  medicines.  Dr.  Currie  com- 
mences with  some  general  remarks  on 
the  history  and  character  of  the  disease. 
In  conformity  with  the  opinion  now  ^ 
nerally  adopted,  he  conceives  scarlatina 
and  cynanche  maligna  to  be  only  va^ 
rieties  of  the  same  morbid  affection, 
analogous  to  the  two  varieties  of  smslU 
pox.  Me  strongly  inclines  to  the  opiniotf/ 


•  Essay  on  the  Medical  Properties  of  Digitalis  Purpurea.    By  J.  Feimrj  M.  D   Man- 
chester.    1799. 
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that  the  scarlatina  is  a  disease  "which 
only  occurs  once  to  the  same  individual. 
The  contrary  doctrine  was  formerly  pre- 
valent, ^nd  is  still  adhered  to  by  some 
respectable  individuals ;  the  following 
statement  is,  however,  a  powerful  argu- 
ment m  favour  of  the  author's  opinion. 

"  That  the  experience  on  which  I  give 
thescopinioncniay  be  justly  estimated,  I  nuiy 
mentioJIi,  that  for  the  last  tweniv  years  the 
.  ^  scarlatina  has  never  been  a  whole  year  to- 
gether absent  from  Liverpool,  and  that  liesides 
the  single  cases  which  are  often  occurring, 
there  Is  scarcely  a  year  that  passes  in  some 
part  of  which  it  is  not  more  or  less  epidemic. 
■The  following  observations,  as  well  as  those 
preceding,  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as 
the  result  of  personal  observation.'* 

The  author  notices  a  variety  of  scar- 
,  latina,  which  we  believe  has  not  been 
hitherto  described ;  at  least  rit)t  in  so  ac- 
curate a  manner. 

The  form  in  which  the  disease  usually 
appears  is  described  with  his  accustomed 
elegance  and  propriety. 

"  Aficr  some  previous  lassitude  or  weari- 
ness, of  uncertam  »duration,  the  scarlatina 
anginosa  comes  on  with  the  usual  symptoms 
of  pyrexia,  shivering,  pain  in  the  back  and 
head,  nausea,  and  frcqueuily  vomiting;  in 
proportion  to  the  violence  of  these  symptoms, 
aind  to  the  rapidity  of'theh*  progress,  is  the  dan- 

fcr  of  the  disease ;  in  an  hour  or  two  the 
eat  begins  to  return,  and  speedily  mounts 
.  lip  far  beyond  the  temperature  of  health,  this 
return  of  heat  being  generally  attended  by  a 
great  sensibility  and  bright-red  flushing  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  with  some 
stillness  of  the  neck,  hoarseness  of  the  voice, 
.and  rawness  of  the  throat." 

The  temperature  in  this  disease  is  more 
increased  beyond  the  standard  of  health 
than  even  in  typhus :  in  the  more  violent 
cases  the  thermometer  rises  to  108*^, 
]09S^nd  110^,  and  it  has  been  seen  by 
Dr.  Currie  as  high  as  1 12^,  the  greatest 
>kcslt  which  he  ever  observed  in  the  hu- 
man  body.  During  this  static  the  cold 
■  affusion  may  be  applied  in  its  utmost  ex- 
tent, and  with-  the  most  decided  advan- 
tage. The  efflorescence  on  the  skin,  and 
the  ulceration  jn  the  throat  are  speedily 
removed,  and  the  secondary  symptoms, 
which  are  so  peculiarly  distressing,  are 
cntir;f^y  prevented.  To  the  benefit  which 
has  been  supposed  to  arise  from  the  em- 
jsrioyment  of  bark  in  this  disease,  the  au- 
thor evidently  attaches  but  little  credit, 
and  he  agrees  with  Dr.  Withering  in 
repn  J  )ating  the  application  of  blisters  to 
the  /"auces.  .  He  also  coincides  with  this 


excellent  physician  m  recommending  the 
early  use  of  emetics.  The  author  dc- 
tails  at  length  an  account  of  his  practice 
in  some  particular  cases  of  this  disease, 
which,  together  with  the  former  obser- 
vations or  Dr.  Gerard,  place  the  impor- 
tance of  the  cold  affusion  in  scarlatina 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  and  in 
our  opinion  render  all  farther  evidence 
upon  the  subject  superfluous.  Viewing 
the  matter  in  this  light,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  two  long,  gossiping  letters 
from  Dr.  Gregory  ot  Edinburgh,  might 
have  been  omitted  without  any  detri- 
ment to  the  work.  We  do  not  perceive 
that  tliey  cowtain  a  single  piece  of  infor- 
mation in  any  way  interesting  to  the  prb- 
lic,  and  we  cannot  but  suspect  that  the 
learned  professor  must  regret  to  see  tlicia 
in  print. 

At  first  view  it  might  seem  that  the 
practice  of  the  cold  affusion  would  re- 
quire no  farther  testimony  in  its  favour 
than  what  may  be  deduced  from  the  ex- 
perience of  Dr.  Currie  himself.  It  must, 
however,  be  acknowledged,  that  not  a 
few  cases  have  occurred  in  the  historr 
of  medical  science,  where  persons  of 
learning  and  respectability  have  prcpos^d 
the  adoption  of  new  remedies,  and  ci:ed 
what  have  appeared  the  most  unequivo- 
cal facts  in  their  favour  ;  yei,  ia  orhtr 
hands,  tlie  desired  effects  have  not  been 
produced.  We  think,  therefore,  that  Dr. 
Currie  has  acted  with  great  propriety  in 
presenting  the  world  with  an  abstract  of 
the  experience  of  others  in  the  use  of  th^ 
cold  afuision,  who  from  their  situinca 
cannot  be  suspected  of  any  undue  pre- 
judice in  its  favour. 

He  first  gives  us  an  account  of  the 
communications  which  he  h.is  received 
*•  respecting  the  use  of  the  cold  and  tepjd 
affusion  in  different  parts  of  Gre.it 
Britain.**  The  author  makes  a  remark. 
tf)  the  truth  of  ahich  we  are  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  subscribe,  that  the  practice 
has  been  more  coldly  received  in  Lol  Joo 
than  in  most  other  places.  It  has,  how- 
ever, at  length  excited  some  attenticra 
among  the  metropolitans,  and  we  have 
a  very  complete  testimony  in  its  favour 
from  Dr.  Dimsdale,  late  physician  to  the 
London  house  of  recovery.  The  valae 
of  this  communication,  however,  depends 
more  upon  its  exactly  coinciding  with  the 
experience  of  Dr.  Currie,  than  from  asy 
new  light  which  it  throws  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  the  remedy.  'ITic  practice 
appears  also  to  have  been  followed  to  a 
considerable  exteoti  and  with  equal  sac* 
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tess,  in  Edinburgh)  Birmingham*  and 
Norwich  ;  and  an  interesting  Tetter  from 
Mr.  Marshall,  surgeon  of  the  Cheshire 
militia,  proves  that  it  is  beginning  to  be 
employed  in  the  military  hospitals. 

I  he  cold  afiusion  is  a  remedy  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  epidemics  which 
occasionally  prevail  on  shipboard.  A 
plentiful  supply  of  water  is  always  at 
hand;  the  application  of  it  requires  no 
previous  apparatus*  sCnd  is  attended 
with  little  trouble.  It  appears  to  have 
been  employed  in  some  degree  by  the 
surgeons  ot  Afirican  vessels  ever  since 
the  publication  of  the  Medical  Reports  ; 
but  the  first  time  when  it  was  used  to 
any  great  extent  at  sea»  was  by  Mr.  Wil* 
son,  of  the  Hussar,  in  the  yeaj:  1795.  The 
success  was  as  complete  as  could  be  de* 
»ired,  and  testimonies,  equally  decisive, 
ire  given  by  several  other  navy  surgeons. 
The  most  interesting  of  these  communis 
rations,  and,  indeed,  the  only  one  which 
ran  be  considered  as  conveying  any  new 
nformation,  is  from  Mr.  Nagle  of.  the 
[Ranges.  A  malignant  fever  had  for 
ome  time  raged  among  the  shipping  at 
iCingston,  and  upon  their  arrival  in  that 
i^rbour,  in  the  aucumn  of  1800,  they 
vere  attacked  with  the  same  disease. 

''The  symptoms  were  severe  head-ache) 
lot  and  dry  skin;  die  face  flushed;  eyes  red ; 
lausea ;  tliirst;  the  pulse  strong,  and  full  at 
irst,  and  as  freauent  as  ISO  in  the  minute  i 
lains  in  the  back  and  limbs ;  great  anxiety 
nd  restlessness.  The  patients  were  in  ge- 
eral  under  much  depression  of  spirits,  from 
fie  accounts  we  had  received  of  the  peat 
lortality  from  the  fever.  There  was  Tittle 
hiltiness  in  any  stage  of  the  disease,  and  re- 
lissions  were  scarcely  perceptible.'  Heat  of 
he  skin  was  the  most  strikina  symptom.  To 
^hat  degree  it  actually  rose,  I  Had  no  means 
f  ascertaining,  having  unfortunately  broken 
ly  thermometer.  I  was,  therefore'*  obliged 
>  trust  to  my  sensations,  and  those  of  the  pa- 
en  t.  But  from  the  impression  on  my  hand, 
have  no  doubt  that  the  heat  in  this  fever 
'as  many  degrees  greater  than  the  tempera- 
ire  of  health,  and  considerably  more  than 
I  the  common  fever  of  England.*' 

Sea  water  was  poured  upon  the  pa- 
ents  in  fat-ge  quantities,  and  with  the 
sual  good  effects.  Thejr  were  then  put 
)  bed,  calomel  and  the  pulvis  antimo- 
lalis  were  administered,  and'a  complete 
are  was  speedily  effected.  Bleeding, 
fr.  Nagle  informs  us,  he  never  em- 
loyed,  though  he  was  "  incited  to  use 

both  by  precept  and  example :"  in 
;osc  ships  were  it  was  practised  the 
lortality  was  very  great. 


'  With  respect  to  the  nature  of  this 
fever,  we  meet  with  the  following  re- 
marks. 

*'  Ifyoii  ask  whether  this  was  the  yellow 
feverof  the  West  ludies^I  would  answer  that 
it  was,  though  under  the  practice  1  have  de- 
scribed, the  vellow  tinge  of  the  skin  seldom 
appeared.  Ay  whatever  name  it  may  go,  it 
was  no  doubt  the  same  fever  that  spread  such 
destruction  through  our  naval  and  miUtary 
service  in  the  West  Indies  last  war:  I  diii 
not  consider  it  as  contagious.  There  was 
little  chilliness  |)crceptible  in  this  fever:  the 
remissions,  if  any,  were  very  indistinct.  The 
patients  complained  of  a  burning  heat  almost  ^ 
from  the  6rst." 

On  this  point  we  think  there  can  be 
Kttle  doubt.  What  might  appear  plau- 
sible in  theory,  seems  now  to  be  confirm- 
ed by  actual  experiment,  that  the  cold 
affusion  will  prove  a  complete  remedy 
for  one  of  the  most  fatal  diseases  which 
has  ravaged  the  human  species.  This 
chapter  concludes  with  a  communica- 
tion from  two  Portuguese  physicians  to 
Dr.  Currie,  informing  him  of  the  success 
which  they  had  experienced  from  his 
mode  of  practice.  The  letters  contain 
no  information  which  is  particularly  in- 
teresting ;  but  they  serve  to  prove  that 
the  valuable  discovery  of  our  author  is 
beginning  to  be  properly  appreciated  on 
the  continent. 

"  Here  then  we  close  this  division  of  the 
subject.  It  must  serve  to  recommend  the  cold 
affusion  in  fever,  on  board  of  our  fleet ;  that 
it  is  not  only  the  best  remedy  for  the  sick, 
but  the  best  means  of  preventing  the  progress 
of  infection ;  with  tnis  farther  advantage, 
that  it  is  of  all  others  the  most  easily  ap- 
plied. If  it  be  compared  with  the  remedies 
recommended  by  Dr.  Lind,  Dr.  Blane,  and 
Others,  its  real  value  will  be  fairly  appreciated. 
The  science  of  medicine,  hitherto,  on  occa- 
sions such  as  these,  comparatively  feeble  and 
unavailing,  by  the  adoption  of  this  practico 
assumes  a  higher  character,  and  tlie  sanative 
powers  of  nature  more  than  cope  in  force  and 
rapidity  with  its  destroying  powers."* 

Having  observed  the  progress  which  the 
coldufFusionhasmadeinthedifferent  parts 
of  Great  Britain,  and  among  the  navil 
practitioners,  v^^  are  next  presented  with 
an  "  account  of  the  use  of  the  cold  affu- 
sion on  shore,  in  the  warmer  climates." 
The  first  communication  which  we  meet 
with  is  from  Mr.  Dewar,  surgeon  of  tlie 
queen*s  regiment  of  foot ;  who,  during 
an  extensive  epidemic  which  took  place 
at  Mahon,  hud  an  opportunity  of  trying_ 
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the  remedy,  ind  experiencing  its  good 
effects.  Savary,  in  his  letters  on  Egypt, 
remarks  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  coun- 
try remove  the  burning  fever,  with  which 
they  are  frequently  attacked,  "  by  drink* 
ing  a  great  deal  of  water,  and  bathing 
in  the  river."  It  appears  also  that  the 
English  army,  during  their  campaign  in 
E^ypt,  sponged  the  body  with  cold 
fluids,  in  fever ;  bat  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  affusion  was  ever  employed. 

In  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  the 
Ctise  of  sir  John  Chardin  is  referred  to, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  cured  in  Per- 
sia of  a  burning  fever  by  the  application 
of  external  cold.  We  have  here  a  mi- 
nute detail  of  all  the  circumstances,  trans- 
lated from  Chardin's  own  work,  by  which 
it  appears,  that  tlie  method  of  using  the 
cold  affusion,  and  cold  drinks,  was  very 
simijar  to  the  plan  recommended  in  the 
Medical  Reports.  Though  the  narration 
is  somewhat  curious,  we  are  inclined  to 
wish  that  it  had  been  given  in  a  mor^ 
f  oncise  form. 

The  cold  affusion  had  been  for  some 
time  practised  by  Dr.  McLean  in  the 
East  Indies,  but  without  the  success 
which  had  so  uniformly  attended  it  in^ 
f)ther  instances.  The  cause,  however, 
seems  sufficiently  obvious ;  for  upon  re* 
ferring  to  Dr.  M'X^ean's  work,  it  appearjf 
tliat  he  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  it 
either  in  the  very  beginning,  or  in  the 
conclusion  df  the  disease,  whila  In  die 
middle,  i.  e.  in  the  period  of  the  greatest 
Jieat,  his  hypothesis  unfortunately  led 
him  to  conceive  that  the  practice  would 
be  dangerous.  His  rules  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  cold  affusion  are  indeed 
precisely  the  reverse  of  those  laid  down 
|n  th^  volumes  before  us. 

Qur  author  is  naturally  led  in  this 
place  to  x\otice  the  work  of  Dr.  Jackson* 
ivho,  like  Dr.  McLean,  had  been  induced 
^o  try  die  effects  of  cold  bathing  and 
cold  affusion  in  ferer,  in  consequence  of 
observing  the  great  benefit  produced  in 
some  instances  where  persons  labouring 
|znd^  diis  disease  had  be^it  accidentally 
exposed  to  the  operation  of  ^old.  The 
practice  pf  £)r«  Jackson  19  in  several  re- 
spects different  from  that  of  Dr^  Currie, 
an4  he  takes  much  pains  to  controvert 
die  nil^s  laid  down  in  the  Medical  Re- 
port§,  f*  Experience,*'  says  our  author, 
**  must  decide  between  us,  and  to  that  1 
appeal/^'  Wf|  Jiaye  accounts  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  practice  in  Demevary,  Guia* 
na,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  West 
Indies ;  and  several  notices  of  the  em- 


ployment of  the  cold  (nth,  which,  thongk 
a  less  eligible  practice,  was  generally 
productive  of  considerable  benefit. 

The  frequent  recurrence,  and  exces- 
sive mortality  of  what  has  been  called 
the  yellow  fever  of  America,  naturally 
leads  us  to  inquire  what  effects  would  be 
produced  in  it  by  the  application  of  cold. 
In  the  epidemic  of  the  year  17d3,  cold 
bathing  appears  to  have  been  used  u> 
some  extent,  but  in  consequence  ad  the 
mistaken  principles  upon  which  it  was 
administered,  the  effects  were  not  such 
as  to  recommend  its  farther  .  empbj- 
ment.  The  Medical  Reports  had  been 
published  for  some  years  before  they  in 
the  least  degree  attracted  the  attendoa 
of  the  American  physicians,  and  erea 
now  the  trials  that  have  been  made  of  the 
cold  affusion  arc  very  limited.  It  is  not 
easy  to  assign  a  cause  for  the  neglect 
with  which  this  practice  has  l>een  treated 
in  the  United  States.  The  virulent,  and 
we  may  add,  disgraceful  controversies 
t^hich  have  prevailed  respecting  the  na- 
tui^  of  the  disease,  the  very  opponte 
remedies  which  have  been  employed  for 
its  cure,  and  its  acknowledged  fatalitx 
under  every  plan  that  has  yet  bsca 
adopted,  sufficiently  demonstrate  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  fanfaer  improTement  in 
their  practice.  That  a  remedy  which  has 
been  found  so  singularly  os^l  in  com- 
bating febrile  diseases,  a  remedy  so  easf 
in  its  application,  and  so  safe  in  its  con* 
sequences,  should  have  been  made  knovn 
to  the  world  for  several  years,  and  be 
yet  scarcely  noticed  by  the  numemos 
medical  practitioners  of  a  country  sub- 
ject to  so  severe  a  scourge,  is  a  ^Kt  of 
too  singular  a  nature  to  pass  withoot 
animadversion.  The  inference  ^vhicbwe 
are  led  to  draw  from  it,  is  not  favomabie 
either  to  the  candour  or  the  humanity  of 
the  American  physicians. 

The  main  body  of  the  work  is  coa- 
cluded  by  some  observations  upon  the 
cutaneous  perspiration,  a  function  whidi 
is  regarded  by  the  author  as  the  grand 
s^ent  in  diminishing  and  replacing  tl» 
temperature  of  the  oody.  The  uicTe2se 
of  temperature,  if  not  the  essence  of  fe- 
yer,  is  at  least  one  of  its  most  importaat 
symptoms;  and  it  may  be  concluded 
that  no  remedy  can  stop  fever  which 
suffers  the  morbid  heat  to  continue. 
This  end  is  obtained  in  the  naost  com- 
plete manner  by  the  cold  affusion ;  not 
only  is  a  most  urgent  symptom  removed, 
but  the  progress  of  die  disease  b  directly 
opposed,  and  this  without  tbe  occur- 
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reiice  of  any  unfavourable  consequences. 
The  othpr  lemedies  for  fever,  viz,  eme- 
tics, sudoriBcs,  and  blood-letting,  have 
all  aa  indirect  tendency  to  diminish  the 
temperature ;  but  the  effect  is  less  in  de- 
gree, and  it  is  brought  about  by  means 
less  safe  and  less  certain,  than  by  the 
application  of  cold  to  the  surface. 

Vhe  volume  concludes  with  an  appen- 
dix of  three  parts;  conuining,  first,  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Clark  of  Newcastle,  re- 
specting  the  fever  wards  established  iQ 
the  Liverpool  workhouse ;  secondly,  two 
letters  on  the  erection  of  a  lunatic  asy- 
lum in  Liverpool;  and,  lastly,  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Bed  does,  on  the  use  of  the  jutric 
acid  in  lues  venerea.  The  letter  to  Dr. 
Clark  is  principally  valuable  as  shewing 
the  exemption  from  fever  which  the 
Liverpool  workhouse  has  enjoyed  for 
many  years,  though  fever  patients  from 
all  the  town  have  been  received  into  a 
ward,  situated  in  tlie  very  centre  €^  the 
building.  The  general  fact  is,  indeed, 
very  similar  to  others  which  have  been 
lately  adduced  by  Dr.  Clark's  corrcs- 
pondents,  and  which  prove,  in  the  most 
striking  manner,  that  the  typhus  conta- 
gion is,  at  least  in  this  climate,  very  li- 
mited in  its  sphere  of  operation,  and  of 
comparatively  little  activity,  unless  accu- 
mulated by  confined  air,  or  detained  by 
filthy  clothes  or  furniture.  The  letters 
on  the  lunatic  asylum,  principally  relate 
to  a  local  controversy,  and  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  the  volume. 
We  cannot,  however,  refuse  our  readers 
the  eiatification  of  perusing  the  follow- 
ing ^autiful  and  affecting  passage,  re- 
specting the  great  Howard,  written  soon 
after  he  set  out  on  the  journey,  in  which 
he  terminated  his  career  of  philanthropy. 

*'  Having  awakened  the  powers  of  reason, 
and  the  true  spirit  of  charity,  throughout  the 
nations  of  Europe,  he  is  now  attempting  to 
diffuse  them  among  the  disciples  of  Maho- 
met. While  the  sovereigns  of  Russia  and 
Germany  are  carrying  devastation  and  slaugh^ 
ler  along  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  and  the 
shores  of  the  Archipelago,  this  prophei  of 
mercy  approaches  the  benighted  followers  of 
the  crescent  from  another  quarter,  with  a 
mission  of  peace  and  love.  He  was  last 
iieard  of  from  Petersburg.  Thence  passing 
Ui  rough  Moscow,  he  purposed  to  enter  the 
Turkish  empire  eastward  of  the  sea  of  Azof, 
to  avoid  the  storms  of  war.  The  rout  he  has 
marked  .out  crosses  the  aoouotains  ofCir- 
cassia,  and  passes  along  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  into  PeMta  and  Armenia.  His-  pil- 
ffrimage  will  then  extend  across  Arabia 
•Petrca,  and  ibraugh  the  isthmi^ts  of  Suez, 


into  the  continent  of  Africa,  If  life  id 
granted  him,  he  will  traverse  the  nations  that 
inhabit  the  southern  shore  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  passing  into  Euro|)e  by  the  streights 
of  Gibraltar,  return  by  Spain  and  France  to 
England.  To  this  singular  tour  he  has  de« 
voted  three  years,  and  he  himself,  it  is  said» 
has  little  expectation  of  living  to  go  through 
it.  It  is  most  probable,  therefore,  that  we 
shall  not  see  him  again.  But  no  matter^- 
wherever  he  iinds  a  grave*  the  spot  will  be 
hallowed,  and  his  name  consecrated  in  the 
admiration  of  posterity." 

"  Quo  nihil  majus*  dieliusve  tenis^ 
Fata  dpnavere,  bonique  divi ; 
Nee  dabunt^  ^uanlvis  redeant  in  auruoi^ 
Tempora  pnscum." 

The  above  analysis  will,  we  conceive^ 
afford  a  just  idea  of  the  nature  of  Dr. 
Currie's  additional  volume.  It  contains 
an  ample  confirmation  of  the  utility  and 
success  of  his  practice,  in  situations  of 
extreme  urgency ;  and  when  employed 
by  persons  whom  we  cannot  suspect  to 
have  possessed  any  undue  prejudice  in 
its  favour.  It  also  contains  detached 
observations  on  other  parts  of  medical 
practice,  which  are  hiehly  valuable.  The 
observations  on  scarlatina  are,  in  our 
opinion,  more  really  important  than  some 
whole  treatises  which  have  been  written 
on  the  subject.  Unfortunately,  however, 
we  cannot  read  the  second  volume,  with-  ' 
out  recollecting  the  sensations  with  which 
we  perused  the  first.  The  novelty  and 
sagacity  of  the  observations,  the  dignity 
and  perspicuity  of  the  language,  the  pre- 
cision and  simplicity  of  the  practical  di- 
rections, the  profundity  and  extensive* 
ness  of  the  pathological  speculations  dis- 
played in  the  former  work,  all  con- 
tributed to  raise  Dr.  Currie  to  the  first 
rank  among  medical  writers.  But  the 
materials  of  the  present  producticn  are 
apparently  thrown  together  without 
much  order  or  much  selection.  We 
meet  with  diffuse  and  common-place  de- 
tails, informing  us  only  of  that  we  were 
more  fully  acquainted  with  before;  and 
the  author  submits  to  be  the  editor  of 
long,  uninteresting  letters,  the  substance 
of  which  might  have  been  communicated 
with  more  effect  by  a  single  paragraph 
from  his  own  luminous  pen.  We  hope 
we  shall  not  be  considered  as  too  fas- 
tidious, if  We  point  out  a  circumstance 
which  has  impressed  us  with  some  de- 
gree of  disgust ;  we  refer  to  the  epithets 
of  profijse,  and,  we  fear,  ^extravagant 
commendation  which  are  attached  to  the 
names  of  almost  every  individual  \vho  is 
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mentioned  in  this  additVonal  volume. 
Praise,  even  when  derived  from  the  most 
respectable  quarter,  in  order  to  be  va- 
luable, should  be  select  and  discriminate. 
Before  we  conclude,  we  must  express 
our  deep  concern  at  the  account  which 


the  author  gives  of  the  decltHine  state 
of  his  health;  but  we  hope  and  tmst 
that  his  apprehensions  are  without  foun* 
dation,  and  that  he  may  long  continue 
an  ornament  to  his  profesnon»  and  a 
benefit  to  mankind. 


Art.  XVIII.    The  Worh  of  Dr.  John  Brown.     To  which  is  prefixed  a  Bicgrafhkd 
Account  of  the  Author.    By  William  Cullbn  Brown,  M.  D.  &r.  3  vols.  8vo. 


THE  principles  of  the  Brunonlan  doc- 
trine, as  it  is  usually  termed,  are*  now 
familiar  to  all  those  who  feel  any  interest 
in  the  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of 
life.  It  would  be  superfluous,  therefore, 
to  enter  into  a  minute  analysis  of  the 
system,  or  to  attemot  to  trace  its  appli- 
cation through  all  the  varieties  of  hesuth 
and  disease.  But  in  announcing  this 
edition  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Brown,  we 
cannot  avoid  subjoining  a  few  lemarks 
on  the  nature  of  his  system,  and  on  the 
force  of  the  objections  which  liave  been 
urged  against  it,  as  well  as  on  the  effects 
which  it  has  produced  in  the  opinions 
and  practice  of  medical  men.  For  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  it  was  origi- 
nally advanced  as  a  discovery  which 
ivould  constitute  a  new  sra  in  tlie  annals 
of  medicine  ;  and  it  professed  to  remove 
at  once  all  the  discordancies  of  medical 
hypotheses,  and  to  reduce  the  principles 
of  the  science  to  a  few  demonstrable 
axioms.  How  far,  then,  it  may  be  en- 
quired,  have  these  lofty  pretensions  been 
realized  ?  Is  medicine  no  longer  a  con- 
jectural art  I  Or  do  the  professors  of 
it  still  obstinately  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
light  of  truth  ?  Tlie  fact  Is  we  believe, 
notwithstantling  the  vehemcr.ce  with 
wliich  the  doctrine  was  first  inculcated, 
and  is  now  defended  by  the  editor,  that, 
although  it  be  to  a  certain  extent  founded 
on  a  correct  generalisation  of  facts,  yet 
oh  the  whole  it  is  justly  considered  as 
affording  a  limited  and  imperfect  view 
of  the  phenomena  of  health  and  disease* 
The  general  opinion  may  now  be 
deemed  more  correct,  when  there  is  no 
longer  a  contention  for  party  triumph  ; 
when  it  is  not  a  (|Uestion  of  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  system  of  tliis 
teacher  or  that  professor,  but  merely  of 
the  actual  truth  of  this  particular  doc- 
trine. And  we  canngt  but  condemn  the 
disposition  which  the  doctor  has  shewn 
of  continuing  the  comparative  discussion 
of  the  Elementa  since  it  has  betrayed  him 
inio4in  intemperance  of  language  not 
greatly  cotfducive  to  the  discQvery  of 


trudi,  as  well  as  into  some  hasty,  and 
o  t  very  logical  conclusions. 

The  editor  has  prefixed  a  plain  and 
simple  narrative  of  the  life  of  the  author. 
It  i^  not  enlivened  by  those  original  re- 
flections on  human  character  which  reo> 
der  Dr.  Beddoes*  account  at  once  in- 
tere^ing  and  instructive,  but  it  may  be 
considered  as  in  general  more  aathentic; 
it  is  more  copious  with  respect  to  many 
of  the  incidents  of  the  author's  life,  and 
is  divested  of  that  air  of  levity,  which, 
however  attractive  to  the  general  reader, 
appears  to  have  given  oflfence  to  the 
editor,  and  oAer  relatives  and  friends  of 
the  author.  The  circumstances  attend- 
ing Dr.  Brown's  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  obtain  the  vacant  theoreticul  chair  are 
stated  more  fully  than  in  the  former  ac- 
count.* One  of  these  circumstance*, 
which  has  not  been  before  related,  seems 
to  have  given  rise  to  the  first  breach  of 
that  confidential  friendship  which  sub- 
sisted between  Brown  and  his  patron ; 
arid  corroborates  the  observation  of  Dr. 
lieddoes,  that  •*  friendships  ortgiaatirc: 
in  protection  are  very  prone  to  terminate 
in  enmity,  unless  difference  of  rank  ard 
pursuit  tot.iUy  preclude  competitior.* 
It  will  also  perhaps  give  us  a  less  ur- 
•favourable  view  of  Dr.  Cullen's  conduct 
towards  his  protege,  if  we  compaic  it 
with  the  general  weakness  of  mantis  J. 
when  sucli  a  competition  for  fame  and 
power  is  excited. 

*'  When  the  pro«cni  Dr.  Gvcfptjy  the 
editor  sUtes,  "  who  was  then  traveUing  on 
the  continent,  was  appointed  to  the  professor 
ship  of  the  theory,  which  had  become  Ta- 
cant,  and  for  which  Mr.  Brown  had  unsuc- 
cessfutly applied,  it  became  necewary  to  M 
a  person  <}ualified  for  executing  the  daiics  rf 
the  situation  during  Dr.  Grejocy**  absoice. 
Cullen,  affecting  to  rc^l  his  haviog  heta 
disappointed  of  the  chair,  assured  him.  that 
he  would  by  all  means  endeavour  to  proeuie 
him  the  temporary  appointment,  wbidi 
might  ultimately  prove  highly  advantageous 
to  him.  In  the  mean  uroe,  he  said,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  obtain  a  oi- 
ploina,  and  to  prepare  t  t^t  book.    The  <ii- 
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[»loi^a  could  havciieen  procured  at  any  time ; 
iif,  therefore,  inuuediately  coninience<l  the 
:om[)osiiig  of  his  text  book,  which  he  did 
^vith  such  assiduity,  that,  as  his  materials 
lad  iH'cn  lohg  before  prepared,  in  a,  sliort 
imc  he  presented  it  to  Cullen  in  a  tolerably 
inished  state.  Cullen  had  never  in  the  least 
ioubted,  that,  in  his  pupil,  his  favourite 
>piuions  would  always  have  a  warm  and  able 
idvocatc,  who  would  keenly  defciul  them  in 
heir  fullest  latitude:  he  was  not  a  little  sur- 
>ribed,  therefore,  when,  on  the  present  oc- 
as ion,  the  first  sketch  of  the  Elementa 
Mcdicitite  was  submitted  to  his  inspection. 
The  anecdote  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
trtlessness  and  unsuspecting  dis]K)sltion  of 
h«  man.**    (P.  Iviii.) 


It  would  appear,therefore,  that  Brown 
;vas  not  incited  to  sketch  a  rival  system 
n  consequence  of  the  quarrel  witli  Cul- 
en,  but  that  hi&  wish  to  introduce  this 
lystem  into  the  school,  in  which  CuUen's 
ivas  then  received  and  admired,  was,  in 
act,  fhe  came  of  that  estrangement  on 
lie  part  of  the  latter,  which  was  follow- 
ed by  so  much  virulence  and  enmity  on 
he  part  of  Brown. 

The  editor  concludes  his  biographical 
ietail  with  ^  account  of  ^<  the  progress 
)f  the  Brunonian  doctrine  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  in  other  parts  of  die  world  j" 
Tom  which  it  appears,  that  it  has  found 
idvocates  wherever  it  has  been  intro- 
luced.     He  seems  to  be  extremely  im- 
)atient  of  opposition  where  it  has  been 
tncountered,  and  is  very  angry  Avith  Dr. 
lufel.ind  and  others  for  attempting  to 
nodify  the  docirinef  and  especially   for 
I.'iring   to   combine    those   parts   of   it 
vhich  they  consider  as  exclusively  good, 
^'ith  the  heterodox  hypotheses'  of  the 
hemical  physiologists.    He  will  not  ad- 
nic  of  any  modification  or  compromise, 
or    this   singular    and    novel    reason : 
'  As  the  doctrine  is  in  itself  entirely  new 
nd  singular,  it  must  either  be  entirely 
rroneous,  or  irrefragably  true  ;  for*tkere 
an  be  no  medium  between  it  and  c!oc- 
rines diametrically  opposite"!  (p. cxcv.) 
Vnd  he  lavishes  a  good  xleal  of  passion- 
te  and  indecent  declamation  against  the  ' 
preposterous  chemical  system"  of  •*  a 
ew  crazy  people  in  Germany" — **  en- 
endered  in  the  delirious  brains  of  a  set 
f  men,  as  mad,  &c.  5cc." — a  language 
?'hich,  we  think,  rather  serves  to  refute 
is  own  claims  to  good  sense  and  good 
Planners,  than  to  overtlirow  the  objec* 
ions  of  his  opponents,  or  to  support  the 
alidity  of  the  doctrine  which  he  main* 
ains.      A   brief   examination  of   Dr. 
iufeland's  object/ioos,  as  well  as  of  the 


editor's  reply,  will  not  be  superfluous^ 
because  tlie  former  are  such  as  havg 
generally  been  advanced  ^  against  the 
Eltmenta^  and  because  the  latter,  we  may 
presume,  is  the  best  defence  that  can  be 
offered. 

Dr.  Hufeland  remarks  (in  a  note  upon 
his  System  of  Pract.cal  Medicine^  which  has 
not  appeared   in  our  language),    diat, 
**  on  tiie  principles  of  the  above  theory;' 
it  is  impossible  to  explain  in  what  man- 
ner rest,  as  well  as  exercise,  invigorates 
the  system  ;  for,  if  the  human  body  has 
received   from    nature  its   determinate 
portion  of  excitability,    and   life   con- 
sists only  in  a  successive  exhaustion  of  it,  | 
non.consumption  may  indeed  preserve, 
but  surely  never  can  increase  it;   and 
exercise  must  always  diminish,  but  never 
can  augment  it.*'     He  afterwards  adds, 
that  •*  all  these  contradictions,  however, 
vanish,  when  we  connect  with  the  ideas 
of  life  the   chemico-material  processes 
which  are  constantly  associated  with  it, 
and  by  which  the  restoration  of  the  ex- 
citability can  alone  be  effected." 
This  objection  has  frequently  occurred. 
'  The  editor  considers  it  as  specious,  yet 
very  futile  :  the  author  of  the  doctrine, 
he  answers,  affirmed  that  the  nervous 
system,including,themedullary,nervous, 
aiid  muscular  solid,  is  the  seat  of  the  ex- 
citability.    Now  the  continual  waste  of 
these*  solids  is  repaired  by  apposition  of 
fresli  matter  from  the  blood  :  the  food, 
therefore,    which    s:ipplies    the    blood, 
"  must  necessarily  be  the  original  source 
of, the  renewal  of  tlie  excitability 'in  the 
nervous   system;"    as  it  repairs  *«  tho 
seat  or  matter  in  which  the  excitability 
is  inherent,  it  consequently  occasions  an 
accumulation  of  the-  principle   itself.*' 
(p.cxc.) 

This  we  cannot  but  consider  as  an  un- 
satisfactory soluti<m  of  the  difficulty. 
The  author  never  meant  that  exhaustion 
of  excitabiliiy  depends  on  the  waste  of 
the  nervous  or  muscular  solids,  and  re« 
fUms  with  the  reparation  of  them.  The 
inorganised  chyle  possesses  no  excitabi- 
lity to  add  to  the  muscle,  of  which  it  be- 
comes a  part :  it  acquires  that  property 
after  its  combination.  In  acute  diseases 
the  solid  is  so  far  from  being  repaired  by 
food,  that  its  substance  is  much  wasted, 
at  the  same  time  that  ther|  is  the  most  ^ 
exhausting  CAcitemerit ;  how  is  the  ex- 
citability retained  or  repaired  ?  But  it 
may  be  observed,  that  ^  muscle  separat- 
ed from  the  body,  wheic  the  circtxlation 
no  longer  goes  on,  consnues  for  somt 
3G  4  ^  ^ 
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time  to  obey  the  influence  of  stimuli, 
and  to  repair  its  irritability  by  intenrals 
of  rest.  And  the  living  muscular  system 
has  its  excitability  exhausted  and  restor- 
ed mdch  more  speedily  than  any  conver- 
sion of  aliment  into  muscle  can  be  sup- 
posed to  take  place.  The  presence  of 
oxygen,  and  of  the  galvanic  fluid,  both 
affect  the  exciubility  instantaneously, 
and  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  for- 
mer  produces  speedy  death;  they  are 
probably,  therefore,  more  connected  with 
tlie  changes  of  the  excitability  tlian  the 
assimilation  of  food. 

The  above  explanation  of  the  incon-. 
sistency,  however,  has  generally  been 
advanced  by  the  commentators  on  the 
Brunonian  doctrine;  and,  in  adopting 
It,  tlie  editor  accedes  to  that  very  pro- 
posal of  his  adversary,  ag:iinst  which  he 
had  just  lavished  so  much  violent  decla- 
mation ;  for  he  now  resorts  to  digestion 
and  assimilation,  to  die  **  chemico-mattri'l 
processes  which  are  necessaty  to  life," 
m  order  to  defend  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  doctrine. 

But  the  truth  is,  we  can  discover  no 
reason  for  believing  that  this  was  the 
original  opinion  or   Brown ;    nor**is  it 
easily  reconcileable  to  the  assertion  con- 
uined  in  the  note  to  paragraph  39.    He 
there  not  only  makes  no  allusion  to  the 
action  of  assimilation,  but  expressly  af- 
firms, that "  the  accumulation,  increase, 
or  abundance  of  excitability,  take  any 
term  you  please,  is' not  occasioned  by  any 
action  or  vperalton^  but  by  the  \Vant  of 
action,  the  want  of  operation."   It  seems 
obvious,  therefore,  that  he  is  desirous 
that  the  accumulation  of  excitability  dur- 
ing the  abstraction  of  stimuli  should  be 
considered  as  an  ultimate  fact,  of  which 
it  is  unnecessaiy  to  attempt  any  explana- 
tion.    And  to  this  view  of  the  subject 
every  philosophic  mind  will  readily  ac- 
cede ;  for  the  fact,  we  believe,  is  indu- 
bitable.     Unfortunately,  however,    the 
author  reduced  himself  to  a  dilemma, 
and  threw  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
implicit  reception  of  this  fact,  by  setting 
^  out  with  a  piece  of  hypothesis,  which 
stands  in  direct  contradiction  to  it,  viz. 
that  "  a  certain  portion  of  excitability 
is  assigned  to  every  being  at  the  com- 
mencement of  its  existence,  and  inces- 
santly exhausted  by  stimuli.'*    Now  the 
whole- of  Dr.  Brown's  tlieor)-  requires 
that  tne  process  of  generathtg  excitability 
be  supposed  to  be  incessantly  going  on, 
for,  even  during  the  most  profound  sleep, 
stimuli,  i.  e.  e^Siausting  powers,  are  in- 


cessantly applied ;  the  cessation  of  aQ 
excitement  is  synonimous  with  death. 
If,  then,  some  hypothesis  be  necessary, 
we  apprehend  that  the  contradiction, 
which  has  excited  so  mudi  useless  con- 
troversy, would  have  been  avoided*  and 
the  general  fact  correctly  expressed,  by 
stating,  that  a  p»Kuer  of  generaiimg  ^exatM- 
liUty  IS  assigned  to  each  being  at  the 
commencement  of  its  life. 

As  it  is  only  against  this  inconsistenc 
hypothesis  that  some  of  the  objections, 
advanced  by  Hufcland  and  others,  caa 
be  levelled,  these  will  necessarily  be  done 
away,  either  by  omitting  the  hypothesis 
altogether,  or  by  assuming  that  modifi- 
cation of  it  which  seems  to  accord  with 
the  facts. 

Dr.  Hufeland  next  observes  that "  it 
is  equally  inconceivable  how  it  ^ould 
happen  in  the  case  of  great  indirect  de- 
bility (which  is  stippo^  to  arise  from 
excessive  stimulation,  and  the  conseqnent 
exhaustion  of  the  excitability )»  that  the 
ex  itabriity  fkay  k  rafortd  by  iiiil  stnmger 
stimuri  ;'*  (or,  to  use  the  correction  of 
the  editor,  which  does  not  remove  the 
verbal  objection,  by  stimuli  hiiie  short  c<* 
those  which  produced  the  excitement), 
*<  for  if  the  advocates  of  this   system 
were  consistent  with  themselves,  these 
should    completely  exhaust  it."     The 
editor's  answer  to  this  is,  **  that  the  im- 
pression made  by  every  stimulus  is  less 
the  second  than  the  first  time,  still  less 
the  third  than  the  second  tinne,  and  so 
forth,  until  it  ceases  to  produce  any  fur- 
ther cicci^ement ;  and  this  also  unqnes- 
,  tionably  is  one  of  the  properties  of  tbc 
excitability,  as  appears  rron)  its  maaifest 
effects.**  (p.  cxciii.)     We  accord  with 
the  edftor  in  this  appeal  to  fmS  for  bis 
reply  to  the  objection.     The  difficulty 
of  conceiving  the  natnre  of  tlib  opera- 
tion arises  from  the  imperiection  of  lan- 
guage, by  which  we  are  compelled  to 
use  terms  (such  as  exhaustion,  accomfl- 
lation,  &c.)  borrowed  from  mecbankal 
operations,  which  bear  little  analogy  to 
the  actions  of  animal  life.  Thtfacu  t^ 
the  debility  firom  over  excitement  is  to 
be  removed  by  gradually  dtmioisbtngor 
changing  the  stimulus,  and  not  by  ab- 
stracting it  altogether,  is  founded  upcQ 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  Hiding  pow- 
ers, and  will  not  be  disputed,  becaase 
we  cannot  accurately  describe  the  mode 
in  wliich  the  effect  is  produced. 

With  respect  to  the  fundamental  prio- 
ciple  of  the  doctrine,  that  health  an<i 
strength  are  produp^d  by  regular  aaJ 
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I      fnoderate  sdmulation,  and  that  debility 

'■      is  the  consequence  of  excessive  excite- 
ment on  the  one  hand*  and  of  defective 

:      excitement  on  the  other,   no  objection 
has  been,  or  can,  we  believe,  be  offered* 

k      It  is  the  great  universal  law  of  organic 
life  ;  applicable  to  sdl  the  variety  of  liv- 

r      ing  beings,  whether  animal  or  vegetable ; 
and   illustrated   in  all  their  functions, 
vital,  in^llectual,  and  corporeal.     Upon 
this  the  greiit  merit  of  Dr.  Brown's  ori- 
ginal theory  rests ;  and  it  is  a  generali- 
zatioa  which  may  fairly  be  ranl^d  with 
the  most  demonstrable  and  comprehen*- 
sive  truths,  which  have  been  ascertained 
by  the  researches  of  modern  philosophy. 
I'he  moralist,  as  well  as  the  physician, 
may  derive  advanuge  from  keeping  the 
principle  in  view ;  tor  the  proper  con- 
duct of  the  passions  and  the  understand- 
ing,  as  well  as  the  physical  circa  instances 
which  contribute  to  the  health  of  the 
body,  is  inculcated  by  the  tendencies 
which  it  points  out.  Moderation  becomes 
the  golden  rule  in  all  our  actions,  with 
a  view  to  the  prevention  of  moral  and 
physical  (disease ;  and  by  the  proper  ap- 
plication of  moral  and  physical  stimuli 
we  are  taught  to  alleviate  the  morbid 
state  when  it  has  already  been  induced. 
The  author  has  given  us  a  good  illus- 
tration.   Great  <'  superabundant  excita- 
bility so  speedily  brings  on  death,  that 
the  only  means  of  restoring  health  is 
first  to  encounter  it  with  a  very  small 
^dose  of  diffusible  stimulus,  a  dose  scarcely 
exceeding  the  scanty  portion  of  stimulus 
that  occasioned  it ;  alter  wasting  a  part 
of  the  superabundance,  we  may  proceed 
to  a  somewhat  stronger  dose ;  and  thus 
he  constantly  taking  off  whatever  super- 
fluity still  remains,  till  at  last  the  salu- 
tary  mediocrity  is  regained.    To  give 
examples  :  a  famished  person  is  not  im- 
mediately  to  be  gratined  with  a  fuU 
meal  ;  a  person  afflicted  with  long-con- 
continued  or  excessive  thirst  is  not  im- 
mediately to  be  indulged  with  a  large 
draught ;  but  food  should  be  given  bit 
by   btC,  and  drink  drop  by  drop,  then 
both   of  them  by  deg^es  more  plenti- 
fiilly*     A  person  benumbed  with  cold 
Bhould  be  gradually  warmed ;  a  person 
in  deep  sorrow  should  have  good  news 
gradually  communicated  to  him.    The 
•news  of  the  safety  of  the  Roman  soldier, 
'Who  sorviveclthe  disaster  of  his  country- 
•men  at  Cannse,  should  have  been  com- 
.vnunfcattd  to  his  mother  in  a  round- 
about way ;  at  first  as  having  no  better 
foundation  than  donbtfiil  rqport;  then 


as  bein^  somewhat  more  to  be  depended 
on  ;  afterwards  as  being  still  more  pro- 
bable ;  then  as  not  admitting  a  shadow 
of  doubt ;  and  last  of  all,  betore  he  was 
introduced,  the  mother  should  have  been 
at  the  same  time  fortified,  or  had  a  part 
of  her  rery  abundant  excitability  taken 
off,  by  other  stimuli,  and  «  glass  of  Fa* 
kt/iian  Vine**  (par.  43.) 

The  latter  prescription  may,  perhaps, 
be  considered  as  the  recommendation  of 
a  favtmnte  stimulus,  rather  ths^n  one 
which  the  principle  would  immediately 
suggest.  Its  effect  we  doubt  not.  We 
know  tibat  a  person  may  become  •  j^- 
vaTunU^*  and  encounter  danger,  that 
might  otherwise  be  fatal.  It  well  illus- 
trates, however,  the  efiicacy  of  stimuli^ 
totally  different  in  kind,  in  removing  a 
dangerous  debility.  Thus  in  the  m* 
direct  debility  induced  by  intense  appli- 
cation of  mind,  the  relief  obtained  from 
a  change  of  occupation,  from  poetry  or 
music,  is  greater  and  more  speedy  than 
from  absolute  indolence,  or  the  total 
want  of  occupation*  Numberless  illus- 
trations might  be  offered. 

Thus  far  we  accompany  the  philoso- 
pher with  great  pleasure,  and  with  much 
instruction.  In  what  relates  to  the  ge- 
neral state  of  the  animal  economy  in 
health,  and  with  a  view  to  the  preven- 
tion of  many  diseases,  we  adopt  the  in- 
genious doctrine  of  Dr.  Brown  to  a  great 
extent.  But  however  angry  the  editor 
may  be  with  Hufeland,  we  cannot  but 
express  ourselves  in  his  words :  *'  J  re- 
ceive it  for  what  it  \&f  the  doctrine  of 
stimuli  with  respect  to  the  organic  body, 
and  on  this  account  I  esteem  it  very 
highly.  Only  I  believe  that  the  know- 
ledge of  the  relation  of  .stimuli  ii  not 
alone  sufficient  for  altamng  a  just  idea  of 
Hfe^  and  aj  tUsease  and  Us  mode  of  treat-- 
mtnf.^'  (p.  cxcviii,) 

When  Dr.  Brown  affirms  that  all  dis- 
eases arise  simply  from  the  degree  or 
quantity  of  excitement,  and  consist  sim- 
ply in  direct  or  indirect  debility,  and 
then  proceeds  to  arrange  them  in  a  nu- 
merical scale,  so  many  objections  start 
up  in  the  mind  of  the  physician,  accus- 
tomed to  contemplate  diseases,  that  a 
'  particular  refutation  of  the  system  caa 
hardly  be  attempt^.  We  find  that  the 
study  of  the  nature  and  operations  of 
the  different  functions  respectively  id 
discarded,  although  general  disease  ia 
nmch  more  frequently  the  consetjuence 
Xi{  the  derangement  of  individual  organs 
than  of  the  general  excitabilicy  in  the 
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first  instance,  and  notwithstanding  that 
mere  general  remedies  are  but  too  often 
of  no  avail,  when  local  ones  Will  be  ef- 
fectual.   We  are  satisfied  of  the  error  of 
denominating  all  remedies  stimulant,  and 
denying  that  they  differ  in  their  effects, 
except  in  degree ;  because  we  find  that 
opium  will  produce  sleep  and  constipa- 
tion, with  little  obvious  excitement ;  that 
volatile  alkali  will  produce  excitement, 
with  little  disposition  to  sleep  or  consti- 
pation f  that  hyoscyamus  will  produce 
sleep,  without  either  of  the  other  effects; 
and  that  alcohol  cannot  supply  the  place 
of  any  of  these  in  every  particular  qua* 
lity.    Are  emetics  and  narcotics,  sudo- 
rifics  and  sialogogues,    merely   stimu- 
lants ?    If  so,  has  the  word  4ttmulaut  any 
other  signification  than  that  of  acting; 
and  does  to  stimulate  signify  to  produce 
an  effect  ?     It  is  obvious  that  the  exten- 
sion of  the  doctrine  to  all  the  varieties 
of  disease,  and  every  action  of  remedies, 
is  either  a  gratuitous  hypothesis,  built 
upon  a  contempt  of  observation  and  ex- 
periment, t)r  merely  an  unmeaning  jar- 
gon, which  may  be  modified  by  the  ima- 
gination of  each  individual  according  to 
his  own  preconceived  ideas.      Jf  indeed 
this  were  all,  the  mischief  would  be  tri- 
vial :  but  when  the  most  copious  and 
unvarying  experience  is  attempted  to  be 
denied  and  proscribed,  merely  because  it 
is  incompatible  with  this  gratuitous  hy- 
pothesis, a  more  serious  censure  is  called 
for.     When  typhus,  gout,  and  dropsy, 
are  said  to  require  the  same  remedies, 
because  standing  in  the  same  numerical 
portion  of  the  scale  ;  and  when  phthisis, 
apoplexy,  and  the  plague,  are  classed  to- 
gether in  the  same  way,  and  with  the 
sam^  directions,  the  dangef  which  may 
thence  occur,  in  the  practice  of  the  ig- 
norant and  implicit  believers  in  this  jar- 
gon, is  incalculable.     If  the  advocates 
of  the  system  really  act  up  to  this  sweep- 
ixi^  classification,  we  think  a  new  code 
ofinedical  jurisprudence  should  be  fram- 
ed, and  a  system  of  medical  police  insti- 
tuted, to  defend  the  population  of  the 
realm.     But  this  we  believe  is  very  far 
from  being  the  case.     Fortunately  man- 
kind have  still  the  good  sense  to  accom- 
modate their  hypotheses  to  the  results 
of  experience,  rather  than  to  leave  the 
solid  discoveries  of  the  latter  in  purisuit 
of  hypothetical  shadows ;  and,  m  this 
>  instance,  the  uncertain  meaning  of  the 
word  stimulant  is  extremely  favourable  to 
such  an  accommodation.      Thus  it  is 
<kimitted  thai  mercury  is  ^e proper  stimu- 


lant for  syphilis,  «bafk  for  interroittect 
fever,  and  digitalis  for  lowering  the 
pulse  in  hectic  ;  not  that  these  remedio 
nave  any  peculiar  or  ipec^  qualities, 
or  that  there  is  any  peculiar  action  goiag 
on  in  tliose  diseases,  for  these  notions 
are  exploded,  but  that,  in  troth,  the 
theory  possesses  an -universal  fitness,  like 
Sterne's  text,  and  will>  do  for  any  prac- 
tice that  may  be  found  most  expedient 

What,  then,  has  been  the  effect  of  the 
doctrine    upon    the   general    practice? 
Though  it  must  be  considered  as  isadt- 
quate  to  explain  all  the  phenoiDeoacf 
diseases,  yet  we  believe  that  its  influence 
has  on  the  whole  been  beneficial,    ft 
has  induced  a  particular  attention  to  tk 
degree  of  excitement  which  accompanies 
botn  local  and  general  diseases,  and  the 
regulation  of  which  constitutes  undouk- 
edly  the  most  useful  and  the  roost  fea- 
sible means  of  alleviating  the  morbid 
state,  altliough  the  excitement  cannot  be 
considered,  in  fact,  as  the  essence  of  the 
latter.     It  has  hence  led. to  a  more  free 
use  of  wine  and  optuni  in  diseases  ac- 
companied  by    debilitf,    especially  in 
fevers ;  and  it  has  also  contributed  to 
produce  a  greater  discriminationbetween 
thc*use  ot  stimulant  or  exciting  medi- 
cines,  and  the  abstraction  of  stimuli  and 
sources  of  irritation  ;  and  thus  ha>  ren- 
dered our  practice  in  many  diseases  coo- 
siderably  more  efficacious  and  less  con- 
jectural than  it  was  formerly.     Had  wji 
its  application  to  tnany  local  di"ieaie<. 
and  to  some  general  diseases,  such  as 
scurvy  and  syphilis,  been  obvioiuly  im- 
possible, and  had  not  even  impertect  ex- 
perience been  preferred   to  a  plansibk 
but  less  perfect  hypothesis,  the   errcrs 
which  this  doctrine  would  have  prodoced 
would  have  been  ccmsiderable.     It  tend- 
ed to  proscribe  a  particular-  attention  to 
the  different  functions  of  the  body,  and 
to  the  peculiar  effects  of  remedies;  bot 
the  age  has  fortunately  been  actuated  by 
a  spirit  of  experimental  research,  and 
these  subjects  have  attracted  their  share 
of  attention.    The  ••  leaden  and  retard- 
ing weight*'  of  a  specious  theory  upo& 
the  progressive  steps  of  medical  science 
has  been  counteracted  in  its  effects  by 
the  disposition  of  the  times  ;  ar.d  theft* 
fore  the  influence  of  the  theory*  on  the 
whole,  must  be  considered  as  pn)duc- 
tive  of  benefit.     It  has  established  some 
important  general  facts  in  the  aotmal 
economy,  and  having  enlarged  our  viers 
bdth  of  health  and  disease,  has  prepared 
us  for  the*  reception--of  other  tnuhh 
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which  future  inquiry  may    present  to 
our  contemplation. 

In  addition  to  the  life  of  Brown,  and 
the  EUmenta  Medicine  ijai  translation,  cor- 
rected and  collated  by  the  editor),  this 
edition  contains  •*  observations  on  the 
former  systems  of  medicine,  and  out- 
lines of  the  new  doctrine,"  the  latter  of 
which  is  merely  an  analysis  of  the  Ele- 


menta ;  and  also  '*  observations  on  the 
present  system  of  spasm,  as  tauj^lft  in 
the  university  of  -  Edinburgh"  (1787), 
which  occupy  100  pages,  and  consist  of 
a  violent  declamatory  rant  against  the 
Cullenian  doctrines,  in  which  irony  and 
sarcasm  in  a  great  measure  supply  the 
place  of  argument. 


Ant.  XIX*     An  Eisay  OH  Respiration.    Parts  Firti  anJ  Second,     i^  John  Bos TOCK* 

M.D.   8vo.  pp.  276. 


TOE  function  of  respiration  is  one  of 
the  most  important  processes  connected 
with  animal  organization ;  not  only  from 
its   immediate  influence  upon  the  vital 
motions  of  the  animal  body,  but  from  its 
intimate    relations  with    all  tlie  other 
functions,  which  the  different  organs  of 
the  body  perform.     The  state  of  tempe- 
rature, the  functions  of  digestion  and  as- 
similation, the  secretion  of  bile,  the  de- 
position and  absorption  of  fat,  the  mus- 
cular action,  and  even  the  exertions  of 
the  intellect,    are  all  modified  by  the 
process   of    respiration,    and    recipro- 
cally   modify    the    operations     which 
take   place  during   that  process.     Un- 
til the  nature  of  these  operations  there- 
fore    be  well    ascertained,    our    know- 
ledge  of    the    animal    economy    must 
be  deemed  extremely    imperfect :    and 
the  steps  of  the  pathologist  will  still  be 
uncertain,  in  the  obscurity   which  sur- 
rounds  him,  when  he  investigates  the 
deviations  from  a  state  of   health,    in 
which   those  functions  are  particularly 
deranged.      Mechanical  philosophy,  in 
the  hands  of  a  Boyle  and  a  Hales,  and 
in  the  most  successful  aera  of  its  cultiva- 
tion, necessarily  failed  to  throw  much 
li^ht  on  the  physiology  of  respiration. 
The    discoveries  of  modem  chemistry 
have  greatly  advanced  our  knowledg^ 
upon  tnis  intricate  subject  5  but  much  is 
yet  to  be  accomplished ;  and  ihepg/bology 
of  respiration  remains  to  be  investiga- 
ted. It  is  to  this  latter  part  of  the  inquiry 
to  which  Dr.  Bostock  particularly  means 
to  direct  his  attention,  and  to  which  the 
collection  of  facts  contained  in  this  vo- 
lume is  merelv  preparatory. 

«<  During  the  course  of  my  attendance 
upon  the  fever  wards  of  this  town,"  (Li- 
verpool) the  author  observes  in  his  pre- 
face, **  I  had  been  frequendy  led  to  no- 
tice  the  rapid  changes  of  temperature 
which  the  body  experiences  in  this  dis- 
ease, and  I  felt  desirous  to  ascertain  how 
far  they  could  be  reconciled  to  the  mo 


dcm  doctrines  of  animal  heat.  For  this 
purpose,  I  entered  upon  a  course  of  ex- 
periment, respecting  the  chemical  state 
of  respiration  in  fever,  and  I  afterwards 
determined  to  extend  my  inquiries  to 
other  states  of  the  body,  either  natural 
or  morbid,  in  which  it  might  be  supposed 
that  diis  function  would  be  affected.  As 
however  I  was  aware  that  the  subject 
was  not  altogether  new,  it  was  proper  to 
begin  by  making  myself  acquainted  with 
what  had  been  previously  done  by  others, 
not  only  on  this  particular  topic,  but 
respecting  respiration  in  general.  But 
the  information  that  has  been  acquired, 
still  remains  dispersed  through  a  (^reat 
variety  of  publications,  some  or  which  are 
voluminous,  and  others  not  easily  to  be 
procured.  I  conceived,  therefore,  that 
niy  first  object  would  be  to  collect  thtr 
best  authenticated  facts,  and  the  most 
valuable  opinions  that  had  been  nd- 
vanced,  and  to  arrange  them  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  present  a  correct  idea  of 
vhe  present  state  of  our  knowledge.** 
The  volume  before  us  is  the  result  of 
this  useful  labour  ;  and,  from  the  indus- 
try and  jndgment,  which  the  author  has 
displayed  in  the  execution  of  it,  we  arc 
led  to  anticipate  a  considerable  addition 
to  our  pathological  knowledge  in  the 
completion  of  his  plan. 

The  whole  of  the  plan,  .of  which  the 
first  and  second  parts  are  now  published, 
is  briefly  stated  in  the  introduction. 
<*  In  treating  upon  this  subject  I  shall  be- 
gin by  giving  an  account  of  the  process 
of  respiration ;  I  shall  in  the  second  part 
point  out  its  direct  effects ;  in  the  third 
part,  the  different  affections  of  respira- 
tion will  be  noticed,  whether  occasioned 
by  the  various  natural  situations  in  which 
the  body  is  placed,  or  by  the  effects  of 
morbid  causes  operating  uppn  the  sys- 
tem ;  I  shall  conclude  by  investigating 
its  uses,  and  by  an  attempt  to  ascertain 
the  connexion  which  subsists  between 
respiration  and  the  othe^  functions*"  aje 
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In  chap.  i.  Dr.  Bostock  gives  a  short 
and  clear  description  of  the  human  or- 
gans of  respiration ;  and  adds  in  a  note 
Vie  different  opinions  of  several  anato- 
2nists>  with  regard  to  the  form  of  the 
cells  or  vesicles  in  which  the  bronchia 
terminate.  He  seems  to  lean  to  the  opi- 
nion of  Helvetiusy  that  they  terminate 
in  a  cellular  or  spongy  tissue,  composed 
of  a  delicate  or  membranous  substance, 
the  V  cells  of  which  have  no  determinate 
figure,  or  regular  connexion  with  each 
otner,  and  not  in  regularly  rounded  ve- 
sicles, as  is  generally  described. 

Chapter  ii.  contain^  an  account  of 
the  **  mechanism  of  respiration,"  to 
which  he  has  added  in  several  notes  a 
description  of  the  controversies  of  ana- 
tomists on  this  subject,  and  an  account 
of  the  different  opinions  of  the  mecha« 
nical  philosophers. 

In  chapter  iii.  he  enters  tfpon  a  more 
intricate  inquiry,  **  into  the  bulk  of  a 
tingle  inspiration,  and  into  the  capacity 
of  the  thorax  iti  its  different  sutes  c^ 
distension.'^  The  latter  part  of  the  in- 
quiry is  of  peculiarly  difficult  research, 
and,  owinc;  to  a  difference  in  stature  and 
conformation,  as  weU  as  to  the  influence 
which  the  state  of  the  stomach,  muscu- 
lar exertion,  mental  impressions,  &c. 
have  upon  the  i^piration,  the  investi- 
gations have  not  been  attended  with  sa- 
tisfactoij  results.  The  author  details 
the  metnods  adopted  by  the  different 
physiologists  in  their  experimental  in- 
quiries, and  points  out  with  consider- 
able ingenuity  the  sources  of  the  errors 
into  which  some  of  them  have  obviously 
fallen.  In  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Men- 
zies.  Dr.  Bostock  observes  that  there 
is  no  assignable  cause  of  error,  and  tlieir 
coincidence  with  each  other,  (although 
instituted  in  two  very  different  modes), 
and  also  with  those  of  Jurin,  is  a  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  their  accuracy. 
He  estimates  the  bulk  of  a  single  inspi- 
ration at  forty  cubic  inches.  Dr.  men  lies 
also  estimated  the  medium  capacity  of  the 
lungs  in  a  state  of  ordinary  expiration  at 
179  cubic  inches.  'Ihis  quantity  Dr. 
Bostock  considers  as  too  small,  and  con- 
ceives that,  in  their  natural  condition,  the 
lungs  contain  about  280  cubic  inches  of 
air.  He  believes  Dr.  Goodwyn's  estt- 
mate  of  the  quantity  of  air  Idt  in  the 
Itmgs  after  a  complete  expiration,  at 
109  cubic  inches,  to  be  the  nearest  ap- 
'  proximatton  to  the  truth,  though  proba- 
bly not  altogether  correct.  *' From.,  the 
above  dau,"  be  concludes^  "  it  may  be 


estimated,  Uiat  by  eadi  ordinary  expi- 
ration one-seventh  part  of  the  wttle 
contents  of  the  lungs  is  discharged,  aci 
that  by  the  most  vicSent  expiration,  socoe- 
what  more  than  four-sevenths  of  the  air 
contained  an  them  is  Evacuated." 

Chapter  iv.  is  entitled  an  "^  Inqoirf 
into  the  Cause  of  the  first  Rjespiration, 
and  of  the  Alternation  of  Inspiratica 
and  Expiration."  The  author  thicl> 
the  explanation  of  Dr.  Whjrtt,  who  n- 
fer$  the  first  inspiration  to  an  un- 
easy sensation  in  the  thorax,  objec- 
tionable, as  well  as  those  of  Boer- 
haave.  Hartley,  and  Darwin>  who  coo- 
sider  the  thorax  as  accidentally  dilated 
in  the  struggles  of  the  in£int,  which  sre 
excited  by  me  painful  sensations  of  cold, 
&c. ;  and  he  attributes  the  first  expan- 
sion of  the  lungs  to  the  mechanical 
change  which  takes  place  in  the  posture 
of  the  body  of  the  infant,  when  it  leaves 
the  uterus,  when  the  trunk  and  limbs  are 
straightened,  and  the  pressure  being  re- 
moved from  the  abdomen,  the  liyer  zsA 
the  other  abdominal  viscera  descend  icio 
their  proper  situation.  We  must  ac- 
knowledge that  the  explanation  of  Hart- 
ley (note  22)  i^  in  'our  view  more  b^uLr 
factory. 

With  respect  to  the  alternations,  th« 
author  believes  both  the  actions  cf  i> 
spiration  and  expiration*  to  be  excited, 
in  a  way  which,  as  in  other  instinctire 
motions,  cannot  be  explained  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  the  une;fsy  sensation  produced 
in  the  thorax  by  the  presence  of  blood, 
which  has  undergone  a  certain  chasgf 
in  the  course  of  the  circulation,  ani 
which  is  again  altered  by  the  admis&ko 
of  fresh  air :  for  he  denies  the  assertion  uf 
Haller  and  Whytt,  that  the  uneasy  sen- 
sation arises  from  any  impediment  to 
the  passage  o£  the  blood  through  tbr 
lungs  in  a  state  of  expiration,  since  no 
such  impediment  occurs. 

In  chap.  i.  of  part  ii.  the  author  ex3> 
mines  **  the  mechanical  effects  jprodnced  . 
by  the  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the 
thorax,*'  especially  on  the  contiguoa» 
parts,  and  considers  them  as  much  h>s 
considerable  than  was  imagined  hj  tie 
older  physiologists. 

In  chapter  ii.  hq  treats  of  ^  tbe 
.change  produced  by  respiration  in  the 
.inspired  air,'*  and  gives  a  weB  digoi- 
ed  chronological  view  of  the  discovenes 
and  opinions  of  the  mechanical  and  che- 
xnical  philosophers  on  this  subject.  Ot 
this  long  and  valuable  collection  cf  in- 
formation it  is  impossible  to  give  anf 
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analysis  vnthin  the  Umits  assigned  us. 
The  author  recapitulates  the  conclusions 
which  may  be  deduced  from  the  experi- 
menu  which  he  has  reUted.  They  are 
the  following;  1.  Atmospheric  air, 
once  respired,  loses  nearly  .4  of  its  oxy- 
gen. 2.  Carbonic  acid  is  generated, 
the  volume  of  which  is  less  than  that 
of  the  oxygen  absorbed,  nearly  in  pro- 
pcrtion  of  37  to  45.  3.  The  whole 
volume  of  the  air  respired  is  diminished 
by    about    one-eightieth    of   its    bulk. 

4.  A  great  quantity  of  aqueous  va- 
pour, the  amount  of  which  is  still  un- 
determined, is  Emitted  from  the  lun^s. 

5.  It  is  probable  that  a  small  portion 
of  azote  is  absorbed,  Upon  an  average 
about  1-I60th  of  the  air  inspired.  6. — It 
appears  that  a  greater  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen is  consumed,  than  is  necessary  for 
the  formation  of  the  carbonic  acid  which 
is  produced* 

In  chapter  iii.  the  author  inquires 
into  **  the  change  produced  upon  the 
blood  by  respiration;"  and,  after  no- 
ticing the  various  opinions  of  th^  me- 
chanical physiologists,  and  recounting  the 
experiments  of  Priestley,  Lavoisier,  &c. 
by  which  this  intricate  subject  was  gra- 
dually developed,  he  adopts  the  theory  of 
La  Grange  and  Hassenfratz,  as  it  was 
modified  by  Mr.  Allen  of  Edinburgh. 

"  According  to  this  hypothesis,  the 
blood  in  its  passage  through  the  capil- 
laries of  the  lungs,  absorbs  oxygene, 
which  is  loosely  united  to  the  whole 
mass  of  fluid ;  by  this  union  its  colour 
is  changed  from  a  deep  purple  to  a  bright 
scarlet.  The  oxidated  blood  is  then  car- 
ried alone  the  arteries;  in  the  course  of 
the  circulation  the  oxygene  leaves  the 
whole  mass  of  blood,  and  forms  an  inti- 
mate union  with  a  part  of  the  hydro- 
gene  and  carbone  contained  in  it :  by  this 
operation,  it  loses  its  bright  colour,  and 
assumes  the  venous  appearance.  This 
portion  of  hydrogene  and  carbone,  re- 
duced to- the  state  of  an  oxide,  is  then 
carried  along  the  veins,  until  it  arrives 
at  the  lungs,  where,  after  being  united 
with  an  additional  quantity  of  oxygene, 
it  is  discharged  from  the  blood,  and 
forms  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  a<jueous 
vapour  which  ate  found  to  exist  m  the 
air  of  expiration."  Page  115.  "Accord- 
ing to  this  hypothesis,*'  the  author  adds, 
"  venous  and  arterial  blood  differ  only 
in  the  arrangement  of  their  component 
parts  :  in  the  latter  case  the  oxy^ne  is 
loosely  combined  with  the  whole  mass, 


whereas  in  the  former,  it  is  in  close 
union  with  a  portion  of  the  hydrogene 
and  carbone  onl  y . " 

He  afterwards  attempts  to  shew  that 
the  proofs  of  the  discharge  of  hydrogene 
from  tlie  blood  are  not  satisfactory,  and 
maintains  in  opposition  to  t;ie  authority 
of  Lavoisier,  and  the  generality  of  phy- 
siologists, that  carbone  alone  is  emitted 
from  the  blood  during  rcspiraticui,  ihe 
aqueous  vapour  arising  merely  from  i!ie 
mucous  fluid,  which  is  poured  out  by  se- 
cretion upon  the  inner  surface  of  the 
lungs*  The  lungs  therefore,  as  well  as 
the  skin,  assist  in  the  cooling  process, 
when  the  body  is  placed  in  high  tempe- 
ratures. We  agree  with  the  aut*>or  iij 
the  opinion  that  this  hypothesis  will  as- 
sist in  the  elucidation  of  some  of  the  ano- 
malous facts  in  animal  heat,  which,  upon 
Dr.  Crawford^s  principle,  are  not  easily 
explained. 

The  concluding  chapter  contains  an 
account  of  the  respiration  of  the  different 
gases ;  from  which  it  appears,  contrary  to 
the  observations  of  Dr.  Beddoes/  that 
the  same  quantity  of  oxygen  is  consumed 
in  respiration  in  whatever  portion  it  it 
inspired  ;  and  that  we  have  no  proof  that 
the  respiration  of  pure  oxygen  is  inju- 
rious to  the  animal  economy* 

Nearly  half  of  the  volume  is  occu^ 
pied  by  the  notes,  which  contain  much 
valuable  information,  together  with  a 
copious  index,,  and  a  list  of  references  to 
all  the  scattered  sources  from  which  the 
author  has  collected  his  materials.  Upon 
the  whole,  this  volume  will  be  esteemed 
of  considerable  value,  by  all  those  who 
are  unable  to  refes  to  the  various  works 
in  which  the  experiments  on  this  interest- 
ing part  of  physiology  are  detailed,  and 
wul  save  infinite  labour  to  all  who  wish 
to  study  the  subject,  by  placing  before 
them  in  one  view  the  multiplicity  of  scat- 
tered facts  and  observations  which  have 
been  at  various  times  published.  There 
is  a  candour  and  simplicity  in  the  narra- 
tive of  opinions  and  experiments,  and  an 
obvious  disregard  for  particular  systems 
and  theories,  which  induce  us  to  rely  im- 
plicitly on  the  statements  of  Dr.  Bos- 
tock :  and  his  inferences  are  never  forced 
beyond  those  limits,  to  which  well  esta- 
blished facts  appear  to  bear  him  out* 
We  have  every  reason  to  believe  him  to 
be  well  prepared  for  the  arduous  inves- 
tigation, which  will  form  the  subject  of 
his  future  volume. 
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Art.  XX.    Memcsri  on  Resptratlvn^  by  Lazarus  Spallanzani.  8to* 


THE  merits  of  Spallanzani  as  &  na- 
turalist and  physiologist  hare  been  long 
highly  appreciated.  He  possessed  a 
mind  ardently  bent  on  the  investigation 
of  nature,  and  he  pursued  the  objects  of 
his  research  with  assiduity  and  perseve- 
raiTce.  With  the  exception  of  Haller, 
there  is  perhaps  no  physiologist  who  has 
made  mqre  attempts  to  unravel  the  se- 
cret operations  of  the  animal  economy  by 
the  aid  of  direct  experiment ;  and  al- 
though he  has  in  some  instances  been  de- 
tic  ient  in  accuracy,  and  in  others  been 
strongly  perverted  by  a  favourite  hypo- 
thesis, his  works  must  always  be  regard- 
ed as  valuable  and  interesting.  For  some 
years  before  his*death  he  had  projected 
a  very  extensive  series  of  experiments 
on  respiration,  and  he  had  advanced 
considerably  in  the  execution  of  them 
when  this  event  took  place.  Fortunately 
the  different  braf^ches  of  the  inquiry  were 
kept  distinct  from  each  other,  and  he  had 
so  far  completed  some  of  the  <iivtsions  of 
his  subject,  that  at  the  time  of  his  decease, 
four  memoirs  were  in  a  state  fitted  to  be 
presented  to  the  public.  One  of  these 
has,  liowever,  from  some  cause,  not  yet 
made  its  appearance ;  the  other  three 
form  the  basis  of  the  work  now  under 
consideration.  Mr.  Senebicr  of  Geneva, 
who  was  the  intimate  friend  and  corre- 
spondent of  our  author,  had  promised  him 
to  translate  his  work  into  the  French 
language  upon  its  publication,  and  when 
this  condition  was  rendered  impossible, 
he  obtained  the  MS.  «rom  Spallanzani's 
relatives,  and  now  appears  before  the 
public  both  as  the  translator  and  the  edi- 
tor. He  has  prefixed  a  sketch  of  the  life 
and  writings  of  his  friend,  and  a  letter 
which  he  had  received  from  Spallanzani 
some  time  before  his  death,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  following  memoirs  ;  this  letter 
has  already  appeared  in  the  57th  volume 
of  the  Journal  de  Physique. 
We  are  informed  that 

*' Spallanzani  was  bora,  the  IQihof  Jan. 
1729,  at  Scandiano,  in  the  departnieni  of 
Cjoitolo,  to  the  north-castoflhe  Api>cnnine5, 
about  seven  miles  from  Rcgcio,  ana  fourteen 
'from  Morlcna.  He  was  the  son  of  John 
"Nicholas  Spallanzani,  a  celebrated  advocate, 
and  Lucia  Zuj^iani,  a  native  of  Calorni,  in 
the  duchy  of  Partoa." 

He  commenced  his  education  in  his 
native  country :    at  the  age  of  fifteen 


he  went  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Reggio, 
and  afterwards  at  Bologna : 

*'  f  n  the  university  of  which  city  his  coosin 
Laura  Bassa,  a  woman  justly  cdebraini 
throughout  Italy  for  her  genius,  her  elo- 
quence, and  her  knowledge  of  physical  aoi 
mathematical  science,  was  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  professors.  Under  the  diicciioo 
of  this  enlightened  guide,  he  learned  toprpfer 
the  study  of  nature  to  that  of  her  comoKn- 
tators,  and  to  estimate  their  value  bv  coir.* 
paring  them  with  the  originals  they  pr'ofesMsl 
to  descril>e:  the  scholar  at  once  peroci^dl 
the  wisdom  of  these  .counsels^  and  qaicklT 
experienced  their  happy  effects.  He  criacei 
his  gratitude  to  his  instructress,  in  a  Lauo 
dissertation,  published  in  \l6o,  which  wis 
dedicated  to  Laura  Bassa;  and  in  which  be 
recounted  the  applauses  she  received  at  Mo- 
dena,  when  entenng  the  hall,  where  her  po- 
pil,  on  being  appointed  a  professor,  defended 
a  thesis,  De  iapidibus  at  aoua  resilmtiitus, 
she  opposed  it  with  the  graces  of  an  amiable 
woman,  and  tlie  wisdom  of  a  profountl  phi- 
losopher/' 

Spallanzani,  however,  did  not  confine 
himself  to  the  study  of  physical  science, 
he  paid  considerable  attention  to  the 
classics^  and  to  belles  lettres  :  we  are  told 
that  he  was  particularly  attached  to  the 
Greek  and  French  languages,  and  diat 
'*  Homer,  Demosthenes  and  St.  Basile 
were  his  favourite  authors."  His  father 
had  devoted  him  to  the  profession  of  ju- 
risprudence, and  the  youn^  Spallanzaoi 
had  so  far  sacrificed  his  inclination  to 
his  duty,  as  to  be  on  the  point  of  being 
elected  cloctor  of  laws*  when  Vallisnieri, 
professor  of  natural  history  at  PadiUt 
undertook  to  obtain  from  his  father  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  study  the 
branch  of  science,  to  which  be  had  al- 
ready shewn  so  powcrftd  an  attach- 
ment. 

In  1754'  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
logic,  mathematics,  and  Greek,  in  the 
university  of  Reggio,  in  which  situation 
he  remained  for  six  vears*  Duiin{[  this 
period  he  first  gave  the  world  a  specnDcn 
of  his  talents  as  an  accurate  observp  io 
his  remarks  upon  the  animalcula  ia/t)- 
soria,  by  which  he  attracted  the  notice  of 
Haller  and  Bonnet,  and  so  far  extended 
his  character  for  science,  that  about  the 
year  1760  he  received  invitations  from 
the  universities  of  Modena,  Coimbra,  Par. 
ma,  and  Cesena.  He,  however,  deter- 
mined  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Mo> 
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dena,  *«  Indnced/'  as  his  biographer  in- 
fonnsusy 

f  —  by  his  patriotism,  and  his  attachment 
to  his  family,  to  dedicate  his  talents  to  the 
immediate  service  of  his  own  country.  Si- 
milar motives  Q|)erated  on  him  some  years  af- 
terwards to  reject  proposals  made  to  hirn  by 
the  academy  of  Petersburgh,  and  he  remained 
at  Modena  until  1768." 

Wc  learn*  however,  that  during  this 
period  be  was  not  strictly  confined  to 
the  pursuit  of  natural  knowledge.  In 
1761  he  published  some  strictures  upon 
an  Italian  translation  of  Homer,  and  in 
order  to  substantiate  his  charges  against 
the  translator,  he  was  led  into  a  discus* 
sion  which  proved  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  this  department  of  literature. 
A  person  $0  devoted  to  the  observa- 
tion 6f  natural  objects  must  necessarily 
derive  particular  gratification  from  view* 
ine  them  in  different  situations :  we  are 
informed  that  in  1762  our  author  made 
an  excursion  to  the  Appennines,  when 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessiYig  a 
ponfirmation  of  an  opinion  which  he 
had  adopted  respecting  the  origin  of 
fountains. 

In  1765  Spallanzani  published  his  first 
essay  on  the  subject  of  generation ;  it 
consisted  of  remarks  upon  the  systems 
of  Needham  and  Buffon,  and  an  ac- 
count of  his  own  experiments,  by  which 
he  attempted  to  prove  the  animality 
of  microscopical  animalcules.  In  the 
same  year  he  published  the  disserta- 
tion '*  De  lapidibus  ab  aqua  resilien* 
tibus.*' 

In  1768  he  continued  his  scientific  ca- 
reer by  the  publication  of  the  outline  of 
a  work  on  anjmal  reproduction.     This 
piece  attracted  a  great  share  of  notice 
in  consequence  of  the  relation  of  some 
carious  experiments  on  the  power  which 
several  animals  possess  of  renewing  the 
most  important  parts  of  their  body  after 
they    have  b6en    amputated.      Similar 
facts  had  indeed  been  previously  noticed 
by  other  naturalists,  but  Spallanzani  per- 
formed the  experiments  on  a  greater  va« 
riety  of  animals,  and  more   completely 
established  these  singulac  facts.     In  this 
treatise  he  farther  developes  his  peculiar 
theory  of  generation,  and  endeavours  to 
establish  it  by  shewing  that  the  females 
of*  the  different  species  of  toads  and  frofi;s 
containisd  the  young  tadpoles  completely 
formed,  independent  of  any  communi- 
csition  with  the  male.     About  the  same 
t^Oie  his  valuable  treatise  on  the  circula- 


tion of  the  blood  appeared.  It  contains 
a  number  of  expenments  which  he  per- 
formed on  the  chick  in  ovo,  by  which  he 
was 

•* enabled  to  observe  many  facts  which 

had  escaped  the  most  celebrated  physiologtsts« 
and  even  Haller  himself :  he  likewise  con- 
firmed the  observation  of  the  Intter,  that  the 
heart  does  not  eutirely  empty  itself  during 
the  systole.  He  observed,  afterwards,  that 
the  momentum  of  the  blood  depends  entirely 
on  the  action  of  the  heart :  he  remarked  the 
causes  which fetard  the  circulation;  such  asUie 
obstacles  produced  by  the  gravity  of  the  blood, 
the  changes  occasioned  in  the  motion  of  this 
fluid  by  wounds, or  ruptures  of  the  vessels;  aud- 
he  proves  that  there  exists  a  real  dilatation  in 
the  arteries  resulting  from  the  impulse  gf  the 
b]ood,whlch,  being  retarded  by  the  cavities  of 
he  heart,  strike  laterally  against  their  sides.** 

About  this  period  Spallanzani  received 
from  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  the  flat- 
tering distinction  of  being  appointed  lee* 
turer  in  natural  history  in  the  university 
of  Pavia.  He  appears  to  have  been  very 
successful  in  his  new  employment,  and 
to  have  considerably  added  to  his  former 
celebrity.  He  employed  as  a  text  book 
Bonnet's  contemplations  of  nature,  which 
he  translated  into  Italian,  and  enriched 
'^with  a  preface  and  notes.  The  personal  ' 
friendship  which  subsisted  between  Bon- 
net and  Spallanzani  appears  to  have  had 
considerable  influence  on  some  of  his  spe* 
culative  opinions :  probably  it  is  to  this 
circumstance  that  we  are  to  attribute  his 
zealous  defence  of  the  system  of  pre* 
existent  germs  which  appeared  in  his 
"  Opnsculi,"  published  in  1776. 

The  year  1783  produced,  what  must 
probably  be  regarded  as  the  most  inter- 
esting of  our  author's  performances,  his 
experiments  on  digestion.-They  were  con- 
,  ducted  with  much  perseverance  and  ve- 
ry considerable  ingenuity,  and  certainly 
may  be  regarded  as  making  a  very  im- 
portant advance  in  the  progress  of  phy- 
siological knowledge.  In  a  second  vo- 
lume of  dissertations  he  again  recurs  to 
the  subject  of  generation  ;  he  relates  a 
variety  of  experiments  which  he  perform- 
ed in  order  to  ^rove  that  tadpoles  exist 
previous  to  fecundation,  and  that  they 
are  developed  by  the  contact  of  an  al- 
most inconceivably  small  quantity  of 
male  semen.  A  cdnsiderable  share  of  his 
attention  about  this  period  was  occupied 
in  collecting  specimens  for  the  cabinet  of 
natural  history  in  the  university  of  Pa» 
via,  of  which  he  had  been  appointed  sti* 
perintendant.  ^  t 
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In  1785  he  visited  Constantinople  un* 
der  the  auspices  of  the  archduke,  and, 
as  was  usually  his  custom,  in  the  course 
of  the  voyage  he  made  a  number  of  cu* 
rious  and  interesting  observations  on  the 
different  objects  connected  with  his  fa- 
vourite science.  He  remained  at  Con* 
stantinople  for  ten  months,  and  returned 
to  Pavia  by  Vienna,  where  he  received 
the  niost  flattering  marks  of  distinction 
from  the  emperor  and  his  court. 

His  attention  having  been  about  this 
time  directed  to  the  volcanic  produc- 
tions, he  undertook  in  the  summer  of 
17H8  a  journey  to  Naples,  and  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  himself  an  eye  wit- 
ness of  a  grand  eruption  of  Vesuvius, 
which  occurred  while  he  was  in  the 
neighbourhood.  He  afterwards  passed 
into  Sicily,  examined  Mount  Etna,  an4 
traversed  the  Straights  of  Messina  and 
the  neighbouring  districts.  The  obser* 
vations  which  he  collected  during  this 
journey  formed  the  basis  of  his  next  pub- 
lication, «  Travels  into  the  two  Sicilies.*' 
Spallanzani  vras  an  early  and  zealous 
convert  to  the  pneumatic  chemistry,  and 
he  contributed  to  its  establishment  by  the 
publication  of  some  experiments  which 
he  made  on  the  combustion  of  phospho- 
rus, in  opposition  to  an  opinion  started 
by  Gottling,  that  this  substance  became 
luminous  in  pure  azote. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  subject  of  respiration, 
and  commenced  the  train  of  experiments 
which  form  the  subject  of  the  present 
memoirs.  He  was  continuing  to  prose« 
cute  his  inquiries  on  this  subject,  when, 
on  the  3d  Feb.  1799,  he 

•'  —  experienced  symptoms  of  ischuria, 
with  which  he  had  formerly  been  attacked. 
He  passed  a  very  restless  night,  and  in  the 
morning  lost  the  use  of  his  senses,  which  he 
never  recovered  but  at  very  short  intervals, 
riis  intimate  friends,  nrotessor  Tourdcs,  a 
French  physician,  and  tne  celebrated  Scarpa, 
did  every  thing  that  cenias  or  knowledge 
could  devise  to  save  me  life  of  their  friend; 
bat  he  died  in  a  few  dtys,  notwiihstaodiog 
all  their  efforis/' 

Upon  a  review  of  Ihe  varied  labours  of 
Spallanzani,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  rank 
him  amone  those  who  have  made  im- 
portant  additions  to  our  knowledge  of 
nature.  His  researches  embrace  some 
of  the  most  intricate  and  difficult  sub- 
jects of  experimental  investigation,  and 
upon  all  of  them  he  has  exhibited  great 
industry  and  considerable  ingenuity. 
Without  adopting  the  style  of  high  pa,- 


negyric  in  which  his  merits  are  appre- 
ciated by  Senebier,  we  may  pronouace 
him  deserving  of  a  place  among  the 
most  distinguished  naturalists  ot  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  letter  from  Spallanzani  to  Sene- 
bier, to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
is  principally  occupied  by  a  general  ac- 
count of  the  results  of  the  experiroeats, 
which  are  afterwards  detailed  witli  more 
minuteness  in  the  subsequent  memoirs. 
He  begins  by  stating  the  effects  which 
are  pt^uced  bv  dead  animals,  upon  a 
given  portion  or  air  in  which  they  ait 
confined  ;  but  he  has  fallen  into  the  im- 
portant error  of  supposing  that  the  sane 
efiect  would  be  produced  by  their  bodies 
during  life.  These  eSectSf  which  it  is 
obvious  must  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mencement of  putrefaction,  and  whidi 
are  entirely  independent  of  those  pro- 
duced by  the  lungs,  are  through  the 
Whole  work  confounded  with  the  open- 
tions  of  respiration.  Some  of  the  ci>ser- 
▼ations  on  putrefaction,  though  tertainlf 
not  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  p^^ 
sent  inquirv,  are  in  themselves  curioos, 
but  those  which  are  detailed  in  the  letter 
are  stated  in  too  general  a  manner  to 
permit  any  certain  conclusions  to  be  de- 
duced from  them.  He,  for  instance,  i&- 
forms  us  that  when  dead  animals  vere 
placed  in  a  medium  entirely  deprived  of 
oxygenous  gas,  they  emitted  a  greater 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  than  when  shst 
up  in  atmospherical  air.  But,  as  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  experiments  which  afford- 
ed such  unexpected  results  are  not  men- 
tioned, we  shall  forbear  to  enter  intoanj 
comment  upon  them.  Proceeding  opofi 
the  same  erroneous  supposition,  that  ef- 
fects would  be  produced  upon  the  air  bf 
the  living  body,  similar  to  those  pro* 
duced  upon  it  by  the  dead  animal,  be 
concludes  that  the  skin  acts  more  pow- 
erfiiUy  in  absorbing  oxygene  from  the 
atmosphere  than  the  lungs  themselves  a 
conclusion  which  is  not  merely  applied 
to  the  less  perfect  animals,  but  which  thf 
author  extends  to  the  higher  orders  a 
the  mammalia  and  birds. 

"  My  intention  was  to  shcvr  yoa  ihat  Ijf 
inejmtroals  consuine  or  absorb  oxygenics 
wholly  iadependent  of  the  ham,  and  Uui 
they  rctMtt  this  power  affer  detih.  i<» 
have  seen  this  evinced  in  cold-blooded  a»j 
malsy  such  as  worms*  insects,  fishes,  m 
the  amphibia,  as  well  as  in  diosc  wivh»^» 
blood,  birds  ^nd  mammalia. 

•  •  • 

**  In  the  course  of /my  expexinKsts  o»  *^ 
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iiuiiutaality  I  diseoTcifed  that  diflerent  jparts 
of  their  bodies,  aa  the  muscles,  tcnJou&« 
bones,  bmin,^fat,  and  blood,  possessed  the 
power  of  absorbing  oxygen  ^as  in  diflerent 
Jiroportions  ;  the  bnc  alone  formed  an  excep- 
tion to  tlijs  rule ;  but  the  blood,  which  I 
had  sdppoted  might  evince  a  greater  siiscep- 
Ubilitj  than  the  otner  parts  of  attracting  oxy- 
geiii  from  what  had  been  M^ritten  on  its  power 
of  decomposing  the  air>  did  not  appear  to  pos- 
sess this  property  in  any  supercminent  de- 
gree. Both  the  venous  and  arterial  blood  in 
told  and  warm-blooded  animals  afforded  si- 
milar results.* 

Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  the 
impropriety  of  confounding  these  effects 
-with  those  produced  by  the  blood  of  the 
living  animal  upon  the  adjacent  air.  In 
the  one  case,  they  evidently  result  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  fabric  of  which 
the  body  is  composed ;  in  the  other,  they 
depend  upon  the  operation  of  a  function, 
the  immediate  object  of  which  is  to  pre- 
vent the  decomposition  from  taking 
place. 

The  Memoirs  are  preceded  by  an  in- 
troduction^  in  which  the  author  details 
at  some  length  the  motives  that  induced 
him  to  adopt  the  plan  which  he  pursued^ 
and  the   particular  points  that  he  pro- 

}>osed  to  examine.  He  remarks  that  phi- 
osophers  still 

*•  —  differ  in  opinion  respecting  seve  r 
circumstances  connected  with  this  important 
function,  although  they  had  carefully  attend- 
ed to  it  in  m6n,  as  well  as  in  a  few  other 
antmats.  Their  labours  certainty  merit  the 
greatest  attention;  yet  I  will  venture' to  af- 
Hrm  that  such  discordant  opinions  might 
have  been  easily  reconciled,  had  they  extend- 
ed their  rescarcnes  to  a  greater  nninber  of  the 
different  chsses  of  animals,  and  especially  to 
those  which  form  the  last  link  in  the  chain 
of  animated  beines.  I  am  evto  of  opinion 
that  it  is  with  these,  u  being  more  simple 
ill  their  nature,  they  ou^  to  have  begun 
their  experiments,  and  proceeded  as  it  were 
»iep  by  step,  from  senus  to  genus,  and  from 
class  to  class,  until  they  arrived  at  those  ani- 
mals possessing  a  more  complicated  struc- 
ture, m  order,  ultimatefy,  to  succeed  in  at- 
taining a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  mcchahisfn 
of  respiration  in  man.  ' 

'<  h  roust  be  admitted  t»  a  maxim  liy  ifll 
tb in  king  men,  that  it  is  proper  in  their  invei- 
ftiG^ations  to  begin  with  the  atiidy  of  the  most 
siiiipk  okyects,  in  order  to  attain  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  those  which  are  the  most  com- 
plicated and  obscure.  Thus,  on  the  subject 
of  respiration,'  it  may  readily  be  perceived 
that  new,  valuable,  and diver$tfied  knowledge 
in  ay  be  obtained,  by  extending  our  views  to- 
m'ards  dtffeient  geneia  of  animals,  even  when 
the  organization  of  their  reapiratoiy  organa  is 
90t  extfemely  dissiinilaf.** 
A:(M»  RjT*  Vol.  IIL 


•  The  idea  of  beginning  with  the  lowest 
class  of  animals,  and  gradually  proceed- 
ing to  those  whose  structure  is  more 

.  complicated,  at  first  view  seems  plausi- 
ble, and  must  necessarily  present  a  wide 
and  curious  field  for  investigation  ;  yet 
we  conceive,  that  even  with  respect  to 
the  chemical  effects,  observations  made 
upon  animals  of  such  different  habiu 
and  organization  can  scarcely  be  appli- 
cable to  each  other ;  and  as  to  the  me^ 
chanism  of  respiration,  there  are  few,  if 
any,  circumstances  in  whiph  they  will  h^ 
found  to  agree. 

A  general  view  ts  then  given  of  thp 
structure  pf  the  respiratory  organs  in 
the  different  orders  of  animals,  from  the 
worm,  in  which  they  are  scarcely  dis* 
cemible,  to  the  class  of  birds  and  quai4 
drupeds,  in  which  they  ^e  in  their  most 
perfect  state.  I'he  air  of  tjie  atmo- 
sphere is  received  into  the  cavity  of 
the  lungs,  and  b,  after  a  sliort  time,  ex* 
pelled.  Its  composition  is  then  found  to 
be  changed,the  oxygei^gas  is  diminished* 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  is  found  to  be  produced.  The 
cause  of  these  changes  naturally  corner 
to  be  inquired  into,  ftnd  our  author  pre- 
sents us  with  an  outline  of  Ayhat  h^  con- 
siders as  the  generally  received  doctrinea 
upon  this  subject. 

With  respect  to  the  immediate  ob- 
jects of  his  own  experiments,  .^e  pro- 
poses in  the  first  place  to  compare  the 
different  classes  of  animals,  with  respeot 
to  the  mechanisin  of  -  i;e6ptration,  and 
to  "  inquire  whether  it  operates  in  the 
same  manner  in  all  living  beings,  oV 
whether  it  varies  with  the  varieties  cff 
these  different  beings,*'     In  the  secon^l 

•place,  he  proposes  to  (examine  the  phe- 
nomena which  attend  the  respiration  o£ 
the  hybemating  animals.  , 

It  is  well  Jcno.wn  t^atthereare  a  num- 
ber of  animals  in  which  the  most  mi- 
nute examination  has  not  yet  been  ahLs 
to  detect  the  smallest  vesttg^  ot  respi- 
ratory organs  ;  hence  a  curious  question 

.occurs,  whether  these  animals  affect  the 
air  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  which 
have  lungs.  Our  author  auempted  to 
resolve  it  by  a  variety  of  experiments, 
aiui  he  concluded  from  them,  that  they 
are  **  subject  to  the  same  laws,  and  that 
the  organ  of  the  skin  performs  to  a  cer- 

-tain  degree  the  functions  of  the  lungs.** 
The  subject  which  next  occupied  his 
attentioni  was  the  much  a^tated  ques- 
tion, whether  the  decomposition  of  oxy- 

•genousgas  in  the  animals  which  respire. 
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is  exclasivcly  performed  by  means  of  the 
lungs,  or  whether  it  is  not  assisted  by 
the  action  of  the  surface  of  the  body. 
He  performed  his  experiments  npon  ti 
class  of  insects  which  are  not  furnished 
with  stigmata,  upon  fishes,  and  upon 
'serpents,  by  contriving  that  the  part  of 
the  body  through  which  they  respire, 
Aould  be  kept  out  of  the  vessel  which 
contained  the  remainder  of  the  body, 
and  the  result  was,  that  the  air  became 
deosydated,  although  in  a  less  degree 
than  when  the  organs  of  respiration 
were  permitted  to  act  in  the  same  vessel. 
Qvipai'ous  quadrupeds,  it  is  known, 
tave  the  power  of  sustaining  life  for 
some  time  after  the  lungs  are  removed 
TronI  die  body.  He  took  advantage  of 
this  circumstance,  to  compare  the  effect 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  lungs 
)^rith  that  of  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
body,  and  he  found,  as  ne  informs  us, 
with  astonishment,  that 

«*  The  consuoiption  of  mcyged  gas  by 
the  liui^  is  extremely  small  in  coinparison 
with  that  which  is  absorbed  by  the  extcfrool 
turfoeeof  (heir  bodies." 

We  are  farther  told,  that 

•*  This  absorption  of  ox)  cen  gas,  by  the 
External  surface  of  the  body  of  these  animals, 
is  so  necessary  to  those  Which  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  lungs,  that  they  fjerish  much  . 
sooner  when  placed  ifi  any  mephitie  gas  tVMti 
in  the  common  air.  Iii  like  mauner,  they 
live  a  sbtntec  time  in  atmospKerip  air  than 
in  pure  oxygen  gis'x  as  I  have  freqtiendy  ob« 
«erv«d  IB  those  insects  in  which  die  action 
of  the  lungs  had  been  interrupted,  as  well 
as  in  those  species  of  fishes  which  can  live 
some  time  in  (lie  air  after  the  function  of 
respiration  hail  been  suspended.'* 

We  shall  offer  onr  remarks  npoti  the 
different  subjects  of  inquiry  stated  in 
the  lAtrodactton,  as  we  proceed  in  our 
review  of  the  experiments  to  which,  they 
gave  UrtK;  and  we  shall  now  therefbl^ 
proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  me- 
moirs themselves. . 

The  first  memoir  h  on  •<  the  respira- 
tion of  the  terrestriitl  testacea,  and  snails 
'ilvithout  shells  ;"  and  it  commfeftces  with 
an  examination  of  the  helix  nemofalis,  <ir 
common  garden  snail.  M.  YstuqueUn 
had*  already  proved  that  snails  produce 
^tfae  same  change  in  the  air  m  Iii4nch  they 
'are  confined,  as  is  effected  by  the  respi- 
ration of  the  Ifltrger  aiiii^:|dtl5,  and  ^pal- 
lanzani  took  advantage  «)f  the  sevefe 
frost  which  occurred  in  the  spring  of 
179^t  to  ascenlnn  what  alleniE^on^  h  pe^ 


duced  in  the  respiration  and  circalatioff 
of  these  animials  during  theu-  state  of 
torpor. 

An  important  point  to  be  aJscertatiKd 
Was,  whether  this  animal  had  any  appro- 
priate respiratory  or^aiu:  cor  aathor 
determines  the  point  m  we  affirmanvr. 
On  one  side  of  the  aperture  of  the  ihell 
is  a  small  hole,  which  may  be  observed 
to  confiract  and  dilate  alternately,  h 
had  been  previously  noticed  by  Swam- 
merdam,  and  this  naturalist  supposed 
that  it  served  as  a  passage  for  the  air, 
but  did  not  establish  his  tODJecture. 
Spallanzani  says  that 

"  Wishing  still  more  Accurately  to  ascef- 
tain  the  terniiiiuiion  of  this  aperture,  I  care- 
fully reihavcd  the  first  volutioii  of  the  shdl ; 
by  which  means,  without  in  the  snuilest 
degree  injuring  the  animal,  I  obtained  i 
complete  knowledge  of  the  mecbaDlsiD  d 
tliat  ort^n. 

**  Afier  this  operation,  it  i»  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  this  hole  leads  to  a  memoraneoBi 
bhtdder  situated  in  the  bock  of  the  sia:!« 
which  appears  to  stvpply  the  place  of  ifaiaesi 
since  il  not  only  becocnes  inflated  by  the  mt 
it  receives  through  the  hole^  but  Since  UbS 
air,  after  being  retained  some  time,  b  again 
cxpelletl  by  the  animal,  as  may  be  ob§erred 
from  the  slight  noise  that  acrompanies  ia 
expulsion,  as  well  as  from  the  .effect  prs' 
duced  by  it  on  the  flame  of  a  smalLcafidk 
Exposed  to  tlie  opening. 

*<  Notwithstanding  the  breaking  of  dir 
shell>  the  animal  continued  to  inspire  »d 
expifc  tlie  air  as  usual ;  at  each  inspintioo 
the  lungs  were  inflated  for  soaie  tioie,  bot 
became  collapsed  and  wrinkled  on  die  ssc^ 
ceeding  expirations }  in  snails,  however,  tbe 
inspirations  and  expirations  do  not  succeed 
so  rapidly  as  in  warm-blooded  aoimals.'" 

The  heart  of  the  animal  is  so  sftoated 
as  to  be  continuaUy  tun-oanded  bf  tbe 
air  Contained  in  the  lungs.  As  a  proof 
of  the  necessity  of  resptnitaoiit  it  was 
observed,  that  the  animals  perished  at 
the  end  6(  a  few  days,  when  placed  'm 
the  vacuum  of  the  air-pump,  or  oader 
water. 

Both  the  height  and  bulk  oE  these 
anaiis  wete  fotuid  to  be  constdcraUj  in- 
creased by  keeping  them  for  soaie  6im 
in  water,  imd  it  appeaa:^  that  a  ceitziD 
quantity  of  it  is  necessary  to  their  exist- 
ence. Hence  we  see  tne  reason  wfcr 
these  animals  are  generally  found  a 
moist  places,  why  %ey  are  seen  prrnci* 
pally  in  humid  sUtes  of  the  ataiospberef 
•and  in  genetal  seem  i^^bqa  the  direct 
rays  of  tine  sua^ 
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|>y  odf  audior  In  his  ejiperiiaents,  was 
Aat  in  which  the  combttsdon  of  phos« 
phbrus  serves  to  indicate  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  in  the  residual  air ;  the  cdr- 
bonic  acid  he  removed  by  linoe  water, 
and  the  process  was  conducted  over 
mercury.  Vaoquelin  had  imagined  that 
snails  possess  the  power  of  abstracting 
very  accurately  the  whole  of  the  oxyeen 
(rem  a  given  portion  of  air  in  which 
they  are  confined,  but  8pallanzani  found 
that  a  niinute  quantity  of  oxygen  was 
still  remaining,  and  that  this  was  the 
case,  whether  he  operated  upon  one 
mail  only,  or  upon  a  greater  number  of 
them  in  the  same  vessel.  Crawford, 
Lavoisier, '  and  others,  who  had  made 
experiments  on  man  axKi  on  the  warm- 
blooded quadrupeds,  had  observed 
that  the  consumption  of  oxygeo  is 
more  rapid  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
:rease  of  temperature  ;  but  Spalknzani 
found  the  reverse  to  take  place  in  the 
respiration  of  snaiis,  at  least  within  cer- 
tain limits,  owing,  as  it  appears,  to  the 
lendency  to  torpor  in  these  animals, 
^hich  is  produced  by  the  diminution  of 
the  external  heat. 

This  gradual  diminution  in  the  effects 
|)rodaced  by  respiration  as  the  tempera- 
:ure  declined,  naturally  led  Spallanzani 
:o  inquire  at  what  degree  these  effects  al- 
;ogether  cease.  It  appeared  tocorrespond 
irecty  nearly  with  the  freezing  point  of 
crater ;  at  this  degree  of  cold  the  animal 
eemed  to  become  completely  torpid, 
md  to  produce  no  farther  change  upon 
he  sarro«nding  air.  The  pulsations  of 
he  heart  were  also  observed  to  become 
bess  frequent  as  the  temperature  was 
owered,  and  a  little  below  the  freezing 
>oint  they  altogether  ceased. 

Another  interesting  question  which 
Spallanzani  proceeded  to  resolve,  was, 
Arhether  these  animals  absorbed  azote 
>y  their  respiration.  This  point  is  still 
mdecided,  in  some  degree,  even  with 
'espect  to  the.  more  perfect  animals. 
Lavoisier,  and  the  most  accurate  among 
he  French  chemists,  suppose  that  the 
izc^e  remains  unchanged  ;  while  Dr. 
Priestley,  and  still  more  lately,  Mr. 
Davy,  conceive  that  a  small  portion  of 
t  is  absorbed.  The  result  ox  Spallan- 
Eanl^s  experiments,  which  appear  to 
)ave  been  conducted  with  the  requisite 
legree  of  accuracy,  is  that  in  the 
-espiratt<Mi  of  snails,  a  quantity  of 
izote  is  absorbtd,  amounting,  upon  an 
iverage,  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  oxy- 
|en  coxisamod.    Spallaazani  fQund^  as 


Blight  nacisrally  be  eipectisd,  dut  when 
snails  were  confined  in  pure  oxygenous 
gas,  the  ccmsomptton  of  oxygen  and 
the  prpduction  of  carbonic  acid  were 
more  considerable  than  when  they  were 
kept  in  common  atr. 

Our  author  is  next  led  to  cxasBine  the 
effect  which  dead  stiails  prodiiee  upoQ 
the  air,  but  by  an  unaccountable  oTer« 
sight,  he  applies  the  obserrations  which 
he  makes  on  this  subject  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  the  living  antmatk  He 
himself  mentions  in  different  placrs,thac 
the  putrefactive  process  had  actually 
commenced,  and  in  some  instances,  the 
experiments  were  continued  until  the 
bodies  of  the  animals  had,  in  a  great 
degree,  lost  their  form  and  organization ; 
yet  he  appears  never  to  have  suspected 
that  the  effects  which  he  tvas  observing 
were  the  consequence  of  this  putriefac- . 
tion.  He  repeatedly  expresses  liis  sur- 
prise at  the  phenomena,  and  congratu- 
lates himself  upon  the  importsMice  of 
his  discoveries,  which  he  supposes  would 
open  a  path  to  muii)  hitherto  ooiSic<ialed 
truths.  The  results  of  the  experiments 
were,  that  a  quantity  of  oxygen  had 
.disappeared,  and  that  carbonic  acid,  and 
a  little  azotic  gas,  had  been  prodvced- 
The  effect  of  the  putrefaction  of  animal 
substances  in  destroying  a  part  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  sobstt- 
tuting  in  its  place  a  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid,  was  among  the  earliest  of  Dr. 
Priestley's  discoveries,  and  has  smce 
been  repeatedly  noticed  by  other  phi- 
losophers. The  production  of  azote, 
though  s  .ispected,  has  not  been  so  dis^ 
tinctiy  ascertained,  and  notwithstanding  * 
w*  are  fully  disposed  toadmit  the  generid 
accuracy  of  Spallanaam*s  statements,  we 
cannot  give  our  complete  assent  to  it^ 
until  we  are  more  precisely  acquainted 
with  the  natnre  of  his  processes.  We 
are  confirmed  in  our  doubts,  by  finding 
hi  these  experiments  no  mention  of  the 
production  of  ammonia  or  of  hydro- 
genous gas,  circumstances  whieh  have 
beei^  observed  to  take  phice  by  those 
philosophers  who  have  attended  to  the  .    > 

ghenomena  of  pntrefaftion  with  peciiP 
ar  accuracy. 

Spallanzani,  m  reflecting  on  what 
he  calls  the  nwflected  phenomena  of  die 
absorption  or  oxygen  bv  dead  snailftt 
conceived  an  idea,  which  he  confessea 
appeared  at  first  extravagant,  viz.  that 
the  shells  of  tliese  animals  might  per- 
haps produce  some  change  in  the  j^ir. 
Regarding  these  bodies  as  composed  ^^ 
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a  considerable  quantity  of  animal  matter 
united  with  their  calcareous  part,  we 
can  .readily  suppose  that  they  must  be 

'  subject  to  the  putrefactive  fermentation, 
andf  mu^t  of  course  afiect  the  air  in  the 
same  manner  with  other  putrefying  bo- 
dii^s  ;  accordingly  we  find  that  there  was 
a  consumption  of  oxygen,  and  a  pro- 

-ductioa  of  carbonic  acid  eas.  The 
only  conclusion,  therefore,  which  can  be 
drawn  from  these  experiments  on  shells 
is;  that  their  animal  part  exists  in  that 
proportion  and  state  c^  composition,  as 
to  permit  it  to  undergo  the  same  process 
of  putrefaction,  which  is  experienced  by 
other  animal  substances. 

The  second  chapter  contains  observa- 
tions and  experiments  on  the  helix  lusi- 
tanicaand  itala,and  on  the  limax  agrestis, 
ater,  albus,  fkvus,  and  maximus.  The 
external  form  and  habits  of  the  helix 
lusitanica,  in  many  respects,  resemble 
those  of  the  helix  nemoralis ;  they  ap- 
pear however  to  be  more  susceptible  of 
cold,  and  they  remain  a  longer  time  con- 
cealed under  the  surface  of  the  ground 
during  winter.  As  soon  as  they  have 
buried  themselves,  they  completely  ex- 
clude the  external  air  by  closing  the 
aperture  of  the  shell,  with  a  membrano- 
calcareous  opercle,  formed  from  the 
viscous  humour  which  exudes  from  their 
bodies*  This  opercle  generally  remains 
closed  for  nearly  six  months,  and  iSpal- 
lanzani  found  by  experiment  that  the 
small  portion  of  air  which  was  contain- 
ed in  the  shell,  had  not  undergone  the 
least  alteration  in  its  composition  ;  hence 

.we  may  conclude  that  they  remained 
during  this  period  in  a  state  of  complete 
torpor.  ■  As  soon,  however,  as  the  cover, 
ing  begins  to  grow  in  the  least  degree 
sort  or  slimy,  the  effect  of  respiration 

.  upon  the  air  becomes .  sensible,  and  a 
part  of  its  oxygen  is  found  to  be  ab- 

•  sorbed. 

Our  author  deemed  it  necessary  to 
.  repeat  with  the  helix  lusitanica,  the  ex- 
periments which  he  had  formerly  made 
'  upon  the  helix  nemoralis,  respecting  their 

•  effect,  on  the  air  after  death,  and  of 
•<tourse  met  with  the  same  results,  the 

absorption  of  oxygen,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  carbonic  acid*.  He  enters  into 
come  speculations  on  the  question  whe- 
ther the  carbonic  acid  is  produced  by 
the  union  of  the  carbon  in  the  body  of 
the  snail*  with  the  oxygen,  in  the  sur- 
rounding air  ;  or  whether  the  carbonic 
acid  is  not  emitted  ready  formed  from 

•  the  animal,  ai  thesame.time  Uiata  quan« 


tity  of  oxygen  is  absorbed.  He  coo- 
eludes  the  latter  to  be  the  case,  and  en- 
deavours to  strengthen  his  opinion  br 
the  authority  of  Lavoisier,  who  cooccir- 
ed  that  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged  in  the 
process  of  digestion,  which  is  afterwards 
thrown  out  of  the  system.  Without  en- 
tering  into  the  merits  of  the  hypothesis 
of  this  celebrated  philosopher,  we  shall 
merely  remark,  that  an  efiect  in  which  a 
vital  function  is  concerned,  must  be 
totally  inapplicable  to  the  present  qoes- 
tion. 

The  effects  which  were  observed  to  be 
produced  on  the  air  by  the  slieUs  of 
snails,  induced  our  author  to  attempt  si- 
mi  lar  experiments  with  the  eggs  of  birds, 
and  he  found,  in  like  manner,  that  oir- 
gen   was  absorbed,  and  carbonic  ac-i 

•  disengaged.  These  changes  took  place 
not  only  when  the  entire  eg^g  vras  pb- 
ctd  in  a  given  quantity  of  air,  but  when 
pieces  of  the  shell,  cleared  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  adhering  membrane, 
were  submitted  to  experiment.  These 
eflPects  mu^t  obviously,  as  in  the  for- 
mer instance,  be  ^scribed  to  the  puiie- 
fliction  of  the  ammal  matter  contained 
in  them. 

The  memoir  is  concluded  with  scoe 
observations  on  the  different  kinds  cf 
naked  snails  or  slugs. 

The  author  fully  established  the  re- 
cessicy  of  oxygen  to  the  life  of  tbc 
slugs,  and  even  found  that  they  perish- 
ed sooner  when  excluded  from  it  thai 
snails. 

As  it  had  been  so  completely  dcmct' 
strated,  that  the  different  animak  exa- 
mined in  these  experiments  affected  tie 
air  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  wana- 
blooded  cyiadruped*,  it  seemed  naiural 

•  to  expect  that  there  should  be,  in  like 
manner,  an  evolution  of  caloric,  thoc^ 
much  less  in  degree  according  totbe 
sm.iHer  quantity  of  oxygen  decompos- 
ed. By  enclosing  several  aninials  in  the 
same  vessel,  Spallanzani  observed  tiKs 
CTolution  of  caloric  actually  to  tJn 
place,  so  that  -the  analogy  between  thi 

.  respiration  cf  tltose  animals,  and  of  those 
of  a  n>ore  perfect  organiz^itiont  af^iearri 
to  be  completely  established. 

The  second  memoir  is  •*  on  the  re- 
s])iration  of  the  aquatic  testacea.**  We 
have  given  so  ample  an  account  of  the 
preceding  paVts  of  this  work,  that  ve 
must  of  necessity  pass  much  more  rapd- 
ly  over  the  iWo  remaining  memoirs.  I  hi? 

-  we  the  less  n^ret,  as,  although  they  coc- 
tain  many  curious  obsenrattoas»  they  art 
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ipon  the  vfhole  considerably  less  inte- 
esting  than  the  first.  The  first  subject 
f  experiment  was  the  helix  vivipara. 
The  respiratory  organ  of  this  animal  he 
I'as  unable  satisfactorily  to  ascertain* 
lut  he  distinctly  observed  the  absorption 
if  part  of  the  oxygen  from  the  air  in 
ontact  with  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
«rhich  they  were  confined,  and  he  found 
hat  this  change  went  on  more  rapidly 
vhen  part  of  their  bodies  was  out  of  the 
I'ater. 

The  second  chapter  treats  of  two  spe- 
ies  of  the  mytilus,  the  anatinus  and  the 
ygneus.  The  gills  of  these  animals 
re  sufficiently  apparent,  and  by  placing 
liem  in  ^  situation  proper  for  making 
he  observation*  Spallanzani  distinctly 
perceived  the  alternate  absorption  and 
mission  of  a  quantity  of  the  water, 
rom  which  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
mimals  extracted  the  supply  of  oxygen 
lecessary  for  their  existence.  The  air 
vhich  had  remained  in  contact  with  the 
urface  of  the  water,  was  found  to  be 
rery  perceptibly  deoxydated,  and,  when 
izotlc  gas  was  confined  over  the  water, 
he  muscles  died. 

'I  he  third  memoir  contains  "  reflec- 
ions  and  additional  experiments  on  the 
Tustacea  already  examined,  and  on  some 
ither  animals  of  different  orders.''  The 
mthor  commences  by  some  remarks  on 
he  comparative  eflfects  produced  by  the 
espiration  of  the  warm  and  the  cold 
flooded  animals.  Oxygen  seems  as 
lecessary  for  the  life  of  the  latter  as  of 
he  former;  but  the  quantity  which  they 
consume  is  much  less  considerable,  and 
hey  are  able  to  remain  deprived  of  it  for 
I  far  greater  length  of  time  without  in- 
ury.  ThVy  are  also  much  less  speedily 
ifiected  by  carbonic  acid,  or  other  noxi- 
)us  gas,  though  after  some  time  it  proves 
equally  fatal.  It  seems  to  be  from  this 
:ause,  that  the  cold-blooded  animsUs  are 
ible  to  absorb  so  nearly  all  the  oxygen 
rom  a  given  portion  of  air,  while  other 
inimals  perish  when  a  large  part  of  it  is 
till  remaining.  The  exact  coincidence 
between  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and 
he  motion  of  the  heart  has  been  already 
nentioned,  and  we  are  irresistibly  led  to 
:onclude  that  oxygen  is,  in  some  way 
)r  other,  essentially  necessary  to  the 
»upport  of  the  action  of  this  organ.  Our 
mthor  is  led  to  speculate  upon  the  cause 
^t  the  torpidity  which  seizes  particular 
classes  of  animals  at  certain  periods  of 
iheyear,  b^it  we  4o  not  perceive  that  be 


throws  much  light  upon  this  singular 
phenomenon. 

As  it  appeared  that  the  action  of  the 
heart  was  entirely  suspended  during  this 
period  iil^the  cold-blooded  animals,  SpaU 
lanzani  was  led  to  inquire  how  far  this  is 
the  case  with  the  warm-blooded  quadru* 
peds,  who  also  pass  a  part  of  the  year 
in  a  state  of  torpor.  For  this  purpose 
he  selected  the  marmot,  and,  during  the' 
time  of  a  severe  frost,  subjected  it  to  the 
following  experiments. 

"  I  confined  one  of  them,  in  the  first  In^I 
stance,  in  common  air  under  a  glass  bell^ 
plunged  into  the  mercury  of  the  pneumato-. 
chemical  apparatus,  which  was  exp6sed  for 
several  hours,  near  an  open  window,  in  the* 
nighl-time,  to  a  temperature  of — 12°.  It  ii« 
universally  known,  that  if  a  cat  or  dog  be 
confined  in  a  recipient  filled  with  conompn 
air,  they  attempt  to  escape }  then  respiration^' 
becomes  painful,  and  soon  ceases  altogether. 
The  marmot,  on  the  contrary,  remamed  as 
motionless  as  a  stone.  I  left  it  three  hours 
and  a  half  In  this  situation,  and  during  that 
time  the  mercury  had  not  chaneed  its  level. 
Before  I  removed  ihe  mercury,  1  took  a  per* 
tion  of  the  air  in  the  recipient,  and  subject- 
ed  it  to  a  chemical  analysis.  1  Ipund  that  it 
had  not  undergone  the  least  alteration ;  and 
thai  it  was,  in  every  respect,*  similar  to  the 
air  of  the  chaml)er  iu  which  the  experiment 
liad  been  made." 

Spallanzani  found-  that  while  the  ani« 
mal  continued  in  this  sCate,  it  was  not 
affected  by  being  plunged  into  carbonic 
acid  gas ;  but  that  when  the  temperature 
was  raised  only  to  zero,  and  when  the 
animal  exhibited  only  the  faintest  signs 
of  animation,  the  operation  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  proved  fatal.  It  appears^' 
therefore,  that  in  this  respect  all  hyber^ 
nating  animals  agree ;  during  the  time 
of  their  torpor  they  do  not  produce  the 
least  change  in  the  air,  and  their  cir- 
culation seems  to  be  completely  suspend-^ 
ed. 

Our  author  recurs  to  his  experiment! 
on  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  dead 
animals,  and,  as  in  the  former  instances^ 
supposes  that  the  effect  produced  in  the 
»ir  after  the  cessation  of  respiration, 
proves  that  during  life  the  absorption  ot 
oxygen  is  carried  on  by  other  parts  ot 
the  body  as  weU  as  by  the  lungs.  Wo 
shall  not,  hoy^^yer,  follow  him  in  his 
details.  We  are  for  several  reasons  dis* 
posed^  to  question  the  accuracy  of  his 
experiments,  and  we  have  tio  hesitatioi> 
in  pronouncing  them  totally  ijiapplicar 
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Me  to  the  subject  now  under  considera- 
tion. 

From  the  very  extended  view  which 
we  have  taken  of  this  work,  our  raiders 
will  doubtless  agree  with  ns  in  allowing 
it  the  merit  ot  considerable  originality 
and  interest.  The  experiments  which  it 
contains  are  judiciously  contrived,  and 
tliey  appear  to  have  been  executed  with 
persevering  industry.  We  are,  however, 
obliged  to  confess  that  they  appear  to 
betray  some  symptoms  of  inaccuracy  ; 
and  though  we  would  not  be  suspected 
to  call  in  question  the  veracity  of  the 
author,  we  think  that  on  some  occasions 
he  has  been  too  pasily  led  to  form  con- 
dasions,  which  his  experiments  cannot 
justify.  He  appears  much  disposed  to 
snpms  the  reader  with  an  idea  of  the 
nuniber  of  his  experiments,  forgeaing 
ihat  the  state  to  which  modern  chemistry 
is  now  arrived,  causes  more  real  value 
to  be  attached  to  one  well  contrived  and 
carefully  conducted  experiment,  than  to 
any  quantity  of  such  as  are  carried  on  in 
a  vague  and  cursory  manner* ,  We  can- 
not bestow  much  commendation  on  the 
physblogic^  reasonings  which  are  occa- 


sionally introduced.  The  aulLor  x^ 
pears  to  have  been  but  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  some  cf  the  latest  fiper- 
menti  that  have  been  performed  inFrart: 
and  in  this  country  ;  and  the  singcL: 
inadvertency  into  which  he  has  fallen,  a 
not  distinguishing  between  the  effects  if 
putrefaction,  and  those  produced  by  tht 
operation  of  the  vital  functions,  pcrra^M 
a  large  portion  of  the  theoretical  part  cf 
the  work. 

With  respect  to  the  translation,  w 
shall  only  remark  that  it  appears  inge- 
neral  to  be  carefiilly  executed.  We  "S. 
serve  indeed  a  few  gallicisms,  as  fr/r  e . 
stance,  in  the  very  first  sentence  of  u 
preface ;  there  are  also  a  few  passages 
in  which  we  suspect  some  inacconcr, 
either  in  the  translator  or  the  printer: 
we  refer  particularly  to  those  in  vhni 
the  thern^ometrical  observations  aie  d^ 
tailed.  On  this  subject  ire  may  rciBark, 
that  we  think  it  the  indispensable  ^7 
of  every  translator  of  a  scientific  vcri 
to  reduce  the  weights,  measures,  azi 
degrees  of  the  thermometer  to  the  suew* 
ard  usually  employed  in  Great  Britm 
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THE  object  of  this  treatise  will  be 
best  explained  by  the  author  himself. 

"  1  do  not  pretend  to  have  made  any  new 
dbcovery,  or  to  ptcseni  to  my  reader*  any 
thing  but  what  it  almost  nniversaily  known 
and  acknowledged  -,  b«  only  10  inculcate  and 
enf«ree  the  practice  of  thoee  rule*  of  temper- 
ance and  cxcicise;  from  {hp  experience  and 
example  of  one  who,  from  a  partial  and  im- 
perfect attention  to  them,  with  naiurally  a 
^ry  slender  frame  of  body,  is  oxrivcd  on  the 
ycrgc  of  ninety  years  of  age." 

This  work  is  introduced  by  an  account 
of  a  visit  which  the  author  paid  to  an 
old  friend,  whose  health  had  materially 
suffered  from  his  having  fallen  into  a 
habit  of  indolence  and  self-'vndulgence, 
fostered  by  an  over-apxious  attention  to 
every  circumstance  relating  to  his  own 
sitiiatioB.  In  the  first  essay,  which  is 
entitled  "  on  health,"  he  relates  his  own 
history,  so  far  as  respects  the  subject 
vnder  consideration  ;  wliether  it  be  true 
or  fictitious,  it  certainly  presents  a  iLsefuI 
lesfion  of  instruction.  He  was  naturally 
of  ^  delicate  constitution,   and  was  still 

furVher  weakened  by   too  great  indul-    ^.„.  ^ — ^, 

geace  in  the  early  part  of  life ;  about    the  weight,*  tp^ which  proponioa  1 U^  - 

•  A  slight  breakfaat  and  supper  in  this  northern  cUajale  may  he  added. 
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the  age  of  twenty-five  he  had  a  yndea 
fever,  and  during  the  recovery  fn»  < 
was  led  to  refiea  upon  tlie  best  meAd 
of  recruiting  his  heakh. 

'*  Dr.  Cheyne*s  bode  « on  hcritb  and  kr 
lifc't  being  then  in  great  rogjatt  in  tkc«»«rf' 
sity,  I  i^agerJy  eaibraced  his  doetiipe,  «ka 
was  to  cure  all  dbeases>  if  mot  make  w> 
immortal. 

"But,  alas!  by  living  on  ptiddii^ -^ 
apple-pye,  and  by  drinking  basoos  of  grtr. 
tea  at  the  coffee-liouse,  theiice  adjoarnms  * 
the  tavern  .and  pouring  down  port  wiar  ■" 
almost  an  empty  atomach,  I  fStcts^^ 
*  Butrdered  sleep  ;*  and»  unless  when  1  *-^ 
persoaded  to  eat  a  slice  of  bam  or  a  vias  c  * 
cold  fowl,  I  never  had  a  good  night's^*' 
half  a  year  together ;  and  of  courc  m)  beti* 
giew  daily  worse  and  worsc- 

*•  At  lengih,  however,  having  mft  «  - 
the  life  of  Cornaro,  and  obsening  itj|t» 
laid  the  greatest  stress  on  the  qoaatitv  oj'i*^ 
Beccasaiy  for  health,  and  that  sixout*^^'" 
solid  food  was  sufficient  for  one  dav.  1  ^ 
mediately  lesolved  for  the  fislnn  to  ta^< 
the  quantity  of  what  I  cat ;  and  aceoiia^' 
eu  weighing  two  slices  from  a  Ics  of  wiC- 
with  garden  stuff,   &c.  I  foaodtkai 
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wme  dme,  and  by  regular  exercise  and  care 
f  soon  recovered  a  tolerable  share' of  htalih  ; 
viihout  confining  niysirli'  to  a  vegetable  diet. 
"  If  1  Inadverteiuly  deviated  lor  any  lime 
rom  my  reg^en,  1  was  soon  rtMuinded  of 
nv  error  by  some  acute  coinplnint ;  by  head 
ichcs,  a  sheht  sore  throat,  or  what  is'callcd 
(itching  coid ;  s\h\ch,  howc\er,  a  day  or 
wo's  abstinence  seldom  failed  to  remove ; 
nd  by  these  means,  through  ntaiw  *  hair- 
breadth Vapes/  from  f«ils  and  oitier  acci- 
leiits,  amlajuidst  va.ious  uHUctions.  by  th^ 
leculiar  blcssingx)f  Providence,  I  am  arrived 
in  the  veri^e  of  ninety  years  of  age.*' 

An  essay  on  cnfipyricism  next  follows, 
nd  then  one  on  temDcrance.  He  parti- 
ularly  dwells  on  tne  pernicious  effects 
if  excess  in  eating,  a  practice  generally 
egarded  with  more  indulgence  than  an 
mmoderate  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  ; 
•ut  one  perhaps  equally  prejudicial  to 
he  constitution,  and  on  tliis  account  a 
[lore  necessary  subject  for  animadver- 
ion.  In  the  fourth  essay,  on  the  period 
f  human  life,  he  seems  inclined  to  think', 
fiat  by  a  proper  regard  to  temperance, 


the  a^e  of  man  mi^^ht  be  protracted  be* 
yond  Its  usual  duration.  ^'  Yet,"  says  he, 

• 
<'  I  cannot  acced«  to  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
CI— n, that  by  any  management  man  can  mako 
himself  immortal;  any  more  than  he  can 
ever  discover  a  passage  to  the  mopn,  as 
bi^iop  \\'ilkins  thinks  he  might;  bccausd 
af^tr  live  thousand  years  those  desirable  oIh 
joct3  have  not  yet  been  obtained/' 

We  are  next  presented  with  a  few 
short  poems,  which  we  think  scarcelf 
equal  to  the  prose ;  and  an  appendix, 
containing  a  humourous  letter  Irom  the 
housekeeper  of  a  gentleman  who  had 
adopted  the  author's  system  oftempei^ 
ance,  a  selection  from  Dr.  Qieyne's  ruldi 
for  health,  and  a  few  instances  of  loii« 
gevity.  The  whole  of  diis  little  volume  is- 
worth  a  perusal,  and  when  we  consider  it 
as  the  production  of  a  man  arrived  at  the 
age  ot  ninety  years,  we  think  it  .offers 
one  of  the  best  arguments  in  fisivonr  of 
the  system  of  temperaoce  which  it  is  in« 
tended  to  enforce. 


!Lrt.  XXII.  Ntjtofy  of  f/te  ProceeiTtngs  of  the  Commit  tee  appointed  by  the  General  Meet* 
ing  of  Apothecaries^  Chtii,utt^  and  Druggliti  In  Londouy  for  the  Purpose  of  obtaining 
Relief  from  the  Harrf ships  Imposed  on  the  Dealers  in  Medicine,  fy  certain  Cfau/es  and 
Provisions  contalnrd  In  the  new  Mtdule  Act  ^passed  June  3, 1802,  together  nvltha  VU*a3 
of  the  Acl^  as  It  now  Janhi  In  Its  umeJiorattd  State  ;  to  vohlch  are  added  the  Substance  of 
every  Clause  In  th.  Acts  of  June  3,  1802,  and  July  5,  1863,  and  the  Clautes  of  both 
these  Act^.y  collati  d  fwUh  each  other ^   cmsoVulated  and  explained ;  oho  a  copious  and  care 

fully  arranged  Schedule.  With  txplanatory  Notes  and  Observations  By  William 
Chamberlaine,  Surgeon,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,     8to.  pp.  53. 

(as  it  appearedff  unintentionally)  was  at* 

tended  with  some   particular  hardship 
and  inconvenience*      The    application 
.  was  successful,  and  great  libeirality  wa$  . 
shewn  by  (he  persons  io  official  situation^ 
to  whom  tliey  applied. 


MR.  Chambctlaine  relates  in  this  lit- 
e  pamplilet  the  proceedings  of  a  com- 
mittee of  Londof^  apotliccaries  and 
rujrgists,  who  associated  tp  apply  to 
ie  legislature  fbr  a  modiftcation  of' some 
arts  of  the  late  medicine  act,   which 


IRT.  XXIII.  Surgical  Observpfsonsy  containing  a  Classification  ofTumoursy  with  Pase$ 
to  illustrate  the  Hi  tor y  of  each  Specks  s  ctn  Account  of  Vlseases  which  sirlhingl^retembk 
the  Venereal  Disease ;  and  various  Cases  illustrative  of  different  eurgicJ  Subjects.  Bf 
John  Abern£thy,  F.  IL  S*    6vo.  pp.  ^3. 


SURGERY,  like  medicine,  can  only 
i  improved  by  'being  studied  as  a 
ranch  of  natural  philosophy.  If  thi^ 
>ble  art  should  ever  advance  to  greater 
irfection,  it  can  cmly  be  by  observing 
id  comparing  various  and  undescribcd 
seases,  in  order  to  discover  the  causes 
om  wbich  they  arise,  and  to  point  put 
,e  means  by  which  they  may  be  remov- 
1.  The  result  of  experience  must  in 
lis  point  of  view  always  be  exceedingly 
icfuU  and  the  world  are  much  indebted 

all  tbott  who  aYajl  themselves  of  such 


opportunities  as  public  institutions  af« 
fOrd,  not  merely  to  acquire  the  applause 
of  the  multitude,  but  to  extend  and  ad- 
vance the.  profession  to  which  they  be* 
long.  ..These  "surgical  observations'* 
are  entitled  to  gr^at  commendation ;  they 
display  ^reat  modesty  and  good  sense, 
and  exhibit  a  variety  of  new  and  origi- 
nal information,  equally  deserving  uie 
attention  of  all  medical  readers.  The 
author  however  seems  to  have  bestowed 
less  labour  on  the  style  of  his  book,  than 
the   subjects   merits    the  language  in 
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which  he  itlivers  his  sentiment^  is  often 
disfigured  with  vague  expressions  and 
obscure  phraseology.  •  Such  carelessness 
cai}notbe  passed  over  without  notice,  nor 
without  regret ;— for  when  we  see  such 
bbldness  displayed  in  the  path  of  observ- 
ation, it  is  unpleasant  16  ilnd  the  author 
si)attentive  in  the  no  less  important  part 
description. 

The  first  part  of  this  volume  is  occu- 
pied with  ah  account  of  tumours,  a  very 
important,  and  hitherto  much  neelected, 
class  of  diseases.  Mr.  Abernethy  has 
made  an  attempt,  as  he  calls  it,  to  form 
a  classification  of  tumours  according  to 
their  anatomical  structure.  Something 
xnore  than  the  mere  structure  of  tl»e 
parts  should  have  been  considered  in 
making  this  arrangement : — the  attempt 
I)owever  is  laudable,  and  the  difliculty 
of  the  task  may  be  deemed  a  sufficient 
'  excuse  for  some  defects  in  the  execution. 
In  treating  this  subj^t,  the  author  has 
dependedton  his  own  exertions  ;  he  ha$ 
examined  himself,  and  received  little  or 
no  assistance  from  the  writings  of  others. 
To  explain  the  origin  of  tumours,  he  re- ' 
fers  fo  an  accidental  remark  made  by 
that  distinguished  surgeon  an4  anato^ 
mist,  Mr.  Hunter,  and  concludes  that 
in  the  first  instance  a  tumour  originate^ 
^'om  cbagplable  lymph,  ^hich  is  Uirown 
i)Ut,ah4reiidered  vascular  by  the  growth 
C)f  vessels  imp  it,  and  that  its  future  struc- 
ture is  the  consequence  of  their  arrange- 
ment and  action.  This  theory  has  some 
facts  to  support  it,  but  it  does  not  appear 
sufficiently  well  founded,  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  all  sorts  of  tumours  in  dif- 
.  ferent  parts  of  the  body. 
'  The  word  tumour  is  used  by  Mr. 
Abernethy  in  a  new  sense;  he  restricts 
its  meaning  to  such  swellings  as  arise 
from  some  new  production,  though  he 
allows  some  enlargements  of  glands  to 
be  included  in  the  definitipn.  -  Sarcoma 
|5  employed  as  the  generic  term,  and 
tu^nours  are  divided  into  nine  different 
9pedes  5  the  characters  of  each  are  par- 
ticularly described,  a;Vd  cases  are  given 
to  illustrate  the  general  description.  The 
ist  species  is  called,  common  vascular 
or  organized  sarcoma.  2.  Adinose  sar- 
coma. 3.  Pancreatic  sarcoma,  i.  Cystic 
sarcoma.  5.  Mastoid  or  mammary  sar- 
com-.  6.  Tuberculated  sarcoma.  7. 
Medullary  sarcoma.  8.  Carcinomatous 
sarcoma.  9.  Encysted  tumours. — Many 
curious  remarks  will  be  found  under  each 
cf  these  divisions.  Before  entering  into 
thji^  detail,  the  author  has  given  a  few 


practical  remarks  on  the  local  ueatiticM 
of  these  swellings.  Topical  blood-let- 
ting, and  the  application  of  cold  sedative 
lotions,  are  principally  recommended. 
The  good  effect  of  the  last  mentioned  of 
these  remedies  is  ingeniously  attributed 
to  their  diminishing  vascular  action,  by 
removing  the  heat  of  the  surface  by  eva- 
poration. When  the  growth  of  a  tomoor 
is  suspended  by  these  means,  another 
curative  indication  is  supposed  to  arise, 
to  promote  the  absorption  of  the  new 
formed  parts  by  stimulating  remedies. 
ITie  remarks  however  here  offered,  re- 
specting the  period  of  directing  the  ap- 
plication of  these  two  opposite  modes  of 
practice,  appear  more  refined  than  use- 
ful. How  can  we  ascertain  precisely, 
when  one  set  of  remedies  should  be  dis- 
continued, and  the  other  be  begun  ? — 
SoT.e  danger  attends  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  stimulating  applications, — as  it  is 
justly  acknowledged,  that  if  employed 
too  early,  or  at  an  improper  time*  they 
will  increase  the  morbid  action,  and  ag- 
gravate the  disease  which  they  wece  nv- 
tended  to  remove.  The  instance  alluded 
to,  as  a  fact  universally  admitted,  viz. 
the  aggravation  of  pleurisy  by  a  blister 
before  evacuations  are  directed,  is  rather 
unfortunate  for  the  illustration  of  our 
author's  remark  :  for  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  in  these  days  of  heresy*  some 
practitioners  never  employ  any  evacua- 
tions in  this  disease,  but  trust  almost  to 
blister^  alone  1         * 

The  early  remoyal  of  encysted  and 
sarcomatous  tumours  is  strongly  recom- 
mended, and  some  ^ases  are  ^elated  to 
show  the  fatal  consequences  pf  allowing 
such  swellings  to  ulcerate  and  bur^t 
spontaneously.  On  cancer,  which  is 
denominated  carcinomatous  sarcoma, 
our  author  treats  at  some  length.  No 
notice  is  taken  of  the  different  books  pub- 
lished on  this  subject,  nor  are  any  ot  the 
remedies  in  any  manner  hinted  at^  vhich 
have  been  proposed  for  the  cure  of  this 
formidable  malady.  The  success  as- 
cribed to  these  chirorgico-quack  methods 
of  treating  these  diseases,  has  probably 
been  often  exaggerated,  often  false.  A 
tumour  in  the  breast,  very  different  from 
cancer,  may  have  been  treated  and  cured 
as  such  :  yet.  a  comparison  of  thehisto> 
ries  of  some  of  the  numerous  cases  on 
record,  and  a  brief  notice  of  the  most 
celebrated  practical  observations,  would 
have  rendered  this  part  of  Mr.  Abcr* 
ncthy's  book  more  complete  and  nort 
usef uL    The  remarks^Q  cancer  are  coa- 
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fined  to  Its  liistory»  its  ansltointcal  stroc-* 
tHire,  and  to  a  comparison  with  other 
diseases  which  resemble  it.  Among 
many  meriting  particular  attention,  the 
following  observations  are  selected: 

**  Carcinoma  sometimes  condenses  the 
ujrrounding  sabstance  so  as  to  acquire  a  cap- 
iule ;  and  then  it  appears*  like  other  sarco- 
tiiUtoui)  tumours,  to  be  a  part  of  new  forma- 
tion :  in  other  Ci^ses  the  mammary  gland 
kcems  to  be  the  nidus  for  this  diseased  action, 
riie  boundaries  of  the  disease  cannot  be  ac- 
curately ascertained  in  the  latter  case,  as  the 
^rcinomatous  structure,  having  no  distin- 
guishable investment*  is  confused  With  the 
rest  of  the  gland.  In  eiiher  instance  caret  • 
loma  begins  in  a  small  spot,  and  extends 
from  thence  in  all  directions,  like  rays  from  a 
x'ntre.  This  obber\-ation  will  ferve  to  dislin- 
juisb  it  from  many  other  diseases  which,  at 
heir  first  attiick,  invplve  a  considerable  por- 
tion,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  part,  wiiere 
they  occur.  The  progress  of  carcinoma  is 
moVe  or  less  quick  in  different  instances. 
\\  lien  slow,  it  is  in  general  unremitting  ;  at 
east  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  disease, 
hough  it  may  be  checked,  cannot  be. made 
o  recede  by'  that  medical  treatment  which 
csseiis  the  bulk  of  other  sarcomatous  tu- 
Hours.  I  state  this  opinion  however  with 
»onic  heFitation,  for  I  have  been  informed  by 
:ur;i;eons,  that  diseases,  the  event  of  which 
proved  them  to  be  carcinomatous,  have  suf- 
ered  a  considerable  reduction  m  size  by  that 
viiid  of  local  treatment  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
i  mi  nary  observations.  This  circumstance 
ifl'ords,  in  my  opinion,  another  criterion,  bv 
kvhich  it  may  in  general  be  distinguishea. 
Tins  obdurate  and  destructive  disease  excites 
he  contiguous  parts,  whatever  their  nature 
nay  be,  to  the  same  diseased  action.  The 
tkin,  the  cellular  substance  of  muscles,  and 
:he  periosteum  of  bones  all  become  affected, 
f  they  are  in  the  vicinity  of  cancer.  This 
'-cry  striking  circumstance  in  the  history  of 
carcinoma  distinguishes  it  from  most  of  the 
i  i seases  al ready  descri bed .  I  n  medullary  sar- 
:roiiia  the  disease  is  propagated  along  the 
ibsorbing  ^y^tem,  but  the  parts  immediately 
n  contact  with  the  enliirged  glands  do  not 
Lssnme  the  same  disea«;ed  actions.  Neither 
n  the  tnberculatcd  speties  does  the  ulceration 
spread  along  the  skin,  but  destroys  that  partt 
>iily  where  it  covers  the  diseased  glands. 

*'  It  was  observed  by  Mr.  Hunter  that  a 
lisposition  to  cancer  exists  in  the  surrounding 
>artj*,  prior  to  the  actual  occurrence  of  the 
liscased  action.  This  remark,  which  isveri- 
icd  bydail^  experience,  led  tp  the  following 
•ule  in  practice  :  *  That  a  surgeon  ought  not 
o  be  contented  with  removing  merely  the 
ndnrated'or  actually  diseased  part,  but  that 
itt  should  also  takeaway  some  portion  of  the 
(urrounding  substance,  in  which  a  diseased 
Jisposition  may  probably  have' been  excited.' 
[n  consequence  of  tliis  communication  of 
iUcase  to  the  contiguous  parts^  the  skin  S09n 


becomes  indurated,  and  attached  to  a  card- 
nomatous  tumour,  which,  in  like  manner,  is 
fixed  to  the  muscles,  or  other  part  over  whids 
it  was  formed. 

.  •«  As  a  carcinomatous  tumour  increases,  it 
generally,  though  not  constantly,  becomes 
unequal  upon  its  surface,  so  that  this  ine(|u»- 
lity  has  been  considered  as  characteristic  of 
the  disease,  and  it  is  a  circumstance  which  de* 
serves  much  attention.  A  lancinating  pain 
in  the  part  frequently  accompanies  its  growth; 
but  in  some  cases  this  pain  is  wanting  It 
attends  also  on  other  tumours,  the  structure 
of  which  is.  unlike  carcinoma ;  of  which  I 
have  given  ah  instance  in  speaking  of  pan- 
creatic sarcoma.  This  pain  cannot  therefora 
be  considered  as  an  infallible  criterion  of  tbt 
nature  of  the  disease. 

'*  The  diseased  skin  covering  a  carcinoma* 
tons  tumour  generally  ulcerates,  before  the  tn« 
mour  has  attained  any  great  magnitude;  a 
large  chasm  is  then  produced  in  its  substance 
by  a  partly  sloughing,  and  partly  ulceratine 
process.  Sometimes,  when  cells  contained 
in  the  tumour  are  by  this  means  laid  open^ 
tlieir  cdntents  (whicA  are  a  pulpy  matter  of 
different  degrees  of  consistence,  and  various 
colours)  faB  out,  and  an  excoriating  icfaoc 
difttUs  from  their  sides.  This  discharge  takes 
place  with  a  celerity,  which  would  almost  in« 
dure  a  person  ignorant  of  the  facility  with 
which  secretion  is  |>erforined,  to  believe  thai 
It  cannot  be  produced  by  that  process,** 

This  classification,  the  author  seema 
•aware,  is  not  complete ;  such  as  it  is,  it 
has  assisted  him  in  his  inquiries,  and  he 
oflfers  it  for  the  assistance  of  others. 
Some  well  executed  plates,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  particular  habits  or  tempera* 
ments  in  which  the  different  kinds  of  tu- 
mours most  frequently  occur,  would, 
have  added  much  to  the  value  and  utility 
of  these  observations,  excellent  as  they 
are  in  many  respects. 

The  next  subject  that  occupies  a  con- 
siderable part  of  this  volume,  is  an  ac- 
count of  diseases  resembling  sypUUsm- 
Here  again  we  find  our  author  enrolling 
himself  under  the  banners  of  Mr.  Hunter. 
The  existence  of  some  disease  resembling 
lues  venerea^  did  not  escape  the  acute 
penetration  of  that  great  man,  and  Mr* 
Abernethy  has  considerable  merit  in  pro- 
secuting so  curious  and  important  a  part 
of  surgical  pathology.  In  this  interest- 
ing inquiry,  the  author  proceeds  upon  a 
question  that  is  assumed — he  takes  it  for 
granted,  that  the  venereal  disease  is  re« 
gular  and  progressive  in  producing  con- 
stitutional symptoms,  and  that  these 
never  disappear  unless  mercury  be  em- 
ployed ;  whereas  those  diseases  resem- 
bling syphilis  in  many  respectsy  are  irre< 
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gtilar  in  their  progress,  and  dfaappear 
spontaneously,  or  get  well  without  the 
aid  of  medicme.  Jf  these  premises  be 
conceded,  (and  all  our  histories  o£  the 
yenereal  disease  seem  to  be  in  favour  of 
chem,)  the  conclusions  seemlegiitimately 
dcduced,  and  the  author  seems  war- 
tanted  to  affirm,  tiiac  symptoms  which 
liawe  the  appearance  of  venereal,  do  arise 
In  consequence  of  the  contagion  of  some 
<Dther  morbid  poison,  and  that  ^these 
symptoms  differ  from  syphilis  in  several 
important  particulars.  As  the  frequent 
l^ccurrence  of  these  disorders  seems  to 
firove  that  they  are  increasing  of  late, 
other  practitioners  must  meet  with  thenW 
wnd  tnus  the  arguments  here  brought 
forward  will  be  subjected  to  the  strict 
test  of  multiplied  experience,  by  which 
they  must  ultimately  stand  or  fall.  The 
lipases  related  by  Mr,  Abemothy  are  very 
striking,  and  suggest  many  curious  re* 
fiecticMks,  respecting  the  modifications  of 
ayphtlts,  or  the  various  dianges  which 
moftbid  poisons  undergo  in  diTOrent  con- 
stitutions and  in  diffierent  circumstances. 
The  primary  sores  which  arc  capable  of 
producing  secondary  symptoms  like 
those  of  syphilis,  do  not  possess  any  unii> 
form  character ;  diere  seems  to  be  no 
characteristic  mark  by  wJucb  these 
jpseudo-syphilitic  diseases  may  be  dis- 
jtioguished-  The  history  and  the  pro- 
fpress  of  the  complaint  mnst  direct  in 
Jorming  a  diagnosis.  The  effiect  of  mer- 
jcnry  on  these  diseases  b  various* 

'<  It  lometifnes  cures  them  very  suddenly 
jind  very  iiSeientlj  from  t,hf  gptdiud  ameocT* 
joent  which  it  produces  in  truly  venereal 
diseases.  Sometimes,  however,  these  diseases^ 
yield  more^  slowly  to  its  o|)eralion,  and  are 
cured  permanently.  Sometimes  the  diseases 
lecnr  in  the  some  parts  aft^r  a  severe  course 
»r  mercufy ;  sometimes  meitury  merely 
.  checks  the  disease,  and  can  scarcely  be  aaid 
to  cure  it ;  in  which  case  it  seems  importaat 
io  SMi|>poiit  the  stren^h  of  tlie  coostttution, 
«Bd  to  keep  up  that  me-rcuriai  effect  which 
controuls  the  disease,  and  cqu  be  boroe  with- 
out material  derangement  of  the  constitution 
for  a  great  length  of  time.  Sometimes  also 
^  the  use  of  mercury  aggravates  those  diseases.*' 

With  regard  to  the  practice  to  be  foUow- 
ed  in  these  puzzling  and  perplexing  case?, 
Mr,  Abernethy  lays  it  down  as  a  gejaer^ 
rule  of  conduct,  that  surgeons  are  not  to 
ponfide  in  their  own  poy^ers  0/  discrimi- 
nation, but  in  all  cases  of  ulcers  arising 
from  impure  intercourse  to  give  mer- 
cury sufficient  to  affect  the  constitution 
i^li^htly,  and  to  endeavour  to  remove 
quickly  the  local  disease. 


-  The  remainmg  cements  of  tha  vori: 
are  miscellaneons.  They  consist  of  sone 
important  observations  on  iomricsof  the 
hesd«-«on  aneQrism~on  the  opcratien  cf 
puncturing  the  nrinary  bladder-^-on  tk 
4£Mii!r»r/M»^— and  lastly,  00  the  removal  of 
loose  substances  from  the  knoe-joint. 
Various  practical  ioArences  may  be 
drawn  from  several  valoable  cases  here 
related.  Various  too  are  the  reflections 
suggested  to  the  mind  by  the  pernsal  of 
them,,  A  few  only  can  with  propriety 
be  stated  4n  this  place,  and  those  will 
be  confined  to  the  latter  of  the  two  cases 
detailed,  in  which  the  operation  for 
aneurism  was  performed,  and  both  the 
patients  died.  The  death  of  the  lady 
who  submitted  to  the  operation  for  fe- 
moral aneurism,  is  attributed  to  some 
peculiar  irritability  in  her  constitution, 
by  which  she  was  unusually  affected  hj 
the  operation,  and  to  the  disturbance  of 
the  parts  surrounding  the  vessel,  which 
necessarily  took  place  during^  the  per* 
formance  of  it.  A  farther  explanation, 
which  appears  more  plausible,  is  to  say, 
this  patient  died  from  secondary  hcmor- 
rhaffe,  and  perhaps  this  haemorrhagt 
mignt  in  some  measure  be  attributed  to 
the  manner  the  operation  was  performed 
in,  as  well  as  to  sQjane  peculiarit  j  in  the 
4tateofthe  vessel  itself.  Theaneorism  was 
•itnated  in  the  thigh,  about  three  inchet 
distant  from  the  part  where  the  aneria 
profunda  femoris  is  given  otL  llGght 
not  the  situation  where  the  ligature  was 
necessarily  passed  round  the  artery,  pre* 
vent  the  coagulation,  of  the  blood  in  the 
divided  extremity,  and  thus  intemqit 
that  series  of  actions  which  produce  the 
complete  union  or  oblkeration  of  it? 
It  sometimes  ha{^)ens,  that  ukcratioa 
takes  place  in  an  artery  before  the  coats 
of  the  divided  vessel  are  completdy 
united.  This  unfortunate  occurrence 
seems  .  most  likely  to  happen*  when  an 
artery  is  taken,  up  near  the  branching  off 
of  a  large  vessel*  ^  case  of  this  kind  is 
mentioned  by  Mr*  Hunter,  irbere  the 
artery  was  included  kt  a  ligature  within 
half  an  iuch  of  the  profunda  feiiior» ;  no 
union  took  place,  no  con^lete  coa^ulnm 
was  formed,  hsenftorrhage  fblloweSL  and 
the  patient  died  in  consequence  of  i:. 
Other  cases  of  a  similar  nature  might 
be  mentioned.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
worth  inquiring  into  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  these  unfoitnaate  occurt<eBce^ . 
and  to  consider  the  comparative  advas* 
tages  of  tying  the  sutery  above  or  below 
die  branching  off  oLfL  large  vessel,  in 
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those  instances  "wlicre  the  anenrism  fs 
situated  very  near  such  a  ramification. 

The  operation  of  puncturing  the  blad- 
der from  the  rectum  in  cases  of  sup- 
pressed urine,  has  been  sanctioned  by 
the  experience  of  Mr.  Home  and  other 
eminent  sun^eons.  But  cases  sometimes 
occur,  in  which  this  mode  of  operating 
is  attended  with  great  difficulty,  if  not 
altogether  previsnted.  The  chief  of  these 
are  owing  to  enlargem^t  of  the  pros- 
tate gland  and  false  pasisaees  in  the 
course  of  the  urethra.  In  such  instances, 
Mr.  Abomethy  has  punctured  the  blad- 
der above  the  pubis,  and  he  recommends 
this  practice  as  safe  and  saluury.  No 
ill  consequences  followed  making  an 
opening  into  the  distended  bladder,  by 
directing  an  incision  about  two  inches  in 
length  through  the  integuments  between 
the  musculi  pyramidales  abdominis,  then 
distin^i|hing  the  bladder  by  the  finger» 
and  introducing  a  common  trochar 
obliquely  downwards.  The  elastic  ca« 
tfacter  was  afterwards  employed  with  the 
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best  cflects.  Bodi  these  tnethods  of 
operating  in  suppression  of  urine,  it  may 
be  remarked,  were  practised  and  reconv- 
mend^J  many  years  ago  by  two  very 
celebrated  French  surgeons,  Pouteau  and 
Petit,  akhongh  the  practice  has  only 
been  lately  comsnon  in  this  country. 

•Monsieur  Petit*  f'rait6  des  Maladies 
chirurg.  torn*  iii.  speaks  of  puncturing 
the  bladder  above  the  os  pubis,  not  only 
as  being  free  from  danger,  but  in  terms 
of  great  approbation. 

The  case  of /^  douleureux  is  interesting 
on  many  accounts:  and  the  pra^ticu 
observations  on  the  best  Biode  of  remov* 
ing  loose  substances  from  th^  knee  joint 
deserve  attention. 

We  have  thus  attempted  to  give  a 
general  view  of  the  important  contents 
of  this  volume.  To  have  aiped  at  a 
more  particular  and  correct  analysis 
would  have  been  unnecessary^  because 
the  whole  work  has  so  muny  just  clainu 
to  a  <:arefal  and  attentive  perusal.    • 


THE^ftatment  of  hernia  is  not  one  of 
those  rare  and  curious  parts  of  sarg«*y 
which  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  but  few  to  un- 
dertake, pr  which  can  be  generally  re. 
ferred,  like  lithotomy,  to  the  surgeon  of 
hospiuls  or  of  extensive  practice.    The 
complaint  itself  is  one  of  the  very  com- 
monest of  all  the  palpable  derangements 
of  the  human  frame ;  for  though  the  ease 
with  which  it  is  generally  borne,  and  the 
situation  of  the  parts,  prevent  its  extreme 
frequency  from  being  universally    ob- 
served, the  youngest  and  least  exoeri* 
enced  practitioner  cannot  fkil  to  have 
frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  it,  and 
the  anatomist  constantly  meets  with  it 
in  one  state  or  other  in  casual  subjects. 
It  is  true  that  a  very  small  proportion  of 
ruptured  persons  ever  are  reduced  to  the 
formidable  necessity  of  submitting  to 
surgical  operation ;  but  when  that  opera-* 
ti<Mi  comes  to  be  required,  very  prompt 
decision  is  often  necossarv ;  and,  besidest 
it   is  no  trifling  part  of  the  surgeon's 
oi£ce  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  the 
disease*    to  distinguish  accurately  the- 
seat  and  the  species,  and  to  apply  those 
palliative  means  by  which  the  patient  is 
enabled  to  go  through  the  common  bu- 
siness of  life  without  trouble  or  risk. 
The  varieties  of  hernia  are  iDany  and 


important,  and  the  diagnostic  marks  are 
often  obscure  and  perplexed;  hence  a 
considerable  minuteness  is  required  to 
render  the  description  of  the  disease 
really  serviceable  to  the  practitioner; 
and,  as  actual  subjects  or  preparations 
cannot  be  multiplied,  it  becomes  almost 
indispensable  to  give  the  assistance  of 
engravings  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large 
for  distiiKtness  and  accur;icy.  Such  a 
description  was  certainly  wanting  to  the 
Snglish  student,  when  the  author  of  the 
work  before  us  undertook  the  present 
plan,  which  we  may  here  mention  is 
only  begun ;  it  remains  to  examine  how 
far  the  execution  corresponds  with  what 
will  be  expected  from  a  lecturer  of  emi- 
nence, and  a  surgeon  to  one  gf  the  largest 
and  best  appointed  hospitals  of  the  me^ 
Cropolis. 

In  a  short  preface  the  author,  after  ex^ 
plaining  his  reasons  for  undertaking  the 
work,  professes  to  draw  ^he  whole  .ma- 
terials from  actual  observation,  or  the 
communications  of  friends  whose  accu* 
racy  he  can  rely  on.     He  says, 

**  I  have  almost  uniformly,  in  the  follow* 
itigwork,  avoided  quoting  the  opinion^  of 
auihdrs  on  this  part  of  surgery.  1  riis  1  have 
done,  certainly  not  &om  any  wish  to  slight 
or  undeivalue  the  labours  qf^souie  of  the 
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most  excellerU  physiologists  and  practitioners 
that  have  adorned  our  profession*  but  be- 
cause it  did  not  form  a  part  of  my  plan  to 
give  a  histor;^' of  ihis  branch  of  surgery,  and 
because  1  wished  to  confine  myself  to  the 
very  wide  scene  of  observation  afforded  by 
the  two  noble  institutions  of  St.  Thomas's 
and  Guy's  hospitals,  and  to  that  portion  of 
the  practice  of  this  metropolis  which  I  have 
l^en  personally  enabled  to  authenticate.  I 
nave  therefore  rebted  no  case,  and  given  no 
remark,  to  the  truth  of  which  I  cannot 
•vouch ;  and  for  the  same  reason  the  subjects 
of  all  the  plates  annexed  to  this  volume  are 
from  preparations,  either  in  my  own  posses- 
sion, or  in  the  anatomical  museum  at  St. 
Thomas*s  hospital,  which  may  at  all  times 
be  consulted."  * 

The  first  chapter  is  taken  up  with  a  ge- 
neral description  of  hernia,  and  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  situatiorf  and  circum- 
stances. Those  rclatinp^  to  the  sac  are  of 
great  practical  importance,  and  some 
singular*  anomalies  are  pointed  out. 

The  anatomy  of  the  parts  connected 
uritK  inguinal  hernia  follows.  It'  is 
drawn  up  with  the  clearness  and  preci- 
sion of  one  lonor  accustomed  to  accurate 
dissection,  and  vrith  the  illustration  af- 
forded by  the  plates  it  becomes  very  jn* 
telligible  to  the  reader.  Particular  pains 
are  taken  with  the  complicated  structure 
of  the  crural  arch. 

To  this  succeeds  the  description  of  in- 
guinal hernia,  and  the  marks  by  which 
It  is  distinguished  from  other  swellings 
ofthe  groin  and  scrotum.  The  diagnosis 
IS  often  practically  diflScult,  nor  is  it 
possible  for  words  to  impart  that  skill  of 
tad  which  is  the  result  of  long  experi- 
ence. The  distinction  between  hernia 
and  varicocele  is  thus  pointed  out. 

'*  But  of  ali  the  diseases  ofthe  scrotnm, 
which  are  ever  mistaken  for  hernia,  none  is 
•o  much  so  as  the  varicocele  or  etilarRcment 
of  the  spermatic  veins.  Often  have  I  Icnowa 
persons  (even  the  children  of  medical  men) 
.  to  wear  trusses  for  a  supposed  hernia^  which 
they  complained  did  not  fit,  gave  them  pain, 
ana  couM  not  prevent  the  descent  of  the  tu- 
mour, when  it  was  found  that  the  disease 
was  this  enlargement  of  the  spermatic  veins'. 

**  Varicocele  has  indeed  many  of  the  marks 
of  hernia.  When  large,  it  dilates  upon  coughs 
ing,  but  not  otherwise ;  <  it  appears  in  the 
erect  position,  and  retires  when  the  body  is 
recumbent ;  and  it  is  first  observed  near  the 
ring.  The  only  sure  method  of  distinction 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  this :  place 
th^  patient  in  the  horizontal  posture,  and 
rnlpty  the  swelling  by  pressure  upon  the 
scrotum,  then  puttins  the  fingers  firmly 
upon  the  tipper  part  of  the  abdominal  ring. 
^i^*sirf|  the  patient  to  rise  :  i(it  is  a  hernia  th« 


tumour  catinot  re-appear  as  long  as  the  pre^ 
sure  is  continued  at  tne  ring  ;  but  if  a  varico- 
cele, the  swclHiig  returns  with  increased  size 
owing  to  the  return  of  blood  into  the  abdo- 
men being  pret'entcd  by  the  pressure. 

♦•  Some  judgment  may  also  be  formed  hv 
the  feel  of  the  tumour,  for  that  of  raiioocde 
is  always  ropy,  as  if  a. bundle  of  cords  were 
contained  within  the  scrotum.** 

The  causes  of  hernia  are  stated  to  be, 
generally,  those  which  diminish  the  re- 
sistance of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and 
those  which  increase  the  pressure  ofthe 
viscera.  A  great  variety  of  specif 
causes  are  entimerated,  all  of  which  ope^ 
rate,  either  bv  producing  relaxation  of 
the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  or  a  preter- 
natural stress  on  its  contents.  We  can- 
not however  agree  to  the  author's  asser- 
tion that  hernia  is  a  more  frequent  disease 
m  hot  climates,  without  a  much  greater 
body  of  evidence  than  is  here  adduced. 
In  Malta  and  Egypt  it  is  stated  to  be 
very  common,  and  often  to  be  seen  of  an 
enormous  size.  But  how  li^e  can  be 
mferred  from  spch  vague  assertion  !  It 
is  true  that  travellers  and  navigators 
have  fouiid  most  formidable  specimens 
of  this  disease  in  every  part  ofthe  globe, 
but  we  are  convinced  that  their  opimcn 
of  ihe  frequency  of  hernia  has  been  much 
biassed  by  the  state  of  the  disease,  and 
the  enormous  bulk  to  which  it  has  been 
suffered  to  proceed.  In  tliis  country  the 
habit  and  opportunity  of  applying  trusses 
and  deriving  benefit  from  surgic;il  as- 
sistance are  so  universal,  that  thousands 
of  ruptured  -persons  walk  the  streets  and 
pursue  without  inconvenience  their  usual 
occupations,  so  that  a  stranger  only 
judging  by  appearance,  might  be  led  to 
suppose  that  the  disorder  was  extremely 
rare.  The  worst  and  most  unsightly 
cases  are  confined  by  the  sense  of  public 
decorum  to  hospitals,  workhouses,  or 
private  dwellings.  Compare  this  with 
the  supine  indolence  of  the  lower  classes 
in  Egypt  or  Turkey,  and  the  hraul 
neglect  with  which  they  are  treated,  and 
the  reason  ofthe  frequency  of  these  mi- 
serable objecu  will  soon  appear. 

O^  the  other  hand  Mr.  Cooper  gives 
mdfspi^table  evidence  ofthe  extreme  fre* 
quency  of  hernia  in  this  country,  eqw- 
cially  in  the  hard-workuig  poor  when 
at  an  advanced  period  ofiite.  This  is 
so  important  a  fact  that  we  shall  quote 
his  words. 

"  Old  ace  also,  from  the  genera)  rcUxa- 
tion  which  it  produces*  is  very  ffequeni'y 
accompanied  with  this  disease^  so  much* 
^t  i  We  been  sur^a^o  find  hot  fewoU 
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men  entirely  exempt  from  it  Since  I  have 
had  this  publication  in  view  I  have  neglected 
no  opportunity  of  procuring  specimens  of 
this  aisease,  and  on  inspecting  tlie  bodies  of 
old  peoplt;  I  have  scarcely  ever  been  disap- 
nointed  In  finding  either  inguinal  or  femoral 
nernia.  The  subjects  which  t  have  examined, 
however,  have  principally  been  old  person* 
whohavebeen  obliged  to  labour  fOr  fheir  sub- 
sistence after  their  strength  became  unequal 
to  great  exertions. 

**  Those  who  work  hard,  and  live  more  on 
Huid  than  solid  food,  are  also  very  subject  to 
hernia;  whence  its  frequency  among  the 
poor  of  this  town,  who  work  to  the  utmost 
of  their  strength,  and  subsistvery  much  upon 
liquids." 

Besides  the  many  obvious  causes  of 
hernia  here  enumerated,  there  cau  he 
little  doubt  that  an  original  defect  of 
strength  in  the  tendinous  parietes  of  the 
abdomen  largely  contributes  to  the  fre- 
quency of  the  disease.  Mr.  Cooper  does 
indeed  mention  hereditary  conformation; 
but  we  much  doubt  wnether  this  will 
sufficiently  apply  to  a  majority  of  those 
numerous  cases  of  hernia  that  occur  in 
persons  of  easy  Qircumstances»  not  ex- 
posed to  any  great  or  sudden  strains  of 
tlie  abdominal  muscles,  and.  in  whom 
the  disease  arises  often  from  so  trifling 
an  accident  as  clearly  to  prove  that,  the 
real  cause  was  a  natural  defect  in  the 
resistance  of  the  abdominal  ring. 

Many  very  useful  directions  for  the 
application  of  trusses  are  given  in  tlie 
succeeding  chapter. 

Irreducible  hernia  and  its  causes  are 
next  described,  and  some  insBtuctive 
cases  are  given.  The  inconvenience  from 
tue  increasing  bulk  of  the  tumour  may 
often  be  prevented,  and  even  an  entire 
return  sometimes  procured,  by  means 
which  are  here  pointed  out. 

•'  When  the  contents  of  hernia  have  bc- 
co^me  so  large  and  encumbered  with  fat  as  to 
tender  the  oisease  at  that  time  irreducible,  it 
has  been  recommended  previous  to  any  at-^ 
tempt  at  reduction,  to  make  the  patient  un- 
der^ a  course  of  extraordinary  fasting,  ac- 
companied with  cathartic  medicines,  and 
every  means  used  to  keep  up  a  free  iierspira- 
fcion.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  tnat  such 
a  plan  would,  after  a  considerable  time,  be 
attended  with  ultimate  success  -,  but  I  have 
never  met  with  any  one  who  would  submit 
to  so  severe  a  regimen,  to  free  himself  from 
a  disease,  whicn  only  gives  a  present  incon- 
Tcniehce,  arxl  does  not  alarm  the  patient  for 
th«  future  event. 

"  A  more  easy  and  equally  efiectual  remedy 
It  to  apply  a  bag  truss  to  support  the  scrotum, 
-•nd  niade  to  lace  before.  In  this  way  a  con- 
•ickrable^reifaro  it  steadily  preserved  upon 


the  parts,  which  occasions  a  gradual  absorp- 
tion of  tbe  adi|>ose  matter  of  the  protruded 
hernia;  and  ihus,  after  some  days  coiiBne^ 
ment,  the  tumour  becomes  very  much  di- 
minished, and  at  last  may  be  returiied. 

**  In  some  cases  the  application  of  ice  also 
occasionally  procures  the  return  of  the  hernia 
which  appeared  irreducible." 

The  symptoms  of  strangulated  hernia^ 
the  reduction  by  the  taxis,  and  the  opera- 
tion as  the  last  resource,  are  described  in 
the  three  following  chapters. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  attempt  an 
abstract  of  a  series  of  minute  and  accu« 
rate  description,  extremely  clear  .and  in- 
telligible, and  chiefly  of  that  plain  in- 
structive kind  which  it  is  the  business  of 
every  surgeon  to  store  in  his  memory 
,  and  apply  to  practice.  The  caution  re- 
specting the  tobacco  clyster  should  be 
carefully  remembered.  Mr.  Cooper  ad- 
vises no  larger  a  dose  than  one  drachm 
of  the  herb  infused  in  twelve  ounces  of 
boiling  water,  and  even  this  to  be  used  in 
two  equal  portions  with  the  interval  of 
half  an  hour  between  each.  In  justifica- 
tion of  this  extreme  caution  he  relatestwo 
fatal  cases  from  the  use,  in  the  one  case 
of  two  drachms,  in  the  other  of  a  single 
drachm.  The  latter  produced  violent 
pain  of  the  abdomen,  and  some  of  the 
tobacco  liquor  appeared  to  find  its  way 
upwards^  and  was  discharged  by  vomit- 
ing. 

Mr.  Cooper  places  much  reliance  on 
the  application  of  ice,  which  however 
should  be  enclosed  in  a  bladder  so  as  not 
to  keep  the  skin  wet,  as  this  has  in  one  in^ 
stance  occasioned  a  mortification  of  part 
of  the  integutnents. 

Some  very  curious  matter  will  be 
found  on  the  subject  of  wounds  of  the 
intestine.  Ip  those  unfortunate,  cases 
where  the  bowel  is  found  partly  morti- 
fied, it  is  the  usiial  practice  not  to  return 
it  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  but  to 
tie  it  to  the  outer  wound,  there  to  pro- 
duce an  artificial  anus.  It  not  unfre- 
quently  happens,  and  several  cases  art 
here  given  in  confirmation,  that  the  fteces 
some  days  after  the  operation  come  away 
by  the  natural  passage,  and  finally  the 
wound  closes  and  a  perfect  cure  is  ef- 
fected. Where  this  does  not  happeOf 
and  the  artificial  anus  is  permanent,  the 
situation  of  the  patient  is  truly  pitiable, 
and  unfortunately  cannot  afterwards  be 
relieved. 

But  sometimes,  instead  of  the  gut  be- 
ing merely  burst  by  the  gangrenous 
slough  forming  a  hole  through  the  si4e» 
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it  is  entirely  sepaiatedj  and  a  portion  of 
the  whole  cylinder  comes  away.  In  this 
case  Mr.  Cooper  advises  to  cut  away  the 
trhole  of  the  drseased  part  above  and  be- 
low, to  reunite  the  intestine  by  sutures, 
and  to  return  the  whole  into  the  abdo- 
men. Some  curiousexperimentsondogs, 
which  he  relates  partly  froip  his  own 
observation,  and  partly  from-  similar 
trials  made  by  Mr.  Thompson  of  Edin- 
burgh, shew  that  a  divided  intestine 
agam  united  by  ligature  will  entirely 
heal,  pteservin|r  the  natural  canal,  and 
in  the  jdo^  producing  even  very  little 
nflamsiatfon  or  apparent  inconvenience 
daring  the  process.  The  other  c4rcum- 
itances  of  tliese  experiments  are  very 
curious. 

Very  large  irreducible  hernise,  when 
strangulated,  are  difficult  and  dangerous 
to  treat.  The  great  adhesion  which 
commonly  takes  place  by  length  of  time 
between  the  omentum  and  mtestine  in 
the  irreducible  pcition,  and  between 
these  and  the  sac,  oppose  often  an  insu- 
perable obstacle  to  their  return  when  the 
operation  is  performed.  Under  these 
circumstances  Dr.  Monro  has  advised  in 
his  lectures  that  the  sac  be  not  opened, 
but  only  that  an  incision  be  made  at  the 
ling  on  the  outside  of  the  sac,  with  a 
Iriew  simply  of  relieving  the  strangula- 
tion, and  allowing  the  rresh  portion  of 
deluded  intestine  to  return.  Mr.  Cooper 
strongly  recommends  the  same  practice, 
and  gives  two  very  instructive  cases  in 
support  of  this  opinion. 

Of  the  varieties  of  bubonocele,  the 
most  important  is  that  which  emer^s 
from  the  abdomen  immediately  opposite 
to  the  abdominal  ring.  This  has  been- 
described  for  many  years  at  the  lectures 
in  St.  Thomas's  and  Guy *s  hospitals,  and 
examples  of  it  are  now  pretty  frequent 
in  anatomical  collections.  In  operating, 
the  great  danger  in  this  ca^e  is  that  of 
wounding  the  epigastric  artery  (general* 
ly  a  fatalaccident)  which  in  this  variety 
lies  on  die  outside  of  die  tumour,  nearer 
to  the  iliom,  and  xher^ors  would  be  ex- 
actly in  the  way  of  the  history  in  the 
usual  direction  in  which  the  stricture  is 


dilated.  This  is  avoided  by  dilatfog  m  aHi, 
cases,  as  Mr.  Cooper  advises,  drnctly 
upwards.  It  also  appears  from  two  cases 
liere  given,  that  even  in  bubonocde, 
with  all  the  common  af^iearances,  the 
epigastric  anef  y  sometimes  takes  this  ua« 
usual  direction,  and  therefore  a  fatal  ac- 
cident nnav  take  place  from  the  common 
modeof  dalaution  without  any  faak  of  the 
surj^eon ;  as  from  a  wound  in  the  same 
artery  m  the  common  place  for  puncture 
in  tapping.  A  very  rare  anomaly  of 
congenital  hernia  is  given  from  Mr. 
For&ter,  senior  surgeon  to  Guy's  hospital, 
in  which  ^e  upper  opening  of  tbe  ab- 
domen remained  open,  but  the  rin^  was 
closed  ;  so  that  the  hernia  descending  in 
the  direction  of  the  spennattc  coid  was 
truly  congenital,  or  contained  withra  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  but  also  enclosed  in  a 
proper  sac.  A  similar  case  Is  relsoed  by 
Mr.  Hey,  of  Leeds,  in  his  excellent  sur- 
gical memoirs. 

The  general  style  and  manner  of  this 
publication  is  that  of  die  lectore-room, 
where  the  object  is  rather /to  convey 
direct  instruction  in  concise  and  simple 
language,  than  to  enter  into  the  discos^ 
sion  of  difficult  and  disputed  pomts. 
The  reader  that  consults  it  for  informs- 
tion,  will  generally  find  all  that  the 
operating  surgeon  can  want ;  whilst  the 
practice  of  two  large  hospitals  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  together  with  the  opportu- 
nities sdforded  by  a  considerable  school 
of  anatomy,  probably  include  almost  all 
the  varieties  that  are  likely  to  be  met 
with  in  this  very  important  part  of  sur- 
gery. 

The  plates  added  to  this  splendid  work 
are  eleven  in  number  ;  the  engraver  has 
done  ample  justice  to  the  dnu^btsma^t 
and  the  latter  to  the  preparations  that 
were  set  before  him.  Th*  subject  could 
not  have  been  well  expbincd  wichoot  the 
assistance  of  plates,  and  these  are  nume- 
rous, well  selected,  executed  apparently 
with  great  accuracy,  arvdl  as  large  as  liie. 
In  inirixLsic  value  and  beauty  of  execu- 
tion tliey  will  stand  a  comparison  with 
the  most  estceoied  specimens  of  anatcMu* 
cal  engravings* 
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WITH  this  fbhiroe  Mr.  Bell  con- 
cludes his  arduous  yndenakinff  of  dt- 
scribing  the  whok  anatoiny  of  the  hu- 
man body.  The  contents  of  this  volumo 


are^  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  and 
pelvist'  the  lymphatic  system,  the  veins, 
and  th«  structure  of  the  teet^  fipgcther 
vith  iUDme  collateral  matter* 


tBLL^S  IM At6lliy# 


It  yitroixld  be  injustice  to  Mr.  Bell  to 
ronfound  this  work  with  the  ordinal^ 
:ompilations  from  the  common  stock  of 
elementary  writers,  and  the  transcribed 
.ectures  of  tlie  class-room.  It  is  obvi- 
3usly  the  result  of  very  extensive  study 
>oth  in  books  and  in  the  dissecting-iooro, 
ind  its  completion  now  supplies  a  want 
pirhich  was  much  fek  by  the  English 
reader. 

Any  analysis  of  the  coments  of  this 
rolume  would  be  superfluous ;  in  the 
parts  tliat  we  have  examined,  the  descrip- 
:ion  is  clear  and  accurate,  and  the  en- 
graved sipetches  occasionally  introduced 
ire  often  very  happily  devised  in  assist- 
ng  the  reader  to  gain  a  fuU  idea  of  the 
relative  sttu^ition  of  important  and  com- 
plicated parts  of  anatomy.  They  add 
much  to  Its  sterling  value  as  a  compre- 
!%ensive  and  well-executed  system  of 
a.natomy. 

What  there  is  of  originality  in  .these 
rolumesy  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  consists 
if  occasional  remarks  on  the  theories 
formed  by  eminent  men  concerning  the 
Functions  of  different  parts  of  the  system, 
and  of  some  addition  to  the  stock  of  inge- 
oiousconjecture.We  must  t^ink,  however, 
that  when  the  author  quits  the  descrip- 
Live  for  the  theoretical  part,- he  shews 
[aimself  much  more  zCnte  in  detecting 
inconsistencies  in  others  than  in  supply- 
ing their  deficiencies  by  lumincms  con- 
fecture  or  happy  analogy.  Nor  is  be 
sntirely  free  from  the  very  *  common 
Fault  of  exaggerating  the  weak  part  of 
those  opinions  on  which  he  wishes  to  fix 
a.  ridicule,  and  weakening  the  force  of 
the  arguments  of  his  predecessors  when 
they  approach  too  near  to  his  own.  His 
speculations  on  the  use  of  the  spleen-  and 
Df  the  lymphatics  afford  instances  of  both 
these  errors.  For  example,  the  following 
i«  the  wfty  in  which  he  represents  Mr. 
Hunter's  opinion  on  the  functions'  of 
the  absorbent  system. 

*•  Mr.  Hunter  has  given  to  the  lymphatics' 
not  only  the  grovellius  quaHtlea  ot  animals, 
as  cAtiBKy  but  the  higher  attributes  of  intel- 
lect. They  do  nothing'without  forethpu^ht 
and  intention;  when  they  absorb,  it  is  be- 
cause they  have  found  the  parts  useless  in  the 
economy.'  He  has  carried  this  notion  so  far, 
that  he  cloeo  not  an>y  speak  of  the  absorption 
of  the  thymoa  glau4»  memfavana  pupillarts, 
alveoir  of  the  teeth»  &c.  but  of  the  body  in 
fever  as  a  conseqnetieeof  iti  b«00fluog  useless 
ivheu  under  disease  1'' 


We  do  not  mean  now  to  defend  the. 
consistencji  of  Hunter^s  opinions,  btit  it 
is  somewhat  of  exaggeration  to  infer 
from  them  that  he  alfowed  to  the  ab* 
sorbeat  system  "  the  higher  qualities  of 
Intellect,''  or  that  the  hAerent  power  of 
selection  and  rejection  which  he  gives  t». 
thern  is  the  result  of  thought,  or  is  «o^ 
cuated  by  metaphysical  motires.  Ac 
any  rate,  it  is  smgulat  that  he  ^Kitild 
have  chosen  this  hypothesis  as  a  rpark 
for  ridicule,  when  in  his  own  explanatioa 
of  the  functions  of  the'  capillary  vesseh  • 
he  has  transplanted  to  thera  tnis  rerf  . 
opinion  of  a  discriminating^  appetency 
for  certain  substances  to  the  exclusioa  of 
the  rest*  between  which  and  HuntserHi 
hypothesis  but  a  haiHs-breadth  of  de- 
ference can  be  fairly  deduced*  The  fol- 
lowing are  his  words* 

**  The  capUbry  vessels  ave  those  extreme 
btanchea  which  are  as  minute  as  hairs ;  hue 
this,  though  the  literal,  is  not  the  general 
meaning  ot  the  term.  By  etpillary  vessels  h 
rather  understood  those  branches  in  whi^ 
•  the  changes  are  wrought  frooi  the  bloo4»  9tA 
which  are  either  so  minute  as  not  to  sdlour 
the  promiscuous  flow  of  the  blood,  orpos-* 
sessed  of  such  a  degree  of  irritability  an<r  ap- 
-petency^  as  only  to  allow  certain  paru  of 
that  fluid  to  be  transmitted. 

"  It  is  proved  that  in  the  living  body  there 
is  no  exudation  ;  but  no  sooner  is  the  animal 
dead,  than  the  fluids  exude  from  the  vessels^ 
the  seeretions  ^lass  through  the  coats  of  those 
receptacles  which  formerly  contained  them,* 
and  the  whole  parts  partake  of  an  universal 
colour.  FroQi  tnis  simple  fact  we  are  led  to, 
think  that  a  property  exists  in  the  living  fibre, 
which  by  contraction  or  some  other  property 
repels  the  fluids.  Admitting  this,  it  is  very 
natural  to  suppose  that  .the  fibres,  and  more 
particularly  tlie  vessels,  have  a  discriminating 
property  ^ '  so  that  the  capillary  texture  of 
each  organ  possesses  sensibility,  whi^h  has 
its  relations,  to  the  fluids  passing  through- 
them^  or  to  be  secreted  from  them.'* 

The  following  general  view  of  the 
long-disputed  question  of  venous  absorp- 
tion is  interesting,  and  well  drawn  up. 

*'  In  this  genccal  account  of  the  venous 
system,  it  remains  only  to  speak  of  tbc  sub* 
ject  of  absorption.  Before  the  sulie  of  ex* 
periments  made  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Hun- 
ter, a  vague  notion  was  entertained  that  the 
veins  >vere  absorbents  -y  but  about  that  time*, 
the  doctrine  that  lymphatics  arc  absorbents 
having  been  established,  the  opinion  that  the 
red  veins  were  also  absorbents  was  first  ques- 
tioned, and  finally  confuted,  at  least  iu  die 
opinion  of  most  physiologists* 
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•'  The  chief  argament  to  show  that  veins, 
•ritfting  from  caviiies,  uarticulaHy  from  the 
lutcstiues,  acted  as  absorhcnts,  was,  that 
aome  anatomists  said  they  had  seen  white 
ch^le  in  the  blood  taken  from  the  mesenteric 
Tems.  It  was  however  soon  observed  that 
the  serum  of  the  blood,  token  from  the  veins 
of  the  arm,  was  sometimes  white,  whieh 
«iast  arise  from  some  other  cause^than  the 
absorption  of  chyle  *. 

••  The  experiments  of  Mr.  John  Hunter 
proved  that  there  is  no  absorption  of  fluid 
from  aliment  contained  in  the  intestinal  ca- 
nal, bv  the  veins  of  the  mesentery,  while  the 
lacteals  were  rapidly  absorbing.  Emptying 
*  portion  of  the  giH»  and  the  veins  or  their 
blood  in  a  livinsanimal,  he  poured  milk  into 
the  intestine.  The  veins  remained  empty, 
and  without  a  drop  of  the  milk  bnding  its 
way  into  them*  while  the  lacteals  became 
tinged  with  it.  In  another  experiment,  leav- 
ing the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  mesentery 
free,  and  the  circulation  through  them  per- 
•led.  still  no  white  fluid  could  be  discovered 
tinging  the  stream  of  blood  in  the  veins ; 
neither  did  pressure  upon  the  gut,  in  any  in- 
ataiice,  force  the  fluid  of  the  intestines  into 
the  veins.  He  repeated  and  varied  these  ex- 
periments, so  as  to  show  in  a  very  satisfac- 
tory manner  that  chyle,  or  the  fluid  of  the 
.  intestines,  never  is  absorbed  by  the  veins.  - 

**  Yet  1  must  say  that  these  experiments 
are  atili  unsatisfactory,  as  they  regard  the  ge- 
neral doctrine  of  absorption  by  the  veins; 
in  the  ititestines  there  is  a  peculiar  set  of 
vessels  evidently  destined  to  the  absorption 
ot  the  chyle  and  of  the  fluids  of  the  cavity ; 
but  there  remains  a  question  which  will  not 
be  easily  determinetl ;  do  not  the  veins 
throughout  the  body  resume  a  part  of  that 
that  substance,  or  of  those  cpialities,  which 
are  deposited  or  bestowed  by  the  arteries? 
We  are  assured  that  in  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  the  lungs,  and  iu  the  extre- 
mities of  the  pulmonic  veins,  there  is  an  im- 
bibing or  absorption  ;  and  in  the  veins  of  the 
'  placenta  there  is  not  only  an  absorption  simi- 
lar t9  what  takes  place  in  ilie  extreme  branch- 


es of  the  pulmonic  circulation,  tiot  cbe  rat- 
ter and  substance'  which  coes  to  the  nouri^b- 
mcnt  of  the  foetus  is  imbibed  from  the  ma- 
ternal circulationf.  So  by  the  «'essels  in  the 
membrane  of  the  chick  in  ovo,  there  is  ab- 
sorbed that  which,  being  carried  to  the  chicle, 
bestows  nourishment  and  increase.  For  my 
own  part,  1  cannot  but  suppose  that,  nihi'e 
the  lymphatics  absorb  the  looi^  fluids  wbicU 
have' been  thrown  out  on  sarftoet,  or  into 
cavities — ^the  veins  receive  part  of  what  is 
deposited  from  the  arteries  $  but,  which  h 
nai  so  perfectiv  separated  from  the  tnflucsicc 
of  the  circulating  system,  as  that  whidi  the 
lymphatics  receive ;  and  that  there  are  cer- 
tain less  palpable,  and  perhaps  gaseous 
fluids,  which  they  imbibe  in  th«  course  of 
the  circulation  by  an  aflinity  of  the  veomn 
blood,  similar  to  the  attraction  which  takes 
place  in  the  lungs.  We  must  at  the  saiae 
time  acknowledge,  that  the  conclosioas  made 
in  favour  of  absorption  by  veins,  irom  expe- 
riments upon  the  dead  body,  are  fallacious, 
and  have  no  weight.  It  is  seldom  wecus 
determine  whether  minute  injections  lute 
taken  a  course  by  a  natural,  or  by  a  forced 
passage ;  neither  are  the  experiments  of  sozse 
of  the  older  physiologists  more  satislactory 
or  conclusive.  Lower  affirmed  that,  ^ 
throwing  a  ligature  on  the  inferior  cava  of 
a  dog,  1>^  produced  ascites.  He  tied  the  ju- 
gular veins  of  a  dog,  and  the  head  became 
dropsical.  Hewson  repeated  these  experi- 
ments, but  without  the  same  result.  And  if 
the  tying  of  the  veins  had  always  produced 
cedema  or  dropsy,  the  experiment  woali 
have  proved  nothing  more  than  is  already 
established  by  the  very  common  occutreiKT 
of  oedema  of  the  legs»  from  the  pressnie  of 
the  womb  on  the  iuac  veins,  or  a  tumor  m 
the  groin,  or  in  tlie  pelvis.  Now  in  these 
instances  the  compression  of  the  vein  does 
nothing  more  than  cause  a  difBcuh  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  from  the  extreme  artenrs 
into  the  veins,  and  conscciucntly  a  grpiter 
profusion  of  the  discharge  into  the  mlubf 
texture  by  the  serous  arteries.**  . 


Art.  XXV L     An  Improved  Method  of  trefttlng  Strictures  In  the  Urethra,    By  THOMis 
"W  HAT  ELY  9  Mcwicr  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Lmdon*    8vo. 


THE  chief  object  of  this  publication 
is  to  recommend  the  use  of  the  kali 
purum  as  a  caustic  to  strictures  of  the 
urethra,  in  preference  to  the  lunar  caus- 
tic, so  much  employed,  and  with  so  much 
successt  by  Hunter,  Home,  and  now  by 
most  surgeons  (in  this  country  at  least) 
who  have  the  care  of  these  obstinate 
and  dangerous  complaints.  Mr.Whately 


also  takes  occasion  to  censure  the  degree 
and  the  mode  in  which  the  hinar  cattstic 
is  used  by  Mr.  Home,  whose  ▼aloahle 
publication  on  the  subject  we  noticed  a 
our  last  volume. 

As  general  experience  }iu  not  yet  en- 
abled the  public  to  form  a  hkt  compari- 
son between  these  two  caustics,  we  shall 
do  little  more  than  mendoa  the  way  m 


*  "  See  Hewson  Exper.  Essays  and  Lymphatic  System.** 
+  '*  Dr.  Hunter;  Hewson,  &c.  say  that  it  is  probable  there  arc  many  small  hFmph«tic9«n 
the  placenta,  which  open  intct  the  branches  of  the  veins,  and  do  not  take  a  cotirte  along  i^ 
coed.    This  is  very  improbable,  and  has  no  suppgrt  Otohi  analogy.** 
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which  the  author  of  the  present  work 
advises,  which  bears  all  the  marks  of 
accurate  description,  and  certainly  merits 
a  fair  trial. 

The  cases  for  which  the  alkaline  caus- 
tic is  recommended  ^re  precisely  those 
in  which  the  lunar  caustic  is  resorted  to  ; 
nor  is  there  any  material  difference  in 
the  mode  in  which  the  bougie  is  prepared 
for  this  purpose.     In  both  the  caustic  is 
fixed  firmly  into  the  end  of  the  bougie, 
and  is  of  such  smaJl  dimensions  that  it 
cannot  come  in  contact  with  any  other 
part  of  the  urethra  than  that  in  which 
the  stricture  exists,  except  by  being  dis- 
solved in  the   mucus,    or  injudiciously 
applied.    The  quantity  of  tne  kali  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Wliately  is  no  more 
than  a  piece  of  the  size  of  a  pin's  head. 
The  precautions  to  be  taken,  and  all  the 
minutisB  of  the  mode  of  using  this  appli- 
cation (of  the  utmost  importance  in  prac- 
tice), are  detailed  and  described  with 
great  precision. 

The  author  attempts,  but  with  very 
little  success,  to  explain  the  reason  of 
the  superior  mildness  of  the  kali  over 
the  lunar  caustic,  chiefly  from  nicety  of 
the  manipulation,  and  the  mode  which  he 
recommends  of  passing  the  bougie  back- 
v\-ards  and  forwards  through  the  stric- 
ture, with  a  view  of  abrading  its  sides 
ivithout  proceeding  to  such  an  extent  of 
iction  as  to  form  a  slough.  The  fol- 
owing  are  his  words. 

'*  Before  the  kali  purum  can  be  safely 
Liken  into  the  stomach,  its  caustic  properties 
II list  be  entirely  destroyed  by  dilution  ;  but, 
nder  proper  management,  it  may  be  applied 
1  the  urethra,  even  as  a  caustic,  wuhout 
reducing  a  slough,  as  it  commonlv   docs 

hen  applied  in  the  usual  method!  The 
lode  of  applying  it  on  the  extremity  of  a 
^ufirie,  which  is  gently  moved  backwards 
id  forwards,  and  the  time  that  the  caustic 
:iy  be  supposed  to  be  in  the  act  of  dissolv- 
<r\  have  Ixien  already  explaiiied.  By  this, 
oceclurc  the  kuli  is  equally  diffused  over 
cry  part  of  the  strictured  surface,  and  only 
rades  the  membrane  of  the  stricture,  with- 
X  |>roducing  a  slough.  The  dtgcee  of  this 
rasion  is  entirely  under  the  cont"rpul  of  the 
crator;  by  a  little  attention  to  the  qucin* 
V  of  can  Stic  employed,  it  may  l^c  increasjed  ' 

lessened  at  each  application,  as  circom-  • 
nce^    dictate.     In  this  operation  a  slimy  • 
>st^iice  is  formed,  compounded  probably 
the   abraded  matter  of  the  stricture,  ancl 

oil  and  lard  used  in  the  operation,  corn- 
ed with  the  kali.  This  slime  is  found 
lering  to  the  bougie,  and  some  of  it  ge- 
fctily  finds  its  way  down  to  that  part  of  it 
ich  is  held  by  the  operator's  hand.  In 
kNN.  R«v.  Vot.  III. 


this  manner  the  kali  penetrates  and  dissolves 
the  hard  and  diseased  surface  of  a  stricture, 
with  a  facility  which  no  other  remedy,  that 
can  b^  safely  applied,  will  equal.  That  this 
is  tlie  mode  of  its  action,  when  applied  as 
directed,  I  am  convinced  frnrn  oc  ilar  de- 
monstration ;  for,  in  applying  it  to  a  stricture 
near  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  I  have  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  reioarking  the  de- 
gree of  abrasion  it  produced  'without  occu* 
siooing  slough,  together  with  the  formation 
of  the  saponaceous  slime  I  have  mentioned/' 

All  this  elaborate  explanation  of  the 
action  of  the  kaJi  is  mighty  trifliag,  when 
it  \i  considered  that  the  piece  of  alkali 
is  no  more  than  the  size  of  a  small  pin's 
head.  How  the  slime  formed  by  its 
union  with  the  lard  used  to  ^x  it  on  the 
bougie  can  be  distinguished,  both  from 
the  oil  with  which  the  bougie  is  smear- 
ed, and  fron^  the  natural  mucus  of  the 
bladder,  we  afe  utterly  unable  to  con*. 
ceive.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  may  pro- 
bably be,  that  the  alkali  gives  less  pariv 
than  the  lunar  caustic. 

We  were  somewhat  surprised  to  see 
it  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  by  thfc 
author,  that 

"  In  every  case  of  stricture,  before  we  ap* 
pU  this  remedy,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  pass 
a  bougie  into  the  bladcier  of  at  least  a  size 
larger  than  one  of  the  Bncst  kind*  This  \% 
necessary  both  to  enable  us  to  apply  the 
caustic  to  the  whole  surice  of  the  stricture, 
and  likewise  to  put  it  into  our  power  to  re- 
move a  suppression  of  urine,  should  it  occur* 
during  the  use  of  the  caustic.  In  the  greater 
number  of  all  the  cases  of  stricture  we  meet 
with,  a  bougie  above  the  smallest  size  may 
be  passed  into  the  bladder.  These,  there- 
fore, are  proper  cases  for  the  use  of  caustic^ 
provided  notie  of  the  -above  stated  objections 
to  its  immediate  application  exist/* 


Most  assuredly,  if  a  surgeon  were  to 
confine  the  use  of  the  caustic  to  those 
cases  in  which  a  1>ougie  (and  that  not 
of  the  smallest  size)  will  pass  the  stric- 
ture, he  would  not  frequently  meet  with 
those  formidable  cases  described  by  Mr. 
Home.  But  Mr.  Whately  is  aware  that 
the  caustic  is  particularly  demanded 
where  a  bougie  wiH  not  pass,  at  least 
.  not  without  Using  much  violence ;  for  irt 
a  subsequent  part  of  the  volume  (p.  61 ) 
he  proceeds  to  treat  of  strictures  imper* 
vious  to  a  bougie,  and  ot  the  use  of  thj? 
alkaline  caustic  to  them  also. 

We  do  not  at  all  suspect  any  inten- 
tional misrepresentation,  but  many  of 
the  arguments. in  favour  of  the  kali  over 
the  lunar  caustic,  that  are  |rtvea  alon^lc 
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with  the  treatment  of  the  first-mentioned 
kind  of  stricture,  are  not  very  clearly 
opposed  to  those  in  favour  of  the  lunar 
caustic  in  Hit  circumstancei  of  d'uease^  but 
rather  contrasted  with  the  $everer  cases. 
The  author  passes  some  pretty  strong 
censure  on  many  of  Mr.  Home's  cases, 
and  the  persevering  seventy  of  his  plan 
of  treatment.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  application  of  lunar  caustic  i/^ 
wards  of  a  hundred  t'tmf<^  without  for- 
cing a  passage  through  the  urethra  (as 
in  some  of  Mr.  Home's  patients),  does 


not  speak  very  highly  in  favour  of  tli* 
px-actice  ;  but  many  of  this  gentleninns 
cases  exhibit  a  flattering  success  over  .i 
most  obstinate  disease,  by  an  equally 
obsjtinate  perseverance  in  this  paint- 1 
and  dangerous  remedy.  The  ^eneril 
advantage  of  the  treatment  by  cau^iic 
is  such  as  to  warrant  at  all  times  a  verj 
full  trial,  at  the  same  time  that  the  se- 
verity of  the  lunar  caustic,  and  its  fre- 
quent failure,  fully  justify,  and  even  dt- 
mand,  the  adoption  of  other  applications 
with  a  similar  intent. 


Art.  XXVII.     Ohservattons  on  the  Vataratt^  and  Guita  Serena,     By  James  Waie, 
Surgeon f'F*  /?.  S»     The  second  Edition,  with  many  Additions, 


WE  insert  this  article  simply  to  an- 
nounce its  publication,  as  nearly  all  the 
contents  have  been  already  before  the 
public  in  one  form  or  other,  and  are  now 
collected  in  this  volume. 

It  contains  the  translation  of  baron 
Wenzel's  celebrated  Treatise  on  the  Ca- 
taract, with  many  and  valuable  notes  by 
Mr.  \Vare  ;  the  author's  Enquiry  into 
the  "Operation  of  extracting  the  Cataract ; 
his  Well-known  case  of  recovered  sight, 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions for  1801 ;  a  counterpart  to  Chesel- 
den's  famous  case  ;  a  Tract  on  the  J^ts- 
sipation  of  the  Cataract,  and  another  on 
the  Cure  of  Gutta  Serena,  both  publish- 
ed in  the  third  volume  of  the  Memoix^ 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  London. 

The  only  additions  here  noticed  are. 


a  short  set  of  aphoristic  memoranda  02 
the  various  steps  of  the  difficult  opcri.- 
tton  of  extracting  the  cataract,  and  ibrfe 
additional  cases  to  the  care  of  gutta  h- 
rena.  In  these,  with  the  defect  of  sic-% 
there  was  an  inability  to  move  the  upper 
eyelid,  together  with  some  afiection  n 
the  general  health.  They  all  terminaieJ 
favourably,  and  in  two  of  them  very  de- 
cided benefit  was  obtained,  by  letxine 
blood  pretty  largely  from  die  xem 
that  runs  by  the  side  of  the  nose,  tcg:?- 
ther  with  leeches  and  topical  blisteircr. 
The  value  of  all  Mr*  Ware's  comisisu- 
cations,  on  subjects  connected  with  this 
branch  of  surgery,  is  too  well  known  to 
require  any  further  comment  on  vha: 
has  already  appeared  before  the  pui>- 
lic. 


Art.  XXVIII.  Ohseroations  on  the  Cause  qnd  Formation  of  Cancers,  By  Willuh 
Craduock  Bush^  of  Bath ;  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeam^  L&td^ 
pp.  24. 


THE  author  annoiunces  in  his  preface 
his  intention,  '<  at  sopie  future  time,  to 
write  respecting  the  treatment  of  cancer, 
when  longer,  experience  shall  have  ma- 


tured his  practice  and  observations.'*  b 
this  he  will  act  wisely  ;  and,  when  thr 
period  arrives,  we  shall  be  happy  to  it- 
ceive  the  benefit  of  them. 


Art*  XXIX.  The  London  Dissector  ;  or,  a  Compendium  of  practical  Amairmy ;  fw'^* 
ing  a  Description  of  the  Muscles ,  Vessels ,  Nervex,  and  Ptsceta  of  the  iiumam  Bmifyj  ^' 
they  appear  on  Dissec'ion,  tv'th  Directions  for  their  Demonstration,  8vo.  pp.  29S. 


THE  parts  of  the  human  body  are 
here  described  in  the  order  the  most  con- 
venient for  dissection,  and  the  whole 
forms  a  very  useful  vade-mecum  for  the 
student  of  anatomy*      A  supplement. 


containing  full  directions  for  injectisc* 
for  making  anatomical  preparations,  az^: 
other  manipulations  of  the  dissectmg 
room,  would  add  much  to  its  utilicj. 


Art.  XXX.  A  brief  Essay  on  the  fecuEar  AdvmUaga  oftheJlexMe  mtfal&c  Bamgiss,  k 
the  Treatnunt  of  Strictures  of  the  Urethra,  and  the  Evacuation  of  the  mrinarj  Bis^- 
By  William  Smyth,  Inventor  and  sole  Proprietor, 

THE  value  of  Mr.  Smyth's  bougies    knowledged.    They  certainly  cOTsbcae 
and  catheters  is  agw  very  gcaerally  ac*    three  most  impormt  excel" 
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ness,  flexibility*  and  inalterability  by 
contact  with  the  mucus  of  the  urethra, 
the  urine,  or  any  of  tlie  animal  fluids. 
The  testimonies  which  he  brings  are 
highly  creditable  and  decisive. 

The  sole  object  of  this  little  treatise 
being  to  recommend  their  use,  and  ad- 
vertise their  sale,  no  further  notice  of  its 
contents  is  requisite,  except  to  speak  in 


strong  disapprobation  of  the  way  in 
which  he  passes  a  sweeping  condemna- 
tion, on  the  use  of  caustic  in  eeneral. 
Surely  he  might  have.been  satisfied  with 
the  honourable  testimony  he  has  obtain-  . 
ed  to  his  invention,  without  adopting  the 
common  empirical  art  of  undervaluing 
an  important  practice,  to  enhance  the  va- 
lue of  his  specific. 


Art.  XXXI.   The  New  Ed'whurgh  Dhfensntory,    By  Akdrew  Duncan,  Jun-  M.  Dm 
Second  Edition^  much  enlarged  and  Improved, 


IN  our  former  volume  we  noticed, 
■with  high  approbation,  this  very  valu- 
able system  or  pharmacy  ;  and  the  pub- 
lic has  acknowledged  its  value  by  the 
rapid  sale  of  the  first  edition.  The  au- 
thor announces  the  following  improve- 
ments in  the  present. 

*'  The  principal  alterations  and  additions 
which  have  been  made,  consist  in  the  cha- 
racters U'hich  sails  derive  from  their  bases  in 
the  Epitome  of  Chemistry ;  the  account  of 
the  general  propterttes  of  common  and  mine- 
ral waters,  eharcoal,  and  a  few  other  articles, 
in  the  Materia  Medica,  with  a  short  notice 
of  every  article  contained  in  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia-fibrussica,  Formulario  Pharmaceutico 
of  the  hospital  of  Genoa,  Marabelli's  Appa- 


ratus mcdicaiuiuum.  Van  Mons's  Pharma- 
copoeia, and  that  of  La  Grange,  which  had 
not  been  previously  mentioned  j  a  list  of  the 
Genera  of  Medical  Plants,  accord ine;  to  the 
natural  system  of  Jussieu,  as  improved  by 
Vcntenat,  while  the  natural  orders  of  Murray 
arc  retained,  in  the  Materia  Medica ;  and  a 
posological  and  prosodialTable,  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  acceptable  ;  besides  the  introductioa 
of  every  pharmaceutical  impro\'emenc  which 
has  come  to  the  author's  knowledge  during 
the  inierval  which  tias  elapsed  between  the 
publication  of  the  two  editions." 

For  .the  satisfaction  of  the  recent  pur- 
chasers of  the  first  edition,  we  may  assure 
them,  that  the  additions  are  of  very  in- 
ferior importance. 


Art.    XXXII.     Elements    of   Materia    Medica  and  Pharmacy. 
Lecturer  on  Chemistry^  and  on  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy, 


THE  first  volume  of  this  work  is  an 
outline,  considerably  in  detail,  of  the  au- 
thor's system  of  Materia  Medica,  intend- 
ed as  a  very  ample  syllabus  of  his  lec- 
tures, and  sufficiently  enlarged  to  be  use* 
ful  and  acceptable  to  the  general  reader. 

It  begins  with  a  short  outline  of  what 
the  author  terms  pharmaceutic  chemis- 
try. It  is  rather  a  very  slight  sketch  of 
preneral  chemistry,  part  of  which  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  pharmacy ;  and  the  rest 
is  composed  of  materials  easily,  got  from 
any  modern  system. 

The  author  has  taken  more  pains  with 
the  classification  of  the  Materia  Medica 
v^hich  follows.  His  theory  is  entirely 
Brunonian  ;  but,  as  a  practical  writer 
cannot  shut  his  eyes  to  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  applying"  this  system  to  the  real 
distinctions  whicn  are  exhibited  in  the 
operations  of  similar  medicines,  the  au- 
thor has  bestowed  a  good  deal  of  pains 
in  stretching,  adapting,  and  accommo- 
dating his  system  to  his  experience.  The 
following  is  his  classification : 

•'  TABLE  OF  CLASSIFICATION. 
^.  General  Stimulants. 

..Diffusible.     }lrpl".odi«. 


b.  Permanent. 
B.  Local  Stimulants, 


C.  Chemical  Remedies. 


D.  Mechanical  Remedies 


By  J.    MuR&AYy 

2  vols.  8vo. 

J  Tonics. 
Astringents. 
Emetics. 
Cathartics. 
Emmenagogues. 
Diuretics. 
Diaphoretics. 
Expectorants. 
Sialagogues. 
Errhines.  , 

Epispastics. 
Refrigerants. 
Antacids. 
Lithontriptics. 
Escharotics. 
Anthelmintics. 
Demulcents.  ' 

Diluents. 
Emollients." 


As  this  arrangement  does  contain 
the  distinct  classes  of  narcotics,  to- 
nics, antispasmodics,  diuretics,  &c.  and* 
(what  is  of  equal  consequence),  as  their 
respective  operations  are  given  very  fair- 
ly and  impartially,  the  ultiitiate  end  of 
classification  is  obtained. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  de- 
scription of  the  individual  articles  : 


f  COXIUM  MACULATVM. 
31  2 


Cicuu.  HexBiloek. 
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MEDICINE,  SURGERV,  ANATOMY,  &c. 


'     Penfand,  Di<:t/n.   Umhellata^  Folia,  Se- 
men. Indigenous, 

*'  The  stalk  of  hemlock  is  large  and  spot- 
ted ;  the  leaves  are  of  a  dark-green  colour, 
have  a  faint  disagreeable  smell,  and  a  nau- 
seous herbaceous  taste.  The  seeds  are  infe- 
rior iu  strength. 

**  Hemlock  is  a  very  powerful  narcotic.  In 

a  very  moderate  dose  it  is  apt  to  occasion 

sickness  and  vertlc^o ;  in  a  larger  quantity  it 

induces  anxiety,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  de- 

'liriiini,  stupor,  and  convulsion^.* 

**  The  free  internal  use  of  this  plant  was 
introduced  by  Storck.  He  recommended  it 
•  particularly  in  scirrhus,  and  in  cancfcrous 
sores,  in  which  it  received  a  very  extensive 
trial.  While  its  inefficacy  towards  effecting 
a  radical  cure  is  established,  its  utility  as  a 
palliative  is  admitted.  It  has  likewise  been 
found  serviceable  in  scrofulous  and  vene- 
real ulcerations,  glandular  tumors,  chronic 
rheumatism,  and  seteral  other  diseases.  The 
dose  is  two  or  three  grains  of  the  powdered 
leaves,  one  or  two  grains  of  the  inspissated 
juioe.  It  requires  to  be  increased,  in  general, 
^o  a  very  considerable  extent :  at  the  same 
time,  this  must  be  done  with  caution,  as  both 
the  dried  leaves  and  inspissated  juice  are  va- 


riable in  their  strength.  The  dried  I'^aves  ar- 
less  liable  to  injury  from  keeping  than  the  in- 
spissated juice.  The  drying  should  be  per- 
formed quickly  before  a  Arc,  and  the  powder 
should  be  kept  in  .phials  clost-ly  stoppetl  ard 
secluded  from  the  fight,  'l^.e  proof  of  i^e 
drying  having  been  properly  performed,  is  the 
powder  retaining  ine  odour  of  the  leave*, 
and  the  deepness  and  freshness  of  their  co- 
lour. 

«*  Qffic,  Pr^-j).— Succ:  spiss;  Conii  Macd. 
Edr 

The  second  volume  is  a  translation  of 
the  new  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  Phar- 
macopoeia, with  the  insertion,  in  their  re- 
spective places,  of  those  prescriptions  ct 
the  London  and  some  foreign  colleges, 
where  any  material  difference  occurs,  or 
that  have  no  corresponding  place  in  ti.f 
Edinburgh  edition. 

A  very  short  notice  of  the  medical  u« 
of  the  gases,  of  electricity,  and  galvanism, 
is  added  in  a  supplement,  {which  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  still  slighter  outline  c^  the 
method  of  composing  medical  prescrip- 
tions. 


Art.  XXXIII.  Pbarmacopala  Medici  Practki  UniveriaitSt  sistens  Medicammta frt^ 
faraia  l^  compostta^  cum  eorUm  Usu  l^  Dos'ilus^  Auctore  F.  Sweoiaur,  M.  D, 
pp.  500. 


calculated  to  assist  the  prescrtbcr.  TtiC 
arrangement  is  that  of  thte  form  ci 
medicines,  like  the  standard  phurmi- 
copaeias,  and  the  tables  and  ind£xc^  -re 
full,  and  apparently  accurate. 


THE  title  of  this  work  sufficiently  ex- 
plains  its  contents.  We  shall  only  add, 
that  it  will  be  found  a  very  useful  ma- 
nual of  pharmacy,  containing  a  con- 
siderable number  of  prescriptions,  on 
the  whole  very  well  selected,  and  well 

Art.  XXXIV.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Rat  in  Sheep^  and  other  Auim^h  ;  in  'zvhich  a  C«rrd'- 
tion  /v  pointed  out  between  it,  and  tome  obscure  an  J  important  Disorders  in  the  Auman  tV* 
ttitution.  By  Euward  Harrison,  M,  D.  l\  R.  A,  S  Ed,  Manbcr  of  ihe  Royal  Mt» 
and  Royal  P by s.  Soc,  Ed,  of  the  Med.  Soc.  London^  Isfi',  pp.  56. 


THE  author  of  this  treatise  i«  a  phy* 
sician  of  respectability   at  Horncastle, 
in   Lincolnshire,  and    must,   therefore, 
both  from  his  situation  and  the  peculiar 
turn  of  his  studies,  be  well  qualified  to 
"  afford  us  information  on  tlie  subject. 
The  importance  of  the  inquiry  will  not 
be  doubted  ;  and  if  it  be  admitted,  ac- 
cording to  Dr,  Harrison's  opinion,  that 
the  rot  in  sheep  bears  a  strong  analogy 
to  some  of  the  diseases  which  affect  the 
human  frame,  we   shall  have  an  ad- 
ditional   motive    for  its    investigation. 
The  term  "rot"  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  the  effect  which  the  disease  has  up- 
on the  liver  ;  the  texture  of  the  part  be- 
comes less  firm,  and  when  boiled,  it  sepa- 
rates into  small  pieces."    The  disease  is 


produced  in  those  situations  only  'where 
the  ground  is  occasionally  covered  v.id 


"  Groulids  that  are  always  dir.  oralwj* 
und<*r  w-dter.  and  such  as  are  wet  enon:> 
to  preserve  a  continual  run  and  cirrulaii^^-i 
were  never  known  to  suffer  from  the  roi." 

Hence  It  follows,  that  an  imperfect 
drainage  of  a  district  has  made  the  rrt 
more  frequent  than  before,  by  caujir.; 
land  to  be  sometimes  dry  and  soineiiincs 
flooded,  which  before  was  always  co- 
vered witli  water. 

This  fact  respecting  the  ongin  of  i^f 
rot,  naturally  suggests  an  analogf  ^ 
tween  this  disease  and  the  intcnniuert 
fever ;  and  it  appears  that  tbej  are  bctli 
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prevalent  in  precisely  the  same  situations. 
Tiie  conclusion  which  almost  irresist- 
ibly fi)llows  is,  that  they  are  both  pro- 
duced by  the  same  cause,  viz.  marsh 
miasmata.  Some  singular  exceptions  are 
noticed  to  the  general  fact :  marshes 
exposed  to  the  tide  do  not,  it  is  said,  pro- 
duce  the  rot ;  some  of  the  bogs  in  Ire- 
land, and  peat  mosses  in  genen\l,  are 
considered  as  exempted  from  its  attacks. 
It  IS  difficult  to  give  any  satisfactory  rea- 
son for  these  anomalies:  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly desirable  that  the  facts  themselves 
should  be  carefully  ascertained.  With 
respect  to  peat  mosses,  we  have  heard  it 
asserted,  that  agues  are  not  found  to  pre- 
"vail  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  Urge 
tracts  of  this  description,  which  abound 
in  Lancashire. 

A  variety  of  causes  have  been  assign- 
ed for  the  origin  of  the  rot,  which  are 
enumerated  by  the  author. 

**  The  disorder  has  been  imputed,  1st,  to  a 
vitiated  dew. 

*'  2ndly,  To  a  cnist,*  which  adheres  to  t^e 
grass  after  wet  weather,  or  the  over-ilovviiijg 
of  running  water. 

"  Sdly,  To  the  luxuriant  and  quick  growth 
©rplnnis  in  hot,  moist,  sMson?-. 

**  4thly,  To  grazing  upon  certain  herbs. 

♦•  Sthly,  To  fasciolae  hcpaiica?,  or  their 
ova,  being  introduced  into  the  bioinachs  of 
an i mils,  by  feeding  on  8\vanij)y  and  low 
grounds  in  moist  weather. 

**  Othly,  It  has  been  called  the  sheep  pox, 
])y  professor  Vibourg,  of  the  ve;erinary  col- 
lege at  Copenhagen. • 

**  7thly,  It  is  ascribed  by  Daubenton  to 
poor  diet,  and  drinking  too  much  water. 

•*  8thly»  It  seems  to  be  occasioned  by  poi- 
soijous  eifluvia,  which,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, are  emitted  from  marshy  soils." 

Some  remarks  are  offered  upon  each 
of  them  in  succession. 

The  existence  of  animals  called  flukes 
in  the  livers  of  diseased  sheep,  has  been 
frequently  noticed,  and  the  opinion  at 
present  most  prevalent  respecting  the 
cause  of  the  rot  is,  that  the  ova  of  these 
animals  being  taken  into  the  stomach, 
penetrate  to  the  liver,  and  by  their  action 
^n  that  part  produce  the  disease.     It  is. 


however,  asserted  upon  good  authority, 
that  sheep,  even  in  the  last  stages  of  the 
disease,  do  not  always,  upon  examina- 
tion, exhibit  any  traces  of  these  animal- 
cules ;  and,  upon  the  wjiole,  Dr.  Harrison 
concludes,  **  that  flukes  are  never  the 
cause  of  this  complaint,  although  they 
are  commonly  to  be  found  in  its  ad- 
vanced stages.*' 

It  has  been  stated,  that  cow-pox  will 
preserve  sheep  from  the  rot ;  and  it  lias 
been  hence  conjectured  that  this  latter 
disease  was  of  an  analogous  nature.  Our 
author  however  ima»nes,  that  the  dis- 
ease which  is  kept  off  by  the  cow-pox  is 
the  claveau  des  moutons,  an  eruptive 
and  febrile  affection  not  known  in  this 
island,  and  altogether  different  from  the. 
genuine  rot.  Seme  curious,  and  appa- 
rently unequivocal  instances  are  ad- 
duced, where  the  disease  has  been  con-  * 
tr acted  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  ;  in 
one  case  there  is  every  reason  to  con- 
clude, that  the  disease  was  produced  in  a 
flock  of  sheep,  by  their  feeding  for  one 
hour  only  in  a  marshy  lane.  The  author 
concludes  this  part  by  remarking,  that  he 
thinks  himself  justified  in  attributing  the 
rot  in  sheep,  and  other  iinimals»  to  palu- 
dal eifluvia. 

The  prevention  of  tlie  disease  is  ob- 
viously to  be  sought  for  in  an  effective 
draining  of  the  land.  There  are,  how- 
ever, situations  in  which  this  cannot  be 
accomplished  ;  in  these  cases  we  must 
endeavour  to  mitigate  the  evil.  It  has 
been  remarked,  that  the  rot  is  less  liable 
to  be  produced,  where  the^  herbage  is  so 
considerable  as  to  screen  the  surface  of 
the  ground  from  ^e  action  of  the  sun. 
Sheep  are  found  to  be  most  liable  to  the 
disease  immediately  after  losing  their 
fleeces.  The  disease  is  produced  aknost 
exclusively  in  particular  seasons  of  the* 
year,  when  there  is  a  combination  of 
heat  and  moisture.  Facts  of  a  similar 
description  are  recorded  about  the  ague, 
and  seem  to  confirm  die  analogy  between" 
these  diseases.  The  work  concludes 
with  an  account  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  and  the  appearancesof  the  viscera  • 
after  death. 


•  This  1$  not  properly  the  cause  of  the  rot. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


MATHEMATICS 

AND 

NATURAL    PHILOSOPHY. 

THE  mathematical  world  has  b^n  enriched  this  year  by  another  yoluice  of 
'  the  Scriptores  Logarithmic!,  by  Baron  Maseres,  whose  ardour  does  not  diminish 
as  his  years  increase  $  and  every  one  must  wish  him  long  to  retain  the  high  pre- 
eminence which  he  has  reached,  and  which  he  deserves  so  well  to  occupy,  boih  br 
bis  own  labours,  and  the  encouragement  he  is  ever  ready  to  afford  to  others,  h 
the  death  of  pi-ofessor  Robison  it  has  sustained  a  great  loifs,  which  every  perscn 
viill  lament  who  reads  his  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  a  work  which  prorei 
him  to  be  one  of  the  few  who  study  the  Newtonian  philosophy  at  the  fonntain  hcii 
Sir*  Newton,  late  of  Jesus  college^  Cambridge,  has  in  a  short  work  aimed,  iii 
^itb  great  success,  to  correct  the  errors  that  have  crept  into  this  philosophy,  par- 
ticularly at  Cambridge,  and  proves  that  its  principles  rest  on  the  surest  foundatim 
of  sound  mathematical  reasoning.  Mr.  Brinkley  has  enriched  the  Irish,  and  ^L^ 
Woodehouse  the  English,  Philosophical  Transactions,  with  their  researches  on  very 
deep  subjects*  and  displayed  great  talents  in  developing  very  abstruse  points  h 
znathematical  reasoning.  To  these  we  may  add  the  name  of  professor  Playfair, 
whose  Euclid  will  engage  attention;  and  we  must  not  deny  to  tlje  French  the 
merit  due  to  them  for  their  encouragement  of  science,  as  their  annual  work,  lV. 
Connoissance  des  Tems,  continues  to  be  the  repository  of  science  and  scienriS; 
informationt 

Art.  I.  The  Complete  Kat*i portion  or  an  Easy  and  Familiar  Guide  to  the  Thetny  c^l 
Practice  of 'Navigation^  with  all  the  requisite  Tables  :  iilustrated  with  Engrmviup.  Lf 
A.  Mackay,  LL.  D.  esfc. 

THIS  IS  a  work  of  considerable  me-  further  requisites  to  the  complete  est. 

rit,  though  there  is  an  inconsistency  in  gator;  and  others  we  might,  if  necesi-/, 

the  title.    To  be  ?it  the  same  time  a  com-  point  out,  if  the  above  were  not  sui..  • 

|Jete  book  for  navigation,  an  easy   and  ent  for   our  position,   that   the  anth  : 

flipiliar  guide,  and  to  contain  all  the  could  not  in  his  volume  present  to  :^ 

requisite  tables  ;  to  do  all  ihis  in   tlie  complete  navigator  all  the  requisite  •.- 

compass  of  an  octavo  volume  ;  is  an  im-  bles.     As  the  volume  could  not  ccr^r- : 

possibility.     For,  in  the  first  place,  the  what  the  title-page  declares,    and  y.: 

tables  requisite  f(T  a  complete  navigator,  there  is  a  great  number  of  tables,  it  cc- 

in  a  part  only  of  his  science,  require  very  cessarily  follows  that  in  aiming  at  :  •    i 

near^  as  large  a  volume  as  this  before  much,   the    tables  must  be  impcr:;'-    ' 

us  :  we  mean  the  tables  of  logarithms  of  We  have  therefore  tables  of  logart'  - . 

numbers,  from  one  to  1,000,000,  and  of  to  only  five  decimal  places,  and  n -: 

sines,  tangents,  &c.   The  nautical  alma-  one  to  100,000,  and  of  sines,  tasgtz^ 

ni^  smd  the  UU^S  s^ccompan^ing,  are  ^c«  to  only  five  decimal  places. 
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Nnvin^ation  is  a  very  extensive  science, 
3ind  persons  will  be  deceived  if  they  ima- 
gine that  it  can  be  attained  in  an  easy 
and  familiar  way.  The  shortest  and 
easiest  road  to  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  the 
study  of  the  six  first  books  of  Euclid, 
and  the  tracts  of  plain  and  spherical  tri- 
gonometry at  the  end  of  Simson's  Eu- 
clid :  to  this  must  be  added  as  much 
algebra  as  will  enable  the  student  to 
solve  a  simple  and  quadratic  equation, 
to  understand  the  nature  of  ariihmetical 
and  geometrical  proportions,  and  thence 
the  doctrine  of  logarithms  and  the  cal- 
culation of  sines,  tangents,  &c.  The  easier 
methods  that  are  pointed  out,  as  in  the 
work  before  us,  give  the  learner  a  little 
insight  into  geomt^try  and  trigonometry; 
but  the  principles  not  being  sufHciently 
impressed  on  the  mind,  the  future  prac- 
titioner is  continually  at  a  loss  in  any 
operation  which  is  a  little  out  of  the 
way,  or  to  recollect  his  rules  if  he  hap- 
pens to  have  lost  his  guide. 

The  work  begins  with  the  ^  principles 
of  the  sphere,  and  questions  on  longi- 
tude and  latitude;  these  are  followed' 
by  an  account  of  the  log,  the  compass, 
the  method  of  sounding,  the  tides,  Gun- 
ter's  scale ;  and  at  the  seventh  chapter 
we  have  the  principles  of  geometry,  in 
which,  of  course,  we  have  the  definitions 
of  angles  and  triangles,  though  they  have 
been  spoken  of  before,  and  the  reader 
must  be  supposed  to  understand  what 
they  are  before  he  comes  to  the  definition 
of  them.  The  geometrical  part  is  con- 
tained in  about  a  dozen  pages,  conse- 
quently is  very  meagre  ;  trigonometry 
occupies  about  a  dozen  more  pages: 
and  thus  we  have  in  the  fifty-eight  first 
pages  the  grounds  of  the  science- 


The  second  book  explains  the  nature 
of  different  modes  of  calculating,  as  by 
plane,  traverse,  parallel,  middle  latitude^ 
Mercator*s,  oblique,  and  current  sailing. 
The  construction  of  charts  is  then  given; 
the  plane  and  Mercator's  instruments  are 
described,  as  Hadley's  quadrant,  the 
octant,  the  'sextant,  the  compass.  A 
journal  of  a  Voyage  is  given,  with  neces. 
sary  instructions  how  to  make  one.  The 
,  above  articles  are  contained  in  four  books: 
the  fifth  book  is  employed  upon  miscel* 
laneous  articles,  as  mensuration  of  heights 
and  distances  of  objects  ;  the  method  of 
surveying  coasts  and  harbours ;  observ- 
ations on  the  wind,  and  directions  for 
predicting  tlie  weather.  Tlie  sixth  book 
contains  the  tables,  with  their  explana- 
tion, in  216  pages,  the  former  five  books 
occupying  2j()3  pages. 

From  tne  acknowledged  talents  of  the 
author,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this 
work  must  convey  much  useful  know- 
ledge, and  "many  of  our  commanders  of 
ships  will  find  their  leisure  time  well  em- 
ployed in  studying  the  various  problems, 
and  performing  the  operations  by  the 
tables  accompanying  the  work.  But 
how  far  it  can  he  generally  useful,  the 
author  may  know  by  an  easy  experiment; 
and  that  is,  by  taking  a  person  who  is 
not  a  novice  in  navigation,  and  has  been 
two  or  three  voyages,  and  by  hearing 
him  read  a  few  pages  in  the  beginning ' 
of  the  work.  We  apprehend  that  he 
will  hesitate  in  several  places,  and  thus 
point  out  to  the  writer  the  necessity  of 
adapting  his  language  more  to  the  vul- 
gar standard  of  capacity,  and  not  using 
any  term  of  science  which  he  has  not 
previously  defined. 


Art.  II.     Cotinoissunce  des  Terns,  ou  des  Mouvrnwns  cchstes  pour  VAn  XIV,  de  VEre  de  Im 
Repid'iique  FrunfaUe  ;  or  French  ^Lttrottumical  Almanac, 


THIS  volume  contains  the  usual  mat- 
ter, and  arranjged  in  the  same  order  as 
in  the  precedmg  almanacs.  Upon  the 
admirable  plan  adopted  by  the  French, 
and  which  will  make  Paris  the  depot  of 
astronomical  science,  the  additions  con- 
tain what  has  been  produced  d  import- 
ance relative  to  astronomy  in  other 
countries  ;  observations  on  the  newly 
discovered  planets;  a  twelfth  catalogue 
of  new  stars,  and  that  also  of  Maske- 
yyne ;  tables  of  aberrations  of  140  stars; 
various  observations  by  eminent  astro- 
l&omers ;  the  history  of  astronomy  for 


the  year  1802;  and  an  index  for  all  the 
volumes  from  the  year  1760. 

From  the  history  we  collect*  that  the 
king  of  Naples  has  added  sixty  pounds 
a  year  to  Mr.  Piazzi's  salary,  for  the 
discovery  of  the  new  planet,  and  honour- 
ing it  with  the  royal  name.  8o  small  a 
reward  assuredly  justifies  astronomers  in 
refusing  to  accede  to  the  new  title,  and 
in  immortalising  the  discoverer  rather 
than  the  monarch.  'J  he  national  insti- 
tute had  in  1798  proposed  a  prize  for 
new  lunar  tables,  which  were  produced 
by  Mr.  Burg  of  Vienna  i  but  Mr.  Bou- 
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Yard  load  also  oo  the  same  subjectlabour- 
ed  v.ith  great  success.  It  was  decided 
to  divide  the  prize  between  them :  but 
Bonaparte,  who  presided  on  that  day, 
amended  the  resolution  by  doubling  tlie 
prize,  and  thus  giving  to  e.ich  the  sum 
of  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  guineas. 
Laplace  considerexl  this  to  be  too  small 
a  sura  for  the  labours  of  Burg,  and  pro* 
posed  a  new  prize  of  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds;  and  on  the  25th  of 
July,  the  committee  of  the  board  of  lon- 
gitude waiting  on  Bonaparte  with  a  re- 
port on  Burg's  work,  he  doubled  this 
prize  also,  and  desired  that  Burg  might 
De  invited  to  come  to  Paris,  and  receive 
a  pension  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  gui- 
neas^ year.  His  tables  were  put  to  the 
press,  and  a  copy  sent  to  professor- Ma  s- 
kelync,  for  the  use  of  the  nautical  alma- 
nac. The  Arabic  text  of  Ibn  Junis  is 
printed,  and  the  translation  by  Caussin 
put  to  the  press.  Jlenzenberg  at  Ham- 
burg, from  31  experiments  on  falling 
bodies,  from  the  height  of  2^5  feet,  de- 
termines against  the  perpendicular  de- 
scent, there  being  a  declination  of  four 
lines  towards  the  east,  and  one  and  a 
half  towards  the  south.  The  French 
minister  has  established  a  board  for  me- 
teorological obscrva^tions,  which  has  re- 
ceived communications  from  80  places, 
established' between  the  convent  of  Mount 
Ccnis  and  the  sea.  Several  persons  have 
sent  communications  on  the  tides,  cur- 
reiiis,  and  winds  in  different  parts  of  the 
w  orid.  The  account  of  the  Bibliography 
of  Lalande  forms  an  article  in  t]ii.s  book, 
to  which  is  added  a  supplement,  con- 
taiuinj^  a  list  of  books  that  the  autlior 
has  become  acquainted  with  since  its 
publication.. 

The  measuring  of  a  degree  in  Sweden 
is  detailed  with  the  precision  which  the 
importance  of  the  subject  required.  That 
by  Maupertuis  and  his  associates  had  long 
been  generally  looked  upon  as  incorrect, 
no  doubt  can  now  be  entertained  upon 
this  head.  He  measured  an  arc  of  only 
CF  5T  28''67;  the  arc  measured  by 
the  Swedish  mathematicians,  contains 
V  37'  ly  ?9.  Their  jrstronoraical 
observations  were  made  at  (he  two  ex* 
tremes  of  a  meridional  arc  at  Malom, 
in  lat.  6^^.3r  ti'rU,  and  Pahlavara. 
in  lat.  67°  8'  5iyS.  They  us<jd  iron 
rods,  a  French  toise  in  length,  to  mea- 
tnre  their  first  base,  and  wooden  rods 
for  their  second  base.  All  the  angles 
in  each  triangle  were  measured  several 


times,  till  they  were  assured  that  the 
error  could  not  amount  to  more  thkn  a 
second,  excepting   in   two  triangles,  in 
which  the  third  angle  was  deduced  from 
the  other  two  angles.     'ITie  polar  st^r      i 
was  used  in  their  astronomical  obsen  -      \ 
ations,  and  from  very  accurate  caicula- 
tions  they  conclude  diat  a  degree  en  the 
meridian   in  lat.  66°  2(f  Vr  amounts  to 
57209,23  toises,    the    thermometer  at      j 
the  lirrc  of  measuring   being  at  ze:o;       , 
and  if  it  is  at  ten,  it  will  be  57197-     As 
that  of  Maupertuis  is  estimated,  at  the 
same  height  of  the  thermometer,  to  te 
57405,  the  difference  beiween  them  is 
208  toises,  a  difference  which   Mr.  Mc- 
landerhselm,  the   Swedish    astronomer, 
attributes  to  an  error  in  the  French  cal- 
culation of  latitudes. 

This  detail  of  the  Swedish  degrees  is 
followed  by  an  estimation  of  tb.c  ancient 
Egyptian  measures,  from  tlie  orbii  dug 
up  by  Girard  in  the  ruins  of  the  nHt  ure- 
ter at  Ekphantis.  f^everal  obscrvaticrs 
are  given,  made  by  Haugergues  at  Vivi- 
er,  in  lS02and  ISOJ,  on  the  eclipses  c;* 
Jupiter's  moons,  the  appearances  of  Su- 
turn*s  ring,  and  on  the  spots  of  the  s-ui. 
A  singular  observation,  and  the  eiplana.- 
tion  of  the  appearance  of  the  spots  de- 
serves our  notice.  They  are  ger.era]> 
considered  to  be  black  ;  but  examii.ed 
with  attention  in  a  dai  k  room,  through 
a  good  refracting  telescope,  rhey  are  ra- 
ther of  a  greyish  blue,  and  v  nietintes 
approaching  to  a  red  ;  and  Mr-  Hau- 
gergues is  of  opinion,  that  if  these  sprts 
could  be  detached  from  the  sun,  and 
were  seen  by  us  in  the  heavens  at  nigl  t, 
they  would  surpass  Jupiter  and  Ve:;as 
in  splendour.  To  explain  the  reason  c{ 
their  appearing  of  a  dark  colour,  he 
placed  a  small  looking-glass  in  >U(.h  a 
manner  that  it  should  reflect  the  l*ght 
of  heaven  to  the  eye,  and  be  at  the  s,imc 
time  projected  on  the  sun's  disk.  Look- 
ing then  at  the  sun  and  glass,  through  a 
smoked  glass,  the  looking-glass  appeared 
on  the  sun's  disk  as  a  peifcctly  black 
spot.  Now,  as  the  light  of  heaven  is 
superior  to  that  of  Venus  or  Japiter,  it 
is  infeired  that  the  spots  of  the  sun, 
though  apjpearing  dark,  may  possess  a 
briljtancy  far  superior  to  that  of  the  two 
planeu. 

Laplace's  remarks  on  the  bulk  of  Sa- 
turn, and  the  tables  of  Jupiter,  display 
his  ujsual,  but  uncommon  ingenuit}. 
From  the  accounts  given  of  the  stones 
falling  from  the  atmosphere  at  Aigk,  ii  it 
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concluded  that  they  must  have  been 
formed  at  the  same  time  in  the  air  as  the 
ball  of  fire.  An  account  of  Herschel's 
power  of  penetrating  space  by  telescopes, 
and  a  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions by  don  Mendoza  Rios,  conclude 
this  interesting  pan  of  the  work,  which 


we  cannot  put  out  of  bur  hands  without 
applauding  the  French  for  their  exer- 
tions, and  regretting  that  similar  encou* 
ragement  is  not  held  out  to  the  promo- 
tion and  diffusion  of  science  in  our  owa^ 
country. 


Art.  IIL  y/  Colkctlou  of  Mathematical  Tables ^  for  the  Use  of  Students  in  UmtfersUwi 
and  jicademUs,  for  the  Practical  Navigator ^  Geograp/ierf  and  Surveyor^  for  Men  of 
Business  y  i^c»    By  A.  Mack  ay. 


THIS  collectioTi  contains  216  paees 
of  tables,  the  same  as  in  the  Complete 
Navigator,  and  ^^  pages  more  with. hy- 
perbolic logarithms,  the  reciprocals  of 
numbers,  the  square  roots  and  cube 
roots  of  numbers,  amount  and  present, 
value  of  1  /.  at  compound  interest,  and 
of  annuities  for  terms  of  years,  with 
probabilities  of  life  at  different  places, 


and  annuities  on  lives,  with  several  other 
tables,  among  which  one  is  a  page  of 
chronology.  It  is  needless  to  observe^ 
that  where  so  much  is  attempted,  the. 
purchaser  must  not  expect  much  in 
any  peculiar  branch  ;  but  .in  schools  and 
colleges  these  tables  will  be  found  use- 
ful. 


Art  IV.  Obseros^i.n-  on  the  Effect t  \vbich  Carriage  Wheels ^  nulth  Rims  cf  different 
Sh/ipesy  have  on  the  Roads  :  respectfully  submitted  to  the  jlpprolation  tf  the  Board  of 
Agriculturt^  and  to  the  Consii'fation  of  the  Legislature.     By  As  CvfUMiHGf  Esq, 


KNGLAND  is  celebrated  f>T  the  gra^ 
vel  walks  in  its  gardens,  iind  the  excel- 
lence of  some  of  its  turnpike  roads.  Very 
great  pains  are  taken  with  both,,  yet  no 
onQ  ever  thought  of  rolling  his  garden 
Av;ilks  with  a  conical  roller.   How  comes 
it  to  pass  then,  that  the  turnpike  roads 
of  this  country  are  suffered  to  be  rolled 
by  conical  wheels,   on  which  are  raised 
wiig;;cnri    of   enormous   weight?    The 
tjucstion  may  surprise  many  of  our  sur- 
veyors of  roads,  and  is  oiJy  one  among 
many    proofs   how  custom  blinds   the 
eyes,  and  the  most  absurd  practices  will 
prevail  in  spite  of  every  effort  of  reason 
and    even  self-interest.     The  author  of 
til  is   work  has  studied  the  subject  with 
very  great  attention,  and  has  shewn,  by 
an  ingenious  set  of  experiments,  the  dif- 
ferent operations  of  cylindrical  and  co- 
nical   wheels   upon   roads :   the  whole 
might  be  comprised  in  few  words,  that 
the  cylindrical  wheel  preserves,   the  co- 
nical wheel  destroys,  the  roads. 

This  will  be  evident  to  every  one  who 
considers  the  nature  of  the  cone  and  the 
cylinder.  Every  point  on  the  surface  of 
a  cylinder  has  the  same  rotatory  motion ; 
it  is  different  with  the  cone,  for  if  a  cone 
is  drawn  forward  in  the  same  direction 
ivith  the  cylinder,  and  th^  circumference 
^F  the  largest  circle  in  the  cone  is  the 
iame  as  that  of  the  cylinder,  the  points 
n  tlie  circumference  of  this  largest  circle 


alone  have  the  same  rotatory  motion  at 
the  points  in  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  j 
and  the  other  points  on  the  cone  have 
different  rotatory  motions,  according  to. 
their  disunce  from  the  vertex  of  the 
cone.  Hence  if  a  cone  and  cylinder  are 
drawn  forward  in  the  same  straight  line, 
and  with  the  same  velocity,  there  must 
be  a  constant  dragging  forwai'd  of  the 
{hinner  parts  of  the  cone,  and  the  road» 
instead  of  being  equally  pressed  down 
by  every  part  of  the  surface,  will  have 
different  pressures  at  different  places^ 
and  will  of  course,  according  to  the 
weight  of  the  cone,  sustain  injury  by  th^ 
crushing  of  the  materials  upon  it,  or 
opening  interstices  to  the  bad  effects  of 
the  weather.  *  . 

The  introduction  of  the  conical  shaped 
wheels  is  naturally  accounted  for,  by  the 
endeavour  to  accommodate  the  wheel  to 
the  carriage  upon  it }  little  regard  beis^ 
paid  by  the  possessor  of  the  carnage  to 
the  state  of  the  road.  Th»  surveyors  of 
roads,  not  being  men  of  very  greatf  ob-, 
servation,  though  accustomed  to  see  va- 
rious carriages  pass  before  them,  jdid  not 
calculate  the  effects  of  each  upon  the 
road.  The  waggoner  was  still  less  like- 
ly to  notice  the  different  effects.of  wheels, 
on  the  horses  which  drag  the  carriage  ; 
and  the  wheelwright,  whose  business  it  is 
to  turn  out  the  best  made  wheel  on  anv 
construction*  troubles  himself  not  at  all 
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with  their  use  in  carriages.  Thus  the 
possessor  of  the  carriage  gained  his 
point  by  enlarging  his  waggon,  and 
thought  he  had  gained  a  great  point  by 
tlie  increased  convenience  in  stowing  his 
goodsy  not  considering  the  loss  he  sus- 
tained by  the  labour  imposed  on  his 
horses*,  to  drag  a  quantity  of  this  weight, 
instead  of  drawing  it  by  means  of  a  cir- 
cular motion. 

The  consequences  of  this  fatal  error 
are  much  greater  than  a  cursory  ob- 
server would  apprehend.  It  makes  a 
difference  in  the  number  of  horses  em- 
ployed in  transporting  the  commodities 
of  this  kingdom,  and  in  the  materials 
and  horses  employed  to  carry  them  on 
the  roads,  which  amounts  to  some  mil- 
lions ;  and  if  the  improvement  of  roads, 
the  saving  of  labour,  and  the  saving  of 
money,  are  any  objects  to  a  people,  the 
legislature  will  have  few  subjects  pro- 
posed to  them  of  such  importance  as  this 
m.  the  work  before  us.  From  consider- 
ing this  importance,  and  with  the  view 
to  induce  all  persons  concerned  with 
wheel  carriages  and  the  management  of 
roads  to  study  this  work  with  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves,  we  transcribe  the  au- 
thor's judicious  summation  of  the  dif- 
ferent effects  of  the  cylindrical  and  co* 
nical  rims» 

«*  The  Cylindrical  Rims. 

*•  1.  Naturally  advance  in  a  straight  line  ; 

•*  2.  Have  no  friction  or  rubbing  at  the  cir- 
cumference ; 

"  3.  No  rubbing  againtt  the  sides  of  deep 
mts; 

<*  4.  No  throwing  up  of^dirt  by  the  hind 
pari  of  the  wheel ; 

*'  5.   Do  not  increase  friction  on  the  axis  ; 

•*  6,  Have  no  pressure  against  the  linrh  pin  ; 

"  7«  The  only  resistance  to  their  rolling  in 
a  straight  line  is  from  compressing, 
imoothing,  and  levelling  the  substances 
on  which  they  roll ; 

"  a.  They  have  no  tcndcocy  to  displace,  dc- 
xange,  break  the  texture,  or  retard  the 
concretion  and  induration  of  ilic  parts 
on  which  they  roll ; 

•*  9.  Their  frc<^uent  rolling  on  compressible 
substanct^s  renders  them  more  compact* 
smootii,  hard,  arid  impervious  to  water ; 
and  leaves  them  in  a  state  more  favour- 
able to  concretion  and  induration  ;  and 
by  keeping  the  interior  and  softer  fMirts 
drv,  tliey  are  better  enabled  to  resist  vio- 
lence, and  to  support  the  crust  that  pro- 
tects them  ; 

«•  JO,  They  have  no  tendency  to  open  the 

J     joinis'in  paved  slr^icts}  '  bqt,  on  the 


contrary-,  to  improve  them  by  prcwJcc'rg 
the  effect  of  ramming  the  atones  03 
which  they  pass,  by  the  dead  pressure 
produced  from  the  uniform  velocity  of 
all  the  parts ; 

"11.  And  thev  advance  in  a  straight  coctx 
with  the  least  possible  resistance,  scd 
with  advaniagcs  sui>erior  to  any  other 
possible  shape ; 

*•  12.  Tliev  serve  equally  to  impro\-e   the 
roads,  to  relieve  the  cattle,  and  to  pie- 
serve  the  tires  of  the  whecU. 
*'  And  all  these  properties  are  as  pccui-jr 

to,  and  inseparable  from  the  cylindrical  shape 

as  they  arc  favourable  to  the  roads  and  to  uSe 

cattle. 

*'  Conical  Riois. 

•*  1.  They  naturally  roll  in  a  circular  direc- 
tion, round  their  conical  centre; 
**^.  A  constant  force  is  required  to  confiiK 

them  to  a  straight  course ; 
*'  3.  VVhen  constrained  to  move  in  a  straight 
direction^  a  rubbing  and  friction  take 
place  at  the  rim ; 
"4,  They  increase  friction  on  the  axis  ; 
'^  5.  They  occasion  a  rubbing  against  tbe 

sides  of  deep  ruts ; 
"  6.  And  a  throwing  up  of  dirt  from  the  hiod 

part  of  the  wheel ; 
"7.  In  dry  weather  they  palrcrise  the  best 

materials ; 
"8.  Which  occasions  much  slud^  in  vet 

seasons,  and  much  dust  in  dry  ; 

*'  9.  In  a  compressible  state  of  the  roads  tber 

derange  and  break  the  texture  of  the 

])arts,  and  leave  them  in  a  brokezi  state 

reatly  to  imbibe  water,  which  introduces 

all  the  ruinous  effects  of  wet  seasons  and 

severe  frosts  ; 

'*  10.  They  promote  the  destruction  of  piv- 

ed  streets  and  causew^ays,   by   foiablf 

opening  the  joinu  and  iidinittin^  wat^ 

under    the    stones»    which   ultimately 

floats  and  dischai^es  the  gravel*   loosois 

the  stones,  and  smks  the  pavcmeot  ioio 

holes  ; 

"II.  Thev  increase  the  labour  of  the  cacUe ; 

"  12.  And  promote  the  wearing  of  thetirrs 

of  the  wheels  by  their  consunt  drag^o? 

und   grinding  on   the    roads.   Done  ^ 

which  take  place  with  the  cylindrical 

wheels. 

"  Such  arc  the  effects  that   nnavoidably 

arise  from  the  conical  shape,  and  they  sern 

as  much  calculated  for  the  destruction  of  tke 

roads,  as  those  of  the  cylindrical  wheels  <ie 

for  their  presen'ation  and  improvement. 

"Sd. — And,  seeing  that  the  cylindrical 
rim  is  the  most  favourable  that  can  possibiv 
be  adopted  for  tlie  preservation  and  ioipfoir- 
ment  of  the  ro^s,  and  that  the  cooksl 
is  the  most  destructive,  a  certain  advjc* 
tage  must  be  gained  by  using  the  former  in- 
stead of  the  latter ;  and  as  this  advaLtsfc 
must  be  in  proportion  to  the  space  or  »ijfyet 
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h^t  is  rolled  ;  it  cannot  be  thought  cxces-    improving  roller,    instead  of  an  impaiting 
[ire  to  rate  that  difference   at  one  shilling    one." 
Of  every  acre  of  road  that  is  rolled  with  an 

\rt.  V.     Elements  of  MechankaJ  Philosophy  :  being  the  Substance  of  a  Course  of  heduru 
on  thai  Science,     By  John  Robisom,  LL.  D.  bfc.     8vo.  pp,  696. 


-  PROFESSOR  Robisonis  well  known 

0  the  scientific  world.  This  work  is  in- 
ended  to  give  the  substance  of  his  lec- 
ures  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  for 
he  space  o^  thirty  years.  The  first 
'^olume  only  is  published,  and  whilst  we 
ire  writing  we  have  to  lament  that  death 
las  cut  off  its  author.  In  what  state  he 
las  left  his  papers  we  do  not  know,  but 
rom  what  we  have  seen  we  feel  a  great 
nterest  in  the  completion  of  this  work, 
>£  which  the  present  volume  contains 
lynamics  and  astronomy.  By  the  ad- 
vertisement of  the  author  it  should  seem 
hat  in  the  short  space  of  a  six  months 
ession  it  was  expected  that  a  course  of 
Bc tares  in  natural  philosophy  should  be 
fiven,  and  on  such  a  plan  it  is  evident 
hat  **  justice  could  not  be  done  to 
he  various  branches  of  this  extensive 
cience.**  Of  bourse  the  professor  had 
he  choice  of  one  of  two  things :  either  to 
liter  very  superficially  into  every  sub- 
set,  or  to  omit  some  particular  branch. 
Vith  great  judgment  he  selected  the 
itter,  and  thus  in  one  session  he  omitted 
lagnetism  and  electricity,  which  were 
iiscussed  in  the  next  session,  optics  be- 
ag  then  omitted. 

I^his  very  rational  plan  was  not  how- 
ver  approved,  and  this  work  was  to 
nable  him  to  shorten  the  lecture,  and  to 
iclude  "  all  the  articles  in  one  course." 
n  what  mould  the  students  of  Edin- 
UTgh  are  formed,  we  do  not  know,  but 
heir  powers  must  be  far  beyond  those  of 
heir  colleagues  in  the  south,  if  they  can 

1  so  short  a  time  digest  to  any  good 
iirpose  so  grcfat  a  quantity  of  matter, 
['he  volume  before  us  contains  six  hun- 
[red  and  ninety-six  pages,  and  in  it  we 
I  iid  the  most  difficult  things  in  the  New- 
onian  philosophy.  'Iliere  cannot  be  less 
[uiii  anothei^  volume  of  the  same  size, 
nd  to  read  either,  the  previous  study  of 
•luclid,  algebra,  and  fluxions,  is  absolute- 
y  necessary.  Several  pages  require 
nany  hours'  close  application,  and  there 
5.  a  danger  that  in  such  a  course  of  lec- 
nring.  the  hearers  will  retire  with  a  very 
iiperficial  knowledge  of  the  articles  dis- 
usscd,  and,  what  is  worse,  they  will 
latter  themselves  that  they  do  understand 
bt;  discoveries  of  our  great  philosopher, 


which  are  meditated  upon  with  such  pro- 
found attention,  and  so  much  longer 
application,  by  the  students  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  the 
lectures  at  Edinburgh,  this  book  will  be 
found  very  useful  to  every  teacher  of 
natural  philosophy  where  our  language 
is  known,  and  to  the  teachers  particu- 
larly ;  to  the  tutors  of  Cambridge  it  may 
be  recommended,  as  more  beneficial  to 
them  than  to  the  student.  It  opens  with 
an  explanation  of  the  symbols ;  and  in 
noticing  the  term  ultimate  ratio,  the  au- 
thor justly  observes  that  there  is  an  im- 
propriety in  the  term  ultimate,  because 
the  ratio  under  that  term  is  never  attain- 
ed. Hence  he  conceives  that  the  term 
limiting  ratio  is  more  proper,  and  desires 
to  be  understood  only  in  this  sense  when 
he  speaks  of  prime  and  ultimate  ratios. 
We  can  have  no  hesitation  in  acceding 
to  this  just  distinction,  and  particularly 
so,  because  when  Newton  talks  of  two 
quantities  being  ultimately  equal,  he 
both  unnecessarily  and  improperly  gives 
a  modification  to  the  idea  of  equality  of 
which  it  is  not  susceptible. 

Having  explained  the  symbols,  the 
professor  begins  his  subject  with  the  na- 
ture of  motion,  under  the  two  heads  of 
uniform  and  variable  motions,  and  the 
latter  is  subdivided  into  accelerated  and 
retarded  motions.  From  these  we  ate 
led  to  compound  motions  and  curvili- 
near motions,  the  latter  being  explained 
agreeably  to  the  first  proposition  of  the 
second  section  of  Newton.  Matter  is 
now  defined,  and  we  enter  upon  dyna- 
mics. The  three  laws  of  motion  are 
explained,  and  we  rush  into  all  the  per- 
plexities of  forces,  accelerating  motions, 
and  central.  From  tjiem  we  are  led  to 
astronomy,  the  author  giving  a  just  rea- 
son why  this  l>ran£b  of  philosophy  should 
take  the  precedency  of  the  others,  since 
'*  the  knowledge  which  we  can  acquire  ' 
in  astronomy  approaches  near  to  the 
certainty  of  first  principles,  whilst  in 
those  other  departments  it  is  only  a  su- 
perficial knowledge  of  some  very  general 
property  that  we  are  able  to  acquire.'* 

The  phsenomena  in  the  heavens  are 
first  describedi  and  in  nouciog  the  P^^ 
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'  cesblon  of  the  equinoxes  a  just  observa- 
tion  is  made,  of  the  litle  dependence  to 
be  placed  on  the  use  ascribed  to  it  bj 
sir  L  Newton  in  chronology.  For  we 
cannot,  from  the  description  by  Aratus, 
be  certain  of  the  position  of  the  vernal 
equinox  within  five  or  six  degrees,  and 
consequently  the  date  of  any  event  de- 
pending upon  ic  will  not  be  ascertained 
within  four  hundred  years.  On  the  as- 
tronomical phaenomena  we  do  not  per- 
ceive much  of  novelty;  the  usual  sub- 
jects are  discussed  and  arranged  in  the 
Usual  order  ;  but  in  the  next  part,  phy- 
sical astronomy,  we  were  highly  grati- 
fied with  the  developements  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  Kepler,  the  theory  of  New- 
ton, and  the  improvements  that  have  been 
made  within  the  last  century  on  the  New- 
tonian system.  The  intention  of  the 
author  was,  as  he  informsms,  "  to  assist 
the  ignorant  in  the  elements  of  physical 
astronomy,  and  to  insert  nothing  but 
what  seemed  to  be  elementary  in  the 
Newtonian  philosophy  ;**  but  we  cannot  • 
flatter  the  ignorant  that,  they  will  be 
competent  to  understand  these  pages 
without  deep  thought  and  reflection,  nor 
the  idle,  however  endued  with  talents, 
that  they  can  derive  much  satisfaction 
from  a  cursory  perusal.  The  theory  of 
gravitation,  the  irregularities  occasioned 
by  the  disturbing  forces  ofthreeormore 
bodies,  the  figures  of  the  earth  and  pla- 
nets, the  nature  of-  the  tides,  the  inves- 
tigation of  complicated  expressions,  and 
iwnute  errors,  are  subjects  which  cannot 
be  Tuade  easily  familiar  to  ignorance, 
and  never  to  idleness.  The  professor 
has,  however,  done  in  this  part  as  much 
as  could  be  expected  from  him,  and  the 
diligent  student  will,'  after  a  few  peru- 
sals, ackliowledge  his  obligations. 

Our  Ijmits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter 
into  the  detail  of  particulars,  for  what 
would  this  be  but  to  conduct  our  readers 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  Princi- 
pia  ?  We  cannot,  however,  deny  our- 
selves the  pleasure  of  observing  with 
what  care  every  thing  is  introduced/that 
has  been  used,  or  might  be  suggested 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Newtonian 
system.  -Thus,  on  the  attraction  of  mat- 
ter, the  celebrated  experiments  of  Dr. 
Maskelyne  on  Mount  Shihallten,  and 
Mr.  Cavendish  on  balls  of  lead,  are  ac- 
companied with  a  suggestion  that  we 
hope  may  not  be  lost.  The  professor 
conceives  that  the  rising  of  the  tide  at 
Annapolis- royal,  in  Nova  Scotia,  might 
aEord  a  very  ^seful  experiment.     Ihe 


water  rises  there  above  a  hundrtd  ksi 
every  spring-tidct  consequently  a  \tizc 
pipe,  a  few  hundred  feet  long,  biuit 
right  angles  to  the  coast,  and  filled  viti: 
Water,  so  that  it  should  rise  toaccruia 
height  in  glass  tubes,  set  upright  at e^ci 
end,  would  indicate  by  the  water sick^ 
at  one  end,  as  the  tide  rose,  that  the  2: 
cumulation  of  water  on  the  strand  hd 
ati  effect  on  the  water  in  thetobe.  The 
same  might  perhaps  be  shewn  by  akc^' 
plummet  or  a  spirit  level. 

On  the  subject  of  the  inequaL'tiw  0: 
the  satellites,  to  the  remark  nude  by  b 
Grange,  on  the  perturbations  of  Jupiter'j 
satellites,  one  from  the  author  is  si:b- 
joined,  which  proves  him  to  haw  sts. 
died  nature  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  ^ 
English  school,  and,  like  our  g!t£ 
teacher  Newton,  not  to  forget  in  a- 
plaining  the  properties  of -created  manct 
the  glory  of  the  creator. 

'*  In  the  course  of  this  inve«tig;riion.^i 
de  la  Grange  has  made  an  importani  o"t;>:''.' 
tion,  whicK  he  has  demonstrated  in  thfr?r 
incontrovertible  manner,  nanielvf  that  ii :<• 
ccisarily  results  from  ihe  smaif  eccscci- t 
of  the  planetary  orbits — their  smallinc^^i- 
tion  lo  each  otlier — the  immense  bi»lk(^''^ 
sun — ^and  from  the  planets  all  nBoiiniii  ^'^ 
direction — ^that  all  the  perturbation* invaf? 
observed,  nay  all  that  can  exist  in  thii  '- 
tem,  are  periodical,  and  are  compensu-  - 
opposite  points  of  e%ery  period.  He  ?*:  •"» 
also,  that  tlie  greatest' penurbaiioos  unr' 
moderate,  that  none  but  an  asironomfT « 
observe  any  difference  between  this  |«nu-  : 
state  and  the  mean  state  of  the  systrin.  T. 
mean  distances  and  the  mean  penoda  nr.  ' 
for  ever  the  same.  lo  short,  ibewh.H'  i- 
semblage  will  continue  almost  to  citr'  . 
in  a  state  fit  for  its  present  purposes,  av 
distinguishable  from  its  present  state,  eic^ 
by  the  prying  eye  of  an  astronomer. 

•*  Cold,  we  think,  must  tie  ihchejn  ' 
is  not  aflected  by  this  mark  of  bene6ccU 
wisdom  in  the  Contriver  of  ibe  nii^it:*"^-* 
fabric,  so  manifest  in  selecting  for  m  c  - 
necting  principle  a  power  so  admirab!) :  '•  "i 
for  continuing  to  answer  the  puTp«cs»>i  » 
first  formation.  And  he  must  be  litu  '^ 
ceptible  of  moral  impression  who  doe> 
feel  himself  highly  obliged  lo  the  Bcioi* 
has  made  him  capable  of  perceiving  thi*  ^'' 
play  of  wisdom*  and  has  attached  to  f]*' 
perception  sentiments  so  pleasing  a&J  -  * 
li^htful.  The  extreme  sampucity  of  iber> 
stiiutioD  of  the  solar  sy»iem  isperfatp^ 
most  remarkable  feature  of  its  beauty.  1" 
this  circumstance  are  we  indebted  t«;' 
pleasure  afforded  by  the  coatempUtics.  ^ 
It  is  this  alone  that  has  allow^  otir  i  c  • 
understanding  to  acquire  such  a  coror»^*" 
sive  body  oi  well-founded  kno\*lei5_f.  •' 
ixcceding,  both  iK» /^teat  amdin  ^tccK^'i 
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nv  thing  attained  in  other  paths  of  philoso- 
l.ital  lesean^h.  Hut  we  have  not  vet  spcn 
il  the  cr.})ahiliiica  of  this  wonderful  powtr 
f  luimre.  I^t  us  therefore  still  follow  our  ex- 
ellcnt  leader  in  a  new  path  of  investigation.*' 

In  this  spirit  our  author  pursues  his 
esearches  into  the  figure  of  the  earth, 
md  changes  io'tlie  heavens,  which  af- 
ord  him  frequent  opportunities  of  dis- 
)Liying  those  pious  and  relieious  senti- 
nents  which  are  the  true  p;lory  of  the 
;^hilosopher  ;  and,  after  a  very  elegant 
nquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  tides  and 
he  causes  of  their  apparent  irregulari- 
Ics,  he  breaks  out  into  the  following 
immated  reflections : 

**  7?6.  Wiih  this  we  conclude  our  ac- 
{Ount  of  physical  astronomy,  a  department 
)f  natural  philosophy  whirh  should  ever  he 
."herished  with  peculiar  affection  by  all  who 
hink  well  of  human  nature.  There  is  none 
n  which  the  access  to  well-founded  know- 
ed^e  seems  so  effectually  barred  against  us, 
ind  yet  there  is  none  in  which  we  have  made 
inch  unquestionable  progress  ;  none  in  which 
Kc  have  acquired  knowledge  so  uncontrover- 
:ibly  supported,  or  so  complete.  How  much, 
ihcrcforc,  are  we  indebted  to  the  man  who 
aid  the  magnificent  scene  open  to  our  viow, 
ind  who  gave  us  the  optics  by  which  we  can 
examine  its  most  extensive,  atid  its  most  mi- 
lute  parts  !  For  Newton  not  only  taught 
IS  all  that  we  know  of  the  cclesliaf  mccha- 
ii*;m,  but  also  gave  us  the  mathematics, 
iviihout  which  it  would  have  remained  un- 
iccn. 
'  Tu   Pater  et  rerum  Inventor.     Tu  patYia 

nobi< 
'  Suppediias   prxcepta,   tuisque   ex   inclyte 

chartis 
'  Floriferis  ut  apes  in  sal ti bus  omnia  libant, 
'  Omnia  nos  itidem  depascimur  aurea  dicta 
'  Aurea^  perpetua  semper  dignissima  vita.' 

LUCRBTIOS. 

Tor  surely,  the  lessons  are  precious  by  which 
we  are  taught  a  system  of  doctrine  which 
:aunot  be  shaken,  or  share  that  fluctuation 
A'Inchhas  attached  to  all  other  speculations  of 
:uriouS  man.  Bat  this  cannot  fail  ns,  because 
I  is  nothing  but  a  well-ordered  narration  of 
facts,  presenting  the  events  of  nature  to  us 
n  a  way  that  at  once  points  out  their,  suhor- 
lination,  and  mtfst  of  their  relations.  While 
he  magnificence  of  the  objects  commands 
espect,  and  perhaps  raises  our  opinion  of 
lie  excellepce  of  human  reason  as  nigh  as  is 
ui-^ifiable,  we  should  ever  keep  in  mind  that 
Newton's  success  was  owing  to  tlie  modesty 
>f  his  procedure.  He  peremptorily  resisted 
ill  disposittt>n  to  speculate  beyona  the  pro> 
nnce  of  human  intellect>  consaious  that  all 
ituinahlc  science  consisted  in  carefully  as^ 
jcnaining  nature's  own  laws,  and  that  every 
utcmpt  to  explain  "^n  ultimate  law  of  nature 
t)y  assigning  its  cause  is  absurd  in  itself,  and 
i^jiinst  titc  acknowledged  laws  of  judgtnent 


will  most  certainly  lead  to  error.  It  is  only 
by  foUowint^  his  example  that  we  can  hope 
for  his  eucce<>s. 

<*  It  is  surely  another  ^reat  recommenda- 
tion of  this  branch  of  natural  philosophy, 
that  il  is  so  simple.  One  single  ai^ont,  a  force 
decreasing  as  tne  square  of  thu  distance  in- 
creases, is,  of  itself,  adequate  to  the  pro- 
duction of  all  the  movements  of  the  >nlar 
system.  If  the  din-ction  of  the  projection 
do  not  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity, 
the  body  will  not  only  describe  an  ellip'^c 
round  the  central  body,  but  will  also  luni 
round  its  axis.  B>  this  rotation,  the  body 
will  alter  its  form.  '  But  the  same  povvtr  en- 
ables it  to  assume  a  new  form,  which  is  per- 
fectly svmmclriral,  and  is  permanent.  This 
new' form,  however,  in  consequence  of  the 
universality  of  gravitation,  iiuluces  a  pew 
motion  in  the  body,  by  v.-hifh  the  position 
of  the  axis  is  slowly  changed,  and  the  whole 
host  of  heaven  appears  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  earth  to  change  its  motions.  I^^tly, 
if  the  revolving  planet  have  a  covering  of 
fluid  matter,  this  fluid  is  thrown  into  certain 
rcirular  undulations,  which  arc  produced  and 
modified  by  the  same  power. 

*«  Thus'  wc  see  that,  by  following  this 
simple  fact  of  gravitation  of  every  particle  of 
matter  to  every  other  particle,  throuj^h  all 
its  complications,  we  find  an  explanation  of 
almost  cveiv  phenomenon  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem that  has  em^.ged  the  attention  of  the 
philosopher,  and  that  nothing  more  is  need- 
ed for  the  explanation.  Till  we  were  put  on 
this  track  of  investigation,  these  different 
movements  were  solitary  farts;  and,  beine 
so  extremely  unlike,  the  wit  of  man  would 
certainly  ha've  attempted  to  c:q)lain  them  by 
caubes  equally  dissimilar.  Tliii  happy  detec- 
tion of  this  simple  and  caf-^ilv  observed  priti- 
cip'.e,  by  a  genius  qualified  Tor  following  it 
into  its  ^-nrious  cony^iucnces,  has  freed  ut 
from  nnmberl'?ss  errors,  into  which  we  must 
have  continually  run  while  pertinaciously 
proceeding  in  an  improper  path.  But  this 
detection  has  not  merely  saved  us  from  er- 
rors, but,  which  is  most  remarkable,  it  has 
brought  into  view  many  circumstances ^in  the 
phenomena  themselves,  many  peculiarities 
of  motion,  which  would  nevcf  have  been 
observed  by  us,  had  we  not  gotten  this  mo- 
nitor, pointing  out  to  us  where  to  look  fot 
peculiarities.  We  should  never  hare  been 
able  to  predict,  with  such  wonderful  preci- 
sion, the  complicated  motions  of  some  of  i)\e 
planets,  had  we  not  had  this  key  to  all  the 
equations  by  which  every  deviation  from  re- 
gular elliptical  motion  is  expressed. 

*'  On  all  these  accounts,  physical  astrono- 
my, or  the  mechanism  of  the  celestial  mo-» 
tions,  is  a  beautiful  department  of  science. 
I  do  not  know  any  body  of  doctrine  so  com- 
prehensive, and  yet  so  exceedingly  simple  $ 
and  this  consideration  made  me  the  more 
readily  accede  to  those  reasons  of  scicuilfic 
propriety  which  point  it  out  as  the  fiist  article 
of  a  course  of  toechanjcal  phi?o«;o{Vny.  Its 
s  roplicity  makes  it  easy,  and  ;hu  ex  {uisitie 
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agreement  with  observation,  makes  it  a  fine 
example  of  the  truth  and  competency  of  our 
dynamical  doctrines.'* 

We  could  with  great  pleasure  tran- 
scribe more  from  this  valuable"  autiior, 
whose  manner  of -treating  his  subject, 
whether  as  a  mathematician  or  a  man 
of  piety,  does  equal  honour  to  his 
head  and  his  heart.  From  the  au- 
thors referred  to  in  this  work,  which  are 


very  numerous,  the  student  will  fcuoir 
to  whom  to  refer  for  the  best  and  men 
copious  explanation  of  every  sub>ci, 
and  in  every  research  he  will  be  gieAilT 
assisted  by  the  previous  information  he 
has  derived  from  this  work  ;  which  wiJ 
be,  we  doubt  not,  las  we  s^id  before,  2 
standard  book  for  the  teachers  of  the 
Newtonian  philosophy. 


Art.  VI.  The  experienced  Millwright^  or  a  Treatise  on  the  Construction  of  some  c/  th 
most  Useful  Machines f  tuith  the  latent  Improvements^  to  which  is  prtjixetl  a  short  jIcccs^ 
of  the  General  Principles  ^  the  Mechanical  Powers ,  illustrated  vi  h  Forty  fowr  la- 
gravings.     By  Andrew  Gray,  Millwright^  Edinburgh. 


THE  theory  of  the  mechanical  pow- 
ers, well  drawn  up,  with  some  remarks 
on  motion,  practical  directions  for  the 
construction  of  machinery,  the  velocity 
of  machines,  and  the  powers  of  various 
water-wheels,  precede  the  description  of 
various  machines,  chiefly  for  grinding. 
In  the  construction  of  which  the  author 
has  been  concerned,  and  in  giving  their 
plans  he  has  taken  uncommon  pains. 
it  is  justly  observed  by  him,  that  "  ma- 
chines or  engines  seldom  owe  their  origin 
or  improvement  to  considerations  dedu- 
ced from  the  laws  of  motion.  They  are 
derived  from  other  sources.  It  is  from 
long  experience  and  repeated  trials,errors, 
deliberations  corrections,  &c.  continued 
throughout  the  lives  of  individuals,  and 
by  successive  generations  of  them,  that 
the  practical  sciences  derive  their  gra- 
dual advancement  from  awkward  be- 
ginnings to  their  most  perfect  state  of 
excellence.  To  be  a  good  mechanic  re- 
quires the  labour  of  a  whole  life.  It  is 
an  art  rather  perfected  by  practice  than 
theory.  The  principles  of  mechanism 
may  be  learned  by  books,  but  the  art 
must  be  acquired  by  experience."  It  is 
true  indeed  that  a  mere  knowledge  from 
books  would  seldom  enable  a  man  to 
construct  a  complicated  machine ;  but  it 
is  equally  true  that  the  practical  mecha- 
Bic,  who,  from  the  knowledge  he  has  de- 

Art.  VIL  a  Dissertation  on  the  Influence  of  Gravitationy  considered  as  a  Mechanic  Povxr^ 
explaining  the  Reason  why  the  Effective  Power  of  thr  satne  Quantity  tf  Matter  in  ^ 
uending  the  same  Height^  is  twice  as  great  in  its  wtform  Drfcent  at  in  iti  acttkr^ 
Fally  and  why  twice  the  Quantify  ofRvsistance  is  required  to  bring  a  Pend^um  to  Ri^'t 
when  gradually  applied  to  f/,  as  when  applied  at  once  in  its  lowest  Poiut*  By  A.  Cut- 
MiNO,  F.  R,  S.  ^c. 


rived  in  one  branch  of  the  art*  attempts 
to  make  a  complicated  machine  in  wh^ch 
other  branches  are  concerned,  is  equiilf 
liable  to  expose  himself  to  ridicule. 
Just  theory  and  long  experience  f^na 
the  true  mechanic.  Alterius  sic  altera 
poscit  opem  res  et  conjunt  amtce. 
It  is  evident  that  the  writer  must  be  « 
the  same  opinion,  or  he  would  not  hate 
taken  so  much  pains  to  communicate  in- 
formation to  his  colleagues ;  and  ve 
should  have  been  more  pleased  if,  to  tbe 
description  of  each  machine,  he  had  sub- 
joined the  best  estimate  he  could  of  iu 
powers.  Millwrights  are  seldom  coe- 
versant  with  this  branch  of  their  busi- 
ness. They  are  content  to  form  a  nsa- 
chine  upon  tlie  model  given  to  them, 
and  theii*  powers  are  chiefly  emplorcd 
in  constructing  and  adjusting  the  parts 
one  to  another,  rather  than  ascertainiog 
the  precise  effects  of  the  airangeiiKar. 
It  is  with  mills  as  with  ship-building* 
the  artists  can  seldom  tell  what  is  to 
be  the  effect  of  their  work.  We  recoB- 
mend,  however,  to  every  miUwri^b: 
who  is  desirous  of  improving  himselt  in 
his  business,  to  read  attentively  what  is 
said  on  the  mechanical  powers  intJiis 
work,  and  to  studj  the  plans,  by  which 
he  cannot  fail  of'^  enlarging  his  knov- 
ledge. 


THIS  dissertation  appeared  at  first 
to  us  rather  too  prolix ;  but  when  we 
considered  the  case  of  many  ingenious 
persons  with  which  the  author  must 
nave  had  frequent  opportunities  of  being 


acquainted,  we  could  not  blame  tbe 
pains  taken  to  place  the  subject  in  the 
clearest  light  possible.  The  delusion  of 
a  perpetual  motion  seizes  the  isaagisa- 
tion  of  the  mechamci  and  be  ivast€sbi» 
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time  in  a  pursuit  which  ends  in  the  ruin 
of  liimseu  and  family.  To  show  him 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  his  object 
is  a  great  benefit  conferred  upon  him* 
and  in  this  work  the  idea  by  which  many 
have  been  deluded  is  developed,  and  the 
nalture  of  the  eflfective  power  of  gravity 
is  examined. 

The  more  experienced  mathematician 
will  comprehend  the   whole  in  a  very 
short  time.      Falling  bodies,  actuated 
rr.erely    by  the    force    of   gravity,   go 
through  about  sixteen  feet  in  the  first 
second,  and  sixty-four  feet  in  the  two 
first  seconds.     The  force  of  gravity  is 
the  same  in  each  second,  and  therefore 
the  eflPect  of  that  force  in  the  second 
second   is,    that  the  body    should  fall 
through  sixteen  feet  as  in  the  first  second. 
Hence,  by  the  force  of  gravity  acting 
constantly  on  the  body  during  the  two 
first  seconds,  it  is  made  to  fail  through 
thirty- two  feet.     But  experience  shews 
us  that,  in  the  two  first  seconds,  the  body 
falls  through  sixty-four  feet,  therefore  a 
space  of  thirty-two  feet  is  described  for 
which  we  are  to  account.    This  we  do 
by  considering  the  velocity  acquired  at 
the  end  of  the  fall  through  sixteen  feet, 
and  with  which,  if    the    operation   of 
gravity  had  been  suspended,  the  body 
would  have  moved  uniformly  forward 
for    ever    in  a  right    line  ;    and    the 
space  described  iA  the  second  second  by 
this  velocity  being  thirty- two  feet,  the 
velocity  acquired  at  the  end  of  the  fall 
down  sixteen  feet,  is  such  as  will  carry 
a  body  uniformly  through    twice  the 
space  in  the  same  time.     Hence,  at  the 
end  of  the  second  second,  if  the  force 
of  gravity   were  suspended,    the  body 
would   move  uniformly  forward   with 
twice  the  velocity  acquired  at  the  end  of 
the  first  second ;  for  the  force  of  gravity 
communicates  an  additional  velocity  at 
the  end  of  the  second  second,  equal  to 
that  at  the  end  of  the  first  second.     In 
the  third    second  therefore,    the  body 
moves  by  the  communicated  velocity 
through  four  times  the  space  it  fell  in 
the  first  second,  and  by  the  force  of  gra- 
vity, tlirough  a  space  equal  to  that  it 
fell  through  in  the  first  second  ;  that  is, 
through   Bve  times    the   space   it  fell 
through  in  the  first  second.      In  the 
fourth  second,  by  parity  of  reasoning, 
it  must  go  through  seven  times  the  space 
fallen  through  in  the  first  second  ;  and 
therefore  the  spaces  fallen  through  from 
a  state  of  rest,  in  any  number  of  seconds, 
must  be  as  the  squares  of  the  times.  The 
last  itcquired  velocity  will  alsg  be  a$  the 


times,  or  as  the    square-root    of  the 
heights. 

Let  a  body  fall  through  a  given  space» 
which  we  will  divide  into  four  equal 
parts.  The  momentum  of  tl)is  body  at 
the  end  of  the  fall,  is  as  the  quantity  of 
matter  multiplied  into  the  last  acquired 
velocity,  that  is,  as  the  quantity  of  mat- 
ter multiplied  into  the  root  of  its  height. 
The  same  body  being  checked  at  its  fall 
through  each  of  the  four  divisions,  so  as 
to  lose  its  whole  velocity  by  the  cheeky 
would  have  a  momentum  at  each  check} 
varying  as  the  quantity  of  matter  mul- 
tijplied  into  the  root  of  the  fourth  part 
of  the  height  down  which  the  body  fell 
without  any  check., That  is,  the  momen« 
turn  of  the  unchecked  body  will  be 
double  of  tlie  monientum  of  the  checked 
body  at  each  check,  but  only  one  half  of 
the  sum  of  the  moment  at  the  four 
checks..  Hence,  a  body  falling  freely 
by  the  force  of  gravity,  will  communi- 
cate only  one  half  of  the  motion  that 
the  same  body  would  do  by  falling 
through  the  same  space  divided  into  four 
equal  parts,  and  communicating  the 
whole  of  its  motion  at  the  end  ot  each 
check. 

This  being  the  case,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that,  by  increasing  the  number  of 
checks,   a  greater  quantity  of  motion 
might  be  produced,  and,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  this  motion,  a  body  that  had 
fallen  through  a  number  of  spaces  might 
be  raised  again  to  the  same  height,  and 
thus  a  perpetual  motion  be   produced. 
But  however  the  space  down  which  a 
body  falls  from  rest  is  divided,  the  quan- 
tity of  motion,  says  our  author,  commu- 
nicated by  all  the   checks,  cannot  be 
greater  than  twice  the  momentum  of  the 
body  at  the  end  of  the  fall  freely  through 
the  whole  height.     At  this  position  we 
feel  staggered,  for  upon  the  same  princi- 
ple that  the  autlior  proves  the  sum  of 
the  moments  of  a  body  receiving  the 
four  checks  in  its  fall,  to  be  double  the 
momentum  of  a    body    falling   freely 
through  that  space,  by  dividing  each  of 
the  spaces  the  checked  body  fell  through, 
into  four  equal  parts,  and  letting  the 
body  receive  a  check  at  each  new  divi- 
sion, the  momentum  of  the  body  at 
the    end    of     each    division     is    one 
half  of   the    momentum  of  the  body 
falling    through    one    quarter    of   the 
whole    space.      And    the  sum  of  the 
momentums  of  the  body  checked  in  its 
fall  through  the  sixteen  divisions,  will 
be  double  the  sum  of  the  moments  in 
the  body  checked  by  four  divisionsy  that 
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is,  fcHir  times  the  moment  of  the  body 
falling  freely  through  the  first  given 
space.  And  if  we  divide  the  given 
space  into  n  eqnal  parts,  at  each  of 
which  a  body  falling  receives  a  check, 
the  velocity  at  each  check  being  to  the 
velocity  of  a  body  falling  freely  through 
the  whole  space,  as  unity  to  the  root  of 
My  the  moment  of  the  body  at  each  check 
will  equal  the  moment  of  the  body  fall- 
ing freely,  divided  by  the  root  of  «. 
As  there  are  n  checks,  n  times  the  mo- 
ment at  each  check  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
^ihe  moments  of  the  checked  body,  dur- 
ing its  fall,  that  is,  n  times  the  moment 
of  the  body  falling  freely  divided  by 
the  root  of  «,  or  to  the  moment  of  the 
body  falling  freely  multiplied  by  the 
root  of  n.  Hence,  if  a  body  received 
one  hundred  checks,  the  sum  of  its  mo- 
ments lost  would  be  ten  times  the  mo- 
ment of  a  body  falling  freely,  at  the  end 
of  its  fall,  through  the  same  space,  and 
'  by  increasing  the  number  of  checks  die 
^proportion  between  the  sum  of  the  mo- 
ments lost  by  the  checked  body  and  the 
moment  of  the  body  falling  freely  may 
fee  increased  without  end% 

Bur  if  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the 
xhecked  body  is  so  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  body  falling  freely,  the  time  in 
tvhich  these  first  moments  are  produced 
is  to  be  considered,  and  that  in  the  last 
instance  will  be  ten  times  greater  in  the 
checked  body  than  in  the  body  falling 
freely.  To  consider,  therefore,  the  re- 
lation between  the  moments  of  a  checked 
body  and  a  body  falling  freely,  we  should 
suppose  them  to  be  in  action  exactly  the 
same  time  ;  and  now,  if  we  suppose  a 
body  falling  freely  whilst  another  re- 
ceives a  hundred  checks  at  equal  distan- 
ces in  it?  fall,  the  body  falling  freely 
will  move  through  ten  thousand  of  the 
spaces'  between  two  adjoining  checks, 
and  its  lost  velocity  will  be  ten  times  the 
Velocity  acquired  in  falling  freely  through 
the  space  between  two  adjoining  checks. 
Hence  the  quantity  of  motion  communi- 
cated by  two  equal  bodies,  the  one  fall- 
ing  freely,  and  the  other  receiving  any 
number  of  checks  in  its  fall,  is  the 
same,  provided  the  two  bodies  employ 
die  srme  time  in  their  fall. 

We  submit  this  examination  of  the 
<Juestion  to  the  consideration  of  the  au- 
thori  whose  language,  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  part  of  his  subject,  we  do  not 
exactly  comprehend.  "  After  the  time 
of  the  descent  is  prolonged,  he  says,  to 
twice  the  time  in  which  the  body  would 


fall  the  same  height,  no  farther  incrn^ 
of  effective  power  can  be  ga-neJ  bw  - 
minishing  the  velocity  or  prolgni^inj; :.  ' 
time.  The  solicitations  of  grartiy,  i' - 
tbii  become  non-cJectlve»**  This  .b"  ' 
sentence  is  explained  in  a  note,  bv  m;  i*  ' 
that  "  the  impulse  of  gravity  ir.'  -. 
obeyed  with  a  certain  degree  of  alacrrt', 
other^nse  it  becomes  non-effective.''  A 
metaphor  is  a  very  dangerous  ihir^.  L 
a  subject  very  abstmse,  and  leJuctJ  *,» 
the  precision  of  mathematical  re-isor !: : 
The  ingenious  writer  seems  to  ls:> 
have  been  led  into  the  mistake,  by  takl-; 
the  ratio  of  two  to  one*  as  his  limit  trin 
dividing  the  space  fallen  through  ia*) 
four  divisions  only,  when  that  ratio ccr- 
tainly  holds  ;  that  is,  the  momentom  v* 
a  body  falling  freely,  is  to  the  sum  A 
the  moments  of  a  body  checked  (a: 
times,  as  one  is  to  two,  or  as  half  ti» 
height  fallen  through  to  the  whole her^b 
Henqe  he  concludes,  toa  generally,  ^^Jt. 
the  quantity  of  motion  impressed  at  li": 
checks  being  as  the  number  of  checi> 
or  spaces,  it  is  as  the  whole  htl/r; 
whereas  the  latter  motion  is  only  a>  hi 
the  height.  But  the  true  ratio  is  t**  be 
derived  from  the  last  acquired  vtL  v-ry 
of  the  body  falling  freely  through  tt; 
whole  space,  and  the  acquired  velocin 
at  the  end  of  each  check.     The  ratic  c' 

these  velocities  being  one  to  -7-  is  na- 

ther  a  constant  ratio  nor  a  limiteJ  ratA 
According  to  our  position,  therefore,  ib? 
f  atio  of  the  sum  of  the  moments  to  li; 
moment  of  a  body  falling  freely,  rr^' 
be  increased  widiout  end  ;  but  tii^n  i' 
time  must  be  increased,  and  the  m.'-  ' 
at  each  check  is  also  diminished  with-" 
end  ;  and  the  searcher  after  the  porj^- 
tual  motion  derives  no   advantage  b 
his  checks.    To  make  this  clearer,  ]«i 
body  of  one  pound  weight  fall  ire-J' 
down  ten  thousand  feet,  its  last  scqairtu 
velocity  will  be  such  as  to  carry  ::-• 
formly  through  eight  hundred  feet  it  i 
second,  and  die  time  of  fall  is  tve:7- 
•five  seconds.     Let  another  body  (A  ^^ 
pound  fall  down  the  same  space,  bet  re- 
ceive a  hundred  checks  In  its  fall* '^'* 
space  between  each  check    being  -"' 
hundred  feet.    The  velocity,  tlrcr •^ 
acquired  in  the  fall  from  check  to  chi«« 
is  such  as  would  carry  the  bodr::)* 
formly  through  eighty  feet  in  a  s«^  •-*• 
and  the  time  of  fall  from  check  to  ci  -* 
is  two  seconds  and  a  half.    The  ir.tff.:: 
of  the  body  when  it  receives  a  ctfci.  1 
to  the  moment  of  the  body  at  the  esw  w* 
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h  fall  iCi'^ti  ten  thousand  feet,  as  eighty 
to  eight  hundred.  Bat  since  the  checked 
hodj  receives  a  hundred  checks,  the  sum 
of  its  moments  lost  ^ill  be  a  hundred 
times  eighty,  or  eight  thousand.  Con> 
sequently  the  sum  of  the  moments  lost 
by  the  checked  body  is  to  the  moment 
of  the  unchecked  body,  as  eight  thou- 
sand to  eight  hundred,  or  as  ten  to  one. 
The  time  of  fall  of  the  checked  body  is 
a  hundred  times.two  seconds  and  a  half, 
that  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  seconds. 
Consequently  the  time  of  fall  of  the 
checked  body  is  to  the  time  of  fall  of 
the  unchecked  body,  as  two  hundred  and 
fifty  is  to  twenty-five,  or  as  ten  to  one. 
That  is,  the  sum  of  the  moments,  and 
the  time  in  which  they  are  produced, 
are  ten  times  greater  than  the  moment 

Art.  VIII.  Elementt  of  Geometry ;  contcanin^  the  fnt  six  Boots  of  SifcRJf  wikd^S^ 
plement  on  the  Quadrature  of  the  Girrfe^  and  ihi  Geometry  of  Solids :  to  winch  are  adiei^ 
Elementt  of  Plane  and  Spherical  Trhoaometfy.  2d  edit-  en&rged.  By  J.  Playfair» 
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of  a  body  freely  down  the  same  space 
without  checks,  and  the  time  of  this 
fall. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  pur<- 
sue  our  author's  examination  of  the  er* 
periments  made  by  Smeaton,  on  under- 
shot and  oversh(9t  wheels,  resistance  to 
pendulums,  impracticability  of  formine 
a  self-moving  machine  on  mechanics 
principles  by  the  influence  of  gravita- 
tion, and  other  points  which  deserve  the 
consideration  of  the  mechanic :  and  ia 
differing  in  opinion  with  the  author  we 
trust  that  he  will  receive  our  remarks  as 
a  test  of  the  true  respect  which  we  bear 
to  him,  and  which  is  best  manifested  by 
the  evident  degree  of  attention  paid  by 
us  to  his  mode  of  reasoning. 


WHEN  a  rich  repast  is  set  before  us» 
to  contend  on  the  names  of  the  dishes 
instead  of  enjoying  the  liberality  of  our 
host,  might  seem  to  be  an  idle  waste 
of  time;   and  whatever  title  professor 
Playfair    may  choose    to   give    to   his 
work,  we  cannot  doubt  that  his  talents 
will  render  it  worthy  of  a  perusal  by 
every  ma^ematician.     But  there  is  a 
strict  propriety  to  which  all   men  are 
bound  to  submit ;  and  if  men  in  common 
life,  or  those  who  cultivate  works  of  im- 
agination and  most  of  the  sciences  as 
they  are  called,  may  occasionally  depart 
from  it,  the  deviation  is  kss  pardonable 
in  a  mathematician.     This  work  is  said 
to  contain  the  first  six  books  of  Fuclid, 
by  which  the  common  reader  would  na- 
turally conclude  that    he  should  here 
mec-t  with  six  books  translated  from  the 
Oreek  of  Euclid ;  and  if  some  passages 
differed  from    others   in  various    edi- 
tions, he  would  naturally  consider  the 
change  to  be  due  to  the  superiofr  talents 
an4  investigation  of  the  professon    This 
is  by  no  means  the  case  in  the  work  be- 
Fore  us,  which  differs  from  other  editions 
3f  Euclid  not  only  from  a  difference  in 
the  translation  or  emendation  of  certain 
parts,  but  from  an  entire  expunction  of 
:ertain  passages,  and  introducing  in  their. 
itead  what  appeared  to   the  professor 
Yiore  valuable  than  the  words  of  Kuclid. 
Thus,  the  very  'first  line  of  the  book  is 
lot   Euclid's,  but  the  professor's.    ««  A 
>oint  is  that' which  has  position  but  oot 
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magnitude."  The  twelfth  axiom  is  ex- 
changed for  this.  *f  Tw0  straight  line* 
which  intersect  one  another  cannot  be 
both  parallel  to  the  same  straight  line." 

These  are  alterations  which  cannot  be 
allowed  to  an  editor  of  a  work,  and 
much  less  can  it  be  justified  to  change 
the  form  of  demonstration  of  a  whole 
book^  Thus,  in  the  fifth  book,  scarcely 
a  trace  of  Euclid  is  to  be  seen.  Inhere 
are  his  propositions,  but  the  figures  have 
disappeared,  and  an  algebraical  mode  of 
demonstration  is  adopted.  That  theic  is 
a  great  advant^ee  in  using  tlie  ujgebra- 
ical  mode  we  go  not  deny,  but  Uien  it 
should  be  in  union  with  and  not  to  su- 
persede that  adopted  by  Euclid*  which 
possesses  a  particular  degree*  of  ele- 
gance, and  when  well  studied  Jeaves  tlie 
learner  completely  instructed  in  the. doc- 
trine of  proportion,  and  without  that 
study  many,  we  fear,  arrive  at  some  de- 
gree of  eminence  in  the  mathematical 
worlds  without  clear,  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  farther 
deviations  from  Euclid;  W^  have  suf- 
ficiently proved  that  this  work  does  not 
tontsun  the  sir  bboks  of  Euclid  ;  and  it 
should  rather  be  entitled  Playfair's*  Ele- 
ments of  Geometry,  formed  upon  the 
model  of  Euclid,  and  adopting  most  of 
the  propositions,  with  their  demonstra- 
tfons,  of  the  first'  six  books  of  Euclid; 
How  far  the  emendations  are  an  tm- 
proveroenti  may  admit  discussion :  for  t 
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if  the  first  line  of  the  Greek  geometrician 
is  not  very  intelligible,  our  author's  dt»- 
iiuition  vfxW  as  little  assist  a  learner ;  and 
whether  we  say  th^t  a  point  has  neither 
parts  nor  magnitudey  or  that  it  has 
position  but  not  magnitude,  Wa  must 
have  recourse  to  nature  to  shew  what  we 
mean  by  a  point,  before  the  learner  can 
have  an  idea  of  it  by  the  definition.  The 
fact  is,  that  it  is  a  simple  idea,  and  of 
course  cannot  be  defined,  and  the  attempt 
to  do  what  cannot  he  done  has  introduced 
obscurity  into  tlie  clearest  of  sciences. 

The  professor  objects^  and  with  good 
reason,  to  the  twelfth  .axiom  of  Euclid, 
which  he  properly  observes,  though  true, 
is  not  self-evident,  and  of  course  it  ought 
not  to  be  admitt(;d  into  the  number  of 
axioms.  But  then  he  falls  into  a  similar 
error,  and  introduces  a  **  proposition 
tvhich,  though  true,  is  by  no  means  delf- 
evident ;"  and'he  makes  this  Strang  ne- 
mark,  that  the  proppsition  he  has  mtro- 
duced  appears  to  be  **  more  obvious  and 
better  entitled  to  be  accounted  an  ax« 
iom."  The  fact  is,  neither  of  them  have 
any  right  to  be  accounted  axioms,  and  a 
geometrician  is  not  to  deduce  any  con- 
sequenfre  from  them  till  their  truth  has 
been  demonstrated,  which,  in  both  cases, 
may  be  done  with  great  facility.  The 
remarks,  however,  on  parallel  lines,  and 
the  attempts  tQ  reduee  that  difficult;  sub- 
ject to  satisfactory  demonstration^  are 
peculiarly  worthy  of  attention. 

We  agree  entirely  with  the  professor, 
that  Euclid's  is  still  the  best  book  of 
elementary  geometry  that  has  been 
hitherto  published ;  but  we  cannot  as- 
cribe its  excellence  to  an  arrangement 
most  happily  cotitrived  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction.  On  the  contrary,  the 
difficulties  in  tlie  sec^^nd  and  fifth  pro* 
positions  of  the  first  book^  which  are  in* 
surmountable  barriers  to  a  number  of 
students  who  have  the  advantages  of  in- 
structors, prove  that  the  author  had  not 


•o  much  the  purposes  of  easy  instructx^ 
in  view,  as  to  lay  down  the  principles  of 
his  science  in  a  manner  to  be  adopted 
and  embraced  by  the  greatest  geomem- 
cians  of  his  time.  The  professor  ia  bis 
notes  has  very  properly  insetted  an  easy 
demonstration  of  the  fifth  piopoatioi^ 
suited  to  the  capacity  of  a  leainer,  and 
this  we  reconunend  to  all  teachers  ia 
preference  to  £uclid*s,  tHl  the  stiuieta 
by  practice  is  able  to  connect  to|etlxr 
with  case  the  different  parts  of  this  pm- 
jposrtion.  In  fact,  EucUd'^s  work  is  ex* 
cellent  in  its  kind,  and  we  deprecate  anj 
attempt  to  substitute  another  system  ia 
its  room  until  its  superiority  hasrecdred 
the  approbation  of  the  scientific  world; 
but  without  an  instructor,  Eodid  is  tk 
most  difficult  author  that  a  student  cza 
take  into  his  hands,  and  it  would  be  veil 
for  all- if  they  were  in  an  easy  medcd 
introduced  into  a  general  knowledges 
the  properties  of  lines  and  figures,  befcrc 
they  attempted  to  walk  in  &  ptthpre 
scribed  for  them  by  their  Grcciannus- 
ter.' 

The  first  book  of  the  supplement,  coe* 
tainiii^  the  doctrine,  as  it  is  cafied,  of 
equating  the  circle,  or  the  ratio  of  polj* 
gons  inscribed  in,  and  circomsciibed 
about  a  circle,  is  a  valuable  additkv  to 
the  work,  as  is  also  in  the  trigonomem- 
cal  ^rt  the  construction  of  trigaao* 
metrical  tables,  and  in  ^herical  xxig> 
nometry  Napier's  rules  are  expkified 
more  fully  and  better  than  in  the  gco^ 
rality  of  works  upon  the  same  subject. 
As  we  said  at  first  it  could  not  be  odK^ 
Wise  than  that  we  should  x«ap  modi  i^ 
struction  from  every  thifie  that  fell  frca 
the  professor's  pen,  and  uiougfa  we  oc- 
not  recpmmend  this  work  to  be  used  bf 
students  in  pitference  to  Simson's  edi- 
tion, every  initructor  will  be  happy  t9  j 
avail  himself  of  the  very  Talaable  cflB>  i 
ments  with  which  it  abounds. 


ration  of  Sir  Isaac  Nnuton**  Mubod  of  nanmmg  ly  Prime  mi 
Ultimaie  Haiiwf  comfrehending  thefrst  Sation  €f  Mt  Princtfia^  and  as  auth  d  h 
second  and  third  Sections  as  is  necessary  to  explain  the  Motion  ^  the  Htmwsdj  B9^ 
By  the  Rev.  T.  NiwtoH,  A/.  j1.  F.  L.  S.  l^c. 


THE  author  was  a  fi^w  years  a^o 
tutor  at  Jesus  college,  Cambridge,  in 
which  situation  he  had  an  opportunitv 
of  observing  the  perplexity  into  Vrhlcn 
young  minds  are  thrown  by  the  usual 
methods  of  explainiiig  to  them  the  rea- 
soning of  sir  Isaac  ifewton.  The  care 
which  he  took  to  guard  his  reader  iXQVi 


conceiving  qnaatities  to  be  in£niseii 
small,  and,  therefore,  at  tixnes  to  be  dc;;* 
lected,  was  unavailing.  It  has  been  t& 
firactice  to  assert  l^vtt  quantities  are  c^ 
timately  equal  whose  ««  differeace  n- 
nishes  with  respect  to  the  qumantf 
themselves,  which  is  meant  lo  applj  » 
all  soru  of  quantitiesy  to  infinites,  acd 
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SifinitesiiluU;  10  that  if  the  quatKidef ' 
compared  are  infinitey  the  difierence  may 
be  neglected  even  if  it  be  finite  t  if  the 
quanttties  are  finite,  the  difference  to^hm 
neglected  most  be  an  infiniteiimal;  and 
if  the  quantities  be  infinitely  smaU*  then- 
the  difference  must  be  infinitely  smaller, 
or  an  infinitesimal  of  the  secoAd  order, 
and  so  on.  Thus  perplexing  the  minds 
of  youth  with  expressions  of  which 
they  can  form  no  ideasi  and  which  can  be 
of  no  use  except  to  avoid  a  little  cir- 
camlocution/'  In  this  manner  the  pu- 
rity of  the  mathematics  has  been  sullied 
at  Cambridge,  but  they  zrt  beginning  to 
see  their  error ;  and  as  several  of  their 
most  distinguished  mathematicians  have 
protested  against  such  an  abuse  of  the 
rcasoninj^  powers,  we  may  expect  that 
tliey  williii  due  titne  be  improved,  in- 
stead of  being  abased  by  an  application 
to  the  clearest  of  sciences. 

Sir  Isaac  himself  has,  however,  led 
some  astray  by  his  own  improper  use  of 
lanj;iiage.  He  talks  of  quantities  and 
ratios  of  quantities,  as  being  ultimately 
equal,  as  if  equality  could  be  modified, 
and  diings  which  in  their  nature  must 
always  be  unequal,  as  the  chord  and 
tangent  of  an  arc,  could  ever  become  ul- 
timately equal.  He,  indeed,  intends  to 
speak  only  of  the  limiting  ratio,  and  that 
is  undoubtedly^a  ratio  of  equality ;  but 
the  things  instanced  cannot  exist  under 
this  ratio,  and  it  is  therefore  an  improper 
use  of  language  to  say  that  they  are  ul- 
timately equal.  We  aeree  with  this  au- 
thor that  **  the  method  of  ultimate 
ratios  is  extremely  perspicuous,  strictly 
lo^cal,  and  more  concise  than  any  other 
orroodem  invention ;"  for  according  to 
this  method,  **  certain  magnitudes  are 
considered  as  the  limits  of  others  which 
are  perpetually  varying,  and  from  the 
known  relation  of  the  variable  magui- 
tades«  that  of  their  limits  is  discovered.*' 
Here  is  no  difficulty  in  the  conception, 
and  it  is  a  mathematical  problem  to  find 
the  limits  of  variable  quantities ;  and  if 
sir  Isaac  Newton  had  merely  taught  this 
in  his  first  sectLon,  and  not  using  the 
terms  ultimately  equal,  had  shewn  that 
the  limits  of  the  quantities  under  eza- 
mtftation  were  equal,  a  great  deal  of 

Art.  %»    Sar^ret  L'garUhmlci ;  at,  a  Collection  of  teveral  cunom  Traei$  on  the  Nature 
and  Comiruction  of  L^garubnu.  Volume  5.    ito. 


time  and  trouble  would  have  been  la^ed. 
bur  author,  indeed,  excuses  him  by  say* 
mg  that  if  he  chooses  to  make  use  of 
such  terms  (as  ultimately  equal)»  *'  for 
the  sake  of  brevity,  and  explains  the 
meaning  of  them,  we  cannot  object  to 
it.  '*  This,  however,  cannot  be  allowed  ; 
for  upon  the  same  principle  anothin- 
wrtter  might  talk  of  square  circles,  and 
cubical  cylinder^  joining  together  two 
inconsistent  ideaSi  and  no  two  quantities 
can  be  called  ultimately  equal,  unless 
there  is  an  absolute  equality  of  the  va- 
riable terms  in  their  last  state. 

It  is  certain  that  sir  Isaac  Newton's  lan- 
^age  has  been  the  first  cause  of  obscu- 
rity, which  has  been  increased  by  his  fol- 
lowers adhering  more  closely  to  the  lan- 
guage that!  the  sentiments  oi  their  mas- 
Xtt.  His  namesake  is  in  the  woik  before 
us  endeavouring  to  bring  them  back  lo 
the  true  geometrical  reasoning,  -^ud  he 
does  it  in  a  very  clear  manner,  shewing 
in  a  variety  of  instances  whai  are  t;ie 
limits  of  quantities  and  their  ratios,  and 
proving  the  equality  of  those  limits,  i'he 
work  Willi  however,  be  more  useful  at 
first  to  the  teacher  than  the  learner,  and 
in  reading  the  first  section  of  the  Prin- 
cipia,  the  remarks  of  this  author  deserve 
particular  attention.  Half  of  the  volumdiL 
IS  taken  up  with  the  first  section,  the  re-  - 
mainder  with  the  doctrine  of  forces. 
Both  subjects  are  treated  with  great 
judgment,  and  we  with  pleasure  observed 
that  the  writer  had  renewed  his  appH- 
Nation  to  studies  in  which,  from  the 
specimen  given  some  years  before  in  hit 
Conic  Sections,  wcl  could  not  doubt  of 
an  addition  to  our  stock  of  science.  In 
his  Conic  Sections  he  improved  consider^ 
ably  on  the  foundation  laid  by  Boscovich* 
In  this  work  he  has  placed  the  doctrine 
of  his  namesake  in  its  true'  colours,  and 
we  hope  that  he  will  pursue  a  similar 
mode  of  investigation  on  otlier  sections. 
The  last  proposition  olLthe  seventh,  and 
the  whole  of  the  eighth  section  will  afford 
sufficient  matter  for  his  pen,  and  the 
university  press  would,  we  should  ap- 
prehend, be  happy  in  assisting  him  ta 
give  to  the  public,  in  a  better  form,  tlie 
fruit  of  his  labours. 


I 


"TkrS  volume  contains  upwards  of  a 
diousand  pages,  and  is  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  industry  and  energy  of  the 


compiler,  who  has  pursued  his  design 
with  unceasing  activity,  and  has  nearly 
fini^ed  another  volume  of  the^fune  si%B, 
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with  which,  in  the  course  of  next  year, 
he  will  favour  the  public.  This  voluiiie 
contains  fourteen  numbers,  of  which 
Baron  Maseres  gives  an  ample  account 
in  a  preface  of  a  hundred  and  eight 
pages.  The  first  is  an  investigation  of 
sir  Isaac  Newton's  binomial  theorem 
in  the  case  of  the  reciprocals  of  the 
roots  of  a  binomial,  by  the  baron 
himself.    It  is  done  by  making  the  series 


all  equal  to ' 


1  + 


1 

x^ 


and  fin4ing  the 


value  of  the  numeral  coeScieots ;  the 
first  three  or  four  being  found  by  an 
actual  division  of  unity  by  the  expanded 

binomial     -r vT  Every   step,  is 

1  +  *  J* 
marked  down  with  the  author's  usual 
accuracy,  and  it  is  a  good  study  for  the 
algebraist,  who  will  nere  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  his  progress ;  and  by  going 
through  the  same  ope^tions  with  a  pen 
in  his  hand,  will'  acquire  the  art  with 
facility  of  managing  algebraical  terms. 

The  second  is  the  analysis  fluxionum, 
by  Dr.  Hales,  a  strange  compound  of 
English,  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew,  fraught  with  philosophy  and  phi- 
lology, rehgion  and  metaphysics,  whose 
bearing  on  the  general  subject  of  the 
work  is  not  easily  ascertained.  The 
third  is  a  very  curious  demonstration  of 
the  binomial  theorem,  by  Mr.  Glcnie. 
The  remaining  numbers  to  the  fourteenth 
relate  to  questions  on  compound  in- 
terest, in  which  various  high  equations 
art  solved,  and  the  use  of  logarithms  is 
seen  in  their  approximations.  We  have 
here  Halley's  treatise  on  compound  in- 
terest, with   an  appc?ndix  by  the  baron; 


lUtion  is  not  difficult,  if  it  is 
by  the  common  methods  of  apptomoa- 
tion,  with  the  use  of  logarithms-  Thus 
aU  of  this  forml,090909  x  *-*'— •'**=^ 
(X090909 having  evidently  two ««*»« 
which  one  is  unity*  arc  eaaly  solved. 
For  r"  >ri,090«»— r  =  0,090909; 
therefore  r  must  be  less  than  1,09090^ 
and  by  finding  the  maximmn  value  of 
r  in  ^e  expression  1,090909  r  **  — r* 
==0,090909,  the  greater  root  that  we 
are  iii  quest  of  is  confined  witkin  very 
narrow  limits,  as  it  must  be  between 
1,041322  the  maximum  root,  and  1,090 
909  5  and  also,  as  we  know  thaa  the 
greater  root  is  nearer  to  the  maxhnum 
root  than  the  lesser  root,  we  are  certain 
that  the  greater  root  is  less  than 
1, 082644.  Hence,  for  the  first  approii. 
mation  from  the  nature  of  this  equation, 
1,07  ought  to  be  taken,  and  the  root  by 
logariUims  is  easily  discovered. 

A  similar  method  may  be  applied  to 
the  equation  967,  6481367  r  —  r^^^ 
966,6481367,  though  .we  do  XK)t  dis- 
cover easily  a  limit  from  the  term 
967,6481367—  r  ^,  but  as  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  root  must  be  between  one 
and  two,  and  the  maximum  root  being 
easily  found,  the  solution  is  easy.  We 
point  out  this  easy  mode  because  mazy 
persons  are  abrmed  at  the  sight  ot  a 
high  power  in  iin  equation,  whereas  the 
roots    in    all    equations    of    tlie    form 

px  —  X  =^  q  are  found  with  great  facility, 
as  far  as  seven  figures,  by  means  of  tte 
logarithmical  tables.  We  piiiy  obsene 
here  that  most  of  the  equations  being 
deduced  from  a  previously  settled  qces- 
tion  on  the  interest  of  money,  the  tr« 
answer   is  known ;   but  though  this  is 


De  Moivre's  letter  to  Halley  on  one  of    stated  to  be  the  true  value  of  the  root  of 
his  algebraical  expressions ;  Robertson's     the  equation,  this  in  fact  is  not  the  case, 

.^    s.'_     ^r c  -^«r,^    as  may  be  seen  in  the  equation  967,648 

1367f—  r7o   =   966.6481  S67,  whose 
root  by  approximation  is  found  to  be 
1,0599973,  but  the  true  root  is  stated  to 
be  1,06.    We  allow  that  1,06  was  its- 
tended  to  be  the  true  root  to  be  &>- 
covered  in  thejcquation,  resulting:  fiom 
the  question;  but  1,06  cannot  dc  tbe 
root  of  the  equation  967,6481367  r  — 
r7»  =:  966,6+81367 ;  for  if  we  subswnte 
,1,06  for  r,  the  first  term  967,6481367 
r  will  contain    iiine  places  of  dedmil 
figures,  and  the  second  term  r  ^  will 
contain  a  hundred  aiMi  -£ortf  dcctnul 
places;  of  course  the  difference  bctwM 
the  first  and  second  tenns  must  co&tain 
a  hundred  and  forty   dedmai  places- 


investigations  of  twenty  cases  of  com- 
pound interest;  Jones's  theorems,  or 
rules  for  the  solution  c^  several  questions 
relating  io  compound  interest;  l)od- 
son's  illustrations  of  them;  Dodson's 
questions  on  the  same  subject,  from  his 
mathematical  repository;  Ward's  clavis 
nsurae,  with  an  appendix  to  it  by  the 
baron.  The  last  number  conuins  Dn 
Hales's  corrections  and  additions  to  his 
analysis  fluxionum..  .     . 

From  this  view  of  the  contents  tt  b 
evident  that  this  volume  is  particularly 
intefeting  to  those  who  study  the  mor^ 
curious  and  intricate  q^uestions  on  conw 
pound  interest,  on  which,  however,  we 
shall  observe  in  general,  that  their  so- 
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But  the  third  or  known  term  coaouos 
onlf  seven  decimal  places,  consequently 
1,06  cannot  be  the  true  vahie  of  the  root 
of  this  equation,  nor  can  any  number  be 
foond  which  shall  actually  solve  it.  In 
fact,  though  we  have  not  tried  it,  'we  ap- 
prehend tne  number  1,0599973  to  be 
nearer  the  true  value  of  the  root  than 
1,06.  Any  person  who  will  go  throD^ 
the  equations  solved  by  the  barop,  with 
^  pen  in  his  hand,  will  find  no  di£BcuhQr 
hereafter  in  the  soiutioh  of  algebraiciJ 
equations* 
We  caniu>t  put  this  Tolume  from  our 


bands  without  expressing  our  high  obU- 
^gations  to  the  baron  Tor  ttie  services^ 
which  he  is  thu^  rendering  to  the  in4* 
thematical  world,  which  cannot  but  be 
.greatly  improved  by  the  perspicuiqr' 
which  prevails  in  his  writings,  and  cl^e 
example  he  has  set  will,  we  hope,  excite 
emulation  in  the  way  he  has  recoo^- 
inended,  encpnraging  t)ie  rich  ;d  collect 
.tl^e  most  valuable  writii^es  on  the  sup- 
jecu  of  sciencethey  particularly  cultival^, 
and  by  embodying  them  in  a  solid  form 
preserve  their  memory  and  the  lii^o^ 
of  science  tO  future  ages. 


Art.  XL  Evening  Amusements ;  or  the  Beauty  of  the  Heavens  Asfiajed^  in  wtiek 
several  striking  Apfearanees  to  he  observed  om  various  Evenings  in  the  Heavens^  during  tie 
Tear  1805,  are  described.  By  W.  Frend,  Esq.  AT.  A.  and  Fellow  of,  Jesus  CoOege^ 
Camhridge. 


WE  are  happy  to 'find  that  the  en* 
couragement  of  die  public  has  induced 
Mr.  Frend  to  continue  this  admirable 
work,  which  is  so  well  calculated  both 
to  amuse  and  instruct.  Whether  we 
consider  the  simple  yet  masterly  man- 
ner in  which  the  various  appearanjces  in 
the  heavens  are  pointed  out,  the  sltilful 
connection  of  the  digressions  with  die 


Art.  XII. 


main  subject,  or  the  genuine  spirit  of 
piety  which  breathes  through  the  whole, 
we  are  amply  justified  in  bestowing  upon 
it  our  unqualified  approbation,  and 
earnesdy  recommending  it  to'  the  care- 
ful attention  of  all  youxig  persons  to 
whom  the  starry  glories  ot  the  heavens 
are  an  object  of  interest  or  admiration. 


«.» .  •  ^«*.     Elements  of  Natural  PhVosofhy^  'exphunmg  the  Laws  and  Principles  ^ 
Attraction^  Gravitatio/tt  Mechanics^  Pneumatics^  Hydrostatics^  Hydraulicsy  Electric  ty^  /"*^ 
Optics  9  mtb  n  general  View  of  the  Solar  System^  adapted  to  public  and  private  lustructl 
Ay  JoHM  Webster.   **«•* 


«vo. 

THE  dtle-page  is  a  sufficient  infor- 
mation that  the  subjects  treated  of  in 
this  volume  can  be  nodced  only  in  a 
cursory  manner,  and  the  writer  does  not 
aim,  as  he  verv  properly  states  his  de- 
sign in  the  preface,  at  any  thing  more 
than  to  collect  and  methodise  those 
truths  which  have  been  **  demonstrated 
by  the  researches  of  the  philosopher,  and 
to  render  them  plain  and  evident  to  those 
whose  time  and  education  will  not  en- 
able them  to  draw  their  information 
from  original  sources.'*^  The  task  which 
he  has  undertaken,  he  has  performed  in 
a  manner  which  is  highly  pleasing  and 
satisfactory,  and  his  work  may  not  only 
be  read  with  improvement  by  those  who 
have  studied  these  subjects  with  greater 
opportunities  of  instruction  and  leisure, 
but  will  induce  among  other  classes  of 
readers,  a  desire  for  further  information, 
and  by  bringing  a  variety  of  subjects 
level  to  common  apprehension,  may  ex- 
cite a  spirit  of  inquiry  that  vrill  be  highly 
useful  in  the  promotion  of  science.  \Ve 
may  say  of  science,  what  is  the  peculiar 


boast  of  the  gospel,  that  it  is  preached 
to  the  poor ;  and  those  writers  deserve 
peculiarencouragement  who  bring  from 
the  studies  of  the  learned  and  the  scien- 
tific into  common  use,  the  fruit  of  their 
laborious  hours,  and  dissipate  the  igno- 
rance and  prejudices  of  the  inferior 
classes,  by  making  familiar  to  diem  that 
knowledge  which  the  higher  classes  are 
apt  to  esteem  to  be  part  of  their  unalien- 
able privileges. 

In  the  body  of  the  page  are  given 
wooden  cuts,  descriptive  of  a  variety  of 
machines*  and  experiments,  and  those 
which  are  the  more  commonly  used  are  the 
most  numerous,  and  explained  in  a  clear 
and  able  manner.  Among  them  we  re^ 
marked  particularly  various  pumps,  and 
the  ingenious  machine,  which  by  the 
compression  of  the  air  raises  liquor  from 
the  cellar  to  the  bars  of  taverns,  a  ma- 
chine which  will  prolM^ly  be  soon  in 
general  use  throughout  the  united  king- 
dom. In  explainmg  also  the  nature  of 
machines,  continual  reference  is  made  to 
similar ^pow,  }»  Pur  ofu^^g^^^ 
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those  of  other  animals*  and  the  ^ro» 
cesses  of  vegetation  are  well  explained, 
when  the  doctrine  of  capillary  tabes  is 
considered,  as  are  those  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  under  the  examination  of  elec* 
tricity. 

Upon  the  whole  we  agree  nHdi  the 
writer,  a  person  entirely  unknown  to  us, 
that  hit  work  Is  adapted  to  both  public 
and  private  instruction.  In  schools  it 
would  form  a  very  useful  eom^  of  read- 
ing, the  teacher  making  it  his  business 
tq^  dSite  on  the  rarioos  subjects  b^ougl^t 


before  him,  and  encouraging  his  tcliolan 
to  make  the  experiments  that  are  here 
pointed  out.  The  schools  that  possess  the 
various  machines  in  miniature  here  de<> 
scribed,  will  send  out  scholars  to  th^  world 
-who  have  derived  much  oselial  know- 
ledge in  the  easiest  manner,  and  fectores 
on  uese  subjects  would  diversify  agre&> 
ably  their  time,  and  render  then  xnom 
expert  in  the  drier  studies,  on  which  h 
Is  in«too  many  places  too  idq^  coi^ 
ploye<^ 
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GENERAL  SCIENCE. 

UNDER  this  head  of  our  work  there  »re  only  three  articles.  The  new  volume 
«f  the  Philosophical  Transactions  possesses  uncommon  value.  The  Irish  acade* 
Riicians  by  the  publication  of  their  ninth  volume  have  acquired  a  new  claim  to  the 
regard  of  their  country  |  an4  tlie  third  volume  of  Dr.  Rees's  Cyclopedia  will  not 
diminish  the  favourable  reception  which  ha$  hitherto  been  experienced  by  this  ar- 
duous and  njeritorious  undertaking* 


Art.  I. 


TfaHtaaloHM  of  the  Royal  Socteiy  of  London  for  the  Year  1804. 
4to.  pp.  404. 


AS  It  is  our  intention  to  encer  as  fully 
as  our  limits  will  allow  into  a  particular 
analysis  of  this  interesting  volume,  any 
general  opinion  on  its  merit  would  be 
wholly  superfluous.  We  cannot  refrain 
however  from  sincerely  eongratuladn^ 
our  countrymen  on  possessing  an  insti- 
tution so  zealously  and  successfully  <le« 
voted  to  the  illustration  of  science,  and 
which  in  the  value  of  its  communications 
to  the  public,  unquestionably  stands  at 
the  head  of  every  other  similar  society 
whether  domestic  or  foreign. 

1.     Hie  Bakerian  Lecture.  Experiments  and. 
Calculations,  relative  to  ^hijsical    Optics, 
hif  T.  YouHo,  M.  D.  F.  R.  5. 

THE  experiments  are  intenclB4  to 
prove  t^e  assertion  that  fringes  of  colours 
are  produced  by  the  interference  of  two 
portions  of  light |  experiments  which  a^e 
easily  made  and  whose  results  are  clearly 
detailed.  Application  is  made  to  the 
supernumerary  rainbows,  and  the  lectu- 
rer hazards  his  conjecture  that  the  **  lumi- 
niferous  sether  pervades  the  substance  of 
all  material  bodies  with  little  or  no  re- 
sistance, as  freely  perhaps  as  the  wind 
passes  through  a  grove  of  trees."  We 
conceive  that  the  author  would  be  more 
likely  to  gain  his  point,  if  he  expressed 
less  atjtachment  to  his  own  system,  and 
was  more  readr  to  allow  the  praise  due 
to  Newton  for  nis  researches. 

9.  Continuation  of  an  Account  of  a  pecu' 
liar  Arrangement  in  the  Arteries  of  slow 
moving  Animals,  &c.  in  a  Letter f torn  Mr, 


Anthoky  Carlisle  to  John  Summons, 

IN  a  former  paper  by  the  same  accu- 
rate anatomist,  published  in  the  Trans«» 
actions  for  18(X),  a  distinction  was  traced 
out  between .  die  arteries  that  supply  the 
slow-moving  and  long-contracting  mus- 
cles, and  those  that  are  distributed  to 
the  muscles  whose  contractions  and  re- 
laxations follow  each  other  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. The  present  paper  is  a  short 
continuaiian  of  the  same  curious  re- 
search, with  a  plate  shewing  the  arteries 
o£  the  bladder  of  the  tench,  and  those 
of  the  intestinum  of  the  cavia  aguti. 

3.  An  Account  of  a  curious  Phenomenon  ol* 
served  on  the  Glaciers  of  Chamaun^,  iogC" 
ther  w it k  some  occasional  Observations  con- 
cerning the  Propagation  of  Heat  in  Fluids, 
by  Bkkjami]^  Count  IIumford,  &*r. 
RR,S, 

THE  phenomenon  is  this :  on  the  more 
level  parts  of  the  mer  cle  ulace  a  number 
of  cyhndrical  pits,  like  wells, a  few  inches 
in  diameter  and  three  or  four  feet  deep, 
are  formed  during  the  summer,  gra- 
dually increasing  ia  depth  as  lon^  as  the 
warm  weather  lasts^  and  are  again  obli- 
terated by  being  frozen  up  on  me  return 
of  winter.  The  sides  cf  these  pits  are 
perf^tly  smooth,  and  the  bottom  is  a 
well  defined  hemisphere.  The  water 
which  they  contain  being  on  all  sides  in 
contact  with  ice,  must  give  o£Fits  caloric 
in  every  direction,  provided  this  fluiu 
was  a  proper  conductor  of  hear,  and  in 
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consequence  the  'pits  would  be  shallower 
in  proportion  to  their  depth,  and  of  a 
more  irregular  form.  This  however  not 
bein^  the  case,  the  count  argues  that 
caloric  is  incapable  of  penetrating 
through  water  by  passing  from  one 
particle  to  another,  but  is  transported 
by  each  particle,  either  upwards  or 
<K)wnwards  according  to  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  particle  compared  wiih 
that  of  the  surrounding  medium.  "Ihe 
count  conchidcs  this  paper  by  expres- 
sing his  wonder  that  Dr.  Thomson  should 
suppose  the  motions  of  amber,  in  water 
that  is  changing  its  temperature,  to  be 
occasioned  by  variations  in  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  amber,  and  not  by  cur- 
rents in  the  liquor.  But  the  ingenious 
author  has  forgotten  to  account  for  the 
fact,  that  if  the  upper  or  lower  half  of 
the  fluid  is  coloured,  the  pieces  of  amber 
will  pass  freely  from  one  into  the  other 
i  a  long  time  before  the  coloured  and  co- 
lourless portions  are  mingled  together, 
which  delay  certainly  would  not  happen 
if  the  pieces  of  amber  were  moved  only 
by  being  involved  in  a  curreijt. 

4.  Destripdnn  of  a  triple  Sulphwft  t^Lead^ 
Antimony  y  and  Copper,  from  Cornwall  %  with 
some  Ohervaiions  upon  the  vmrieus  Modes 
V/'  Aitrfirfion  which  infiuence  the  formation 
of  mineral  Suhslanccs,  and  upon  the  diffe- 
rent  Kinds  q/' Sulphur  el  of  Copper,  hy  the 
Count  De  Bournon,  fef'c.  JP.  A.  S. 

THIS  triple  sulphuret  has  hitherto 
been  found  only  in  Cornwall  and  in  one 
particular  mine  which  has  never  been 
regularly  worked.  It  is  therefore  a  rare 
sub:;tance,  and  as  yet  unnoticed  by  mine- 
ralogists. The  able  author  of  this  me* 
moir  first  gives  an  accurate  descriptioo 
of  the  external  characters  of  this  mineral 
and  the  modifications  of  crystallization, 
to  which  it  is  subject.  He  next  enters 
into  an  inquiry  concerning  the  diflPerence 
between  the  common  attraction  of  aggre- 
gation and  the  crystalline  aggregation 
or  polarity ;  tlits  latter  he  divides  into 
regular,  irregular,  and  amorphous ;  the 
amorphous  ts  considered  as  a  peculiar 
mode  of  crystallization,  to  which  chal- 
cedony, opal»  white  steatite,  &c.  are 
subject,  the  ^sential  character  of  which 
is  that  although  it  produces  a.  crystal** 
line  grain  and  texture,  yet  it  never  gives 
birth  to  polyhedral  figiu-^s.  The  count 
then  enters  into  a  very  interesting  discus* 
.^ion  on  the  effect  which  the  common  at« 
traction'  of  *  a ^(•jf rogation  produces  on 
ciysiaUine  pcldiity,  «ind  shews  that  ma« 


ny  crystalsy  especially  of  the  a^tal!: 
sulphurets  which  have  been  reckc.i 
peiiectly  homogeneous,  contain  a  n: .. 
ture  of  particles  which  do  not  oh:?  \t 
crystalline  polarity ;  and,  on  the  :. .: 
baJid,  that  some  cr}'stals  are  renil;.  '.> 
mogeneous,  which  have  been  rect'-.^'d 
.to  be  largely  alloyed  with  hetero^tLt.ji 
p articles.  Hence  he  proves  thui  c">- 
talli/cd  minerals  may  and  do  cxi>t,  wLcb 
when  chemically  analyzed,  slull  \.rr 
nearly  correspond  and  yet  be  moi:  ce. 
cidedly  of  different'  species,  Thns  'je 
tetrahedral  yellow  sulphuret  of  ccp:er 
consists  of  copper,  iron,  and  sulphur,  a  .! 
the  octahedral  pvrites  contains  iron,  ^-1- 
phur,  and  a  variable  proportion  of  cr- 
per,  and  specimens  may  be  foniui  c 
which  not  only  the  ingredients  but  eu^ 
the  proportions  of  them  may  nearly  c  •• 
respond;  yet  the  mineral  in  one  case  ri 
be  a  proper  double  sulphuret  of  copper 
and  iron,  crystallizing  according  to  p^ 
culiar  laws,  and  in  the  other  case  will  be 
a  simple  martial  pyrites  accsdemal? 
mixed  with  copper,  and  wholly  difbc: 
in  its  crystallization  firoxn  the  other. 

In  the  short  space  to  which  by  the  n- 
ture  of  our  woric  we  axe  restricted,  i:  s 
impossible  to  do  justice  to  this  importa: 
paper,  but  we  must  content  ountWes 
with  earnestly  recommending  it  to  da 
study  .of  the  chemist  and  mineralogist 

5.  Analysis  of  a  triple  Suiphret  rf  IM 
Antimony  and  Copper,  from  Cemuiil,  ^/ 
Guar  LBS  HATcaKTT,  £s^.  F.  R.  $* 

THE  subject  of  Mr.  Hatchett's  »» 
lysis  is  the  mineral  described  in  tbepf^ 
ceding  paper  by  Count  Boumon.   Tbe 
method  of  analysis  is  tbe  follovi&g:- 
the  ore  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  «s 
digested  in  muriatic  acid  mixed  with  a 
little  nitric  acid,  and  entirely  disscly^- 
in  this  meiistruum,  except  thcsulpi^ 
which  w^s  thus  separated.    The  tot  u- 
lution  bein^  poured  inlQ  hot  water,  de 
oxyd  of  antimony  yras  thrown  down  c« 
sep4rated  by  filtration.     The  lead  nt 
then  separated)  partly  by  evaporaDoni=i 
crystallization  in  the  state  ot  muria:*-^ 
the  remsunder  by  precipitation  with  i-' 
phuric  acici-   From  the  residue  aimocj^^ 
dissolved  out  the  copper  and  kn  b^ 
hind  some  oxyd  of  iron,  aud6iullj>^ 
copper  was  procOred  in  the  sute  of  bUi 
oxyd  from  tne  ammonia  by  can&ticpc^* 
ash. 

The  cops^itu^l  part*  Aw  *"^'^ 
^YeFe 
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17  snlphur 
2i'»23  ^ntimoDj 
42,62  lead 

1,20  iron 
12,{K)  copper 

5)7,85 
2,15  loss 

6.  Olservaiions  oh  the  Orifces  found  is  cer- 
tain  poisonous  Snakes,  si/iialed  hvluecn 
thr  Nostril  and  ike  Eye ^  htf  Patrick  Rus- 
5EL.  M.D.F.R.S.  IVith  some' Remarks 
on  lite  Structure  <(f  those  Or^ices,  and  the 
Dexrription  of  a  Bag  cormected  with  the 

•  Eyct  9tei  teitk  in  the  tame  Snakes,  by  £ve- 
RARD  Home,  Etg,  F.  it.  S, 

LA  C£P£DE  has  noticed  and  recom- 
mended to  future  examination,  an  orifice 
on  each  side  of  the  head  of  the  yellow 
snake  of  Martinique,  supposed  to  be 
connected  with  the  organ  of  hearing. 

From  the  present  examination  it  aj 
pears  that  it  has  no  connection  with 
organ  of  hearing,  the  whole  apparatus 
bemg  an  orifice  leading  to  a  bag  lined 
-with  a  secreting  cuticle.  Their  use  is 
entirely  unknown.  They  have  hitherto 
been  oxdy  found  in  several  of  the  colu^ 
bers  and  in  the  rattle  snakie,  all  veno- 
xnous ;  but  not  in  any  of  the  genus  an« 
guis. 

Another  bag  is  also  described  by  Mr. 
Home,  connected  with  the  outer  part  of 
the  eye»  the  use  of  which  he  conceives  to 
be  that  of  retaining  a  lubricating  water 
for  the  surface  of  the  cornea. 

These  are  all  illustrated  by  plates,  one 
^f  which  is  the  cast  skin  of  the  snake's 
iiead,  that  shews  these  minute  parts  with 
gpreat  accuracy. 

r.  An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Nature  of  Heat 
and  the  mode  of  its  Communication,  ly 
BBNjAMZjr  Count  of  Rumforpj  ^c. 
F.R.S. 

OF  this  interesting  essay  we  merely 
ranscribe  die  tide,  reserving  a  full  con« 
ideratkm  of  it  till  our  next  volume, 
rhere  we  shall  notice  it  in  conjunction 
vith  Mr.  Leslie's  yahiable  book  on  the 
ame  subject. 

t.  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the 
Motion  qf  the  Sap  in  Trees,  by  Tbomas 

AWDftlW  KVIOBT,  £f^. 

MR.  Knight  had  in  a  former  paper 
lazarded  a  conjecture  that  the  vessels 
A  the  bark  of  vegetables  which  p^ss 
rom  the  leates  %o  t^e.^xt^mities  of  the 


roots  were  by  their  organizadon  better 

calculated  to  transmit  die  fluids  which 
they  contain  towards  the  roots  than  ia 
the  opposite  direcdon,  and  this  indepen* 
dent  of  the  attraction  'of  gravitauoa 
which  in  common  circumstances  ope- 
rates  in  this  direction.  For  the  deter* 
minaUonof  this  point  he  selected  a  strong 
horizontal  vine  shoot,  and  depressed  a 
part  of  it  while  young  and  succulent  into 
a  pot  filled  with  mould,  but  without 
making  any  incision  in  the.  shoot  thus 
employed  as  a  layer.  In  (he  course  of 
the  simimer  and  autumn  the  pot  was 
nearly  filled  with  roots  that  had  shot 
from  the  depressed  part  of  the  stem. 
When  die  leaves  had  fallen,  the  layer  was 
disengaged  from  the  tree,  and  each  end 
was  reduced  to  die  length  of  five  inches, 
reckoning  from  the  roots :  all  the  buds 
were  also  removed  except  one  at  each  ex- 
tremity, situated  about  an  inch  below  the 
termination  of  the  stem,  in  the  suc« 
ceeding  spring  both  the  buds  vegetated 
strongly,  and  at  the  proper  end  of  the 
layer  the  common  appearances  took 
place ;  the  piece  of  the  stem  above  the 
bud  became  dry  and  lifeless,  and  that 
portion  between  the  bud  and  the  roots 
mcreased  l»  diameter  during  the  sum* 
mer  as  usual ;  but  at  the  inverted  end 
quite  a  different  series  of  acuons  took 
place:  new  wood  rapidly  accumulated 
on  the  pordon  of  stem  beyond  the  buds, 
and  roots  of  considerable  length  were 
thrown  out  from  the  same  place,  while 
no  sensible  growth  took  plaee  in  that 
part  of  the  stem  between  the  bud  and  the 
roots.  Exactly  analogous  phenomena 
occurred  in  a  parcel  of  currant  cutdngs 
which  were  planted,  some  in  the  natural 
and  others  in  an  inverted  position,  except 
that  in  these  latter  there  were  no  term!* 
nal  roots  produced.  From  these  facts 
Mr.  Knight  justly  concludes  that  his 
conjecture  was  well  founded;  and  he  is 
inclined  to  suppose  that  the  vessels  of  the 
bark,  like  the  Veins  in  the  animal  system* 
are  furnished  with  minute  valves  which 
prevent  an  inverted  motion  of  the  fluids 
which  they  contain. 

9.  Analytical  Experiments  and  Observation^ 
on  Lac,  by  Cuarlks  Hatch rtt,  Esq. 
F.B.S. 

THIS  is  a  very  interesting  paper,  not 
merely  because  it  informs  the  chemist  of 
the  composition  and  properties  of  lac, 
but  because  it  affords  an  admirable  ex- 
ample of  the  method  of  analysing  this 
kind  of  substances*    The  cape^of  ihl^ 
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inqatiy  which  Mr.  Hatchett  has  thus 
successRilly  pdrsucd,  was  a  fact  com- 
snnnicated  to  him  by  C.  Wilkins,  Esq. 
viz.  that  the  Hindus  dissolve  shell  lac  in 
wjiter  by  the  addition  of  a  little  borax, 
and  the  «olution  being  then  mixed  with 
Irory-black,  is  employed  by  them  as  an 
ink,  which,  when  dry,  is  not  easily  affect- 
ed by  damp  or  moisture.  This  experi- 
ment was  repeated  with  success  by  Mr. 
Hatchett. 

The  memoir  commences  with  a  short 
statement  of  the  natural  history  and  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  lac,   and   of  the  facts 
which  had  already  been  ascertained  by 
chemists  with  regard  to  this  substance. 
The  author  then  proceeds  to  state  from 
his  own  experience  the  cflfects  of  diffe- 
rent menstrua    on  the  varieties  of  lac. 
Btmple  digestion  in  water  will  separate 
the  greater  part  of  the  colouring  matter : 
alcohol  when  cold  will  take  up  the  resin 
and  part  of  the  colour,  and  when  heated 
will  form  a  turbid  solution  of  some  of 
the  other  ingredients  also.      Sulphuric 
lether  dissolves  part  of  the  resin,  but  not 
so  completely  as  alcohol.    Sul  phuric  acid 
in  part  decomposes  it,  and  reduces  it  to  a 
tibick  black  liquor.     By  nitric  acid  it  is 
first  changed  to  a  yellow  opaque  brittle 
substance,  and  is  at   lengui  dissolved. 
When  the  resin  has  been  previously  sepa- 
rated, the  muriatic  and  acetous  acids 
will  dissolve  the  residual  colouring  mat- 
ter and  the  gluten.     Acetic  acid  when 
heated  takes  up  for  the  most  part  the  co- 
louring   matter,  the  resin  and  gluten, 
leaving  behind  only  the  wax.    Borax  in 
the  proportion  of  20  parts  to  100  of  lac 
with  about  2000  parts  of  water  makes  a 
compleat  but  turbid  solution,  similar  to 
those  produced  by  the  caustic  fixed  al- 
kalies.    The  proportions  of  the  consti- 
tuent parts  of  lac  arc  subject  to  conside- 
rable variation :  the  resin  is  however  the 
principal  ingredient,  amounting  to  from 
75  to  90  per  cent. ;  besides  this  it  contains 
a  colouring  extract  similar  to  that  of  ve- 
getables, a  portion  of  gluten  analogous 
to  that  of  wheat,  and  wax  exactly  re- 
sembling that  produced  by  the  myrica 
cerifera  or  candle-berry  myrtle. 

10.  On  the  Integration  of  certain  differential 
Expresiions  with  which,  ProhUms  in  Physi- 
£al  Astronomy  are  vunmcUd,  by  R.  Wood- 
UObSK,  J/,  -i.  F-  ii-A- 

THE  chief  object  of  this  paper  is 
to  cjiiiibit  the  integral  of  J*  Vi^g^  ,x  * 

ivjr  all  tlie  values  of  e^  :ind   to  reduce 


other  integrals  to  it,  ^id  this  the  writw 
does  in  the  following  case  :  when  c  i& 
small;  when  e  is  nearly  equal  to  unttj; 
when  e  is  greater  than  ViH^  and  das 

1 
•;=-    and  the    contrary,   and  %hn 

e  and   "^1— c-  arc  equal,  or  when  eack 

l' 
equals  \/T^  •  The  analysis  is  earned oa 

with  great  skill,  and  it  is  shewn  that  tlte 

computation  of  thefluent  of  x      

is  perfectly  independent  of  theexirtaice 
of  the  ellipse  and   its  properties.    The 
paper  is  of  such  an  abstruse  nature  that 
it  IS  impossible  in  the  limits  to  which  we 
are  confined,  to  give  the  reader  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  its  contents.     The  author 
has  studied  very  attentively  the  foreipi 
writers,  and  we  agree  with  him  entirely, 
that  the  aid  derived  from  geometry  by 
analysis  is  but  small,  and  that  when  the 
circle  and  the  conic  sections  arc  rcmoTe4 
«  we  only  create  for  ourselves  unneces- 
sary and  circuitous  operations,  by  intio- 
ducin^    curves   into  the   discussion  of 
questions  purely  analytical.**  Thisieinait 
the  writer  will  constantly  keep  in  r«r^^ 
and  our  analysis  will    be  greatly  im- 
proved ;  tl^e  copiparison  of  the  result* 
with  the  properties  of  curves  wtU  be  cu- 
rious, and  le^d  to  new  discoveries  in 
both ;  but  the   limits  between  the  sci- 
ences of  condnucd  ted  discrete  quaautT 
may  be  well  drawn,  and  neither  stands 
in  need  of  the  other  to  defend  its  cause, 
though  both  may  mutually  assist  eadi 
other  in  die  promotion  of  science.    'V^ 
use  of  the  foreign  notation^  for  *  scam 
to  us  to  be  injudicious,  the  mark  x  ^ 
clearer,  and  in  our  eyes  more  ejegai^ 
than  dx ;  and  besides  the  foreigners  used 
dx    merely    because  d  was    tfce   first 
letter  of  dififerential.    Now  the  idea  of 
difference  is  not  the  idea  of  a  fiuxka; 
they  are  two  very  distinct  ideas,  and  die 
English  seem  to  be  right  in  their  noo- 
tion,   as    they   have    thus    appropii^ 
marks  for  fluxions,  whilst  thejoiiunga 
d  and  its  powers  to  x  confoutids  flujaoiul 
with  common  algebraical  terms. 

11.     Observations  on  Boiaii^  nd  on  t^ 

Transition  from  the  vitreoms   to  the  stM 

Texture,  which  occurs  in  the  ^radaot  Rf^ 

frigeratioit  of  melted  Basaii^  W  a  lei^f^ 

J'iom  Gregory  Watt,  Esq. 

THE  present  pafier  is  nnquestiooabfT 

the  most  important  in  its  class  of  an}M^^^ 

have  ever  been  presented  to  ibeRoyai  >J- 
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cietv ;  and»  ^fcile  we  contemplate  its 
high  merit,  we  cannot  but  deeply  rec^ret 
the  premature  death  of  its  author.  What 
interesting  discoveries  might  not  the  sci- 
ence of  minenili'gy  have  derived  from 
the  mature  knowledge  of  one  in  whom 
intuitive  sagacity   was  combine^    with 
profound   learniiig ;  and  who»  in  early 
mai.ho  d   and  as  it  were  by  way  of  in- 
troduction to  the  public  has  produced  ^, 
work,  ot  which  the  ablest  philosophers 
irji;.^lit,   without   reproach*    fee  proud! 
1'he  interf'sting  experiments  of  sir  James 
Hal],  on  the  efiects  of  slow  ^ooiin^*  in 
converting  the  vitreous  to  the  stony  tex- 
ture, as  exemplified  in  the  fusion  of  ba- 
salt, are,  we  presume,  known  to  all  our 
philosophical  readers :  but,  as  these  were 
performed  in  small  crucibles,  and  there* 
fore  upon  only  a  few  oances  of  materials, 
Mr.  Watt  imagined  that  something  more 
snight  be  learned  on  this  curious  subject, 
by  operating  upon  a  much  larger  mass. 
Accordingly  he  fused,  in  a  common  re- 
▼erberatory  furnace  for  the  fusion  of  pig 
iroUf  about  seven  hundred  weight  of 
amc«phq|is  basalct  known  in  the  neigh- 
|>ourhood  of  Birmingham  by  the  name  of 
Rowley  rag ;  the  fusion  was  accomplish- 
ed with  ease,  and  at  the  expence  of  less 
than  half  the    quantity  of  coals  that 
would  have  beea  required  for  an  equal 
weight  of  iron.    A  ladkfiil  of  the  melt- 
ed matter  being  taken  out,  and  allowed 
to  cool^  presented  all  the  characters  of 
perfect  j;lass.     The  remainder  of  the 
glass  was^^dvered  with  hot  sand,  tHft  fiir- 
nace  was  filled  with  coals,  and  eight 
days  elapsed  before  the  contenu  of  the 
furnace  were  sufficiently  cool  to  be  taken 
out.    The  mass  produced  by  this  fusion 
and  slow  cooling  of  the  basalt,  was  of  an 
irregular  wedge-shape,  .about  three  feet 
and  a  half  long,  two  feet  and  a  half 
wide»  and  from  four  to  eighteen  inches 
thick.     From  the  diversity  in  thickness* 
and  the  unequal  application  of  the  heat, 
the  regularity  of  its  refrigeration  had 
E»eea    eonsiderably  interrupred,  and  in 
consequence  its  texture  was  very  hetero- 
ffeneoos )  dius  fortunately  exhrbiting  all 
Uie  changes  of  texture  undergone  by  this 
substance  as  it  cooled. 

The  first  change  of  texture  in  the  par- 
ticles of  fluid  g&ss,  is  the  formation  of 
minute  spheroidal  bodies,  like  seeds*  pro- 
jecting into  the  bubbles,  and  accidental 
cavities  of  the  glass,  and  thickly  distri- 
buted throughout  the  whole  mass)  they 
are  seldom  so  large  as  a  line  in  diame- 
ter^ being  ia  genenl  |o  near  to  each  otljier 


as  to  come  into  contact  before  they  ac» 
qitite  this  size.  The  mass  becomes  per- 
fectly compact,  possessing  a  fiat  con- 
ohoidal  fracture,  is  opaque,  of  a  brown- 
ish black  colour,  a  somewhat  greasy  lus- 
tre, and  resembles  some  varieties  of  jas^ 
per.  Itt  magnetic  action  is  very  feeble, 
find  its  soecinc  gravity  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  glass. 

W^en  the  preceding  formation  is  per- 
fect, another  series  of  changes  com- 
mences, whic)i  is  denoted  by  the  appear- 
ance of  secondary  spheroids,  essentially 
difierentfrom  the  former,  in  the  centres  of 
their  formation  being  more  remote  fron^ 
each  other,  and  the  spheroids  conse^ 
quently  much  larger;  the  diameters  of 
some,  in  this  very  specimen,  being  equal 
to  two  inches.  These  sf^eroids  are  of  a 
radiated  fibrous  texture,  and  so  extreme- 
ly compact,  that  when  two  come  into 
contact,  no  intermixture  of  their  fibres 
takes  place ;  but  they  mutually  compress 
each  other,  and  their  limits  are  defined 
by  a  plane,  at  which  a  separation  readily 
takes  place,  by  the  action  of  externsd 
force  :  the  compressing  sur&ces  are  in- 
vested with  a  rusty  colour.  These  sphe- 
roids are  formed  of  concentric  coats, 
which  separate  from  each  other  on  being 
struck,  llienext  change  that  takes  place 
is  the  obliteration  of  the  fibrous  radiated 
structure  of  the  spheroids :  they  become 
perfectly  compact,  and  the  same  arrange- 
ment pervades  the  amorphous  matter 
intercepted  between  them;  so  that  the 
whole  mass  assumes  a  compact  stony  tex- 
ture, possessed  of  great  tenacity.  Its  co- 
lour  IS  black,  its  specific  gravity  is  in- 
creased, and  its  action  on  the  magnetic 
needle  is  very  considerable.  The  divi- 
sions between  the  spheroids,  though  no 
longer  visible  to  the  eye,  are,  however, 
by  no  means  annihilated,  and  their  rusty 
surfaces  are  often  exposed  by  cs^sual 
fractures.  The  sides  in  the  accidental 
cavities  in  the  mass  are  no  longer  grj. 
nu)ar,*as  mentioned  in  the  first  fbrma- 
tion,  but  are  mamillated. 

When  this  arrangement  is  completed, 
a  new,  and  still  more  remarkable  change 
ukes  place.  The  texture  becomes  more 
granular,  the  colour  somewhat  lighter, 
the  brilliant  points,  which  before  were 
very  few,  and  very  minute,  become  both 
larger  and  more  numerous,  and  sooiv 
arrange  themselves  in  regular  forms ;  so 
that  the  whole  mass  becomes  penetrated 
by  thin  crystalline  laminae,  crossing  each 
other  m  every  direction,  and  lining  the 
cavities  with  projecting  crystals.    The^ 
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specific  gravity  is  still  further  increased* 
the  action  on  the  magnetic  needle  is  pro- 
digiously augmented  and  the  mass  ac- 
quires some  polarity.  This  formation  is 
the  last  which  Mr.  Watt's  experiment 
presented. 

1  he  remainder  of  this  valuable  me- 
moir is  occupied  by  deductions  from  the 
above  facts,  in  which  the  production  of 
amorphous*  globular,  and  prismatic  ba- 
salt, is  most  beautifully  illastrated,  and 
the  impression  of  difficultly  fusible  crys- 
tals by  those  of  easy  fusibility,  is  shown 
to  be  no  longer  impossible,  even  on  the 
volcanic  theory.  But  these,  and  the  ex^ 
planation  of  many  other  geological  diffi- 
culties, it  is  impossible  to  convey  to  the 
reader,  without  occupying  a  much  larger 
space  than  we  can  afford  ;  and  this  is  the 
less  necessary,  as  the  whole  paper  is 
pregnant  with  the  most  interesting  re- 
marks, and  will  be  the  object  of  pro> 
found  study  to  all  those  for  whom  the 
science  of  geology  possesses  any  attrac-* 
tions. 

12.    yln  Analifsis  of  the  Magnelical  Ptftiiti^ 

icitli  liemaiks  on  some  of  ihe  other  Sulphu^ 
rr/^  of  Iron,       Bu  CliMLhZS  HaTCUETT, 

,/;v<7.  F.  11  s. 

THEmagnetical  pyrites,  which  had 
been  procured  only  from  Norway,  and 
some  pai'ts  of  Germany,  was  discovered 
by  the  Hon.  Rob.  Greville,  in  17^«  near 
the  base  of  the  mountain  Moel  GBliat  in 
Caernarvonshire.  This  Welsh  pyrites  is 
die  subject  of  Mr.  Hatchett's  experi^ 
ments.  From  two  very  careful  analyses, 
it  appears  to  consist  of  36.5  sulphur,  and 
(yS.5  of  iron ;  th's  latter  being  very,  near* 
ly,  if  not  quite^  in  the  metallic  state.  By 
way  of  comparison,  five  varieties  of  the 
common,  or  unmagnetic  sulphuret  were 
then  decomposed,  and  found  to  consist 
of  52.15— Ska*  sulphur,  and  47.85—^ 
45.66  iron.  This  result  leads  Mr.  Hat- 
chctt  to  a  very  interesting  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  effect  of  sulphur  on  the  mag» 
neiical  property  of  iron.  He  began,  by 
preparing  an  artificial  sulphuret*  by  add- 
ing sulphur  to  fine  iron  wire  in  a  mode- 
rate  heat;  the  substance  resulting  from 
this  union  bore  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  magnetical  pyrites,  and  by 
being  placed  between  magnetical  bars, 
acquired  a  large  and  permanent  quan- 
tity of  magnetic  polarity.  By  distilling 
sonic  of  this  artificial  pyrites  with  sul- 
phur, it  con;bincd  with  an  additional 
qii.uuiiy,  so  xs  to  contain  tlilrty-five^r 
f'///.  ol'iulpiiur,  yti  siill  retained  its  car 


pabiltty  of  magsedsm.  By  a  fimkr 
distillation  with  sulphur,  it  was  made  to 
contain  45  or  46  /^  umL  of  this  sub* 
stance :  it  had  now  acquired  thegnn- 
ish  yellow  colour  of  common  p^ritts 
but  was  still  completely  attractable  by 
the  magnet.  Nowc,  since  metallic  iros 
vrith  fortyHsix  /«r  cmt,  of  sulphur  is  per- 
fecdy  obedient  to  the  magnet,  and  a- 
tireiy  ceases  to  be  so  when  combUied  vrtk 
fifty-two /vr  cent,  of  the  same,  it  is  certaia 
that  the  limit  of  saturation  is  betwea 
these  two  extremes*  unless  some  ubsqs- 
pected  change  in  the  iron  or  so^hurko 
taken  place*  Hence  there  appears  to  be 
a  strong  analogy  between  carbon  andsnl- 
phur  in  their  effecu  on  irooi»  acenan 
•quantity  of  either  enabling  this  meul  to 
acquire  and  reuin  magneuc  polanty,aBi 
a  larger  portion  entirely  denroyiag  thii 
capability ;  and,  in  this  respect^pbos^ 
rus  exactly  coincides  with  toe  two  fonvr 
inflammable  bodies. 

13.  AceemU  of  the  v^lunUnf  Egprnnnm  tf 
the  Skin  in  the  Neck  t/tJie  Cohra  de  Cafd- 
lo,  or  hooded  Snake  rf'tke  JSmst  Indies.  ^ 
Patrick  Russel,  Af,  D,  F.  R.  S.  mik 
a  Description  of  the  Structure  of  the  Pa^ 
thai  perfhrm  that  Office.  AyETELUS 
Home,  Etq,  F.  A.  S. 

THE  curious  apparatus  of  the  hood 
of  the  cobra  here  described^  is  feiaed 
by  an  elevation  of  the  ribs  nearest  tbe 
headi  and  a  corresponding  exlensioo  of 
the  skin  of  the  back.  We  cannot  be  weU 
understood  without  the  plate  No  conjee- 
ttre  is  given  as  to  the  useoif  this  singula 
piece  of  natural  mechaoisnu  i 

14.  Continuation  qf   an   Account  of  tu 
Changes  that  have  happened  in  Ihe  frUt*.i 
Situaiwn  of  double  Stars.     By  W.  Hi**-     ' 
CHEL,  LL.  D.  F  Rn  S. 

THE  first  part  of  this  paper  cootiiss  I 
the  argumems  of  this  able  astronomer  ofi 
the  motion  of  the  doitblestar  «^  of  tfae 
twins,  and  the  remainder  the  account  d 
changes  in  various  stars.  From  the  list 
it  appears*  that  of  fiftr  chaageidik  dou- 
ble stars»  ^  tweDty«ei^t  have  undergo^ 
only  moderate  alterations,  such  as  do  net 
amount  to  an  angle  of- ten  degran* 
Thtiteeaof  the  stars  have  akcred d»r 
situation  above  ten  degrees*  bat  less  dao 
twenty.  Three  surs  have  audemoet 
change  in  the  angle  of  jposttioo,  of  noif 
than  twenty,  and  as  nur  as  thirty  ds 
grees.''  The  other  six  have  vaderroae 
a  greater  change,  from  forty  to  a  bnO' 
dred   and  thirty  degreei.     From  ti« 
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change  ill  «  Herciiilis»  it  is  infeiTed» 
that  there  is  a  mutoal  revolutton  of  the 
two  stars  round  each  other.  From  the  ex- 
traordinary change  of  position  of  {»  ursecy 
we  may  expect  in  a  few  years  to  obtain 
considerable  information  on  the  cause  of 
its  motion ;  w  leonis  is  supposed  to  have 
a  real  motton»  as  is  also  ir  arietis  H.  4, 
aquarii  144^  has  a  real  motion,  whose  na- 
ture cannot  remain  many  years  unknown, 
its  velocity  hidierto  having  been  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  two  degrees  a  year  of  angu- 
lar change*  The  observations  on  the  other 
stars  are  all  curious,  and  deservihg  at- 
tention :  but  we  may  justly  doubt,  whe- 
ther we  have  by  any  means  a  sufficient 
number  of  clear  and  decisive  facts,  on 
which  the  true  theory  of  their  motions 
can  be  grounded.  Many  years  must 
elapse  bdfore  this  can  be  expected,  but 
in  the  mean  time  every  observation  from 
this  very  accurate  observer  will  be  trea- 
sured up  for  the  instruction  of  future 
ages.  .  . 

15.  Obsertaiiotu  on  the  Change  of  some  of 
the  pnerimaie  Principles  of  Vegetablet  into 
Bitumen  \  with  anuiytical  Experiments  on  a 

peculiar  Substance,  which  is/bund  with  the 
Boveif  CoaL  Bif  Charles  Hatchett, 
Esq.  R  R.  S. 

IN  answer  to  the  arguments  which  are 
generally  adduced,  to  prove  the  vegeta- 
ble origin  of  coal,  and  the  other  bitumi- 
nous mineral  inflammables^  it  is  com- 
monly and  fairly  urged,  that  the  ashes  of 
vegetables  afford  potash,  by  lixiviation^ 
which  those  of  coal  never  do^  and  that 
the  vegetable  resins,  and  mineral  bitu* 
mens,  differ  in  many  essential  characters, 
and  are  never  observed  to  graduate  into 
each  other.  The  paper  before  us  is  there- 
fore of  peculiar  value,  as  furnishing  a 
satisfactory  reply  to  these  objections,  and 
as  connecting  the  vegeuble  with  the  mi- 
neral world,  and  thus  consolidating  seve- 
ral important  geological  phenomena  into 
a  harmonious  system. 

Among  the  specimens  whidi  sir  Jo- 
seph Banks  brought  with  him  from  Ire« 
land,  was  a  singular  argillaceous  schis- 
ttis,  formed  by  thin  alternate  layers  of 
earthy  matter  and  alder  leaves;  these 
leaves  are  of  a  blackish  brown  colour, 
atid  are  in  £B>t,  though  not  entirely  car- 
bonized, when  examined  by  the  rea^ 
g^ents»  they  appeared  to  conuin  a^  sub- 
stance nearly  resembling  ratable  ex- 
tract, and  a  small  portion  onrestn ;  but 
the  tannin  had  wholly  disappeared,  and 
the  ashe|»  after  combustion,  gave  &oc 


the  siAallest  appearance  of  alkali .  Here* 
therefore,  was  an  acknowledged  vegeta- 
ble substance,  forming  an  essential  con- 
stituent part  of  a  mineral  stratum,  and 
which,  by  some  unknown  agency,  had 
been  so  far  mineralized  as  to  lose  two  of 
the  substances  which  are  obviously  con- 
tained in  the  fresh  leaves. 

Bovey  coal  is  composed  almost  wholly 
of  trunks  of  trees,  which,  like  all  extra- 
neous  substances  that  ave  found  in  argil- 
laceous strata,  are  remarkably  flattened 
and  compressed ;  so  that  a  horizontal 
section  of  the  trunk,  instead  of  being  cir- 
cular, is  a  very  narrow  ellipse.  This 
fossil  wood  may  be  traced,  by  very  easy 

tradattons,  froma  perfectly  ligneous  and 
brous  texture,  to  a  compact  glossy  sub- 
stance, nearly  as  heavy,  and  strikingly 
resembling  common  coal.  A  specimen, 
intermediate  between  these  two  extremes, 
was  selected  for  analysis  by  Mr.  Hat- 
chett,  which,  upon  examination,  was; 
fbund  to  have  lost  its  vegetable  extract 
and  other  matter  soluble  in  water,  but 
still  retained  a  very  small  portion  of  re-  ^ 
sin*  Its  ashes,  after  combustion,  afford- 
ed no  alkali.  Adhering  to  thfe  coal  are 
sometimes  found  moderate-sized  masses 
of  a  yellowish  brown  inflammable  sub- 
stance, resembling  resin  ;  and  this  belne 
examined  Jby  Mr.  Hatchett,  was  found 
to  be  a  singular  compound,  consisting 
of 

55  resin, 
4-1  asphaltnm, 
5  eartliy  residuum 

Thus  it  appears  that  vegetable  matter, 
when  exposed  to  mineralization,  first 
loses  its  tannin,  mucilage,  and  all  its 
other  principles  (except  extract)  that  utc 
soluble  in  water,  together  with  the  pro- 
perty of  yielding  alkali  by  combustion  ; 
then  the  extract  disappears,  the  produc- 
tion of  bitumen  takes  place,  the  resiii 
begins  to  diminish,  and  the  process  fi- 
nishes by  the  entire  conversion  of  resin 
into  bitumen. 

|6.  On  two  Metalsfound  in  the  black  Powdfr 
remaining  after  the  Solution  of  Plattna. 
By  Smitksow  Tbnnakt,  Esq,  F.  R.  S. 

THE  black  powder  remaining  after 
the  solution  of  platina,  was  at  first  sup- 
posed to  be  plumbago :  it  has,  however, 
of  late  attracted  the  attention  of  chemists, 
and  appears  to  be  wholly  different  from 
plumbago.  Mr.  Tennant,  in  England, 
and  Messrs.  DescOtils  and  Vauquelind^ 
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Fhance^  were  (ocoopied  upon  it  at  the 
same  time.  The  French  chemists  ob- 
tained from  it  a  new  metallic  substance* 
characterized  by  tbt  property  of  giving 
a  deep  red  colour  to  the  solutions  of  pla- 
tina.  Mr.  Tehnant  discovered  two  me* 
tals»  one, of  which  was  that  which  had 
been  observed  by  Vauquelin.  If  the 
black  powder  is  treated  alternately  with 
caustic  alkaliv  and  muriatic  acid,  it  is 
divided  into  two  portions  $  one  soluble  in 
the  acid»  and  the  other  in  the  alkali.  The 
acid  solution  is  of  a  dark-blue  colour, 
which  afterwards  changes  to  a  dusky 
olive  green ;  and*  by  further  continuance 
of  the  heat,  becomes  of  a  dark  red. 
^rom  these  variations  of  colour)  Mr* 
Tennant  has  given  it  the  name  of  iruUum* 
The  muriatic  solution  being  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  afterwards  dissolved  in 
water,  ^ave  distinct  octahedral  erystals, 
which  tmged  water  of  a  deep  orange  red 
colonn  By  simply  exposing  the  crystals 
to  heat,  the  acid  and  oxygen  are  expel- 
led, and  a  white  infusible  metallic  mass, 
remains  behind.  Lead  unites  with  this, 
and,  by  cupeUation,  the  iridium  is  pro* 
cured  in  the  state  of  a  coarse  black  pow. 
der.  With  stiver  it  fonns  a  malleable 
alloy,  not  decomposable  by  cupellation; 
with  gold  it  also  unites,  so  as  to  be  inse- 
parable by  cupellation,  or  quartation  | 
but,  by  solution  of  either  alloy  in  acid, 
the  iridium  is  left  behind  in  form  of  a 
black  powder. 

The  other  new  metal  is  contained  in 
the  alkaline  solution  of  the  black  pow- 
der  mentioned  above,  and  is  procured  in 
the  following  manner :  put  the  solution 
into  a  retort*  and  add  sulphuric  acid, 
and  distil  by  a  very  gentle  heat  i  a  clear 
liquor  is  collected  in  the  receiver,  of  a 
sweetish  taste,  and  a  peculiar  pungent 
smeH.  It  consists  of  water,  holding  inj 
solution  a  very  volatile  metallic  oxyd,' 
which,  from  its  odour,  is  csdled  by  Mr. 
Tennant — otmlum.  It  may  be  obtained 
in  a  more  concentrated  state,  by  distil- 
ling the  original  black  powder  with  nitre 
at  a  very  low  red  heat.  An  oily  fluid 
sublimes  into  the  neck  of  the  retort, 
which,  on  cooling,  concretes  into  a  solid 
colourless  semitransparcnt  mass,  and 
this*  when  dissolved  ia  water,  forms  a 
solution  exactly  simtkr  to  the  firsc  men- 
tioned.   This  oxyd|  in  the  concentrated. 


state*  giartes  a  tifcrmstneht  dar]p  st^totlil 
sldn,  and,  with  an  infusion  of  galls^pio- 
duces  a  purple  colour,  which  toun  be> 
comes  of^  a  vivid  blue.  If  the  ^oeoos 
solution  6f  oxyd  of  osmiom  is  shaken 
with  mercury,  an  amalgatn  is  prodooed, 
and,  by  distilling  off  the  mercury,  adark« 
grey  or  blue  ppwder  remains*  which  is 
pure  osmium ;  when  heated  with  access 
of  air,  it  oxydizes,  and  evaporates  with 
iu  chaiacteristic  smell  (  but,  whea  is> 
closed  in  a  charcoal  crucible,,  and  ex* 
posed  to  a  strong  white  heat,  it  fuses  ibsi 
a  button.  In  this  sute  it  is  not  acted 
on  by  nitro-muriatic  acid,  but*  when 
fused  with  caustic  alkali,  it  combiiKS 
with  it,  forming  the  same  compound  as 
is  produced  by  treating  the  original 
black  powder  in  the  same  manner. 

17.  On  a  ntw  Metql found  t»  crude  PItthu, 
By  William  Uyub Woli-astov,  if.  D. 
KR.S. 

THIS  is  an  obscure  and  tmsatisfactoiy 
paper :  the  quantities  operated  nponime 
very  small ;  and«  as  appears  to  us,  this 
new  metal,  to  which  Dr.  WoUastcm  giro 
the  name  of  rboStnUf  is  no  other  thao  Mr. 
Tennant's  ifuSmm.  •  It  is  procured  froa 
the  nitro^muriatic  solution  of  phtim« 
after  this  latter  metal  has  been  separated 
by  sal  ammoniac.  But,  accordiii|(  to  M. 
Descotils,  a  small  portion  <»f  indium  is 
always  taken  up  during  the  actton  of 
nitro- muriatic  acid  on  puitina  }  therefinc 
the  solution  from  whicb  Dr.  Wollastcn 
procured  his  new  metail  ought  lo  contaia 
iridium  also ;  but,  in  the  analvsis  which 
he  gives. of  it*  there  appears  only  platiaa* 
copper,  lead,  iron*  palladium,  and  iho- 
dium ;  either,  therdfore.  Dr.  Wollastoo'i 
analysis  of  the  nitro-muriatic  solatiaa 
is  incorrect,  or  his  rhodium  is  iriJiiUDi 
The  palladium  of  Mr.  Chenevix,  wbich 
was  supposed  by  that  gentleman  to  be 
an  artificial  amalgam  of  platioa  and 
9iercury,  appears  to  be  contained  in  the 
crude  platina,  and  is  probably  a  simple 
substance.  This  discovery  Dr.  WoUas* 
ton  had  made  before  Mr.  Cheoevix  an« 
dertook  his  experiments ;  since,  if  ve  are 
not  misinformed,  all  the  palladium  which 
was  announced  in  so  mystttious  a  mao- 
ner,  and  sold  at  a  much  higher  nue  than 
even  Hahnemann's  pneum,  was  prepared 
by  I>r.  Wollaston  himself. 


Aet.  II.    The  TrannactUm  cftht  Ryal  Iruh  AcaJkmp    Vol.  9.  4to.  fqp.  6S0. 

THE  most  valuable  articles  in  the  pre-    which  bear  strong  testimony  to  the  pre- 
sent volume  are  the  mathematical  ones,    found  knowledge  of  the  astrontfnical 
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)M:ofes9or  in  the  Dublin  university*  and 
CO  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
most  abstruse  and  difficult  parts  of  ma« 
thematical  science.  Dr.  Richardson  has 
Communicated  some  interesting  minera« 
logical  information,  Mr.  Dunne  has  fur- 
nished a  very  curious  paper,  relative  to 
the  Indian  tribes  of  North  America,  and 
Air.  Preston's  three  memoirs  evince  a 
cultivated  taste,  and  a  laudable  desire 
for  the  prosperity  of  his  country. 

1 .  On  Dr,  Hallvy's  Srriefffrr  the  Calculation 
of  Logarithms,  By  the  Rev,  U.  Murray, 
D.D. 

THE  great  patron  of  science  in  Eng- 
land, Baron  Maseres,  has,  it  is  well 
known, employed  much  of  his  time,  and 
been  at  great  expence,  in  collecting  every 
paper  of  importance  on  the  subject  of 
logarithms ;  and  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
the  Scriptores  Logarithmici,  on  which  he 
is  now  engaged*  the  original  work  of 
Neper  will  be  inserted,  together  with  an 
investigation  of  various  methods  of  cal- 
culating logarithms,  particularly  this 
which  makes  the  subject  of  the  paper 
before  us.  The  generality  of  students, 
and  of  those  who  use  the  tables  of  loga- 
rithms, are  content  with  the  vulgar  defi- ' 
nition  that  they  are  a  set  of  numbers  in 
arithmetical  corresponding  to  another 
set  in  geometrical  progression,  or  if 
numbers  are  reprei^ntea  by  the  powers 
of  a  given  number,  then  their  logarithms 
correspond  to  the  indexes  of  those  num- 
bers. The  definition  corresponding  to 
th^  meaning  of  the  term  that  they  are 
meksores  oT  ratios,  contains  something 
too  subtle,  and  is  too  frequently  neg- 
lected. lliiB  was  however  the  klea  of 
the  inventor,  and  the  principal  difference 
betweeh  him  and  Dr.  Halley  consists  in 
the  manner  of  extracting  the  root. 

The  subject  is  here  concisely  explain- 
ed. By  ratittncula  is  meant  a  ratio  pf 
inequality  very  near  to  equality*  thus 
the  ratio  ofl  4-r,  or  1  —  rto  unity  is 
when  r  is  exceedingly  small  a  ratiuncula. 
Let  there  be  placed  between  unity  and 
ten  999999999  mean  proportionals,  then 
will  the  ratio  of  unity  to  ten  be  com- 
pounded of  1000000000  ratiunculae,  each 
equal  to  the  ratio  of  unity  to  the  first  or 
least  of  those  means.  Now  if  the  ra- 
tio of  unity  to  two  is  compounded  of 
301029995  ratiuncula  of  this  kind,  then 
will  1000000000  and  901029995  be  the 
logarithms  of  the  ratios  of  unity  to  ten, 
and  of  unity  to  two.    But  unity  may  be 


uken  for  the  kffarithm  of  the  ratio  of 
one  to  teni  in  which  case  301029995 
will  be  the  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  one 
to  two.  Now  let  it  be  required  to  find 
the  first  ratiuncula,  of  which  the  ratio  of 
unity  to  1  -{-  «  is  compounded,  the  whole 
number  of  ratiunculc  being  a;  then  that 
ratiuncula   is   the   ratio    of  unity    to 


The  great  merit  of  Dr;  MaOey  was  In 
the  manner  of  extracting  this  root,  and 
the  wriver  has  laid  down  four  lemroast 
by  which  it  is  clearly  explained.  The 
essay  was  found  among  Dr.  Murray's 
papers  after  his  death,  and  was  drawn 
up  for  the  use  of  his  pupils.  The  sub- 
ject will  be  treated  more  at  large  in  the 
8criptore  Logarithmici,  but  in  its  present 
form  merits  me  attention  of  mathemati- 


cians. 


t,  Accoimt  of  the  JFIiynn  Dukes,  in  tkg 
NviM'ourhood  of  the  Giants  Causeway^ 
Ballu  Castle  and  Belfast,  in  aLetter  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Dromore,  from  William 
Richardson,  D.  D,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin, 

A  CONSIDERABLE  part  of  the 
counties  of  Derry  and  Antrim  is  basaltic. 
The  tract  occupied  by  this  species  of  rock 
is  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  from  east 
to  west,  and  more  than  thirty-five  in  its 
greatest  length  from  north  to  south ;  it 
comprehends  the  precipices  of  Fairheady 
and  the  celebrated  columnar  rocks  at 
Portrush  and  the  Giant's  Causeway.  The 
basalt  is  divided  into  sixteen  or  more 
prodigiouslv  thick  stratar  accumulated 
on  each  otner,  to  the  height,  in  some 
places,  of  1200  feet.  This  enormous 
xt^ass  appears  to  rest  on  a  bed  of  white 
limestone,  about  200  feet  in  thickness. 
Below  the  limestone  stratum,  and  beyond 
the  visible  limits  both  of  this  and  ot  the 
basalt,  there  extends  on  the  west  a  tract 
of  argillaceous  schistus,  and  on  the  east 
of  sandstone  and  clay,  alternating  with 
coal.  Dr.  Richardson  resides  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
ana  has  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  to 
the  curious  geological  appearances  which 
present  tliemselves  on  this  bold  and  mag- 
nificent coast.  The  dykes  which  traverse 
both  the  basalt,  and  the  adjoining  sand- 
stone strata,  have  especially  attracted  his 
notice,  and,  in  the  paper  before  us,  are 
described  the  situation,  structure,  and 
other  circumstances  worthy  of  attention! 
of  six  dykes  passing  through  basalt,  and 
three  intersecting  3je  sandstone.  Tliese, 
dykes  are  a  few  feet  tliick,,  and  of  uu- 
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known  length  and  depth,  forming  long 
compact  walls,  intersecting  vertically 
all, the  strata  in  their  way,  and  composed 
of' basalt,  either  in  horizontal  columns, 
mixed  sometimes  with  the  globular  va- 
riety, or  amorphous.  Of  these,  only  one 
has  been  noticed  before  ;  and  future  mi- 
neralogists, when  visiting  this  part  of  the 
country,  will  derive  much  advantage 
from  a.  careful  peru«al  of  this  interesting 
paper. 

3.  Jn  Essay  on  CreduUly.    Btj  William 

Preston,  J5i%. 

THE  m^n  object  of  Mr.  Preston  in 
this  essay  is  to  esublihh  the  position,  that 
credulity,  or  a  disposition  to  believe 
without  evidence,  is  an  innate  principle 
of  lie  human  mind :  that  it  is  ratlicr  an 
emotion  of  the  human  feeling,  than  an 
operation  of  intellect.  To  this  circum- 
stance he  attributes  the  amazing  suc- 
cess, which  some  of  the  most  bungling 
impostures  have  experienced,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  the  most  absurd  ru- 
mours have  been  believed-  He  then 
notices  tlie  mischievous  effects  of.  this 
principle,  and  enquires  into  the  means  of 
counteracting  it.  He  disapproves  of  the 
statutes,  by  which  spreading  false  news, 
tp^  make  discord  between  the  king  and 
nobility,  was  made  punish-ij)le  by  fine 
aad  imprisonment,  and  rontends,  that 
the  only  way  of  safely  and  effectually 
checking  the  growth  of  this  evil,  as  by 
the  diffusion  of  general  knowledge,  and 
faciliuting  the  publicity  of  important 
facts,  by  means  of  a  free  press. 

4.  An  Examination  of  various  Solutions  of 
Kepler's  Prollem,  and  a  short  Practical 
Solution  of  tkat  Problem  pointed  out.  By 
the  Rev,  J.  Brxnkley,  A.  M,  &c. 

UNLESS  we  were  to  transcribe  the 
whole  of  this  very  valuable  paper,  we 
could  not  give  to  our  readers  a  true 
idea  of  its  contents.  The  problem  is 
well  known  to  be  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, and  to  have  exercised  the  talents 
of  the  most  eminent  mathematicians. 
The  present  times,from  the  discovery  of 
the  two  new  planets  Olbers  and  Piazzi, 
and  from  the  probability  that  the  nrnn- 
ber  will  be  considerably  increased  by  a 
more  attentive  observation  of  the  hea- 
vens, call  particularly  for  this  investiga- 
tion,  and  it  could  not  have  fallen  into 
better  hands,  nor  into  any  from  whom 
greater  advantage  to  science  might  be 
eipectcd.    Kepler's  own  solution,  Boul- 
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liald's  first  hypothesis,  and  its  simplifi- 
cation by  Seth  Ward,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  simple  elliptic  hy- 
pothesis, Boulliald's  correction  of  Seth 
Ward's  hypothesis,  Mercator's  hypothe- 
sis, Newton's  two  practical  methods, 
Cassini's,  Machines,  I>r.  Matthew  Stew* 
art's  methods,  Simpson's  practical  rule, 
Lacaille's  method,  are  each  examined  in 
the  order  mentioned,  and  to  these  h  sab- 
joined  a  convenient  practical  solution, 
exemplified  on  the  planet  Olbers. 

This  solution  takes  its  rise  firom  Cas- 
sifiis  method ;  in  examining  which,  it  has 
been  proved  that  the  error  ofhtsfest 
approximation  depends  only  on  the  third 
and  higher  powers  of  the  eccentridtj. 
By  considering  the  nature  of  diis  error, 
the  writer  is  enabled  to  lay  down  the 
following  practical  rule  for  obtaifiing 
the  true  iroq^  the  mean  anomaly. 

"  1.  Snblract  the  Log.  of  the  aphdlon 
from  the  Loz.  of  tbe  perihdion  distance,  mi 
call  the  remainder  B.  B  +  the  Log.  tans. 
of  i  the  mean  anomaly  =  the  Log.  tang,  of 
an  arch,  which  being  added  to  i  the  mean 
anomaly,  the  sum  wiu  be  the  approxitoate 
excentnc  anomaly. 

•*  2.  Add  together  the  constant  Uc^ 
5.3144251,  the  Log.  of  the  exceniricjly  and 
the  Log.  sine  of  ino  computed  approxio.jir 
CKCeninc  anomaly':  the  sum  dtmitiished  Irr 
10  will  be  tlus  Log.  of  a  number  of  secoras 
to  be  added  to  the  approxitnate  exccnmc 
anomaly,  to  obtain  the  corresponding  meao 
anomaly. 

"3.  Find  the  logarithm.C  either  bv  a taKf 
previously  consirncted,  or  by  compulation, 
viz.  C  =s  lt}.()g8970O—  2  Log.  cf.  4  ^  'be- 
ing an  awh  the  Log.  cosine  oK\'likh  =  Ij^- 
c:tcent  -f  Log.  cs  of  the  approxiTnaied  r:- 
ccntric  anomaly.  When  the  approxtaut^ 
Gxcentric  anoniaJy  isgonter  than  g<^*  b  J>o 
greater  than  90^. 

♦*  4.  Add  the  Log.  of  the  error  of  the  com- 
puted mean  anomaly  to  C,  and  the  sum  yrC^ 
be  the  logarithm  of  the  error  of  the  finny 
proximated  excentnc  anomaly.  Thiscnw 
has  always  the  same  sign  as  tlie  error  of  the 
computed  mean  anomaly.  * 

«<  5.  l^e  sumof  f  B  and  Log.  <ang.  itbe 
correct  excentric  anomaly  » thei^gk  twj- 
d*  j  the  true  anomaly. 

*  *Note,  when  the  mean  aoomaly  i«Jg*»^ 
than  180**.  Take  its  supplement  to  300,  ttrf 
compute  the  corresponding  true  anomaly: 
its  supplement  to  36o  will  be  the  true  ano- 
maly required. 

*•  By  the  above  opevations,  the  tree  w- 
roaly  will  be  had  to  lew  than  arMCflKid,  for 
all  the  planets.  In orWts  moie  eacentnc^it 
may  be  nece$sary  to  repeat  the  SKeood,  ilufn 
and  fourth  rule*,  using  the  conected  owen- 
tric  anomaly  insusad  of  that  first  computoi. 
And  then  using  the  second  conected  cicen- 
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trfc  anomaly  to  obtain  a  third,  and  so  on  till 
no  errof  remains.  The  successive  corrected 
excentric  anomalies  wUl  rapidly  approximate 
to  the  true  excentric  anomaly,  as  has  been 
before  shewn. 

"  Although  a  second  operation  will  never 
be  necessary  for  the  planets,  yet  as  a  second 
operation  is  very  readily  performed,  it  may 
be  used  for  two  reasons.  1.  It  serves  as  a 
check,  to  verify  the  corrected  excentric  ano- 
maly, and  2.  when  the  sine  of  the  concfCted 
•xcentric  anomaly  is  taken  out  from  the  lo- 


^rithmic  tables,  the  cosine  of  the  same  may 
be  taken  out,  which  will  readily  give  us  the* 
logarithm  of  the  planet's  distance  from  the 
sun,  viz.  2  Log.  cr,  i  •  —  19.6&87OO  •  being 
the  arch,  the  Log.  cs  of  which  =  Log.  ex- 
centricity  +  Log.  ct  corrected  excentric  ano« 
maly." 

The  maxima  of  the  errors  of  the  three 
hypothesis  of  Ward,  Boulliald,  and 
Mercator,  for  all  the  planets,  are  given 
in  the  following  table* 


Mercu* 

Venus 

Earth 

Mars 

Ceres 

Pall^ 

Jupiter 

Saturn 

Georg. 

Ward 

> 
3d 

m 
2 

15 

* 
71 

1 

47 

2 

5 
2 

Boulliald 

20 

Q 

It 

I 

1.  5« 

\       It 

{.     8 

39.  4y 

16 

H 

24 

.14 

Mercator 

22J 

0 

1 

\     If 
2.   7 

1.     19 

45 

19         29 

16 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Ivory's  me- 
tbod,  and  comparison  with  those  of  his 
predecessors,  occupies  we  presume  at 
present  the  attention  df  the  writer  of  this 
paper,  and  we  may  expect  it  in  the  next 
rolume  of  the  Transactions.  That  me» 
:bod  struck  us  for  its  elegance,  but  the 
[rish  professor  will  from  more  accurate 
nvestigation  and  comparison,  assign  to 
t  its  proper  rank.  From  the  labours  of 
uch  valuable  men  what  may  not  be  e<» 
lected  I 

.  Journal  of  the  Thermometer,  Barometer, 
Hf/gromefer,  }Vindt  dnd  Bain,  kept  at 
f^h/dMor,  Kota  Seotia.  By  the  Ecu, 
William  Cochran,  President  nfKitigt 
College, 

THE  place  where  thfssc  observations 
ere  made  is  situated  about  ten  miles 
>uth  of  the  bay  of  Fumdy ;  and  the  pe- 
od  to  which  they  relate  is,  from  January 

1794,  to  December  31,  1796.  The 
^erage  yearly  quantity  of  rain  was  forty- 
^e  inches,  and  the  range  of  temperature 
3m  1«  to  87*.  ^ 

A  Tlieorem  for  finding  the  Surface  of  an 
oblique  Cyhnder,  with  its  geometrical 
Demonstration,  Also  an  Appendix  oon^ 
taining  some  Observations  on  the  Methods 
of  finding  the  Ciratisf^rence  ^a  very  ex- 
vent  rical  Ellipse  i  including  a  geometrical 
Demonstration  of  the  remarkable  Property 
if  IiUiptic  Areas  ^covered  by  Count 
Ann.  R£T.  Vol.  IlL 


Fagnani.     By  the  Rev, 
A,M.&c, 


J.  Brinjclet^ 


-^THE  difficulty  of  finding  the  surface 
of  an  oblique  cylinder  is  well  known, 
and  when  it  is  called  insuperabilis  by 
Pr.Barrow,no  common  sagacity  would, 
we  may  reasonably  conclude,  surmount 
It.  The  theorem  is  thus  expr^sed.  The 
surface  of  an  oblique  cylinder  is  equal 
to  a  recungle  contained  by  the  diameter 
of  ito  base,  and  the  circumference  of  an 
ellipse,  the  axes  of  which  are  the  slant 
side  and  the  height  of  the  cylinder.  This 
theorem  is  demonstrated  in  a  very  ele» 
gant  manner  from  the  following  property 
of  the  ellipse,  discovered  by  Uie  writer. 
If  the  semidiameter  of  an  ellipse  be 
taken,  which  is  a  mean  proportional  be- 
tween the  semiaxes,  and  be  produced  to 
meet  the  circumscribing  circle,  then  the 
point  where  the  ordinate  to  the  circle 
drawn  from  the  point  of  intersectioa 
cuts  the  ellipse,  divides  the  quadrantal 
arc  of  the  ellipse  into  two  parts,  the  dif» 
ference  of  which  is  equal  to  the  "differ, 
ence  of  the  semiaxes. 

As  tlie  rectification  of  an  ellipse  is  re* 
quisite  for  the  discovery  of  the  cylindri- 
cal  surface,  the  mode  of  rectifying  aa 
elliptical  arc  is  laid    down  irom  the 

fluxional    expression 
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a  rational  function  of  x.  an  expression 
exercising  the  ingenuity  of  the  cteepest 
matliematicians,  and  from  their  re- 
searches the  circumference  of  a  very  ex- 
centric  ellipse  may  be  derived  from  the 
circumferences  of  two  ellipses,  the  ex- 
centricities  of  which  may  be  as  small  as 
we  please. 

•*  Let  i,  h,'  V*  &c.  be  the  semi-axes  minors 
of  a  series  of  ellip3cs,  the  semi-axes  majors  of 

•  //  * 

which  are  unity  i   so  that  b  =  4&__,  h  = 

46'  ,  &c.    Then  the  rectification  ol  two 

aditcent  ellipses  of  this  scries  being  known, 
the  rest  are  easily  had  by  the  aA>ove.men- 
tioned  theorem/  Ux  E,  E',  t"  represent 
quadranu  of  three  adjacent  ellipses  of  th,s 
Series,  the  respective  eccentricities  of  which 

are  #  il  then  2F-(l-f  O  E=  1  +g 


not  admit.  Every  one  knowi  dnttbe 
square  of  the  hypothenuse  of  a  rigs: 
angled  triangle  is  greater  than  iha:  ci 
its  side,  and  consequently  the  secant  ii 
always  greater  than  the  tangent  ct  .1 
arc.  The  secant  cannot  ever  be  said  tbe;: 
to  be  equal  to  the  tangent,  nor  can  \i: 
corresponding  chord,  arc,  and  lar.gcct 

ever  be  equal,  nor  can ^^^  * 

equal  to  2  a.  yet  equality  is  the  licit  n 
which  the  ratio  of  an  increasing  seer: 
and  tangent  is  constantly  tending,  *  i 
of  the  corresponding  chord,  arc,  and  u- 

gent,  and  of -^ and  2^.  Tofci 

this  limit  is  evidently  a  matbenatical 
problem,  and  it  is  evident  that  thct .: 
no  absurdity  in  finding  the  limit  nr-^ 
increments  of  *'*  and  «■  by  the  cci- 
mon  method.    For  the  increment  cir 

bebg  0  that  ofxAisiueo     +•  *^Z^ 


If — 

X  o 


// 
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The  terms  of  the  series  fc,  V,  M  rapidly  ap- 
proach to  unity,  so  that  the  recuacation  of  a 
very  cxcentric  ellipse,  is  reduced  to  the  recti- 
fication of  two  of  small  excentricity,  to  be 
performed  by  the  common  theorem. 

"But  when  the  ellipse  is  very  cxcentnc.  a 
series  may  be  obtained  of  as  easy  application 
as  the  common  series,  and  therefore  is  to  be 
preferred  to  the  above  methods." 

Fagnani's  theorem  is  applied  from  the 
circumstance  that  while  the  series  for  the 
whole  quadrantal  arc  of  an  excentrical 
ellipse  is  useless,  from  its  slow  conver- 
gency,  apart  commencing  at  the  extremi- 
ty  of  the  axis  minor,  may  be  found  by  a 
sufficiently  converging  series,  and  the  re- 
mainder by  its  relation  to  the  fir^st  arc, 
According  to  the  theorem,  which  is  de- 
inonstrated  in  a  very  elegant  manner, 
and  will  be  studied  with  pleasure  by  the 
geometrician.  ,  ^ 

The  paper  concludes  with  a^  defence 
of  uhimate  ratios,  a  defence  which  does 
by  no  means  seem  so  necessary  to  us  as 
to  the  writer  of  the  paper,  nor  does  he 
appear  in  this  instance  to  have  added 
much  to  the  discussion  on  this  subject. 
The  dispute  must  be  referred  after  all  to 
the  improper  language  used  by  Newton 
in  the  first  lemma  of  his  first  book  of  the 
Piincipiu,  where  ultimo  gives  a  meaning 
io  equales  which  tlie  idea  of  equality  docs 


*  V  4.  . .  • .  the  limiting  ratio  of  vi-- 
quantities  is  evidently  mat  of  unity  a 

nx  "  not  that  0  ever  becomes  nodilrf.  ^r 
is  supposed  to  be  nothing,  but  dw  smai^ 
it  is  taken,  the  nearer  is  the  ratio  to tlffl 

of  unity  to  nx."  We  observed  with  plo* 
sure  that  this  writer  was  very  prope-f 
on  his  guard  in  determining  thcfe 
of  **'^^*  and  avoided  the  crroniss 

X    —A 

which  the  Cambridge  mathemaccae 
are  repeatedly  falling,  andinvhichtf' 
are  likely  to  continue,  of  asserting  i^ 

2  ii  could  be  equal  to        ^^  ' 

is  equal  to  tf,  in  which  case  ^_^ 
would,  ifit  could  exist,  be  equal  tct> 
thing  divided  by  nothing,  or  nonjc^ 
intelligible  only  to  mathematiciitts  := 
mad.  The  authority  of  thisva7ablf»^- 
ter  will  be  ofuse  in  exploding  thisstu::; 
language,  and  freeing  science  to  &*; 
an  incumbrance.  He  has  also  ]^/^ 
noticed,  in  ;the  application  of  uk^;; 
braical  process  to  the  method  of  w^- 
the  sine  in  terms  of  the  arc,  t^'  '' 
equation  is  not  deduced  by  b«P^^^' 
quantities  infinitely  small,  a  hn^* 
to  which  the  Cambridge  n»*«*?^ 
have  b«n  addicted ;  for  to  ootf  wf  * 
surdity  of  talking  of  a  quantiiy  ffl--  . 
small,  the  neglect  of  any  qi»2»J  •" 
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equation  destroys  that  equation,  and  re- 
duces it  to  an  approximation.  We  hope, 
and  indeed  doubt  not»  that  this  writer 
will  continue  to  enlarge  the  boundaries 
of  science,  and,  with  the  spear  of  Ithuriel 
in  his  handf  detect  whaiever  is  offenuve 
within  his  limits. 

7.  Essay  on  the  natural  Advantages  of  Ire- 
land, the  Manufactures  to  which  they  are 
adapted,  and  the  Means  of  improving  those 
Mamtfactwret,  By  William  Prjsstov, 
Esq, 

THIS  essay  is  in  fact  a  long  treatise, 
divided  into  tWo  books,  each  book  sub* 
divided  into  chapters,  and  each  chapter 
into  sections.  The  general  positions  and 
observations  display  more  good  sense 
than  novelty,  and  the  jparticuuir  applica- 
tion of  them  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  will 
obtain  for  the  author  rather  the  reputadcm 
of  meaning  wel^than  of  that  sagacity  and 
accurate  knowledge,  without  "which  the 
very  best  intentions  are  ineflFectual  and 
mischievous. 

8.  Tnqmrjf  into  the  Consistency  qfDr,  Hut'- 
ton's  Theory  of  the  Earth,  with  the  Ar^ 
rangement  of  the  Strata,  and  other  Pheno^ 
metia,  on  the  basaltic  Coast  of  Antrim,  Bv 
ihe  Rev.  William  Uicharosoit,  D,  D. 

IN  this  vaeue  declamatory  essay  we 
ind  no  objections  that  have  not  been  re» 
>eatedly  urged  against  the  Huttonian 
heory,  both  with  more  acuteness,  more 
rnowiedge,  and  a  more  philosophic  spi- 
it. 

1.  Essay  an  the.  Rise  and  Progress  of  Rhyme. 
By  Thbophilus  Swift,  Esq^,  To  which 
teas  adjudged  the  Gold  Medal,  proposed  by 
ihe  Irish  Academy  for  tliehest  EsSay  on  that 
Subject, 

THE  ^^n^le  of  rfayme»  according  to 
Ir.  SwiK,  IS  naturally  pleasing  to  the 
ir :  children  are  conunually  making 
iiymes  ;  and  tlie  songs  of  all  savage  na* 
ons  are  composed  in  rh3rme,  often  in* 
sed  irregular,  bat  yet  sufficiently  so,  to 
low  that  consonant  endings  were  in- 
nded  by  the  composers.  Besides,  rhyme 
not  only  pleasing,  but  assists  the  me« 
ory.  The  author  then  adopting  Le 
lerc's  hypothesis,  maintains  that  He* 
ew  poetry  is  in  rhyme,  and  that  the 
me  mode  of  writing  probably  obtamedl 
nong  the  dialects  derived  from,  or  of 
ndred  origin  with,  the  Hebrew.  He 
pposes  that  the  earliest  Qreck  poems. 


or  rather  verses,  were  in  rhyme,  although 
he  acknowledges  that  none  exist  in  any 
ancient  Greelc  pidet?ythat  isexunu  The 
abandonment  of  rhyme  by  .the  Greeks, 
he  supposes  to  originate  from  their  pride» 
which  scorned  to  be  beholden  to  barba- 
rians, as  thev  termed  all  nations  but  their 
own ;  and  also  froni  the  circumstance  of 
their  beine  a  mixture  of  various  nations^ 
among  whom  the  present  Greek  grew 
up  by  degrees.  The  want  of  rhymes  in 
Latin  poetry  he  ascribes  to  an  imitation 
of  the  Greek,  and  also  to  a  sentiment  of 
pride  in  the  masters  of  the  world,  who 
did  not  chuse  that  their  own  rules  of 
poetry  should  resemble  those  of  their 
slaves.  He  supposes  this  to  be  proved, 
because  the  monkish  writers,  who  retain- 
ed the  language  of  ancient  Rome,  after 
its  empire  was  extinct,  composed  in 
rhyme.  That,  therefore,  it  is  absurd  to 
attempt  to  trace  the  origin  of  rhyme  from 
one  nation  to  another,  since  the  use  of  it 
is,  as  it  were,  instinctive,  and  the  exam- 
ples of  Greece  and  Rome  are  only  to  be 
considered  as  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule. 

•  10.  Notices  relative  to  some  of  the  native 
Tribes  of  North  America,  By  JoHjr 
DuKNE,  Esq. 

THE  author  of  this  paper  relates, 
that  he  was  adopted  in  place  of  a 
deceased  friend,  whose  name  he  bore, 
by  Tchikanakoa,  the  celebrated  Miami 
chief,  who  commanded  the  united  In- 
dians at  the  defeat  of  general  St.  Clair. 
From  his  intimacy  with  this  chief  he  was 
enabled  to  procure  much  interesting  in^ 
formation  respecting  the  state  of  litenb- 
tnre,  among  these  extraordinary  people^ 
**  They  have  no  idea  of  poetry,'*  says 
Mr.  Dunne,  **  as  it  derives  its  character 
from  rhyme  and  measure.  Their  songs 
are  short  enthusiastic  sentences,  subjected 
to  no  laws  of  composition,  accompanied 
by  monotonous  music,  either  rapid  or 
•low,  according  to  the  subject  or  fancy  of 
the  singer.  Their  apologues  are  nume^ 
rous  and  ingenious,  abounding  with  in* 
cidents,  and  are  all  calculated  to  convey 
some  favourite  lesson.  Their  tales,  too^ 
generally  inculcate  some  moral  truth,  of 
some  maxim  of  prudence  or  policy.'* 
In  proof  of  this,  four  fables,  or  tales,  se* 
rious,  comic,  and  didactic,  are  related, 
which,  if  no  liberty  has  been  taken  with 
them,  are*  certainly  proofs  t)f  great  in- 
genuity, shrewdness,  and  imagination. 
The  comic  tale  relates  the  adventures  of' 
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a  grey  fo:^  for  Reynard  the  fox  seems  as 

freat  a  favourite  with  the  Indians  as  with 
Europeans  :  the  story  is  too  long  to  be 
quoted  entire ;  but  we  are  tempted,  by 
way  of  specimen,  to  make  the  following 
extract ; 

**  The  night  overtook  him*  hungry  and 
exhausted.  He  was  then  on  the  margin  of  a 
lake,  where  he  observed  men's  tracks  in  the 
snow ;  these  conducted  him  to  a  hole  in  the 
ice,  where  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  had 
8et  a  fibbing  net.  Curiosity  led  him  to  ex- 
amine what  success  these  people  were  likely 
to  have,  and»  bavin,"- drawn  up  the  net,  se- 
cured the  contents,  replaced  it,  and  loaded 
himself  with  as  many  fish  as  he  could  carry, 
after,  bavin ;^  devoured  as  many  as  he  could 
tax  ',  he  returned  by  the  same  way,  taking  care 
in  his  return,  as  he  had  done  in  descending,  to 
marclitin  the  men*s  tracks,  and  make  no  fox- 
impressions  in  the  soft  snow.  After  depositing 
his  stock,  preparing  to  go  to  rest,  he  was  ac- 
costed by  a  wolf,  who,  led  by  the  scent,  ask- 
ed him  now  he  came  by  his  fish,  as  he  had 
all  the  indications  of  having  made  a  wonder- 
ful great  fisbmeal.  "  Brother  wolf,**  says  the 
fox,  who  was  afraid  of  his  hoard,  "  come 
along  with  me,  and  I  will  shew  you  how  you 
may  do  as  1  have  done.  You  have  only  to 
go  to  the  hole  in  the  ice,  to  which  these 
tracks  will  conduct  you  \  sit  down  on  the 
hole ;  you  are  provided  with  a  much  finer 
tail  than  mine ;  thrust  it  deep  into  the  water, 
and  contimie  there  motionless  for  some  space 
of  time  \  the  fish  will  at  length  begin  to  take 
hold ;  and  as  soon  as  you  find  by  the  weight 
that  you  have*a  sufficient  numl>er  attached, 
suddenly  dra\Y  up  your  load,  and  you  will 
have  a  nch  repast ;  by  this  method  I  took  al- 
most as  many  as  1  could  eat  in  a  single  hawl^ 
your  success  must  be  much  pcater."  The 
nungry  wolf  listened  with  avidity,  thanked 
his  benefactor,  and  in  a  few  moments  placed 
lymself  in  a  fishing  position,  with  his  uil  ia 


the  water ;  where,  notwithstandtog  the  In- 
tense cold,  he  remained  without  motien  for 
a  considerable  time;  expecting  to  fmd  bf  vk 
encreasing  weight  the  promised  indicatiois 
of  his  success.  At  length,  supposiiuf;  that 
his  feeling  %vas  destroyed  by  tnc  estraiK 
cold,  he  resolved  to  see  what  he  bad  cia^ht: 
when  to  his  great  surprize,  he  fouod  the  hole 
entirely  frozen  over ;  and  his  tail  so  im.\ 
enclosed  in  the  ice,  that  all  his  ^i\s  to  dli- 
engase  it  proved  abortive.  Every  momeat 
the  ellect  bf  cold  and  hunger  was  (iecieasinc 
his  force,  and  adding  strength  to  his  (etten, 
and  the  iests  of  the  fox  still  added  to  his  tor* 
tures.  In  the  nioraing  the  countrynKo  ir- 
rived:  who  seeing  the  bones  and'icaksof 
the  fish,  which  had  been  scattotd  bf  die 
fox,  and  catching  the  wolf  as  it  weniQiiie 
fact,  dispatched  him  with  their  hatchets,  aod 
after  unprofitably  drawing  and  resetting  tbor 
nets,  draj^ed  the  carcase  of  the  wolf  to  tbe 
shore.^  The  fox,  with  the  flesh  of  die  wolf 
and  his  stock  of  fish,  li\-ed  luxuiioosly  ^ 
several  days.** 

11.  Some  Cansideraiioni  on  ikt  Etsieri^ 
ancient  amatory  Writer$^  and  the  km- 
parative  Merits  of  the  three  great  Rtmm 
elegiac  Poets,  Ooid,  Tibulius,  and  Fnptt- 
tins.    By  William  Prsstov,  £»f. 

This  is  a  Tery  elegant  and  anmac; 
paper»  but  incapable  of  analysis. 

12.  An  Inscription  on  an  ancient Sefulci:'. 
Stone  or  Monument  yi  the  Chtrek-pTi^' 
Kilcummin,   near  KiUala,  in  tkeCmrti 
of  Mayo  \  with  some  Bemfirh  ontkusm. 
By  the  Rev.  Ja.\s£s  Little. 

Mr.  Little  has  deduced  some  rrrj 
absurd  conclusions  from  a  very  obscuir 
monument. 


Art.  IIL     Cplopedia ;    or  a  new   Umverjol  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sctettrrs.   Bj 
ABaAHAsi  R£ES»  D»J).  F.  R.  S.  vrith  the  assistance  of  eminent  prof esnomalCeiUkt^    ' 
4to.  Vol.  111.  from  Aax  to  Bat.  | 


IN  the  Tolume  before  Qs  the  hiognt- 
phical  articles  appear  to  be  more  nu- 
merous, and  to  occupy  h  larger  propor* 
tion  of  the  whole  than  in  the  preteding 
volumes.  We  are  sorry  to  observe  this ; 
not  that  we  tliink  meanly  of  biograpbf 
fai  general^  or  of  these  articles  in  parti* 
cular,  which  are  for  th^  most  part  yery 
respeaably  executed*  but  that-in  a  work 
expressly  devoted  to. the  illustration  of 
the  arts  and.  sciences  personal  history, 
should  be  -sparingly  introduced,  and  be 
sonfioed  to  those   eminent   character^ 


Vho  have  materially  contributed  to  ^ 
advancement  of  knowledge. 

The  geographical  and  historica]  r* 
tides  are  nt^merous,  and  of  varioos  c» 
rit:  in  general,  however,  the  slicitff 
ones  are  ihe  best.  The  account  of  i^ 
tavia  \b  very  satisfactory,  and,  tboa^ 
long,  is  by  no  means  tedious :  a  $i0\hr 
but  tdgher  praise  is  due  to  Bahyiooi  ^^ 
exhibits  both  good  sense  and  profnisd 
research.  The  topograf^y  <rf  anciefl 
and  modem  jiihency  and  the  historT  <i 
the  extraordinary  people  by  whom  it^ 
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ttict  possessed,  £ire  detailed  with  all  the 

impanl^litj  and  interestihg  minuteness 
that  the  subject  requires.  The  jitlaniic 
Ocean  both  deserved  and  would  have  af- 
forded ample  matter  for  a  very  canons 
and  striking  arttcley  but  is  dispatched 
with  an  idle  quotation  of  a  few  Imes 
from  a  paper  of  Mr.  Kirwan's  in  the 
Irish  Transactions,  relative  to  the  forma- 
tion of  this  great  recept-icle  of  waters  by 
the  deluge.  The  writer  of  the  article 
jl'iia  seems  to  have  considered  Siberia  as 
the  most  important  division  of  chis  con- 
tinent, by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the 
article  being  occupied  with  a  detailed 
account  of  the  Russian  discoveries  among 
those  wild,  almost  uninhabited  deseits, 
which  are  subject  to  the  court  of  Peters- 
burgh. 

In  anatomy,  the  only  very  important 
subject  treated  of  in  the  present  volume 
is  artery^  which  furnishes  a  neat  but  ra- 
ther dry  article.  Batidage  in  surgery 
contains  much  excellent  practical  mat- 
ter, and  both  asthma  and  ascaris  are 
reputable  specimens  of  the  medical  de- 
partment. 

The  articles  in  the  mathematical  de- 
partment  are  few,  but  drawn  up  with 
great  judgment.     The  article  auuranct 
p<irticularly  deserves  attention^  and  con- 
tains as  much  of  that  difficult  branch  of 
science  as   the  limits  of   the  work  al- 
low.      Astronomy  is    confined  chiefly 
to  its  history  ;  and  the  physical  part  is 
not  treated  so  fully,  and  with  that  care 
to  mark  the  progress  of  discovery,  as  we 
con  Id  have  wished.     We  were  surprised 
to  find,  that  in  enumerating  the  works 
to   which  thei  reader  might  apply  for 
more  particular  information  on  the  au- 
thors and  writers  upon  this  science,  the 
Bibliographic  by  Delalande,  by  far  the 
most  copious  and  useful  work,  was  for- 
gotten.    Under  the  term  euymftotc<,  two 
curves  are  said  to  be  asypmtotical  when 
they  continually  approach  without  a  pos- 
sibility "  of  meeting,  and  thus  two  pa- 
nabolas,  whose  axes  are  in  the  same  right 
lines,  are  asymptotical  to  one  another." 
That  parabolas  of  this  kind  never  meet 
each  other  is  certain,  but  that  they  do 
not  approach  to  each  other  is  equally 
certain,  and  consequently,  according  to 
the   definition,   are  no"^   entitled  to  the 
epithet  asymptotical;  for  let  two  para- 
bolas have  the  same  common  vertex,  the 
parameter  of  the  one  being  four  t;mes  the 
magnitude  of  that  of  the  other,  then  the 
ordinate  of  the  exterior  parabola  will 
ba  double  the  ordinate  of  the  interior 


parabola  when  the  abscissa  is  the  same 
to  both  ordinates  :  consequently  the  dis« 
unce  between  the  extremities  of  these 
two  ordinates,  or  the  distance  between 
two  points  of  the  curves  where  tlie  ordi* 
nates  meet  tliem,  is  equal  to  the  ordir 
nate  of  the  inner  curve,  and  this  ordi- 
nate increasing  as  the  abscissa  increases^ 
the  distance  between  the  curves  conti- 
nually increases,  and  this  distjance  will 
increase  to  a  magnitude  greater  thaa 
any  that  can  bf  assigned.  Now  suppose 
the.  two  curves  not  to  have  a  common 
vertex,  and  the  principal  parameter  o£ 
the  outer  curve  being  to  that  of  the  inner 
curve  in  the  ratio  of  m  to  n,  then  if  the 
distance  between  the  vertices  of  the  two 
parabolas  is  called  /z,  the  ratio  of  the 
ordinates  at  the  same  point  of  the  axis  is 
that  of  v^w.  fl^-j.  X  to  ^/«;e,  and  conse- 
quently tlie  distance  between  their  extre- 
mities or  two  points  of  the  curves  is 
to  the  ordinate  whose  parameter  is  m  as 
Vm.  fljf  X  CO  a/tix  is  to  ^nx7  When 
'^"»-  «  +  X  CO  V^  IS  equal  to  Vil]J, 
then  the  two  curves  cut  each  other,  and 
from  that  time  the  distance,  between 
the  curves  constantly  increases,  and  if 
^fif.  tf  -f  flc  is  always  greater  than  ^iii, 
then  the  distance  between  the  curves  may  . 
diminish  beyond  any  assignable  limit. 
Thus,  let  171  be  equal  to  »,  and  x  be  great- 
er than  any  assignable  magnitude  ;  con- 
sequently "^m.  a-f  *  is  nearer  to  "^nx 
than  by  ^  any  assignable  difference ; 
and  the  distance  between  the  curves  is 
to  the  lesser  ordinate  in  the  ratio  of  an 
indefinitely  small  to  an  indefinitely  great 
quantity,  or  the  distance  between  the 
curves  is. in  this  case  indefinitely  small. 
We  have  then  asymptotical  parabolas 
agreeable  to  the  definition,  but  not  all 
parabolas  formed  on  the  same  axis  are  . 
asymptotical,  accordin|j  to  that  defini- 
tion. The  error  in  this  article  may  be 
easily  corrected  under  the  article  para- 
bola. Under  the  article  attraction,  in 
which  that  of  large  masses  is  well  ex- 
plained, and  reference  is  made  to  6os- 
covich,  we  expected  an  ample  account  of 
his  system,  and  that  it  would  have  been 
shewn  upon  what  principle  he  explained 
the  communication  of  motion  by  one  to 
another  without  contact,  as  also  the  im- 
possibility of  contact  in  nature.  Perhaps 
It  is  intended  that  this  -should  appear 
under  the  article  Boscovich  in  biography, 
which  deserves  a  considerable  degree  of 
attention,  and  in  which  we  hope  to  fia4 

3  L  3  ;        ^ 
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a  full  account  of  a  philosopher  whose 
researches  have  been  very  much  slighted 
hj  English  mathematicians. 

Atmotpkert  is  valuable  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  the  uieories  and  observations  of  some 
modem  writers  of  great  merit  are  not 
noticed.  Awrwa  boreaih  contains  a  very 
fulU  complete,  and  methodiied  account 
of  the  sute  of  knowledge  relative  to  this 
beautiful  and  curious  phenomenon.  Ba* 
rometer  is  composed  m  the  exhaustive 
German  style,  and  will  be  resorted  to 
by  authors  of  less  research  as  an  invalu- 
able treasure. 

There  are  some  agricuUural  articles 
m  the  volume  before  us,  which  although 
written,  as  an  American  would  say, 
lengthily,  possesSf  however,  much  intrin- 
sic merit.  The  question  concerning  the 
e£Fect  of  ashes  as  a  manure  is  remarkably 
well  dtscus$e(l :  the  cultivation  of  barky f 
and  the  construction  of  bamst  are  also 
ably  and  usefully  treated  of. 

In  inineralogy  there  is  no  article  that 
particularly  demands  notice  $  and  the 
only  chemical  subjects  of  importance 
are  a%oi  and  haliami%  Bark  in  vegetable 
t>hysiology  is  an  interesting  subject,  and 
IS  noticed  with  adequate  minuteness. 

Under  the  head  of  antiquarian  topo- 
graphy and  history  are  the  British  re* 
m^ns  at  Avebury^  which  are  particularly 
ciescribed.  Barhow  is  an  entertaining, 
thougli  not  a  very  profound  article. 
Br/rah  very  superficial,  and  very  erro- 
tieous :  the  writer  quotes  Mac  Phei  son's 
Ossian  as  true  history. 

The  most  original  and  instructive  ar- 
ticle, however,  in  the  whole  volume,  and 
which  exhibits  most  decidedly  the  hand 
6f  a  master,  is  basso-relievo.  We  have 
little  hesitation  in  attributing  this  to  the 
taste  and  science  of  Mr.  FLixman.  After 
defining  the  term,  tlie  autlior  proceeds 
to  trace  the  history  of  this  branch  of 
art.  Acquiescing  with  the  writer  of 
the  article  in  the  Encyclopedie^  that 
basso-relievo  owes  its  birth  to  figured  or 
hieroglyphic  writing,  Mr.  Flaxman  pro- 
ceeds to  characterize  the  Egyptian  basso- 
relievos  as  bein?  the  oldest :  ••  in  these 
the  figure  is  sunk  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  surface  of  the  ground  forms  an  en- 
closure or  outline  whose  greatest  depth 
is  equal  to  the  greatest  projection  of  the 
figure." 

"  We  find  in  the  Egyptian  figures,  com- 
pounded of  dtffereat  auimaJs,'  that  each  part 
IS  a  copy  of  nature.  In  the  human  figure, 
the  body  and  limb?  were  represented  i^i  ge* 
Acoral  forihs.    The  fi  c,  as  being  the  moit 


interesting  part  of  the  person,  irasmoftSL- 
nutely  expressed.  The  form  of  the  6a  vh 
a  rounded  egg>  Hoes  of  the  eyrhrom  td 
lids,  simple  curves,  iaelining  upmrfsb-. 
the  nose,  the  bottom  of  the  dok  and  ^ 
line  of  the  mouth  inclined  npwinb  is  tb 
same  direction  with  the  eyes.  Tbe  (yo  mc 
full,  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  fordiadac 
cheeks,  and  the  lines  of  the  ne-broin,  Sds, 
and  borders  of  ^e  lips,  mmed  with  pn- 
cision.  The  chin  appeared  smsll  mA  \m\. 
the  neck  round,  the  shodden  higkoc 
broad,  except  the  marking  of  die  Inast, 
little  distinction  of  the  niuscolir  ions  <i 
any  part  of  the  body  and  limbs,  the  iai» 
narrow,  the  limbs  round,  rather  stnigbai 
slender,  their  joinU  «lifldidy  indicitai,  h 
hands  and  feet  rather  flat,  the  fiogen  ib^ 
toes  rounded,  without  the  appeanDSM 
joints,  and  nearly  of  the  same  Icogth.** 
•  •  • 

"  The  quadrapeds  on  Egyptian  oni- 
ments  are  represented  in  profile,  to^vs^'^ 
simplest  attitudes.  The  parts  of  whid  th^ 
are  composed  are  fewer  and  more  pm 
than  those  in  the  human  figure.  This  ts » 
reason  why  the  Egyptians  cxcelkd  is  tr* 
animals;  the  mechanical  manner  m«ific2 
the  shoulder  is  drawn  of  the  lion  and  ipl: '^ 
(where  they  haTe  displa)-ed  more  anipc. 
than  in  any  other  port)  presents  a  sir 
but  not  just  account  of  die  structure  of  >- 
member  of  the  body :  these  obserratiowafa 
to  the  state  of  sculpture  before  the  tic:  • 
Alexander  the  Great ;  after  which  pttKt  | 
partook  of  the  improvements  iotnldocc^ '•*  , 
Its  Grecian  conquerors.**  | 

Trom  the  Egyptian  the  author  ?r 
ceeds  to  the  Indian  and  Persian  basx- 
relievos,  and  then  enters  upon  aa  f'^ 
mination  of  those  of  Greece.  TheG:R|i 
seem  to  have  taken  up  the  an  cc^- 
where  the  Egyptians  left  it,  there  \ff": 
a  very  striking  similarity  betveec  - 
earliest  Greek  basso-relievos  and  the*-' 
of  the  Egjptian  ones.  The  Etn:>* 
gems,  as  they  are  caUed,  ai*  ^  - 
with  high  probability  tohaveb«t«-* 
cuted  by  Greek  artists.  Tbc  style  - 
the  basso-relievos  of  Greece  prior  ic  ^ 
time  of  Pericles  is  then  aodyseA  ^ 
illustrated  by  references  to  o^F- 
from  which  we  learn,  fisst,  their  rsC^ 
of  representing  the  gods ;  secosdlyi^?* 
maimer  of  drawing  the  human  ^ 
and  its  actions ;  and,  thirdlyt  ^ '  * 
tinguishing  characteristics  of  the  c» 
penes,  &c.  The  age  of  PbiJi^*^^ 
passes  in  review,  as  far  ascoccc^'" 
exquisite  basso-relievos  which  vfl^ 
cuted  by  the  hands  or  under  tbe  <^* 
tion  of  this  great  master,  and  whi^f^ 
now,  in  the  mutilated  state  to  '-^ 
they  have  bg^n (reduced  by  ticc 
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i>arbarian  violence,  are  objects  of  de- 
>pairing  imitation  to  the  best  of  our  mo- 
dem artists. 

"  The  execution  of  these  works  is  eqnal 
,o  the  conception ;  the  sentiment  is  elevated 
ind  fit,  the  composition  ^s  aioble,  full,  and 
various ;  the  gods  are  sublime  and  beautiful, 
heir  positions  present  dignity  and  repose ; 
.he  heroes  are  vigorous  and  active,  and  an 
idmirable  simplicity  reigns  through  the 
rvhole ;  whether  you  are  roused  by  the  ter- 
ific  en^gemeut  of  a  Centaur  and  a  Lapitha, 
>r  captivated  by  the  modesty  of  the  virgin 
rhorusses.  In  the  battles^  the  figure  is  shewn 
n  those  elastic  curves  and  varied  movements, 
hose  uncommon  but  advantageous  situa* 
ions,  which  equally  excite  surprise  and  ad- 
niration  i  every  part  is  intelljgible  -,  they  oc- 
cupy such  spaces  of  the  ground  as  leave  suf- 
icient  blank  to  render  the  outline  distinct ; 
ind  their  quantities  are  so  distributed,  that 
>ne  part  is  not  bare  while  another  b 
:rowded ;  the  lines  therosdves  also  become 
in  omamenL  The  stories  are  told  by  one 
3lan  or  ground  of  figures;  and,  like  the 
>rincipal  characters  in  the  tragedies  of  JSs- 
rhylus,  Euripides,  and  Sophocles,  theit  ef- 
ect  is  weakened  by  no  under-plot  of  inferior 
leroes.  '^he  drawing  of  the  figures  is  of  the 
incst  style,  tlie  outline  aud  forms  are  chosen. 
he  greater  parts  boldly  expressed,  the  lesser 
>arts  delicately  indicated,  but  not  more  than 
lecessary  " 

The  account  of  the  basso-relievos  of 
'taly  is  introduced  by  the  sculptured 
mnb  supposed   l>y   U'AnkarrtUe    to 


be  that  of  Tarquin  the  elder:  the  tri- 
umphal arches  and  columns,  and  sarco- 
phagi, aire  then  noticed,  and  the  gra- 
dual decline  of  the  art  till  the  age  of 
Constantine.  The  revival  of  this  branch 
of  sculpture  is  dated  from  the  year  106S» 
when  the  cathedral  at  Pisa  began  to  l>e 
built.  The  works  of  Nicolo  risano  and 
his  scholars  in  the  thirteenth  century  are 
mentioned  with  merited  praise  ;  and  the 

fate  of  the  baptistery  of  St.  John  ia 
lorence,  of  which  Michael  Angelo  said 
that  it  deserved  to  be  the  gate  of  Para- 
dise. 

Mr.  Flaxman  then  shows  that  thf 
Christian  religion  presents  personages 
and  subjects  equally  favourable  to  sciup- 
ture  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  ancient 
classics,  suggests  some  very  judidous 
hints  on  the  choice  of  subjects,  and  the 
manner  of  treating  them,  and  concludes 
this  very  interesting  article  with  an  enu- 
meration of  the  finest  andque  faouofe 
relievos  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
cabinets  of  England. 

The  volume  before  us  is  further  en- 
riched with  two  architectural  articles  of 
merit,  namely,  basifica  and  iaiii ;  and 
with  a  long  account  of  ianisf  and  th^ 
bank  of  England  in  particular. 

The  last  article  is  hattalUnf  n^ich  h 
treated  of  with  all  the  minuteness  of.  the 
regulation  book,  as  if  it  was  drawn  ,up 
b^  some  volunteer  officer  for  the  use  of 
his  parish  association. 
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THE  second  volume  of  M.  Klaprotfa*s  Analytical  Assays  is  by  fdi  the  most  •S' 
portant  of  the  contents  of  the  present  chapter :  it  is  a  mine  of  highly  raluble 
factS}  to  ^ich  the  practical  chemist  will  recur  agaid  and  again  vritli  uDdimirJs:^: 
satisfaction.  M.  Tingry*s  Treatise  on  Vamiahes  will  be  found  to  be  a  useful  zafl 
well  arranged  collection  of  infonnationj  relative  to  all  the  branches  of  this  bo 
fiful  aiid*imporunt  art.  Mr.  Howard's  Treatise  on  the  Modifications  of  Oooii  n 
very  ctvditabld  to  the  author,  as  opening  a  scientific  road  to  a  departmer:  >^' 
9neteoxt>log)r  that  has  hitherto  been»  for  the  most  part»  abandoned  to  the  cu.. 
observation  of  the  ▼nlgar.  The  Researches  into  the  Laws  of  Affinity  by  M.  Br. 
thollety  and  the  Chemical  Statics  of  the  same  author,  will  no  doubt  be  receiTed^ 
the  public  with  all  the  deference  which  is  due  to  so  judicious  and  acute  a  pbik>.' 
pher*  Mr.  Leslie's  interesting  work  on  heat  ought  also  to  grace  the  ^nxi 
chapter,  but  we  are  unavoidably  obliged  to  postpone  it  to  our  next  volume. 


Aiti  Ii  jlnalytlcal  Estayn  towards  promoting  the  Chemcal  Kaomfledge  of  Mimr^  5fr 
itmtces.  J9jr  Martin  H^mry  Klaproth.  FoLlL  Translated  from  the  Gn^- 
8vo.  pp.  ^7. 


TtiE  name  of  Klaproth  ranks  amonff 
the  very  first  of  practical  chemists,  and 
the  sciences  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy 
are  under  unspeakable  obligations  tp 
him,  not  only  tor  the  accurate  analyses 
that  he  has  made,  and  the  new  substances 
whicL  he  has  discovered,  but  for  the  pre- 
cision which  he  has  introduced  into  the 
art  of  analysis  itself,  by  the  application 
of  new  menstrua,  by  improved  methods 
«of  using  the  old  ones,  and  especially  by 
the  esublishment  of  the  fundamentsd 
Tule  that  no  substance  can  be  reckoned 
to  be  properly  analysed,  till  every  ^r- 
tion^f  it  nas  been  brought  into  soluuon. 
The  fiemner  volume  of  these  masterly 
essays  was  published  some  years  ago, 
smd  the  ptesenc  will,  we  doubt  not,  be 
received  by  the  chemists  of  England 
irit^  the  same  satisfaction  as  its  prede- 
cessor. 

The  first  essay,  entitled  an  examina- 
tion of  the  auriferous  ores  of  Transyl- 
vania, is  uncommonly  valuable.  The 
.substances  here  analysed  are  the  aumm 
(robleinatican»  annua  graphicoiSi  yel- 


low aurifierons  ore,  and  foliated  anriftf- 

ous  ore.  Besides  the  gold,  lead,  siiu-, 
and  copper  which  had  been  already  - 
served,  the  presence  of  another  ffif u>" : 
substance  was  indicated,  which  wi-:; 
some  supposed  to  be  antimony,  by  cckn 
bismuth.  The  celebrated  Bwgiui 
from  the  results  of  his  own  nvavu^ 
suspected  that  the  first  of  these  c«> 
which  was  the  only  one  whidi  he  ea- 
mined,  contained  a  new  meuL  T^ 
ores  themselves  are  veiy  rare,  and  it  v* 
probable  that  the  precise  nature  of  tc 
contents  would  long  remain  in  cxtT' 
tainty ;  but  fortunately  a  sufficient  qc^ 
tity  was  put  in  M.  Klaproth's  hac^- 
enable  hmi  to  undertaice  a  Aisste  es- 
mination  of  these  obscore  vasei* 
The  result  of  his  inquiries  is  the  ci*  • 
very  of  a  new  metal,  called  by  hio  tt- 
lurium,  and  which  forms  92-5  p««^ 
of  the  aurum  prcblematicum :  tbe'^ 
ing  properties  of  this  new  metal  ««? 
also  ascertained  by  M.  Klaproth,  as^«** 
recorded  in  this  essay. 
Th«  oett  $irucl«  of  coaiidenbk  •" 
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portance  is  the  analysis  of  the  newly 
discovered  mineral  called  gadolinite. 
'i1ns  had  already  been  examined  by  pro- 
fessor  Gadoltn,  who  had  detected  in  it  a 
new  earth,  called  ytria,  from  Yterby  in 
Sweden,  whence  the  mineral  is  procur- 
ed. By  the  experiments  which  are  de- 
scribed in  the  present  essay,  the  analyses 
of  Gadolin  and  Ekeb^rg  are  confirmed 
and  corrected,  and  the  claim  of  ytria 
to  the  character  of  a  peculiar  earth  is 
fully  substantiated. 

The  analysis  of  the  saline  deposit 
of  the  hot  spring,  at  Sasso  in  Sienna, 
(hence  called  by  the  name  of  Sassolin) 
will  be  read  with  interest,  on  account  of 
the  unusual  result  of  boracic  acid,  in 
tlie  proportion  of  B6  per  cent,  which  it 
afforded. 

In  the  mellilite  or  honigstein,  M. 
Klaproth  has  discovered  a  new  acid  not 
very  dlflFerent  from  thehenzoic  combined 
with  alumine. 

The  85th  essay  is  devoted  to  an  exa- 
minatiop  of  umber,  a  substance  of  great 
use  to  painters,  and  -  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  which,  there  has  been  much  dif- 
ference among  chemists,  some  consider- 
ing It  asTeeetable  matter  in  an  advanc- 
ed state  of  decomposition,  and  others 
regarding  it  as  a  colorific  earth,  analo- 
gous to  yellow  earth.  That  which  was 
made  use  of  in  the  present  analysis  came 
from  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  consists 
of  the  oxyds  of  iron  and  manganese, 
mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  silex 
and  alamine. 

The  muriated  lead  of  Derbyshire,  an 
extremely  rare  mineral,  and  the  only 
•ubstance  in  which  muriatic  acid  is  found 
combined  with  this  metal,  is  the  subject 
of  the  86th  essay  :  this,  together  with 
the  two  succeeding  essays  on  the  native 
phosphats  and  sulphats  of  lead,  will  be 
greatly  esteemed  by  the  metallurgical 
chemist. 

In  the  96th  essay  a  new  species  of  cop- 
per, the  native  phosphat  from  Fimeberg, 
which  had  been  erroneously  ranked 
Hmon^  the  malachites  by  Nose  and  Kar- 
sten,  IS  described  and  analysed. 

The  examination  of  kryolite,  a  new 
mineral  lately  brought  from  Greenland, 
is  peculiarly  interestihg»  as  it  turns  out 
to  be  a  new  salt,  composed  ^  of  fluoric 
acid,  soda,  and  alumine.  In  this  the 
proportion  of  pure  dried  soda  is  no  less 
than  36  per  cent.  The  presence  of  fix- 
ed alkali,  as4in  essential  constituent  of 
some  of  the  hard  fossils,  was,  we  be- 
Ueye,  first  ascertained  by  Klaproth  iq 


his  analysis  of  leucite ;  he  found  it  to 
contain  20  per  cent,  of  potash  ;  Dr. 
Kennedy  then  discovered  soda  in  the 
lavas  of  Etna,  and  in  some  of  the  Scot- 
tish basalts ;  Vauquelin  detected  potash 
in  compact  felspar  ;  and  from  the  vo- 
lume now  before"  us  we  perceive  that 
the  persevering  sagacity  of  the  author 
has  found  both  soda  and  potash  in  several 
other  minerals,  a  discovery  of  no  small 
importance  in  geology,  and  which  per- 
haps may  be  found  advantageous  in  an 
economical  point  of  view.  The  kling- 
stein,  a  variety  of  homstone  porphyry, 
a  substance  of  which  many  mountainous 
tracts  are  almost  entirely  composed,  con- 
tains more  than  eight  per  cent,  of  dry 
soda ;  the  pitchstone  of  Meisen  also  con- 
tains a  small  portion  of  the  same  alkali ; 
the  pumice  yielded  on  analysis  3  per 
cent,  of  a  mixture  of  soda  and  potash  ; 
and  in  the  pearlstpne,  a  new  mineral 
from  Hungary,  M.  Klaproth  found  4| 
per  cent,  of  potash. 

The  former  volume  of  this  valuable 
work  is  of  unspeakable  use  to  the  practical 
chemist,  as  illustrating  the  efficacy  and 
niode  of  employing  the  most  powerful  a- 
gents  of  chemical  analysis,  and  in  aseer- 
taining,  with  extreme  accuracy,  the  consti- 
tuent parts  of  metallic  andother  precipi- 
tates, nrom  which  the resultsof  analysesare 
generally  calculated.  The  mode  of  sub- 
duing the  gems  and  other  refractory 
minerals,  by  means  of  caustic  alkali,  was 
invented  and  brought  to  perfection  by 
Klaproth,  and  many  examples  of  its  ap- 
plication occur  in  the  former  part  of 
these  essays.  Nor  will  the  volume  be- 
fore us  be  deemed  of  less  importance  in 
this  respect :  the  careful  reader  will  ob- 
serve that  the  author  has  made  some 
addition  to  his  list  of  reagents,  and  has 
discarded  others,  the  action  of  which 
was  not  suificiently  precise:  some  of  the 
most  important  of  these  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  point  out. 

The  application  of  the  succtnats  of 
soda  and  ammonia,  in  separating  iron^ 
from  manganese,  will  be  found  in  the 
essays  on  gadolinite  and  umber;  but 
this  method  does  not  appear  to  be  much 
superior  to  the  old  one,  which  we  find 
still  retained  by  Klaproth,  page  250,  and 
which,  with  proper  care,  is  certainly  ca- 
pable of  effecting  a  very  accurate  sepa- 
ration of  these  metals. 

Of  the  use  of  carbonated  potash,  and 
nitrated  barytes,  in  decomposing  the 
metallic  sulphats, a  good  example  occurs 
in  the  essay  on  the  sulphats-of  lcad» 
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As  a  precipitate  for  arsenic,  M.  Klap- 
roth  now  uses  acetat  of  lead,  instead 
of  the  less  accurate  mode  of  proceeding 
made  use  of  in  his  former  volume.  * 

In  ascertaining  the  quantities  of  cop- 
per and  lead  in  a  mineral,  M.  Klaproth 
still  prefers  his  old  method  of  precipi- 
tating them  in  their  metallic  state  by 
iron  and  zinc,  to  the  method  adopted  by 
Mr.  Hatchet,  of  converting  the  copper 
to  brown  oxyd,  and  the  lead  to  sulphat. 

The  most  original  and  important 
agent,  however,  which  chemistry  will 
derive  from  the  present  volume,  is  hary- 
tes,  as  a  substitute  in  certain  cases  for 
caustic  alkali.  Those  refractory  mine- 
rals which  contain  soda  or  potash,  and 
sometimes  both  together,  cannot  be  very 
conveniently  brought  to  a  soluble  state 
by  means  of  the  alkalis,  without  throw- 
ing spme  uncertainty  on  the  alkaline 
contents  of  the  mineral  itself;  whereas. 


by  making  use  of  barytes,  all  diegool 
enect9  otpotash  are  obtained  wiuunt 
its  ambiguity.  The  method  is  to  mix 
the  pulverized  mineral  with  nitrated 
barytes,  and  by  exposing  tbe  mass  to  t 
red  heat,  to  drive  off  the  acid,  and  tfans 
overcome  the  refractoriness  of  the  mi- 
neral by  the  action  of  the  barytes ;  the 
whole  bein^  then  taken  up  by  nitric  or 
muriatic  acid,  the  barytes  is  completdj 
separated  by  sulphuric  acid. 

As  this  work  is  not  likely  to  be  coo* 
suited,  except  on  account  of  die  valuabie 
facts  which  it  contains,  the  translator 
will  be  considered  as  having  performed 
the  most  essential  part  of  his  duty  if  be 
has  guarded  against  ambiguity  and  er- 
ror. We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  him 
on  this  head,  and  can  therefore  readily 
forgive  the  numerous  idiomatical  mis- 
takes, which  clearly  show  that  German 
is  his  native  language. 


Art.  II.  Ekmenis  of  Galvanism^  in  Theory  and  Practice  ;  with  a  comfreie/tdpe  Jlfw 
of  iis  Hutory^  from  the  first  Experimenfiof  Galvatu  to  the  present  Time  i  eoBteinmj 
aisof  Practical  Directions  for  Constructing- fie  Gahanic  Aptarmlus^  and  plain  Sfitemak 
Instructions  for  Performing  all  the  various  Experiments^  nfustrated  mtb  a  great 
of  Copper-plaUs.    By  C.  H.  Wilkinson.  2  voh.  8vo. 


THE  peculiar  interest  which  was  ex« 
cited  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  by  the  phe- 
nomena of  galvanism,  naturally  gave 
birth  to  a  great  variety  of  dissertations. 
Many  of  these  contained  little  more  than 
flimsy  speculations,  which  are  already 
consigned  to  a  merited  oblivion.  Not  a 
few,  however,  were  enriched  by  valuable 
experiments  and  well  digested  hypothe- 
ses, either  immediately  leading  to  some 
important  discovery,  or  overthrowing 
conjectures  which  had  been  previously 
advanced*  Many  of  these  communi- 
cations were  presented  to  the  public 
through  the  medium  6f  periodical  pub- 
lications, or  the  transactions  of  learned 
societies,  of  course,  scattered  through 
different  parts  of  Europe,  and  written 
in  tbe  native  languages  of  their  respec- 
tive authors.  It  is  therefore  obvious, 
diat  ai  work  of  the  nature  of  Mr.  Wilk- 
inson's, if  well  executed,  must  be  mate- 
rially serviceable  to  the  interests  of 
science,  by  collecting  into  one  uniforih 
series  these  scattered  fragments,  thus 
exhibiting  the  progress  that  has  been 
made,  and  of  course  marking  out  the 
parts  that  require  farther  investigation, 
rhe  value  ol  such  a  work  must  obvi- 
ously depend  upon  the  diligence  which 
has  been  exercised  in  the  collection  of 
4PHierials,  the  judgment  with  which  they 


are  selected,  the  method  in  which  they 
are  arranged,  and  the  perspicuity  vlth 
which  they  are  announced.  The  hist<v 
rical  detail  occupies  the  whole  of  the  first 
and  nearly  hall  of  the  second  volonx; 
the  remainder  is  occupied  in  the  drve- 
lopement  of  the  peculiar  theory  vbicfa 
has  been  adopted  by  the  author.  The 
pbn  of  the  first  part  of  the  work  is  prio« 
cipally  that  of  the  chronological  order 
01  the  discoveries,  though  in  sooie  casei 
this  has  been  violated,  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  a  more  systematic  viev  of 
any  particular  branch  of  the  subject 

It  would  carry  us  too  far  beyond  die 
limits  prescribed  to  our  undeitikin^ 
were  we  to  attempt  a  complete  analysis 
of  the  historical  part  of  this  work.  We 
shall  therefore  only  notice  those  points 
which  appear  to  us  peculiarly  deservmg 
of  commendation  or  of  censure,  icsert- 
ing  for  a  more  close  investigation  die 
parts  in  which  our  author  eitfaer  snppozts 
opinions  peculiar  to  himself,  or  cootn* 
ry  to  those  generally  esublished. 

The  first  chapter  is  princlpalhr  occti' 
pied  with  a  detail  of  the  original  disco* 
veries  of  Galvani,  and  the  hvpediess 
which  he  formed  to  account  tor  tfaeo* 
Although  in  the  first  insunce  he  was  la* 
debted  to  accident,  yet  he  manifestfti 
very  coiisiderablepengtnui^jUtd  abii^7 
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in  the  ptosecntion  of  this  new  branch  of 
science^  and  the  view  which  is  jg^iven  pf 
the  labours  of  this  philosopher  is,  upon 
the  whole,  interesting.  We  think,  how- 
ever* that  the  detail  of  Galrani's  hypo- 
thetical doctrines  is  unnecessarily  ex- 
tended, as  it  seems  to  be  now  generally 
admitted,  that  he  was  fundamentally 
wrong  in  his  idea,  that  the  phenomena, 
which  have  been  since  styled  galvanic, 
were  essentially  dependent  upon  the  pe- 
culiar organization  of  the  animal  body. 
After  Galvant,  one  of  the  most  assi- 
duous labourers  in  this  new  field  was 
Balli ;  the  account  which  is  given  of  his 
experiments  is,  we  think,  too  minute, 
as  no  important  discovery  resulted  from 
them,  and  his  hypothetical  notions, 
which  were  at  first  somewhat  rude,  are 
now  entirely  abandoned.  At  this  time 
the  attention  was  principally  directed  to 
ascertain,  whether  the  motions  excited 
in  animals,  by  the  contact  of  themeuls, 
depended  upon  an  inherent  power  re- 
siding in  the  nerves  or  muscles,  or  both, 
or  whether  they  merely  proceeded  from 
the  delicate  sensibility  of  the  body  to 
very  minute  quantities  of  electricity. 
The  relation  which  animal  electricity 
bears  to  vitality  became  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion ;  some  physiologists  of  eminence 
imagined,  that  the  electric  fluid  at  all 
times  circulates  through  the  system, 
forms  an  essential  part  of  it,  and  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  phenomena  of 
life ;  others  conceived  it  to  be  in  all  in* 
stances  derived  ab  extra,  and  when  in- 
troduced into  the  body,  they  supposed 
that  it  acted  upon  the  sensible  and  irrita- 
ble fibre  in  the  same  manner  with  other 
stimuli.  As  the  interest  excited  by  Gal- 
vani's  discovery  became  more  widely 
extended,  experimenters  arose  in  everv 
quarter ;  they  diversified  in  every  possi- 
ble way  the  arrangement  of  the  appara- 
tus, and  examined,  with  the  most  minute 
attention,  the  cirtiunstances  which  ap- 
peared to  augment  or  retard  its  opera- 
tion upon  the  animal.  These  subjects 
are  detailed  in  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  chap* 
ters.  We  must  acknowledge,  that  we 
think  this  part  of  the  work  might,  with 
advantage,  have  been  compressed  into 
a  much  smaller  bulk.  No  very  material 
discovery  seems  to  have  been  made,  and 
the  different  hypotheses  that  were  form- 
ed, however  ingenious  they  might  ap- 
pear at  that  time,  have  been  since  so  far 
superseded,  as  at  present  to  excite  little 
interest.  In  the  following  observations 
of  our  author  we  fuUy  coincide }  and  we 


will  farther  remark,  that  the  same  reason 
which  makes  it  improper  to  repeat  expe-. 
riments  of  this  kind,  when  the  facts  are 
sufficiently  established,  renders  it  equally 
useless  and  dis^stin^  to  dwell  too  long 
on  the  description  of  them. 

"A  mind  possessing  the  lefts!  sensibility, 
recoils  at  the  distressing  necessity  of  infiict- 
ing  a  painful  death  on  so  many  animals  ;  on 
which  account,  when  a  physiological  fact 
has  been  once  ascertained,  I  have  avoided 
any  repetition  of  the  experiment,  particularly 
when  in  the  operation  tne  animal  is  subjected 
to  many  tortures.  Custom,  perhaps,  more 
than  nature,  occasions  us  to  consijzn  so  many 
to  purposes  of  luxury  alone.  Through  the 
gratification  of  an  idle  curiosity,  to  destin« 
many  to  agonizing  operations,  is  unwarrant- 
able cruelty,  and  particularly  when  the  ascer- 
tainment of  the  fact  in  question  is  not  ade« 
quate  to  the  sacrifice.'* 

ITie  6th  chapter,  which  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  publication  of  I>r.  Fowler, 
is  considerably  more  interesting.  This 
treatise,  though  it  did  not  lead  to  any 
grand  discovery,  contains  perhaps  more 
curious  and  valuable  detached  obserYa«> 
tions  than  any  work  which  had  appeared 
upon  the  subject  since  the  original  dis- 
covery  by  Gnivani  himself.  The  account 
which  is  given  of  it  by  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
appears  to  be  correct  and  satisfactory. 

The  singular  effect  which  the  galva- 
nic influence  was  found  to  produce  upon 
animal  motion  and  sensation,  induces 
our  author  to  present  us  with  a  consider- 
ably minute  account  of  the  experiments 
of  Humboldt,  on  irritability.  This  phy-' 
siologist  endeavoured  to  prove  that  irri- 
tability was  a  quality  immediately  result- 
ing from  the  peculiar  chemical  compo* 
sition  of  the  muscular  fibre ;  and  he  at- 
tempted to  prove,  by  k  variety  of  expe- 
riments, that  this  property  of*  the  fibre 
may  be  augmented,  diminished,  desiroy* 
ed,  and  even  re-ptoduced  by  the  simple 
application  of  different  chemical  re- 
agents. He  employed  the  galvanic  sti- 
mulus as  the  test  of  the  quantity  of  irri* 
tability  in  the  muscle  subjected  to  expe- 
riment. We  shall  not  in  this  place  enter 
into  any  minute  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  Humboldt's  experiments,  or  the  de- 
gree to  which  he  is  warranted  in  the  con- 
clusions which  he  deduces  from  them. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  we  do  not 
feel  much  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  them  ; 
they  Appear  to  us  to  have  been  hastily 
formed,  even  admitting  the  accuracy  of 
hts  facts,  and  it  appears  that  both  pro- 
fessor Pfaff,  and  a  commission  from  the 
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Paris  institute,  upon  repeating  the  expe- 
riments, obtained  results  totally  differ- 
ent from  those  announced  by  Humboldt. 
Viewing  the  subject  in  this  llghc,  we  are 
certainly  inclined  to  bestow  upon  them 
less  attention  than  has  been  done  by  our 
^luthor,  though  we  acknowledge  the 
speculations  are  amusing,  and  are  by  no 
means  undeserving  of  the  farther  atten- 
tion of  physiologists. 

The  8th  chapter  is  occupied  by  a  very 
long,  and,  we  think,  in  a  great  measure 
unnecessary,  account  of  a  work  pub- 
lished by  Reinhold  of  Magdeburg,  con- 
taining a  review  of  the  difSrent  opinions 
that  had  been  entertained  on  the  subject 
of  galvanism  up  to  the  period  of  his 
writing.  The  greater  part  of  the  spe- 
culations that  are  criticised  in  this  work 
havebeen  entirely  superseded  by  subse- 
quent discoveries,  and  the  opinions  of 
Reinhold  himself  are,  for  the  most  part, 
contrary  to  those  which  appear  at  pre- 
sent to  stand  on  the  firmest  evidence. 
Though  we  are  willing  to  admit  the 
learning  displayed  in  wis  essay  to  be 
considerable,  and  that  it  might  be  of 
value  at  the  time  when  it  was  compo5ed» 
we  think  th'kt,  oni  the  present  occasion, 
the  72  pages,  of  which  this  chapter  con> 
sists,  might,  widiout  any  detriment, 
have  been  contracted  to  4  or  5. 

We  have  next  an  account  of  some 
farther  experiments  of  Humboldt ;  thev 
are,  like  the  preceding,  marked  by  much 
originality ;  but  before  we  can  permit 
ourselves  to  acouiesce  in  his  conclusions, 
we  should  wish  to  see  the  facts  upon 
which  they  are  established,  confirmed 
by  other  experimenters.  Many  of  his 
positions  appear  to  us  singularly  fanci- 
ful, and  the  grand  deduction  which  is 
drawn  from  his  work  we  consider  to  be 
obviously  untenable. 

"  In  the  above  analysis  of  the  very  learn- 
ed and  "philosophical  work  of  Humboldt, 
the  long  series  of  experiments  it  contains 
have  not  been  given,  because,  in  the  first 
place,  they  are  at  this  time  generally  known ; 
and,  secondly,  because  the  majority  of  them 
could  not  have  been  comprehended,  without 
the  plates  which  are  given  at  the  end  of  the 
work.  It  will  therefore  suffice  to  state  ge- 
nerally, what  they  all  contribute  to  |>rove, 
namely,  that  an  animal,  a  part  of  which  is 
brought  in  contact  with  a  metallic  substance, 
wHIcn  may  be  denominated  its  (foattng,  ma- 
nifests, several  hours  even  after  iu  death^ 
powerful  contractions,  when  the  coating,  on 
tiie  one  h<ind,  and,  on  theofher,  the  adjacent 
muscles,  are  touched  with  the  two  extremi* 
tiei  of  smother  metal.** 


Mr.  Wilkinson  himself  has,  indeed 
fallen  into  a  similar  inconsistency,  whea, 
among  other  reasons  which  he  gives  for 
the  employment  of  frogs  in  galvanic 
experiments,  he  mentions  thai  the  vital 
force  subsists  in  them  for  a  considerable 
time  after  death. 

Chapters  10  and  11  are  principallf 
occupied  ^nth  a  detail  of  the  experi* 
ments  and  speculations  of  Pfaff,  Ldtot, 
and  the  commissioners  appointed  bj  dw 
Paris  institute.  The  12th  chapter  pre- 
sents us  with  an  account  of  the  curioos 
experiments  of  Aldini,  in  which  be  pro- 
duced muscular  contractions  without 
the  intervention  of  any  foreien  substance, 
merely  by  bringing  the  difi^rent  parts  of 
the  animal  into  contact  with  each  other. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  these  facts  ap- 
pear somewhat  unfavourable  to  the  hy- 
pothesis which  is  most  generally  adopted, 
yet  we  can  scarcely  coincide  with  the 
author  in  supposing,  that  an  animal 
fluid*  distinct  from  the  electric,  is  die 
prime  agent  in  the  phenoznena  of  gal- 
vanism. 

The  powerful  action  which  this  new 
stimulus  exercises  over  the  sensible  and 
irritable  organs,  as  well  as  its  strong 
resemblance  to  electricity,  would  natu- 
rally lead  to  its  employnnent  in  medldie. 
Galvani  himself,  soon  after  his  discoverj, 
instituted  a  variety  of  experiments  viih 
this  intention,  and  produced,  what  he 
supposed,  very  striking  proofs  of  its  ef- 
ficacy. The  numerous  testimonies  ^ch 
are  given'  in  its  favour,  certainly,  upon 
the  whole,  convey  to  th*  mind  a  strong 
impression  of  Jts  probable  utility  in  the 
cure  of  disease ;  yet  in  this*  as  in  almost 
every  similar  instance,  our  confidence 
is  materially  weakened,  by  findioerir- 
tu^s  attributed  to  it  far  beyond  the  uniitf 
of  credibility.  The  author  quotes  a  long 
account  of  a  (^ase  of  hydrophobia  cured 
by  galvanism !  For  the  reputation  of  oar 
countrymen,  we  are  glad  thatthis  transac- 
tion is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  Italj ; 
we  are,  however,  concerned  that  so  idle 
a  tale  should  have  found  its  way  mto  an 
English  scientific  publication. 

The  celebrated  discovery  of  the  gal- 
vanic pile,  by  Volta*  is  related  in  the 
14th  chapter,  and  an  account  b  given  of 
the  interesting  experiments  which  wen 
performed  with  this  apparatus,  by  Mr. 
Nicholson  and  others,  upon  its  introduc- 
tion into  this  country.  We  consider 
this  and  the  foUovring  chapter*  which 
contains  an  abstract  of  the  discoveries 
xnade^by  the  British  ^ulosopheni  as  the 
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most  interesting  In  the  whole  work.  Not 
only  are  the  facts  themselves  much  more 
important,  but  they  are  better  arranged, 
and  related  with  less  prolixity  than  we 
meet  with  in  the  preceding  pans  of  the 
work. 

A  very  long*  but»  upon  the  whole,  not 
uninteresting  chapter,  on  the  experi- 
ments of  tne  continental  philosophers 
since  the  discovery  of  the  pile,  concludes 
the  historical  part  of  the  work.  We 
are  somewhat  disappointed  not  to  find 
any  mention  of  the  experiments  of  Frit- 
ter, of  which  we  have  had  frequent  ac- 
counts in  the  Journal  de  Physique ;  the 
article  containing  his  discovery  of  what 
he  calls  the  secondary  pile,  had  been 
announced  to  the  scientific  world  for  a 
considerable  time  before  the  date  of 
Mr.  Wilkinson's-  publicsCtion. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  what  may 
more  especially  be  considered  as  the  ori- 
ginal part  of  the  work,  in  which  the  au- 
thor eidiibits  his  own  views  oh  the  nature 
and  operation  of  galvanism,  and  points 
out  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  the 
other  phenomena  of  nature.  The  con- 
ception which  he  has  formed  of  the  pro- 
per method  to  be  pursued  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  part  of  his  plan  is  certainly 
correct.  He  boldly  promises  them  in 
the  inquiry  into  which  he  is  entering, 

•'  —  no  deductions  will  be  made  but 
what  experimental  facts  authorize ;  no  asser-. 
tions  adranced  but  what  can  be  demonstrat- 
ed. Ahhough  he  may  occasionally  indulge 
in  the  wide  neld  of  coujecture,  the  opinions 
w^hich  will  be  then  brought  forward  will  only 
be  noticed  as  hypothetical,  find  as  aifording  a 
presumption  that  they  may  occasionally  lead 
to  the  ascertainment  of  some  important  facts.  *^ 

As  he  considers  the  galvanic  and  elec- 
trical phenomena  to  be  reducible  to  the 
same  principles,  and  as  his  opinions  upon 
this  latter  branch  of  natural  science  dif- 
fer in  some  respects  from  those  generally  , 
received,  he  commences  by  some  remarks 
upon  electricity.  With  respect  to  the 
relations  which  subsist  between  conduc- 
tors and  non-conductors  we  have  the 
following  remarks : 

*\  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Grray  casnally 
]e4  to  this  grand  division  of  all  substances,  as 
they  lead  to  electricity.  They  were  by  him 
termed  electrics  and  non-electric8»  from  a 
supposition  that  the  former  alone  contained 
the  principle  of  elcctricitv,  as  being  only  ap- 
parent in  consequence  of  their  exciuition.  Dr. 
Franklin,  from  some  experiments,  being  in- 
duced to  suppose  that  electricity  is  equally 
iliifused^  changed  the  terms  of  dectrics  into 


non-conduetors,  and  non-electrics  into  eon-* 
ductors.  From  some  experiments,  I  am  in** 
duced  to  supnose,  that  electricity  is  univer- 
sally diffusecl,  but  not  equally ;  that  those 
boaies  arc  the  best  conductors  which  contain 
the  greatest  quantity,  and  those  the  best  noa« 
conductors  which  contain  the  least. — Thus 
metallic  bodies  are  the  best  conductors.  Ail 
fluids,  except  air  and  oil,  are  also  conductors. 
The  disposition  in  the  body  to  retain  elec- 
tricity may  be  termed  its  capacity. 

**  When  conducting  bodies  undergo  any 
change,  if  by  such  change  their'capacities  be* 
come  altered,  then  signs  of  electricity  are 
evinced. 

"  If  the  change  should  be  of  such  a  na- 
ture, that  their  capacity  tor  electricity  be- 
comes increased,  the_  substance  will  be  in 
a  state  of  abstracting  it  from  surrounding  bo- 
dies, and  therefore  will  evince  negative  signs , 
the  same  as  frigorific  mixtures  produce  nega- 
tive signs  of  heat. 

••  If,  in  the  change  it  under^s,  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  substance  for  electricity  is  dimi- 
nished, it  gives  out  a  portion  of  its  natural 
quantity,  and  evinces  positive  signs,  or  a  state 
of  superabundance. 

*•  When  any  substance,  in  the  change  it 
undergoes,  gives  out  electricity,  it  becomes 
proportionately  diminished  inlts  conducting 
powers  ;  so,  on  the  contrary,  when  it  acquires 
an  increase,  it  increases  also  its  powers  as  a 
conductor.** 

It  is  conceived  that  there  is  a  strong 
analogy  between  the  capacity  for  caiorict 
and  this  supposed  capacity  for  electricity. 
Contiguous  bodies  may  possess  very  dit 
ferent  quantities  of  coloric,  and  yet  mar 
not  abstract  any  part  of  it  from  each 
other,  provMed  the  quantities  vtrhich  they 
contain  are  proportional  to  their  respec-* 
tive  capacities  ;  the  same  is  supposed  to 
take  place  with  respect  to  electricity. 
It  is,  however,  conceived  that  the  remo- 
val of  electricity  from  one  body  to  ano- 
ther, does  not  depend  upon  any  attrac- 
tion in  the  receiving  body,  but  merely 
upon  the  general  property  which  per^ 
vades  all  matter,  of  moving  in  that  di- 
rection where  it  meets  with  the  least  resis- 
tance. As  a  part  of  this  hypothesis,  the 
authot*  next  attempts  to  esublish  the 
doctrine  of  a  universal  plenum  ;  and,  in 
order  to  controvert  the  opposite  opinion, 
he  endeavours  to  shew  the  absurdity  of 
supposing  that  air  can  expand  itself  so 
as  to  be  equally  diffused  through  a  par« 
tially  exhausted  receiver.  . 

**  If  we  suppose  the  rarefied  air  to  oc- 
cupy the  whole  space  qf  the  receiver,  by  vir- 
tue of  some  expansive  power,  some  energiz- 
ing principle  of  elasticity,  how  loosely  form- 
ed must  we  deem  the  constituent  particles  of 
m,  to  suppose  io  tbqi^ «  capability  of  being 
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•o  easily  expanded  andcontiacted  into  space 
6o  greatly  diti'crent.'* 

He  afterwards  adds, 

«*  I^et  us  consider  the  atmosphere,  formed 
of  aerial  particles,  of  caloric,  electricity,  mag- 
tieiism,  Vidht,  and  other  extraneous  matter, 
casually  diHused  through  the  air,  as  heing 
univ^ersally  full,  and  upon  this  principle  re- 
flect on  tne  nature  of  a  pneumatic  exhaus- 
tion." 

The  limits  to  which  we  are  restricted* 
necessarily  obliges  us  to  pass  over  the 
observations  of  our  author  on  atxnosphe* 
rical  electricityt  on  the  principles  of  elec- 
trometersy  on  the  effect  of  points,  on  the 
Leyden  phial,  and  other  analogous  sub- 
jects. This  part  of  Mr.  Wilkinson's 
work  contains  a  great  variety  of  specu- 
lations, some  of  which  are  novel,  and 
perhaps  just ;  but  there  are  others,  which 
we  cannot  but  regard  as  altogether  fan- 
ciful and  unfounded.      / 

.After  having  gone  through  these  pre- 
liminary observations  on  electricity,  we 
return  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of 
the  work.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  opinion  generally  adopted 
in  this  country,  conceives  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  galvanic  principle  to  depend 
upon  a  chemical  change  in  the  body  from 
which  it  is  disengaged.  He  conjectures 
that  an  agent  of  so  much  subtlety,  may 
become  a  powerful  instrument  in  the 
operations  of  chemical  analysis,  and  even 
imagines  that  it  is  concerned  in  the  most 
important  operations  of  tlie  animal  eco« 
nomy.  This  subject  we  shall  hereafter 
discuss  a  little  more  at  large,  for  the 
present  we  shall  favour  our  readers  with 
tiie  following  quotation!  which  we  fear. 
will  n  )t  raise  their  ideas  of  the  author's 
metaphysical  talents : 

«*  Galvanism  appears  to  be  an  energising 
principle,  which  forms  the  line  of  distinction 
between  matter  and  spirit,  constituting,  in 
the  great  chain  of  the  creation,  the  intcnwsn- 
ing  Unk  between  corporeal  sabsuiice  and  the 
essence  of  vitality.** 

Wo  must  not  pass  over  this  chapter 
without  pointing  out  the  glaring  inac- 
curacy into  which  Mr.  Wilkinson  has 
fallen  respecting  the  composition  of 
the  diamond.  In  the  24th  chapter  the 
theory  of  galvanism  is  more  minutely 
explained : 

*'  Two  dissimilar  metalf*,  and  an  interp6ted 
fluid,  or  a  single  metal,  exposed  to  the  action 
of  two  different  fluids ;  or  any  one  of  the  con- 
ducting substances  on  which  unequal  actions 
can  be  induced  by  different  fluids^  constitute 
a  simple  galvanic  combination. 


"A  series  of  such  combinations  is  deno- 
minated a  galvanic  body. 

"  When  two  metals  are  employed,  they  pro- 
duce the  greatest  cfTect,  when'iheparucubr 
Quality  ofone  of  them  renders  it  exircmelT 
oifficult  of  oxydation,  while  the  other  aaites 
with  oxygen  with  the  greatest  facility." 

The  apparent  difference  between  elec- 
tricity and  galvanism  is  thus  explained: 

'*  Galvanism  is  the  portion  of  electricity 
which  forms  a  component  part  of  the  coo- 
ducting  body,  in  the  act  of  undergoing  a 
change  in  its  capacity,  from  a  greater  io  a  less 
state  ;  while  electricity  is  the  result  of  a  ton- 
porary  change  in  non-conducting  bodits,  in- 
somuch that  their  capacities  become,  by  at- 
trition, momentarily  increased." 

Voka  accounts  for  the  contraction  pro- 
duced in  a  muscle,  when  laid  between 
two  dissimilar  metals,  by  supposing,  that 
the  metals,  before  contact*  contain  one 
a  small  excess,  and  the  other  a  small 
deficiency  of  electricity,  and  that  the 
muscle,  serving  as  a  conductor,  penmu 
the  fluid  to  obtain  an  equilibrium.  Blr. 
Wilkinson  conceives,  that  the  moisture 
on  the  surface  of  the  muscle  acts  on  the 
more  oxidable  of  the  metals*  and  disen- 
eages  a  quantity  of  electricity,  whidi 
is  transmitted  by  the  fibres  to  the  other 
metal.  Upon  the  whole,  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  both  these  causes  ay 
operate  to  produce  the  effect,  though  the 
latter  is  probably  by  far  the  most  povtr- 
ful. 

A  galvanic  arrangement,  where  a 
single  metal  b  placed  between  two  fluids, 
by  means  of  which  one  side  of  it  b^ 
comes  oxidated,  while  the  other  is  r^ 
tained  in  its  metallic  state,  is  obviooslj 
explicable  upon  the  same  principles  with 
the  more  usual  construction  in  which  two 
metals  and  one  fluid  are  employed.  The 
operation  of  an  apparatus,  composed 
of  charcoal  instead  ot  metals,  seems  rot 
altogetlier  so  obvious ;  but  it  may  be 
presumed  that  in  this  case  also,  the  char- 
coal becomes  farther  oxidated,  and  dins 
disengages  a  quantity  of  electricity.  We 
have  before  nodced  the  experiments  of 
Aldini,  in  which  muscular  contracdoos 
were  produced  without  the  aid  of  any  fo 
reign  substance,  merely  by  bringing  the 
diTOrent  parts  of  the  animal  into  contact. 
At  first  view,  this  fact  seems  scarcely  I^ 
concilable  to  the  chemical  theory  of  gal- 
vanism, yet  it  appears  as  if,  in  this  in- 
stance, an  oxidating  process  was  car- 
ried on,  for  the  air  in  which  a  ntunber  of 
prepared  frogs  were  sus^nded,  was  ob- 
served by  Aldini  to  be  m  »ine  otiffoi 
deoxidated*  ^       ^  ^  C^r^nn]f> 
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We  are  obGged  to  pass  over  qereral 
chapters  which  treat  of  tne  construction  of 
galvanic  apparatus,  of  the  decomposition 
of  water,  and  the  diflRnrent  h3rpotheses 
that  have  been  proposed  to  actount  for 
this  phenomenon,  and  of  comparative 
effects  of  electricity  and  galvanism,  and 
of  the  torpedo. 

In  the  35th  chapter  the  imhor  applies 
the  principled  of  ealvanism  to  explain  the 
function  of  respiration.  After  remark- 
ing, «<  that  it  is  now  almost  admitted  as 
an  axiom,  that  respiration  is  the  source 
of  animal  heat,''  he  adds, 

"  I  should  not  have  presumed  to  controvert 
opinions,  apparently  so  well  established,  if 
my  arguments  had  rested  on  conjectures  on- 
ly ;  bat  OS  I  am  persuaded  that  my  opposition 
to  the  above  doctrine  is  supported  bv  experi- 
mental facto,  I  feel  myself  divested  ot  tluit 
diifideace  1  should  otherwise  have  felt." 

He  states  in  direct  terms  his  opinion, 

**— —  that  respiration  is  an  important  gal- 
vanic operation,  and  that  in  their  cellular 
structure,  the  lungs  correspond  to  the  torpe- 
dinal  arrangement.'* 

It  would  naturally  be  expected,  that 
an  hypothesis  so  different  froih  the  one 
usually  adopted,  would  not  be  brought 
forward  upon  li^t  grounds,  and  the  au- 
thor informs  us  that  his  deductions  are 
offered  to  the  public, 

«<  —  not  as  a  rtfdi5  indigestaque  moles,  but 
as  the  result  of  long  ana  knature  reflection* 
They  have  been  read  before  several  of  the 
London  medical  societies,  where  they  found 
so  little  opposition,  that  I  consider  them  to 
be  stamped  by  the  approbation  of  the  learned 
mem?)er8.** 

It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that 
the  want  of  opposition  to  an  hypothesis 
brought  forward  in  a  literary  society, 
may  be  derived  from  two  sources ;  it 
may  either  depend  upon  the  evidence  be- 
ing so  strong  as  to  produce  immediate 
conviction,  or  so  feeble  as  to  make  no 
impression.  In  attempting  to  establish 
his  galvanic  theory  of  fespiration,  Mr. 
Wilkinson  commences  by  endeavouring 
to  demonstrate  the  insufficiency  of  the 
one  generally  adopted.  The  data  on 
which  Dr.  Crawfurd  foimded  his  opi- 
nion, respecting  the  different  capacity 
for  heat  in  the  arterial  and  venous  bloody 
are  minutely  examined,  several  sources 
of  error  are  noticed,  and  it  is  finally  con- 
cluded that  tlie  experim^ts  are  inade* 


quate  to  authorise  the  conclusions  de- 
duced from  them.  No  person  could  be 
more  aware  than  Dr.  Crawfurd  himself 
of  the  delicate  nature  of  the  processes 
which  he  employed,  and  we  acknow- 
ledge  that  they  can  only  be  regarded  as 
an  approximation  to  the  tru^h.  But  it 
does  not  appear  to  us  that  the  objections 
of  Mr.  Wilkinson  are  themselves  brought 
forward  on  more  precise  grounds  than 
the  positions  to  which  they  are  opposed, 
and  in  some  cases  he  has  fallen  into  ob- 
vious errors;  as  for  instance,  in  his 
statement  of  the  constituents  of  the  at* 
mosphere  ;  after  the  experiments  of  Ber- 
tholiet  and  Davy,  it  is  inexcusable  to 
speak  of  .27  of  oxygene,  unless  some  spe« 
cific  reasons  are  adduced  for  differing 
from  the  estimate  of  those  chemists.  This 
however,  though  an  important,  is  not 
the  most  essential  part  of  the  chemical 
theory  of  respiration.  It  principally 
rests  upon  the  nature  of  the  change  pro*' 
duced  in  the  air,  which,  so  far  as  respects 
the  liberation  of  caloric,  is  precisely 
similar  to  that  produced  by  the  burning 
of  a  combustible  body.  Thata  quantity 
of  heat  must  be  generated  by  this  process 
is  absolutely  certain,  and  unless  some 
cause  can  be  pointed  out,  by  which  this 
heat  is  absorbed,  the   necessary  conse* 

Suence  must  be,  that  the  temperature  of 
le  body  will  be  raised  above  that  of  the 
surrounding  medium.  In  the  examina- 
tion of  this  subject  Mr.  Wilkinson  pit>* 
poses, 

*'  First,  to  make  some  inquiries  into  the 
quautitv  of  air  taken  in  every  inspiration. 
2dlv,  To  ascertain  the  changes  this  quantity 
undergoes ;  and  whether,  by  these  assignee! 
changes,  such  a  nu'antity  uf  caloric  is  unfold* 
ed,  as  can  maintam  a  mass  of  matter,  similar 
to  the  one  which  constitutes  the  human  body 
at  i)H°,  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  atmo- 
spheric temperature.^' 

With  respect  to  the  first  query,  after 
stating  the  various  opinions  that  have 
been  entertained  on  uiis  subject,  he  in- 
forms us  that  he  himself  inspires  on  an 
average  between  16  and  18  inches.  We 
are  not  informed  of  the  manner  in  which 
his  experiments  were  conducted,  and  he 
afterwards  adds  that  "the  precise  quan- 
tity inspired  is  not  of  any  particular  im« 
portance."  The  chief  weight  of  his  ob- 
jections must  then  rest  upon  the  second 
of  these  points.  He  states  the  quantity 
of  oxygenous  gass  supposed  to  be  con- 
sumed in  a  given  time,  and  the  quantity 
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of  caloric  which  must  hence  be  liWat- 
ed  ;  from  this  he  subtracts  the  heat  ne« 
cessary  to  carry  off  the  matter  of  perspi- 
ration,  and  thus  finds  the^  quantity  of 
caloric  which  ii  employed  in  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  body.  He  pro- 
cured a  weight  of  water  equal  to  that  of 
the  body»  and  alter  raising  it  to  98'^,  he 
observed  what  quantity  of  boiling  water 
was  necessary  to  keep  it  at  this  tempera* 
turcy  in  the  medium  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  this  he  observed  to  be  much 
greater  than  the  heat  resulting  horn  the 
chemical  effects  of  respiration. 

Ujjon  thisy  which  we  believe  to  be  a 
fair  statement  of  the  argument,  we  shall 
remark,  that  it  is  not  denied  by  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  that  a  considerable  quantity 
of  heat  is  liberated  by  respiration,  but 
that  the  quantity  is  supposed  to  be  insuf- 
.  licient.  The  controversy  is  thus  reduced 
to  a  question  of  degrees,an(i  the  strength 
of  the  argument  must  depend  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  data,  - 

The  quantity  of  oxygene  consumed  is 
deduced  from  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Bavy  alone,  while  those  of  Dr.  Menzies 
.  and  M.  Lavoisier  are  not  noticed.  Now 
it  must  be  observed  that  the  object  of  the 
former  of  these  physiologists  was  prin- 
cipally to  discover  the  nature  or^  the 
change  produced  upon  the  air,  whereas 
that  of  the  two  latter  was  immediately 
directed  to  ascertain  the  absolute  amount 
of  this  change.  In  the  present  investi- 
gation therefore,  their  experiments  were 
more  in  point  than  those  of  Mr.  Pavy, 
and  it  will  be  found  upon  examination 
that  their  estimates  of  the  quantity  of 
oxygene  consumed  is  greater  th^  that 
assigned  by  our  author. '  ^ 

liie  amount  of  the  perspirable  matter 
is  deduced  from  the  experiments  of  Sanc- 
torius,  Bryan,  Robinson,  and  Hales. 
However  ingenious  tlieir  deductions 
might  appear,  at  the  time  when  they 
were  published,  we  conceive,  that  in  a 
question  like  the  present,  the  resplution 
of  which  depends  altogether  upon  the 
accuracy  of  numbers,  little  Vegard  can 
be  paid  to  them.  It  is  generally  admit- 
ted, that  the  perspirable  noatter  wa» 
much  over-rated  by  these  physiologists, 
in  consequence  of  their  not  being  aware 
that  the  weight  of  the  air  expired,  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  air  taken  into  the  lungs. 
Lastly,  it  maybe  remarked, with. respect 
to  Mr.  Wilkinson's  comparative  experi- 
ment, that  the  water  would,  for  obvious 
reasons,  be  cooled  more  rapidly  than 
an  animal  body  of  the  same  bulk  and  the 
tame  temperature* 


Admitting,  however,  that  oar  amkf 
had  overthrown  the  chemical  Ubieorj  d 
respiration,  let  us  examine  the  ani»« 
ments  which  he  employs  to  estsbidi 
his  galvanic  hypothesis.  They  are  doc 
very  distinctly  stated,  and  appear  r^tlier 
in  the  form  of  assertions,  than  posi- 
tions deduced  from  fact  or  aoalogf. 
The  similaftity  between  the  siractuit 
and  mechanism  of  the  lui^s,  an<iek& 
trical  organ  of  the  torpe£>  appear  to 
be  the  principal  support  of  his  doc- 
trine. The  peculiar  apparatas  of  the 
torpedo  consists  of  a  munber  cf  rec- 
tilinear and  parallel  cells,  of  equal 
diameter  through  their  whole  extentisot 
communicating  with  the  external  air,  or 
with  each  other,  divided  by  a  nomber 
of  transvese  partitions,  filled  with  a  ma- 
cous  fluid,  and  furnished  with  an  extn* 
ordinary  proportion  of  nervous  matiB; 
The  cells  of  the  lungs  are  of  an  irregular 
shape  and  arrangement,  branching  oat 
from  the  main  trunks  into  smaller  asd 
smaller  cavities,  all  communicating  irith 
the  mai(i  trunks,  and  these  with  the  c^ 
air ;  they  are  of  course  always  filled  vrdi 
air,  are  tree  from  interruption  from  their 
commencement  to  their  terroi|iatt<»,  vA 
are  remarkable  for  the  ^xpall  auinberasd 
minute  size  of  their  nerves.  Add  to  this» 
that  the  torpedo,  besides  this  peculiar  or- 
gain,  has  a  distinct  apparatus  for  r«^ 
ration,  and  that  no  sensation  or  actioo, 
in  the  least  degree  resembling  the  e]e^ 
trie  shocl^,  vras  ever  produced  bj  ihe 
lungsof  any  animal. 

Our  readers  will  probably  by  thii 
tiiqe,  have  farmed  a  tolerably  aecvratt 
idea  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  WilkinsooS 
performance.  With  respect  to  his  diB- 
^ence  in  the  collection  of  materials,  tbere 
IS  not  much  cause  for  complaint,  thovfiti 
even  on  this  scores  we  could  point  oot 
some  deficiencies.  Btit  we  fear  that  the 
impartiality  of  jusi  criticism  will  oot  al- 
low us  to  extend  our  commeodados.  Tbt 
most  iipportant  facts,  and  the  most 
trifling  conjectures  are  sta^  with  equal 
minuteness.  Speculations  which,  in  tbc 
infancy  of  the  science,  were  perhaps  eo* 
titled  to  the  equivocal  praise  of  inge- 
nuity, but  which  later  ctiscoveries  !»▼« 
completely  discarded,  s^s^  forth  with 
w^arisom^  prolixity.  X&steaid  of  stauog 
in  a  few  words  the  general  outline  of  an 
hypothesis,  or  of  a  set  of  experiments,  «e 
have  lonr  quotations  of  many  ^pS 
taken  verbatim  from  the  dife«m  ^ 
thors.  A  striking  defea  in  a  work  d 
this  kinds  is  the  sumomot^d^hfeBOia 
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feferences ;  scArcdy  a  motfe  important 
service  can  be  rendered  to  a  progressive 
science  than  furnishing  the  means  of  ea* 
sily  referring  to  the  dif&rent  sources  of 
information.  The  style  of  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son's publication  is  confused  and  waver- 
ing»  and  appears  more  like  a  string  of 
casual  observations^  extracted  from  a 
common-place  book,  than  the  well  di- 
gested arrangement  of  ideas,  which 
ought  to  prevail  in  a  work  of  science. 


We  shall  conclude  by  pointing  out  ohe 
instance  of  our  author's  Ingenuity,  fcr 
the  exhibition  of  which  we  shall  no  doubt 
t^ceive  his  thanks.  When  speaking  of 
the  effects  produced  upon  the  sensations 
by  a  combination  of  metals,  he  contrives 
to  inform  the  reader,  that  he  has  in- 
vented a  peculiarly  excellent  species  of 
bougies,  which  ••  may  be  had  in  com- 
plete sets  at  Mo.  19,  Soho-square,  Lon- 
don." 


Aar.  III.  The  Death  IVarrant  of  the  FrenchTheory  of  Chemistry  ^  signed  by  Truths  Reasoth 
Common  Sense^  Honour^  and  Scie/ice,  With  a  Theory' fully  ^  clearly  and  ratlmally  accounting 
for  all  the  Phenomena.  Also  a  full  and  accurate  Investigation  of  all  the  Phenomena  of 
Galvanismt  and  Strictures  upon  the  Chemical  Opinions  of  Messrs.  IVeigleb^  Cruickshanks^ 
Davyy  Leslie^  Count  Rumfnrd^  and  Dr.  Thompson*  Likewise  Remarks  upon  Mr. 
Datton^s  laie  Theory^  and  other  Observations »  ny  Robert  Harrington,  ilf.  D* 
Svo.  pp.  312. 

-  .     .......  to  prevent  Dr.  Harrington  from  receiv- 


ONE  of  the  distinguished  characteris- 
tics of  conceit  aggravated  into  insanity  is 
that  the  unhappy  person  thus  aifected  be- 
lieves all  mankind  to  be  joined  in  a  con- 
spiracy affainst  his  life,  his  liberty,  or  his 
fame.  T^xxi  Dennis,  the  critic,  believed 
that  there  existed  a  plot  to  deliver  him 
up  to  Louis  XIV :  thus  the  base,  dis- 
tempered mind  of  Rousseau  thought  that 
at  discovered  an  enemy  in  every  human 
face,  and  rendered  impracticable  the 
most  persevering,  and  disinterested  en* 
deavours  to  make  him  happy.  We  do 
not  expect  to  be  able  to  be  of  any  service 
to  Dr.  Harrington,  and  shall  therefore 
carefully  abstain  from  exasperating  his 
distemper.  This  gentleman  imagines 
that  the  modem  system  of  chemistry  was 
invented  solely  with  the  view  of  obscur- 
ine  the  fame  of  his  own  discoveries,  and 
believes  that  the  philosophers  of  Britain 
and  France  are  closely  connected  in  a 
conspiracy,  the  great  object  of  which  is 


ing  the  fame  that  is  due  to  him.  <*  This 
Anglo-Gallic  cpmbination  is  set  on  foot 
solely  to  suppress  all  my  discoveries.'' 
(P.  308.) 

•'  My  writings  haye  given  birth  to  al- 
most all  the  philosophical  hypothesos 
adopted  for  these  twenty  years,  not  di- 
rectly adopting  mine  but  to  build  up 
some  absurd  theory."     (P.  HI.) 

*^  Modem  chemical*  philosophy,  I  call 
puerile  vanity  and  folly.  Modem  che- 
mical philosophical  integritv,  I  call  in- 
justice. Modem  chemical  pnilosophical 
candour^  I  call  deceit.  Modern  chemical 
philosophical  esprit  de  corps  of  their 
junto,  the  basest  persecution  of  true  sci- 
ence. Modern  philosophical  combina- 
tion, the  base  assassins  of  trnth  and  its 
friends.  Modern  chemical  philosophic^A 
reviewers  and  journalists,  the  prostituted 
agents  of  this  combination.**   (P.  101.) 


Art.  IV.     On  the  Modifications  of  Clouds^  and  on  the  Principles  of  their  Production^  Sus* 
penshm  and  Destruction;  being  the  Substance  of  an  Essay  read  before  the  Askesian  Society  f 
in  the  Session  1802 — 3.     liy  Lukr  Howard,  £sq.     8vo.  pp.  52. 
IT  is  a  little  remarkable,  that  notwith-    the  atmosphere,  which  are  as  frequently 


standing  the  number  of  meteorological 
observations  which  are  continually  made, 
both  by  scientific  men,  and  by  persons 
•whose  occupation  is  aflFected  by  the  state 
of  the  weather,  we  are  still  so  little  able 
to  foretell  its  probable  changes.  The 
slow  progress  of  this  important  branch 
of  knowledge  may,  however,  we  think, 
be  accounted  for.  The  mode  of  life  and 
pursuits  of  the  philosopher  scarcely  per- 
mit him  to  make  his  obsei'vations,  except' 
upon  the  barometer,  hygrometer,  or 
other  instruments  which  have  been  in- 
vented for  the  purpose  of  appreciating 
the  amount  of  particular  variations  in 
Ann.  RfiT.  Vol.  III.    . 


the  effect,  as  the  cause,  of  the  alterations 
in  the  weatlier.  The  farmer,  on  the 
other  hand,  ignorant  of  tlie  use  of  instru- 
ments, is  led  to  attend  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  clouds*  or  other  visible 
changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  hea- 
vens, and  thus  acquires  a  considerable 
skill  in  prognosticating  the  weather;  but, 
for  want  of  proper  terms,  is  often  unable 
to  convey  his  information  to  another 
person,  and  consequently  his  knowledge 
adds  little  to  the  general  advancement 
of  the  science. 

The  method  pursued  by  Mr.  Howard 
stems  the  9K>st  probable  mt^m  of  re- 
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moving  thcrse  obsmcles.  He'  has  at- 
tempted to  define  the  leading  varieiies 
which  the  clouds  assume,  and  to  establish 
a  nomenclature  descriptive  of  these  dif- 
ferent modifications,  hj  which  means 
observations  may  be  more  easily  made, 
and  more  accurately  recorded.  He  has 
followed  the  plan  pursued  in  the  other 
branches  of  natural  philosophy,  of  adopt- 
ing terms  derived  from  tLe  dead  lan- 
guages, though  instead  of  founding  them 
upon  the  Greek,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
he  has  employed  names  taken  from  the 
Latin  His  reason  for  this  deviation  from 
general  usage,  viz.  that  the  terms  would 
be  more  intelligible,  we  think  a  good 
erne  for  not  using  those  of  Greek  deriva- 
tion ;  but  we  are  farther  of  opinioni  that 
the  same  reason  (night  to  have  induced 
the  author  to  use  plain  English '  names 
in  a  science,  the  farther  improvement  of 
which  will,  probably,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  depend  upon  the  observations  of 
the  unlearned. 

He  assumes,  as  the  ba^  of  his  ar- 
rangement, three  simple  and  distinct  mo- 
difications 5  these,  however,  may  be  con- 
nected together,  and  pass  into  each  other, 
thus  producing  intermediate  forms.  The 
simple  modificatioVis  are  thus  named  and 
defined. 

"1.  Cifnis.  Der.  Nubcs  cirraui,  tenuis- 
^ima,*qQ«  undique  crescat. 

•*  Paralleli  flexuoub,  or  direrging  fibrei^, 
extcihsible  in  any  or  in  all  directions. 

**Q4  Ctimulus.    Def.    Nub«8  cuniulata, 
densa,  sbrsnm  crescens. 
)     '*  Convex  or  conical  heaps»  increasing  up- 
ward from  a  horizontal  ba^^e. 

"  3.  Stratus.'  Def.  Nubes  sttata^  aqa« 
mode  ex{>ansa*  de«)r«um  crescens. 

••  A  widely  extended,  cdntirfiidus,  horU 
zontal  iheet/increasing  from  below: 

**  Tbb  intermediate  modiBc^ilous  which 
require  to  be  noticed  arc : 

••4.  Cirro-cumulus.  Dcf  Nubecuteden- 
stores  subrotunda;  et  quasi  in  agitiiue  ap- 
positae. 

"  Small,  well  defined  roundish  masses,  in 
close  horizontal  arnmgemenf . 

**  5.  Cirro-stratuM.  l>ef.  Nubes  exteniiata 
«tib-concavavel  unduUita.  Nubeculs  hujus 
modi  appoditas. 

"  Hoi'izontal  or  slightly  inclined  masses, 
attenuated  towards  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
their  circumference,  bent  downward,  or  un- 
dulated, separate,  or  in  groups  con-sisting  of 
small  clouas  harin^  these  charactt^rs. 
••  ITie  compound  modifications  arc : 
*'  tj,  Cammo-stratus.  I>ef.  Nube:<  densa, 
basim  plaxKun  ondique  Mxpercrescens,  vel 
cujns  moles  longinqua  videtur  partim  plana 
parti  m  cuiyiulata. 

*•  The  cirro-stratus  blended  with  the  cu- 
mulus, and  cither  appealing  •^lUenuuicd  with 


the  heaps  of  the  latter,  or  superadding  a  vide 
.  spread  structure  to  itb  base. 

**  7'  Cumulo-cirro-stratus  vel  Nimbus. 
Dcf.  Nulxrs  vel  nubium  congeries  ptuiriaia 
c^Tundens. 

"  The  rain  cloud.  A  cloud  or  srstem  of. 
clouds  from  which  lain  is  falliog. '  Jt  is  t 
horizontal  sheet,  above  which  the  cirna 
spreads,  while  the  cumulus  enters  ithimiiy 
and  from  beneath  " 

Every  attentive  obserreroftheTisiblc 
appearance  of  the  heavens  most  bare 
frequently  noticed    phenomena  similar 
to  those  above  described.    Tfaedefiav 
tions  given  of  them  seexn,  open  the 
Ivhole,  correct  and    appropriate.  ^\ 
think  ity  however,  in  some  deme  doubt- 
ful, how  far  all  the  modifications  which 
are  enamerated,  can  strictly  be  coo- 
'  prehended   under  .  the  term  of  dcnds. 
We  shall  propose  the  following  defini- 
tion  of  a  clouclr  which  we  apprenend  viB 
embrace  both  the  popular  and  scientific 
idea  usually  attached  to  the  word  A 
cloud  is  a  quantity  of  water  suspended 
in  the  atroospberey  assuming  a  visibk  • 
form,  and  a  definite  shape.     If  it  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  correct,  some  of  the  modi- 
fications of  the  stratus,  as  where  it  is  said 
to  consist  of  a  mist  creeping  along  the 
surface  of  the  ^oui\d,  wiU  be  obviooslf 
excluded  by  thts  definition.    It  may  also 
be  questioned,  how  far  the  author  is  cor- 
rect  in  considering  tlie  cirTo-$lrat(Xft« 
mulus,  or  nimbus,  as  a  distinct  roodib* 
cation.     Even    allowing    that   rain  is 
produced  from  the  cause  assigned  bf 
Mr.  Howard,  and  that  it  is  always  pro- 
duced from  the  same  cause,  positio&s 
which  we  are  inclined  to^controvert,»« 
conceive  that  the  alteration  which  the 
appearance  of  a  cloud  assumes  when  it 
begins  to  discharge  rain  depends  Qfwo 
the  presence  of  the  drops  of  water  whicfa, 
ceasing  to  exist  as  component  pans  d 
the  cloud,  are  descending  towards  the 
earth. 

We  also  think  that  the  species  eno- 
merated  by  Mr.  Howard  by  no  means 
include  the  whole  even  of  the  more  ij&- 
portant  modifications  which  clouds  as- 
sume. ^Without  attempting  to  fill  a? 
the  deficiencyt  we  shall  mention  vst, 
which  we  are  frequently  in  the  habit  d 
observing,  and  which  we  cannot  armnge 
xlnder  any  of  Mr#  Howaitl's  definitions* 
1'he  ^rst  is  a  systjun  of  lone  strips 
diverging  from4i  centre  in  the  hcrizwH 
and  spreading  towards  the  acenitb,  h^^ 
the  meridional  lines  on  a  globe.  The 
other  is  an  appearance  of  the  cloods  ver/ 
similar  to  that  of  milk  when  begiiKung  to 
Undergo  t&e  process  of  coaguhitioa  i  ^ 
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some  parts  of  England  it  has  obtained 
the  appropriate  name  of  a  curdled  sky. 
The  author  proceeds  to  examine  each 
of  the  modiBcations  a  little  more  at 
large,  and  to  speculate  upon  the  mode 
of  their  formation,  and  thetr  action  upon 
«ach  other.  In  this  part  of  his  work  he 
exhibits  marks  of  accurate  observationy 
*  and  displays  considerable  ingenuity  in 
the  connexion  of  his  fact?  and  their  ap- 
plication to  the  general  principles  of 
metet>rology. 

His  speculations  on  the  formation  of 
the  nimbus,  or  rain  cloud,  are  the  most  no- 
vel. Before  rain  can  fall,'  he  supposes 
that  a  specific  arrangement  of  the  cloud? 
must  take  place ;  nowever  heavy  and 
numerous  they  may  appear,  n6  water 
can  otherwise  be  discharged  from  them. 
The  hypothesis  is  that  there  must  be 
two  distinct  layers,  one  above,  consist- 
ing of  a  thin  sheet  or  light  veil  of  haze, 
below  which  the  heavy  rounded  clouds 
sire  driven  by  the  wind,  or  originally 
formed  ;  the  contact,  or  even  proximity 
of  these  two  sets  of  clouds  causes  the 
rain  to  descend. 

We  feel  a  degree  of  difficulty  in  at- 
tempting to  controvert  an  hypothesis, 
which,  like  the  present,  is  advanced  as 
little  more  than  a  mere  statement  of  a 
:    matter  of  fact.     Were  wtf  to  assert,  that 
^    we  have  frequently  watched  the  com- 
r    snencement  of  rain  without  noticing  the 
r    appearances  mentioned  by  the  author, 
the  reader  would  probably  be  as  much 
disposed  to  accuse  us  of  negligence,  as 
,    Mr.  Howard  of  inaccuracy.    We  shall 
therefore  adduce  a  train  of  circumstances, 
the  existence  of  which  we  think  will  not 
^    be  disputed,  that  appear  to  us  totally  re- 

f»ugnant  to  the  theory  advanced  above, 
n  that  peculiar  state  of  our  atmosphere, 
which  attends  a  S.  W.  wind  in  winter 
and  spring,  the  early  part  of  the  morn- 
ing is  frequently  pleasant ;  the  sky  has 
a  i'ew  light  clouds  scattered  over  it,  and  - 
persons  inexperienced  in  meteorology, 
are  tempted  to  predict  the  continuance 
a£  fine  weather.  In  the  course  of  the 
forenoon,  however,  the  breeze  increases, 
irregular  broken  clouds  appear  in  the 
horizon,  and  are  borne  along  by  the 
wind  near  the  surface  of  tne  earth. 
These  increase,  until  at  length  they  be- 
ein  to  discharge  their  contents,  either  in 
Uie  form  of  squally  showers,  or  of  heavy 
continued  rain.  During  this  process 
-we  ttitj  observe  the  higher  clouds  nearly 
at  rest,  retaining  the  rourtded  form,  and 
apparently  floating  in  a  serene  atmo- 


sphere. Hence  it  seems  that  the  upper 
stratum  of  air,  which  is  not  under  the 
influence  of  the  S.  W.  wind,  has  a  ten- 
dency* to  retain  the  water  of  its  clouds, 
while  the  breeze  itself  isjoaded  with 
clouds  in  an  opposite  sta'te,  strongly 
disposed  to  discharge  their  contents.' 
These  effects,  we  conceive,  are  not  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  different 
clouds  upon  each  other,  because  those 
in  the  upper  stratum  retain  their  figure 
and  situation,  and  do  not  appear  in  any 
degree  to  participate  in  the  changes 
which  take  place  below  them. 

As  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that 
clouds  primarily  depend  upon  the  eva- 
poration of  water  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  the  nature  of  this  process  na- 
turally becomes  an  object  of  attention 
to  the  meteorologist.  The  theory  of 
the  solution  of  water  ia  the  atmosphere 
by  chemical  aflSnity,  and  the  modifica- 
tion of  this  hypothesis  proposed  by  Dr. 
Hutton,  are  referred  to,  but  both  con- 
sidered as  inapplicable  to  explain  the 
phenomena.  That  which  o^r  author 
adopts  is  the  one  proposed  by  Mr.  Dal- 
ton,  orietnally  stated  in  the  last  volume 
of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Manchester  So-- 
ciety,  and  which  has  been  so  fully  deve- 
loped in  the  late  numbers  of  Nicholson's 
Journal.  Proceeding  OA  this  hypothesis, 
our  author  lays  down  a  series  of  propo- 
sitions respecting  the  nature  of  aqueous 
vapour.  He  conceives  that  it  is  imme- 
diately produced  by  the  union  of  water 
and  caloric;  its  formation  is  regulated 
by  the  temperature  of  the  water,  the 
quantity  of  surface  exposed,  and  the 
vapour  already  existin?  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  vapour.  When  formed,  dif- 
fuses itself  by  its  own  elasticity ;  the 
warmer  is  the  air,  the  more  vapour  can 
subsist  in  it.  When  a  cold  body  is  pre- 
sented to  the  atmosphere,  the  vapour  is 
decomposed,  its  caloric  is  attracted  by 
the  body,  while  the  water  is  deposited 
upon  its  surface.  The  formation  of 
clouds  is,  in  the  same  way,  supposed  to 
be  the  consequence  of  the  decomposition 
of  vapour;  the  calbnc  entering  into  the 
neighbouring  gases,  while  the  water  is 
precipitated. 

The  production  of  dew,  which  is  near- 
ly allied  to  that  of  clouds,  has  bi^n  fre- 
quently explained.  Durin?  die  heat  of 
the  day,  vapour  is  carried  up  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth  into  the :  •'• ;  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  sun, 
the  air  becomes  cooled,  the  vapour  is 
decomposed  and  descends  in/the  form 
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of  dew.  As  ihe  nost  simple  species  of 
cloud,  and  the  one  most  resembling  dew, 
the  fonmation  of  the  stratum  is  first  ex* 
plained.  When  the  dew  is  deposited 
upon  a  surface  warmer  than  the  aunp- 
sphere,  it  will  be  again  in  part  evaporat** 
ed»  and  water  will  continue  to  be  eva- 
porated from  the  earth,  so  long  as  the 
temperature  of  the  surface  remains  abov^ 
the  point  which  counterbalances  the  pres- 
sure of  the  incumbent  aqueous  atmo- 
sphere. Consequently  when  the  earth, 
has  been  much  heated  in  the  day,  there 
will  still  be  evaporation  during  the  night) 
an  occurrence  which,  for  obvious  reasons, 
^411  take  place  to  the  greatest  extent 
during  the  autumn.  This  vapour,  how- 
ever, is  soon  condensed,  and  of  course 
begins  to  descend,  when  meeting  die  as- 
cending vapour,  it  condenses  part  of  it, 
and,  by  the  union  of  the  two,  4rops  are 
produced,  which  take  the  form  of  the 
stratus. 

We  conceive  that  most  of  oqr  riders 
will  agree  with  us  in  thinking  the  above 
hypothesis  confused  and  intricate.  While 
the  surface  of  the  earth  continues  warm- 
er than  the  superincumbent  air,  evapo* 
x:ation  will  continue,  and  we  conceive  it 
possibk  that  part  of  the  vapour  may  be 
4epoiited  and  again  evaporated,  but  still 
we  do  not  perceive  how  any  thing  but 
dew  can  be  produced.  By  the  continu* 
ance  of  this  process,  the  vapour  will  be- 
.  come  more  and  more  condensed,  until 
the  whole  of  it  is  converted  into  dew, 
and  finally  deposited  on  the  earth. 

In  order  to  explain  the  formation  of 
tlie  cumulus,  the  author  observes,  that 
when  the  air  becomes  warmed  by  the 
sun's  rays,  the  vapour  produced  does 
not  as  before  become  condensed  near  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  but  is  carried  up 
into  the  higher  rej^ions  of  the  atmosphere 
before  it  parts  with  its  caloric.  There 
IS,  however,  a  certain  elevation,  at  which 
this  process  must  take  place,  where  the 
cumulus  will  be  formed*  We  are  here 
naturally  led  to  inquire,  why  this  pecu- 
liar species  of  cloud  always  assumes  the 
rounded  form.  This  peculia,^ity  in  its 
outline  is  attributed  by  the  author  to  the 
agency  of  electricity.  We  have  many 
well  establi^ed  facts,  which  may  be 
said  to  prove  that  clouds  are  generally 
hi  a  state  of  considerable  electrizatioB, 
and  Mr.  HoTvard  conceives  that  the 
small  particles  of  water,  of  which  they 
are  composed,  will,  from  this  cause, 
'  arrange  uiemselvesinto  regular  spberioal 
ipasses. 

We  think  there  can  be  no  doobt  of  the 


important  agency  of  the  electric  fluid  b 
the  formation  of  clouds,  and  we  are 
much  disposed  to  agree  with  tlie  audior 
in  his  application  of  it  to  the  present 
case.  Yet  we  confess  that  we  artDot 
altogether  satisfied  with  the  explaiutice 
of  tne  ciunulus.  If  we  are  not  mocb 
mistaken,  this*  species  of  cloud  is  the 
most  frequently  seen,  when  the  air  ij 
cold,  particularly  when  the  wind  cones 
from  a  N.  or  £.  point ;  and  a  circom' 
stance  which  we  fear  will  prove  fatal  to 
the  hypothesis  is,  that  this  doad  is  fit- 
quendy  seen  in  the  night,  a  fact  which 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  adduce,  notvlili* 
standing  the  positive  assertion  of  our 
author  to  the  contrary.  Every  one  who 
has  viewed  the  sublime  specucle  of  i 
moonlight  evening,  must  have  obsenf«i 
bow  much  the  beauty  of  the  scene  has 
been  occasionally  heightened  by  the 
large  round  masses  of  cloud,  which  &dc 
unfrequently  sail  across  the  finnaaeot, 
and  *Mum  forth  their  stiver  lining  co 
the  night.'* 

The  length  to  which  we  have  protract' 
ed  this '  article,  will  obli^  us  to  pfis 
over  very  briefly  the  remaining  pam  of 
the  essay.  The  cirrus  is  conceived  to  be 
a  cloud  acting  the  part  of  a  coodactor 
of  the  electric  fluid,  between  diferent 
regions  of  the  atmosphere  which  wtn  Is 
different  states  of  electricity.  We  ha*e 
some  additional  remarks  on  the  prodac- 
tionofrain.  The  principal  circumstance 
which  causes  tlie  discharge  of  clouds  n 
an  excessive  influx  of  vapour,  accomp- 
nied  with  a  decrease  of  temperatuir; 
but  it  appears  that  this  combinativ:: 
sdone  is  not  suflicient,  without  the  coc 
currencc  of  the  stratus  and  the  cumulu 
We  believe  that  the  author  farther  cc* 
ceives,  that  these  clouds  must  posses 
different  states  of  electricity,  though  this 
is  rather  implied  than  directly  aueitti 
Upon  the  whole,  these  remarks  di^ 
rain  appear  to  us  not  so  perspicooosas 
some  other  parts  of  the  essay. 

We  have  been  induced  to  tab  i 
pretty  extensive  review  of  this  sh<^ 
treatise,  because  we  tUnk  it  an  ttof^ 
tant  >f  ork  on-an  important  subject  Mr< 
Howard  has  entered  on  an  lOterestiDg 
field  of  investigation,  and  he  has  our^* 
ed  out  a  path  which  must  temnoatec 
something  valoabk^  At  present,  hov 
ever,  we  regard  his  ezerooDS  radicr  a 
9ctt  cBrected,  than  as  completely  ^ 
cessfuL  Thou^  we  have  takes  ^ 
liberty  to  critiaze  his  present  pet^w*^ 
ance,  we  expect  more  bom  his  fitf>^ 
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tRT.  V«  The  Painter  and  Varmtbet^s  Guide ;  or  a  Tf^atuef  h(ab  in  The<Mry  ami  Practice^ 
on  tht  Art  of  making  and  offiiying  Vamukes  \  on  the  djftrtnt  Kinds  of  Painting ;  and  on 
the  Method  of  preparing 'CohuTif  hoik  einfle  and  comp9u^d.  By  P.  F.  Tinqry,  Pro* 
fessor  of  Chenustry^^Natural  History f  and  Minerahgy^  iti  the  Academy  of  Geneva. 
8vo.  pp.  600. 


THE  present  volume  was  composed 
t  the  request  of  the  society  esublished 
t  Geneva  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
rts,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  in  con- 
-quence  of  instructions  from  the  society 
>  its  committee  of  chemistry,  to  under- 
ike  the  elucidation  of  those  arts  of 
hlch  no  account  had  been  published  by 
le  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris.  In 
le  general  distribution  of  subjects,  the 
rt  of  varnishing  was  entrusted  to  M* 
i'ingry,  and  the  present  work  is  an  evi- 
lence  that  he  has  ably  fulfilled  the  trust 
ommitted  to  him. 

The  general  principles  of  varnish* 
flaking  were  understood  before  M*  Tin- 
[Ty's  work  made  its  appearance,  and  an 
nfinite  number  of  receipts,  good,  bad,. 
Jid  indifferent,  were  scattered  through 
'arious  publications.  It  was  however 
rreatly  to  be  desired,  that  all  the  iloating 
:nowledge  on  this  subject,  purified  from 
he  numerous  absurdities  an4  errors  by 
rhtch  it  was  obscured,  should  be  col* 
ected  in  a  systematic  and  orderly  arr- 
angement. This  task  M.  Tingry  has 
mdertaken,  and,  upon  the  whole,  has 
performed  it  well:  he  has  also  added 
everal  new  ^.icrs  of  considerable  im* 
lortance,  so  tliat  we  do  not  hesitate  to' 
ecommend  the  work  before  its  atr 
;reatly  superior  to  all  others  on  the 
ame  subject^  with  which  w^  are  ac- 
fuainted.  The  great  fault,  and  which 
)ecultarly  characterizes  the  recital  of 
A,  Tingry's  own  experiments,  is  pro* 
ixity  ;  but  this  is  the  national  feature  of 
[!yenevait  literature. 

This  treatise  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
!ach  of  which  is  again  subdivided  into- 
;hapters. 

The  first  chapter  is  an  enumeration^ 
md  short  history  of  the  substances  which 
ibrm  the  basis  of  varnishes,  together 
ivith  die  criterions  by  which  the  best 
ind  purest  of  each  kind  may  be  ascer- 
cained. 

The  second  chapter  relates  to  'the' 
f^uid  vehicles  of  vami^cs,  ot  solveM>s«' 
These  artf  alcohol,  the^  essential  oils  t^ 
turpentine^  lavender;  and  spike,  and  ^ 
expressed  oils  of  poppy*seed,  nuts,  Kti& 
Hnseed.  In  treating  of  the  l;ist  of  ^esd 
BubsuBc^s,  the  Mufam?  etttersanto  %\QUfg 


and  interesting  account  of  the  vairiond-  - 
methods  by  which  oils  are  made  drying, 
and  the  effect  of  garlic  on  oils.    The 
third  chapter  is  introduced  by  some  ge« 
neral  observations  on  the  art  of  the  var- 
nisher,  and  then  proceeds  to  gfive  a  de* 
tailed  description  of  varnishes,  arrange 
ed  in  five  genera.    The  first  indndes  the 
drying  varnishes,  prepared  with  alcohol; 
the  second  describes  those  akohoUc  var- 
nishes which  are  not  so  drying  as  the 
former:   under  which  is  h)chided  the 
transparent  gold  coloured  varnish,  so 
extensively  employed  by  workers  in  me* 
tal  to  communicate  to  brass,  iron,  tin, 
&c.  the  colour  anc}  lustre  of  glklikig. 
The  t&ird  genus  is  composed  of  those, 
species  in  which  oil  of  turpentine  is  ^the- 
solvent.     The  fourth  genus  is  formed  of 
the    colourless,  or   nearly    colourlessr 
copal  varnishes:  the  experience  of  M. 
Tingry  cm  the  solve^it  power  of  oil  of 
turpentine  on  unprepared  copal,  by  no 
means  agrees  witn  Mr.  Sheldrake's  ex- 
cellent expert rticnts  on  the  same  subject ;' 
but  the  reason  of  this  difference  evidently 
is  the  inferiority  of  the  oil  of  turpentine 
made  use  of  by  M.  Tingry,  when  com- 
pared with  that  employed  by  Mr.  Shei« 
cfrake.'    M.- Tingry  finds  that  the  fusion 
of  copal  by  the  lowest  possible  degree  of 
heat,  renders  it  much  more  soluble  than 
befofe,  and  that  long  exposure  to  the 
action  of  the  light  considerably  increases 
the  specific  gravity  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  renders  it  a  nftich  more  efficacious ^  ^ 
^Ivent  of  copal,    'the  fifth  genus  of  * 
varnishes  comprehends  those  whose  base' 
is  fat  oil,  including  the  amber  varnishes, 
the  varnish  for  carriages,  and  the  lacquer . 
kvT  waiters,  tea-pots,  and  all  other  arti- 
cles of  japanned  ware. 

The  fourth  chapter  treats  of  the  pre- 
paration of  varnish  on  a  large  scale, 
and  contains  many  useful  precautiona 
and  modes  of  rhanipltlation. 

The  fifU)  ch^ter  contains  observa* 
i^ons  on  the  e£Pbet  of  solat"  liWht  oA  oil 
^  turpexftirieV  patHictibrly  with  regard- 
#o>  the  solvent  powcfr  on  copal,  thus 
corbnninlcHted  to  it.  Thiir  eha|iter,  al- 
diough  wtf  unsatisfactory-  and  most 
tediously  prolix,  cfontflfins  some  ti^iersst* 
klg'ftt€t»'Wkith  TO?A  ftlrthrfr  caquirVn^T^ 
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The  second  part  of  this  work,  by  at- 
tempting to  comprehend  too  much,  is 
by  no  means  equal  to  the  former  part  $ 
y^t  many  useful  facts  are  dispersed 
through  it,  and  the  artist  will  find  here* 
collected  ioto  one  mass,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  miscellaneous  information 
from  yarioDs quarters. 
,  The  first  chapter  relates  to  colouring 
shatters,  and  the  methods  of  preparing 
them  for  use.  The  second  chapter  is 
entitled  **  a  philosophical  account  of  the 
origin  of  colours,  with  a  description  of 
the  processes  which  art  employs  lo  vary 
the  number  and  richness  of  the  tints,  re- 
sulting from  a  mixture  of  them.'*  The 
philosophical  part  of.  the  chapter  is  dis- 
patched in  th^  three  first  p'lges,  the  re- 
mainder is  a  practical  account  of  the 
kinds  and  proportions  of  colouring  sub* 
stances,  required  for  the  Various  tints 
that  are  used  by  the  painter.  The  third 
c.hapteris  one  of  the  most  valuable  :  it 
describes  the  methods  of  colouring  the 
hard  copal  varnishi  and  the  successful 


application  of  it  in  imitation  ofvw 
treous  enamel.  The  fbnrdi  dupkr 
contains  useful  precepu  on  the  appljo^ 
tion  of  varnish  to  Tarions  sabttaiiccs,ofi 
the  method  of  preaerring  bni^  ^ 
they  have  been  n&ed,  of  taking  paint. 
stains  out  of  cloaths,  and  sondrj  otbe 
interesting  matters.  The  fifth  chapter 
treats  of  painting  in  distemper ;  acd  the 
volume  is  concluded  by  a  short  chapter 
on  the  instruments  necessary  in  the  ^ 
of  varnishing,  and  their  use. 

A  general  idea  of  the  contents  of  tlas 
work  may  be  obtained  from  the  prK«d- 
ing  analysis.  The  arrangement,  upc: 
the  whole,  is  natu'ml  and  satisfactotT, 
the  information  copious  and  to  be  o 
pended  oni  but  many  parts  would  be 
essentially  improved  by  rigoioas  cr> 
densation.  The  translator  has  ixSad 
a  few  gallicisms  to  escape  him»  and,  vb: 
is  of  more  consequence,  a  few  enors 
either  from  inadvertence  or  ignonace: 
in  one  place  he  has  put  magnoiainstai 
of  manganese. 


Akt.  VI.  Reteirehes  into  the  LatiU  of  Chemea!  Jffiniij.  By  C.  L.  BztTHOitn. 
Member  of  the  Conservative  Senary  tmd  cf  the  Naiional  iHstiiuie^  Hcm  TrMslMeiJrm 
the  Freaclft  iyM.TARRfiLLy  m.  D*     8voa  pp.  S^. 


THIS  is  a  treatise  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, not  only  for  the  highly  inte- 
resting facts  which  it  communicates,  but 
for  the  new  light  which  it  throws  on  a 
subject  that  has  attracted  tlie  notice, 
and  exercised  the  talents  of  the  greatest 
chemists  of  the  last  and  the  present 
age. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  Berg- 
man, and  which  has  been  acquiesced  in 
by  all  succeeding  chemists,  is,  that  all 
the  substances  In  nature  have  a  dispo« 
sitjon  to  unite  with  each  other  into  bina- 
ry or  more  cpmplex  cambinations»  the 
properties  of  which  cannot  be  inferred 
from  those  of  their  constituent  parts, 
and  that  the  only  way  of  effecting  a  che- 
mical decomposition  is,  by  presenting  to 
the  compound  a  substance  whose  affinity 
vith  one  of  the  elements  of  the  com* 
pound  is  greater  than  that  which  sub* 
sists  bc^tween  these  elements  themselves. 
In  this  case  the  fofpmer  combination  is 
destroyed*  and  a  new  compound  takes 
place,  consisting  of  one  of  the  elements 
of  the  former  compound  united  with  the 
added .  substance,  to  the  taial  txcltuiou  of 
•  the  other  element.  This  he  terms  elec- 
tive  affinity,  and,  in  order  to  determine 
its  retatr'e  force  in  any  two  substance^ 
he  proposes  to  Cry  if  one  of  them  caa 


remove  the  other  from  its  combiiucin 
with  a  third,  and  vice  versa.  Heta^ 
it  for  granted,  that  the  body  whidb 
removed  another**  from  its  combtnarix^ 
cannot  in^like  manner  be  expelled  Vf 
that  otlier,  and  that  both  exjperiicGtt 
will  concur  to  prove  that  the  first  has  i 
greater  elective  affinity  for  the  tLirw 
Uian  the  second. 

This  position  is  ably  and  succtssft.-* 
controverted  in  the  work  before  ds.  c 
which  ft  is  demonstrated  that  theit  s 
no  such  thing  as  elective  affinity,  cr  & 
Mai  transfer  of  one  of  the  parts  rf» 
compound  to  a  third  substance;  b«ttk 
a  partition  of  the  base  or  subject  d  tix 
combination  takes  place  between  the  tn 
bodies  whose  actions  are  opposed*  iatix 
ratio  of  their  respective  degrees  of  ««• 
gy.  He  further  shews  tliat  this  paitiws 
IS  bubject  to  be  modified  by  the  rdafi^ 
quantities  of  the  bodies  concctnedi  >] 
rofiteriaUy»  »  in  many  cases  to  scaa 
and  even  reverse  the  effects  that  »«lf 
be  produced  by  the  relative  eaeip  ^ 
affinity,  other  circumstances  lenmoc; 
^uaU  Having  demonstrated  tb^pj'' 
fK>sitions  by  a  detajl  of  well  cctfriwj 
simple,  it^d  convincing  experi»»B»|J' 
Berthollet  then  proceeds  to  consider » 
variation^  which  dut  insohihiliij  ^  ^ 
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dies  jyroduces  in  tlie  action  of  chemical 
aHinityy  and  to  explain  the  reason  why  a 
precipitate  retains  a  portion  of  the  body 
with  which  it  was  first  combined.  The 
modifications  which  are  brought  about 
by  cohesion^  crystallization*  the  elastic 
state,  calaricy  efflorescence,  and  grayita- 
tioU)  are  then  appreciated  and  explained. 
Having  established  the  above  rules,  with 
thciT  modifications*  by  examples  from 
cases  in  which  the  action  of  three  sub- 
stances alone  is  concerned,  the  author 
then  applies  them  to  the  more  compli- 
cated  cases  of  aflinity,  and  shews  tnat 
they  hold  equally  good  in  these  as  in  the 
former  ones,  and  that  the  aiRnities  of 


compound  bodies  result  from  those  of 
their  constituent  parts. 

W^  consider  M.  Berthollet  as  having 
successfully  proved  in  this  valuable 
essay»  the  main  point  ^which  it  was  hh 
intention  to  establish,  namelv,  that  those 
cases  which  Bergman  consiclered  as  pro- 
per decompositions,  are  in  fact  only  par- 
titions of  one  between  two  other  bodies 
in  the  compound  ratio  of  their  force  and 
quantity.  Here  and  there,  however,  he 
appears  to  have  made  use  of  rather  am« 
biguous  experiments,  and  to  have  dra\K'n 
from  them  particular  conclusions,  w^ich 
are  ^arcely  justified  by  the  facts. 


Aar.  VII.  jIh  Essaf  «n  Cbemical  SiaH^tf  wi/A  copiwi  exphmaion  Notet^  tmJ  an  Affen* 
dix  on  vegetable  ana  ammal  Substances*  FmihfuUy  translated  from  the  ortgiaai  French 
^C.L.  BaaTHOLLET,  by  B.  Lambert.  8vo.  2  vols. 


THE  frame-Work  of  these  volumes 
{s  the  researches  on  chemical  affinity 
noticed  in  the  preceding  article.  The 
author  here  extends  his  investigations  to 
all  the  causes  which  can  produce  any 
variation  in  the  results  of  chemical 
action,  and  treats  of  them  considerably 
at  length.  The  first  part  of  this  work  is 
llevoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  na- 
ture and  laws  of  those  forces  which  in 
the  aggregate  compose  chemical  action 
(n  general;  and  in  -the  second  part 
^re  developed  the  principal  phenomena 
f^rx^d  by   t})e  action  of  the  various 


chemical  species  upon  each  other.  Pro- 
perly speaking,  therefore,  this  work  may 
be  considered  as  the  philosophy  of 
chemistry,  as  far  as  modem  researches 
have  hitherto  extended.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  subject,  and  the  abilities  of 
the  author  demand  a  careful  and  deutled 
examination  into  the  merits  of  the  book; 
and  we  trust  that  our  readers  will  allow 
us  to  postpone  to  our  next  volume  an  in* 
vestigation  which  cannot  be  entered  upon 
at  present  without  transgressing  those 
bounds  within  which  we  ai«  necessarily 
^nfine()t 
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MINERAl^OQy. 


AtT*   I.     ObsirvattonSf  chlefiy  UlJ^okglcaly  made  in  a  Five  Weeh  Tour  /Q  the  prin^pd 
Lakes  in  H{cstmorelaud  andCumlerland.     8vo.  pp.  80. 

JUDGING,  perhapjt  too  hastily  froni  in  the§e  romantic  regions  it  is,  howcvfr, 

the  titlp  page,  we  reserved  this  littl,e  if  not  absolutely  worthless,  yet  ceruiUx 

volume  ffH-  our  mineralogical  chapter,  of  less  than  any  assignable  value. 
As  a  companion  to  the  scientific  traveller 

Art.  II.^     Organic  Jlemmns  of  a  former  World,     An  Extmnnation  of  the  Mtnerdzti 
Remains  of  the  Ftgdakks  and  JlnJma/s  of  fhe  Antediitnyian  IVtrld^  genet  olU  Urmeiin- 
iraneout  Fossils,     ^i' James  Parkinson,  Hoxton.     FoL  1st.  containing  the  VcjtL£s 
'  Kingdom,  dkto.  pp.  4^80. 

more  important,  than  even  granite,  ^aIn^ 
ly,  micaceous  and  argillaceous  schistus. 

In  the  7th  letter  ^fr.  Parkinson  esrers 
upon  the  proper  subject  o£his  wo^tt^^:!i 
a  description  of  fossil  trees.  These  he 
states  generally  to  ble  found  in  almo< 
every  part  of  the  world,  but  the  autbon- 
ties  which  he  produces  only  prove  it  with 
regard  to  the  alljuvial  strata  in  several 
jxarts  of  England  iu)d  Ireland,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Modena  in  luly.  and 
in  Uie  deep  sands  of  the  low  countries 
and  the  deserts  on  each  side  of  Egypt* 
He  also  makes  no  distinction  betweea 
trees  that  are  merely  buried  withoot 
having  undergone  any  chemical  change, 
as  those  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast,  those 
which  are  still  combustible  but  have 
undergone  the  process  of  bituroinization, 
and  those  which  are  incombostible  being 
completely  silicificd. 

The  9th  and  three  following  letten 
describe^  in  a  diffuse  and  entertaining 
manner,  the  natural  history  and  oder 
circumstances  relative  to  peat  and  BoTCf 
coal.  The  bitumens,  amber,  jet,  cannel, 
and  common  coal,  are  then  similarif 
noticed.  We  find,  however,  nothing 
that  need  particularly  detain  us  till  the 
J  8th  letter.  This  treats  of  Wturoinons 
fermentation*  or  that  natural  change 
which  buried  ve|;etable  matter  under- 

froes,  and  which  is  characterixed  by  the 
ormation  of  bitumen.  This  change, 
according  to  Mr.  Parkinson,  all  regeu- 
ble  matter  is  subject  to,  and  ^erefore 
ihq  extreme  inflammability  of  bituinis* 
ized  wood,  splinters  of  which  are  oftea 
used  by  cottagers  inst^d  of  ^andks,  bf 
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WE  scarcely  l^now  how  to  charac 
terize  the  volume  before  us.  It  dis- 
plays extensive  reading,"  and  a  familiar 
acciuaintance  with  cabinet  specimens,  at 
the  same  time  th^it  it  betrays  an  entire 
vnacquaintance  with,  even  the  rudiments 
of  niodertt  geolog}%an(!  a  scanty  know- 
ledge of  the  roineriflogical  relations  ?ub- 
listmg  between  the  various,  species  of 
minerals  properly  so  called,  and  fosals, 
or  the  remains  of  organised  bodies.  One 
"  of" Mr.  Parkinson's  objects,  in  publishing,. 
was  to  render  the  study  of  fossils  popular 
and  attractive ;  he"  has,  therefore,  col- 
lected together  as  much  enteruining 
matter  as  possible,  and  has  adopted  the 
epistolary  form;  a  diffuse  and  vague 
manner  of  writing,  well  calculated  in- 
deed to  attract  the  novice,  but  very  unfit 
to  inspire  him  with  that  rigorous  preci- 
sion, without  which  all  speculations  on 
geological  subjects  are  no  better  than 
Wle  vagaries  of  the  fancy,  better  suited 
to  the  dreams  of  the  poet  than  the  de- 
ductions of  the  philosopher. 

The  four  first  letters,  being  prelimi- 
nary matter,  require  no  remarks  and 
admit  of  no  analysis  i  in  the  fifth  there 
is  some  geological  matter  which  the  au- 
thor, for  his  own  credit,  ought  to  have 
omitted.  "  Mountains,"  says  the  author, 
««  are  with  propriety  'divided  into  pri- 
mitive and  secondary  ;'*  thus  entirely 
omitting  the  very  important  class  of 
transition  mountains.  Again,  in  the  list, 
for  it  is  merely  a  list,  of  the  different 
species  which  compose  the  primitive 
mountains,  he  toully  omits  two  that  are 
perhaps  even  more  abundant,  certainly 
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no  means  proves  that'tb^se  tre^s*  a$  some 
have  sapposjed.  were  of  ttie  restiiiiferou9 
kind.  We  believe^  howevetf  thai  Mr« 
Parkinson  is  sonaewhat  mistaken  here  in 
point  of  &ct.  It  is  not  the  trunk  but 
only  the  butt  and  roots  of  fouil  trees 
that  are  applicable  to  the  abovemen* 
tioned  use :  tliese  trees,  from  their  grain 
and  texturcy  appear  to  be  fir»  and*  what 
is  more  to  the  purpose,  there  are  often 
found  tosnet her  with  these  other  trunks 
apparently  of  oak,  tlie  roots  of  which  are 
not  sufficiently  inflammable  to  be  used 
for  candles.  One  of  the  most  striking 
and  characteristic  marks,  however,  of 
bituminization  Mr.  Parkinson  has  for- 
gotten to  mention,  namely,  that  the  ashes 
of  vegetables  which  have  undergone  this 
change  contain  no  potash.  Although 
we  notice  -these  errors  and  omissions,  yet 
we  are  well  disposed  to  agree  with  the 
audior  in  believing  that  vegetable  mat- 
ter when  excluded  from  me  air  does 
really  undergo  the  bituminous  fermenta- 
tion, in  consequence  of  which  it  becomes 
more  inflammable  than  before,  and  in- 
capable of  further  spontaneous  altera- 
tion. In  common  peat  this  change  takes 
place  only  partially,  because  it  is  not 
perfectly  excluded  from  the  air,  and  not 
sufficiently  compressed ;  but  the  lowest 
portion  of  very  deep  peat  bogs  (as  has 
been  verified  by  actual  examination  in 
Chat-moss  in  Lancashire)  is  of  a  blabk 
colour,  a  compact  texture,  abounding  in 
bitumen,  and  very  nearly  resembling  the 
softer  kinds  of  coal. 

Four  letters  are  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  important  question  of  the 
origin  and  formation  of  coal :  the  various 
hypotheses  which  have  been  proposed 
are  fairly  stated,  and  the  objections  to 
each  of  them  are  candidly  and  satis- 
factorily advanced.  Mr.  Parkinson's  own 
opinion  is,  that  all  the  present  beds  of 
coal  were  formed  at  the  deluge :  but  the 
objections  to  his  theory  are  at  least  as 
great  as  those  which  he  has  urged 
against  the  others.  The  regular  and 
numerous  alternations  of  the  coal  strata, 
each  unmixed  with  and  accurately  se- 
parated from  the  othe;-s,  evince  that  thef 
must  have  been  formed  at  distant  inter- 
vals, and  in  a  state  of  repose  quite  irre- 
poncilable  to  the  turbulence  of  a  general 
deluge ;  not  to  mention  that  Mr.  Par- 
Jcinson  has  not  explained  how  the  up- 
looted  trees  of  the  ancient  world  were 
capable  of  sinking  through  ibi^  waters  of 
tt^e  deluge. 

Tke  o«xt  subject  which  comes  under 


dA^:nmioa  i«  ^t  mode  m  whkh  the  petri* 
faction  of  wood  i&  effected.  The  fact  to 
be  aticoiuued  for  is  this^  viz»  that  the 
ligneous  texture  is  mqst  accurately  pre? 
iOfved  14  petrified  wood*  at  the  same 
time  that  all  the  ligneous  matter  ha4 
been  entirely  superseded  hy  earthy  pan* 
tides.  Mr.  Parkinson  observes  tha( 
timber  which  haA  been  bituminized  is 
of  a  n^b  softer  consistence  and  xnor^ 
porous  than  before :  ix  is  penetrated  with 
Water,  and  tliis  fluid  serves  as  a  vehicle 
jfbr  the  siliceous  or  calcareous  particlesp 
by  the  gradual  deposition  of  which  the 
whole  mass  becomes  petrified.  But,  al* 
lowing  this  to  be  the  fact,  we  do  not  see 
how  it  at  all  applies  itself  to  the  diffi- 
culty. Previous  to  the  infiltration  of 
stony  matter,  the  wood,  however  altered, 
must  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
ligneous  fibre  to  preserve  the  original 
texture  of  the  substance,  and  it^  is  very 
conceivable  that  these  fibres  may  be  en- 
tirely surrounded  and  all  the  pores  filled 
by  an  infiltration  of  silex  ;  but  the  lig« 
neous  skeleton,  if  we  may  use  the  ez« 
pression,  would  still  remain,  and  there- 
fore there  ought  to  be  contained  in 
silicifieJ  wood  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  inflammable  matter  than  we  find 
actually  to  be  the  case ;  for  it  is  not  con- 
ceivable that  the  materials  of  a  few  grains 
of  carbonated  hydrogen  and  a  drop  or 
two  of  empyreumatic  acid  should  be 
capable  of  retaining  the  minute  and  in- 
tricate texture  of  a  piece  of  wood. 
One  of  the  greatest  novelties  in  this 
volume,  though  in  our  opinion  by  no 
means  well  founded,  is  the  train  of  rea- 
soning by  which  the  author  has  |)er- 
suaded  himself  to  class  opal  among  the 
secondary  fossils  of  vegetable  origin. 
The  wood  agate  and  wood  opal  display 
a  ligneous  texture,  have  a  resinous  lus- 
tre, and  on  distillation  give  a  small  quan- 
tity of  empyreumatic  liquOr  covered 
with  an  oily  film.  In  pitchstone,  though 
the  ligneous  structure  is  not  visible,  yet 
the  resinous  lustre  is  particularly  strik- 
ing,' and  this  too  on  analysis  is  found 
to  contain  a  similar  proportion  of  com- 
bustible matter :  finally,  the  opsd  itself 
has  somewhat  of  a  resinous  lustre,  and 
yields  about  5  per  cent,  of  water  and  in- 
flammable matter,  therefore  opal  is  only 
the  end  of  a  series  of  which  bituminized 
wood  is  the  beginning.  But,  by  parity 
of  reasoning,  Mr.  Parkins6n-mi|^have 
added  quartz  also  to  his  list  of  vegetable 
fossils,  for  quartz  not  unfrequently  con- 
tains water  and  inflaxbmable  matter,  and 
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crystals  of  this  substance  are  found  en- 
veloped in  agatized  wood. 

From  the  siliceons  vegetable  fossils 
the  author  passes  to  the  calcareous, 
aluminous,  and  metallic:  these  are 
briefly  noticed,  and  the  volume  concludes 
with  some  account  of  the  leaves  and 
other  parts  of  plants  that  occur  in  coal 
strata  and  argillaceous  nodules.  Many 
of  these  are  very  perfectly  preserved,  so 
that  not  the  least«doubt  can  remain  of 
iheir  having  been  living  vegetables,  yet 
Ibardly  any  of  them  are  referable  to  an^ 
known  species. 


The  coloured  plates  which  are  ta* 
nexed  to  this  volume  are  very  istCRstsf 
and  well  executed  ^  in  some  of  them  are 
represented  the  most  stnlnng  farieties 
of  fossil  wood,  and  the  othen  cootaio  i 
judicious  selection  of  leaves,  capsokv 
fruits,  and  other  vegetable  sutoocei 
that  have  been  foand  in  a  fossil  state: 

On  the  whole,  we  have  denved  botk 
pleasure  and  information  from  the  pert- 
sal  of  this  volume,  though  not  so  fflstk 
as  we  had  expected^ 
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CHAPTER  XXT. 


A'RCHITECTURE  AND..THE  FINE  ARTS, 

MR.  DUPPA's  engravings  from  the  fresco  paintings  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
Jlaphael  are  among  the  most  striking  productions  of  the  fine  arts  during  the  last 
fear :  tJicy  not  only  reflect  credit  on  the  judgment  and  skill  of  Mr.  Ihippa,  but 
are  intrinsically  valuable,  as  shewing  that  these  great  masters  actually  practised  in 
their  larger  pictures  that  style  of  painting  which  some  critics,  from  an  acquaintance 
only  with  tlieir  cabinet  pictures,  had  dented  their  knowledge  of.  Mr.  Alexander*! 
Costume  of  China,  as  well  as  Mr.  Barrow's  account  of  the  same  country,  will  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  few  valuable  consequences  resulting  from  the  late  embassj 
o£  Lord  Macartney  to  the  court  of  Pekin.  Mr.  Bartel  has  produced  an  elegant 
little  work  on  the  construction  of  Cottages ;  and  Mr.  Loudon  has  evinced  his  good 
taste  and  practical  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  landscape  gardening. 


A.RT:  L     Tiff  Costume  of  China^  iUi f strafed  in  Forty-eight  coloured  Engravings  i    By 

William  Alexander. 


IN  this  splendid  jolume  Mr.  Alex« 
ander  has  represented  the  dresses,  the 
Khips,  the  houses,  temples,  and  public 
monuments  of  the  Chinese,  many  groups 
:>f  occupations,  ceremonies,  and  diver- 
sions, in  short  every  thing  that  an  ob* 
serving  eye  and  ready  hand  could  enable 
A  traveller  to  carry  away  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  restraint  to  which  Euro- 
peans are  subjected  in  China  by  Chinese 
jealousy.  Costume  in  this  enlai^;ed  sense 
is  interesting  to  every  one;  hence  the 
poet  and  pamter  receive  those  charaeter- 
tstic  traits,  those  picturesque  and  visual 
ideas,  which  give  an  interest  to  descrip- 
tion, a  locality  to  representation. 

China,  too  proud  and  self-sufficient 
for  imitation,  is  peculiar  in  every  thing, 
and  excellent  in  nothing.  The  dresses 
Df  th6  people  have  neither  the  disem- 
barrassed lightness  of  European,  nor  the 
grandeur  oxTurkish  modes  \  they  consist 
3f  wide  jackets,  with  several  loose  vests 
and  clumsy  boots;  the  barbarous  ab- 
surdity of  the  female  chaussure  is  well 
known. 

Chinese  architecture  is  remarkable; 
the  houses,  which  seldom  exceed  one 
story  in  height,  are  covered  with  roofs 
high  pitched,  single  spamied,  bending 
in  the  middle*  and  far  projecting,  ex- 
actly of  ^f^  shape  which  canvas  tues  in 


a  tent ;  thus  Pekin  has  the  appearance 
of  a  vast  encampment.  On  the  roof,  " 
as  the  principal  object,  are  bestowed  the 
ornaments  of  bells,  dragons,  and  mon- 
sters indescribable ;  the  tiles,  of  various' 
colours,  are  often  varnished;  and  it  is 
mentioned  as  the  hei^t  of  magnificence, 
that  a  chapel  in  the  Poo-ta-la,  a  temple 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  deity  Fo, 
is  roofed  with  tiles  of  solid  gold.  '<  Hie 
house  of  a  prince  or  great  officer  of 
state,''  says  Mr.  Barrow  in  his  account 
of  the  embassy,  ^*  is  not  much  distio- 
guished  from  that  of  a  tradesman,  ex« 
cept  by  the  greater  space  of  groOnd  on 
which  it  stands,  and  by  l)eing  surround- 
ed by  a  high  wall.  Our  lodgings  in  Pe- 
kin were  in  a  house  of  this  description. 
The  ground  plot  was  400  feet  by  SOD 
feet,  and  it  was  laid  out  into  ten  or 
twelve  courts,  some  having  two,  some 
three,  and  some  four  tent-  shaped  houses 
standing  on  stone  terraces  raised  about 
three  feet  above  the  court,  which  was 
paved  with  tiles.  Galleries  of  commu- 
nication, forming  colonnades  of  red 
wooden  pillars,  were  carried  from  each 
building,  and  from  one  court  to  anothert 
so  that  every  part  of  the  house  might 
be  visited  without  exposure  to  the  sun 
or  the  rain.  The  number  of  wooden 
pillars  of  which  the  colonnades  wex« 
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fonned  was  about  900.  Most  of  the 
rooms  were  open  to  the  rafters  of  the 
roof,  but  some  had  a  slight  cetliire' of 
bamboo  laths  covered  with  plaster.  The 
iloors  were  laid  with  bricks  or  clay.  The 
windows  had  no  glass ;  oiled  paper,  or 
sHk  gauze,  or  pearl  sh^ll,  or  horn,  were 
ixsed  as  substitutes. for  this  article.*' 

The  pagodas,  which  resemble  a  p3e 
of  seven  or  eight  houses  placed  succes- 
sively upon  the  roofs  of  each  otlier,  are 
well  described  by  Mr.  Alexander  in  the 
ibllowrng  words :  <*  These  buildings  arc 
n  striking  feature  on  the  face  of  the 
country.  The  Chinese  name  for  thetti 
h  ta,  but  Europeans  have  improperly 
denominated  them  pagodas,  a  term  used 
in  some  oriental  countries  for  a  lemple 
of  religious  worship*  It  seems  the  ta 
of  China  is  not  intended  for  sacred  pur- 
poses, but  erected  occasionally  by  vice- 
roys or  rich  mandarins,  either  for  the 
gratification  of  personal  vanity,  or  with 
the  idea  of  transmitting  a  name  to  pos- 
terity, or  perhaps  built  by  the  magis- 
tracy, merely  as  objects  to  enrich  the 
landr.cape. 

**  They  are  generally  built  of  brick, 
and  sometifties  cased  with  porcelain, and 
chiefly  consist  of  nine,  though  some 
have  only  seven  or  five  stxnies  esbch,  hair- 
ing a{;aUery  which  may  be  entered  from 
the  wmdowsy  and  a  proiectuig  roof  co» 
"vered  with  tiles  of  a  rich  yel&w  coknirv 
bighly  glazed,  which  receive  from  the 
sun  a  splena')ur  equal  to  bumtshectgc^ 
At  each  angle  of  the  roof  a  Hght  beU 
is  suspended,  which  is  rung  by  the  force 
of  the  wind,  and  prodaces  a  jinghnff 
not  altogether  unpleainint.  These  lM]il£ 
-  iftgs  are  for  the  most  part  oetaraial, 
though  some-  fiiw  are  kexagonal  and 
n>una.  They  diminish  gradually  ia 
circomferenoe'  from  the  TOundation  to 
the  summit,  and  have  a  staircase  withu 
ini  by  which  they  asceod  to  the  upper 
story.  In  height  they  ane  geaerally 
from  100  to  150  feet,  and  are  situated 
indiscriminately  oh  eniinenoes  or  plains, 
oi^  oftener  in  cities.^' 

The  pai-lous,  honomry  monuments  to 
discing uished-inJividualsv  are  remarkable 
objects :  U^ey  are  generally  composed  of 
four  upright  squiuc  jambs,  each  of  a 
single  block,  which  is  ottenr  thirty  feet 
ttt  kngth ;  across  these  are  placed  hntels, 
which  are  covered  with.  rDof%  htghly  or- 
nam^ted.io  the  usoal  style;  beneath 
the  lintels  are  framed  between  the  jafxibs 
se^  eral  long*.  thi&  cross  pieces,  en  ^hich 
xhii  inscription'  is  engnayeti*  ia  iettsn  of 


gold.  The  imitation  of  wooden  fonns 
and  proportions  in  these  edifices  is  ex- 
traordinary, for  they  are  osaally  of  stooe 
and  marble ;  their  appearance  is  a  mere 
frame  of  posts  and  rads,  a  form  neither 
handsome  nor  solid  in  stone. 

The  Chinese,  however,  understand  die 
use  of  arches :  is  it  to  this  source,  that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  origin  of  the  most 
useful  invention  of  architecture  ?  The 
Chinese  arches  appear  u>  be  semidcco- 
lar,  elliptical,  horse-shoe  shapecl,  and 
slightly  pointed;  their  constructioH  is 
singular,  aad  rather  resembles  a  fnmiag 
of  wooden  ribs,  dian  a  vault  of  arch 
stones:  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
"  view  of  a  bridge,*'  where  the  vault 
is  composed  of  long  stones  placed  length- 
ways to  the  curve  of  the  arch,  with  long 
bonding  stones  at  equal  distances  run- 
ning through  tlie  whole  depth  of  the 
vault*  There  are  also  arches  in  which 
smaller  stones .  are  used,  pointed  to  the 
center  in  the  common  meuod. 

The  naval'  architecture  of  the  Chniese 
has  received  no  alteration  for  sever^ 
centuries,  and  it  is  accordingly  dumsy 
and  unskilful ;  t£eir  vessels  are  square- 
headed,  without  cut-water  and  without 
keeV;  the  hoU- rises  from  tbe  water  Eke 
ft  crescent,  with  two  gigantic  fish  eyes 
paittted)  in  the  bows;  the  lower  pan  of 
the  stem  faHs  in  with  ai  boUovr,  in  which 
the  rudder  is  shritered  from  the  Tiofence 
of  the  sea.  Each  mast;  though  some- 
times eqmd  to  that  of  a  British  sixty- 
fbnr,  is  a  single  seem  of  wood,  aad  car- 
ries a  Ihvge  square  sail  of  bsunboo  mat* 
ting.  The  seamen  venerate  the  compass 
as  a  deity  ;  they  bum  perfumed  matches 
before  it^  and  make  alfeinms  of  fle^ 
and  fruit;  The  ports  arceitfier  false  er 
used  for  windows,  as  few  of  the  Chinese 
ships  of  war  carry  artillery. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  not  easy  to  spak 
too  Uj^hly  of  the  merits  of  this  work  ; 
the  figures,  though  not  always  peilculy 
corvect  in  drawing,  axe  grouped  witk 
tasie,>andcc^nred  with  great  br^fiancr 
and  effect.  The  Chinese  diaractcr,  or 
rather  the  want  of  chamcter  in  Chinese 
&oes>»  is  admindxly  marked  ;  all  the  d^ 
tails- ate  wett  understood,  and  lenJqtd 
v»vAi  spins  ;  and>  the  wiusle  has  dun  air 
of  truth  and  accuracy  which  wiB  alone 
Tender  Suable -works  of  tfam  nature, 
and  wtthouo  which  the  mose  daboiate 
designs  are  insipid  and  contemptible 

In  the  description  which  acoompsoift 
the  platesyMc.  Alexander  baa  nresen-cd 
some  cfaaracfeeristic  traits*  wfaio*  «t  ds 
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«(ft  reeoOact  to  hays  Men  efaewhcre^ 
and  which  we  will  extract  for  the  enter- 
tainment  (»f  our  readers. 

**The  women  of  Qima  take  great  care 
in  omamentine  the  head.  The  hair, 
which  is  smoouied  with  oil  ull  it  re- 
sembles japan,  is  coikd  oa  the  crown  of 
the  head,  and  confined 'with  gold  and 
silver  bodkins ;  &  fillet  binds  the  fore- 
head, from  which  descends  a  peak  de- 
corated with  a  diamond,  pearl,  or  bead, 
and  artificial  flowers  ornament  'each 
temple.  Boys,  till  about  seven  years  of 
age,  frequently  bav^  two  queues  encou- 
raged to  grow  from  the  sides  of  the 
head.  The  long  qn^ue  or  pien-y.a  of 
the  men  is  inconvenient  to  labourers, 
who  often  wind  it  round  their  head«* 
Watermen,  and  others  much  exposed 
to  the  weather,  are  genjerally  provided 
with  a  coat  made  of  straw,  from  which 
the  rain  runs  off  as  from  the  feathers  of 
an  aquatic  bird  ;  in  addition  to  this  they 
$ometimes  wear,  a  cloak  formed  of  the 
stalks  of  millet^  and  a  broad  hat  of 
straw  and  split  baml^oa  Thus  thatchedf 


a  Chines  may  «ertaiaiy  defy  die  heavi- 
est showers." 

In  one  of  the  ]^ates  is  seen  a  tower 
with  soldiers  presenting  their  shields  in 
front  of  the  embrasures,  in  compliment 
to  the  ambassador.  This  singular  mode 
of  salute,  when  continued  a(ong  an  ex- 
tensive line  of  wall,  had  a  striking  effect* 

The  leader  of  a  funeral  procestioa  is 
a  priest,  who  >carriet  a  lighted  aiatdi 
with  tin-foil  and  crackers,  to  which  ha 
sets  fire  when  passing  a  temple  or  other 
building  for  sacred  purposes.  The  nean* 
est  relative,  clad  in  a  loose  gown  and 
cap  of  coarse  canvas,  is  prevented  from 
tearing  his  dishevelled  hair  by  two  sup- 
porters, v^o  affect  to  have  much  ado 
to  keep  the  fraotic  mourner  from  layii^ 
violent  hands  on  himself. 

In  the  view  of  a  fisherman's  boat,  die 
female  of  the  group,  surrounded  by  her 
children,  is  smoking  her  pipe:  one  of 
these  has  a  gourd  fastened  to  its  shoul* 
ders,  intended  to  preserve  it  from  drown- 
ing in  the  event  of  its  falling  overboard^ 


AaT.  II.  Oiservaiums  on  the  Formation  and  Management  of  useful  and  ornamental  PJan^ 
/aiions  ;  on  tht  Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape  Gardening  ;  and  on  gaining  and  em* 
ianldng  Land  from  Rivers  or  the  Sia.  Illustrated  wth  Plates.  By  J,  Loupon,  Land* 
scafe  Gardener^  l^c.    Svo. 


THE  author,  a  native  of  the  northern 
portion  of  the  empire,  regards  wood 
with  a  natural  partiality.  Trees  are  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth;  "  without  this  accompaniment 
hills  and  vallies,  rivers  and  lakes,  rocks 
and  cataracts,  all  of  themselves  the  most 
perfect  that  could  be  imagined,  would 
present  an  aspect  bleak,  savage,  and  un- 
interesting.'' "  If  we  examme  even  a 
tree  by  itself,  the  intricate  formation 
and  disposition  of  the  boughs,  spray, 
and  leaves,  its  varied  form,  beautiful 
tints,  and  diversity  of  light  and  shade, 
make  it  far  surpass  every  other  ob- 
ject} and,  notwitlistandii^  this  mul- 
tiplicity of  separate  parts,  its  general 
effect  is  simple  and  grand."  The  pka- 
surc  experienced  by  the  planter  in  reai^ 
hig  these  *^  plants  of  his  hand,  and  chil- 
dren of  his  care,"  is  commented  on ;  and 
that  no  motive  may  be  wanting,  he  ob- 
serves that  planting  is  equally  profitable 
with  agriculture,  and,  **  what  is  of  great 
importance  toe»  it  is  commonly  most,  so 
ia  lands  not  adapted  for  the  general, 
piMposes  of  husbandry,  such  as  dells, 
steep  banks,  rocky  precipices,  and  even 
heaths  knd.moorst;:fi»r  oedp  rich  seils» 
however  favourable  for  other  vegetables. 


are  not  the  best  for  prododag  timber.'* 
Wood  also  is  the  principal  material  of 
the  landscape  gardener  ;  earth  and  rocks 
are  generally  too  ponderous  to  conteofl 
with  buildings,  too  expensive;  and  water 
can  only  be  commanded  in  particular 
situations  and  circtmistasces. 

Ornamental  plantations  may  be  <S- 
vided  into  two  classes;  those  where 
grandeur  is  the  effisct  to  be  produced^ 
and  those  in  which  variety  iis  the  pria* 
cipal  object.  The  first  character  de* 
pends  more  upon  the  whole  dian  the 
parts,  and  may  be  produced  with  only 
one  kind  of  tree  ;  but  to  variety,  depen<i- 
ing  altogether  upon  the  parts,  a  number 
of^  different  kinds  is  necessary.  The 
writer,  however,  following  the  steps  of 
Price,  Very  properly  censures  the  ge* 
neral  practice  of  landscape  gardeners 
and  planters,  who 

«« -— ^  imagine  that  v«riety  is  ppoducvd 
by  mixtoie ;  and  their  rule  is,  to  *  mix  as. 
many  kinds  together  as  thev  possibly  can,, 
and  never  to  let  two  trees  of  the  i»me  specrfts^ 
be  seen  at  once/  This  is  their  receipl  for 
variety  in  plantation* }  and  they  never  fail  tob 
follow  it  in  every  aifangcment'ot*  vc^^ctablcb, 
from,  t^ie- .()art<erfle  to  the.  fosnt.  hift  does 
it  produce  variety  ?     No.    On  the  contrary. 
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it  produces  the  most  distncting  iifcongiu- 
ity.  The  eye>  in  examintng  the  parts,  finds  no 
connexion— no  harmony— «o  felief-— no  re- 
pose of  effect— no  diflfi^rehee  of  composition, 
nor  change  of  character ;  or,  if  from  a  dis- 
taince  we  look  upon  the  whole,  it  is  in  the 
other  extreme,  more  dull  and  monotonous 
than  if  only  one  species  of  tree  had  been 
used. 

**  This  mixture  is  evidently  made  from  ig- 
norance of  what  constitutes  variety ;  for  it 
does  not,  as  they  imagine,  consist  in  the 
diversity  of  separate  parts,  but  *  in  the  di- 
versity of  their  effects  when  combined  to- 
getliec  ;  in  a  difference  of  composition  and 
character.*  •  Such  a  variety  relieves  the  e^e, 
and  satisfies  the  mhid,  without  fatiguing 
cither. 

••  In  place,  thfcn,  of  distinct  kinds,  trees 
#r  shnlbs,  diflfering  in  any  one  of  the  general 
characteristics,  are  sufficiently  distinguished  , 
for  the  purpose  of  variety.  If  they  diflier  in 
Iwo  or  more  of  them*  they  become  con- 
trasts J  •  if  in  all,  they  arc  opposites,  and 
will  ne\er  harmonize.*  But  there  is  such  an 
immense  store  in  nature,  that  those  aoparent- 
Iv  the  most  different  may  be  brought  toge- 
ther, with  good  effect,  in  the  same  planMi* 
tbn.** 

The  colours  of  trees  deserve  attention 
from  the  landscape  gardener ;  by  the 
proper  management  of  these  he  may 
produce  many  of  the  effects  of  aerial 
perspective,  he  may  deepen  the  recesses 
of  his  planUtions  by  darkening  the 
greens  as  they  retire,  or  point  a  promi- 
nence, by  the  colour  of  the  foremost 
tree. 

The  variation  of  soils,  and  situation, 
would  lead  to  a  corresponding  variation 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  productive  at 
once  of  ornament  and  utility,  which  are 
both  sacrificed  in  the  common  method 
of  mixture.  This  principle  is  enforced 
by  Mr.  Loudon,  with  good  sense  and 
true  uste. 

**  The  mode  of  arrangement  which  I  fo!-^ 
low  is  universally  prevalent  in  the  scenery 
of  nature.  To  beVonvinced  of  this,  we  ha%e 
only  to  observe  the  constituent  paru  of  a 
natural  forest.  In  one  place}^  we  find  the 
oak  as  the  principal  tree,  the  hazel  the  prin- 
cipal undergrowth,  the  cowslip  the  principal 
plant,  the  pon  nemoralii  the  princi^ial  grass, 
and  the  hypnum  the  principal  moss ;  farther 
on,  a  few  beeches  mingle  themselves  with 
the  oaks ;  a  little  farther  still,  beech  becomes 
the  principal  tiee.  The  undecgrowths 
changing  in  the  same  way,  we  there  find 
the  Sorn,  the  violet,  the  poa  trivialis,  and 
the  hryum.  llie  ^ound  becomes  moist, 
and  gtadnally  the  birch  appears  i  it  becomes 


more  8o--and,  ts  the  birch  letira,  theaUv 
succeeds,  eadi  with  appropriate  nndeipMi, 
or  ever-varying  glaoes  of  pasture;  «iikb, 
with  the  grouping,  &c.  is  foreign  lo  dt 
purpose  here ;  but  they  are  most  raluable 
mstructions  for  the  landscape  ps6asa.\ 
The  arrangement  goes  on  thus  tfarougheat 
the  whole  forest;  and,  if  the  soil  woe  a- 
amined,  it  woufd  be  found  to  vaiy  cnm> 
spondentljr  with  the  trees.  Wheit'tbeoak 
auounds,  it  will  be  found  deep  and  good, 
drv  where  the  beech  prospers,  and  onflt 
where  the  birch  prevails. 

"  Few  have  an  adequate  idea  of  thec&rj 
that  inieht  be  produced  by  adopting  t^« 
mode  of  arranging  vegetables  in  am6cal 
scenery,  and  particular^  in  woods,  shn*. 
beries,  and  all  ornamental  pbnutions.  No* 
but  those  who  unite  a  knowledge  of  bounr 
and  painting,  can  conceive  the  variety  mA 
,  perpetual  interest  that  would  thus  be  aod 
about  a  place  even  of  the  smallest  extnt 
At  present,  all  places,  and  all  the  pbntibias 
about  a  place,'  have  the  same  general  appear- 
ance, because  composed  of  the  same  kiod  of 
mixture.  A  shrubbery  in  one  estate  is  yn- 
cisely  the  same  with  one  at  a  hundred  laiki 
distance ;  and  a  few  square  yards  of  either  if 
a  pattern  of  all  the  shrubberies  in  fidtsiB^ 
nay,  I  mijght  say  on  earth.  But,  were  natan 
foflowed  in  ibis  respect,  the  variety  vooMbc 
endless.  Nothing  could  then  be  oiftre  iatcf» 
esting  than  to  walk  or  ride  through  a  pbcc 
thus  laid  out ;  to  look  at  the  trees,  sbrsk^, 
plants,  and  even  the  arasses  and  ftmsi  tbe 
infinite  diversity  oC  the  shapes,  coloirnaii 
and  composition  of  the  trees  and  shrabi 
and  the  ever-varying  openings  and  intricate 
recesses  between  them — a^in  varied  vitk 
groups  and  tuAs  of  flowering  plaouaod  fem, 
spreading  themselves  among  the  giw,  n 
every  direction,  like  natives; — aad  all  t^^ 
independently  of  every  other  object,  iv\ 
as  buildings,  rocks,   water,  aninuJs,  distint 

Srospect,  and  even  ^'ariety  in  thegmand^. 
o  that,  by  this  mode,  of  nlanthii^,  apbrc, 
naturally  the  most  dull  ana  insipid,  aar  be 
made  infinitely  varied  and  interesting.  Aid 
I  repeat,  that  this  mode  of  atTsogenieot  n 
not  more  beautiful'  in  shrubberies,  iowo- 

gardens,  and  green-houses,  than  it  is  (ffdio- 
le  in  extensive  plantations.** 

On  the  formation  and  managemeatef 
useful  plantations,  Mr.  Loudon  deliten 
many  valuable  remarks  under  the  hcaA 
of  the  preparation  and  culture  ef  ibr 
soil|  tbe  size  of  the  plants,  and  mode  of 
planting  and  sowing,  pruning,  thinnit»r« 
and  enclosing,  well  worthy  tbt  att«»m 
of  diose  interested  in  this  branch  o^nsral 
economy. 

Landscape  gardening  comes  nextioJff 
consideration  ;  our  author  is  a  foHostf 
of  Price  and  die  picturesque  school,  a*l 


•  «•  PciM.  t  Sec  Gilpin's  Forest  Seenery^Wdks  in  a^oitsft*  Ac* 
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ip^aks  thus  of  the  practice  of  hU  com* 
petitors. 

«*  Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  place  to 
>e  improvedy  their  operations  are  uniformly 
:he  same.  The  ground,  in  all  the  places 
nentioiied»  would  without  any  distinction  be 
:leafed»  leveli^,  and  reduced  to  one  uoiform 
low  of  surfacey-«4asbioned 

'  all  to  one  unvaried  round. 
One  e^-en  round  ^hat  ever  gently  flows.* 

[n  a  word,  such  a  heavy,  featureles!^  surface, 
IS  would  be  denominated  ugly  by  any  eye  of 
he  least  oatund  taste. 

"  The  water,  too,  would  be  di\ested  of 
;very  picturesQue  circumstance.  The  sides 
)f  tlie  dells,  tiie  banks  of  the  rivers  or  lakes, 
ATould  be  deprived  of  every  tree  and  bush— 
evelled  down  and  reduced  to  uniform,  dis- 
:inct  serpentine  sweeps,  until  they  were 
wrought  as  near  to  the  appearance  of  a  made 
:anar  as  possible :  and  if  any  canal  or  pond 
^vas  to  be  made  frotn  any  spring  or  rill,  it 
kvould  be  placed  in  the  'most  conspicuous 
(ituation,  formal,  naked  and  glaring,  like  a 
ong  white  sheet  of  lineu  extended  on  a 
;>! caching  green. 

*'  The  savage  grandeur  of  the  rocks  would 
>e  tamed— the  most  prominent  abruptnesses 
3r  antiquated  mossy  spots  would  lie  pared  otf. 
If  any  bushes  or  roots  hung  over,  thev  would 
je  cut  down  ;  and  afterwards,  any  mtricate 
recess  that  might  remain,  would  be  patched 
jp  with  stones  or  turf,  and  all  around  would 
je  made  smooth  and  even.* 

"  The  wood,  also,  wonid  l*e  put  on  in  a 
limtlar  manner  in  each  of  th  places.  To 
nark  the  property,  and  shut  out  the  adjoin- 
ng  estate,  a  l>elt  would  form  a  boundary  to 
.he  whole.  Within  this,  the  park  would  be 
(potted  over  with  clumps,  and  dotted  with 
angle  trees.  Aroand,  or  on  each  side  the 
Tian2>ion,  the  pleasure  groulid  would  be 
made — the  boundary  a*surik  fence — its  con- 
cnts,  circulur  and  oval  patches  of  all  sorts 
if  shrubs — ^and,  through  among  these,  a 
lecp-sunk  serpentine  gravel  walk  would 
ead  you  to  the  riding  in  this  belt,  where  you 
nusi  walk  once  round  to  see  the  temples  and 
ristad,  and  then  you  have  done. 

**  From  these  operations,  it  is  easy  to  see 
:u6re  can  be  no  beautiful  combinations,  nor 
my  marked  expressions  about  such  improved 
jjlaces.  Al^ot  them,  whatever  be  their  na- 
;ural  character,  are  brought  as  near  as  po»- 
lible  to  the  sundard  which  passes  under  the 
oame  of  English  gardening.** 

This  censure  is  jostified  by  the  follow- 
ing reiatioiu 

«  Manytlellsof  tho  most  exquisite  kind 
)ccur  in  Scotland  and  Wales.    At  , 

in         '  ■'»  one  of  the  60 est  soit  was  treated 


lately  in  the  most  barbarous  manner.  Th^ 
approach  to  the  house  was  with  great  pro- 
prtety  led  through  this  scene ',  but,  in  fdace 
of  a  naturaUlike  road,  the  most  fonuaU 
high-finished  gravel  walk  that  can  be  ima- 
gined was  carried  stiffly  along  its  banks^ 
while  all  the  wood  was  thiimed-^l  the  un« 
dergrowth,  creepers,  ferns,  &c.  were  cat 
down,  and  every  inequality  of  surface  takda 
away.  Even  some  noble  perpendicular  rocks, 
overhung  with  large  trees  and  their  edges, 
varied  by  roots,  bushes,  and  other  intricate 
concealments,  were  totally  bared,  and  the 
line  of  separation  every  where  defined  by  a 
cut  edge  of  turf- work  upon  the  top  and  sides,  . 
exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  gravel  walk :. 
all  the  old  sur^ce  of  the  rocks,  which  wtn 
beautifully  varied  by  mosses,  weatherstains, 
and  plants  springing  from  their  crevices,  was 
hewn  off.  This  fresh,  even  surface,  destroy- 
ed all  the  intricate  concealments,  and  evevy 
circumstance  correspondins  with  the  situa- 
tion ;  while  the  ground  in  front  of  it,  and  all 
around,  was  neatly  laid  with  turf,  and  made 
smooth  and  even.  Thus  the  grandeur  and 
picturesaueness  of  these  rocks  were  totally  ' 
destroyed,  and  the  whole  mass  made  little 
better,  in  appearance,  than  an  npright  bank 
of  red-coloured  earth. 

••  The  stream,  too,  which  runs  in  this 
dell,  was  deprived  of  almost  every  beautv, 
partieularly  tnat  of  intricacy  and  shade,  bv 
reducing  its  edges  to  regular  curves,  ank 
sloping  the  banks ;  and  in  places  intended  to 
be  most  seen,  it  was  turfeu  neatly  down  to 
the  brink  of  the  water. 

<  Shaven  to  the  brink  our  brooks  are  ^taught 

to  flow, 
W^here  no  obtruding  forms  or  rushes  grow.* 

KnighL 

"  Every  thing  beins  smoothed  and  le- 
velled, and  the  approach  cut  out  and  covered 
with  red  ashes,  still  more  glaring  than  gra- 
vel, tender  shrubs,  larches,  and  flowers,  were 
planted  in  clumps  and  patches,  where  Uie 
natural  erowths  nad  b^n  iust  rooted  up, 
and  (childlike)  a  number  of  fantastic  looking 
stones,  which  happened  not  to  be  far  distant, 
were  brought  and  r^ularly  distributed  (for  ^ 
toaroup  them  wss  a  thing  they  had  no  idea 
offtn  the  roost  conspicuous  places  along  the 
road,  and  particularly  along  tiiree  bridges,  by 
way  of  parapet.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked, 
however,  on  th&  other  hand,  that  these 
bridges,  were  it  not  for  this  circumstance, 
are  very  well  executed,  and,  in  style,  are 
properly  adapted  for  this  kind  of  scenery. 

"  This  dell,  at  present,  his  an  appearance 
which  may  jgive  a  fertile  imagination  some 
idea  of  what  it  has  once  been ;  but,  liad  any 
lover  of  nature  seen  it  previously  to  the  com- 
mencement of  these  operations,  about  Ave 
years  ago,  it  would  fill  nim  with  the  deepest 
regret  to  see  it  to*day. 


* *"  Tliif  I  actually  saw  done  in  Perthshire  two  years  ago.    Sae  also  au  instance  in  Price's 
Essays,  vol,  ii.  p.  2«»."  ,  r^  T 
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«  Resh  from  the  imp^o««r*s  desolating  hand.^ 

Knight* 

.  **  The  flowcr-^rden^  and  almost  ^^^ 
other  operation  o?  art  at  ■  ■  ■  ■  » in  whiefl 
ornament  is  the  princif>a)  oootiderstion,  ii 
eoually  unnataral  and  out  of  chaiaeter. 
Mr  ■■■■"  '  J  in  my  bumble  opinion,  has 
thrown  away   a   great   deal  of  money  in 


«nnitenetitis  imtme,  and  IHenllrMn'K 
his  place.  And  as  all  this  is  finisbcd  hm 
the  plan  and  directions  *  of  a  very  geocuW 
etnf  loved  landscape  gwdcsicr  of  iht  pa^i 

day,  Mr »  for  whom  (though  i  nc 

this  freedom  with  his   works)  i  baw  tkt 
highest  regard.     It  fully  eoiocido  wiiba 
which   i  have  written    respecting 
English  gaidening  and  its  profcsson.^ 


Art.  IIL  Tw0  EstafSt  one  on  th  Aadm^  Mode  ofexeeuting  rough  Shicbet,  t^  f^ 
on  the  Principkr  on  nvlneh  ihey  art  composed.  To  tbe4e  are  adiled  three  Plaits  of  Fti-m. 
By  Sawhey  Gilftn,  tsq,  R.  A.  These  EssaffS  are  introduced  hy  anjLamMiafm 
Parish-school  at  Boldre  near  Lymmgion^for  the  Endowmeni  of  vsbkh  the  Eisoymi 
Drawings  are  sold,  by  William  Gilpin,  M.  A.    pp*  ^ 

THIS  ample  title-a>age  sufficiently  ex-  die  purchasers  of  his  works»  and  tk  sJ' 
plains  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  the  mire^  of  his  style>  these  details  inQU 
intentions  of  the  benevolent  author.  To    interesting* 


Art.  IV.  HinUfor  Picturaque Imfronemadt  in  ornamented  Cottageop  and  ihar  Samf, 
kchuling  some  Observatums  on  the  Labonrer  and  bis  Cottage^  in  thru  Eisays^  iiharsd 
by  Sbetcbes.     By  EoMUHo  BaaTBLL*  Jutu    pp.  140. 


ARCHITECTURE,  like  every  art 

that  indulges  the  luxury  or  flatters  the 
vanity  of  the  rich,  has  its  fashions,  and 
cottage  building  is  the  present  rage :  not 
indeed  the  decent  and  comfortable  dwell- 
ing to  shelter  the  labourer — he  is  left 
to  '*  ^bide  the  pelting  of  the  pityless 
storm'*  in  such  rude  huts  as  his  poverty 
can -procure,  but  the  ornamented  cot-* 
tage,  £he  summer  retreat  of  citizens  and 
fashionables.    The  idea  of  a  cotta^  is 
interesting  to  the  imagination;  it  is  as- 
sociated with  early  feelings,  with  rural 
pleasures,  with  poetry  and  romance,  "and 
the  love  of  cottages,  were  it  not  in  ge- 
neral a  mere  deception  and  abuse  of 
terms,  would  be  a  pleasing  feature  of 
public  taste  ;   but  a  cottage,  in  the  mo« 
dish  acceptation,  means  a  low  white 
bouse  with  French  casement  windows 
and  latticed  viranda  or  rustic  porch,  car> 
petted  with  green  cloth,  and  furnished 
-with  rout  chairs ;  well  provided  with  ser- 
vants offices,  coach-house,  and  stables;  a 
something  in  which  the  real  luxury  of  die 
mhabitant  at  every  moment  contradicts 
and  rejects  the  humility  of  the  name. 

We  have  perused  this  elegant  treatise 
with  much  pleasure ;  it  shews,  in  the 
writer,  taste  and  true  love  for  the  m«^ 


desty  of  nature.  The  author,  after  p 
perly  observing  that  ^  a  cottsgei  to  » 
the  word  in  its  literal  seose,  mcaasi 
house  of  small  dimensions,  appropiiaaej 
to  the  use  of  the  lower  class  of  peopk . 
but  to  buildings  of  this  detcripDon,  t 
fashion  of  the  pieseut  day  has  addeJ  r^ 
which  bears  a  distinct  character,  aci - 
known  by  the  appellation  of  the  or:> 
mented  or  adorned  cottage»"  be^  ^^ 
consideringthe  latter:  in  thtss;nplKt* 
and  frugality  are  his  main  p^Ilcip'^ 
^  The  cliamcteristio  mark  of  a  cottagf " 
humilitv,  as  if,  conscious  of  iu  iofenorr. 
it  should  appear  to  retire  beneadi  i^' 
shelter  of  its  friendly  woods."  T!^* 
idea  guides  the  choice  of  the  mitrri* 
which  must  be  of  aquiet,  tender  colour/? 
unite  and  harmonize  with  the  adjaoc;^ 
scenery,  the  fierce  red  brick  and  tik»a^ 
the  perfect  wlnte  of  Kme^wasb  bar: 
equally  rejected.  The  covering  st^- 
be  of  reed,  thatch,  or  slate:  the t^ 
•*  from  its  neatness  andsimplicitr,c=r- 
of  all  others  to  be  prefeircd  for  rr- 
buildings.**  «•  Thatch  also  is  waia s|J 
picturesque  beyond  any  other  cffve^ 
especially  yrhen  time  has^veni^** 
spirited  tdttches»  lost  suffiacBttok^^ 
iu  evenness  of  surface,  vrithoot  iop'^ 


•'  '•  Some  improvers,  when  employed  to  ftivetheir  opinioii  fesp^ting  the  m«!e  t/%^*-? 
4iit  any  place  in  connexion  with  a  general  pEin,  give  their  ideas  more  ftnly  in  writios. »-  * 
tnted  by  drawings.  This  nanuscript,  Mt.  Repton  calls  a  red  bwik,  1  hnte  adopted  a  >^ 
practice ;  only,  I  have  styled  my  red  books  Repijt^  ox  Treatiaet  on  the  inptoitnts^^ 
posed  for  ai^  estate*** 
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in  idea  ot  d:linpness  ;'*  the  eaves  should 
project  far  to  cast  a  breadth  of  shadd^ 
311  the  walls^  while  windows  iii  the  roof 
3reak  and  vary  its  regularity  of  sur- 
face. ''Next  to  thatch,  slate  (where  it 
:an  be  had  on  the  spot),  for  neatness  and 
larmony  of  colour,  is  the  material  to  be 
3referred.  But  unless  the  building  is  in 
he  neighbourhood  of  a  slate  quarry,  or  in 
I  situation  where  slate  can  be  procured 
It  an  easy  rate,  and  is  in  frequent  use,  it 
>reaks  in  upon  frugulity^  the  appearance 
>f  Which  snould  never  be  ovenDoked.*' 
ilie  slated  roof  should  overhang  the 
.^^all  with  a  still  broader  projection  than 
:hat  of  thatch,  and  its  slope  should  be 
:on}paratively  flat. 

A  porch,  if  well  managed,  is  the  best 
ind  most  picturesque  mode  of  entrance, 
ind  **  if  a  rustic  colonnade  or  poitico  be. 
lesired,  let  it  be  in  character  with  the 
building  to  which  it  is  attached.  Tlree& 
)f  a  proper  size,  in  their  rough  state, 
laving  only  the  bark  taken  o£^  are  the 
Host  proper  supports;  arbund  which 
;he  ivy  or  the  woodbine  may  be  ptoperly 
rained,  sometimes  wholly,  sometimes 
martially  hiding  these  natural  columns* 
I  domed  by  the  varnished  leaves  of  the 
>ne,  or  the  gay  and  luxuriant  festoons  of 
.he  other.*'  Facades  of  trellis- work  ai^e 
iccused  of  a  littleness  of  appearance  and 
I  dressed  air,  incompatible  with  the  sinl- 
3le  character  of  a  cottagei ' 

Gothic  windows  are  very  commonly 
jsed  in  these  structures,  but  the  author 
loes  not  **  think  them  altogether  con- 
sistent with  the  simplicity  of  the  build* 
ng,"  and  recommends  the  common 
:asement  divided  into  three  parts,  and 
3f  greater  width  than  height.  We  must, 
lowever,  observe  that  this  declaration  is 
nconsistent  with  the  designs,  in  which 
pointed  arched  windows  are  perpetually 
ntroduced. 

The  writer  proceeds  to  make  some 
^ood  remarks  on  the  use  of  coloured 
i;la$s,part  of  which  we  shall  extract* 

"  The  next  considerstion  that  presents  it- 
;eir  is,  whether  painted  or  st^nc«>  gla^s  be 
idmissible  in  the  design  of  the  ornamented 
rottage.  For  two  reasons  I  think  it  is.  First, 
ts  general  use  in  such  situations  in  some 
neasure  warrants  it :  and,  secondly,  the  ro- 
nantic  character  of  the  design  is  increased  by 
t,  and  rtreives  from  it  a  certain  air  uf  origin- 
ility  that  strikes  upon  the  imagination. 

*'  When  well  managed »  coloured  glass  is 
:apable  of  producing  a  most  pleasing  effect  $ 
)ut  it  must  be  in  a  mass,  and  that  a  pretty 
arge  one,  to  give  it  all  its  value.     We  may 
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admire  a  single  piece  of  glass  for  the  (xanty  . 
of  its  execution  I  or  the  splendour  of  ils  Co^ 
lours ;  bat  seen  id  a  mass,  the  detail  is  for^* 
gotten,  and  we  aduiire  it)  not  for  what  it  is, 
but  for  the  effect  which  it  products ;  that 
sv/eet  solemnity,  that  peculiar  apd  universal 
tint,  which  is  only  to  oe  acquired  by  a  parti;il  ' 
exclusion  of  light  through  a  colot'irad  me- 
dium, and  which  was  formerly  accomj^lished 
by  medns  ot  two  tints  only. 

'*  Her  Gothid  temples  ^in^mM  with  solemn 

shade 
Of  calcinM  glass  distain'd ;    tho*  not  as  now» 
Gay  with  the  colours  of  the  solar  bow ; 
Two  simple  tints  alone  their  aid  supplyM, 
And  ingress  to  the  rushing  light  dcny*d/* 

''The  glooih  ot  ft  batrited  window  in  old 
Cathedrals,**  says  Air.  Gilpin,  *«  is  very 
pleasing ;  but  I  should  desire  only  ornamental 
scrolls.  The  best  painted  windows  I  remeniu 
ber  to  have  seeri,  were  (I  believe  ,in  the 
chapel)  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  They 
are  single  flguresi  and  only  in  clair  obscure. 
They  are  the  best  because  they  are  the  least 
glarmg. 

y  In  general,  I  am  entirely  of  Mr.  Gilpin's 
opinion  with  respect  to  quiet  colour^ ;  but  in 
a  painted  window  there  is  a  warmth  and 
ricnness  from  the  glow  of 'the  orange,  lake, 
and  other  tints  of  that  class,  particiilarly  to« 
wards  sun-set,  that  to  me  is  very  pleasing. 
But  of  the  su])crionty  of  the  one  over  the 
other  I  Cannot  form  a  proper  judgment,  hat- 
ing never»  that  I  recollect,  seen  painted  glasa 
in  a  clair  obsCUre  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be 
acquainted  with  its  effect. 

«  The  whole  coloured  stained  glass  that  is 
now  in  common  use  in  ornamented  windows* 
though  of  beautiful  colours,  certainly  pro- 
duces a  ^larin^  and  even  an  unpleasant  ef- 
fect* There  is  no  gradation  of  colour ;  the 
contrast  between  blues,  reds,  greens,  oranfi;e, 
and  purples,  is  too  glaring;  it  destroysleill 
unity,  and,  instead  of  producing  that  solem- 
nity, that  glowing  yet  delighttul  repose,  so 
grateful  to  the  eye,  where  all  those  colours 
melt  into  each  other,  it  only  forms  a  che« 
quered  patch -work. 

"I  know  not  whether  the  scheme  could 
be  accomplished  at  the  glass  manufactories  : 
but  1  have  often' conceived,  that  if  glass  c  uld 
be  made  to  resemble  marbled  paper,  as  far  as 
colours  and  effect  are  conrerned,  it  would 
be  an  excellent  substitute  for  painted  elass. 
There  is  a  variety  in  the  disposal  of  the  cofours 
that  is  amusing',  no  two  pieces  being  exactly 
like  each  other.  Tlie.  experiment  may  be 
easily  tried,  by  making  transparent  a  piece 
of  marbled  paper,  the  colouring  of  which  is 
rather  warm  j  this,  olaced  on  a  window 
against  the  light,  will  have  a  very  pleasinff 
effect." 

The  tall  picturesque  chimneys  of  the 
older  manorial  and  farm-houses  are  pro* 
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posed  for  tmiution  in  the  cottage  chim- 
ney shafts,  which  ought  to  be  placed  in 
different  parts  to  form  a  varied  outlrrie» 
opposed  to  the  sky  or  woody  screen, 
while  the  wreathing  and  floatinjj  smoke 
presents  an  object  ever  pleasing  m  rnral 
scenes. 

The  internal  finishing  of  the  building 
should  correspond  with  its  external  cha* 
racter ;  <*  chairs  of  yew.tree  or  elm»  and 
tables  of  oak  or  wainscot  should  taloe  the 
place  of  mahogany ;  the  walls  white,  ct 
at  most,  tinned  with  a  wash  of  some 
modest  pleasmg  colour,  while  the  doors, 
window-frames,  floors,  skirting,  chirtr- 
ney-pteces,  &c.  sliould  correspond  with 
the  chairs  and  tables,  and  be  left  as  from 
the  hands  of  the  carpenter.'*  Paint  is 
considered  as  unnecessary  both  io  the 
adorned  atid  labourers'  cottage. 

To  illustrate  these  principles,  the  au- 
thor hns  well  described  two  ornamented 
cottages. 

"  Tlie  first,  for  propriety  of  omnment,  and 
simplicity  of  ckfcoration,  is  superior  to  most 
thins;3  of  the  kind.  To  say  that  it  is  com- 
pletely convenient  also,  would  be  going  too 
far ;  out  when  we  consider  uhst  it  formerly 
was,  (only  a  small  incouvenient  coitage'i  aiiH 
wimt  it  n«)w  is.  criticism  will  perhaps  be  dis- 
armed by  admiration. 

*•  This  delightful  retirement,  etnho?omfd 
in  trees,  and  surromidcil  with  ifs  jrardcn  and 
little  lawn,  fronts  north  and  south,  n»>d  coil- 
sis>ts  of  a  kitchen,  two  parlours,  an<i  three 
1  h;!fid)er'^,  besi.Ic'^^  the  tiarrtts  in  •th<*  foof. 
The  parlours,  whldi  havci  thorou-^h  liv"ljts, 
lire  oriuitnenied  with  :.p.iciou»  windows  oi'thc 
Goiliic  form,  which  with  the  dt>ors,  Hoors, 
nluuldin^^,  ike,  are  all  of  wamscot,  left  ol'  its 
.natnrjl  hue. 

••  The  walls  of  One  of  thejse  monl^  are 
lined  with  a  pjynT  of  a  correspondin*>  colotJr 
to  the  wood-uork,  upon  a  white  groimd  ; 
while  in  the  otiier  they  are  sininlv  white- 
wa;>hed  a!<  far  as  the  mouldiugr^,  below  which 
they  are  clothed  with  a  titie  matting:  this, 
wiih  the  furniture  in  the  same  unaffected 
style,  renders  them  the  most  pleasing  apatt- 
nieuts  of  the  kind  that  I  ever  saw. 

•'  I  neVer  think  of  this  seouestered,  elegatit 
retffcat,  but  it  rccaU  to  my  invagination  <ioiue 
of  the  moat  pleasant  hours  of  iny  life.  Every 
feature,  both  within  and  without,  breathes 
such  an  air  of  tranquillity  and  cheerfulness, 
that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  comptehend  from 
what  source  it  arisei*,  as  the  situation  (taken 
abstnctedly)  is  by  no  mean:*  beautiful,  It 
can*  thcreiore,  be  only  said  to  spring  from 


that  happy  taste,  which  has  made  art  triompk 
6ver  the  defects  of  natnie,  and  that  in  such 
a  way  as  to  appear  only  the  secoadary  cam 
of  effect. 

*'  Scenes  must   be   beautiful*   which  dall; 

view*d 
Please  daily,  and  whose  novel kv  snrrives 
Loiig  knowledge  and  the  scrutiny  of  years  ; 
Praise  justly  due  to  those  that  I  Jesrribe." 

C<yw»Efc 

"  The  second  cottage  which  I  proposcti  i^* 
tnention,  is  favoured  with  every  ad%-anti.s.  ■    i 
•itnakion  j  and  most  things  externally  ap}«>  r 
to   have  been  done  with    a   tasteful   \.z    '. 
Planting  has  been  pursued  with  spirit,  ^  _ 
promises  a  fair  re%vard  ;  added  to  t\-hirh,  t**. 
spot  is  formed  by  natufe  to  do  crwlit  lo  *>• 
hnnd  nf  art.     The  situation  of  the  hti«t<:  j 
hapfnly  chosen,  in  the  bococn  of  a  d«t-p  riK 
ninnttc  tittle  valley,  anil  commands  a  heauo- 
ftil  view  ol  the.ocean  at  tlic  dtatance  Oi  a^    v 
, three  (|uarierd  of  a   mile;    and,    gc:i.-7. . 
sjieaking,  tho  external  effect  of  the  bit-.lc-' .. 
and  of  the  whole,  with  a  few  trivial  e-*  •   - 
fiotib,  is  good,  and  such  as  would  re-*-!/: .' '. 
lead  us  to  anticipate  a  thorough  corre*- 
dencc  withm.  But  in  this  (as  is  too  lr«p»t«'  •' 
the  case)  wc  are  disappmnted :    niahoct  • 
furniture,  and   fashioiiabte  paper,    ill   a^.\« 
with   pointed   windows,    ornamented   w :  i 
sta'mea  glass,   and  doors   studded  after  *r* 
Grothic  fashion  ;  but  which  arc  rendercrj  * 
more  absurd,  br   Wing   }>ainied  of  a   r 
white.    Sttch  incongruities,  such  mixtop*  '* 
town-fa>hion<»wi»h  syU'an  scenes,  arr  irrfi  w- 
cilable  to  evcr\-  i<tc:i  of  rriic  t»*rv,  snA  niiiK, 
bv  e^ch  destrovitig  il>e  efFeciofibe  othrr,  ?▼- 
elude  all  potability  of  prwlucinis  hann*?:.** 
W'bere  this  j)hnciple  is  itniitine,  the  r-..  • . 
tasie  iook^  in  ruin  f^r  aiatiticati«>n  ;  «ki»^v  - 
preTatIt<,  a^thouiLh  (Mrodiiced  with  the  r^.'X 
materials,  tlie  clkct  is  duie  to  pica^, ' 

We  have  thas^  following  tl^e  steps ..: 
our  author,  slated' succinctly,  but  ace.;- 
rately^  the  principles  which  he  lays  dov. . , 
and  the  dttatis  which  he  recomitsend.:  i* 
remains  to  advance,  and  sr>  much  hi^e 
we  seen  of  judgment  and  taste  tn  th-> 
treatise,  that  we  do  it  with  dtffideiice. 
some  objections  which  occur  to  ?is, 

SimpUcitjr  is  of  the  verf  essence  c 
easte ;  where  tl^is  hanBoniziiig  princif  W 
is  wanting,  nlRgnificence  and  aple&«i<-cr 
lavish  their  powers  only  to  dssgn«t%  Sim- 
plicity, however,  is  but  a^tb^tdttiy  asi 
attendant  quality,  and  sought  for  ti 
own  sake,  deviates  into  irieaniiess.  It 
should  preside  over  onittaent,  not  haQ*sn 


•  '*Congruity.  and  propriety,  wherever  perceived,  appear  agreeable  ;  and  erety  i^i«*y| 
olject  produccth  in  the  mind  a  pleasant  emotion.  Jneongruily  and  iozpM^etv.  on  ?» 
other  hand,  are  d.sagreeable,  and,  of  coarse,  produce  painful  emotions.'^* 
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It-  To  say  that  an  object  is  simple,  is  of 
itself  no  praise ;  we  inquire,  is  it  well 
pro[X)rtioned,  beautifully  ornamented? 
In  many  edifices,  utility  is  the  primary 
oj^cct,  and  this  principle  alone  will  re- 
concile us  to  their  appear&nce ;  well 
judged  proportions  may  make  ihem 
pleasing ;  size  may  give  them  grandeur, 
but  only  om^otYent  can  produce  beauty, 
l^et  us  bring  an  example.  Take  a  Gre- 
cian temple,  the  renowned  parthenon,  the 
pride  of  Athens  ;  strip  it  of  what  are  ab- 
solutely and  merely  decorations  ;  for  the 
j^raceful  column,  with  its  fluted  shaft 
und  swelling  capital,  substitute  a  square 
pillar;  deprive  the  entablature  of  its  di- 
visions :  strip  the  frieze  of  its  triglyphs 
and  sculp tui^d  metopes ;  the  pediments 
of  their  alto  relievos  ;  let  plain  eaves  re- 
place  the  moulded  cornice,  and  what  is 
left  ?  undoubtedly  the  form  and  general 
proportions  remain,  and  these  are  so  fine 
that  it  will  still  be  a  pleasing  object,  but 
Its  beauty  is  vanished. 

Thus  we  think  Mr.  Bartell,  misled  by 
the  term  cottage,  has  placed  the  standard 
of  taste  too  low,  and  has  pursued  an 
easily  attainable  and  valueless  simplicity 
to  the  exclusion  of  beauty.  The  cot- 
tages of  the  poor  are,  and  always  will  be, 
simple  enough.  This  is  c:isy  to  imitate. 
He  observes,  "  If  we  refer  to  those  paint- 
f?rs  of  the  Dutch  or  Flemish  schools  who 
have  introduced  such  builJings  into  their 
works,  we  may  find  an  infinite  variety 
of  examples  to  our  purpose:  no  other 
•works  afford  so  much  of  that  picturesque 
effect  which  arises  froin  sudden  devia- 
tion and  irrcgulirity  cf  parts,  to  v  hich 
they  join  an  infinity  cf  lesser  objects 
which  might  be  transferred  to  practice, 
or  from  which  other  ideas  mif^ht  spring, 
productive  of  great  advantages.  In 
their  buildings,  be  their  forms  ever  so 
rude,  you  find  them  truly  consistent ; 
they  sddom  offend  by  introducing  o mo- 
ments foreign  to  their  subject."  This  is 
Tery  true,  and  he  might  have  added  the 
names  o£  Gainsborough  and  Morland  ; 
but  then  what  peed  elaborate  treatise^ 
and  design*  to  teach  \viiat  every  country 
carpenter  can  execute?  These  painters 
drew  from  what  they  saw,^nd  why  should 
©ot  t-!ie  art  of  cottage  building  be  left  to 
the  illiterate  workmen  who*  now  practise 
it,  and  the  accidents  of  time  and  neces- 
sity, in  the  certain  assurance  of  producing 
these  so  tmich  to  be  desired  picturesque 
e&cts? 

,  It  a^|ieart  to  us  that  the  attempt  to 
^ine  «a«  i^mckauuB^f  rwUbtmt  the  ap* 


pearance  of  a  cottage,  is  a  solecism  in 
architecture :  the  mere  size  required  for 
the  domestic  arrangements  of  a  familf 
accustomed  to  modem  conveniencies, 
gives  an  importance  to  the  building 
which  renders  the  thatch  roof  a  mean- 
ness, and  the  rude  porch  a  disgrace. 

If  then  we  wene  required  to  recom- 
mend a  style  of  building  for  the  smaller 
villas  of  the  rich,  we  have  floating  in 
imagination  some  scarcely  embodied 
ideas  of  a  garden  architecture,  which 
might  find  models  in  the  arabesques  of 
Herculaneum,  and  the  palaces  of  India ; 
a  style  of  slender  columns,  latticed  vi- 
randas,  and  balconied  windows. 

.  But  we  hasten  to  the  second  essay, 
which  treats  of  die  out-buildings, 
grounds,  and  scenery  adapted  to  the 
ornamented  cottage ;  these  are  to  par- 
take the  simplicity  of  the  principal  struc- 
ture. The  appropriate  bridges  are  thus 
pleasingly  described. 

"  Jf  a  bridge  be  required,  it  should  be  of 
the  simplest  form:  peihap^  we  should  be 
guided  ni  its  construction  by  the  kinil  of 
stream  that  it  has  to  cross.  To  the  peaceable 
rivulet  p^lidini;  in  silonre  alon^  i:s  scil^'ry 
channol,  and  \viio>e  wr.icrs  art-  r.jnion  im- 
|KTCCj)tiI)!c  to  the  eye,  the  siiilple  niatik  and 
rail  is  best  aciapied  ;' wliile  to  the  more  activ« 
noisy  stream,  that  brawU  along  a  pebbly  bcj, 
or  tumbles  down  a  precipioe,  a  liiilc  more  uf 
art  id  required :  the  rude  arched  trunk  of 
some  kiioLi)  tree,  thrown  acro'^s  in  its  na'ural 
slate,  ^up|)oned  by  piles  equally  rude,  adding 
to  it  a  railing  of  ilie  saiiu-  Kind,  «^  '^v.^s  in  ihii 
ca«c  most  in  rhavnc'.cr  with  the  rcatinc  w::h 
wiiich  it  is  combined.** 

Seats  under  the  venerable  oak,  tie 
sheltering  thicker,  or  the  moss  giDwn 
bank,  may  be  characteristically  formed 
of  a  rude  stone,  the  root  of  a  tree,  or  a 
plank  supported  on  posts.  '*  I  have 
seen  (says  the  author)  chairs  made  of 
the  twisted  litranches  of  the  oak  or  elm, 
truly  grotesque,"  and  we  may  add  truly 
uncomfortable^  "  well  adapted  to  the 
cottage  garden ;  for  in  that  situation 
such  fantas;ic  seats  may  be  admitted  ; 
but  at  a  distance,  where  the  pleasure  is 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  serenity  or  beauty 
of  the  scene,  first  impressions  should  not 
be.  broken ;  no  frivolous  ornament  should 
impertinently  intrude  itself  to  interrgpc 
the  repose.'- 

Gates  and  styles,  as  objects  of  utility, 
and  not  of  ornament,  should  not  be  reti- 
dered  conspicuous  by  foim  or  colour. 
Frequently  is  tlie  harmony  of  the  most 
beautiful  field  destroyed   by  a    white 
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gate.  An  iron  gate  in  cottage  scenery, 
is  '*  every  way  offensive,  even  the  sound 
in  its  falling-to  is  shrill,  harsh,  and  dis- 
sonant, and  disturbs  the  tranquillity  of 
the  scene.  The  shutting  of  a  gate  in  the 
stillness  of  evening,  is  a  sound  that 
creates  an  interest.  The  expected  re- 
turn of  a  friend,  the  solitary  peasant  re- 
tiring from  his  labour,  its  echoes  among 
the  woods  ;  each  of  these  affords  a  theme 
of  reRection;  even  the  sound  itself  is 
pleasing,  either  mingled  with  other 
sounds,  or  breaking  for  a  moment  the 
silence  that  reigns  around." 

In  the  third  essay  the  author  considers 
the  cottages  of  the  poor,  and  claims  with 
great  earnestness  and  humanity  the  at- 
tention of  land-owners  to  the  comfortable 
habitation  of  their  labourers.-  It  is  well 
observed  tlfat  convenient  room  for  clean- 
liness, and  proper  separation  of  the  sexes' 
is  necessary  for  the  health  and  the  morals 
of  the  family,  while  the  products  of  a 
garden  ground,  and  a  few  Rented  acres 
would  banish  the  abject  poverty  and 
hard  necessity  which  breaks  the  spirit  of 
the  poor  man,  renders  him  careless  of 
character,  and  impels  him  to  knavery 
and, depredation.  *'  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at,  (exclainis  the  author  with  benevolent 
zeaH  tliat  men  whose  hearts  are  chilled 
by  the  icy  gripe  of  poverty  and  distress, 
whose  houses,  or  rather  huts,  exhibit 
nought  but  wretchedness,  in  short,  who 
are  to  expect  no  comfort  at  their  retnm 
/  from  toil ;  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
deprived  as  it  were  of  every  thing  which 
should  constitute  happiness  in  their  own 
family,  {hey  seek  with  eagerness  the  com- 
fort of  an  alehouse  fire,  and  any  society 
or  amusement  capable  of  producing  a 
momentary  oblivion  to  their  cares  ?" 

Copious  as  our  extracts  have  been,  we 
canno^  refuse  ourselves  the  pleiasure  of 
quotings  in  contrast  to  these  melancholy 
reflections,  the  beautiful  description  of  a 
happy  cottage. 

*'  In.tbe  humblest  cot  there  are  innumera- 
ble litite  circumstances  to  which  attention 
may  be  directed  ;  and  which,  tbough  iriHiu^ 
in  thcHiselves,  and  almost  enuallv  so  in  regani 
to  exjicnce,  tend  greatly  lo  neighleii  the  pic- 
turesque appearance  externally,  as  well  as  its 
chariH?ter  ai^  comforts  internally. 

^"  A  warm  and  comfortable  cottage,  under 
every  circumstance  of  seasons,  is  at\  object 
calculated  to  produce  the  most  pleasant  sen- 
^tions.  1  u  spring  and  summer,  the  sarround- 
ing  verdure,  the  little  garden  decorated  with 
flowers  and  loaded  with  fruit,  to  which  add 
cleanliness  and  cheerfulness,  place  it  among 
Uie  most  intereiting  and  rural  scenes. 


•'  In  autumn,  whea  the  fii^t  frosts  U^ 
to  tinge  the  decaying  foliaice  that  sonoir^t 
it  with  all  its  rich  variety  ofcoIoBring ;  wrir^ 
joined  lo  the  perfect  stillness  ofac^to 
tumnal  day,  the  miity  atmosphere  spread  .:i 
tender  greV  tint  over  the  Iandscj|ie  i— jfe 
it  is  tliat  the  cottage  enjoys  its  cilinost  fer- 
mony  and  repose,  and  Wears  its  oioit  p^ 
turesque  attire. 

'*  In  winter,  though  less  pictorcs^jof .  it  > 
a  no  less  pleasing  object  ;  when  the&st-LA'< 
flakes  have  whitened  U»  humble  but  .nsjt 
netrable  roof,  and  the  snow-drifted  pe-^it-^ 
shakins  his  garments,  seeks  the  warm  »££.:; 
of  its  clieerful  hearth. 

**  Domestic  and  other  animals  flaci^: 
round  for  shelter  and  for  foiMi,  impart 2  i^* 
gree  of  character  truly  winter's  owe. 

"The  cattle  froiii  th'  untasted  fields nrfar. 
And  ask,  with  uieaniiijg  low,  their  «ac^ 

stalls, 
Or  ruminate  in  the  contignoos  shade; 
Thither  the  hous^ehold  featliery  peonU  cts^i. 
The  crested  cock,  with  all  his' female  in;'. 
Pensive,  and  dripping  ;    while  the  ciXi^' 

hind 
Hangs  o'er  th'  enlivening  blaze,  aad  taic:. 

there 
Recounts  his  simple  frolic  :  roach  be  taJk^ 
And  much  he  laughs,  nor  recks  the  its:: 

that  blows 
Without,  and  rattles  oo  his  humble  nwtV 

TflOM.vS. 

**  The  picturesque  character  of  a  con:?. 
it  has  been  before  observed,  is  consider* i 
increased  by  ivy,  or  other  creeping  i^c^ 
climbing  about  it ;  but  in  the  peasant^  cr-- 
tage,  beauty  and  emolament  shouki  eo  ha.-  > 
in-hand,  and  be  kept  constantly  io  w 
therefore,  instead  ol  the  ivy  or  'the  iy*^-  - 
suckle,  let  the  apricot,  the  pear,  the  piu. 
or  any  other  productive  walJ-fruit,  be  pjar^ 
as  a  substitute ;  the  north  as)>ect  altiije,a^  - 
favourable  to  the  ripening  of  fniit,  sw<  ' 
resencd  for  ivy,  the  situation  of  all  e:."- 
most  adapted  to  its  nature.  The  vine  i- 
far  the  most  beaatifal  of  all  the  waU-r- 
trees,  aiid  where  it  meets  with  a  uuaa^ 
that  it  likes,  is  by  no  uieaos  unpiodacim ' 


And  again : 

"  The  more"- elegant  creeping  phn*<  - 
fered  to  twine  about  the  .door  or  «indt~ 
whcksc  regularity  they  break  mitfa  aL^y^ 
native  wildness,  have  an  effect  «o  ncari*  i^ 
in  idea  to  the  primitive  simplicav  ci  ;<* 
a^es,  an  effect  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  c%.^«^^ 
smn)  so  classical,  that  it  alwa^-s  cxdtes  a- 
admiration. 

*'  They  may  sometimes  be  ttUawri  ' 
aspire  even  to  the  chimney,  when  tkcj .'  - 
licate  tendrils  flaunting  in  the  bicesrA'r  ** 
to  advantage  ;  but  if  carried  fnrclier  thai)  w 
the  very  profusion  destroys  the  cftct,  ^ 
^>roduce9  a  heaviness  that  u  dtsagncabk.* 
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It  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  designs; 
•especting  these  we  may  say,  pauper 
'^ideri  Cinna  vuU  &  est  pauper. 

We  must  again  remark  a  want  of  con- 
<stency  between  the  designs  and  the 
)reccpts  advanced  in  the  essays:  it  is 
here  observed  than  an  *'  ornamented 
rottage  ought  not  to  be  less  than  two 
ipries  in  height,"  (which  is  clearly  ne« 
essary  to  procure  convenient  chambers} 
•  and  if  the  roof  be  pitched  high,  it  is  ren- 
iered  more  picturesque,  and  room  is 
eft  to  convert  that  part  into  garrets." 
3ut  every  one  ^f  the  designs  is  repre- 


sented with  only  one  square  story,  the 
chambers  being  merely  garrets  in  the 
roof.  It  is  true  that  an  addltioiaal  story 
could  not  have  been  added  without  de- 
stroying their  cottage  character,  and  this 
supports  the  objections  we  have  made  to 
tliese  cottage  villas  in  general. 

Mr.  Bartell,  unacquainted  with  the 
derails  of  building,  has  given  elev^ttions 
witliout  plans,  and  accordingly  has  been 
led  into  mistakes  which  would  spon  be 
perceived  in  endeavouring  to  reduce  any 
of  these  designs  to  pnictice. 


I^RT,  V.     An  Etiay  on  Light  and  Sbade^   on  Colours ^  and  on  Composition  in  general. 

By  M.  Gartside.     pp.  43. 


ACCUSTOMED  as  we  are  to  bold 
professions,  we  were  not  a  little  surprised 
It  the  first  sight  of  this  book  ;  An  Essay 
Dn  Composition  in  general,  comprised 
n  43  quarto  pages !  However,  on  pro- 
reeding  beyond  uie  title-page  we  find  that 
:his  flower-painter  only  intends  to  give 
nstructions  to  \\%  fair  pupils  in  tlie 
J  rawing  and  colouring  of  flower  pieces. 
*  I  must  beg  to  be  understood  that  I 
presume  not  to  offer  them  to  my  fellow 
irtistSf  but  only  to  those  pupils  whom  it 
is  my  lot  and  my  duty  to  instruct  to  the 
kiest  of  my  power,  which  a  desire  of  doing 
more  fully  than  the  space  of  a  short 
(^isit  has  sometimes  enabled  me  to  do  as 
I  wished,  has  been  one  cause,  with  otlier 
Bonsiderations,  for  making  them  public  ; 


and  my  intention,  I  hope,  will  plead  my 
apology  for  many  imperfections,  .  no 
doubt,  there  are  in  them,  that  I  am  un- 
able at  present  to  discover." 

The  author  begins  very  properly  by 
recommending  the  study  of  perspective, 
which,  though  the  foundation  of  all 
drawing,  is  disgracefully  neglected  not 
only  by  students  and  amateurs,  but  by 
professed  artists.  Of  this  Mr.  Gartside 
has  shewn  himself  an  example  in  the 
figures  by  which  he  pretends  to  illustrate 
the  principles  of  this  art. 

On  the  subject  of  "  colours  and  their 
arrangement  in  groups,"  the  writer  is 
better  informed,  and  this  part  of  the 
work  has  considerable  merit. 


Art.  VI.  Crosly^s  Builder* s  New  Priee-Book  for  1804,  containing  a  correct  jfccount  of 
all  the  Prices  allowed  by  the  most  eminent  Surveyors^  to  Bricklayers^  Carpenters y  Joinen^ 
■  Slafersf  Plumbers ^  Matontt  Plofteters^  Painters t  Glaciers ^  Smith ff  and  Carvers.  Shew- 
ing the  dijferent  Prices^  with  thelRise  and  Value  of  Materials  and  Labour^  from  the  Tear 
1 760  to  1804.  Together  with  Tables  ready  cast  up  of  Prices  and  Measurt  ments  of  Tim- 
bery  Brickwinrky  Plastering^  Paving,  Tilings  attd  Slating  \  nAo  the  Prices  aflasi-woH^ 
or  Labour  only.  To  which  are  adtted  the  Value  and  Method  of  coustructiug  und  mfasuring 
Ovens  of  all  Descriptions,  and  the  Properties,  Uses,  and  Prices  of  eight  dkjerent  Knid>  of 
Lime  for  Building;  alto  Directions  how  to  make  Cements  for  Furnaces  and  Water- wot  ks, 
and  a  copious  Mxtract  ofthe  Building  yici,  with  theName^  and  Residences  of  the  District 
Surveyors,  and  the  latt  Duties  on  Windows.  By  2 onyn  Phillips,  Surveyor,  assisted  ly 
several  eminent  Surwyors  and  Builders,  Author  ofthe  History  of  Inland  Navigation,  and 
formerly  Survryor  of  Canals  in  Russia,  during  the  Reign  of  the  tatcEmprets  Catharine  //. 
pp.  140.  .  . 


"  THAT  a  book  of  this  kind  is  much 
wanted,  is  universally  acknowledged^by 
all  concerned  in  the  building  line :  the 
multiplicity  of  the  different  articles  used 
in  building,  even  to  the  most  acute  of 
the  trade,  ^re  so  numerous,  and  the  prices 
are  so  various  and  complicated,  that  it 
x/\\\  be  as  useful  and  necessary  to  remind 
and  refer  to*,  by  the  most  expert  in  the 


profession,  as  to  assist  those  whose  !:»- 
borious  and  successful  employment  in 
life  has  crowned  their  diligence  in  their 
different  avocations,  and  not  peruMttcu 
them  time,  or-perhaps  means  for  an  e.ii  ly 
scholastic  education."  1  his  in" 
tory  sentence  is  so  worded  as  to  lead  tlio 
reader  to  suppose  the  present  w(<rk  l'»  l.e 
the  first  and  only  one  of  the  kii.u  j  ii  i^, 
3N3 
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ARCHITECTURE  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS- 


therefore,  our  duty  to  inform  him  that 
this  is  a  riyal  of  •«  the  Builder^s  Price- 
book*'  which  has  been  published  for 
many  years  by  Taylor,  of  Holbortt.  The 
list  of  articles  is  of  course  nearly  the  same 
m  both  works,  but  Mr.  Phillips's  is 
mpre  numerrus,  and  he  has  added  an 
Absliact  of  the  building  act,  and  a  tri- 
fling description  of  limes  and  cements. 
The  pretended  account  of  the  rise  in 
falne  of  "m.-itenals  and  labour  from  the 
year  1760  to  1804,'*  is  executed  in  this 


matmer ;  one  price  is  given  from  iVWto 
1790,  and  another  from  1790to!HB; 
as  if  during  thel  first  period  cf  SO, 
and  the  second  of  J  3  years,  there  hi 
been  no  variations,  and  this  is  oseles^ 
continued  throughout  the  book. 

It  is  at  least  incunibent  on  those  i^ 
make  tables  to  save  others  the  trouble rt 
calculating,  to  be  themselves  acctmrt 
We  woulo,  therefore,  advise  Mr.  Pb31:p,. 
before  he  piiblishes  a  neinr  edition,  ts  ex- 
amine the  figures  of  page  SA\ 


Art.  VII.  Ninis  to  young  Pracfit'wners  in  the  Study  cf  Landscape  Palnitn^,  iSmstrsteiU 
ten  Enjraving^  intend' d  to  shew  ihe  different  Stages  of  the  neutral  Tint.  ByL"^' 
Alston ,J^.  t*.  To  nvbkh  are  ailded  instructhtufor  theArt  of  Painting  on  yd^xt^  pp.  75. 

THIS  trifling  performance  contains  masters  to  their  scholars,  and  the  & 
s^me  of  the  instructions  and  mechanical  gravings  are  such  as  we  hope  no  uack: 
det<iils  which  are  imparted  by  drawing*    would  propose  for  imitation. 

Art.  VIII.  Duppa's  Headsyffom  M.  Angela  and  RaffaeUo.    Folio, 


MUSIC,  poetry,  and  painting,  are  ge- 
nerally called  the  sister  arts  ;  but  it  is  a 
grievous  mistake  to  consider  them  as 
equally  valuable,  or  to  imagine  that  equal 
talents  are  required  to  excel  in  either. 
Though  music,  says  Fuller  the  Worthy, 
is  nothing  else  but  wild  sounds,  civilized 
into  time  and  tune ;  such  is  the  extensive-^ 
nes^  thereof,  that  it  stoopeth  as  low  as 
brute  beasts,  yet  mounteth  as  high  as  an- 
gels ;  for  horses  will  do  more  for  a  whis- 
tle than  for  a  whip ;  and,  by  hearing 
their  bells,  jingle  away  their  weariness. 
Old  Fuller,  though  as  happy  as  ever  in 
his  language,  is  here  less  happy  than 
usual  in  his  illustrations.  Whether  the 
sound  of  psalm-singing  does  indeed  reach 
as  lii^h  as  to  the  angels'  ears,  only  the 
angels  can  tell ;  and  the  waggoner's 
bells  are  certainly  intended  more  for  the 
benefit  of  titavellers  in  a  dark  night,  than 
for  the  amusement  of  the  horses  who 
bear  them.  But  it  is  not  the  less  true, 
that  young  and  old,  civilized  and  savage, 
man  and  beast,  are  alike  snsoeptibk  to 
music.  Dogs  will  howl  to  the  flute,  or 
to  the  trumpet ;  snakes  come  from  their 
hiding-places  at  the  song  of  the  charmer ; 
bees  are  hived  by  the  tinkling  of  a  brass 
pan  ;  and,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
legend  of  the  Pled  Piper,  he  whs 
a  Dutch  Orpheus,  who  applied  his 
s'till  to  the  laudable  purpose  of  ^at- 
catchiiip^.  Even  inanimate  things  are 
affected  by  sound,  glass  rings  at  the 
t  iuch  of  an  instrument,  one  string  will 
ans^Tr  to  another  in  unison,  and  some 
old   commentator   has  observed  that/ 


when  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell,  the  nin- 
de  was  performed  by  natural  means; for 
the  tune  which  was  played  upon  *Jx 
ram's  horns  was  of  so  subtile  a  utirf^ 
that  it  insinuated  itself  into  the  poies  ^ 
every  stone  in  the  wall,  and  msde  toeo 
vibrate  so  violently,  that  the  vfaok^* 
fications  were  shaken  down. 

But,  if  the  influence  of  masic  be  tbs 
general,  it  is  of  all  things  the  least  p«^ 
Bianent.  Its  efiecU  are  no  sooner  tdt. 
than  they  are  gone — like  the  passioasct 
a  dream,  or  the  colours  of  a  land4ocbd 
bay,  when  the  sun  and  the  wind  pbjt> 
gether  upon  the  warres.  It  miut  j1»^ 
remembered,  in  comparing  the  ^ 
arts,  that  music  is  rather  sensial  tfaaa  i> 
tellectual,  its  effects  being  wb<Ay  nKcb- 
nicaL  Sweet  sounds  have  little  noie^' 
do  with  intellect  than  sweet  odcHr^ 
hence  it  is  that  we  hear  of  imiscal  pr'- 
digies,  because  the  ear  of  a  child  jBajiie 
as  eaquisitely  susceptible  as  ihat  of  *■ 
man ;  and  it  is  the  ear  only  which  isc» 
cerned  ;  no  combinatioo  of  talents,  u 
power  of  thooght,  no  extent  of  kocv- 
vt^^t^  is  required ;  nor  is  there  anr  r* 
stance  upon  record,  of  one  eminent  as  a 
musician,  having  been  eminent  fori'- 
thing  else.  The  productions  of  chm*?« 
in  this  art,  even  exceed  those  of  skili: 
de  most  practised  and  ddicate  fii^ 
cannot  produce  from  the  harp  sad 
sweet  and  penetrating  sequences  ^ 
sound,  as  when  the  wind  sweeps  over  its 
^tnn?s. 

Pamting  and  poetry  are  more  oearft 
akin ;  the  satne  sense  of  faeaoty  and  pro- 
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iricty,  the  same  power  of  combination, 
:ie  same  vividness  of  conception,  the 
anic  crciitivcncss  of  mind,  are  necessary 
1  both;  these  intellectual  endowments 
re  convertible  to  other  purposes,  and 
ccordingly  great  painters,  and  ereat 
Gets,  are  found  to  have  distinguished 
licmselves  in  every  department.  Salva- 
or  excelled  asapoet,  Rubers  as  a  states* 
lan,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Rafl'acllo,  as 
rchitects,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  in  every 
cccmplishment,  and  every  branch  of 
iuman  knowledge.  'Jo  instance  this 
ame  convertibility  of  gcijus  in  the  poets, 
vc  need  not  look  beyond  England, 
[^i.aucer  was  the  most  scientific  man  of 
lis  Contemporary  countrymen :  the  widest 
reatise  upon  Ireland  which  has  been 
iTitton  is  the  work  of  Spenser.  Sidney, 
or  the  author  of  the  Arcadia  is,  in  ^he 
ruest  sense  •  of  the  word,  a  poet,  ap* 
>ro:iches  moxe  nearly  to  the  idea  of  ^ 
lerfect  man,  as  well  as  of  a  perfect  knight} 
han  any  character  of  any  age  or  nation  ; 
md,  when  Charles  I.  was  brought  to  the 
>lock,  Milton  was  the  man  chosen  by  the 
:ommonweaItb  of  England  tojusiify  the 
iction  to  all  Europe,  and  to  all  poste- 
•ity. 

But  more  is  required  of  the  poet  than 
sf  the  painter ;  a  wider  range  of  know- 
edge,  and  more  continuous  exertion  of 
bought ;  his  reward  is  proportionately 
Bjreaier ;  the  picture  produces  the  most 
general  effect;  whoever  bces  it  under- 
stands it  to  the  measure  of  his  capacity  $ 
t  is,  in  this  respect,  as  universal  as  mu* 
ic  ;  but  it  is  material,  and  therefore  pe- 
isliable.  Of  all  the  Grecian  painters^ 
lot  a  relic  survives  ;  and,  were  ic  noL  for 
;he  accidental  discovery  of  engraving, 
he  pictures  of  Michael  Angelo,  and 
RafT^iello,  would  share  the  fate  of  those 
if  Zeuxis,  and  Parrhasius,  and  Apelles. 
[t  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  to  see  the  master- 
pieces of  the  arty  and,  after  they  have 
>een  seen,  the  impression  which  they 
cave  becomes,  day  after  day,  more  faint. 
But  wc  lay  up  the  treasures  of  poetry  in 
)ur  memory,  and  in  our  hearts.  The 
;ooth  of  time,  said  Burns  to  one  of  his 
3oetical  fnends,  who  might  with  more 
propriety  have  addressed  the  noble  praise 
;o  him — 

'  The  tooth  of  lime  mny  gnaw  Tamallin, 
but  ihou's  for  ever."         * 

The  engraver,  therefore^  stands  in  a 
iigher  relation  to  the  painter,  than  the 
;ranslator  to  the  poet ;  he  .not  only  in- 


tends his  sphere  of  fan^e,  but  be  preserves 
it,  and  without  him  it  would  perish. 

Mr.  Duppa  is  well  known  to  the  pub- 
lic, by  his  account  of  the  subversion  of 
the  papal  government ;  when  that  event 
took  place,  he  was  busied  in  studying 
those  fresco  pictures,  the  characteristic 
merits  of  which  are  here  elucidated.  Tq 
speak  of  the  merits  of  the  two  great  ar* 
tists,  with  whose  works  we  are  thus  made 
more  accurately  acquainted,  would  be. 
superfluous  :  tp  names  so  celebrated  no 
commendation  now  can  add  celebri|y. 

The  preface  to  the  first  pf  these  worka 
does  not  enter  into  the  life  of  Michael 
Angelo,  that  being  reserved  fpr  a  sepa- 
rate publication.  It  reUtes  chiofiy  ta 
the  great  picture,  from  which  the  beads 
are  selected. 

**  The  general  design  of  this  composition » 
with  perhaps  an  exception  to  cue  part,  it 
tiricily  cooforiuable  to  the  doctrine  and  le« 
nets  of  the  Christian  faitb.  Angels  are  repre-* 
sen  ted  as  sounding  trumpets,  the  dead  as  ris^ 
ing  from  the  ^ave  and  ascending  to  be  judge4 
by  their  Redeemer,  who,  accompanied  by  the 
Virgin  Mary,  stands  surroundea  by  mariyreq 
saints.  On  his  risht  and  left  are  croups  of 
both  sexes,  who,  having  passed  their  trial, 
are  supposed  to  be  admitted  into  eternal  hap- 
piness. On  the  opposite  side  to  the  resur- 
rection and  ascension,  are  the  condemned 
precipitated  down  to  the  rceiops  of  torment^ 
and  at  the  bottom  is  a  ficuu  in  a  boat  cour 
dueling  tlicm  to  ihe  confines  of  perdition^ 
%\  here  the  other  fiends  are  ready  to  receive 
tliem.  In  two  compartments  at  the  to|)  of 
the  picture,  which  are  made  by  the  form  of 
the  vaulted  ceiling,  are  groups  of  figures 
bearing  the  difiercni  insignia  of  the  passion. 

"  A  minute  criticism  of  thi^extensi^n^  pic- 
ture ini|>ht  rather  perplex  than  inform  the 
general  reader,  yet  lUimited  and  indiscrimi- 
nate praise  serves  only  to  characterise  a  heated 
imagination,  and  rarely  advances  the  credit  qf 
either  4he  work  or  the  encomiast.  Varchi 
and  Vasari  are  both  of  this  description  ;  their 
judgment  is  lost  in  their  admiration,  and 
words  seem  insufficient  for  their  desire  of*  be-  . 
Slowing  encomium.  They  are  pot,  however, 
]>ccuUar  iu  wishing  that  tne  abilities  of  their 
friends  should  appeor  to  have  increased  with 
declining  years ;  and  as  this  was  the  most  im- 
portant of'his  latter  works,  it  is  easy  to  apolo- 
gise lor  their  desire  of  representii^  it  as  the 
most  perfect. 

"  Amidst  such  an  assemblage  of  figures, 
some  croups  may  reasonably  be  expected 
more  odmirable  than  others,  more  justly  coi|- 
ocived,  or  happily  executed :  and  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  there  are  many  parts  which  shew 
the  plenitude  of  Miehael  Angdo*s  talents : 
yet,  npon  tlie  whole,  conijxuing  him  with 
himself,  it  may  be  questic^ncd,  whether  this 
3N4 
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picture,  stupendous  as  it  is,  does  not  rather 
mark  the,  accline  than  ihc  acme  of  his  ge- 
nius. The  satire  of  Salvator  Rosa,  in  these 
lines,  is  well  known;  and,  though  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  critic  Hi  agio  Murtlnclli, 
appears  not  to  be  wholly  ill  founded  : 
*'  Michel  An^iolo  aiio,  non  f^rlo  ih  p;ioco ; 
Que 3 to  che  dipingete  h  nn  gran  Giudizio  ; 
J\ia,  del  Giudizio  voi  n'  aveie  poco." 

*•  In  addition  to  his  adopting  the  un- 
philosophical  notions  of  the  dnrker  ages, 
to  comply  with  the  vulgar  prejudices  of 
his  time,  the  painter  has  also  injudicious- 
ly added  some  ludicrous  embeUishnients 
of  his  own.  But  the  most  serious  ex- 
ception made  to  the  general  composi- 
tion by  his  contemporaries,  was  that  of 
yiolating  decorum,  in  representing  so 
many  figures  without  drapery,  The  first 
person  who  made  this  objection  was  the 
pope's  master  of  the  ceremonies,  who, 
seeing  the  picture  when  three  pans  finish- 
ed, and  being  asked  his  opinion,  told  his 
holiness,  that  it  was  more  fit  for  a  bro- 
thel than  the  pope's  chapel.  This  cir- 
cumstance  caused  Michael  Angelo  to  in- 
troduce his  portrait  into  the  picture  with 
ass's  ears ;  and  not  overlooking  the  du- 
ties of  his  temporal  office,  he  repiesented 
him  as  master  of  the  ceremonies  in  the 
lower  world,  ordering  and  directing  the 
disposal  of  the  damned ;  and,  to  heighten 
the  character,  wreathed  him  with  a  ser- 
Eit,  Dante's  well  known  attribute  of 


peni 

Mir 


mos  : 

*•  Slavvl  Mint)s  orrihilmcnte,  e  rhingia : 
Esamina  le  colpc  ncU'  entrata, 
Giudica  e  mauda,  secondo  ch  avvinghia. 
T)it*«.  che  quando  Vanima  mal  naia 
lii  vieu  dinan^i  ;  tutta  si  confessia  ; 
1\  quel  conoscitor  dcHe  peccata 
Vede  quol  luogo  d'  inferno  e  da  essa ; 
Cignesf  cou  la^coda  tante  volte, 
Quanlun^jue  gradi  vuoi,  che  ({ni  sia  mcssa  ** 
Inferno,  Canto  V. 

«  It  is  recorded,  that  the  monsigtiore 
petitioned  the  pope  to  have  this  portrait 
taken  out  of  the  picture,  and  tliat  of  the 
painter  put  in  its  ste^td;  to  which  the 
pope  is  said  to  have  replied,^  *^  Had  you 
be^  in  purgatory,  there  might  have 
been  some  remedy,  but  from  hell,  nulla 
est  redemptio." 

«♦  However  this  may  have  been,  the 
portrait  still  remains,  (V.  PI.  IV.);  ^et 
it  would  seem,  succeeding  popes  were 
less  indulgent  to  the  feelings  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  more  disposed  to  adopt 
those  of  Martinelli ;  for  Adrian  VI.  was 
so  disgusted  with  the  picture,  that  he  had 


it  in  contemplation  to  destroy  it  entirely] 
and  Paul  IV.  would  certainly  have  white- 
washed the  wall,  had  it  not  been  sug- 
gested to  him,  that  drapery  might  still 
be  added  to  obviate  his  objections ;  for 
which  purpose  Daniel  de  Volterrc  was 
afterwards  einployed,  and  his  addiuons 
still  remain. 

•«  For  the  credit  of  this  great  masteri 
whose  talents  were  so  unworthily  en* 
gaged,  it  is  but  justice  to  observe,  that 
he  made  no  alteration  in  the  picture, 
which  might  not  at  any  time  be  easily 
rcpioved  ;  as  he  purposely  painted  the 
drapery  in  a  different  process,  to  pre* 
vent  its  uniting  with  the  opeioal  ^lour- 
ing." 

One  main  object  which  Mr.  Dnppa 
had  in  view,  in  the  selections  both  from 
this  master  and  from  Raffaello,  was  to 
shew,  that  there  is  a  just  feeling  of  chiar** 
Oscuro,  corresponding  with  grandeur  cf 
design,  in  the  fresco  works  of  both,  and 
that  the  light  and  shadow  is  distributed 
in  masses,  unlike  the  oil  pictures  c^  the 
Roman  and   Florentine  schools,  which 
are  generally    without  any  science  cf 
chiar'oscuro,    and    the  drawing  of  the 
features  hard  and  lincy,  consequently  the 
general  composition  frittered  into  parts, 
which  is  materially  disadvantageous  to 
the  impression  a  picture  ought  to  make 
upon  the  mind  as  a  whole.     Plates  6,  S, 
10,  in  Michael  Angelo,  and  the  beads 
from  the  jurisprudence,  and  the  retreat 
of  Attila  in  Raffaello,  are  good  exam- 
pies,  and   indisputably  prove  tiu^t  the 
principle  was  well  understood  by  both ; 
a  fact  that  could  never  be  inferred  from 
the  "oil  pictures  which  go  under  their 
names.     These  great  masters  therdore 
are  vindicated  from  the  4mpatation  of 
having  been  deficient  in  the  knowledge 
of  what,  in  the  language  of  painters,  is 
called  breadth,  as  well  in  drawing  as  in 
light  and  shadow.     To  render  justice  to 
the  illustrious  dead,  is  always  a  worthy 
occupation  ;  but  Mr.  Duppa  will  benefit 
future  artists  as  well  as  the  past,  if  by 
these  magniHcent  publications  he  should 
make  the    public  inquire    about  those 
masters  who  have  gone  out  of  fashion  in 
modem  times,  because  they  were  sup- 
posed not  to  possess  the  subordinate  re- 
quisites of  historical  painting,     lliis  de« 
monstration    of  ihcir    union*  in  these 
works  of  acknowledged  sublimity,  may 
possiibly  occasion  a  reformation  in  the 
English  school,  where  the   utmost  ex- 
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ravagance  of  chiar*oscnro  and  colour 
lave  superseded  eyery  other  considera- 
;ion,  and  almost  banished  from  modern 
pictures,  drawing,  character,  and  com- 
sosition. 


''  ft  was  fVom  the  pursuit  of  truth,  with  a 
ust  knowledge  of  its  highest  principles  of 
riiltivation  and  re6neinent,  that  ancient 
'Jreece  became  permanent.  luily  has  been 
|;rcat  only  in  proportion  to  her  success  in  pur- 
suing the  same  path ;  and,  if  the  iTorthcrn 
nations  ever  hope  to  rival  their  fame,  there 
\ui  be  no  doubt  but  they  must  employ  the 
anic  means.  It  is  however  to  be  fearecf  that 
he  social  character  of  the  English  nation  will 
^vcr  render  national  grandeur  subordinate  to 
ts  comforts  and  domestic  habits.  Never- 
helcss  the  principles  in  the  highest  depart- 
iicnt  of  the  art  are  applicable  in  the  lowest ; 
:vcry  character  is  capable  of  being  elevated  in 
Is  kind,  and  the  habit  of  pursuing  the  in- 
jcrent  laws  of  nature,  will  enable  superior 
iowera  to  discover  excellence  through  a>maze 
»f  cleformiiy,  where  those  who  have  not  that 
labil  would  never  find  it, 

*•  Whether  the  arts  in  England  arc  in  a 
^rojrrcssivc  state  of  advancement  may  re- 
nire  a  pause  to  determine.  The  talents  of 
iogarth,  Ciains>lM«rough,  and  Reynolds,  have 
lot  been  revived ;  and  corresnonding  merit 
ivith  those  who  were  sclectcu  thirty  years 
)i;o  to  ornament  St.  Paul's  with  historical 
)ictures,  would  not  at  this  time  be  easily 
supplied.  The  art  of  engraving  is  certainly 
much  below  what  it  was  at  that  perioa. 
^ince  the  death  of  WooUett  and  Stran<^  it 
las  become  a  mechanical  trade.  Machmes 
tiave  been  invented  to  facilitate  the  progress, 
ind  pftutins  in  colours  adopted  to  cover  the 
Jefects,  and  give  currency  to  works  below 
mediocrity.  The  subjects  chosen  for  this 
ipecies  of  manufacture  are  such  as  archest 
idapted  to  the  humour  of  the  day  ;  and  the 
lumber  of  fieures  in  historical  compositions, 
^nn<tistcnt  with  the  lucrative  advantages  of 
:onnncrriaI  speculation,  are  often  regulated 
jv  the  employer  to  lessen  the  expence.'* 


I 


An  outline  of  the  last  judgment  by 
Bartolozzi  is  given.  The  subject  is  too 
/ast  for  painting — ^we  should  have  said 
too  vast  even  for  language,  if  we  had  not 
remembered  the  almost  miraculous  elo- 
quence of  Jeremy  Taylor.  In  this  com- 
position Mr.  Duppa  has  well  observed, 
.hat  the  mind  is  divided  and  distracted 
by  the  want  of  a  great  concentrating 
principle  of  effect.  Heaven,  earth,  and 
ricll ;  the  glorious  company  of  saints,  and 
the  noble  army  of  martyrs  ;  angels  and 
lends ;  the  elect  and  the  reprobate,  form 
too  crowded  an  assemblage  to  be  con* 
templated  collectively.  1  he  artist  him- 
self  felt  tbisy  and  bestowed  more  atten- 


tion upon  the  parts  of  his  picture  diau 
upon  the  design. 

"  Possessing  the  most  important  reauisites 
of  his  art,  Michael  An^elo  apfiears  often  re- 
gardless of  the  subordinate  qualificatiori^.  la 
his  hap)>iest  efforts  his  subject  i^  icniri.^ed 
with  a  strength  of  thought  perulijr  to  :ii;a- 
self,  and  his  hand  seems  at  once  t-^  i:.tve 
traced  an^  decided  the  image  of  !iis  lv.'ut^^ 
without  cxhibitinjj  any  attractive  po.v;.  of 
mechanical  excellence;  and,  as  lU-vi)<>.ds 
justly  obser^'cs,  that  mind  was  so  rich  a.id^ 
abundant  that  he  never  needed,  or  seem-vl  to 
disdain  to  look  around  for  foreign  ii'jlp. 
Guided  only  by  nature,  his  own  genius  am- 
ply supplied  the  necessity  of  his  referring  to 
the  works  of  his  predecessors.  No  artist, 
perhaps,  that  ever  lived,  was  freer  from  pla- 
giarism, and  it  may  be  interesting  to  observe, 
that  in  the  last  jutfgmcnt,  which  was  paiiued 
nearly  at  the  closcof  a  long  life,  he  seems  evi- 
dently to  have  had  individual  nature  con- 
stantly before  him,  and  to  have  referred  to  it 
more  than  to  any  fixed  principles  which  he 
had  formed  by  his  previous  practice.  There 
are  few  heads  which  do  not  appear  lo  have 
been  more  or  less  copied  from  nature,  and  the 
one  rising  from  death  (PI.  \'ll.)  is  selected 
as  a  strong  instance  of  his  minute  attention 
to  the  model  which  was  probably  before  him. 
He  has  there  not  only  marked  this  attention, 
by  the  individuality  of  his  outline,  and  pecu- 
liarity of  expression,  but  even  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  hair  of  the  eye-lajhes,  *vhich 
in  an  historical  picture  containing  more  than 
three  hundred  figures  as  large  us  life,  would 
not  have  been  thought  necessary,  if,  at  the 
time  he  was  painting,  he  had  not  been  more 
occupied  by  the  particular  object  of  imitation 
than  with  the  general  character  of  the  whole 
composition.**  , 

The  present  plan  is  therefore  ^he  best 
possible  for  conveying  to  the  public  a  just 
idea  of  this  celebrated  picture.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  whole  is  shown  by  the  gene* 
ral  outline,  and  the  most  striking  heads 
are  represented  upon  the  same  scale  as 
the  original.  The  title-page  to  this  work 
is  truly  grand ;  it  contains  a  large'vig. 
nette,  representing  the  gate  of  hell,  from 
Dante,  which  is  in  the  very  first  style  of 
engraving.  There  is  a  striking  resem- 
blance between  the  head  of  Michael  An* 
gelo  and  of  Homea 

A  life  of  Raffaello  is  prefixed  to  the 
other  of  the  works.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  so  little  is  known  of  a  man  so  won* 
derful,  but  what  little  is  known  sho%s 
him  to  have  been  good  and  ,  ami  able.' 
One  part  of  his  character  has  been  suc- 
cessfully vindicated  by  the  present  bio- 
grapher. 

"  At  this  period,  in  the  meridiiui  of  hfc. 
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and  in  tlie  full  possofision  of  its  enjoyments, 
Raflfaello  became  nii  uniorlnuate  victim  to  the 
barbarous  stale  oi  ihc  nictical  knowledge  of 
his  own  time  :  ai.d  fVom  tlie  unscientific  man- 
ner in  which  his  dcaih'has  bi.cn  reported,  the 
grossest  misapprclicjisions  have  been  taken 
as  to  the  cause  of  it.  Rniiacllo  was  hand- 
some in  his  person,  amiable  in  his  manners, 
and  of  dtiicatc  constitution.  He  was  not 
married  ;  and  the  irr«.gularillcs  incident  to 
cclibacv  have  been  imputed  to  his  character 
with  a  hberty  of  construction  not  Supported 
by  authority,  nor  justified  by  any  known 
facts.  ' 

•*  A  bcaiuiful  young  woman,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  baker  in  Uomc,  and  thence  knowti 
by  the  disiinction  of  La  Bella  Foruarina, 
ivas  the  person  who  early  engaged  his  affec- 
tions. Her  portrait  is  represented  as  a  muse 
in  the  picnirc  of  Mount  Parnassus  in  the 
Vatican,  painted  in  or  before  the  year  If)  11. 
It  al^o  a[)pears,  that  while  he  was  employed 
by  the  Prince  Gliip;i  in  painting  his  (Vino  in 
the  Longaia,  which  was  one  of  his  latest 
works,  that  be  was  njore  attentive  to  La 
Fornarina  than  to  his  employment  for  the 
j)rtucc.  *  Ratracllo  did  not  expedite  his 
work  with  any  solicitude,  from  frequently 
leaving  it  to  attend  upon  "  La  sua  amata  ;** 
from  which  circumstance  it  occurrcfl  to  the 
prince  that  the  best  way  to  have  his  work 
sooner  teiminated,  was  to  invite  her  also  to 
reside  in  his  house,  which  was  done,  and 
the  Lofi:gia  was  speedily  finished,  Iranscend- 
cntly  displaying  the  superior  powers  of  his 
mind.'  This  is  the  account  given  by  the 
author  of  the  Milan  MS.  and  perfectly  agrees 
with  Vasari,  who  relates  the  same  circum- 
stances; which  sufficiently  show  that  the 
greatest  attachment  subsisted  between  them. 
Neither  is  there  the  slightest  mention  of  any 
other  person  who  is  supposed  to  have  divided 
his  affection.  Raffacllo  is  also  known  to 
have  lived  with  her  till  his  death ;  and,  as  a 
further  confirmation  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
affection,  he  lelt  her  by  his  will  in  a  state  of 
indt-pendence. 

••  From  these  facts,  his  morality  may  be 
censured  by  a  better  order  of  society,  but 
tbcre  can  be  tio  reason  to  suspect  that  ne  was 
otherwise  a  man  who  made  his  passions  sub- 
servient to  irregularity.  Whatever  was  the 
cause  of  the  violent  fever  with  which  he  was 
suddenly  attacked,  the  physicians  who  were 
called  in,  immediately  bled  him,  and  with  so 
little  discretion,  that  instead  of  the  benefit 
they  proposed,  his  end  was  precipitated ,  and 
he  fell  a  victim  to  the  mistake.     By  this  ini- 

Srpper  treatment,  he  became  so  rapidly  re- 
uced,  that  he  had  only  time  to  make  his 
will,  and  conform  to  the  last  offices  of  reli- 

Sion,  before  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
le  7th  of  April,  1520. 
"  Thus  terminated  the  life  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious painter  of  modfern  times  ;  and,  for 
»ny  data  we  have  to  the  contrary,  pcrha])S 
th."  most  eminent  that  ever  lived  at  any  pc- 
ngd  of  the  world,." 


It  is .  a  relief  to  pass  from  the  last 
judgment  to  the  pictures  of  RaffaeUo, 
from  representations  of  fiendish  ma- 
lignity, or  intense  suffering,  to  the  fea- 
tures of  innocence,  or  tliouehtful  wis- 
dom, or  heavenly  beauty.  ^  The  greater 
part  of  these  latter  selections  are  from 
the  dispute  of  the  sacramebt ;  we  never 
saw  heads  more  exquisitely  engraiTed 
than  those  of  St.  Jerome  and  Cardinal 
Bonaventura ;  La  Fornarina  and  Honier, 
are  frcm  the  Mount  Parnassus  ;  it  would 
have  been  better  if  the  wreath  of  laurel 
round  Homer's  brow  had  been  left  as 
an  outline:  at  present  it  is  not  sufficiecilj 
distinct,  and  therefore  renders  more  sia* 
gular  a  head  which  is  already  strange 
from  its  eyelossr.CFS,  and  lh« -manner  in 
which  the  light  falls  on  it.  La  Forna- 
rina is  exceedingly  beautiful  :  the  pain- 
ter has  certainly  this  advantage  over  the 
poet,  that  he  can  immortalize  his  ni's- 
tress  in  the  way  most  flattering  to  fcniaiie 
beauty.  The  heads  from  the  Jurispru- 
dence, the  School  of  Athens  and  &>e 
Retreat  of  Attila,  are  intended  to  pobt 
out  a  freedom  of  drawing,  and  breadtli 
of  light  and  shadow,  which  decidedly 
show  that  difference  which  Sir  Joshna  Rey- 
nolds has  remarked,  as  existing  between 
the  works  of  this  great  master  in  fresco 
and  in  oil.  'i  he  title-page  admirably 
corresponds  to  the  work  ;  it  is  a  design 
for  Raffaello*s  tomb,  on  which  is  placed 
the  emblem  of  eternity,  and  the  son  is 
seen  setting  behind  St.  Peter's. — ^The 
whole  work  is  indeed  uniformly  excel- 
lent. 

Mr.  Duppa*s  remarks  upon  the  merits 
'  of  RafFaello,  evince  an  able  and  discri- 
minating mind.  Our  limits  will  only 
permit  us  to  transcribe  a  part. 

«  On  the  sight  of  the  Capella  Sistisa  be 
immediately,  from  a  dry,  Roihic,  and  nm 
insipid  manner,  which  attends  the  raioute 
accidental  discriminations  of  particular  a&i 
individual  objects,  as&uracd  that  grand  sTy.f 
of  painting,  uhich  improves  partial  repre- 
sentation by  the  general  and  inyariab'c  idtss 
of  nature.  'His  fresco  pictures  in  Italy,  »A 
his  cartoons  now  in  Lnglaud,  are  the  girti 
works  on  which  his  immorwlity  is  fbtniM. 
This  mode  of  painting  excludes  all  attentioa 
to  nvinute  cle^ncies  }  and  as  Rattidlerowrt 
his  great  reputation  to  his  excelWnoe  in  d^ 
higher  parts  of  th.e  art,  so  ihb  mode  was  will 
calculated  to  disph^y  his  superior  powers. 
and  at  the  same  lime  not  likely  to  betrav  bim 
into  any  mechanical  habit  that  his  befttt 
judgment  might  disapprow-  In  these  co»- 
posuions  propriety  of  sentiment  prevails,  la 
«ach  individual  figure  the  compoDrot  pam 
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•re  cnrreclly  adinted  to  its  own  character, 
and  tile  action  uniformly  cooperates  with  the 
general dcsifi'i.  In  this  respect  Raffaello both 
felt  and  umlerstood  the  principles  of  the  aii- 
tients  :  but  if  his  drawing  be  considered  in 
the  abstnrt,  as  oidy  relative  to  form,  his  cor- 
rectness of  outline  cannot  he  compared  with 
the  antique.  Form  with  him  was  only  a 
vehicle  of  sentiment,  to  which  it  was  ever 
made  subservient.  His  dra|>cry  is  uniformly 
well  crisr,  the  folds  well  understood,  and  dis- 
posed with  j^reat  simplicity  and  elei^ance.  In 
the  disposition  of  hair  he  is  pcci;liarly  grace- 
fb! ;  and,  as  may  be  most  appropriate,"  itisar- 
ranged  without  formality,  or  negligent  with- 
out beiup;  wild. 

**  In  coin[)08iiton  RaffacUo  stands  pre- 
eminent. Ills  invention  is  the  refined  ema- 
nation of  a  d'-nmatic  mind  ;  and  whatever 
can  most  interest  the  feelings  or  satisfy  the 
judgment,  he  sclvicied  from  nature,  and  made 
his  own.  The  point  of  lime  in  his  historical 
subjects  is  always  well  chosen  ;  and  subor- 
dinate incidents,  while  they  create  a  secon- 
dary interest,  c-sscntially  contribnte  to  the 
principal  event.  Contrast  or  combination 
of  hnes  make  no  part  of  his  works,  as  an  ar- 
tificial principle  of  composition  ;  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  event  create  the  forms 
best  calculated  to  express  it.  The  individual 
expression  of  particular  figures  ever  corre- 
sponds with  the  character  and  the  employ- 
ment J  and  whether  calm  or  agitated  is  at  all 
limes  equally  remote  from  aficctatiou  or  in- 
sipidity. Tfte  general  interest  of  his  subject 
is  kept  up  thro\i;i;hout  the  whole  composi- 
tion ;  the  present  action  implies  the  pa»t  and 
anticipates  the  future.  If  in  sublimity  of 
thougtit  Raffaello  has  been  surpassed  by  his 
great  contemporary,  Michael  Angclo^  if  in 
purity  of  outline  and  form,  by  the  antique, 
and  m  colouring  and  chiar*-oscuro  by  the 
^mbard  and  Venetian  schools,  yet  in  hislo- 
lical  composition  he  has  no  rival ;  and  for 


expression,  and  the  power  of  telling  a  story^ 
be  has  never  been  approached.'* 

Why  has  not  painting  flourished  in 
England  ?  the  question  is  easily  answer- 
ed-^for  want  of  patronage,  not  for  want 
of  talents.  One  great  work  has  been 
produced  in  our  own  days  by  Mr.  Barry, 
under  circumstances  of  such  difficulty, 
and  so  honourable  to  his  own  ambition, 
that  they  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
posterity.  Such  an  artist  would,  in  the 
golden  age  of  Italy,  have  been  courted 
by  popes  and  princes  ;  but  what  has 
been  his  reward  in  England  ?  His  works 
will  not  be  more  honourable  to  tlie  coun- 
try hereafter,  than  the  history  of  his  life 
will  be  disgraceful.  It  is  the  misfortune 
of  this  art  that  it  cannot  exist  without 
patrona^.  The  man  of  letters  may 
toil  on  in  his  retirement,  regardless  of 
the  present  generation,  in  sure  and  cer- 
taiii  hope  of  the  earthly  immortality  for 
which  he  is  labouring  5  but  the  painter 
must  have  halls  or  altars  to  decorate, 
or  his  art  becomes  as  useless  as  wings  to 
a  garden  eagle.  We  have  nothing  magni- 
ficent in  our  national  religion,  the  beauty 
of  holiness  with  us  is  a  mere  metaphor  ; 
and  the  rejection  of  all  ornament  is  a 
principle  with  our  sectarians.  The  few 
who  can  afford  to  purchase  pictures, 
find  enough  of  the  old  masters  always 
for  sale ;  so  that  tlie  evil  at  present  seems 
irremediable,  and  we  shall  go  on  paint- 
ing portraits  and  prize  cattle  till  the 
general  reproach  of  Europe  excites  a 
feeling  of  national  pride,  and  makes  us 
ashamed  of  the  nakedness  of  our  palaces, 
and  (emples,  and  public  courts. 
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Art.  I.     ^H   Inirottuction  to  th€  KnonvUdge  of  rare  and  valuahk  Edtitons  of  the  Gresk 
and  Latin  Classics ^  ^c.     By  T.  F.  Dibdin,  ji,  B*    8vo, 


THE  wealth  and  taste  of  the  English 
nation  have  for  some  years  rendered 
this  country  the  chief  mart  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  fine  arts.  Fro  m  every 
part  of  Europe  they  are-continually  flow- 
ing  into  the  cabinets  of  our  curious  col- 
lectors. This  is  soeminently  die  case  with 
regard  to  scarce-  and  valuable  books, 
that  a  distinguished  French  bibliogra- 
pher of  tlie  present  age  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remark,  alluding  to  a  fine  copy 
of  one  of  the  Aldine  classics,  "  qui  fut 
sans  doute  achetc  pour  T  Angleterre  ; — 
car  c'est  dans  ce  pays  qui  depuis  quel- 
ques  ann'ces  passentla  plupart  des  livres 
prccieux,*' 

A  taste  for  the  collection  of  books, 
when  regulated  by  considerations  of  uti- 
lity, and  guided  by  knowledge,  is  no 
doubt  in  a  high  degree  rational  and  ho- 
nourable. When  carried  to  excess,  or 
exercised  in  an  undistin^uisliin^  appetite 
for  what  is  rare  or  ancient,  without  re- 
gard to  better  considerations  than  those 
of  rarity  and  antiquity,  it  is  in  danger, 
like  other  enthusiastic  tastes,  of  becom- 
ing ridiculous.  Thus  one  bibliographer 
celebrates  the  praises  of  a  book,  because 
it  is  probably  **  the  only  uncut  vellum 
Aldus  in  the  world."  Another  work 
has  acquired  a  singular  value  in  the  eyes 
of  the  collector,  because  immediately 
after  its  publication,  being  discovered  to 
be  full  of  errors,  it  was  suppressed,  and 
is  therefore  extraordinarily  rare.  Nor 
can  we  think  that^the  present  writer  has 
wholly  escaped  an  exaggerated  feeling 
of  admiration  for  the  external  qualities 
of  the  art,  with  the  productions  ^  of 
which  he  is  conversant,  when  (speaking 
of  Clarke's  Cxsar)  he  observes,  «*  the 
type  of  this  magnificent  volume  is  truly 
beautiful  and  splendid ;  and  for  its  fine 

•  ••  It  vns  seventeen  years  composing  and   prlntng:  the  original  price  was  forty  sbi!- 
ifjjis  JUT  volume.*' 


lustre  and  perfect  execution,  reflects  im- 
mortality on  I'onson/'  p.  S5» 

The  present  work  is  styled  the  second 
edition  of  a  publication  under  the  same 
title,  which  was  noticed  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  this  review  (p.  53S),  The 
work  however  now  appears  in  so  en- 
larged a  form,  that  the  two  publications 
have  little  in  common,  except  the  title 
and  the  index  analyticus.  It  is  divided 
into  the  following  departments  :  1st-  an 
account  of  polyglot  bibles^  2d.  of  Greek 
bibles  ;  3d.  Greek  tesuments  ;  4th.  edi- 
tions of  the  most  popular  Greek  and 
Latin  classics ;  5th.  Roman  writers  on 
husbandry  ;  6th.  Greek  romances;  7th. 
various  sets  of  the  classics  ;  8th.  an  in^ 
dex  analyticus.  It  is  obvioas  that  with- 
in the  xompass  of  an  octavo  volume 
only  the  most  important  articles  can  be 
treated ;  it  cannot  however  be  denied, 
that  under  these  various  heads,  Mr.  Dib- 
din  has  collected,  from  good  authorities, 
much  entertaining  and  instructive  in- 
formation. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  work  we  hare 
selected  the  following  article : 

«•  Lexicon  Heptoglotton,  Ilcbniicuni,  rbal- 
daicuni,  Syriacum,  Sdmaritanum,  ^^thi- 
opicum,  Arabicam,  conjundim  :  et  Rem* 
cum  srparaiim,  &c.  Sec. 

••  Londini.  Fol.  iGBg.  SwJ. 

•'  The  celebrity  of  this  publication  is  so 
well  known,  that  it  is  not  necessarv  to  enter 
minutely  into  the  various  parts  of  it,  w  to 
present  the  reader  with  the  opinions  of  learo- 
cil  men  tliereon.  Dr.  (^stell  maintained  in 
his  own  house,  and  at  his  own  e3qj«ise,se«ea 
luiglishmcn  and  seven  foreigners  as  Ti-riter*. 
all  of  whom  died  before  the  work  was  com* 
jjkted* ;  he  is  said  to  have  expended  hi^ 
whole  patrimony  on  it,  andtoha\c  borronwd 
such   large  sums,  that  it  nearly  occasioooi 
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hU  being  thrown  into  prison  for  life.     In  his 
iJi^tress  he  wrote  to  king  C'harles — '  nc  career 
essct  prxniium   tot  laborum  ct  suth|)tnuiTi  !* 
Chatlefi,  \Vho  prcfi-rrcd   gaiety  to  learning, 
and  who  would  rather  have  bestowed  a  whole 
province  on  a  debauched  favourite  than  the 
smallest   donation   on  a  deserving  scholaf, 
>vrote  to  the  bishops  and  noblemtfn  of  the 
realm,  recommending  Castell  and  his  work 
to  their  pity  and  protection  ;  the  bishops  and 
noblemen,  in  their  turn,  recommended  the 
author  to  the  public :  and  thus,  between  the 
king,  his  court,  and  the  public,  Dr.  Castell 
did  not  receive  a  farthing.     What  scholar  of 
feeling  can  read  the  following  interesting  pas- 
sage without  a  sigh  ?     *  I  had  once,'  says  he, 
•  companions  in  my  undtriaking,  partners  • 
in  my  toil ;  but  some  of  them  are  now  no 
more,  and  others  have  abandoned  me,  alarm- 
ed at  the  immensity  of  the  undertaking.     I 
am  now,  therc^fore,' left  alone,  without  ama- 
nuensis or  corrector,  far  advanced  in  years, 
whh   my  patrimony  exhausted,    my  bodily 
and  mental  strength  impaired,  and  my  eye- 
sight almost  gonel*    In  another  passage  he 
observes,  '  I  considered  that  day  as  idle  and 
dissatisfactory  in  which  1  did  not  toil  sixteen 
or  eightoen  nours  either  at  the  Polyglot  pt 
Lexicon.* 

«*  From  the  dedicatory  epistle  to  king 
Charles  (preceding  the  preface),  it  appears 
that  he  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  library  and 
furniture,  and  300  copies  of  his  Lexicon,  in 
the  memorable  lire  of  London,  lie  com- 
plains of  the  civil  wars  as  '  pe5?tis  srevissima.' 
«« Such  were  the  melancholy  circumstances 
under  which  the  Lexicon  of  Castell  was 
composed  ;  a  work  which  has  long  challeng- 
ed the  admiration,  and  defied  the  competition, 
of  foreigners  ;  and  which,  with  tne  great 
Polyglot  of  Waltoti,  its  inseparable  and  inva- 
luabje  companion,  has  raised  an  eternal  mo- 
nunient  of  literary  famcf. 

"It  now  remams  to  gratify  the  bibliogra- 
pher with  some  account  of  the  large  paper 
copies  of  these  sumptuous  publications.  Of 
the  Polyglot,  there  are  probably  ab^ut  twelve 
copies.  Mona. '  Colbert  had  one,  but  his 
Lexicon  was  on  small  paper :  this  copy  is 
now  in  the  library  of  eount  I^uragais.  See 
Dc  Hure,  No.  4,  'who  was  ignorant  of  there 
being  any  large  paper  copies  of  the  Lexicon. 
At  la  Valliere's  sale.  No.  5,  the  Poljglot  in 
large  paper,  14  vol.  and  the  Lexicon  m  small 
paper,  8  vol.  were  sold  for  r^51  livres.  His 
m<tje8ty  and  lord  Spencer  have  each  a  large 
paper  copy    of  the  Polyglot  only.     At  Dr. 


Mead's  sale.  No.  SO,  a  Inrgc  paper  copy  of 
both  Polyglot  and  Lexicon  |  was  sold  for  SI  I. 
In  the  library  of  St.  PauKs  cathedral  I  saw  a 
very  magnificent  one,  in  14  vol.,  including 
the  lexicon,  which  was  ruled  with  red  line? : 
it  was  given  by  mv  maternal  ancestor.  Dr. 
Compton,  then  bishop  of  London,  who 
fourided  the  library.  In  the  British  Museum 
I  saw  another  sunilur  copy  of  both;  the 
Lexicon  was  king  ('harles's  own  ropy  ;  and 
a  third  set  of  both  Polyglot  and  Lexicon  is 
in  the  library  of  St  John's  C(/iieg'?,  Cam- 
bridge* Probably  thcs?  tiuee  are  the  only 
large  paper  copies  of  the  Lexicon  in  the 
world. 

*'  The  common  paper  copies  of  the  Polyglot 
and  Lexicon  have  now  become  rare  and' very 
valuable:  Mr.  Evans,  in  his  Cat.  of  1802, 
No.  3C)C),  has  marked  a  liae  copy,  in  Russia 
binding,  atJll.  iOs.'* 

It  is  not  perhaps  to  be  expected,  that 
St  work  of  this  nature  should  be  wholly 
exempt  from  inaccuracies.  We  observe 
with  pleasure  that  they  are  not  nunier* 
ous.  There  is  one  which,  on  account 
of  its  singularity,  we  are  tempted  to 
transcribe,  though  it  cannot  be  referred 
to  any  other  origin  than  typographical 
error.  We  hope  to  see  it  corrected  in  a 
future  edition.  "This  work"  (the  edi- 
tion of  Aristophanes,  printed  at  Am- 
sterdam, 1670)  "  is  compiled  chiefly 
from  Scaliger's  edition,  and  contains  the 
cMcal  notes  and  Latin  version  of  EccUii* 
ave^usarusf  with  the  animadversions  of 
Faber."  p.  d6.  In  page  371,  Mr.  Dib- 
din  should  not  have  admitted  the  word 
Thebaidos  as  a  legitimate  title  of  the 
poem  of  Statins,  being  only  the  genitive 
case  barbarously  adopted  by  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  gothtc  ages,  from  the  run« 
ning  title  of  the  books,  in  the  same  man-, 
ner  as  our  ancient  writers  speak  of  Vir* 
giPs  ^netdos. 

The  few  errors  which  a  careful  in* 
spection  might  detect  in  the  present 
work,  are  much  overbalanced  bv  the 
quantity  of  accurate  information  which  it 
conveys.  .  We  tlierefore  recommend  it 
as  a  pleasing,  and  useful  ^uide  to  the 
young  student  of  classical  literature. 

In  a  preceding  paragraph,  in  describ* 


*  «  He  was  indebted  to  Lightfoot  for  many  valuable  parts  of  his  work  ;  .and  had,  indeed, 
such  an  entire  reliance  on  that  great  man's  judgment  and  learning,  that  he  took  his  advice 
in  everv  dilHcult  point. 

t  **'rhe  following  are  the  names  of  those  great  men  (some  of  them  the  finest  oriental 
scholars  that  ever  apoeared)  who  assisted  in  the  compilation  of  the  Polyglot  ffnd  Lexicon  : 
I'shcr,  Castell,  Fuller,  Sheldon,  Ryves,  Saunderson,  Hammond,  Fearne,  Thorndike,  J. 
Johnson,  R.  Drake,  Whelocke,  Pocock,  Greaves,  T.  Smith,  J.  Seldon,  Haisse,  S.  Clarke^ 
Liehtfoot,  Hyde,  andLoftus.  -    ^ 

I  «<  I  doubt  whether  the  Lexicon  was  on  large  paper :  the  set  iras  in  IS  vol. :  the  Lexicon 
pacrally  make,  it  H  voL"  ^^,^^  ^^  GoOgk 
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ing  the  contents  of  this  publication,  we 
acK>pted  Mr.  Dibdin's  own  analysis  c£ 
his  work;  in  addition  to  the  subiects 
there  mentioned,  it  however  contains  an 
account  of  kxicographical  and  gramma- 


tical works,  in*  which  we  think  that  a 
belter  arrangement  might  have  betn 
emploTcd,  by  separating  the  ancient 
from  the  modern  treatises. 


Art.  II.     Bibliographical  Dictionary^     Vols.  V.  and  VI.     8vo. 


THE  preceding  volnmes  of  this  work 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice, 
as  they  were  presented  successively  to 
the  public.  The  editor  is  now  under- 
stood to  be  the  rev.  Adam  Clarke.  The 
present  volumes  partake,  in  a  consider. 
able  degree,  of  the  merits  and  defects  of 
their  predecessors.  In  continuation  of 
our  former  articles,  we  shall  proceed  to 
notice  a  few  passages  in  the  order  of 
their  alphabetical  occurrence. 

VI.  S.  To  the  list  of  macaronic  poems 
may  be  added  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Ged- 
des.  Under  the  article  Mattaire,  one  of 
the  most  valoable  performances  of  that 
writer,  his  treatise  on  the  Greek  dialects, 
if  overlooked. 

After  the  mention  of  Bentley's  Ma- 
n!lius,  we  are  told,  **  Dr.  Harwood 
thinks  this  the  best  edition  ever  Dr.  Bent- 
ley  published.  The  notes  are  excellent, 
and  the  text  nr>t  licentioiuly  altered." 
To  Dr.  Harwood's  judgment  (which  is 
never  to  be  implicitly  adopted)  we  may 
oppose  one  of 'much  greatrr  weight,  that 
of  Ruhunkentus,  who,  speaking  of  the 
cautious  limits  observed  by  Hem&terh«i- 
f  ius  in  the  exercise  of  conjectural  criti- 
cism, observes,  omnino  nihil  in  contex- 
lu,  nisi  vetustarum  membran%rum  aux- 
toritate  movendmn  censebat^  ne  Bentleio 
<iuidem  veniam  dans  licctitia,  quam  stbi 
sumsit  in  Manilio  recensendo.'*  £log. 
'X%.  Hemsterhtts. 

Under  the  article  Manutius,  to  re- 
medy the  deficiencies  of  the  preceding 
accounts  of  the  Aldine  classics,  wixicn 
the  editor  had  not  indeed  the  means  aif 
rendering  complete,  which  were  after- 
wards placed  within  his  power,  a  list 
of  all  thie  editions  published  by  the  three 
Manutii,  arranged  according  to  their 
subjects,  is  inserted  from  the  late  in- 
teresting work  of  M.  Renouard,  entitled 
Annals  de  rimprimerie  des  Aide,  on 
htstoire  des  trois  Manuci,  et  de  leurs 
editions.  Paris,  1805.  We  rejoice  in  the 
opportunity  of  adding  our  testimony 
to  the  merits  of  this  work,  which  may 
rank  with  the  best  performances  in  the 
department  of  literature  to  which  it  be- 


V.  1 14,  is  cited  «*  Museus,  Or.  et  Arg. 
a  Gilb,  Wakefield,  8vo,  Lond.  1797." 
Where  was  this  work  discovered?  V. 
128.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  edition 
of  the  Dionysiacs  of  Nonnus  was  t\C7 
published  at  Eton.  118,  is  an  error  ct 
the  press,  totally  disguising  tlic  work 
which  the  editor  intends  to  desciibe; 
Hymni — we  suppose  for  Heynii.  Ty- 
pographical errors,  indeed,  scarcely 
pardonable,  too  frequently  disfigure  the 
pages  of  this  work. 

VI.  7.  In  the  account  of  Quintilian, 
the  very  valuable  edition  by  tJpald'np, 
now  publishing  in  Germany,  of  which 
two  volumes  have  already  appeared,  is 
overlooked.  The  edition  of  Rollln 
should  have  been  described  as  incom- 
plete, nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  origirjil 
being  omitted. 

P.  56.  The  name  of  Michael  Scott 
occurs  as  author  of  a  treatise  de  prpc:e- 
ationehominis,  recnon  de  physiognonii^. 
The  memory  of  this  obsolete  sage,  long 
dormant,  will  be  revived  in  the  prcscn: 
age  by  the  marvellous  agency  aitributed 
to  him,  in  the  splendid  poem  of  ronuzice 
lately  published  by  Mr.  Walter  Scott. 

P.  18.  Under  the  title  XenojV^ 
Ephesius,  the  ediiion  of  Locclla,  IT:";, 
should  have  been  ins-rtcd,  which  is  in- 
deed  the  first  valuable  and  compile 
edition  of  that  writer.  Tlie  fir&t  c  Jiii^n, 
by  Cocchi,  bearing  the  name  of  JLonJoo 
in  the  title>page,  was,  we  believe,  really 
printed  at  Florence.  See  Paciandii  pru> 
loquium  de  lib.  erot.  ant.  prefixed  to 
some  editions  of  Longns.  It  is  jusdy 
characterized  by  Mr.  Clarke  as  a  bad 
edition,  full  of  errors.  A  valuable  a> 
necdote  relating  to  this  subject  ispre^ 
served,  honourable  to  the  critic  of  whon 
it  is  told,  and  proving  the  efficacy  of 
conjectural  criticism,  and  the  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth  at  which  it  is  capable 
of  arrif  ing,  when  cautiously  and  skil- 
fully employed.  We  shall  trantoibe  it 
in  die  words  of  the  narrator.  «*  Fclkls 
critices  illustre  documentum  dedit*' 
(Hemsterhusius)  ^in  Xeaophonte  £p2)C- 
sio.  Hie  scriptor,  setate  defflum  nostn. 
«t  aegligeoier  editus  in  Itaiu, 
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nativa  saa  vennstate  Hemsterhusium  in-  chronology.    P.  94-.  The  supposed  fra^- 

vitarat,   ct  non  solum  qu«  quid  vitii  ment  of  Silius   Iultcus»  printed   in  the 

traxisspnt,  emendaret,  sed  plurium  etiam  edition  of  Villcbrune,  is,    with   much 

vcrborum  lacunas  de   conj^ctura  sup-  greater  probability,  regarded  as  the  com* 

pleret.     Post  Dorvillius,  V.  C  ,  eundem  position  of  Petrarch,  in  whose  Africa  it 

scriptorem  tterum  ad  codicem  MS.  exigi  is  found. 

jussit.     Quid  quarts?    Nullus  unquam  The  chief  department  of  the  work  is 

vates  Hemsterhusio  repertus  est  verior.  brought  to  its  conclusion,  in  the  volumes 

Nam  vetus  codex  lectiones  et  lacunarum  which  have  now  passed  under  our  no- 

supplementa  sic,  ut  ille  divinando  resti-  tice.     A  supplementary  volume  is  ex- 

tuerat,  plerisque  locis  repracsentabat."  pected,   containing  an   account  of  the 

£log.  Hemst  15.  best  F.nglish  translations  of  the  Greek 

P.  51.   The   account  given   of  the  and  Roman  classics,  with  other  impor- 

Schola  Salemitana  is  inconsistent  with  tant  matter. 
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WORKS 

FUBtlSHED    iY 

LONGMAN,  HURST,  REES,  AND  ORME, 

No,  39,  PATEUNOSTER  •  ROU', 

SINCE  THE    PUBLXCATXOX   OF  THE   LAST  VOLUME. 


Parts  VII.  and  VITI.  price  I85.  eacJi  in  boards, 
•pHEKEW*  CYCLOPEDIA;  or  UNIVERSAL  DlCTtONARY  OP  ARTS  AND 
'*'  SCIENCES ;  formed  uf>on  a  more  enlarged  plan  of  arrangement  than  the  Dictionary  of 
Mr.  Chambers;  comprehending  the  various  articles  of  that  work,  with  additions  and  im*- 
provements ;  together  with  the  new  subjects  of  Biography,  Creography,  and  History ;  and 
adapied  to  the  present  sute  of  Lirerature  and  Science. 

Br  Abraham  Heeii,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
Editor  of  the  last  edition  of  Mr.  Chambers's  Dictionary^  with  the  assistance  of  eminent  pro- 
fessional gentlemen. 
Illustrated  with  new  plates,  including  maps  engraved  for  the  work  by  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  artists. 

•«•  Eight  Pans  of  this  magnificent  work  being  now  before  the  public,  which  ha%'e  ob- 
tained a  very  extensive  circulation,  the  proprietors  may  be  allowed  to  state  the  pretensions 
which  recommend  tlie  undertaking  to  the  notice  of  the'  public,  and  render  it  worthy  of  their 
patronage. 

1.  The  plan  of  this  is  intended  a^  an  improvement  upon  similar  publications,  beings 
medium  between  the  plan  of  a  diciionary  and  that  of  treatises,  and  comprehending  the  ad- 
vantages of  each.  The  history  mid  outlines  of  each  fcience  are  given  under  its  appropriate 
title,  and  its  various  divibions,  which  can  be  more  satisfactorily  explained  in  separate  articles* 
than  in  the  body  of  a  treatise,  nre  introduced  under  their  respiective  terms.  This  is  indeed 
the  onl^  proper  plan  of  a  dictionary  intended  for  reference  when  information  is  required, 
which  is  expected  to  be  found  under  its  most  ready  and  familiar  term  in  the  alphabet. 

2.  The  Editor  is  of  acknowledged  learning  and  industry,  and  of  unouestionabte  experience 
in  this  department  of  literary  labour ;  the  greuicr  part  of  his  life  having  been  employed  in  edit* 
ing  and  improving  the  last  edition  of  Mr.  ChaniDera*s  Dictionary, and  in  collecting  materials 
for  the  present  work. 

3.  Among  the  gentlemen  who  have  enpged  to  contrilnite  their  assistance  to  this  work« 
are  many  of  distinguished  eminence,  as  wtll  appear  from, the  following  list: 


J.  Abernelhy,  esq.  F.  R.  S. 

Mr.  Arthur  Aikin. 

C  R.  Aikin,  esq. 

Mr.  E.  Aikin. 

R.Bland,  M.  D.  A.  S.  S. 

C.  Burncv,  Mils.  D.  F.R.S. 

William  Blair,  esq.  A.  M. 

Mr.  John  Bonnycastle. 

Mr.  Britton. 

Astley  Cooper,  eso.  F.  R.  S. 

Mr.  Bracy  Clark,  F.  L.  S.  veterinary  sur. 

Mr.  E.  Donovan,  F.  L.  S. 

R.  W.  Dickson,  M.  D. 

Humphrey  Davy,  esq. 

Mr.  Henry  Ellis. 

John  Flaxman,  esi|.  R.  A. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  lecturer  at  the  Royal  Instit. 


Rev.  Mr.  Hincks,  of  Cork. 

Mr.  P.  Kelly. 

William  Morgan,  esq.  F.  R.  S. 

James  Macartney,  esq. 

Andrew  Mackay,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Edin. 

George  Nayler,'e8q.  F.R.  S.  York  Herald. 

Mr.  Mushett,  Calder  Iron  Works. 

Mr.  Peter  Nicholson. 

John  Opie,  esq.  R.  A. 

Richard  Peareoo,  M.D.  F.  S.  A. 

Mr.  W"  Symonds. 

Rev.  William  Tookc,  F.  R.  S. 

.Sharon  Turner,  esq.  F.  S.  A. 

Mr.  C.  Taylor,  Society  of  Arts. 

Mr.  J.  Thomson. 

Rev.  W.Wood,  F.L,S. 


And  the  list  is  continuallv  augmenting,  no  opportunity  being  neglected  to  engage  the  co* 
operation  of  any  gentleman  whose  services  can  oe  of  real  utility. 

4.  The  work  is  handsom::ly  printed  by  Andrew  Strahan,  esq.  printer  to  his  Majesty,  upon 
M  fine  yellow  woreo  pape^  ^^  t 
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tf^otks  puhlhbtd  by  Longman f  Hunti^  Rietf  and  Orme* 

5.  The  embellish  men  ta  are  of  a  very  superior  description,  and  will  form,  when  eomplcted, 
an  incom|)anibly  more  elegant  and  correct  set  of  scientific  and  other  plates  than  has  e\ti  b«a 
produced.  The  scientific  subjects  are  engraved  by  Mr.  Lowry,  whose  accurate  knowlcdce 
and  improved  method  of  execotioD,  In  this  branch  of  the  artyhave  not  been  equalled.  Tiie 
subjects  of  natural  history,  &c.  are  chiefiy  engraved  by  Milton,  with  corresponding  taste  and 
beaulv. 

6.  The  Drawings  are  almost  wholly  new.  The  Plates  which  arc  already  engraved  are  from 
drawings  by  Messrs.  Flaxman,  Howard,  Duppa,  Stnbbs,  Lowry,  Edwards,  I>oDOvan9  Sow- 
erby,  Strutt,  Musbett,  £.  Aikint  P.  Ntcboisoni  Daniel,  Navler,  Amleriion,  Ktrkman,  &c. 

7.  The  Maps  will  be  double  the  size  usually  given  in  similar  pnbltcations,  and  are  diawn 
and  engraved  under  the  direciion  of  Mr.  Arrowsmilh. 

8.  A  part,  or  half  volume,  price  tSs.  each,  has  hitherto  been  published  once  in  about  four 
months  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  some  arrangements  lately  adopted,  the  public  may  with  con- 
fidence rely  upon  a  more  frequent  pnbliratlon. 

().  A  few  copies  ar«  primed  off  on  royal  paper,  with  proof  impressions  of  the  plates,  price 
ll.  \6s.  each  part. 

II.   • 

.   A  TOPOGRAPHICAL  DRSCRIFriON  nf  ihc  PLAIN  ami  SITE  ©f  TROY  j  to^- 

ther  with  such  parts  of  the  coatit  of  F}ir\<e;ia  Minor  as  have  becaot>jec(8  of  criticuan.     Dedi- 
iiated,  by  pcrmisbion,  to  iter  p:race  the  dutchess  of  likvooshire. 

By  W^iLLiAM  Gf.i.L,  esq.  B.  A-  F.  A.  S* 

Lute  Fellow  of  Kmanucl  College,  Cambridge. 

In  folio,, price  lol.  lOs^  in  boards. 

In  the  work  will  be  given  al)0ut4^  etched  and  coloured  plates,  taken  from  a^^curate  4raw. 

in^»  made  on  the  spot  by  the  Author,  tad  chiefly  engraved  by  Mr.  Medland.     Each  plaie 

will  have  its  appropriate  IoUcr-pre«s  de^ription,  in  which  every  precautioa  will  be  taken  to 

render   the  subject  intelligible  to  the   reader.      The  work   is  designed   to  aflbrd  an  op- 

portunity  to  such  as  have  not  visited  the  country,  of  forming  their  own  opinions  of  the 

topography  of  Homer,    Those  verses  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  will  also  he  cited,  which 

dcNcribc,  or  appear  to  describe,  the  particular  portions  or  'moiiumenu  of  the  Troad.    ll&p 

views  will  consist  of  a  delineation  of  the  whole  coast  of  Phrygia,   from  Aniandros,  in  iIk- 

^ulph  of  Adramyttium.  to  the  vale  of  Thy  m  bra  «n  the  Hellespont,  after  which  the  foHoHi^' 

will  be  given,  to' assist  in  forming  an  cxnc't  idea  of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Troy. 

view  of  the  mouth  of  Simoeis  and  Scaaiiuider. 

View  of  the juuciion  of  these  rivers. 

View  of  the  ford  of  Scania ndcr. 

View,  three  feet  in  Ien:i;(h,  exliihlting  the  whole  }>lttm  from  the  tooil^  of  AntiloclHii 

View  <»f  the  tomb  of  A  ntiloclius. 

Vu'w  ot  the  tumulus  of  Achilles. 

\'iew  front  the  summit  of  the  tumulus  of  Achille<}. 

View  from  the  tumulus 4>f  /I'Isyics. 

View  of  rht  modern  ford  (»f  Simotis. 

View  of  the  site  of  Trov 

\'iew  of  the  warm  sprint's  of^cuniandcr. 

Side  view  of  the  hill  of  Tio\ . 

View  of  HoontrUifthi. 

View  westward  from  Bounarhashi. 

View  norih-cust  from  Bouuarbashi. 

View  of  the.  hill  from  the  .Aga's  hou'^e  of  BouuarbasVii. 

A'^iew  of  the  road  to  the  tve>it  of  Kroy. 

View  of  the  tomidi  in  tlie  Acropolis. 

View,  three  feet  in  leugtli,  o*'the  plain  from  the  Acropolis. 

View  pf  the  foaudali(mj»  in  the  Acropolis. 

View  of  the  vale  of  Simoeia  behind  the  Acropolis. 

View  of  a  deep  ravine  on  the  east  of  the  A^^ropolis. 

View  of  the  foundations  of  the  walls  of  the  Acrop^lU. 

View  of  Acropolis  from  the.valc  of  the  Simoeis, 

Map  of  the  site  of  Troy. 

.    in. 

A  SERIES  OF  ENGRAVINGS  to  illustrate  the  ILIAD  and  ODYSSEY  i>f  HOMER; 
from  the  compositions  of 

John  Flaxmak,  R.  A.  Sculptor  to  the  King. 
A  new  edition,  with  additional  pbtes,  price  2l.  3s.  each  in  boards. 
For  this  edition  new  cnj^ravings  of  the  Odys&ty  have  been  made,  uod^r  the  dcsinier*s  io- 


gpeciion,  and  are  now  published  in  England  for  the  first  timei  it  is  to  be  obs^rod  that  ibe 
Italian,  Ereuch,  and  German  editions  are  copies  from  this,  the  ori^ual  work. 
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tf^orls  pvlJishcd  ty  Longman^  Surst^  Rees  and  Ottne^ 

T  i.r  the  accommodation  of  those  who  purchased  ihc  former  edition  of  the  Iliad,  the  addi- 
;.nn;.l  plait's  for  ihat  work  will  be  sold  separately.  / 

'rii'jse  works  ahopjelher  consist  of  83  prints  (eleven  of  which  nrc  from  new  designs)  repre- 
senting: in  regular  succession  the  stories  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odvs  cy,  with  doscripuons  of 
tlK'ir  subjects  and  extracts  from  Pope's  translation  upon  earl^  plate.  The  drciscs,  habits^ 
armour,  implcnKMits  of  war,  furniture,  &c.  are  all  oi  classical  authoriiy. 

IV. 
The  COMPLETE  NAVIGATOR;  or  an  easy  and  familiar  Guide  to  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Navlgniion,  with  aH  the  requisite  Tables*  &*-.  ike. 

By  Akdrrw  Mackay,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  F/lin.  8cc. 
Author  of  the  Theorv  and  Practice  of  findina:  the  T<,ongitudc  at  Sea  or  Land,  8rr. 
Li  one  larpe  %olunie  8vo.  illusiTatcd  with  eni;Mvinp;s,  Sec.  price  lOs.  Od.  bound. 

The  utilirv  of  the  art  of  navijntion  to  evcrv  commercial  and  maritime  state  is  obvious; 
hill  to  nnuf  more  so  than  to  Britain  ;  and  as  the  lives  and  forl«uit's  of  many  depend  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  rules  and  lahlcs  pciven  in  the  hooks  published  on  this  suhjerr.  the  greatest 
care  imaginable  oua;'iU,  tlierefore,  to  Ik:  taken,  in  order  to  have  them  correct.  Tlsis  is  not  the 
case,  however,  with  far..e  of  the  most  p()j)iilar  books,  of  which  a  few  instances  are  pointed 
oni  in  the  preface  to  th<*  jirescnt  work,  and  which  was  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  /*fn- 
hurking  in  this  nTidertakini;.  The  author  has  spared  neither  labour  nor  CKpcnce  to  render  it 
ili'servin?  of  the  public  attention,  and  as  perfect  as  possible.  The  work  is  divided  ioto  six 
?>>f)k.s,  in  the  following  m<inner : 

Book  First  contains  dehnitions  and  principles  necessary  ds  an  introduction  to  luvi^tion. 
An  account  of  the  various  inscruments  which  have  been' proposed  to  ascertain  the  distance 
run  in  a  |B;iven  time.  The  description  of  a  steering  cumpass.  An  accoant  of  the  tides,  ivith 
various  methodft  of  finding  the  time  of  high  water  at  any  given  place.  The  descriptioa  of 
<^unter*s  scale.  A  few  of  those  definitions  and  propositions  in  geometry  necessary  to  uader- 
stand  the  theory  of  navigation ;  and  plane  trigonometry. 

Book  Second  contains  the  several  sailings  commonlv  used  in  navigation.  The  five  first  of 
these  bailings,  namely,  Plane,  Traverse,  Parallel,  Middle  latitude,  and  Mercator's  Sailings, 
are  resolved  by  construction,  calcuhition,  inspection,  and  by  Guntcr's  scale,  'i'hc  other  sail- 
in8;s  being  less  used,  are,  therefore,  only  resolved  by  the  two  fira  of  these  mtrlhods.  To  tlu» 
s^»cond  book  are  added  the  ininner  of  cun^tractiiij^  both  plmc  and  McrcMoi's  chr.ris. 

The  Third  Book  roni:\ins  the  description,  rcciiiicaiinn,  and  nr»nner  of  usinsc  Iladfcv'^ 
<)uadrant  and  sextant:  k/^i  thcr  wiih  iho  method  of  linding  ihe  luiiiudc  ajuJ  longitude  oTa 
ship  a?  swi,  aud  thfj  wsTi^-ion  of  the  compass,  from  observation. 

In  the  Fourth  Book  \^  An  account  of  a  ^;r'^  journaU  with  precepts  for  pcf  forming  the  ^anu, 
exemplified  in  a  journal  pro|>er  for  a  lonjr  voyage. 

The  Filth  l^ok  coniaitis  the  a^plicaiion  of  trigonometry  to  the  mcnHinaiinn  of  heiph'>; 
*nd  distances.  The  manner  of  survcyinft  coasts  and  haibours^  illu&tratcu  by  an  example. 
Ail  account  of  the  winds.     On  predict'inji  ilic  ivealher. 

Book  Si?:ti]  contains  the  tab!-,:s,  which  aie  more  extensive  tliau  in  any  c/.hcr  book  upon 
navigation,  uilh  an  cxpbnntiun  picF.xcd. 

*•  From  Dr.  Mack.isV  v.  ell-earned  fame  as  a  mnlhrrr::nirjan  ami  astronon?rr,  ar.d 
from  the  specimen*;  which  he  lui  given  of  his  pr..riic:^!  k-.ii>uled«';e  Oi'nauiical  science, 
we,  of  course  expected,  that  a  regular  treatise  of  navig.«iioii  from  k:U  ( en.  would  In?  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  seiimen,  and  the  work  before  us  follv  an:  wcr^  our  expeciuiio.ii. 
It  is  a  clear,  well  digested  and  masterly  pr rformar.ce,  containin:-.  besides  what  is  use- 
ful in  other  publications,  much  new  and  iriiporiant  matter.  AVc  e;ujnoi  conclude 
without  repeating  our  dccidvd  opinion  of  the  {»rtar  and  uncoiumou  uitiii  of  the  pri*- 
sent  work.  This  poblication,  and  that  on  the  Ion  Jtnde  by  the  samci.u:hor,  form  the 
roost  correct  and  practical  system  of  navigation  and  i;autical  science  lilihcrio  pithlishtd 
in  this  country ;  they  mav  he  considered  not  only  of  individval  utility,  Lui  of  naiior.vl 
importance.*' — Anti-Jacohin  Rcaicw,  Sepi,  IHO-t. 

"  This  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  man  of  science,  of  o.nc  who  undfr?tnntU  the  snl;- 
ject  which  he  professes  to  teach.  To  us  there  appears  to  be  nothing  v.auting  for  ilic 
complete  instruction  of  the  voung  mariner  in  nautical  affairs,  'ihc  cliutcniary  j>rin- 
ciplcs  are  laid  down  with  clearness,  and  with  as  luuch  conciseness  a*  is  con^i^itnt 
mith  perspicuity."— i-Zmpersa/ iS^i'KiTy  .^i/^.  lbC4. 

V. 

A  Collection  of  MATHEMATICAL  TABLES,  for  the  use  of  Students  iti  Univercjiirs, 
mod  Academies^  for  the  Practical  Navigator,  Geographer,  and  Survevor>  ang  lor  men  in  i*.- 
sincH^  bee. 

Bt  Andhew  Mackay,  LL.  D.  &c. 
Author  of  the  Cooopleus  Navigator,  &c.     In  one  \ol.  8vo.  price  7«.  in  boaHs.  ^T^ 
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tf^orks  pMUhed  by  Lo'^nan,  ffttnl,  Rces  and  Onm. 
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TIIK  SHOOTING  DlIlKCTORy. 

By  H  B.  Thounhill,  esq. 

Vide!  Le-c!  (>«1el 

In  one  volume  4to.  with   plates,  price  ll.  lis.  ()d.  in  boards;  also  a  superior  eJition,  wiih 

the  plates  coloured  after  nature,  price  oi.  3s.  in  boards. 

The  attention  of  every  sportsman  is  requested  lo  this  wor!:,  as  it  will  be  found  to  be  the 
completest  compilation  yet  published  on  Shootin*;,  to  which  it  15  entirely  conBned.  Ii  U 
cnibellishcd  witli  engravings  by  Mcdland,  the  designs  of  which  were  taken  troni  life  on  tht 
ground. 

It  treats  largely  and  minutely  on  the  following  subjects :  doi^s,  table  of  British  dogs,  ma* 
nagement  of  ditto,  breeding  of  ditto,  |)ointer,  setter,  span;el,  cock-r,  ^rous,  partn^T-, 
pheasant,  woodcock,  snipe,  hare,  fowling-|)icce,  recoil,  runpe  of  b«rrcU,  loading  of  <li:  s 
bcatlcring  of  ditto,  double  ditto,  patent  breech,  gunpowder,  shot,  gimc*  laws,  buslanl,  ;-;- 
tridge,  pheasant  and  bares;  stealing  6f  dops,  dutv  on  ditto,  distemper,  shootiiiu;,  and  a  etv:*: 
puniber  of  very  valuable  receipts,  and  vailoiij  other  subjcctb  too  numeroii>  to  iodic  w;n;n 
ihc  limits  of  an  advcriisciuciit ;  und  il  is  to  be  hoped  that,  after  a  j}rrn-.;>l  v\'  this  wnri.  the 
price  will  be  considered  tmall,  when  compared  v.Iiii  the  prices  of  all  the  other  publicatious 
oa  thi3  subject. 

'    '  VII. 

•  LETTERS  on  the  MODERN  HISTORY  and  POLITICAL  ASFllCT  of  EUROPE; 
rxhibitfuK  the  nature,  causes,  and  proi)able  eonsequences,  of  the  grand  contest  betwftti 
Great  Britain  and  France,  and  the  political  cireumsiancfs  of  thediiTvri-nt  nitions  whicli 
cotnpo^ihe  European  svstem.  Witli  an  investigation  of  the  political  and  commercial  im- 
portaucc  of  E^ynt,  and  the  consequeuees  tliol  might  result  from  the  annexation  of  tlut 
country  to  the  iloiuinionst  of  France.  Illustrated  with  historical  tuid  geographical  obKi- 
vations. 

By  John  Bigland. 
In  one  volume  6vo.  price  7s.  in  boards. 

VIIL 

THE  LOUNGER'S  COMMON-PLACE  BOOK,  or  Miscellaneous  CoUecuous,  io 
Htotory,  Science,  Critieism,  l^jetry*  and  Romance. 

In  ilircc  large  volumes,  8vo.  price  )l.  1  Is.  6d.  in  boards. 
*'  To  catch  ere  it  perish  the  triile  of  the  minute,  to  give  hasty  sketches  of  men  and 
things,  which  thou<4h  b?nea(h  the  dignity  of  a  biographia,  deserve  to  be  recorded;  to  le- 
)eet  from  the  sectio  bet  ore  \\v  whatever  appears*  curious,  amusing^  or  api>licaiile  10  the  pur- 
poses of  iiumau  iiic,  is  aitemptcdiu  this  ivork.** 

IX. 

MISCELLANi:OUS  PLAYS.    By  Joanna  Baillie, 

Author  of  '*a  Series  of  Plavs  on  the  Passions.** 

In  -one  vol.  8vo.  prfce  <)s.  boards. 

X. 

An  Account  of  a  VOYAGE  to  c.<;ublish  a  COLONY  at  PORT  PHILIP  in  Bass'* 
Strait,  on  the  south  coast  of  New  South  Vvales,  in  hi:i  Alajesty's  sliip  Calcutta,  in  Lhe.>cj3 
180 J,  3,  4.         . 

By  J.  II.  TucKtY,  esq.  first  lieutenant  of  the  Calcutta. 
In  uiie  volume  dvo.  price  j&.iii  boards. 

XL 

THE  ENGLISH  DRAMA  ;  or  a  Collection  of  Plavs  of  the  roost  celebrated  Aathon: 
v^ith  critical  and  biographivul  cssavs,  and  an  historical  Inquiry  into  tht  Drain*  «od  the 
Stage.  The  lurst  Volume. 

•  A  finely  engraved  portrait  of  each  author,  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  to  be  hereaftff 
prefixed  to  the  life  of  its  appropriate  original,  will  accompatty  most  of  the  volumes ;  ami 
every  play  will  be  enriched  by  a  highly  finished  engraving  upoii  the  fi;-st  page,  iliustracire  of 
its  subject,  from  paintings  by  the  bi*s»t  artists.  The  followini;  have  already  produced  pietam 
lor  the  work  ;  namely,  Smirke,  R.  A.  Stothard,  R.  A.  Wcsiall,  R.  A".  Tresham,  R-  A- 
Thomj)Son,  II.  A.  and  Howard,  A.  R.  A.  which  arc  iu  the  hands  of  tlie  followinftEa^* 
vers,  Iloath,  Anker  Smith,  Parker,  lUimbach,  Warren»  Ncagle,  Cromeck,  Nobk,  Delatre, 
I.vanV,  Uopwood,  and  Fiileri  and  othec  artists  of  celebrity  wilj  be  ein|>i(n;ed. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 


Works  fuibluhidb^  Longman^  Hurjt,  Rus  and  Or  me* 

The  work  is  very  handsomely  printed  by  Balldhtync,  Edinburgh,  upon  the  best  pnj)erp 
in  crown  8vo.  and  a  few  copies  in  a  most  splendid  nianner,  with  proof  plates,  in  royal  8f  o. 
Ivich  volume  will  contain  tnree  plays.  The  price  of  the  crown  is  10s.  od.  and  of  tfje  royal 
18s.  each  volume. 

A  prospectus  of  the  work  may  be  had  at  the  publishers*,  where  specimens  may  be  seen. 

XII. 

NORTH  WALES ;  including  its  Scenery,  Antiquities,  Customs,  and  some  Sketches  of 
its  Natural  Historv ;  delineated  from  two  excursions  through  all  the  interesting  patts  of  that 
countrv,  dnringtl^e  summers  of  179H  and  1801, 

By  the  Rev.  W.  BiNdLBY,  A,  M. 

Fellow  of  the  Lirinean  Society,  and  late  of  Peterhou?c,  Cambridge. 

In  two  volumes  8vo.  illustrated  with  a  new  and  accurate  map,  frontispieces,  and  several  fa* 

vourite  Welsh  airs.     Price  ll.  Is.  in  noards. 

This  work,  though  wr'uten  in  an  entirely  diflferenc  style,  is  intended  to  answer  the  same 

purpose,  with  respect  to  North  Wales,  for  which  the  late  Mr.  West  published  hi«  celebrated 

**  Guide  to  the  Lakes.** 

Criticism  on  Mr.  Binglcy's  Tour  round  North  Wales  in  17yfi>  the  work  on  which  the 
present  volumes  are  foundeil. 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  iti  declaring  that  these  volnmes  deserve  to  be  ranked  among 
the  best  perfonnances  of  the  kind ;  nor  will  any  one  hereafter  act  wisely,  who  should 
visit  North  Wales,  without  making  them  his  companion.  They  bear  every  hiternal 
mark  of  diligent  investigation  and  present  research  ;  nor  did  the  writer  disdain  any  per- 
sonal fatigue  or  inconvenience  by  which  he  might  obtain  information,  or  promote  the 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  places  and  manners  be  professes  to  describe  ** 

British  Criiic,  Sept.  1800. 
For  equally  high  characters  see  the  Anti* Jacobin  Review  for  August,   1 800  -,  the  Critical 
Review  for  September*  1800;  the  New  Annual  Register,  for  IdOOj  and  the  Supplement  to 
the  Monthly  Magazine,  vol.  iU. 

XIIL 
THE  SCENERY,  ANTIQUmES,  and  BIOGRAPHY  of  SOUTH  WALES,  from 
materials  collected  daring  rsvo  Excursions  in  the  year  1808. 

By  Benjamin  Heath  Malkin,  esq.  M.  A.  F.  S.  A. 
In  one  large  volume  quarto,  illustrated  with  views  drawn  and  engra\ed  by  La  Porte,  and 
a  map  of  the  country.     Price  Cl.  V2h.  (id.  in  boards. 
A  few  copies  may  be  had  with  the  Views  finely  coloured  by  La  Porte. 
Price  4l.  4s.  in  boards. 

XIV. 
THE  HISTORY  of  CANADA,  from  its  first  discover)',  comprehending  an  account  of 
the  original  establishment  of  Louisiana. 

By  Groroe  Heriot,  Esq. 

Deputy  Postmaster  general  of  British  America,  Sec.  &c. 

In  one  volume  octavo.     Price  12s.  in  boards. 

XV. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  REVOLUTIONS  of  RUSSIA,  to  the  accession  of  Catherine  tlie 

First,  including  a  concise  review  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  sixteenth  and  sevcnteaniU 

centuries. 

By  Hbnky  Card,  of  Pembroke  Collegr,  Oxford. 

Dedicated  by  permission  to  Lord  Henry  Ptxry,  M  P. 

The  second  edition*  in  one  large  volume  8\o.  iu>lce  l^s.  in  boards. 

XVI. 

HISTORICAL  OUTLINES   of  the  RISE  dnd  ESTABLISH .MENT  of  the  PAPAL 

POWER  i  addressed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Priests  of  Ireland, 

By  Henry  Card,  of  Pembroke-college,  Oxford. 
In  8vo.  price  3s.  6*d» 

XVII. 

The  LETTERS  OF  JOHN  WILKES,  esq.  addressed  to  his  Daughter,  the  late  Miss 
Wilkes,  from  the  year  1774  to  the  year  1796.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Memoir  of  the  Life 
of  Mr.  Wilkes,  with  a  Collection  of  his  miscellaneous  Poems. 

In  four  vols,  foolscap  8vo.  price  ll.  Is.  in  hoards. 
Embellished  with  portraits  of  Mr.  and  Miss  Wilkes,  from  original  paintings  by  Zoffani. 

Contents, 
Vol.  1.  The  life  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  poems,  many  from  original  MSS.  not  before  printed. 
S.  Letters  addressed  to  Miss  Wilkes  from  Brighton  and  from  Bath  in  the  years  I774  to  1783. 
S.  LeUers  addressed  to  Miss  Wilkes  at  Paris,  whilst  on  a  visit  to  the  Ducliess  de  la  Valliere, 
from  1783  to  I789. 

4.  Letters  addressed  to  Miss  Wilkes,  from  Sandham,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  from  178f)  to 
179^,  with  Mr.  Wiikes's  introduction  to  his  History  of  England. 


Warh  pMthedhy  Longmam^  jfwstt  Am  and  Utrni, 

xviir. 

NAVAL  and  MILITARY  MEMOIRS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN,  from  X727  to  ih?  c  - 
elusion  of  the  American  war  in  1783. 

By  Robert  Beatson,  e»q.  LL.  D. 

Author  of  the  Political  Index  to  the  Histories  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  second  edition,  in  6  vols.  8vo.  price  .31.  Ss.  in  boards. 

Criticisms  on  the  fin-t  cdiiion  of  th»s  work. 

*'  Capt.  Beatsou  is  already  linown  as  the  autlvor  of  the  Poliliral  Index  to  tiie  ir«- 
tory  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  TIic  present  publiraiion  is  of  a  hi^er  kind.  We 
are  now  to  regard  him  as  contributing  not  only  to  the  information  but  to  the  azn^v- 
nient  of  the  public  ;  and  since  he  hu^^  excned'his  attention  and  dilif^nce  for  so  c^- 
niendable  a  purpose,  we  cannot  but  wish  him  success.  His  work  bears  the  oiari-  -i 
veracity  and  a  constant  attention  to  the  nuilicnticitv  of-thc  materials  which  he  ha:  - 
du'Striously  collected.  The  narrative  is  freqiicntK  intcruitngled  with  oltserrati>'n;&  ^-yf 
reflections',  which  indicate  the  man  of  virtue  anci  of  public  spirit.  As  ^-e  harr  pr- 
rused  these  volumes  with  satisfaction,  we  are  led  to  conclude  u\nX  they  will  be  ac^t;- 
tahle  not  merely  to  those  who  are  intimately  conversant  witii  military  aixi  nai^f  :!*- 
fairs,  but  also  to  the  public  at  large.  VCc  rrp;ret  that  the  limits  to  which  oar  wicd  is 
confined,  will  not  allow  ns  to  lay  before  our  readers  many  interesting  pjnic./i.'^ 
which  might  be  easily  selected  from  the'^e  volumes  :  but  we  h^pe  that  the  few  wnidi 
we  have  extracted  from  this  entertaininf;  work,  will  not  he  tmacceptable  to  our  readr>. 
and  especially  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  navy." — Monihiif  Rer.  ¥eh.  and  March,  ITvl. 

**  The  interesting  nature  of  this  work  has  forced  tis'to  exceed  our  intended  limit.-; 
but  we  hope  that  our  extracts  will  prove  neither  unentcrtainiii^  nor  ontiMinicfiic.— 
To  the  design  and  to  the  execution  %ve  must  give  auplause,  a-*  bcuigin  no  mean  dc^-r 
useful  and  meritorious,  ft  is  a  work  of  utility  ana  merit ;  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  s^ 
the  remaining  three  volumes.'*— Cri/tco/  Revtetc,  Aprit  and  May,  1791-  • 

XIX. 

The  PRINCIPLES  of  MORAL  SCIiiNCE.    Bv  Robrrt  Forsyte,  C5q.  AdM»it 
In  one  volume  8vo.  price  lOs.  (>d.  ii(  boarUs. 

XX. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  LIFE  of  AGRIPPINA.  wife  of  GcTm.irnciis. 

By  Elizabeth  Hamiltok,  author  of  **  Letters  of  a  Hindoo  RajnU." 

In  3  volumes  crown  8vo.  price  18s.  hoards. 

XXL 

A  Ompendious  VIEW  of  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY,  from  the  year  1759  tf»i»-eu^' 
*i  Amiens  in  1H02  ;  with  notes  to  verify  or  elucidate  ttie  pw.9a|QS  to  «)wcb  l||e^  r«^f. 

Bv  CHARLRfi  Mayo,  LL-  B. 

Rector  of  Bechin  l>toke  and  licwitib,  in  the  coiityty  «f  Wj^ts. 

In  4  volumes,  royal  qnarto»  price  y|.  qs,  boanl^. 

XXIL 

SPORTIXG  ANECDOTES,  original  and  select;  including  characteristic  »kf  *Hie-  .• 
eminent  persons  who  have  appeared  on  tlie  turf;  with  an  interesting  iiefectimi  of  the  tr'  * 
extraordinary  e%'ents  which  have  tnmspired  in  the  sporting  woiUl ;  a  correct  description  of:! . 
ar>imals  of  chace,  and  of  everv.other  subject  connected  with  the  various  diversioos  d* tu 
field.  .       ' 

Bv  an  Amateur  Spoktsm ait* 
In  one  volume  8vo.  embellished  with  engravings,  price  10s.  6d.  in  boards. 

XXUI. 

ELEMENTS  of  MECHANICAL  PHILOSOPHY,  beingthc  substance  of  a  Counec. 
Lectures  on  that  Science. 

By  John  Robisok,  LL.  D. 
Professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  university  of  JidUiburgh,  fellow  of  the  rojalsodetj  -*' 
•  Ediiibur^,  and  of  the  imperial  academy  of  sciences  at  St.  Fetcrsburgh,  and  of  tbe  |iLr 
sophical  societies  of  Manchester  and  New  Yoiit,  ke.  &c'. 

Vol.  ik  including  Dynamics  and  Astronomy. 

Handsomely  printed  in  Syo.  containing  nearly  600  pa^  lett«*r-press,  and  illostratci  ly  .:! 

C<^>perplales,  price  ll.  Is.  in  boards. 

XXIV. 

The  EXPERIENCED  MILLWRIGHT,  or  atrratiseon  the  ccoalrttctiott oT  ibe ic« 

useful  nindiincA,  tvith  the  latest  iaiprotements.    To  which  is  prefixed  a  sboft  mvooo:  .. 
the  general  principles  of  mechanics  and  of  the  mechanical  powers. 
By  Andrew  Gray,  Millwrij^ht. 
Id  one  volume  imperial  4to.ilLusuated  with  44  engravings,  price  ll.  I^s.  beards^ 


WwhpMshidlf  Langguuij  Hunt^  lUei and  Qrmt. 

XXV. 
OBSERVATIONS  on  the  Formation  and  Management  of  usefnl  and  ornamental  Plan* 
tatfons ;  on  the  theory  and  practice*of  Landscape  Gardening ;  and  on  gaining  and  embanking 
land  from  riven  or  the  sea. 

By  J.  LouDoir,  Landscape  Gardener. 

XXVL 

A  SYSTEM  of  HERALDRY,  speculative  and  practical:  with  the  true  art  of  Blazon. 
according  to  the  most  approved  heralds  in  Europe  :  illustrated  with  suitable  examples  of  ar- 
morial figures,  and  achievements  of  the  most  considerable  surnames  and  families  In  Scot- 
land, &c.  together  with  historical  and  genealogical  memorials  relative  thereto. 
By  Alexander  Nisbet,  Gent. 
TlUe  second  edition,  in  2  vols.  foUo,  price  5l.  5s.  in  boards. 

XXVIL 

MEMOIRS  of  the  LIFE  and  WRITINGS  of  the  late  Rev.  and  learned  HUGH  FAR- 
MER,   To  which  is  added  a  piece  of  his,  never  before  published,  printed  from  the  only  re- 
maining manuscript  of  the  author.     AUo  several  original  letters  and  extracts  from  his  Essay 
on  the  Case  of  Balaam,  taken  from  his  manuscript,  smce  destroyed. 
By  the  late  Michael  Dodson,  esq. 
In  one  volume  8vo.   price  3s.  in  boards. 

XXVIIL 
SERMONS  on  the  Evils  that  are  in  the  World,  and  on  various  other  topics.     From  iJie 
Oennan  of  the  Rev.  G.  J.  Zollikoper. 

By  the  Rev.  William  Tooke,  F.  R.  S. 
In  two  large  volumes,  8vo.  price  U.  Is.  in  boards. 

The  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the  periodical  journals,  bpth  at  home  and  abroad.  In  Td- 
vour  of  the  sermons  and  devotions  of  this  celebrated  divine,  not  only  on  account  of  iht'  tiiuif- 
iected  and  eaptivating  strain  of  eloquence  in  which  they  flow,  hut  for  the  l^enign  and  iruly 
evangelical  spirit  witn  which  they  are  animated,  is  sufficiently  known.  That  ihcy  breathe 
the  pure  and  ge^iuine  spirit  of  ehnnianliy,  and  exhibit  relipon'to  our  view  in  a  form  the  most 
animated  and  alhirino:,  is  indeed  their  peculiar  praise,  as  thousands  can  happily  testify,  from 
their  own  e&perieoce  of  the  cheerful  and  placid  inHucnce  tliey  have  had  upon  their  heart  and 
life. 

XXIX. 

LECTURES  delivered  in  the  j>arish  churdi  of  ^Yake^]cld,  in  the  year  1802,  on  that  part 
of  the  liturgy  of  the  chtfrch  of  hnc^land  contained  in  the  morning  prayer. 

By  THOMiis  RoGKRs,  A.  M. 

Master  of  the  grammar-school,  afternoon  lecturer  of  St.  .1ohir?,an(I  Sunday-evening  lecturer 

of  the  |>arish  church,  in  VVakehHd. 

In  two  volumes,  crown  8vo.  price  I2b.  in  boards. 

XXX. 

SERMONS,  delivered  to  the  cnn5rci;:itiDn  of  Protestant  DU<;cnicis  at  Call-lun'  ( lapel, 
Leeds.  By  Jo. si  u  Bowdkn^ 

In  one  volume,  8vo.  price  7s<  in  boards. 

XXXI. 

SERMONS,  chiefly  occasional,  on  important  subjects*. 
By  Samuel  Ma&tin,  X}A^,  ministi:r  of  MoniniaiL 
Dedicated  to  the  right  hou.  Lady  Napkr.    lo  oue  v«il.  8vo.  price  7s.  <>d.  la  boards. 

XXXII. 

RURAL  PHILOSOPHY  J  or  Reflexiont  on  Knowledge*  Virtue,  and  Happincsj,  chiefly 
til  reference  to  a  life  of  retirement  la  the  country.  ^Written  on  ocoasioa  of  the  l^te  Dr.  TMxv- 
merman's  discourse  on  Solitude. 

By  Ely  Batbs,  esq. 
The  third  edition,  in  one  volume  8vo.  price  79.  in  boards. 

*'  To  those  who  are  of  a  serious  and  relidioos  turn  of  mind,  these  reflections  will 
prove  a  grateful  and  valuable  acquisition.  Wc  plainly  perceive  that  Mr.  Bates  is  a 
man  who  has  both  inclination  and  ability  for  the  exertion  of  the  powers  of  reason ;  he 
doe:»  not  forget  to  give  due  weight  to  the  representation  of  the  service  which  may  l>e 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  religion,  by  the  precept  and  example  of  the  virtuous  man  in. 
rural  society.  We  coincide  wirh  hwn  in  most  of  his  exemplifications  of  th-  (Juries 
ajid  the  utility  of  a  life  passed  in  rciireme^it ;  and  as  we  apprehend  ^*»iVt"^AWAjPpr* 
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t¥6ris puUisieJiy  Lo^gmmh  Hursti  Rat  aad^Ormi* 

sons  in  such  a  situation  require  to  be  reminded  of  these  truths,  wc  recomaneoJ  to 
thcui  an  attentive  perusal  of  th)s  well  wrUlen  and  trulv  couimendable  yoloaie  " — 

Monthly  Review »  Sept.  Hiii. 

"  The  argument  enforced  ihrouphout  is  this  :  that  there  is  no  solid  happiness  witf- 
out  religion  ;  and  that  the  charms  of  rctirument,  unless  theV  tend  to  improve  the  miad 
in  piety  and  virtue,  are  unsubstantial  dn<!  ^iil!aclons;  but  tliat,  if  entered  U|)on  trith  a 
proper  di:^|)Osition  of  mind,  it  will  obviously  improve  vs  in  true  wisdom,  and  qus^ifj 
us  for  that  more  durable  condition  in  another  \yorld,  to  which  all  of  us  are  hasteo- 
ing.  This  important  doctrine  is  taught  without  the  smallest  tincture  of  fanaticism, 
and  wilhout  tlie  least  asperity;  but  in  grave,  yet  simple  and  impressive  language.— 
The  style  is,  at  the  same  time,  forcible  and  elegant :  the  volume,  it  i$  true,  is  no  \vhci« 
enlivened  by  anecdote,  but  it  is  no  where  de-iced  by  puerility  ;  and  in  tli;-,  a.^  wel!  as 
other  respects,  U  decidedly  to  be  preferred  to  ZimmcrmanV  popular  work.  Vvc  n- 
commend,  without  hesitation,  the  perusal  of  this  book  to  every  description  of  r«»<l- 
cr?,  who  will  receive  the  best  and  most  sagacious  advice,  delivered  in  the  most  pleas^ii; 
manncr.'*—iifri7isA  Critic,  Sept,  IHQS. 

XXXI  [I. 

A  VIEW  of  the  Old  and  New  Wav  of  the  DOCTRINE,  DISCIPLINEand  GOTERX. 
MENT  in  the  CHURCH^:S  of  CHUIST.  Including  remarks  on  Baptism,  the  Lorf-s 
Supper^  the  Plurality  of  Elders,  their  Ordination.  &c. 

By  David  M'Rae,  A.  M. 

In  12mo«  price  2s.  sewed. 

*'  Be  not  wise  in  your  own  oonceits." — Rom.  xii.  lO. 

This  publication  is  particularly  recommended  to  all  ministers  of  the  ^peK  to  stndcntsia 

divinity,  and  es{kccially  to  the  attention  of  the  churches  lately  fonncd  tn  England  and  Scot* 

land. 

XXXIV. 

SERMONS.  By  Sir  H.  Moncreiff  Wjbllwood,  hart,  D.D.  and  F.  R  .S.  Edinb. 

One  of  the  ministers  of  St.  Cuthbert*s,  Edinburgh,  and  senior  chaplain  in  ordinary  in  Seat- 
land  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
In  one  vol.  8vo.  price  8s.  6d.  in  boards. 
XXXV. 

The  ANATOMY  oftheHUlVIAN  BODY,  containing  the  anatomy  of  the  viwra  w 
the  abdomf-n,  the  parta  in  the  male  and  female  pelvis,  and  tlie  lymphatic  system.  With  jst 
appcndbi. 

By  C.  Bell, 
Fellow  of  th<r.  royal  college  of  surgeons  of  Edinbur]^. 
In  royal  octavo,  embellished  with  engravings,  price  15s.  in  boards. 

XXXVL 

SURGICAL  OBSERVATIONS;  containing  a  classification  of  tumours,  with  cases  tn 
illustrate  the  history  of  each  species;  an  account  of  diseases  which  strikingly  resemble  the 
'Tenereai  disease,  aiul  \arious  cases  illustrative  of  diifcrent  surgical  subjects. 

By  JoHu  Abernethy,  F.  U.S. 
Honorary  member  of  the  royal  medical  society  of  Edinburgh,  and  of  the  medical  societies  « 
Paris,  Phi bdelphia,  &c.  a5si.*^uint  surgeon  of  St.  Banhuloniew's  hospital,  and  teacher  of 
anatomy  aad  surgery. 

In  one  volume  6vo.  price  6s.  boards. 

xxxvir. 

SYSTEM  of  MINER  AIX)GY;  eomprchendmg  oryctognosie,  geognosie,  minenlo^cil 
chemistry,  minera logical  geography,  and  ceconomica)  mineralogy. 

By  Robert  Jameson, 
Regius  professor  of  natural  history,  and  keeper  of  the  jaiuseum,  in  the  uniTetsity  of  Edk- 
iDurgh,  fellow  of  the  royal  ind  antiquarian  societies  of  Edinbuigh,  of  the  Linnaean  society 
of  London,  honorary  member  of  the  royal  Irish  academy,  of  the  mineralogtcai  and  phpf- 
cai  societies  of  .lena,  &c. 

Vol.  I.  in  8\ro.  illustiated  bv  11  engravings,  price  14s.  boards. 

xxxviir. 

A  MINERALOGICAL  DESCRIPTION  of  the  COUNTY  of  DUMFRIES. 

By  Robert  Jameson, 

Regius  professor  of  natural  history,  and  keeper  of. the  museum,  in  the  university  of  Edb- 

burgh,  E.  JL  S.  Edin.  &c. 
In  one  volume  octavo,  price  6s,  in  boards. 
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XXXIX. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  Exiwnal  Character*  of  Fossils.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
Abraham  Gottlob  Werner,  counsellor  of  mines,  professor  of  mineralogy',  public  teacher 
of  the  art  of  mining  in  the  mine  academy  of  Frcj-berg,  and  member  of  several  learned  societies. 

By  Thomas  Wbavkr. 
In  one  volume  8vo.  price  8s.  in  boards. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  Prevention  of  Diseases  incident  to  Horses,  from  had  niana;5ement 
in  regard  to  stables,  food,  water,  air  and  exercise.  To  which  arc  subjoined  observations  on 
some  of  tiie  surgical  and  medical  branches  of  Farriery. 

By  Jame!>  Clark,  farrier  to  his  uiajesty  for  Scotland. 
The  fourth  edition,  in  one  volume  8vo.  price  8s.  in  boards. 

XLI. 
The  Edinburffh  MEDICAL  and  SURGICAL  JOURNAL;  exhibiting  a  concise  view 
of  the  latest  and  most  important  l^iicoveries  in  Medicine,  Suri:;tTy,  and  Fliarmacy. 

l^j  a  Society  of  Gentlemen  in  l^ndon  and  Edinburgh. 
Published  quarterly.    Nos.  1  .and  2,  with  engravings  of  subjects  referred  to  in  the  work, 

price  lis.  each. 
This  work  will  be  published  quarterly,  in  numbers;  each  number  will  consist  of  eight 
sheets  of  letter-press,  with  occasional  copperplates,  so  that  the  four  numbers  of  each  year 
will  form  one  large  volume  8vo.    The  price  of  each  number  will  be  ^s.  and  to  those  who 
may  find  it  most  coiivement  to  receive  the  volume  annually,  12s.  in  boards. 

XLI  I. 
The  DOMESTIC  MEDICAL  GUIDE ;  in  two  parts  —Part !.  The  Family  Dispensa- 
tory, or  a  complete  companion  to  the  family  medicine  chest,  5cc. — Part  3.  The  modern 
Domestic  Medicine  :  comprehending  the  most  approved  methods  of  treating  and  obviating 
the  different  diseases  that  assail  the  human  frame  ;  with  the  most  important  information  re- 
lative to  the  cure  of  those  chronic  diseases  which  have  generally  bccii  considered  incurable. 

By  Richard  Reece,  M.  D. 
I^te  of  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital,   and  the  j;ei>eral  infirmary  at  Hereford;  fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  author  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Pharma- 
copoeia, &c. 
The  third  edition,  considerably  enlarjir<l  and  rorrcrtrd,  in  one  volume  8vo.  price  6s.  boards, 
or  with  a  Supplement  on  the  venereal  diseat>c,  price  <;s.  in  board*. 

XLIIL 

An  ENGLISH  SPELLING  BOOK ,  with  Reading:  Lessons  adapted  to  the  capacities  of 
Children  :  in  three  j^arts,  calculated  to  advance  tlie  icarr.crs  by  natural  and  easy  gradations, 
and  to  teach  orthography  and  pronunciation  top;rth«r. 

By  LiJTDLKY  Murray.  > 

Author  of  English  Grammar  adapted  to  the  difl'crcnt  clas<5cs  of  learners.     Neatly  printed  in 
demy  18mo.  price  Is.  ()d.  bouinl. 
Also,  price  6d.  covered  with  marble  paper,   '*  Murray's  First  Book  for  Children.** 

'*  An  Englisii  Spelliua-Book  from  the  author  of  the  **  English  Grammar,"  will  undoubtedly 
oxcile  considerable  expectation  from  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  the  latter ; 
;in«l  wcdf)".il>i  not  that,  in  process  of  time,  the  spelling-book  will  have  as  many  admirers  as 
the  «;rainuKir  has  already  obtained.  We  are  glad  to  ace  that  Mr.  Murray  has  been  careful 
in  the  ri;^ht  division  of  the  syllables  in  his  speUinjc;,  and  that  he  has  not  followed  the  example 
•of  others,  by  introducing  into  his  bock  a  mass  of  irrelevant  matter.^] 

Imperial  Review,  Octolxjr,  1801. 

"  We  have  before  had  occasion  to  commend  the  useful  labours  of  Mr.  Murray  ;  and  this 
lililc  work  (the  spelling-book)  is  an  addition  to  them,  which  from  its  ease,  clearness,  and 
precision,  will  prove  greatly  serviceable  to  the  tender  age  for  which  it  is  designed." 

Monthly  Mirror,  October,  1804. 

'*  Mr.  Murray's  successful  exertions  for  the  sen^icc  of  youth  have  lx?en  so  often  before  us 
"with  applause,  that  we  think  it  sufficient,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  announce  the  above 
publication,  and  to  add,  that  it  will  not  in  any  manner  detract  from  the  well-earned  reputa- 
tion of  the  author,  in  this  department  of  literature." — ^luirop.  Mag.  Nov.  1804. 

"  With  the  great  merit  of  Mr.  Lindley  Murravt  in  providmg  assistance  for  the  instruction 
of  youth,  the  public  are  well  acquainted.  He  has  now  descended  to  the  very  elements  of 
Instruction,  and  with  the  same  skill  and  judgment  which  he  has  displayed  ip  his  other  at- 
tempts. We  recommend  to  the  public  this  most  important  little  volume,  as  the  onlv  work 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  in  the  English  language,  for  teaching  children  to  read,  writ- 
ttn  bv  a  philosopher  and  a  man  of  taste,*' — Literary  Journal,  Nov.  1804. 

**  Mr.  Murray's  elementary  works  have  the  sure  merit  of  combining  well  directed  efforts 
^o  train  the  inlant  mind  to  virtue,  witli  the  best  ineans  of  imparting  mstrii^^g^.[^la 
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\hrt  Spelling-book  before  us,  this  is  particularlv  the  case,  and  we  can  therefore  saftfy  recoB- 
incnd  il  as  ibe  best  work  of  the  kind  which  Ba»  Lately  fallen  under  our  inspectioo/*^ 

Anti-JsM:obio  Review,  Dec.  1804. 
"  Wc  do  not  always  il.Ink  it  necessary  toemplov  our  tinv:  in  examining  riterary  prodoc- 
tlons  of  so  very  Imnibh*  a  kind  as  spelling-books.  The  name  of  Lindley  Murray^  however* 
whom  we  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  commendy  arrested  our  attention.  Wr  find 
his  present  publication  divided  into  three  parts.  In  the  latter  class  are  seTeral  useful  things 
Mut  commonly  found  in  such  works :  for  ni stance,  reading  lessons  in  italic,  old  english,  and 
manuscript  letters  ;  explanations  of  the  sounds  of  the  letters,  distineuishing  the  long  an^  the 
short  sounds  of  the  vowels,  and  the  anomalous  sounds  of  all ;  and,  finally,  rules  for  speUing^ 
very  clearly  and  distinctly  express^/*— British  Critic,  Dec.  1804. 

XUV. 

SEQUEL  to  the  ENGLISH  READER i  or.  Elegant  Selections  in  Prose  and  Poetry. 

By  LiNDtEY  Murray, 
Author  of  "  English  Grammar,  adapted  to  the  different  classes  of  learners." 
A  new  edition  improved,  in  one  volume  12mo.  price  4s.  bound. 
The  present  edition  of  this  work  has  received  the  author**  particubr  attention.     Many  of 
the  pieces  in  the  former  edition  are  omitted,  and  others  inserted  which  are  of  superior  im- 
portance, or  more  interesting  to  young  persons.    The  new  edition  contains  also,  in  an  ap- 
pendix, bifjjL^raphical  sketches  of  Ihe  authors  mentioned  in  the  **  Introduction  to  the  English 
Ilcncler,"  the  **  Kij^lish  Reader'*  itself,  and  the  '*  Sequel  to  the  Reader,,**  with  occasionat 
strictures  o.u  their  writings,  and  references  to  the  particubr  works  by  which  Uiey  hare  l>een 
most  distir\guished« 

X.LV , 

A  new  TREATISE  on  the  USE  of  the  GLOBES  ;  or  a  philosophical  Virw  of  the  Eirtb 
»T)d  Heavens  :  comprehending  ai)  account  of  the  figurf,  magnhude,  and  motion  of  thecanh, 
wiih  the  natural  changes  of  its  surface,  caused  by  floods,  earthquakes,  &c.  Together  with 
the  elementary  principles  of  meteorology  and  astronomy;  the  theory  of  the  tides,  &c.  pn^ 
ceded  by  an  extensive  selection  of  astronomical,  and  other  definitions;  and  illustrated  br  a 
variety  of  problems,  questions  for  the  examination  of  the  student,  Sec.  Designed  foe  tke  in- 
siruction  ©fyouth. 

By  Thomas  Kbith^  private  teacher  of  mathematics,  geogranliy,  &c. 
In  one  closely  printed  volume,  12mo.  with  Copper-plates,  price  os.  in  boards. 

XLVI. 
A  Collection  of  amusing  little  Stories  and  Conversations  :  To  which  is  added,  an  Esm 
and  progressive  Method  of  construing  French  into  English,  designed,  for  the  use  <^yo«u:g 
Persotis  begiaoing  to  learn  the  French  language. 

By  A.  Ciaios. 
In  two  volumes,  ISmo.  price  ()s.  bound. 

XLVH. 

DELECTUS  GRiECARUM  SEXTENTIARUM,  cum  noti^tum  gnmiuticis,  tn 

philoiogicis,  in  usum  txronum  accommodatxs.    Eflitip  altera  atfctior. 
By  tl^e  Rev.  St.  John  Priest. 
In  one  volume  octavo,  price  4s.  6d.  in  boards. 

XLVIIL 
THE  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  related   in  Huniltar  conversations,  by  a  tdther  to  h« 
children :  interspersed  with  moral  and  instructive  remarks  and  observations,  on  ibc  ttiwt 
leading  and   interesting  subjects.    l>csigiied   for  the  perusal   oP  youth.     By  Ei^isabets. 
}l£LMt.     In  two  volumes,  12mo.  price  8s.  bound,  witu  frontispi|eces. 

XLIX. 

A  MANUAL  of  GEOGRAPHY  for  YOUTH  of  BOTH  SEXES;  comprdicndinc  a 
concise  desiTiplion  of  the  empires,  kingdoms,  states,  provinces,  &c.  in  the  known  world; 
with  the  government,  customs,  manners  and  religion  ot  the  inhabitants ;  their  e&tent,  boon- 
duries,  anc^  natural  productions,  trade,  naauufacturcs,  and  curiosities,  &c. ;  including  the  a^ 
terations  made  according!;  to  the  latest  treaties. 

By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Harwooo,  late  of  Cniversity  College,  O&ibrd. 
In  one  volume,  12mo.  price  3s.  bound. 

L. 

An  ALPHABETIC  KEY  to  Propria  quas  Maribns,  qtiaj  Genus,  and  As  in  Pi^smti, 
.containing  all  the  examples  declined  and  translated,  with  the  rules  quoted  nnder  each,  aod 
numerical  references  to  the  context. 

By  JoTix  Carey,  LLD. 

Author  of  "  Latin  Pro8o:ly  made  easy,"  ic.    lu  ouc  volume  I-cao.  prkr  *s.  Gd.bocci. 
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DEFINITIONS,  MAXIMS.  PROVERBS,  and  PRECEPTS,  on  grammar,  arithme- 
tic, natural  phirosophy,  ^eograpliy,  &c.  proposed  copies  in  penmosahip,  and  for  exercises 
in  grammar  and  cou^poaition. 

By  John  HoLLAKD,— Price  9$. 
"  This  little  ])amphlet  will  be  employed  with  advantage  in  schools.  It  is  certainly  a  pcoper 
and  rational  idea,  that  i^ildren,  in  leartiine  to  write,  should  haix  some  pleasing  or  instructive 
maxim  giva^  them  as  a  copy,  instead  of  those  nonsense  sentences  whick  have  usually  been 
employed.    Instruction  conveyed  in  this  manner  always  makes  a  deep  impresMon/* 

Liicranrv  Joufital,  August  1804. 
LII. 

A  GRAMMrfVR  of  the  Greek  Language,  on  a  new  and  improved  plan,  in  English  and 
Greek.    By  John  Josks,  mcml^r  of  the  Philological  Society  at  Manchester. 

l2mo,  piice  6s.  in  boards. 

LIII. 

GRE]f K  EXERCISES,  in  syntax,  ellipsis,  dialects,  prosody,  and  metaphrass,  (after  the 

manner  of  "Clarkfesand  Mair's  Introduction  to  the  making  of  Latin,*')  adapted  to  th«k 

grammars  of  Eton,  VVettenhall,  Moore,  Ikll  and  Holmes.    To  which  is  prefixed,  a  concise 

but  comprclunsive  synta?:.  By  the  Rev.  William  NsiLson,  Minisicr  of  Oundalk,  Irdand. 

Iti  one  volume^  8vo.  price  5s.  in  boards,  and  with  the  key  8s. 

LIV. 

A  NEW  ITALIAN  GRAMM.\R,  irt  English  and  Italian,  on  a  plan  dificxttntfrom 
any  hitht^no  pubhshed  ;  pointing  out,  in  a  elear  concise  manner,  the  best  rules  and  the  easiest 
nictliod  for  the  attainment  of  that  elegant  and  harmonious  language,  equally  calculated  for 
the  use  of  schools  and  private  instruction.  Bv  GAtrAVo  IlAVizaoTTi,  Teacher  of. Lan- 
guage's. 1  he  third  edition,  considerably  improved.  In  one  volume,  cr.  8vo.  price  7s.  6d.  sewed. 

*«*  This  edition  contains  several  ^-alnahle  improvements  and  odditlons,  oarticularly  tables 
of  all  irroi^ular  verbs,  and  Italian  dia1oa;ues,  which  will  be  found  very  useful  to  travellers  ;  a 
collection  of  the  best  sentences  and  canzooettas  fVom  Metasrasio  ;  the  flowers  of  poetry, 
•hiefiy  from  Dante^  Petnirca,  Tasso»  Lotanao  de  Medici^  Ariosto*  &c.  with  notes,  a  systeif 
of  ibythology.  jjy^ 

CHOIXde  LITTERATURE. 
P^M.  DuFRESNB.    In  one  volume  octavo*  piioe  79*  ^>  io  boards. 

LVL 

M    A   D    O    C.     A   Poem. 
By  Robert  Sodtuey. 
Elegantly  printed  by  Ballantyno,  with  four  beautiful  vignettes, 
ill  one  large  volume*  4to.  price  Sl.  2s.  Ud.  in  boards. 

LVIL 

METRICAX,7ALE§,  and  other  POEMS,  selected  from  the  "Annual  Anthology/* 

fly  Robert  South ky. 
Foolscap  octavo,  price  Ss.  Gd.  in  boards. 

LVIII. 

THE  LAY  of  the  LAST  MINSTREL,  a  Poci^ 

By  Walter  Scott,  Esq. 

Elegantly  printed  hy  Ballantyne,  in  quarto,  price  il.  5s.  in  boards. 

LIX. 

POEMS.    By  Charles  A.  ELToar,  Captain,  48th  regiment.     In  one  volume  foolscap 

octavo,  price  5s.  in  boards. 

LX. 

POEMS.    By  Thomas  Brown,  M.  D.    In  two  volnmea  foolscap  octavo.  Price  12%.  m 

boards. 

LXI. 
ODE  to  Qr.  Thomas  Percy,  lord  Bishop  of  Dromorej  occasioned  by  reading  the  Re- 
Hqucs  of  ancient  English  Poetry.     In  imperial  quarto,  price  7s-  ^*  in  boards. 

LXIL 
POEN^S :  and  THEODORE,  on  opera.  By  the  late  J.  H.  Covls. 

In  one  voluttip,  oc!a\  o.  price  lOs.  Od.  in  boards.  ^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOqIc 
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LXUI. 

The  TRIUMPH  of  MUSIC.     A  poem,  in  six  canto?. 
By  William  Hayley,  esq.    In  quarto,   price  10s.  6d.  in  boanls. 

LXIV. 

MAURICE,  the  RUSTIC,  and  other  POEMS. 

By  Henry  Summersett. 

In  one  volume  foolscap  oetavOy  price  4s*  in  boards* 

LXV. 

The  FAMIUAR  POEMS  of  Robert  Lloyd. 
A  new  edition. 
Dedicated  to  William  Henry  West  Bettv,  the  Young  Roscius, 
Foolscap  octaroj  price  7s-  6d.  in  bourds* 

LXVI. 

Tlie  CHAPLET,  a  collection  of  poems;  partly  original,  and  partly  selected  from  tnc 

folloiving  authors : 

Tickell  Cooper  Beatde 

Shen  stone  Langhome  Collins 

Souihey  Rev.  Wm.  Club  Bidlakc 

Campbell  Rev.  W.  Beloc  Goldsmith 

Mrs.  Opic  Mrs.  J.  Cobbold  Pope 

Mrs.  Robinson  Mrs.  J.  Hunter  Johnson 

Cottle  Sir  W.  Jones  C.  Lefkley,  esq. 

Miss  A.  M.  Porter  Mrs.  Barbaold  J.  M.  Good,  esq. 

Cowley  Roflers  Rowe 

Aikin  G.Dyer  Hurdis,  &c.  &c. 

At  lucre  or  renown  let  others  aim  ; 
I  only  wish  to  please  the  gentle  mind. 
Whom  Nature's  charms  inspire,  and  love  of  human  kind.^-Bcattic. 

printed  on  superfine  yellow  woven  paper,  and  embelli«hed  with  two  elegant  engraving  frooi 
Designs  by  XL  K.  Porter,  esq.  pot  8vo.  price  4s.  6d.  in  boards,  and  18mo.  price  SsI  6d. 

LXVII. 

ADELINE  MOWBRAY  ;  or,  the  Mother  and  Daughter.  A  Tale.  By  Mrs.  Opie. 
In  three  volumes,  12mo.  price  ISs.  ml.  in  boards. 

*'  We  opened  with  great  pleasure  a  new  novel  from  the  entertaining  pen  of  Mrs.  Opie.a 
lady  whose  uncommon  talents  do  honour  to  her  sex  and  country.  She  oisplayed  in  her  p- 
thetic  talc  of  *'  the  Father  and  Daughter*  a  power  of  working  upon  the  passions  we  think 
unrivalled  (perhaps  with  the  single  exception  of  Mrs.  Inchbald)  bvany  wnter  of  the  pw5Coi 
day ;  nor  has  she  failed  to  affecther  reauers  with  many  heart-rendmg  scenes  in  the  work  fai- 
foreus."  Cr?7i>fl/ Bmerr,  Fcbroary  1805. 

"  Upon  the  whole  this  work  must  be  allowed  to  rank  considerably  higher  than  the  ordi- 
nary productions  of  the  same  kind.  The  interest  of  the  story  is  weil  presenod  to  the  end. 
The  incidents  in  general  follow  naturally  fromtlie  causes  assigned,  and  are  wrought  op  with 
uncommon  skill.*'  '  Literary  Journal,  February  1803. 

LXVIII. 

THE  LAKE  OF  KII.LARNEY :    a  novel.    By    Anxa  MARrA  Porte*,  author  of 
**  Octavia,"  "  Walsh  Colvillc,"  &c.  &c.  In  three  volumes,  12mo.  price  13s.  6d.  boards. 

LXIX. 

THADDEUS  of  WARSAW  :  a  novel.    By  Miss  Portbr.    The  second  edttioo,  infoor 

%'olunics,  price  14s.  in  lioards. 

**Thi5  work  has  more  merit  than  can  be  ascribed  to  the  crowd  of  prodoctions  of  thi> 
clnss,  and  inculcates  virtuous  and  mncnaninous  sentiments.  It  is  inscribed  to  Sir  SydsfV 
Smith,  in  a  very  neat  and  well  managed  address.**  Monthly  Recint,  Feb.  tK^> 

'*  Thaddeus  is  a  work  of  genius,  and  has  nothing  to  fear  at  the  candid  bar  of  tasie  ;  K^ 
has  to  receive  the  precious  meed  of  sympathy  from  evei^  reader  of  unsophisticated  sentiment 
and  genuine  feeling."  Imperial  Review,  February  ItfO*. 

LXX. 

AUBREY  :  a  novel.   By  R.  C.  Dallas,  Esq.  author  of  ♦*  Pcrcival,**  &c.     In  foar  rt^ 

lumes,  12mo.  price  18s.  in  boards. 
**  In  saying  that  this  production  is  superior  to  the  generality  of  novels,  we  shall  he  tho^ 
by  many' to  express  ourselves  but  coldly  of  its  merits.  Aubrey  does,  lafAct^  dcserrc  a  bip<» 
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commendation.     It  is  written  with  ease»  and  excites  so  much  interest  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  as  to  hurry  hiio.past  those  error?,  which  perhaps  upon  a  more  minute  investigation 
might  deserve  more  censure,  or  challenge  a  aiorc  rigid  criticism."         ,  ^  .  .*  «  .    .«^, 
•  Bnlxsh  Crtiic,  Feb.  1805. 

LXXI. 

THE  UNEXPECTED  LEGACY :  a  novel.   By  Mrs.  Humtbr,  of  Norwich.    In  two 

volumes,   12mo.  Price  Qs.  in  boards. 

LXXII. 

THE  NOBILITY  of  the  HE  ART ;  a  noVel.    By  Eliza etTH  Isabtlla  Spbkcs,  author 

of  "  Helen  Sinclair."  In  three  volumes,  l«mo.  Price  13s.  6d.  in  boards. 

LXXIIL 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  VISITOR ;  or.  Mary,  the  Rose  of  Cumberland :  a  novel. 

By  Henrv  Montague  CsctL. 

In  two  volumes,  12mo.  Price  Qs.  in  boards* 

LXXIV. 

THE  HONEYMOON,  a  comedv,  as  performed  at  the  theatre  ropl  Drury  Lane. 

By  the  late  JoHtf  ToaiN.esq  —Price  2s.  6d. 

LXXV. 

TO  MARRY,  OR  NOT  TO  MARRY,  as  performed  at  the  theatre  royal,  Covent  Garden. 

Written  by  Mrs.  Inch  bald.— Price  2s.  6d« 

LXXVI. 

THE  SCHOOL  of  REFORM  j  or.  How  to  Rule  a  Husband  ;  acomedj,  in  five  acU,  as 

performed    at  the  theatre  royal  Covent  Garden. 

By  Thomas  Morton,  Esq.— Price  »s.  6d. 

LXXVIL 

THE  W-IND  BARGAIN ;  or.  Hear  it  Out,  a  comedy  in  five  acts,  as  performed  at 

the  theatre  royal  Covent  Garclen. 

Bv  Frkperick  Reynolds.  Esq,— Price  «s.  dd. 

LXXVIIL 
THE  CABINET  :  a  comic  opera,  in  three  acts,  as  performed  at  the  theatre  royal  Covent 

Garden. 
Written  by  Thomas  Dibdih.— Price  8».  6d. 

LXXIX. 
THE  ENGLISH  FLEET,  in   1342 ;  an  historical  comic  openi»  in  three  acts,  as  per- 
formed at  the  theatre  royal,  Covent  Garden. 
Written  by  Thomas  DiBDiM.-^price  2*.  tkl. 

LXXX. 

MATRIMONY:  a  petit   opera,  as    performed  at  the  theatre  royal,  Drury  I-anc, 

Written  by  James  Kbnnby,  Author  of  ••  Kaismg  the  Wind,"  &c.— Price  Is.  Od. 

LXXXI. 
TOO  MANY  COOKS,  a  musical  (luce,  in  two  acts,  as  performed  at  the  theatre  royal> 

Covent  Garden* 
By  Jambs  Krnnby,  Author  of  "  Raising  the  Wind/*  &c.— Price  Is.  6d. 

LXXXIL 

THE  HONEST  SOLDIER;  a  comedy,  in  five  acts. 
By  the  late  John  Colls.— Price  Sa, 

.   LXXXIIL  . 

THE  LADY  of  the  ROCK;   a  mclo-drame,  as  performed  at  the  theatre  royal,  Drary 
Laoe.  By  Thomas  Holcroft.— Price  Is.  (>d. 

JLXXXIV. 

A  CONCISE  STATEMENT  of  the  Question  regarding  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  now  under  discussion  'in  Pariiament  ^  with  an  appendix*  containing  a  statement  of 
the  question  of  gradual  and  immediate  aboltnon,  and  extracts  from  the  wriungi  of  authors 
who  have  defci^ed  the  Slave  Trade.    The  third  edition. — ^price  8s. 

•^^  The  appendix  may  be  had  separarcly.— Price  Is. 
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LXXXV^ 

THOUGHTS  on  the  Formation  of  ihc  Lftte  and  Present  AdmtnstntioM. 
By  Lord  Archibald  Hamtltok. — prire  ?8.  6d. 
"  The  discretionary  'poU^cr  of  the  crown  in  the  formation  of  ministry,  abused  bf  bidoc 
weak  men,  has  given  rise  to  a  svf^tem  which/ without  directly  violating  the  letter  of  aoj 
k\v,  operates  agcttast'tbe  sptritoJf  the  whole  constitution." 

Burke's  Thoughts  on  the  prcsetit  Discontents. 

Lxxxyi. 

TWO  LETfERS  addressed  to  a  nob)u  Lord  on  the  >rant>fucturcs,  Agrkulturc*  and  anpa- 
rent  Prosperity  of  Scotland  ;  ivjth  a  few  Strictures  on  the  S|>eculations,  Moials,  and  Man* 
ncrs  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.— -price  Is.  ^.  .     . 

LXXXVII. 

An  ADDRESS  to  the  Ruman  Catholic  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  Ireland,  on  the  tendency 
anXl  effect  of  their  partiruk^r  d4>cirine8and  practices  ;  with  o  dialogue  between  a  |K>pi»h  pricki 
and  an  acute  Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  on  the  subject  of  the  additss. 
Second  edition,  etrhir^l  and  improved. 
By  a  Protkstant.  Price  8s. 

LXXXVII  L 

ENGRAVINGS,  with  a  descripti\-«  Account,  in  English  and  French,  of  EGYPTIAN 
Monuments  in  the  British  Museum,  collected  by  ihe  Institute  of  Egypt,  under  the 
direction  of  Bonaprto,  and  surreDdered  to  the  commander  in  chief,  Lord  Hutchinson,  by 
General  Meiiou. 

Under  tlie  patronage  of  his  Majesty. 

As  the  projects  of  B^inaparte  for  coloniziui;  E^pt,  have  terminated  with  little  oibo 
effect  than  to  aggrandize  Britain,  except  as  they  ctnitribute  to  the  advancement  of  learning; 
it  is  presumed  that  the  mnnuuicnts  collected  by  the  French  Institute,  and  now  placed  in  the 
British  museum,  will  through  the  medium  of  accurate  representations,  most  efiectoally  pro- 
mote  this  end. 

Under  this  persuasion,  it  is  conceived  that  such  representations  would  be  generally  aeeep* 
able,  and  liberally  encoura^d  ;  for,  independent  of  the  curiosity  aiucbed  to  the  roonamcnti 
themselves,  or  when  considered  as  evidences  of  art  in  the  wfsest  nation  ofantinnitv*  the 
sculptures  they  disjday,  from  their  extent  and  importance,  must  ivnder  them  to  tne  famed 
•^n  invaluable  acquisition. 

To  our  navy  and  army,  through  whose  valour  we  possess  them,  they  cannot  but  be  dernm! 
most  singularly  inteies'ting,  since  the  work  proi)Ot»ed  to  represent  them,  will  constitute  to 
the  world  a  glorious  trophy  of  British  pro%vess,  which  the  vanquished  themselves  liave  bcco 
compellod  to  supply. 

With  this  view,  it  ii^  proposed  to  publish  engravings  of  the  seveial  monumcnta  which  the 
Institute,  sent  from  France  for  the  purpose,  had  collected  in  Egypt,  but  which* were  sanrs- 
dered  under  the  l6th  article  of  capitulation,  byMencMi,cotiMiiai)der  inchief,  to  Lord  Hutchio* 
son,  by  whose  orders  Colonel  Turner  receiveci  ihem  froiu  Fourier,  the  president,  and  Urou^ 
them  to  England. 

In  the  number  of  these  monuments  is  the  ccl(4>niCcd  st«Mie  with  the  hieroglyphic,  EfTP" 
tian,  and  Greek  inscriptions,  ffiund  at  Rosetta ;  also  thi>- iiiagni6cent  Sareotihagus  fraoi  Alex- 
andria, which  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  el^nt  work,  entitled,  **  The  Tomb  of  Alexander,**  has 
evinced  from  accumulated  evidence,  to  have  bceu  the  \-ery  coffin  in  which  that  Hero  was  en- 
'shrined. 

The  drawings  have  been  made  by  Alexander  with  all  |iossible  fidelity,  and  ate  cogravtuf; 
by  Mr.  Medland  in  the  best  style  oVthe  art. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  acfd  that,  fur  the  presCr%'ation  of  the  Monuments  lepiesentcd  in 
this  publication,  the  sum  of  HOOOl.  has  been  granted  by  parliament ;  and  that  the  edifice  to 
be  erected  for  the  purpose  is  now  building  at  the  British  Museum. 

The  whole  collection  is  projiosed  to  be  included  in  about  twelve  nnmbers,  at  a  guinea  each ; 
the  first  to  be  published  on  the  first  of  May,  aiid  the  rest  at  short  intervals,  the  whole  wo» 
4>eifig  inrgfttit  forwardness. 

\  I.XXXIX.  .       . 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  ORKNEY  ISLANDS:  in  which  is  comprehended,  an  acemnit 
of  the  present,  as  well  as  their  ancient  state  ;  together  with  the  advantages  they  possess  for 
^ev^rarbitincheS'dfibduftftrv,  and  the  mean^  by  which  thev  may  be  improrodi 
By  the  Rev.  GsoanE  Baary,  D.  D. 
•  '^IdiDtsbrrofShi^Miisbay. 
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L 

TTfKXATUHE  of  THINGS,  a  |K«m,  in  six  bm>k«,  translaled  frow  th«  owginal  Latin 
of  Titus  Lucrctiua  Cams,  With  noti:»  philological  and  C!i^aaaterjr»  aod  Wakefidd*tg|^ 
reeled  text  of  the  original*  reprinted  by  permission. 

By  Jpiiv  Masov  Goqp. 

11. 

LATIUM,  or  the  COUNTRY  i*out  ROME. 

IllustraUid  with  twenty  plates,  one  volumt^  quarto* 

III. 

AN  ACCOl-NT  of  the  LITC and  ^VRITINGS of  JAMEH ftE ATTlE,  LL.D.  Profesw 

of  Moral  Pliilosophy  and  l^ic,  in'ihe  Marischall  CoHcye,  and  University  of  Aberdeen. 

Bv  Sir  William  IfoRBSs,  of  Piisligo,  Bart. 

One  nf  the  executors  id  Dr.  Beattie,  includtni^  aiauy  ^f  his  ortntml  letters. 

Enbdttshed  with  an  engraving,  from  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Ikauie,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

IV. 
ThePOK^LS  of  OSSIAN,  contomin^  the  Poetical  Works  of  James  Macpherson,  Esq.  in 
prose  and  verse,  with  notes  and  ill ust rations. 

By  Malcolm  Laino,  eso. 
Two  vQlttinest  octavo.    Printing  by  Ballantyne. 
V. 
REPORT  of  the  HIGHLAND  SOCIETY  of  SCOTLAND,  respecting  the  authenticity 
«f  OssianS  Poems,  drawn  up  bv  HftirRY  Mackeiikie,  esq. 

VL 

HISTORY  of  EGYFF,  ancient  and  modem. 

By  James  Wilsov,  D.  D.  Minister  of  Falkirk* 

Two  volumes,  octavo. 

VI L 
LIXTURES  on  the  BELLlilS  LETTRES,  &c. 

By  the  late  Professor  Barrow,  of  St.  Andrew's. 
Three  volumes,  octavo. 

vin. 

POEMS  and  PLAYS.    By  Mrs.  West.    Volumes  II L  and  IV. 

IX. 

SPECIMENS  of  EARLY  ENGLISH  ROMANCES. 

By  George  Ellis,  esq. 

X. 
SPECIMENS  of  the  MODERN  ENGLISH  POETS:  with  preUminary  remarks,  &e. 

By  Robert  SouTHEY. 
Designed  as  a  sequel  to  the  "  Specimen  of  Early  English  Poets."* 

XL 
HISTORY  of  the   MANNERS,  RELIGION.  GOVERNMENT,  LAWS,  LITE- 
RATURE,  and  LANGUAGE  of  the  ANGLO  SAXONS. 

By  Sharon  Turner,  esq, 

XIL 
MEMOIRS  of  CHARLES  MAURICE  TALIJiYRAND  de  PERIOORD,  one  of 
Buona|xirte*s  princi}ial  secrrtaries  of  state,  his  «rand  chamberlain  and  erand  n(Bcer  of  the 
i^ion  of  Honour*  ex^bishop  of  Avtsin,  w*abbe  of  CcUes  and  of  St.  iJennis,  Arc.  &c  &e, 
ContaUiin^  the  particubpsjaf  bis^privale  and  public  life,  of  his  iiilTiguea  in  BouBoijis  as  well 
as  in  Cabixets. 

^  the  Author  ol  h  The  Rtvdutioaary  PiotaKhi'* 
'*  Wh6n  teen,  thro*  itifamy,  to  grandeur  soar, 
**  They  light  a  tordi  to  shew  then:  shame  tht  more.**-^YoUNO. 
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XIIL 
^lEMOIHSofMARMONTEL;  contaiuing  his  literair  and  political  life»  and  anecdotes 
#f  the  principal  chaiacters  of  the  Idlh  /:^tmy>  incl^dins  VQl^ire>  Routaeau,  D*Akmbeit, 
Diderot,  Cardinal  Maury,  Ilj^dame  .lV>lnpa(|our,  tlis  Di$e  of  Chois«i|(,  the  Marescbal  de 
Klchelieu^  the  Mareschal  de  Saxe,  Cardinal  Bernis,  Lord  Albermarle,  the  Prince  of  Kaun  It?, 
Duke  of  Braiiswick,  Calonne,  Neckcr^  the  Compte  d*Artois,  the  Utc  Qaecn  otWnactz,  the 
King  of  Sweden,  ^c.  Sec, 

XIV. 
The  PRACTICE  of  PHYSIC.    B^  Edward  Goodman  Clarkb,  M.  D. 
Author  of  Medicine  Praxjsos  Compendium ;  of  theRoyal  College  of  Physkiani,  London,  and 
"^  .    ,^  ,  Pliytucianto.theForces, '&c.  &c. 

XV. 
MORALITY  of  FICTION;  or  an  enquiry  into  the  tendency  of  fictitioaft  narratives, 
with  phservations  on  soipeof  the  most  crabent. 

By  Henry  MyRRAT, 
Author  of  *'  tiie  Swiss  Emigrants.** 

XVI. 
Tbc  TWO  MOftLANDS,  a*No?el  in  four  Volames. 
.         By  R.  C  Dallas,  e9<^. 

XVII. 
An  INTRODUCTION  to  OEOGRAPHY  and  ASTRONOMY,  by  tfc  use  of  iH« 
dol)es»  and  maps.    To  which  are  added,  the  Constniotion  of  Maps,  and  a  uble  of  the 
lattitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  places  mentioned  in  the  work. 

9y  E.  and  I.  Brucej 
A  new  edition,  considerably  improved. 

XVIIL 
BELL's  SURGERY ;  Volume  II.  cotttaimng  the  operations  of  surgery.     Ehibellishcd 

with  nunierpos  engravings. 

XIX. 
ANEW  LITERAL  TRANSLATION,  fVom  the  ori^nal  Gieek,  of  all  the  Apoatolic.i2 

Epistles.     With  acotiimentary,  and  notes  nhtlological,  critical,  expbnatoty,  and  practical. 
To  which  is  added  a  History  of  the  life  of  the  Apostle  Panl* 
By  Jamf^  Macicnight,  p.  O. 
Author  of*'  a  Harmony  of  tlie  GospeN,**  &c. 
A  new  edition,  in  $ix  volumes,  octavo. 
XX, 
OCCASIONAL  DISCOURSE?  on  various  subjects. 
Bv  the  Rev.  RicnARD  MvzrKHonss,  D.  l>. 
Of  the  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  minister  of  St.  John  Baptist's  Church,  in  Wakefielu. 
In  three  volumes,  octavo,  embellished  with  a  portrait  of  the  author. 
XXI. 
/rhc  third  (and  last)  volmnc  of  the  BEAUTIES  of  WILTSHIRE,  displayed  in  sUti^tlcaJ. 
historical,  and  dcSjcriptive  rtketcbes^  iiUerJ»persed  with  anecdotes  of  the  arts. 

By  John  Britton. 
Embellished  with  plates  anda  new  map  of  the  county. 

XXIL 
POPULAR  EVIDEXCE>  of  NATURAL  REUGION  and  CHRISTIANITY 
•     •  ^  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Watsok. 

XXIII. 

JOII N'  BU I  .L,  a  comedy  in  five^acts. 

By  G  K  URGE  C  0  LM AK,  esq. 

XXIV. 

J-SSAYS  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

By  the  Rev.  ^T.  FostivRi  Faoua. 

XXV. 

SERMONS  on  Education,  on  ReAection,  on  tlie  Greatness; of  God  in  the  Works  of  Na- 
ture, and  the  Guverumeni  of  the  World,  on  Charity,  apd  on  mioua  oiber  Topics  i 
from  the  German  of  the 
Rev.  Cerrge  JoaciTix  ZoLLiKofBR,  Minister  of  the  Refbniied  Cootregattoa  at  Leiptic^ 
B}  the  Rev,  William  Toom*.  F.  R.S, 
«  la  two  volumes. 


T.  GiOet,  Priotcri  talislmqr  ^uai% 
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